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Saturday,  April  20,  1918. 
RECLAIVIATION  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  AETEUE  P.  DAVIS,  DIEECTOE. 

CONDITION  OF  RECLAMATION  FUND. 

(See  p.  1216.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  before  taking  up  the  detailed  estimates, 
suppose  you  make  for  the  record  a statement  about  the  condition 
of  the  reclamation  fund  and  generally  touching  the  work  of  the  past 
year? 

kir.  Davis.  The  reclamation  projects  are  now  able  to  deliver  water 
to  about  1,600,000  acres  of  land,  and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
that  was  cultivated  in  1917.  Surplus  storage  water  is  furnished  to 
a large  additional  area  under  private  canals,  supplementing  their 
own  insufficient  supply  in  varying  degrees.  There  is  the  prospect 
that  a much  larger  acreage  will  be  cultivated  on  the  Government  pro- 
jects in  1918,  most  of  the  uncultivated  land  being  on  farms  that  are 
undergoing  development. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year  have  been  ex- 
pended just  about  in  proportion  to  the  time  elapsed  to  date;  the 
actual  expenditure  is  a little  less  and  the  current  liabilities  will  be  a 
little  more  than  the  proportion  of  the  time  elapsed. 

Since  I last  appeared  before  tliis  committee  there  has  been  a great 
mcrease  in  the  difficulty  of  gettmg  labor  and  in  the  cost  of  material 
and  equipment.  Some  of  the  contractors  have  failed  who  had  con- 
tracts and  probably  others  will  fail.  For  this  and  other  general 
reasons  due  to  the  war,  we  have  confined  our  operations  to  those 
thhigs  that  are  essential,  first,  in  the  immediate  increase  of  the  food 
supply,  second,  in  carrymg  out  obhgations  midertaken  by  the  United 
States,  and  third,  work  for  preventmg  deterioration,  such  as  drainage 
where  the  rismg  water  table  is  threatening  to  decrease  the  actual 
cultivated  area.  Upon  that  basis  the  estimates  have  been  prepared 
for  the  coining  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fiscal  year  1918  you  made  your  estimates 
on  the  basis  of  estimated  resources  of  some  $8,283,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  pomt  of  fact  what  wiU  he  the  resources  for  this 
current  fiscal  year  ? It  is  stiU  a matter  of  some  prophecy,  of  course, 
but  you  have  had  enough  experience,  presmnably,  to  make  your 
answer  more  accurate  than  it  was  a year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  find  that  there  has  been  a slight  increase  over  the 
estimate.  The  prospects  now  are  that  the  receipts  and  resources 
for  the  current  year  ^vill  be  somewhat  greater  than  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  what  causes  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  main  cause  is  a larger  receipt  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  That,  of  course,  is  not  proved,  but  that  is  the  prospect 
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at  present.  We  will  not  knov'  what  the  recei])ts  are  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  last  year  a probable  balance  from 
the  funds  available  for  191 7' of  $2,000,000.  In  point  of  fact,  what 
did  you  get  ? That  is  an  ascertained  fact,  I presume  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  slightly  less;  the  unexpended  and  unin- 
cumbered fund  from  the  previous  year  was  a trifle  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  that  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  available  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  would  be  about 
$3,000,000.-  In  that  there  has  been  an  increase? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  exact  amount  we  do  not  Imow,  but  it  will  probably 
be  about  10  or  15  per  cent  more,  maybe  20  per  cent  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  estimated  receipts  from  construction 
repayments  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  of  $1,252,000?  What  do  you 
think  they  will  show  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  will  be  less  than  estimated.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  collect  from  the  Salt  River  project  the  amount 
that  we  expected  to  .collect  at  that  time,  due  to  a change  in  the 
policy  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  the  receipts  from  operation  and 
maintenance  repayments  $1,106,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  1917  you  expect  your  total  to  be  greater  than  the  amount 
estimated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  slightly. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  count  that  in  figuring  vour  resources 
at  $8,283,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reason  that  was  not  available  was  because  it  was 
spent  before  the  1st  of  July.  That  was  because  of  the  progress  of 
the  work,  and  it  did  not  really  make  any  difference  in  the  resources, 
except  technically. 

The  Chairman.  What  funds  do  you  estimate  are  available  now 
for  the  work  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimate  that  $9,586,000  wiU  be  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919.  The  probable  balance  of  funds  available  on  July  1, 
1918,  is  $2,500,000;  the  estimated  receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands 
available  for  use  in  the  fiscal  year  1919  are  $3,000,000;  the  estimated 
receipts  from  construction  repayments  for  the  fiscal  }mar  1919, 
$1,220,000;  the  estimated  receipts  from  operation  and  maintenance 
repayments  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $1,323,000;  the  estimated 
receipts  from  rentals  of  irrigating  water  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
$354,160;  the  estimated  receipts  from  power  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  $549,000;  the  estimated  receipts  from  miscellaneous 
sources  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  $210,000,  and  the  estimated  refunds 
on  account  of  reimbursable  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
$429,840. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  estimated  receipts  for  :he 
current  year  on  account  of  construction  repayments  had  been  less 
than  anticipated,  due  to  a change  of  policy  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  affected  the  estimated  power  receipts 
mostly. 
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SALT  RIVEE  PROJECT CHANGE  OF  POLICY. 

(See  p.  1225.) 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  state  just  what  change  in  policy 
here  has  been  and  in  what  way  it  has  affected  those  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  When  I appeared  before  the  committee  last  year  the 
Secretary  had  issued  a public  notice  apphdng  to  the  Salt  River 
project,  rec[uiring  repa3''ments  of  the  construction  charges  in  accord- 
ance with  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  which  those  charges 
would  be  paid  in  full  and  the  receipts  from  power  would  be  credited 
upon  the  last  construction  pa^-'ments,  not  the  current  ones.  That 
was  changed,  and  a contract  was  entered  into  b^^  which  the  project 
was  turned  over  to  the  water  users,  including  all  the  power  plants, 
and  they  agreed  to  make  the  current  pa\^ments  as  required  by  law 
but  have  the  power  receipts  from  which  to  do  it.  So  the  fund  ex- 
pected at  the  time  I last  appeared  before  the  committee  is  reduced 
by  the*  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  from  power. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  that  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  amounted  to  practically  what  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Something  like  S300,000;  between  $300,000  and  $400,- 
000.  That  is  net,  after  deducting  operating  costs. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  no  change  in  the  long  run,  because  they 
would  have  gotten  credit  for  these  power  receipts  eventual^  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  enabled  them  to  get  the  credit  annually 
instead  of  on  the  final  payment  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  reallv  decreases  the  amount  that  the}^  pay  the 
United  States  in  this  way:  That  under  the  terms  of  the  public  notice 
the  project  would  have  paid  out  in  about  14  years  and  during  that 
period,  of  course,  the}^  would  have  credit  for  power  receipts  for  14 
years  credited  upon  the  last  payments;  as  it  is  now  that  period  is 
spread  over  20  3^ears  and  the}^  receive  bredit  for  these  receipts  for 
20  years  instead  of  14  ^rnars.  However,  when  they  receive  credit 
for  onW  14  T^ears  that  is  balanced,  to  a certain  extent,  b\"  the  fact 
that  they  would  receive  the  receipts  themselves  after  that,  after  the 
project  was  paid  out,  so  that  what  you  sa\"  is  essentiallv  true. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  j^ou  put  into  the  record,  klr.  Davis,  a 
statement  as  to  the  estimated  difference  to  the  Government  by  virtue 
of  the  present  plan  as  against  the  old  method  of  crediting  these  power 
receipts  to  the  final  payment  of  the  debt.  That  will  of  necessity  be 
an  estimate  in  so  far  as  it  can  not  be  known  absolutely  wRat  the  power 
receipts  wiU  be. 

klr.  Davis.  We  will  also  have  to  estimate  a rate  of  interest.  Would 
you  sa3"  6 per  cent  ? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  you  said,  it  is  practical^  a question  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  borrows  its  money  now  at  44  per 
cent,  and  at  what  rate  vdll  it  it  borrow  it  over  this  period  of  time  we 
can  not  tell.  It  has  borrowed  monej"  as  low  as  3 per  cent. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  following  tabulation  shows  in  column  1 the  years 
and  in  column  2 the  amounts  to  be  paid  under  the  contract  that  has 
been  made,  representing  the  net  cost  under  the  terms  of  the  reclama- 
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tion  extension  act.  The  power  receipts  have  increased  rapidly,  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  of  production  by  over  $300,000  in  the  last  year  of 
Government  operation.  For  the  future  a much  higher  profit  might 
be  estimated,  but  that  figure  has  been  assumed  as  conservative  and  is 
given  in  column  3.  In  column  4 are  given  the  receipts  thus  estimated 
that  would  have  entered  the  reclamation  fund  under  the  original  plan. 
These  are  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  columns  2 and  3 until  tnese  accu- 
mulate the  net  construction  cost,  when  payment  would  stop. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


Total 


Year. 


Repa3^ments  Estimated 
under  contract,  power  profit. 


Estimated  re- 
ceipts under 
old  plan. 


I S203, 320. 44 
203, 320.44 
203,320.44 
203, 320.44 
406, 640.88 
406, 640.  88 
609,961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609,961.32 
609, 961.32 
609, 961.32 
609,961.32 
609,961.32 
609, 961.29 


$300,000.00 
300, 000.00 
300, 000. 00 
300, 000.00 
300, 000.00 
300, 000.00 
300,000.00 
300,000.00 
300, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
300,000.00 
300, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
300,000.00 
300, 000. 00 
300,000.00 
300,000.00 
300, 000. 00 
300,000.00 


$503, 320. 44 
503,320.44 
503, 320. 44 
503, 320.44 
706,640.88 
706,640.88 
'909, 961.32 
909,961.32 
909,961.32 
909, 961.32 
909,961.32 
909,961.32 
909, 961.32 
369, 729.21 


10, 166, 021.97 


6, 000, 000. 00 


10, 166, 021.97 


Under  the  old  plan  (column  4)  an  amount  of  about  $4,000,000 
would  enter  the  reclamation  fund  at  $300,000  a year,  1917  to  1930, 
which  under  the  existing  contract  will  be  received  at  about  $610,000 
a year,  1930  to  1936.  This  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  post- 
ponement for  10  years  of  tl^e  construction  of  one  of  the  lesser  Gov- 
ernment projects. 

Under  the  contract  the  power  profits  will  go  to  the  water  users 
and  will  more  than  provide  for  their  construction  repayments  for  the 
first  six  years.  Under  the  old  plan  the  power  receipts  would  enter 
the  reclamation  fund  until  the  project  paid  out.  Thus,  under  the 
contract  the  waters  users  must  supply  a total  of  about  $4,000,000 
cash  in  20  years,  the  difference  between  columns  2 and  3,  while  under 
the  old  plan  they  would  have  supplied  about  $6,000,000  cash  in  14 
years,  the  balance  of  the  net  cost  in  either  case  being  supplied  by 
power  profits. 


CONDITION  OF  RECLAMATION  FUND. 

(See  p.  1213.) 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  were  having  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  physical  work  due  to  the  enhanced  value  of  raw 
materials,  and  due  also  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  work  that  is  coming  has,  never- 
theless, been  predicated  upon  the  available  funds  for  expenditure. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  letting  either  of  those  two  factors  that 
have  just  been  mentioned  determine  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  had  a strong  influence  on  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  a strong  influence  in  that  they 
determined  how  much  work  you  could  do,  but  what  I mean  is  that 
you  are  undertaking  to  do  just  as  much  work  as  you  have  funds 
available  for? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  proposing,  therefore,  to  postpone  or 
in  any  way  to  lessen  your  work  because  of  the  added  cost  and  diffi- 
culty of  getting  labor  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  principle  that  you  speak  of  has  had  a very  strong 
influence  in  the  preparation  of  these  estimates,  in  causing  us  to  elimi- 
nate such  work  as  could  be  postponed.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  fund  that  we  have  to  expend  is  so  small  that  it  is  very  difficult 
under  the  increased  prices  to  stretch  it  over  those  things  that  can  not 
be  postponed,  such  as  work  that  is  in  progress,  work  for  which  we  have 
some  obligation,  and  drainage  work  that  threatens  to  decrease  values 
unless  it  is  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  as  a practical  matter,  you  find  yourself 
faced  with  a situation  whereby,  owing  to  the  cost  of  doing  work,  you 
have  difficulty  in  getting  the  imperative  work,  so  to  speak,  done 
within  the  limits  of  the  available  funds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  actually  true. 

The  Chairman.  And,  if  I understand  you,  in  each  instance  you 
have  undertaken  to  ask  for  work  which  seemed  imperative,  either 
because  of  the  deterioration  that  would  take  place  in  the  land  if  the 
work  were  not  done,  which  particular!}^  applies  to  the  matter  of 
drainage,  or  to  the  stoppage  of  work  that  was  in  such  process  of  com- 
pletion as  would  entail  a loss  that  ought  not  to  be  borne 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  because  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  which  in  good  faith  should  be  kept? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  that  latter  case  will  you  illustrate  just 
what  you  mean  ? 

reservoir  on  tieton  river. 

(See  p.  1276.) 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  most  prominent  cases,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
want  to  bring  especially  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for  that 
reason,  is  the  construction  of  a reservoir  on  the  Tieton  River  in 
southern  Washington, ' a reservoir  on  which  we  are  beginning  con- 
struction. The  water  is  needed  for  lands  that  are  under  cultivation 
or  that  are  about  to  be  put  under  cultivation,  mainly  on  the  Indian 
reservation  below.  We  are  in  effect  under  a statutory  order  to 
build  that  reservoir.  Congress  passed  a law  requiring  us  to  furnish 
water  for  that  reservation,  and  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  is 
carrying  out  that  mandate.  That  is  one  operation  of  that  character 
that  I have  in  mind  and  it  is  a question  of  whether  that  work  should 
be  done  now.  It  is  costing  a great  deal  more  than  it  would  cost 
under  normal  conditions  to  carry  that  work  out,  and  I believe  that 
if  I were  the  sole  dictator  of  the  policies  of  the  Government  in  such 
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matters  I would  stop  it,  although  there  are  a great  many  arguments 
to  be  considered  in  its  favor. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  doing  that  work  only  to  the  extent  that 
Congress  appropriates  funds  directly  for  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  in  this  bill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Congress  having  ordered  you  to  do 
it.  You  mean  that  Congress  ordered  it  in  the  sense  of  having  au- 
thorized that  work  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I was  not  referring  merely  to  this  appropriation  biU  in 
connection  with  that  statutory  order,  but  it  is  a statute  that  Congress 
passed  in  the  Indian  bill  some  years  ago,  directing  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  furnish  storage  water  to  the  Wapato  Indian  Reservation. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  direct  when  it  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  made  an  appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  biU  of 
that  year  for  the  work  and  haxe  done  so  annually  since  then.  That 
statutory  order  and  the  development  that  has  been  carried  out  under 
it,  with  the  expectation  that  the  money  required  would  be  forth- 
coming, is  what  I speak  of  as  a more  or  less  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I want  to  examine  into.  It  is  an 
obligation  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a project  that  Congress  has  approved 
and  for  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  appropriated  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  stronger  than  that.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  is  directed  to  furnish  storage  water  to  that  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  But  directed  without  the  funds  being  given. 

Mr.  Davis.  Funds  have  been  given  already. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  directed  to  do  it  only  when  and  to  the 
extent  that  funds  are  given. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  interpretation  we  put  upon  it,  but 
another  interpreation  has  been  urged  by  people  who  are  interested 
in  it.  That  contention  is  that  this  is  a mandatory  law  of  Congress 
and  takes  precedence  over  any  obligations  that  we  have  to  provide 
for  white  men  who  are  using  water.  We  do  not  admit  that  that  is  a 
true  interpretation;  but  it  is  a mandatory  order  or  law  to  furnish 
storage  water  there,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  applies  to  any  storage 
water  that  we  have.  However,  most  of  the  water  that  we  have 
already  developed  is  water  for  which  we  have  contractual  obligations 
to  deliver  to  users  elsewhere.  The  act  I referred  to  was  approved 
August  1,  1914,  and  is  found  in  the  thirty-eighth  volume.  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  604. 

The  Chairman.  That  involves  what  expenditure  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimate  this  year  for.  that  reservoir  is  about 
$500,000. 

DRAINAGE. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  cases  are  there  that  you  recall  where 
the  reason  for  doing  the  work  seems  to  be  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  rather  than  a physical  condition  which  makes  it 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  those  two  items.  I 
think  we  have  a very  strong  moral  obligation  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  land  by  drainage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a physical  condition  that  does  not  permit 
of  postponement,  but  I am  trying  to  differentiate  between  the  cases. 
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POET  LARAMIE  CANAL. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a line  between  the  two,  but  I 
do  think  that  we  are  under  obligations  of  that  kind  in  such  cases; 
and  also  in  the  case,  perhaps,  I might  say,  of  the  Fort  Laramie 
Canal,  which  comes  nearest  to  being  new  work,  next  to  that  reservoir. 
We  have  expended  a large  amount  there  and  the  people  have  been 
making  preparations  expecting  to  get  water  because  of  the  work  in 
progress  and  the  apparent  prospect  of  getting  it.  There  is  not  as 
strong  an  obligation  there,  perhaps,  but  there  is  some  moral  obliga- 
tion there,  unquestionabl}^. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
people  primarily  affected  to  have  the  Government  slow  down  on 
work  in  order  that  they  may  not  have  to  carry  the  added  burden 
that  flows  from  the  increased  cost  of  doing  it? 

TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT,  NEVADA. 

(See  p.  1254.) 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  case  that  I know  of  like  that,  and  that  is 
the  upper  Truckee-Carson  unit,  in  Nevada.  There  is  some  work  that 
we  have  contemplated  there  for  some  time  and  the  contract  was 
practically  ready  to  be  entered  into  with  the  district.  Although  they 
have  not  directly  requested  it,  they  have  informally  suggested  that 
they  would  not  object  to  a postponement  of  the  work  on  that  account. 
Based  upon  that  situation,  and  the  general  financial  and  economic 
conditions  and  the  war  conditions,  we  have  initiated  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  a change  in  this  book  of  estimates  by  which  it  is 
requested  that  the  money  that  was  asked  for  that  work  be  not 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  that  it  be  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses that  are  urgent. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  any  other  similar  case  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate,  roughly  speaking,  and 
speaking  by  and  largely  for  all  of  the  projects,  will  be  the  added  cost 
for  doing  the  work  now  as  against  the  cost  m normal  times  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I put  the  question  as  I did. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  increase  m cost  is  greater,  I find,  in  a cold  country. 
For  instance,  I think  it  is  the  extreme  in  Montana,  for  the  reason 
that  whenever  there  is  a shortage  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
elements  in  the  increased  cost,  the  laborers  are  apt  to  flock  to  the 
more  comfortable  regions  where  they  will  not  have  to  leave  m winter 
or  work  in  the  cold.  We  find  that  in  the  southern  regions — in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cafifornia — the  labor  shortage  is  not  nearly  so 
intense  as  it  is  hi  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  accordance  with  the  latitude,  but  m accordance  with  the 
cfimate.  That  makes  the  cost  much  greater  in  Montana,  and  the 
increase  is  less,  for  example,  at  Yuma  and  other  southern  places. 
I should  say  that  it  would  vary  from  30  to  60  per  cent  increase  over 
the  cost  three  years  ago. 
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The  Chaieman.  That  is  due,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  increased 
labor  cost,  hut  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  structural  materials  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  CiTAiEMAN.  Now,  are  you  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  actually 
obtaining  materials  % 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  materials.  One 
of  the  principal  materials  that  we  use  is  cement,  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  that.  The  cement  factories  are  running  below  their 
capacities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  increase  in  the  cost  of  cement? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  some  increase,  but  not  much.  We  are  buying 
under  an  old  contract  made  nearly  a year  ago,  so  that  we  have  not 
as  yet  suffered  any  general  increase,  except  from  what  had  taken  place 
at  that  time.  We  make  annual  contracts  for  it,  but,  perhaps,  will  not 
make  any  more.  We  expect  hereafter  to  buy  through  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  which  has  a committee  on  structural  materials, 
which  fixes  their  prices,  and  which,  I understand,  has  fixed  the  price 
of  cement.  We  have  a current  contract,  so  that  we  are  not  now 
interested  in  that,  but  we  wifi  be  when  the  contract  expires  on  the 
1st  of  July.  Presumably,  then  we  can  with  advantage  to  our  ov,m 
work  and  also  to  the  rest  of  the  Government  work  purchase  through 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  We  would  purchase  through  them 
cement  and  some  other  structural  materials,  such  as  lumber.  I had 
a letter  on  my  desk  yesterday  from  them  in  which  they  informed  us 
that  they  had  fixed  the  price  of  lumber  and  they  requested  us  to 
cooperate  with  them  and  place  our  orders  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  use  some  structural  steel,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not,  however,  constitute  a big  factor  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  nearly  as  large  as  cement  nor  as  large  as  lumber, 
but  it  is  an  important  factor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  in  regard  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  With  regard  to  standard  shapes,  siish  as  is  used  in 
reinforced  concrete,  we  have  an  annual  contract,  as  we  have  in  the 
case  of  cement,  and  so  we  have  not  as  yet  run  across  very  much 
difficulty.  There  has  been  diffinulty  occasionally  due  to  deliveries, 
but  we  have  not  had  much  difficulty  so  far.  W^e  are  a little  afraid  of 
that.  Wlien  this  contract  runs  out,  we  wifi  undoubtedly  go  in  with 
the  other  Government  purchasers  on  some  kind  of  fixed  price. 
Probably  the  greatest  embarrassment  we  have  had  along  the  line  of 
your  inquiry  is  in  the  case  of  machinery.  Machinery  requires  a 
great  deal  of  skilled  labor,  and  at  present  the  greatest  shortage  in 
this  country  is  in  the  matter  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  greater  than  the 
shortage  of  common  labor.  We  have  had  difficulty  on  account  of 
slow  deliveries.  The  Government  has  placed  embargoes  on  certain 
construction  deliveries,  or  they  have  forbidden  work  upon  certain 
materials  so  that  we  can  not  get  them  unless  we  get  a priority  order. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  received  shipments  wfith- 
out  requesting  and  obtaining  governmental  priority  orders;  to  what 
extent  will  you  have  to  get  them,  and  where  have  they  placed  you 
in  the  order  of  priority  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  had  to  make  requests  for  priorities  only  in  a 
few  cases.  Generally  our  existing  contracts,  though  delayed  some- 
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what,  have  gone  through,  but  in  the  case  of  drainage  machinery  and 
some  other  machinery  like  that  we  have  asked  and  obtained  priority  B. 
We  have  never  obtained  priority  A on  anything  that  I recall,  nor  do 
I believe  that  we  have  ever  asked  for  it.  That  covers  munitions,  I 
understand,  or  something  like  that,  and  of  course  we  could  not  take 
precedence  of  that  sort  of  material.  The  work  covered  by  priority  B 
is  work  of  which  there  is  a great  deal  being  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yours,  however,  have  not  been  heavy  or  extensive 
shipments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  We  have  gotten  them  only  in  a few  cases, 
none  of  which  was  very  large  in  the  total  quantity  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  into  view  that  situation  and  its 
existence,  perhaps,  in  more  acute  form  in  the  coming  year,  in  con- 
nection with  these  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  in- 
structed m.e  not  to  undertake  work  that  is  of  such  character  as  would 
interfere  with  war  work,  unless  it  is  entireW  necessary,  like  drainage, 
and  we  have  tried  to  follow  that.  There  are,  of  course,  some  cases 
that  are  near  the  border  line  where  it  is  a matter  of  pretty  close  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  the  necessity  is  sufficient.  I have  tried  to  adopt, 
so  far  as  I have  discretion;  a judicial  attitude  on  that  subject  and  we 
have  postponed  work  that  could  be  postponed.  To  a great  extent 
that  balances  the  increased  cost  of  the  work  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimates  this  year  total,  roughly,  $9,500,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

ESTIMATES. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  I notice  a table  in  your  explanation 
of  the  proposed  work  on  the  projects,  which  undertakes  to  give  under 
the  various  heads  the  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919.  I would  be  glad  if,  summarizing  that  table,  you  would  state 
what  proportion  of  the  $9,500,000  estimated  for  represents  expendi- 
tures incident  to  the  maintenance  of  existing  reclamation  projects; 
what  sum  represents  expenditures  necessary  to  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion of  projects  as  such,  and  which  might  be  expended  largely  in 
drainage  work,  and  what  percentage  represents  what  might  be  called 
expenditures  for  the  extension  of  such  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  total  reclamation  fund  estimate  is  $9,736,000, 
made  up  as  follows: 


1.  Surveys,  investigations,  farm  unit  plats,  hydrographic  measurements, 

etc.,  including  S200,000  for  investigation  of  new  projects 

2.  Operation  and  maintenance 

3.  Construction  work 

4.  Incidental  operations  and  charges  distributable  to  the  foregoing 


$366,  950 
2,  534,  660 
5,  888,  550 
945,  840 


Total 9,  736,000 

No  new  projects  are  proposed  and  little  in  the  way  of  new  units. 
The  estimates  cover  minor  extensions  of  canals  and  laterals  here 
and  there  where  this  is  demanded  hj  previous  settlement  or  where 
by  a relatively  small  expenditure  the  much  larger  investment  already 
made  in  the  major  works  of  storage,  diversion,  and  main  canals  can 
be  made  available  for  additional  lands. 

Of  the  proposed  construction  work  over  $2,000,000  is  for  drainage. 
Considerable  is  to  carry  on  and  complete  jobs  in  process  at  a point 
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where  they  can  not  economically  be  stopped.  Considerable  is  what 
may  be  termed  “betterments.’’  When  a canal  system  is  first  built 
it  is  frequently  advantageous  to  make  some  of  the  structures  of 
wood,  with  which  the  system  can  be  thoroughly  tested  and  settled 
where  that  takes  place.  Then  as  the  temporary  parts  decay  they 
can  be  replaced  with  more  permanent  ones  to  better  advantage  than 
was  possible  at  first.  Private  developments  commonly  follow  the 
same  program  for  financial  reasons.  Where  this  is  done,  we  charge 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  account  the  estimated  cost  of 
renewing  the  parts  as  they  were  and  charge  the  balance  to  the  con- 
struction account. 

Thus,  distributing  the  estimates  for  messes,  stores,  and  other 
incidental  and  general  charges,  the  estimate  may  be  divided  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 


1.  Operation  and  maintenance  work  essential  to  the  delivery  of  water  and 

keeping  the  systems  clean  and  in  repair .|2,  813,  000 

2.  Drainage  work  to  preserve  the  irrigated  lands 2,  317,  000 

3.  Other  work  necessary  to  keep  the  business  going,  including  work  in 

process,  necessary  betterments,  enlargements,  and  investigations  and 
survej^s  connected  with  these 2,  293,  000 

4.  New  work,  including  new  units,  new  reservoirs,  canal  and  lateral 

extensions  to  lands  not  yet  watered,  and  investigations  of  new  units 
or  projects 2,  313,  000 


Total 9,730,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  the  foregoing  items  is  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  roughly,  about  one-third  or  33  per  cent 
of  your  estimated  total  expenditures  will  be  extensions? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Davis,  the 
statement  that  is  found  on  page  6 of  the  pamphlet  of  proposed  work 
on  reclamation  projects,  which  shows  the  details  of  the  estimates, 
and  also  the  statements  found  on  pages  4 and  5,  being  respectively 
“Estimated  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  1919”  and  “Estimated 
returns  to  reclamation  funds,  fiscal  year  1919?” 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 


Estimates  for  appropriation,  fiscal  year  1919. 
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Note. — Since  these  estimates  were  prepared  the  Salt  River  project  has  been  turned  over  to  the  water  users  to  operate  and  maintain.  Suclimpcration  and  mainrenance  will 
reduce  the  estimated  expenditure  to  $10,000  and  cause  a like  reduction  in  estimated  receipts. 
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Estimated  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 


1.  P)'()ba])le  Imlaiice  of  funds  availa1)le  on  July  1,  1918 82,  500^  000 

2.  Estimated  receipts  from  sales  of  public  lands  available  for 

use  in  fiscal  year  1919 ' $8,  000,  000 

3.  Estimated  receipts  from  construction  repayments,  fiscal 

year  1919 1,220,000 

4.  Estimated  receipts  from  operation  and  maintenance  re- 

payments, fiscal  year  1919 1,  323,  000 

5.  Estimated  receipts  from  rentals  of  irrigating  water,  fiscal 

year  191 9 354,160 

6.  Estimated  receipts  from  power  revenues,  fiscal  year  1919. . 549,  000 

7.  Estimated  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources,  fiscal  year 

1919 210,000 

8.  Estimated  refunds  on  account  of  reimbursable  operations, 

fiscal  year  1919 429,840 

^ 7,  086,  000 


9.  Total  estimated  resources,  fiscal  year  1919 9,  586,  000 

10.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 9,  586,  000 


Estimated  returns  to  reclamation  fund,  fiscal  year  1919. 


Project. 

Construc- 
tion re- 
payments. 

Operation 
and  main- 
tenance re- 
payments. 

Rentals 
of  irriga- 
tion 
water. 

Rentals 
of  power. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Deduc- 
tions on 
reim- 
bursable 
opera- 
tions. 

Total. 

Salt  River  

$225, 000 
60, 000 
18, 000 
40, 000 

$3.50, 000 
102, 000 
26,000 

$415, 000 

$35, 000 

$1,02.5,000 
235, 000 
46, 600 
60, 000 
128, 100 

Y uma 

$15,000 

300 

$30, 000 
■ 700 

28, 000 

Orland 

1,600 

Grand  Valley. . . . 

5,000 

5.000 

1.000 

10, 000 
2, 100 

Uncompahgre 

125, 000 

Boise 

185, 000 

170, 000 

12,000 

11,000 

16, 000 
500 

25, 000 
25, 000 

419.000 
25, 500 

275. 000 
36, 950 

22,000 

King  Hill 

Minidoka 

115,000 

11,000 

105, 000 
23, 800 

47, 000 

5.000 

1.000 

6,000 
1,000 
3, 500 

3,000 

Huntley. . 

150 

1,000 

Milk  River: 

Distribution 

12, 000 

4,000 

St.  Mary  Storage 

5.000 
26, 500 

2.000 

6,000 

Sun  River 

5,000 

10,000 

45, 000 

Lower  Yellowstone 

52, 310 

500 

54,810 

246, 000 

52. 000 
96, 800 

44. 000 

North  Platte: 

Interstate 

95, 000 

115,000 

1,000 

2,000 

33. 000 

45. 000 

Fort  Laramie 

7, 000 

Tr  uckee-Carson 

20, 000 
22, 000 

45, 000 

1,000 

15, 000 

2,  .300 

13,  .500 

Carlsbad 

20, 000 

300 

700 

1,000 

Rio  Grande 

115, 000 

25, 000 

15, 000 
6,000 
3,000 

1.55. 000 
64, 000 
73, 640 
63, 600 

123. 000 

North  Dakota  Pumping 

500 

11,000 
20, 000 

30. 000 

75.000 

45, 200 

1,300 

Umatilla 

50. 000 

16. 000 

640 

Kla.math  . . . 

1,000 

1,000 

2,300 

1,000 

13, 300 
7, 000 

Belle  Fourche 

40, 000 

Strawberry  Valley 

30, 000 

20, 000 

1,.300 

12, 000 

30,000 

360 

1,200 

94, 500 

Oka.nova.n  . . 

12,  .500 
105, 000 

10, 000 

10, 000 

1,800 

1,000 

640 

35, 300 

264, 400 
160, 000 

Yakima: 

Storage 

200 

50, 200 

108, 000 

Surmyside 

65, 000 

90, 000 
.50, 000 

2,500 

1,500 

1,000 

Tieton 

65,000 

300 

500 

1,000 

116, 800 
118,000 

Shoshone 

40,  000 

50, 000 

15,000 

13, 000 

Total 

1,220, 000 

1,323,000 

354, 160 

549, 000 

210, 000 

429, 840 

4,086,000 

Note. — Since  these  estimates  were  prepared  the  Salt  River  project  has  been  turned  over  to  the  water 
users  to  operate  and  maintain.  Such  operation  and  maintenance  will  reduce  the  estimated  returns  for  that 
project  to  the  amount  shown  as  construction  repayments  and  cause  a like  reduction  in  the  estimated 
expenditures. 


This  is  slightly  less  than  the  average  during  recent  years. 
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SALT  RIVER  PROJECT,  ARIZONA. 

(See  p.  1215.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  ^^Salt  River  project,  Arizona:  For  maintenance, 
operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  operation.’’ 
Mr.  Director,  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into,  as  I understand, 
whereby  the  people  on  tne  Salt  River  project  are  to  take  over  and 
operate ’the  project.  If  that  is  done,  the  major  portion  of  this  esti- 
mate of  $797,000  will  not,  as  I understand,  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  will  be  needed  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We 'think  we  will  need  only  about  $10,000  for  general 
supervision  and  inspection,  provided  they  cairy  out  the  provisions  of 
the  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  However,  if  the  project  is  taken  over,  then  the  fund 
loses  the  benefit  of  pa}unents  on  construction  and  maintenance 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  that  with  the  exception  of  the  $10,000  you  say  is 
needed  anyway,  the  reclamation  fund  will  be  in  the  same  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  approximately,  whether  this  item  is  inserted  or 
not.  Is  that  the  situation? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a little  different  from  that.  We  get  the 
construction  charge  in  anyhow,  but  not  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  not  the  power  receipts,  and  they  do  not  balance  precisely 
the  appropriation  estimate  that  had  been  submitted.  The  fund  is 
reduced  more  than  the  appropriation  would  be  reduced  by  leaving 
it  out,  but  not  very  much  more. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  what  the  probability  is  with  regard 
to  that  matter  ? 

Air.,  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a difference  of  about  $15,000. 

Air.  Byrnes.  That  is,  if  the  project  is  not  taken  over  by  the  people 
there  will  be  that  much  difference  in  favor  of  the  reclamation  fund  ? 

All’.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  project  has  already  been  taken  over. 
There  is  a proviso  for  taking  it  back  in  case  they  do  not  carry  it  on 
properly. 

Air.  Byrnes.  If  they  do  not  continue  to  operate  it? 

All’.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  AATiat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  wise  thing  to  do  ? 

Air.  Davis.  Aly  opmion  is  that  this  appropriation  should  stand, 
and  we  will  be  in  shape  to  take  it  over.  It  will  not  materially  affect 
the  outcome  because  the  monOy  will  not  be  spent  unless  we  do  oper- 
ate it.  It  is  only  available  for  that  purpose  and  could  not  be  spent 
for  anything  else,  nor  will  the  mone}^  be  in  hand  otherwise. 

Air.  Byrnes.  AATiat  would  be  the  effect  on  your  fund  if  we  were 
to  leave  this  out  m the  matter  of  undertaking  other  enterprises,  if 
that  were  deemed  wise  ? 

Air.  Davis.  Nothing  at  all. 

YUIMA  PROJECT,  ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA. 

Air.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “YTima  project,  Arizona-California ; 
For  mamtenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  inci- 
dental operations,  $590,000.”  The  current  appropriation  is  $50Q,009. 
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What  is  the  state  of  your  current  appropriation  and  wliat  are  the 
])urposes  of  the  appropriation  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  the  current  appropriation  41  per  cent  of  the  allot- 
ment had  been  either  spent  or  encumbered  by  obligations  at  the  end 
of  December.  There  is  a little  difference  lietween  allotment  and 
appropriation.  You  understand,  the  act  limits  us  to  the  amount 
in  the  fund  so  that  we  do  not  dare  to  allot  and  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  the  entire  appropriation  at  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  current  appropriation  do  you 
expect  to  spend  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  We  expect  to  spend  nearly  all  of  it.  It  depends  on 
what  the  river  does  at  high  water.  A part  of  the  appropriation  is 
for  river  front  protection,  which  is  used  as  needed. 

DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  sum  estimated  last  year  for  flood 
protection  was  used  on  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimate  was  $200,000,  of  which  about  $70,000 
had  been  spent  up  to  March  1,  but  the  high  water  had  not  come 
then  and  we  needed  a substantial  balance  at  that  time  to  care  for 
possible  emergencies.  Slightly  over  $200,000  was  spent  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Among  the  items  on  this  project  amounting  to 
$590,000  is  an  item  of  $203,000  for  drainage.  What  part  of  the 
project  is  the  drainage  supposed  to  be  carried  on  and  how  essential 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  needed  both  above  and  below  Yuma,  mainly  the 
lower  valley.  The  lower  valley  has  a provision  made  for  that  in  a 
public  notice  already  issued.  The  upper  valley,  the  Bard  unit,  re- 
quires an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  irrigators,  which  they  have 
not  yet  given. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  likely  to  secure  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  do  not,  you  can  not  spend  the  money? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  That  is  only  a small  part.  The  main  part 
of  the  drainage  money  is  for  the  lower  valley. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  fully  protected  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  A larger  amount  that  here  estimated  is 
included  in  the  estimate  for  the  public  notice,  which  has  been  issued. 

FLOOD  PROTECTION  OF  LEVEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  another  item  of  $170,000  for  flood  protec- 
tion of  the  levees  on  which  we  have  been  spending  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  for  repair  and  guardianship  of  the 
levees,  but  the  principal  item  is  their  revetment,  which  is  undertaken 
only  when  they  are  attacked  by  the  river.  The  river’s  destructive 
attack  upon  the  levees  is  by  undermining.  The  way  we  fight  that  is 
to  bring  a trainload  of  rock  on  a track  built  on  the  levee  and  dump  it 
in  there  as  the  river  approaches  and  by  putting  there  a load  of  rock, 
when  the  river  get  immediately  under,  the  rock  drops  in  and  stops 
the  cutting. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  That  item  is,  to  a certain  extent,  an  insurance  item? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  to  a considerable  extent  it  is.  There  is  a good 
deal  of  it  that  is  necessary  for  expenditure  each  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  that  it  could  be  safely  reduced? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
reduce  it  any  considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  proposing  any  change  in  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  IMPERIAL  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

Mr  Byrnes.  What  is  the  general  situation  on  the  Yuma  project? 

It  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  last  year.  Has  it  grown  any  better 
as  to  opening  the  land,  the  use  of  the  land,  the  improvements  of  the 
land,  and  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  people  with  regard  to  their 
repa}mients  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  respect  to  all  of  the  items  you  asked  about  except 
the  last,  the  conditions  could  hardly  be  better,  hut  there  is  a lawsuit 
filed  against  the  United  States  to  resist  the  pa}mient.  The  crops 
are  immense.  The  land  is  very  rich  and  productive.  Prices  are 
high.  They  received  large  income  from  their  crops  last  year  and 
will  receive  a larger  income  next  year.  Last  year’s  crops  returned 
over  $105  per  acre  as  an  average  for  the  whole  project,  including  the 
least  successful  or  failures.  One  man  rented  his  farm  at  a cash 
rental  of  $30  per  acre  per  annum.  Other  prices  are  along  about 
there.  A good  many  cases  have  occurred  similar  to  that.  We 
recently  have  had  negotiations  with  the  ofhcers  of  Imperial  Irrigation  i 

District  who  desire  to  connect  with  the  Laguna  Dam,  for  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  pay  a large  amount  for  the  lands  now  within  the  i 

district.  They  will  be  charged  $1,600,000  for  that  privilege,  and  for  j 

the  land  outside  the  district  another  contract  has  been  negotiated,  j 

amounting  to  about  $800,000.  That,  however,  will  probabty  fall  ! 

through.  The  contract  with  the  district,  I think,  is  going  to  succeed.  | 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Imperial  Valley  District?  • 1 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Imperial  Irrigation  District;  yes,  sir.  I 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  enter  into  negotiations  and  arrangements  | 

with  them  to  hook  their  project  onto  the  Yuma  project  without  j 

additional  expense  ? I 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  Warren  Act  authorizes  a contract  of  i 

that  kind.  Of  course  it  would  require  additional  legislation  if  we  ■ 

made  additional  expenditure,  but  none  is  required. 

kir,  Byrnes.  Will  it  not  require  additional  expenditure  in  the  way  i 

of  increased  canal  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will,  hut  the  district  makes  the  expenditure. 

IVIr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  probability  of  that  arrangement  going  i 

thi-ough  and  the  work  being  actually  done,  and  how  soon  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  it  is  good.  The  contract  is  apparently  satis-  I 

factory  to  the  leading  men  of  the  district  and  has  been  transmitted  to  [ 

them  with  the  approval  of  the  vSecretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  is  my  | 

belief  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  district. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  this  proposed  arrangement  with  the  Imperial 
Valley  water  users  intended  to  make  the  Yuma  Dan  and  Canal  the 
only  source  of  diversion  for  the  Imperial  Valley  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  be  the  only  possible  source  of  diversion, 
but  I think  it  will  ])ractically  amount  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  be  in  antici[)ation  of  the  eventual  aban- 
donment of  the  diversion  lower  down  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Their  engineers  say  not.  They  say  the  heading  lower 
down  on  the  stream  should  be  maintained  in  case  anything  should 
happen  to  the  upper  diversion  and  for  various  reasons  which  they 
state.  I do  not  agree  with  that  thoroughly,  but  that  is  their  view. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A considerable  portion  of  the  lands  you  will  irrigate 
are  lands  not  now  irrigated  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  above  the 
present  irrigation  canals  ? 

Mi\  Davis.  There  is  a proviso  that  that  may  be  done,  but  the 
main  object  of  this  contract  is  to  provide  a diversion  for  the  lands 
now  irrigated. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  The  idea  is  to  substitute  a permanent  point  of  diver- 
sion in  place  of  the  unceertain  present  diversion  lower  down  the 
stream  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  it.  There  is  another  contract,  as  I said, 
which  has  been  negotiated,  but  it  probably  will  not  be  carried  out, 
providing  for  a high-line  canal  heading  at  the  laguna  dam  built  by 
the  Government  to  cover  higher  lands  than  those  now  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  district. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  condition  of  payments  on  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  project  was  just  opened  by  public  notice  last 
December.  I am  speaking  of  the  lower  Yuma  Valley.  The  public 
notice  for  the  Bard  unit  was  issued  some  years  ago.  The  construc- 
tion repayments  to  January  31  last  were  $285,000. 

Mr.  Brynes.  Does  the  sum  given  include  construction  payments 
and  maintenance  and  operation  payments  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  the  payments  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  are  back. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  are  they  back  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  probably  between  $100,000  and  $2,100,000 
back;  $132,000  back  last  June,  aU  on  the  Bar  dun  it,  which  has  had  diffi- 
culty with  ground  water.  There  have  been  some  dehnquencies  from 
the  project  since  last  December,  which  would  increase  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  how  much  that  is  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  total  remaining  due  on  January  31  last  was 
$180,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  delinciuency  in  the 
payment  of  the  construction  charges? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  reason  on  the  Bard  unit  is  largely  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  they  have  had  there  in  reducing  the  land  to  cultivation, 
a part  of  the  unit  being  very  sandy,  and  partly  to  the  rise  of  the 
water  table. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  where  you  propose  to  do  the  drainage  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  would  enter  into  some  drainage  work  there  if  the 
people  would  enter  into  the  necessary  contracts,  but  they  have  not, 
as  yet,  agreed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  outlook  on  the  Bard  unit  ? In  answer  to 
my  former  question  you  said  that  you  thought  the  situation  was 
encouraging,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  very  discouraging. 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  high-water  table  has  discouraged  a good  many  of 
the  farmers  there  and  they  have  gone  to  great  extremes,  a num- 
ber of  them  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  the  thing  is  a failure. 
Some  of  them  asked  to  be  permitted  to  change  those  units  for  units 
down  in  the  lower  project.  That  was  offered  to  such  of  them  as  we 
could  furnish  the  units,  and  some  of  them  have  taken  units  in  the 
lower  project  in  exchange  for  the  upper  units.  They  have  relin- 
quished their  homesteads  in  the  Bard  unit  and  they  have  been  re- 
questing that  they  be  permitted  to  continue  these  units  around 
Bard  for  this  year  until  they  can  get  the  lower  unit  in  shape.  We 
have  received  petitions  from  people  who  want  to  file  and  who  agree 
to  pay  up  ail  back  charges  and  all  future  charges  on  those  Bard  units. 
There  has  been  a revulsion  of  feeling,  simply  recognizing  facts  that 
we  have  been  telling  them  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  not  either  insist  upon  these  people  mak- 
ing the  payments  or  letting  some  one  come  in  who  will  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  we  should  and  I think  we  will.  They  have 
been  given  permission  to  remain  this  year  because  they  were  on  the 
ground  and  can  farm,  having  the  improvements  there,  but  their 
relinquishments  are  filed  and  effective  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  these  people  expect  the  Government  to  go  on  and 
continue  to  develop  the  enterprise  while  they  are  resisting  the  repay- 
ment of  the  sums  that  have  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  people  on  the  Bard  unit  are  not  in  that  lawsuit; 
that  project  is  in  two  States,  California  and  Arizona,  and  the  Bard 
unit  is  not  involved  in  that  litigation  at  all;  the  Yuma  County  Water 
Users  Association,  which  is  officially  carrying  on  this  suit  against  the 
United  States,  is  all  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  far  along  is  that  suit? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  filed.  They  asked  for  a preliminary 
injunction  and  a stipulation  was  entered  that  amounts  to  a temporary 
injunction.  The  case  is  pending  now,  and  we  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  get  a trial.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  further 
required  than  firmness  and  insistence  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment until  that  project  will  pay  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  large  were  the  land  areas  in  the  Bard  unit  in  the 
main  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  40  acres. 

orland  project,  cal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Orland  project.  Cal.,  ‘^For  mainte- 
nance, operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental  opera- 
tions.” Your  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $43,000,  and  the 
estimate  is  $95,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your  appropriation,  what 
work  did  you  do  and  do  you  intend  doing  this  year,  and  what  work 
do  you  propose  under  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  appropriation  for  the  Orland  project  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  which  is  the  latest  date  we  have  in  regard  to  that,  had  been 
37  per  cent  expended. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  spend  it  all? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  approximately. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  done,  in  the  main,  on  the  project? 
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Air.  Davis.  The  project  is  completed  as  far  as  construction  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  exception  of  a few  minor  points,  mainly  the  lining 
of  some  of  the  laterals  and  a little  surface  drainage  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  propose  to  spend  the  coming  fiscal  year 
$39,700  on  the  canal  system  and  $17,700  on  the  lateral  system? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  are  the  items  that  I spoke  of. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  that — canal  hning? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  a little  surface  drainage,  all  of  which  has 
been  included  in  the  cost  upon  which  public  notices  have  been  issued. 
That  project  has  the  best  record  of  any  in  repayments,  having  never 
been  a dollar  delinquent  in  any  respect.  The  people  there  paid  their 
water  rental  and  they  are  now  paying  their  construction  charges  in 
one  check  annually  the  day  it  falls  due. 

All.  Byrnes.  The  project  is  in  a prosperous  condition? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  although  it  is  not  all  productive  yet,  but  they 
are  thriving  to  make  it  so ; but  it  is  all  promising  and  as  a whole  it  is 
in  a prosperous  condition. 

Air.  Byrnes.  The  settlers  and  landowners  deal  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  through  an  association,  do  they? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  the 
Orland  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  I beheve  nothing  further. 

Air.  Mondell.  That  was  the  cleanest  looking  project  that  we  visited 
and  it  still  continues  to  be  as  prosperous  as  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

GRAND  valley  PROJECT,  COLORADO. 

Air.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Grand  Valley  project,  Colorado,  'Tor 
maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental 
operations.”  Your  current  appropriation  is  $192,000  and  you  are 
asking  for  $348,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance  and  what  do 
you  expect  to  do  with  the  additional  sum  asked  for? 

Air.  Davis.  The  Grand  Valley  project  had,  on  December  31, 
expended  52  per  cent  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  use  the  entire  amount  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  approximately,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  safely;  of 
course,  we  always  have  to  leave  a margin.  The  work  proposed  for 
next  year  is  of  tliree  classes,  namely,  one  is  lining  and  puddling 
various  points  in  the  main  canal,  which  has  been  built,  where  the 
canal  passes  through  shale  cuts,  which  are  seamy  and  leak  a great 
deal  of  water,  which  comes  up  on  the  lower  lands  and  does  damage, 
besides  the  loss  of  water;  that  can  be  remedied  in  the  way  I men- 
tioned, some  by  puddling  and  some  by  lining.  Then  we  have  the 
completion  of  the  lateral  system  for  the  35,000  acres  of  land  now 
under  canal  and  for  which  laterals  have  been  built  in  the  main.  And 
then  we  have  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a contract  which  we  have 
with  the  drainage  district  under  the  old  canals.  We  find  it  necessary 
for  the  high  line  project  to  build  a series  of  drains  to  discharge  waste 
and  drainage  water  from  our  project  and  through  the  lower  district 
to  the  river,  and  we  have  made  a contract  with  that  district  by  which 
we  build  those  outlets  and  they  perpetually  maintain  them,  which  is 
a very  important  thing,  because  of  the  value  it  is  to  them  in  drainage. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are,  however,  undertaking  a work  that  is  going 
to  cost  a good  deal  ol  money  and  which  is  of  great  value  to  them, 
that  is,  in  carrying  these  drains  thi’ough  their  lands  and,  therefore, 
draining  their  lands  while  you  are  draining  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  Do  you  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  main  drains  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  except  the  right  of  way;  I mean,  of  course,  all  of 
the  drains  we  use,  because  we  do  not  build  any  others. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  drains  you  use  run  through  their  lands  and  into 
the  river  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  build  any  of  the  lateral  drains  into  the 
main  drain? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  not  for  those  lower  lands. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  that  a pretty  liberal  arrangement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thej"  offered  to  turn  it  around,  but  we  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  sure  you  have  them  pledged  to  maintain 
those  drains  at  full  size  and  capacit}^  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  only  pledged  to  do  that  but  they  are 
bound  by  their  contracts  to  protect  the  United  States  against  any 
damage  that  might  be  done.  One  of  the  important  provisions  is 
that  this  arrangement  applies  not  only  to  the  drains  that  we  build 
but  to  the  natural  drainage  lines  that  run  down  through  these  dry 
washes,  and  they  are  the  hardest  to  maintain;  we  are  to  use  them 
to  discharge  waste  water  and  drainage  water,  and  if  that  does  any 
damage  down  there  they  protect  us  from  that  by  the  obligations  of 
this  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  first  items  that  you  referred  to,  the  canal  and 
lateral  systems,  are  comparatively  small.  I assume  that  from  the 
fact  that  in  your  recapitulation  they  only  total  $6,300.  Since  this 
statement  was  made  up  has  anythhig  arisen  which  makes  you  antici- 
pate larger  expenditures  on  the  canal  and  lateral  systems  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  we  propose  to  spend. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  drainage  item  is  $225,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  for  the  general  work  of  drainage  under  a plan 
whereby  you  carry  your  main  drains  to  the  river  through  the  pre- 
viously irrigated  lands  of  the  Grand  Valley  lying  below  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  is  the  cost  borne — ^what  is  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  charged  to  the  project. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  arrangement  have  you  with  the  people  of  the 
valley  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  You  mean  on  the  project  or  below? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Below. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  this  contract  which  I mentioned  a while  ago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whereby  you  construct  the  drains? 

kir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

klr.  Byrnes.  They  furnish  the  right  of  way  ? 

]\Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  contract  to  maintain  the  drains  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  not  only  the  drains  but  the  natural  washes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  any  tile  drainage  on  this  project  itseK? 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  is  very  little;  there  is  a little  that  we  are  putting 
in  to  remedy  some  local  difficulties;  it  is  not  on  the  project  itself,  but 
there  is  a locality  in  the  upper  end  of  the  project  where  some  of  these 
leakages  about  which  I spoke  damaged  some  valuable  orchards 
below,  and  there  we  are  putting  in  some  tile  drainage,  but  to  a very 
small  extent;  that  will  connect  with  one  of  our  main  drains. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  far  public  notice  has  not  been  issued  on  the  Grand 
Valley  project,  and,  therefore,  no  repayments  on  construction  charges 
have  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

kir.  Byrnes.  When  do  you  expect  to  open  the  project,  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  probably  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  not  this  year  if  your  system  is  practically 
finished  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Because  we  can  not  deliver  water  to  the  major  portion 
of  the  lands  on  account  of  these  laterals  and  this  drainage  work  that 
I spoke  of,  which  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  a great  deal  of  it,  and 
then  we  want  to  test  and  try  out  the  system. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  expect  a large  amount  of  land  irrigated 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  a very  large  amount;  there  are  about  5,000  acres 
that  have  been  opened  to  entry  and  settlers  invited  on  it  under  the 
rental  system  authorized  by  the  reclamation  extension  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  are  only  anticipating  S5,000  for  rentals? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  will  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  statement  of  estimated  returns  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  fiscal  year  1919,  includes  $40,000  for  the  Grand 
Valley  project.  According  to  what  you  say  now  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  getting  that  $40,000  and  that  amount  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  estimate? 

Mr.  Davis.  Out  of  construction  repayments,  yes,  sir;  it  will  be 
balanced  partly,  however,  by  rentals  for  irrigation  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  anticipate  a larger  rental  return  than  the  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  a much  larger  return. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  general  situation  on  the  Grand  Valley 
project,  the  outlook,  and  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  people? 

Mr.  Davis.  So  far  as  I know,  it  is  encouraging.  There  are  many 
physical  difficulties  regarding  the  project,  some  of  which  I have  men- 
tioned; one  is  the  fact  that  they  have  shale  under  portions  of  it,  which 
causes  the  canal  to  be  leaky  in  those  places,  and  that  condition  must 
be  fixed;  the  land  itself  is  somewhat  spotted  and  it  is  largely  for  that 
reason  that  I think  it  would  be  unwise  to  open  it  this  year,  because 
we  want  to  have  some  of  that  land  tried  out  in  an  experimental  way 
first  so  as  to  be  able  to  more  accurately  classify  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  main  you  think  the  outlook  is  reasonably  en- 
couraging on  the  Grand  Valley  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do. 

UNCOMPAHGRE  PROJECT,  COLORADO. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Uncompahgre  project,  Colorado, 
^ Wor  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  inci- 
dental operations.”  Your  current  appropriation  is  $398,000  and  ;^ou 
are  estimating  $185,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your  appropriation 
and  how  much  of  it  do  you  expect  to  use  this  year  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  We  expect  to  use  it  all,  approximately.  The  amount 
used  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  was  40  per  cent,  which  was 
48  per  cent  of  the  amount  allotted,  and  we  expect  to  use  it  all  if  the 
funds  are  available. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  How  nearly  completed  is  tliis  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  practically  completed;  there  is  very  little  yet  to 
do.  We  have  some  additional  work  on  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  and 
some  laterals  to  build  under  the  Ironstone  Canal,  but  that  vull  be 
done  in  the  next  fiscal  year  with  the  appropriation  asked  for,  we 
think. 

]\Ir.  Byrnes.  I see  that  in  your  recapitulation  of  the  proposed 
work  you  have  an  item  of  $21,400  for  the  canal  system  and  $24,300 
for  the  lateral  S5^stem.  Where  is  that  to  be  used  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  The  latter  is  mainly  in  the  Ironstone  Canal;  that  is  a 
canal  which  we  purchased  and  which  we  are  enlarging  and  extending. 
The  completion  of  the  laterals  under  it  and  of  a high  line  lateral 
under  the  South  Canal  are  covered.  The  item  of  canal  system  is  the 
work  in  the  Gunnison  Tunnel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  the  exception  of  those  two  items,  and  other 
items  totaling  approximately  $50,000,  this  estimate  of  $185,000  is 
mostly  for  operation  and  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand,  Mr.  Davis,  that  it  was  anticipated  the 
Uncompahgre  project  would  be  opened  and  repayments  begun  last 
fall  but  that  the  Secretary  wms  prevailed  upon  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  these  people  whereby  the  beginning  of  the  payment  of 
construction  charges  was  delayed  for  a period  of  five  years;  is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  under  what  construction  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary,  under  the  reclamation  law,  such  an  'extension 
for  five  years  was  made  after  the  project  was  completed? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  theory,  as  I understand  it,  is  that  the  time  of 
opening  under  the  law  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  That  is  the  only  construction  I can  conceive  was  used.  I 
have  not  heard  any  legal  argument  on  that.  They  simply  say  there 
is  not  anything  mandatory  about  it,  and  I guess  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  as  matters  now  stand  the  reclamation  fund  will 
receive  no  contribution  from  this  project  until  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  last  fall? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  right. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  that  very  favorable  arrangement,  which 
none  of  the  other  projects  have  enjoyed,  what  do  the  people  on  this 
project  agree  to  do,  if  anything? 

kir.  Davis.  To  operate  the  project  during  that  five  years  without 
expense  to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  end  of  that  five  years, 
unless  it  is  extended  by  the  Secretary,  to  begin  payments. 

klr.  Byrnes.  Have  they  taken  over  the  project? 

klr.  Davis.  Ho,  sir;  they  have  not.  The  condition  under  which  it 
was  extended  was  that  they  do  that,  but  that  was  modified  after- 
wards at  their  request. 

kir.  Byrnes.  The  people  having  got  an  extension  for  five  years, 
with  the  promise  that  they  would  at  least  pay  the  operation  charges, 
they  unload  the  operation  charges  on  the  Government? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir  ; that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  respect  is  it  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  document  by  which  they  received  this  extension 
is  the  same  document  by  which  the  arrangement  for  the  payment  of 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses  is  made.  They  did  not  make 
that  arrangement  in  a subesquent  proceeding,  hut  they  are  in  the 
same  instrument,  and  it  was  a modification  of  the  contract  tliat  the 
Secretary  first  proposed  to  them,  but  they  have  agreed  in  this  con- 
tract to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  protect 
the  United  States  from  any  loss  from  that  source.  It  is  a very  hard 
and  fast  agreement  in  that  respect  and  I think  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  enforced;  at  least  it  will  be  enforced  as  far  as  I can 
contribute  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  ? Are  they  all  paid  as  far  as  due  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  They  have  not  been  on  the  operation  and 
maintenance  basis,  technically  speaking,  but  on  the  water-rental 
basis,  and  the  water  rentals  were  required  to  be  paid  in  advance,  so 
that  there  are  no  delinquents. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  this  splendid  peach-producing  project  is  not 
going  to  contribute  anything  to  the  reclamation  fund  for  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  not  that  led  to  a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  people  on  other  projects  who  feel  they  have  not  been 
equally  well  treated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  effect. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  general  situation  on  the  Uncompahgre 
project;  are  the  people  doing  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  people  who  are  cultivating  their  lands. 
Lands  that  have  been  under  cultivation  for  two  or  three  years  or 
more  are  productive. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  some  drainage  needed  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  they  expect  to  obtain  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  carried  out  some  drainage  themselves,  and 
thus  far  the  Government  has  refused  to  undertake  any  drainage  work 
for  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  people  do  not  expect,  do  they,  that  having  been 
given  a five  years’  extension  in  the  matter  of  payments  that  the 
Government  will  now  give  them  money  with  which  to  drain  their 
lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  not  asking  that  at  the  present  time;  theyhavein 
the  past  asked  for  some  drainage  work,  but  it  has  been  refused.  Their 
hopes  in  regard  to  that  were  aroused  by  the  visit  of  ^Ir,  Kyan  to  the 
valley,  in  which,  according  to  the  newspaper  accounts  and  those 
who  heard  him,  he  made  statements  promising  that  the  Government 
would  do  that  drainage  work,  and  I understand  that  the  work  that 
they  had  undertaken  in  that  line  was  stopped  thereby. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  or,  at  least, 
a great  deal  of  complaint  among  the  people  on  other  reclamation 
projects  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  in  deferring  pay- 
ments for  five  years  on  this  project;  they  have  felt  that  this  was  a 
fine  project  and  that  the  people  there  were  as  well  able  to  make 
their  payments  as  they  were  elsewhere.  The  arrangement  having 
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been  made,  however,  I suppose  it  is  apparent  to  everybod}/,  at  least 
it  should  be,  that  in  view  of  that  very  liberal  treatment  the  people 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley  can  not  expect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  now  carry  on  drainage  work  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  think  they  expect  it;  very  few,  if  any,  do. 

BOISE  PROJECT,  IDAHO. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Boise  project,  Idaho,  ^^For  main- 
tenance, operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental 
operations:  Provided,  That  no  mone}^  shall  be-  expended  for  exten- 
sions of  the  Boise  project,  except  such  amounts  as  may  be  collected 
from  construction  charges  on  that  pr<^ject  under  public  notice.^* 
What  is  the  purpose  of  that  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  completed  portion  of  the  project  was  opened  under 
public  notice  last  spring  and  payments  were  to  fall  due  the  1st  day 
of  December.  The  amount  due  at  that  time,  I believe,  was  about 
$180,000.  There  was  an  active  campaign  to  avoid  that  payment 
and  suit  to  that  effect  was  threatened  and  has  been  filed.  That,  of 
course,  puts  a cloud  upon  the  probability  of  receiving  that  money 
and  also  upon  the  wisdom  of  further  extensions  in  that  valley,  and 
for  those  reasons  that  proviso  was  suggested. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  what  extent  were  the  construction  charges  paid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  major  portion  of  the  people  have  already  paid. 

Mr.  Cavis.  Practically  all  of  them,  but  they  have  paid  under 
protest. 

Mr.  Davis.  Many  of  them  filed  protests  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  just  how  much 
has  been  paid  and  the  amount  remaining  unpaid. 

Mr.  Davis.  To  January  31  of  this  year  $153,573  had  been  paid  of 
$171,901  due,  leaving  $18,328  still  due.  This,  balance  has  doubtless 
been  materially  reduced  by  subsequent  payments  and  both  the 
amount  due  and  that  paid  will  be  further  increased  with  additional 
water-right  applications  from  private  lands.  The  amount  falling 
due  next  December  is  estimated  at  $185,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  current  appropriation  is  $396,000.  MTiat  is  the 
state  of  the  fund? 

Mr.  Davis.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  money  had  been  spent  or 
encumbered  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  expectation  with  regard  to  needmg  all 
the  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will  need  that  all,  and  will  expend  practically  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  now  asking  for  $732,000,  and  referring  again 
to  the  proviso  that  has  been  mentioned,  “that  no  money  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  extensions  of  the  Boise  project,  except  such  amounts  as 
may  be  collected  from  construction  charges  on  that  project  under 
public  notice,”  would  not  that  proviso,  in  its  present  form,  hamper 
operations  because  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  due  for  construction 
charges  would  not  in  any  case  in  any  year  be  anything  hke  the  sum 
you  propose  to  expend? 

Davis.  No,  sir;  because  that  covers  extensions  only.  The 
rest  of  the  estimate  is  for  operation  and  other  things,  canal  lining, 
etc.  The  extension  part  of  it  is  under  item  4. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  the  estimated  receipts  from  construction 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  $185,000  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimated  receipts  from  construction  cliarges  are 
$185,000,  and  your  items  of  canal  s}^stem  $54,000,  and  lateral  system 
$80,000,  totahng  $134,000,  I suppose  are  your  extension  items'. 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  items  include  extensions;  yes,  sir.  The  ex-' 
tensions  come  under  canal  system  and  lateral  system. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  are  the  only  two  items  that  contemplate  ex- 
tension ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  does  not  apply  to  the  $54,000  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  looking  at  the  recapitulation  on  page  26. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  first  item  of  $54,000  is  not  an  extension  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  the  contemplated  extensions  amount  to 
about 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  About  $180,000  for  extensions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  extensions  are 
about  equal  in  amount  to  the  sums  that  will  be  due  on  construction 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  therefore  the  adoption  of  that  proviso  vdll  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  the  construction  contemplated,  provided  the 
payments  are  made  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  sir,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  just  one  more  question  before  we  leave  the 
Boise  project:  Wliat  is  the  general  situation  on  the  Boise  project 
as  regards  the  condition  of  the  lands,  the  crop  conditions,  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  settlers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  character  of  the  land  and  of  the  irrigation  system, 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  land  are  all  excellent,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  better  those  conditions,  with  the  exception  of  a few  water- 
logged spots  that  are  causing  some  difficulty,  and  for  which  an 
estimate  is  made.  This  estimate  is  made  to  take  care  of  that.  I 
think  the  major  part  of  the  water  users  are  of  a cooperative  turn  of 
mind,  but  the  other  element  is  in  power  in  the  water  users’  asso- 
ciation, and  they  instituted  suit  to  avoid  payment,  basing  it  not 
only  upon  the  ground  of  extravagance,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  notice  does  not  equitably  fix  the  charges  as  the  law  requires. 
That  is  the  ground,  I understand,  that  they  take. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  the  people  generally  join  in  that  effort  to  evade 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  'Davis.  The  Water  Users’  Association,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  those  users,  has  taken  that  position,  but,  as  I say,  I do 
not  think  the  majority  of  the  water  users  are  in  agreement  with  them. 
I think  they  have  gone  further  than  the  people  expected,  and  I think 
there  has  been  a good  feal  of  change  of  feeling,  but,  of  course,  that  is 
only  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a wonderfully  fine  country,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a good  advertisement  for  the  Boise  Valley  for  the  water 
users  to  insist,  after  having  been  assisted  by  the  Government,  that 
their  lands  are  not  worth  what  the  Government  put  into  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  do  not  claim  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  WTiat  do  they  claim — that  it  is  just  a way  to  escape 
their  just  obligations  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  they  do  not,  of  course,  admit  that  these  obli- 
gations are  just.  Their  claim  is  that  the  cost  has  been  inequitably 
distributed  over  the  land.  There  is  a lot  of  old  land  that  was 
formerly  irrigated  and  for  which  they  purchased  supplemantary 
storage  rights.  They  have  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  the  storage, 
and  that,  being  an  expensive  item,  was  regarded  by  the  department 
as  equitable. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  these  people  won  their 
contention,  the  result  would  be  to  shift  the  burden  from  a certain 
class  of  settlers  to  another  class  of  settlers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Is  that  realized  and  understood  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  I presume  that  they  realize  that  is  impossible,  because 
we  can  not  collect  more  from  the  other  parties  than  the  contract  with 
them  already  provides  for,  but  I suppose  they  have  some  idea  that 
they  can  get  rid  of  it  in  some  other  way,  by  legislation,  or  otherwise, 
or,  perhaps,  that  the  courts  can  relieve  them. 

KING  HILL  PEOJECT,  IDAHO. 

Mr.  Byenes.  For  continuing  construction  and  incidental  operation 
of  the  King  tiill  project,  Idaho,  you  estimate  $423,000.  The  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $200,000.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  appropriation  for  the  King  Hill  project  is  sub- 
stantially expended.  There  will  be  none  left  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Have  you  changed  your  estimate  as  to  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  King  Hill  pro j ect  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  costs  have  been  advancing  rapidly,  of 
course,  for  the  last  two  years,  and  it  will  cost  more  than  was  esti- 
mated two  years  ago.  We  have  a contract,  however,  providing  that 
they  shall  pay  the  entire  costs,  and  that  when  the  amount  that  their 
contract  covers  is  expended  we  shall  expend  no  more  money. 

Mr.  Byenes.  What  is  your  present  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Davis.  $1,000,000,  and  that  is  the  amount  covered  by  the 
contract. 

Mr.  Byenes.  The  estimated  cost  was  $875,000.  That  was  the 
estimated  cost  last  year.  Why  was  that  increased  ? 

^h\  Davis.  That  was  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  construction. 
That  estimate,  of  course,  was  made  nearly  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Of  your  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  amounting  to 
$423,000,  $356,000  is  for  the  canal  system. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Are  you  justified  in  making  that  large  expenditure 
on  the  canal  system  of  this  project  tliis  ye^r  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  material  and  labor? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  so.  The  only  basis  on  which  I would  have  con- 
sented to  favor  this  at  all,  even  under  peace  conditions,  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  its  destruction.  There  are  a lot  of  wooden 
flumes  there,  high  trestles,  and  pressure  pipes  that  are  approaching 
disintegration,  and  there  is  a considerable  acreage  of  cultivated  land 
under  the  project  and  more  that  can  be  cidtivated.  The  investment 
that  has  been  made  by  the  settlers  would  be  a total  loss  to  those  who 
made  it,  but  it  can  be  saved  by  this  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
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Government,  which  can  be  rejniid  by  the  land  without  any  c|iiestion 
in  my  mind.  It  will  cost  considerable  money,  but  that  cost  would  be 
a small  matter  compared  with  the  cost  of  abandoning  the  country, 
which  might  occur  if  this  work  were  not  done. 

IVIi.  Byrnes.  Now  that  you  are  at  wmrk  on  the  King  Hill  project 
and  understand  the  situation  thoroughly,  does  the  project  look  as 
favorable  and  as  feasible  to  you  as  when  you  first  undertook  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  not  much  difference.  We  knew^  that 
it  w^as  a hard  pull  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  received  any  returns  from  the  King  Hill 
project  up  to  this  time;  and  if  so,  how^  much? 

kir.  Davis.  No,  sir;  w’e  have  done  very  little  on  it. 

]\'Ir.  Byrnes.  They  are  using  the  water  that  you  are  supplying, 
are  they  not  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  be  said  to  be  supplying  them  any 
w^ater  now.  The  contract  that  we  have  wfith  them  provides  that  they 
shall  perpetually  operate  that  project;  we  never  take  over  the  opera- 
tion under  the  contract.  They  agree  to  repay  the  construction  cost 
in  five  equal  annual  installments  on  December  1 of  each  year,  begin- 
ning in  1921,  but  by  meeting  certain  requirements  as  to  cultivation 
the  payments  are  extended  to  the  usual  20-year  period  of  the  exten- 
sion act.  There  is  no  interest  on  pa5unents  not  due,  but  interest  and 
penalties  on  overdue  payments  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same 
amount  as  provided  in  sections  3 and  6 of  the  extension  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  the  conditions  on  the  project  reasonably  favor- 
able, and  are  the  people  hopeful,  or  is  the  outlook  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  land  is  good;  the  most  of  it  is  first  class. 
Some  of  it  is  second  class.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  water 
supply  is  ample. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  ^^^ou  want  to  say  anything  more  in  regard  to  this 
project,  Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I would  like  to  have  a little  closer  definition  of  the  law. 
There  is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  legal  men  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  passed  last  year  concerning  this 
project,  which  refers  to  the  reclamation  act.  Many  authorities  are 
quoted,  not  all  of  them  in  agreement,  as  to  wTether  that  legislation 
referred  to  the  original  reclamation  act,  or  to  the  original  act  plus  the 
amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  difference  does  it  make  practically  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  makes  a number  of  differences.  In  fact,  it  w'ould 
involve  us  in  some  absurdities  if  we  proceeded  under  the  strict  wording 
of  the  act  if  only  the  original  act  was  referred  to.  I do  not  have 
clearly  in  mind  just  w'hat  they  are,  but  there  are  two  or  three  reasons 
why  it  is  impossible  to  apply  it,  and  we  wmuld  like  to  have  it  clarified. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  an  interpretation  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  By  this  provision : 

Provided,  That  said  project  shall  he  subject  to  the  reclamation  act  of  June  17, 1902, 
and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  now  or  hereafter  enacted, 
so  far  as  applicable  and  consistent  with  contract  heretofore  made  between  the  United 
States  and  King  Hill  Irrigation  district. 

Air.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  object  of  the  amendment  you  suggest? 

Air.  Davis.  It  is  simply  to  clear  up  a few  doubts  in  connection 
with  it. 

Air.  Byrnes.  How  important  is  it  that  that  should  be  done  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government? 
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]Mi\  Davis.  As  I see  it,  it  merely  heads  off  possible  litigation  or 
criticism,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  heads  off  litigation  if  it  is  against 
the  other  man  and  criticism  if  it  is  in  his  favor.  Sometimes  disputes 
might  arise.  There  are  a lot  of  powers  and  regulations  that  subse- 
quent acts  have  conferred  and  made,  and  under  the  language  drawn 
here  they  would  apply  to  this  as  to  other  projects. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  to  you:  Since  this  pro- 
vision was  enacted  and  this  appropriation  made,  you  have  made  a 
contract  with  the  King  Hill  project  people  which  in  effect  does 
modify,  so  far  as  this  project  is  concerned,  the  provisions  of  the  rec- 
lamation law,  to  wit,  in  the  matter  of  payments  and  repayments. 
You  provide  in  that  contract,  as  I recall,  for  repayment  in  five  annual 
installments. 

kir.  Davis.  All  that  has  been  done  here  has  been  done  on  the 
theory  of  this  draft;  that  is,  that  the  subsequent  acts  passed  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  project  did  apply,  and  that  the  reference  to  the 
reclamation  act  means  the  subsequent  modifications  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  desire  to  make  in 
regard  to  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I would  like  to  have  a further  proviso,  as 
follovrs: 

That  the  reclaimed  lands  in  this  project  which  have  been  segregated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  August  18,  1894,  shall  on  proper  proof  be  patented  to  the  State 
of  Idaho,  or  its  assigns. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a question  of  the  present  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  not  quite  the  way  to  say 
that.  It  strikes  me  that  what  you  want  is  a provision  to  the  effect 
that  the  reclamation  effected  under  the  operations  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  may  be  considered  by  the  Secretar}"  of  the  Interior  as  though 
it  were  reclamation  effected  by  the  State  mider  the  Carey  Act.  Your 
only  difficulty,  as  I understand  it,  is  this,  or  I presume  this  is  the  dif- 
ficulty: The  State  undoubted^  had  a contract  with  someone  under 
the  Carey  Act  to  reclaim  this  land. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  did  have. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  lands  were  not  fully  reclaimed  under  that  con- 
tract, and  the  State  was  not  able  to  make  this  proof,  and,  therefore, 
the  lands  were  not  patented. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  while  you  are  proposing  to  go  in  and  do  exactly 
what  the  State  was  obligated  to  do,  the  Secretary,  I take  it,  assumes 
that  he  can  not  accept  that  proof  as  reclamation  by  the  State,  because 
it  is  not  reclamation  by  the  State,  and,  therefore,  some  such  language 
as  I have  suggested,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  appropriate. 

^Ir.  Davis.  I suggest  the  following  clause: 

That  for  the  purposes  of  issuing  patent  to  lands  reclaimed,  the  reclamation  effected 
by  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  may  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  eciuivalent  to  reclamation  effected  by  the  State  of  Idaho, 
under  the  Carey  act  of  August  18,  1894. 

They  have  formed  an  irrigation  district  of  those  lands. 
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MINIDOKA  PROJECT,  IDAHO. 


IVIi'.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^'Minidoka  project,  Idaho:  For 
maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental 
operations.’’  Your  current  appropriation  is  $222,000.  YTiat  is  the 
state  of  the  appropriation,  how  much  have  you  used,  and  how  much 
do  you  expect  to  use  ? 

kir.  Davis.  We  expect  to  use  the  entire  appropriation,  although 
only  32  per  cent  was  encumbered  at  the  end  of  December,  hut  that 
was  partly  on  account  of  the  postponement  of  maintenance  work  and 
cleaning  the  canals  on  account  of  the  labor  situation.  It  will  he 
required,  practically  all  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

ilr.  Byrnes.  Will  it  all  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  under  the  head  of  ‘‘Examination  and  sur- 
vey,” and  “Storage  system,”  you  have  an  item  first  of  $4,000  and 
second  an  item  of  $112,000.  Where  is  this  storage  work  and  how 
essential  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  provides  for  beginning  the  work  on  the  reservoir 
at  Island  Park,  on  the  north  fork  of  Snake  River.  I think  that  is 
one  of  the  items  and  probably  the  one  most  questionable  in  out 
estimate,  but  I should  like  to  see  it  go  through.  I think  it  is  wise. 
I think  it  comes  nearer  to  the  line  than  any  we  have  now  recom- 
mended. It  is  a fact  that  we  have  not  enough  storage  on  that  river 
to  accommodate  the  lands  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  essential  is  that  for  the  lands  already  under 
cultivation  or  those  likely  to  come  under  cultivation  in  the  near 
future  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  essential  for  the  lands  at  present  cultivated 
under  the  reclamation  project,  1 ' i i ^ 


the  storage  they  want.  There  are  a number  of  other  projects  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Idaho  Falls  and  one  near  the  American  Falls  which 
have  not  aU  the  storage  they  want.  We  have  sold  aU  of  the  storage 
we  could  spare  from  Jackson  Lake  to  those  people.  As  long  as  there 
is  a shortage  in  there  the  integrity  of  our  own  water  supply  is  threat- 
ened, as  we  must  get  our  stored  water  down  the  river  past  these 
canals.  We  have  always  gotten  through  fairly  well,  but  it  is  a con- 
dition which  it  is  desirable  to  relieve. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  not  the  Idaho  authorities  maintain  the  supply^ 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliey  have  done  very  nobly  so  far,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
difficult  matter  and  it  is  almost  impossible  physically  to  separate 
the  vrater  due  each  of  the  head  gates  between  Jackson  Lake  and  the 
Minidoka  project  on  account  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  river 
fluctuates  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  dropping  and  really 
makes  it  absolutely  impossible  to  divide  it  properly  and  accurately. 
The  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  storage  to  have  their  rights 
completed.  If  they  get  all  the  rights  completed,  an  annual  campaign 
more  or  less  friendly,  but  nevertheless  intense,  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  this  storage  basin,  a lake  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  natural  valley  of  a gorge  at  the  lower  end  on 
the  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  easily  accessible  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  wagon  road.  I have  forgotten 
the  exact  distance  from  the  railroad;  it  is  not  very  far,  probably  10 
or  20  miles. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  sufficiently  important  and 
urgent  to  justify  the  expenditure  at  this  time  with  the  increased  cost  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I can  not  say  very  emphatically  that  I do.  That  is 
my  judgment,  however. 

POWER  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  proposing  on  this  project  the  inauguration 
of  a very  extensive  power  system — labor,  $53,000;  material,  $77,000; 
contract  pa}"ments,  $183,000.  lYhere  is  the  proposed  power  S3^stem? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  an  additional  unit  in  the  Minidoka  power  plant. 
The  Minidoka  project  is  now  pumping  water  to  the  largest  pumping 
irrigation  system  in  the  world.  It  has  no  margin  of  excess  power. 
It  is  all  used  right  up  to  the  limit  at  the  peak  of  the  season  every 
3^ear.  That  is  a rather  hazardous  thing  to  do.  If  one  unit  should 
burn  out,  which  did  occur  one  year,  but  which  was  before  the  project 
was  far  developed,  it  would  leave  us  short  of  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  present  power  plant  at  the 
same  site  for  the  pumping  of  water  to  the  same  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  an  additional  burden  on  those  lands  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  also  provide  water  for  some  land 
not  yet  reached. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  lands  which  are  to  be  served  by  this  addi- 
tional pumping  project  open  to  settlement  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  expect  to  be  reimbursed  for  this  sum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  an  item  in  the  public  notice  that  covers  their 
proportion  of  this  cost.  This  item,  if  it  goes  through,  will  to  some 
extent  relieve  the  storage  difficulties  that  I spoke  of,  instead  of 
maintaining  Lake  W alcott  at  its  full  head.  If  we  develop  more  power, 
we  can  draw  it  down  20  per  cent  every  year  for  storage  purposes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  enter  into  an  additional  con- 
tract with  these  people  in  order  to  insure  the  return  of  the  money  ex- 
pended for  power  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  quite  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  the  people  understand  the  additional  obhga- 
tions  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  will  not  be  any  additional  burden  laid  on  them 
which  is  not  already  covered  by  the  public  notice  issued.  The  addi- 
tional storage  made  available  by  this  will  nearly  cover  it,  and  a part 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  present  public  notice.  We  could  draw  down 
Lake  Walcott  6 feet  right  at  the  peak  of  the  season  when  we  need  that 
storage  and  need  it  at  that  point,  much  more  valuable  than  anything 
in  the  mountains.  We  could  save  a great  deal  of  water  and  make 
available  that  much  storage  if  we  had  a greater  power  installation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Nevertheless,  except  as  you  bring  under  additional 
lands,  this  is  an  additional  charge  on  this  project  after  the  costs  have 
been  fixed. 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  storage  will  largely  pay  for  it  and  can  be  disposed 
of,  all  of  it,  to  the  private  districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  additional  land  will  you  bring  under  the 
project  by  this  power? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  little.  There  are  a few  high  points  which  are  not 
pumped  on  at  the  present  time,  scattered  in  this  project,  which  it  will 
furnish  power  for. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  build  the  power  plant  would  you  also  con> 
struct  the  storage  system  the  coming  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  not.  If  you  make  the  appropriation  that  we 
have  asked  for  I think  it  is  doubtful  if  we  would  use  that  part  for  the 
storage  system.  I propose  to  use  some  discretion,  and  the  Secretary 
has  already  instructed  me  to,  about  the  expenditure  of  specific  items 
appropriated,  if  we  can  find  some  way  that  we  can  avoid  it.  I pro- 
pose to  exercise  that  policy  throughout. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  the  probability  that  you  will  not  need  it,  is 
it  wise  to  appropriate  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  the  storage,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  think  any  harm  could  be  done.  We  are 
anxious  to  do  it  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Congress.  If  they 
do  not  want  me  to  spend  it,  I do  not  want  it  appropriated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  is  whether  you  will  need  it  beyond  a 
question . 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  think  that  we  do  beyond  a question  need  it. 
It  .would  be,  perhaps,  wise. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  be  justified  in  putting  in  the  power 
system  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  cost? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  one  thing  I should  speak  of  to  be  complete  in 
my  statement.’  There  is  some  dem.and  for  power  that  we  can  not 
now  furnish  for  mines  nearby  there  which  are  now  using  fuel  which 
would  be  thereby  saved,  and  that  would  return  a portion  of  the  cost. 
There  is  an  item  of  $33,000  under  that  estimate  to  build  transmission 
to  the  mines  that  I speak  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  estimates  were  made  some  time  ago.  Would 
they  cover  the  present  cost  of  pumping  machinery  and  the  increased 
cost  of  construction? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  they  were  pretty  liberally  made  last  August, 
but  possibly  they  might  be  exceeded  somewhat. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  the  Minidoka  project  is  opened 
under  public  notice  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  All  we  can  furnish  water  to. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  payments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  state  of  the  project  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Excellent;  very  prosperous,  and  we  are  having  no 
trouble  with  them. 
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GARDEN  CITY  PROJECT,  KANSAS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Garden 
City  project,  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  machinery  that  was  installed  for  the  power  plant, 
the  pipe  lines  and  the  transmission  lines  have  been  sold  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  last  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  Government  any  further  obligations  there? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  likely  to  be  any  question  raised  as  to  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  m connection  with  that  project,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  no  serious  question.  The  GoYernment  owns 
some  land  there,  and  the  people  of  Garden  City  are  trying  to  get  it. 

jMr.  Mondell.  How  much  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A little  land  where  the  plant  stood. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  What  were  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $38,155.71. 

Mr.  Mondell.  lYhat  was  the  net  loss  on  that  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  net  investment  on  our  books  March  1 last  was 
$325,482.27.  The  returns  up  to  date  have  amounted  to  a httle  over 
10  per  cent.  There  is  still  some  property  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  estimate  the  value  of  what  remains  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  The  returns  so  far  amount  to  about  10|  per  cent. 

HUNTLEY  PROJECT,  MONTANA. 


Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  item  is,  ^‘Huntley  project,  Montana,’’  and 
your  current  appropriation  is  $171,000.  ^¥hat  is  the  condition  of 
your  fund  and  the  prospect  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year? 

IVIr.  Davis.  We  wiU  need  ah  of  the  money.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
44  per  cent  was  expended. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  askmg  $112,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
of  which  $17,000  is  for  canal  and  lateral  systems.  What  part  of  the 
project  is  that  on  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  That  is  largely  to  provide  the  replacement  of  deterio- 
rated timber  structures  on  the  main  canal  of  the  first  unit,  lateral 
system,  with  permanent  type  structures.  A portion  of  that  is 
chargeable  to  supplemental  construction  and  a portion  to  operation 
and  maintenance. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  $60,000  for  drainage  ? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Mondell.  Would  those  items  increase  the  cost  beyond  the 
original  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  entered  into  supplemental  con- 
struction contracts  to  cover  it. 

Air.  AIondell.  The  Huntley  project  is  open  under  pubhc  notice, 
is  it  ? 

Air.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  AIondell.  AYhat  is  the  condition  with  regard  to  the  repay- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Hmitley  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  regardmg 
repayments. 

Air.  Mondell.  Has  practically  everythmg  been  paid  there  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  is  very  little  delinquency. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  do  not  pay,  what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  case  of  that  project  being  public  land  we  have 
the  power  to  cancel  the  entry. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  it  is  not  all  public  land  what  do  }^ou  do? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  remedy  then  is  to  shut  off  the  water,  and 
the  second  is  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  which  we  hold  on  the  private 
land.  On  the  Huntley  project  the  construction  charges  accrued  to 
last  June  were  $280,951,  and  the  collections  were  $274,867,  leaving 
$6,084  delinquent  at  that  time.  The  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  show  a similar  record.  There  is  a small  water  rental  account 
which  has  been  overpaid  $97. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  is  the  general  condition  on  the  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  prosperity.  There  are  a few  places  where 
the  ground  water  is  high  and  this  drainage  is  designed  to  relieve 
that  condition. 

milk  river  PRO.JECT,  MONTANA. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  item  is  ''Milk  River  project,  Montana,” 
and  your  current  appropriation  is  $330,000.  What  is  the  condition 
of  the  fund  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Fifty-three  per  cent  had  been  spent  on  December  31. 
It  will  all  be  needed.  That  is  the  first  project  on  which  we  should 
like  to  have  a continuation  of  the  existing  appropriation,  not  but 
what  it  is  likely  that  most  of  this  money  will  be  spent,  but  there 
are  some  uncertainties  about  that,  and  if  there  is  any  left  we  should 
like  to  use  it,  because  the  estimate  was  made  very  close. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  balance  will  not  be  very  large  in  any  event? 

Mr.  Davis.  No:  very  small. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  $186,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
for  examination  and  surveys  $6,600  and  for  storage  system  $54,200. 
Where  is  that  money  to  be  expended? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  money  for  the  storage  system  is  to  be  expended 
mainly  on  the  Sherburne  Lakes  Dam  now  under  construction,  and 
which  will  probably  be  finished  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  that  sum  finish  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  estimated  to  complete  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  canal  system,  $16,000.  Yfhere  will  that  work 
be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A part  of  it  is  the  completion  of  the  diversion  dam  at 
Dodson,  a dam  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  years,  and  which 
requires  certain  replacements;  $4,000  is  to  provide  for  removing 
slides  from  the  St.  Marys  Canal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  lateral  system  you  estimate  $23,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  continuation  of  the  construction  of  the 
lateral  system  on  the  irrigated  lands,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  use 
the  water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  drainage  system  you  are  asking  $30,000. 
Where  do  you  expect  to  drain  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  some  drainage  needed  below  the  Nelson  reser- 
voir, some  land  which  has  become  water-logged,  partly  from  seepage 
from  the  reservoir,  probably. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  project  is  still  being  operated  under  water  ren- 
tals ? 
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Mi\  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

jVIt.  Mondell.  Have  the  water  rentals  been  paid  ? 

^ilr.  Davis.  There  was  $4,857  uncollected  last  June. 

^^Ir.  Mondell.  That  is  a considerable  proportion  of  the  amount  due, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  amount  accrued  was  $18,000,  so  that  about  75  per 
cent  had  been  paid. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  put  into  the  record  a statement  of  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  these  payments. 

Mr.  Davis.  To  the  close  of  last  month  (March,  1918),  of  $24,615 
due,  $19,378,  nearly  80  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  leaving  $5,237  yet 
due.  More  will  be  paid  as  the  season  advances  to  quahfy  for  water 
this  summer. 

Mondell.  I notice  that  your  estimate  of  water  rentals  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919  is  only  $12,000.  How  does  that  amount  come  to  be 
less  than  the  amount  for  the  past  year? 

J^Ir.  Davis.  It  is  not  less.  The  figures  I have  given  cover  more  than 
one  year,  being  since  operation  began. 

A'lr.  Mondell.  When  do  you  expect  to  open  this  project  and  have 
payments  begin  ? 

Air.  Davis.  I think  we  can  open  it  either  next  year  or  the  year 
following. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimated  acreage  to  which  you  were  ready  to 
supply  water  in  1917  was  47,000  acres,  but  the  acreage  actually  irri- 
gated was  only  11,058? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  that  wide  difference? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  water  has  been 
available  only  for  a short  time,  and  last  year  was  the  first  year  we 
could  deliver  a reliable  supply;  the  St.  Mary  Canal,  bringing  it  over 
from  another  drainage  basin,  was  a new  thing  and  a long  ways  off, 
and  people  did  not  have  confidence  in  the  water  supply  to  a very 
great  extent.  Another  reason  is  that  they  are  always  hoping  for 
rain  in  that  country,  so  that  the  water  there  is  not  going  to  be  used 
generally,  in  my  opinion,  and  judging  from  our  experience  on  the 
Lower  Yellowstone. 

jMr.  Byrnes.  It  depends  upon  the  prognostication  of  the  ground 
hog  as  to  whether  you  will  get  people  to  take  the  water? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  and  the  gambling  instinct  that  seems  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  minds'  of  some  people. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  estimate  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  supply 
water  to  64,000  acres  this  year.  Wh.at  is  the  outlook  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  water  that  will  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I have  not  any  information  on  that  point  yet.  I think, 
however,  that  there  will  be  an  increase,  because  they  were  not  very 
successful  with  their  dry  farming  last  year. 

>Ir.  Byrnes.  Last  year  was  a very  bad  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  for  those  who  did  not  irrigate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  will  take  a chance  that 
this  year  will  be  better  ? 

kir.  Davis.  Some  undoubtedly  will. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  general  outlook  with  regard  to  this 
project? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  regard  tlie  prospect  of  recovering  all  of  the 
expenditures  frem  the  Milk  Kiver  project  as  bright,  on  account  of 
what  I have  just  said — that  there  is  a gambling  instinct  among 
those  people  which  leads  them  to  depend  upon  rain  rather  than 
irrigation,  when  there  is  a chance  of  getting  rain,  which  does  not 
apply  to  a real  arid  region,  this  being  a semiarid  region.  I speak  in 
this  way  because  of  our  experience  in  the  Lower  Yellowstone  project, 
the  Sun  Kiver  project,  and  the  Milk  River  project,  where  we  have 
had  the  same  experience. 

SUN  RIVER  PROJECT,  MONTANA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Sun  River  project,  Montana,  “For 
maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  incidental 
operations.”  The  current  appropriation  is  $128,000.  What  is  the 
state  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  money  was  about  66  per  cent  expended  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  will  all  be  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  $222,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
of  which  you  are  proposing  to  spend  $23,000  on  the  storage  system. 
Where  will  that  storage  work  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  making  available  a small  amount  of  storage 
for  regulation  purposes  in  the  Pishkun  Reservoir.  That  reservoir 
will  not  be  built  to  completion  for  a long  time,  but  it  is  a natural 
depression,  and  will  serve  to  regulate  the  water  in  the  main  canal 
and  provide  a more  reliable  supply  on  the  land.  It  is  a small  item. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  For  the  canal  system  you  propose  to  spend  $92,000. 
What  extension  of  that  canal  system  do  you  contemplate? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  mainly  for  the  puddhng  and  lining  of  the  main 
canal  where  it  has  shown  excessive  leakage,  which  endangers  its 
safety. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a rather  unanticipated  item? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  some  extent  it  is.  Some  trouble  was  anticipated 
on  those  side  hills  but  it  has  been  worse  than  we  expected. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $21,000  for  the  lateral  system? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  extentions  and  completions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  expenditure  on  the  canal  and  lateral  systems 
necessary  and  urgent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes  sir;  to  make  the  water  available  for  certain  of  the 
lands  it  is  necessary.  While  this  project  is  in  a region  where  they 
have  considerable  rainfall  and  which  might  be  called  a semiarid 
region,  where  they  have  succeeded  in  past  years  in  dry  farming  to 
some  extent,  there  is  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  irrigation  in 
my  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  everybody  who  understands  the  subject. 
But  there  will  be  this  gambling  instinct  that  will  crop  out,  although 
on  this  project  there  is  this  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the 
Government  owns  a great  deal  of  the  land  and  can  cancel  the  titles. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A little  over  46,000  acres  have  been  entered. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  46,819  acres  to  last  June. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  were  able  to  supply  water  for  16,244  acres  in 
1917,  but  only  6,675  acres  were  actually  irrigated? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  WRy  that  wide  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
land  that  might  have  been  irrigated  and  the  amount  that  was  irri- 
gated ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  semiarid  situation  obtains  there  and  only  a por- 
tion of  the  landowners  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  use  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  water,  so  far,  has  been  used  on  a rental  basis? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  the  part  of  the  project  so  far  served  is  opened. 
That  is  the  Fort  Shaw  unit.  The  unit  on  Greenfields  Bench  has  not 
been  opened. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  of  returns  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
fiscal  year  1919,  evidently  contemplated  the  opening  of  a portion  of 
this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  it  been  opened  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  the  Greenfields  Bench. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  WiU  it  be  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I think  the  idea  is  to  open  a part  of  it  next  year, 
and  that  will  be  for  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  your  item  of  15,000  for  construction  repayments 
should  be  cut  out  of  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  Fort  vShaw  unit,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
has  been  opened. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  nothing  for  water  rentals  under  that  item. 
Do  you  not  expect  to  secure  any  rentals  ? 

Davis.  Yes;  we  do  now.  The  Greenfields  unit  has  been  de- 
layed by  fading  contractors. 

Byrnes.  You  ought  to  be  getting  something  from  this  project 
in  some  way? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes.  We  should  get  something  from  water  rentals 
on  the  Greenfields  unit  next  year.  The  old  unit  is  paying  construc- 
tion and  operation  charges. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  payments  on  water 
rentals  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  have  not  been  any  water  rental  accruals  as  yet — 
you  see,  we  have  not  agreed  to  deliver  water  to  the  north  side  at  all 
yet.  The  south  side  has  been  under  construction  charges  for  some 
years;  there  the  construction  charge  accruals  have  been  $105,000  and 
the  collections  $102,000,  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  charges 
have  been  $53,000  and  the  collections  $49,000;  a very  small  per- 
centage unpaid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Fort  Shaw  unit  of  this  project  has  been  under 
ditch  for  some  years  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  gotten  under  way 
very  successfully.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  difficulty  is  a natural  one,  that  a good 
deal  of  that  land  is  heavy  sod  and  it  is  difficult  to  subdue  it  for  that 
reason,  but  they  are  keeping  up  their  payments  pretty  wed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  drainage  going  to  be  required  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  the  land  needs  drainage,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  agreed  to  pay  for  it,  so  we  are  not  taking  it  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  Sun  River  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  the  outlook  is  good  provided  sufficient  firmness 
is  exercised  in  insisting  upon  the  use  and  payment  for  the  water,  as 
it  is  very  fertile  country.  The  major  portion  of  it  is  fine  land,  and 
although  it  has  a cold  climate  it  is  very  productive. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I suppose  you  intend  to  use  firmness  with  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  So  far  as  I have  any  discretion  I certainly  shall  use  firm- 
ness. I would  like  to  make  an  additional  statement  concerning  the  Sun 
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Kiver  project.  We  would  like  to  have  introduced  into  this  hill  an 
extension  of  the  1916  appropriation,  which  is  available  until  June  30 
next  for  contracts  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1916.  We  had  difficulty 
there  of  this  kind:  We  contracted  the  work  on  the  canal  system  and 

some  of  the  contractors  failed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  contract  work 
in  that  country,  and  after  long  delay  we  have  had  to  take  up  by 
Government  forces  the  completion  of  the  suspended  contract,  and  in 
order  to  have  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  that,  which  was  begun 
under  the  appropriation  of  1916,  that  appropriation  would  have  to  be 
extended  or  a new  one  made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  available  appropriation? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  I can  not  tell  you,  but  there  is  a little  left. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Please  put  the  amount  in  the  record.  The  mone}^  is 
now  required  to  pay  contract  obligations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  If  the  contractors  had  finished  the  work  we  could 
pay  them  but,  as  I say,  they  have  failed,  and  we  must  do  the  work. 
If  the  contractors  had  finished  the  work  in  any  reasonable  time  the 
money  would  have  been  available,  because  if  the  work  is  once  con- 
tracted for  the  money  is  available  to  pay  for  it  for  two  years  after 
the  fiscal  year  during  which  the  contract  is  made. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Put  in  the  record  the  amount  remaining  in  the  1916 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  unexpended  balance  Februar}"  28  last  was  about 
$375,000.  We  are  now  using  that  for  the  work  on  this  suspended 
contract,  but  due  to  the  contractor’s  delay  the  work  will  probably 
run  over  the  close  of  the  current  fi.scal  year,  when  the  appropriation 
of  1916  will  cease  to  be  available.  We  estimate  that  about  $100,000 
should  be  carried  ove^  to  care  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a free  balance  and  is  not  involved  in  your 
estimates  of  available  funds  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  would  be  involved  in  that,  but  it  is  so  small  a 
percentage  that  it  would  not  affect  it  materially. 


Monday,  April  22,  1918. 

LOW  ER  YELLOW' STONE  PROJECT,  MONTANA-NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Loww  Yellowstone  project,”  and 
you  are  asking  $55,000.  What  have  you  to  say  in  explanation  of 
that  item  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  solely  for  maintenance  and  operation.  There 
is  no  construction  proposed  on  that  project. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  are  you  asking  for  $25,000  more  than  the 
appropriation  of  $30,000  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  current  appropriation  is  $38,000.  There  are  some 
repairs  necessary.  That  is  the  difference.  It  all  comes  under 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  statement  under  this  project  I notice  that 
you  estimate  $30,000  for  removing  silt  and  growth  from  the  first  25 
miles  of  the  main  canal? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  is  that  necessary  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  canal  has  been  used  only  part  capacity,  and  for 
a good  man}'  years  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  silt  in  which 
grass  has  gro^vn. 

!NIr.  Moxdell.  I notice  from  your  statement  that  you  could  have 
furnished  water  to  something  over  42,000  acres  and  that  the  acreage 
actually  irrigated  in  the  season  of  1917  was  15,700.  Is  there  a pros- 
pect of  a larger  use  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  there  is.  Last  year  was  a dry  year  and  dry- 
farm  crops  failed  largely.  We  are  hopeful  that  that  will  cause  an 
increase. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  on  this  project 
has  largely  been  that  the  farmers  were  indisposed  to  take  on  reclama- 
tion burdens,  because  they  could  raise  crops  dry,  I am  surprised  to 
note  that  there  were  only  24,000  acres  cropped  under  the  project  by 
irrigation  and  dry  farming  as  well.  That  covers  all  the  lands  under 
the  project  that  were  cropped? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  lands  under  canals. 

]\Ir.  Moxdell.  That  would  indicate  that  the  farmers  were  neither 
irrigating  nor  farming  dry? 

^Ir.  Davis.  That  is  more  than  half  the  area  which  we  can  serve. 

iMr.  Moxdell.  Yes;  but  does  not  that  mean  that  some  farmers 
were  not  farming  at  all,  or  that  none  were  farming  up  to  their  full 
acreage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  were  not  farming  at  aU,  and  most  were  not  farm- 
ing to  thefi  full  acreage. 

Moxdell.  On  June  30,  1917,  there  were  uncollected  repay- 
ment charges  of  $56,649.39,  uncollected  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  of  $101,742.73,  and  uncollected  water  rental  charges  of 
$4,785.91.  Has  the  situation  grovm  any  better  since  that  time? 

kli.  Davis.  The  financial  statement  would  be  about  the  same,  but 
the  situation  is  better  so  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  concerned. 
They  are  getting  ready  to  begin  the  use  of  the  water  in  earnest. 
They  have  organized  an  iriigation  district  and  have  asked  for  terms. 
In  fact,  they  made  a proposition  to  the  LYited  States  that  I recom- 
mended be  accepted,  that  they  operate  for  five  years  under  a rental 
basis  on  the  basis  of  contract  to  begin  under  public  notice  at  the  end 
of  that  time  with  an  obligation  on  the  district  to  make  the  pa}unenfcs. 
The  contract  that  has  been  discussed  would  operate  the  project  for 
five  years  on  a rental  basis,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time  they  would 
begin  pa}mients  under  the  reclamation  act  under  public  notice. 

Moxdell.  They  to  assume  all  costs  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  a balance  that  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
public  notice.  The  public  notice  was  issued  a good  many  years  ago. 
There  have  been  some  expenditures  since  that  date.  Their  proposi- 
tion was  to  take  it  up  under  the  public  notice. 

kli.  Moxdell.  Then,  the  outlook  for  this  project  is  much  better 
than  it  has  been  ? 

jMt.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  I should  say  that  the  solicitor  for  the  depart- 
ment, however,  has  turned  down  that  proposition  on  the  basis  that  a 
new  public  notice  would  have  to  be  issued  at  a higher  rate,  and  they 
have  not  accepted  the  amendment.  He  makes  that  ruling  from  a 
legal  standpoint. 
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NORTH  PLATTE  PROJECT,  NEBRASKA- WYOMING . 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  North  Platte  project : Nehraska- 
, Wyoming.’'  You  are  asking  $881,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $1,170,000  this  year.  Will  you  expend 
all  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Davhs.  No,  sir.  That  work  has  been  delayed.  We  had 
expended  at  the  end  of  December  last  38  per  cent  of  the  appropria- 
tion, and  there  will  be  a balance  due  to  the  delays  that  have  occurred, 
labor  shortage,  etc.  I request  that  the  appropriation  for  this  year 
be  continued  in  addition  to  the  one  asked  for,  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  work  on  this 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  heavily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
south  side  unit.  As  I say,  the  conditions  have  delayed  the  work 
somewhat,  and  there  will  be  a balance,  I do  not  know  how  much, 
perhaps  $100,000  and  perhaps  $200,000  at  the  end  of  this  year.  To 
carry  out  the  plans  made,  we  should  like  to  have  that  extended. 
The  project  is  operating  successfully,  and  they  are  making  payments 
practically  as  they  fall  due.  There  are  some  delinquencies,  but  not 
uncollectible.  This  project  has  paid  back  $500,000  of  the  construc- 
tion charges  up  to  last  June. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  there  due  in  delinquences  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Last  June,  $56,820.  Some  of  those  have  penalties 
accumulating,  and  they  are  all  collectible. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  amount  since 
last  June? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  have  been  some  collections.  I have  not  the 
figures  with  me  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  anticipate  the  full  repayment  under  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  lands  open  so  far  have  been  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river.  There  has  been  no  irrigation  on  the  south  side, 
where  we  are  now  constructing,  but  there  will  be  about  10,000  acres 
to  which  we  can  deliver  water  this  year,  and  a good  share  of  that  will 
be  cultivated  on  a rental  basis. 

BRIDGEPORT  UNIT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  you  are  proposing  a new  unit  in  con- 
nection with  this  project,  the  Bridgeport  unit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  supply 
storage  at  Guernsey  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  Guernsey  storage  is  estimated  at  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  For  rights  of  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  expenditure  on  the  canal  system  of  that  unit 
is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  estimated  for  all  features  on  that  unit 
$316,000  for  1919;  about  $200,000  on  the  canals  and  laterals.  That 
does  not  complete  the  unit. 
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Mr.  Moxdell.  All  of  this  expenditure  is  dependent  upon  securing 
an  agreement  with  the  people  under  the  Bridgeport  unit  to  assume 
the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  TThat  is  the  state  of  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  They  ha  Ye  organized  a district  which  includes  priYate 
land.  A good  deal  of  it  is  pubhc  land,  so  the  United  States  holds 
title.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  gomg  tlu’ough  with  the  proper  con- 
tract to  pay  for  the  work. 

CAPACITY  OF  RESERYOIR  AT  GUERXSEY. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  much  Y'ater  will  you  store  at  Guernsey  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  The  capacity  of  the  reseiwoh  vrill  be  about  70,000 
acre-feet. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Hoy'  expensixe  per  acre-foot  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  It  ^Yill  probably  be  about  S20  per  acre-foot.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  do  any  construction  on  that  this  year,  during  1919,  nor 
would  I think  it  \Yould  be  adxisable  to  do  any  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  Y'ay  can  be  made  more  adxan- 
tageously  iioy',  and  it  is  a matter  that  takes  a good  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Will  the  Guernsey  storage  be  useful  and  axailable 
for  the  Fort  Laramie  and  other  units  as  %Yell  as  for  the  Bridgeport 
unit  ? 

^Ir.  Dayis.  Yes,  sir.  The  xalue  of  it  is  xery  much  greater  than 
indicated  by  the  acre-foot  capacity  that  I gaxe  you,  70,000.  The 
chief  xalue  of  the  reserxoir  is  to  regulate  the  flox'  to  the  hrigation 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  things  far  ahead,  and  due  to  .the 
great  distance  from  Pathfinder  to  the  canals  there  is  a shortage  or 
large  Y'aste,  and  this  is  to  prexent  that.  The  Guernsey  Keserxoir 
will  saxe  more  water  in  that  x'ay  than  it  x’ill  by  direct  storage. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  At  the  time  you  x'ere  proposing  this  Guernsey 
storage  years  ago,  you  had  some  negotiations  x'ith  the  people  at  the 
Sunrise  iron  mine  ? 

^Ir.  Dayis.  AYs,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  For  the  utilization  of  their  waste? 

Mr.  Dayis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  In  the  building  of  the  dam.  Can  some  such 
arrangement  probably  be  made  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  No,  sir;  I think  not.  MY  went  into  that  Y'ith  them. 
We  supposed  there  would  be  an  econom}'  in  utilizing  that,  but  they 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  extend  any  particular  facilities  and  we  did 
not  find  that  there  x'ould  be  *any  economy  in  it. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Will  the  building  of  the  Bridgeport  Keserxoir  make 
it  possible  to  exentuaUy  dexelop  more  lands  on  the  south  side  by 
the  buildmg  of  a high  canal,  if  it  should  proxe  that  there  is  a sufficient 
amount  of  water? 

Mr.  Dayis.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  it  has  any  bearing  on  that. 
I do  not  regard  the  high  line  canal  feasible.  The  physical  difficulties 
of  the  high  line  are  so  great  and  so  large  an  acreage  is  coxered  l)y  the 
present  1 ort  Laramie  line  that  I do  not  regard  it  under  present  land 
xalues  as  feasible.  That  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Army  board 
Y'hich  inxestigated  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  there  not  a considerable  acreage  under  the  proj  ect 
that  is  now  being  irrigated  in  a way? 
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Mr.  Davis,  lender  the  Bridgeport  unit?  Very  little,  perhaps  two 
or  three  thousand  acres.  There  is  a small  lateral  that  continues  from 
Red  Willow  Creek  at  the  Tri-State  Canal.  That  is  a part  of  the  land 
which  would  be  in  this  district,  soKie  of  that,  but  the  main  body  is 
not  covered  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  you  anticipate  an 
extension  of  that  into  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieman.  What  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  final  cost  of  this 
Bridgeport  unit? 

Mr.  Davis.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70  an  acre. 

The  Chaieman.  And  it  will  furnish  water  for  about  35,000  acres? 

^Ii\  Davis.  The  actual  acreage  has  not  been  determined.  There 
are  two  uncertainties  about  it.  The  principal  one  is  the  character  of 
the  land  which  has  not  yet  been  classified,  but  they  claim  25,000 
acres.  We  have  not  made  a careful  classification  and  it  is  a matter 
which  will  take  considerable  time. 

The  Chaieman.  Roughly  speaking,  what  do  you  expect  to  have  to 
expend  on  this  unit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I figure  about  15,000  or  20,000  acres  at  $70  an  acre, 
about  $1,500,000,  partly  represented  by  works  already  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  justification  for  building  this  res- 
ervoir and  undertaking  this  unit  other  than  the  bringing  in  of  the 
acreage  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be.  The  reservoir 
ought  to  be  built  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water,  but  if  we  do  not  use 
the  water  on  the  land,  of  course,  there  is  not  object  in  preventing 
its  waste.  There  is  a waste  as  now  operated  that  is  unavoidable  for 
the  reasons  I stated.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  this 
reservoir  just  above  the  diversion  dam  that  takes  out  water  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  satisfied  that  there  wiU  be  such  a creation 
of  land  units  to  take  advantage  of  this  irrigation  as  to  warrant  the 
work? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  formed  a district  including  alHhe 
private  lands  and  the  public  lands  are  in  the  ownership  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  can  be  bound  absolutely  to  the  return  of  the 
money,  and,  of  course,  will  use  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  advisability  of  doing  this 
work  now  to  the  extent  of  $300,000  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  it  is  advisable  because  it  will  bring  land  imme- 
diately into  cultivation  and  agricultural  production,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  can  have  some  under  cultivation  for  the  year  1919 
if  we  get  this  appropriation,  because  it  is  simply  a matter  of  extend- 
ing the  canal  to  furnish  the  water,  and  as  soon  as  this  appropriation 
goes  through  I am  sure  they  will  get  in  line.  The  great  portion  of 
the  land  is  occupied,  and  there  was  not  a dissenting  vote  in  the 
organization  of  the  district. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  added  cost  of  the  work  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  district,  however,  was  formed  about 
last  summer. 
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Mr.  Moxdell.  Under  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  I notice  that  you 
propose  the  extension  of  the  canal  into  Xebraska.  Mdiat  is  the 
estimated  cost  for  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  $300^00. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is  also  contingent  upon  the  formation  of  a 
district  to  assume  the  obligations  ? 

!Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

iMr.  Moxdell.  What  is  the  state  of  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  last  report  I had,  which  was  several  months  ago, 
they  were  circulating  a petition  calling  for  the  organization  of  the 
district.  That  is  the  state  of  it  now,  as  near  as  I know.  I have  not 
any  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  organize  the  district  and  get 
money  for  these  extensions. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  now  under  ditch  about  40,000  acres  in 
Wyommg  under  the  Fort  Laramie  Canal  to  which  you  can  furnish 
water  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  this  year.  We  can  deliver  water  this  year  with 
a reasonable  degree  of  certainty  to  about  10,000  acres.  We  can  not 
deliver  the  water  to  anyone  below  Sprmger  cut  this  year. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  40,000  that  you  might  get  under  water  this 
year  has  been  reduced  by  the  failure  to  complete  Springer  cut  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

LAXD  lEEIGATED. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  much  of  that  land  will  be  actually  irrigated 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  eight  or  ten  thousand  acres,  probably.  There 
is  a s}mdicate  being  formed  at  Torrington,  which  you  may  have  heard 
of,  to  take  about  5,000  acres  of  that  and  cultivate  it  on  a rental  basis. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  much  do  you  hope  to  get  under  ditch  and  in 
a condition  to  supply  water  for  the  next  crop  season  under  the  Fort 
Laramie  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  crop  season  of  1919? 

Mr.  Moxdell.  A year  from  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Davis.  A little  less  than  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Do  you  anticipate  having  the  Springer  cut  com- 
pleted in  time  for  crops  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  that  is  impossible.  With  the  present  force  they 
have  at  work,  it  will  take  them,  I think,  well  into  the  summer  of  1919. 

!Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  not  that  the  point  where  the  work  on  this  project 
should  be  speeded  up  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  under  contract  nearW  a year. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  contractors  are  not  living  up  to  their  contract 
in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliey  are  not  making  the  speed  that  the  contract  calls 
for.  They  are  actively  doing  work  with  two  machines,  but  they  are 
not  making  the  progress  that  the  contract  calls  for. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  that  can  be  speeded  up  ? 

Ml-.  Davis.  Tliat  is  a pretty  difficult  matter  to  do.  I do  not  think 
that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  suspending  the  contract.  The 
contractor  is  working  agamst  very  difficult  industrial  conditions. 
We  have  adopted  the  policy^  which  I think  is  the  correct  one,  in  the 
last  year  especially,  that  where  a contractor  is  making  a reasonable 
effort  not  to  bear  down  very  hard  on  the  time  limit,  as  a matter  of 
common  fairness  and  justice. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  foci  confident  of  having  more  than 
20,000  acres  to  which  you  can  furnish  water  for  1919  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  it  is  a little  less  than  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  0])ening  any  of  this  land  next 
year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  That,  however,  is  not  decided.  I have  not 
given  it  very  much  thought,  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  plans 
so  much  ahead.  It  depends  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  We  will 
have  more  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  those  works  and  their  serv- 
ice, and  if  the  canal  leaks  badly  and  needs  lining,  etc.,  as  new  canals 
frequently  do,  it  will  be  a good  reason  for  postponing  the  opening. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  that  if  you  did  not  open  a section 
of  that  land  that  you  could  secure  the  irrigation  of  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  thing  to  do  will  be  to  open  up 
and  invite  in  settlers  so  we  can  get  the  land  cultivated  when  the  sys- 
tem is  in  shape.  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the  land  next 
year,  on  account  of  the  physical  conditions.  The  canal  should  be 
operated  at  least  one  season  before  any  obligations  are  assumed  con- 
cerning the  delivery  of  water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a splendid  tract  which  could  be  very 
promptly  brought  under  cultivation  either  through  water-right  con- 
tracts or  entries  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a tract  on  which  construction  should  be 
speeded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  I agree  with  you.  That  is  what  this  appro- 
priation contemplates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  general  condition  under  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  one  of  prosperity  and  cooperation,  when  we  con- 
sider the  climatic  and  other  topographic  difficulties  that  the  north 
side  has  had.  Some  of  them  will  apply  to  the  south  side  and  some 
will  not.  I think  the  north  side  is  one  of  our  most  creditable  proj- 
ects. They  are  doing  their  best  and  giving  us  little  trouble.  They 
are  cooperating.  The  sentiment  is  satisfactory.  When  they  want 
something  else  done  they  do  not  try  to  get  it  done  for  nothing,  as  they 
do  in  some  other  places.  The  general  state  of  mind  there  is  that 
they  expect  to  pay  for  what  they  get.  They  are  not  trying  to  do 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  want  a reappropriation  of  the  balance,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  we  want  that  very  much. 

RIO  GRANDE  PROJECT,  TRANSFER  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  TO. 

(See  p.  1259.) 

TRUCKEE-C ARSON  PROJECT,  NEVADA. 

(See  p.  1219.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  Nevada^ 
'^For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction,  and  in- 
cidental operations.”  You  are  asking  for  $846,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  A reduction  of  $175,000  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  come  out  of  the 
storage  system  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  item  of  the  Rio  Grande 
project,  where  drainage  is  badly  needed. 
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Mr.  Byenes.  You  had  $795,000  last  year.  How  much  have  you 
spent  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
was  only  12  per  cent.  That  is  due  to  the  inability  to  reach  adjust- 
ments on  two  different  items.  One  of  them  is  this  upper  Carson 
unit,  which  we  have  asked  to  be  eliminated  this  year.  That  delay 
still  persists.  The  other  is  the  matter  of  the  drainage.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  necessary  contracts  to  insure  the  repayments 
for  the  drainage.  It  is  badly  needed,  however,  and  we  want  to  be 
able  to  do  that  next  year.  There  is  a movement  on  foot  to  organize 
a district  and  get  in  line  and  obligate  themselves  to  pay  for  the 
drainage.  The  Government  ought  not  to  put  any  obstruction  in 
the  way  of  that,  of  course. 

The  Chaikman.  Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Davis,  practically  every 
one  of  your  irrigation  projects,  after  they  have  existed  for  any  length 
of  time,  becomes  a dramage  problem,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I should  say  that  about  half  of  them,  roughly  speaking  ? 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  not  anticipate  that  there  will  have  to  be 
drainage  on  practically  every  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  On  every  large  valley  we  have;  yes.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  however.  I do  not  think  the  Okanogan  project  will 
require  drainage,  but  that  is  a small  one,  and  the  Orland  project  has 
no  prospect  of  requiring  it,  but  that  is  also  a small  one;  the  large 
ones,  however,  will  generally  need  dramage,  especially  where  they 
are  very  flat,  so  that  they  do  not  have  a free  escape  for  the  water. 

The  Chaieman.  Are  you  getting  any  better  cooperation,  on  the 
part  of  the  users  of  the  water  in  using  a less  quantity  so  as  to  lessen 
the  flooding  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  the  condition  is  improving  in  that  respect, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  getting  cooperation  in  that  direction.  Some 
projects  are  making  severe  resistance  to  it  and  on  many  we  have  dis- 
agreements as  to  what  should  be  done  and  how  far  we  should  go  in 
the  enforcement  of  economy.  It  is  a case  of  constant  pressure  all 
the  time  and  it  is  largely  a matter  of  how  tactfully  it  can  be  handled, 
and  to  do  that  in  the  way  that  will  get  cooperation  and  effective 
results  we  have  take  to  it  very  slowly  and  carefully. 

The  Chaieman.  What  is  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  assessment 
of  the  expense  incident  to  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Usually  it  is  paid  by  the  entire  project,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  due  to  the  irrigation  system  as  a whole,  seepage  from  canals 
as  well  as  from  lands,  and  is  not  always  due  to  excessive  use  of  water 
by  the  irrigators.  Most  irrigators  do  use  water  excessively,  but  not 
aU,  and  even  when  that  is  done  it  may  not  be  the  largest  factor  in  the 
waterlogging.  But  that  is  the  general  rule,  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
project. 

STOEAGE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  on  page  53  of  your  statement  that  for  the 
storage  system  on  this  project  you  have  the  sum  of  $327,000.  Where 
do  you  expect  to  use  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  $200,000  was  for  beginning  construction  on  the  Long 
Valley  Reservoir  of  the  Upper  Carson  unit,  and  we  have  requested 
that  that  be  reduced  by  $175,000,  and  that  this  Long  Valley  Reser- 
voir be  not  built. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  The  people  themselves  have  requested  delay  in  that 
construction,  have  they? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir  ; "they  have  not  requested  it,  hut  they  appear  to 
be  williii"  that  there  should  be  a delay,  especially  in  view  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  found  there.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
Long  Valley  Reservoir  is  not  the  best  site  for  construction;  it  may  not 
hold  water  very  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  leaves  $152,000.  Where  did  you  expect  to 
use  that  ? 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAKE  TAHOE. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  the  improvement  of  I^ake  Tahoe;  for 
dredging  the  outlet  channel  inside  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Reservoir  and 
for  the  construction  of  a concrete  weir  at  the  outlet,  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  damages  around  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  expect  that  the  last  item,  pay- 
ment of  damages,  will  amount  to,  and  what  will  be  the  character  of 
those  damages  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  actual  amount  of  damages,  in  my  opinion,  will  be 
very  small,  almost  negligible,  but  others  may  not  think  so;  therefore 
we  will  have  to  leave  it  to  arbitration  or  the  courts,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  some  awards  will  be  made  for  damages.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  do  not  expect  to  raise  the  lake  as  high  as  it  has  been  in 
a state  of  nature.  Under  our  plan  it  would  not  go  as  high  or  go  as 
low  as  it  has  in  the  past,  because  we  can,  with  our  regulating  work, 
prevent  the  fluctuation  of  that  lake  as  much  as  it  would  be  naturally. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Within  what  points  do  you  expect  to  maintain  the 
levels  of  the  lake  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Six  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Six  feet  between  high  and  low  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  damages  claimed, 
and  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  flooding  of  riparian  lands,  border  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  buildings  involved  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  there  are  some  buildings.  There  are  a good  many 
small  residences  around  the  lake.  Few  buildings,  however,  will  be 
injured  by  this  work,  but  there  are  wharves  that  might  be  damaged 
by  having  the  lake  continue  for  long  time  as  high  as  we  propose  to 
flood  it.  They  would  not  be  awash  in  calm  weather,  but  the  claim 
is  that  if  a storm  should  happen  to  come  at  high  water  it  would 
threaten  those  wharves.  But  the  principal  thing  is  dredging  for 
low  water,  to  allow  the  steamers  to  get  in  to  the  wharves.  That 
will  cost  something,  and  is  one  of  the  items  covered  by  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  even  so,  you  do  not  intend  to  reduce  the  level 
of  the  lake  to  a point  below  its  former  extreme  low  stage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  the  lake  has  fluctuated  about  9 feet,  whereas  we 
propose  a fluctuation  within  6 feet.  That  can  be  done  and  we  can 
demonstrate  that  it  can  be  done,  unless  there  is  an  abnormal  change 
in  climate. 
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EXTENSIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Where  do  you  expect  to  expend  $35,000  on  the 
lateral  system  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliat  is  for  small  extensions  and  improvements  scattered 
about  through  the  project.  i 

DRAINAGE  SYSTEM — CARSON  VALLEY. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  $237,500  for  a drainage  system.  Where 
do  you  expect  to  expend  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  main  portion  of  this  project  needs  drainage,  and 
we  will  expend  that  down  in  the  Carson  Valley  on  lands  at  present 
irrigated  and  open  to  entr}-,  where  drainage  is  needed,  provided  they 
form  a district  and  obligate  themselves  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Tlie  expenditure  of  that  entire  sum  will  be  made 
upon  such  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Does  there  seem  to  be  a pretty  good  prospect  for 
such  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Davis.  Fair,  only.  The  leading  men  of  the  vallei^  are  favoring 
it  and  I believe  it  wdl  go  through,  but  we  have  not  any  assurance  of 
it  as  yet. 

FARM  UNITS. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  an  item  of  $80,500  under  the  title  ^‘Farm 
units. How  do  you  expect  to  expend  that  sum? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  the  leveling  and  clearing,  mainly,  of  public 
land,  where  we  expect  to  add  that  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  a new  class 
of  work  under  the  reclamation  projects? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  is  intended  in  this  case,  as  I understand,  to 
handle  some  very  rough  hummocky  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  With  heavy  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  V^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  With  the  idea  that  the  Government  can  do  it  at 
very  much  lower  cost  than  the  settlers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Do  you  feel  that  under  the  reclamation  law  you  have 
full  authority  for  that  class  of  work  and  is  it  essential  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  lands  and  wdl  the  saving  be  considerable  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  legal  forces  have  very  carefully  consid- 
ered that,  including  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  have  so  decided,  and 
authorized  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  ask  for  this 
appropriation  on  that  theory.  The  cost  of  doing  this  would  be  added 
in  each  case  to  the  charges  on  the  farm  unit  itself,  the  individual  farm 
where  the  work  is  done. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Wdl  you  be  able  to  assess  and  coUect  those  addi- 
tional charges  beyond  question  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I have  not  any  doubt  of  it.  It  is  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  because  it  does  what  he  would  have  to  do  in 
advance  of  production,  and  it  speeds  up  his  production. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a very  bad  condition  of  sand  liiiinmocks 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carson  unit. 

Mr.  Davis.  Parts  of  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hummocks  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  level  with  the  machinery  at  his  command — is  that 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  although  I do  not  know  hut  you  have  stated 
it  too  strongly,  but  that  is  essentially  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  charge  the  exact  cost  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  the  exact  cost  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  charge  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difference, 
though.  Many  of  these  lands  which  we  propose  to  level  would  not 
be  entered  for  several  years,  and  until  values  increased,  due  to  local 
development,  and  so  on,  and  that  would  balance  a part  of  what  you 
say,  that  the  difference  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  what  it 
would  cost  the  farmer  and  what  it  would  cost  the  Government,  and 
a farmer  would  not  undertake  it  in  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  desirability  of 
doing  this  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  I would  not  want  to  go  into  it  very  extensively  at  this 
time,  but  I think  it  is  very  desirable  at  this  time  in  order  to  try  it 
out  and  get  that  land  cultivated.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
of  this  country  greater  than  the  need  of  bringing  more  land  into 
cultivation  that  will  have  a high  acreage  yield. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  those  lands  would  be  speedily  entered 
and  cultivated  if  they  were  leveled  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  my  opinion.  Of  course,  this  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  experimental  work.  We  will  not  make  a heavy  investment 
in  this,  to  start  with,  and  we  propose  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  I 
should  not  favor,  as  I said,  entering  on  an  extensive  campaign  of  this 
kind  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  have  been  a great  many  drawbacks  and  diffi- 
culties on  parts  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  and  at  times  the 
people  there  have  been — many  of  them — a good  deal  discouraged. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  there  from  those  standpoints 
at  this  time  and  the  outlook  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The  high  prices 
of  products  have  encouraged  those  who  raised  anything,  and  also 
have  given  hope  to  those  who  have  not  yet  done  very  much. 

ACREAGE  SUPPLIED  WITH  WATER. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I noticed  that  you  could  have  suppled  84,000  acres 
with  water  in  1917,  but  only  about  40,000  acres  were  actually  irri- 
gated. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A portion  of  the  land  not  actually  irrigated  was 
this  rough  Government  land  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  had  not  been  entered,  I assume  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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^Ir.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  did  that  account  for  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  15,000  or  20,000  acres  of  public  land  on  that 
project  that  is  under  ditch  but  not  entered. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  of  the  acreage  which  you  could  have 
supplied  with  water? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  the  84,000  acres  would  have  to  be  reduced 
by  about  20,000  acres,  reducing  it  to  64,000  acres. 

IMr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  the  64,000  acres,  approximately,  to  which  you  are 
able  to  furnish  water,  about  40,000  were  irrigated. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  those  areas  scattered  generally  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  scattered  generally,  but  mostly  down  the 
valley. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Are  there  some  farm  areas  not  at  all  irrigated,  or 
are  they  mainly  portions  of  units  not  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Both.  Of  course  the  lands  that  are  not  taken  are  not 
at  all  irrigated,  but  those  that  are  taken  are  mostly  irrigated  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Tlie  operation  and  maintenance  charges  have  been 
pretty  well  paid  on  this  project  up  to  date,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  about  6 per  cent  delinquent,  last 
June. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  vou  desire  to  have  this  estimate  reduced  by 
8175,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  other  statement  Amu  desire  to  make  in 
regard  to  this  project  ? 

Mr.  Daaus.  IYs,  sir;  I would  like  to  add  this,  that  vre  Avould  like 
to  have  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  present  appropriation  extended. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  will  that  probably  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Daaus.  It  Avill  be  large.  We  do  not  knoAv  at  present  just 
how  much,  but  less  than  one-third  has  been  expended  up  to  the 
present  time. 

CARLSBAD  PROJECT,  NEW  MEXICO. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Carlsbad  project,  New 
Mexico.  “For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construc- 
tion, and  incidental  operations,’’  you  estimate  875,000.  How  near 
completion  are  you  on  that  project? 

Mr.  Daaus.  The  project  is  Avell  along  toAvard  completion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AYliat  is  the  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Daaus.  About  84  per  cent,  or  it  AA'ill  be  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  they  pretty  Avell  paid  up  the  cost  of  con- 
struction ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  accrued  construction  charges  last  June  amounted 
to  8174,000,  of  AA'hich  8159,000  has  been  paid,  leaAmig  about  815,000 
unpaid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  a note  under  this  estimate  to  the  effect  that 
the  Army  Engineers  Board’s  estimated  total  cost  of  this  project  Avas 
8605,000,  AA'hile  it  appears  that  the  estimated  total  construction  cost 
now  is  81,516,000.  What  does  that  note  refer  to? 
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Mr.  Davis.  There  have  been  two  or  three  things  happened  since  that 
estimate  was  made.  One  was  a great  flood  in  1915  which  required 
extensive  repairs  and  which  the  people  voted  to  repay,  and  that 
was  carried  out.  That  was  one  thing,  and  another  thing  was  the 
taking  in  of  an  additional  unit  of  about  4,000  acres  since  then. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  that  increased  the  cost  from  $605,000  to 
$1,516,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  items,  and  there  has  been  some  drainage  done. 
Drainage  is  one  of  the  main  items  taken  up  since  the  Army  estimate 
was  made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increased  cost  is  assessed  against  the  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  say  that  it  is  being  paid  up  very  well? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  being  paid  up  pretty  well.  The  obligations  that 
we  hold  against  that  project  are  greater  than  the  expenditures  that 
have  been  made  and  that  are  asked  for  in  this  appropriation. 

EXTENSION  OF  LATERALS  AND  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  there  during  the  coming 
year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  thing  is  the  extension  of  laterals  and  of 
the  drainage  system.  There  are  two  or  three  ditch  laterals  to  be 
provided,  but  the  laterals  and  the  drainage  system  are  the  main 
things. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  drainage  last  year? 
You  asked  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  spent  most  of  that  and  expect  to  spend  it  all 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliere  do  you  expect  to  spend  $18,000  on  the  lat- 
eral system  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  mainly  for  the  lands  that  have  been  added. 
There  have  been  4,000  acres  added  to  this  project,  and  the  old  laterals 
also  need  improvement  by  lining  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  propose  to  spend  $25,000  for  drainage  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  fairly  well  scattered  over  the  project,  and  is 
mainly  for  the  extension  of  existing  drains. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  considerable  further  drainage  be  required  on 
that  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  will  be  some,  but  not  a very  great  amount,  we 
think.  It  is  pretty  well  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Carlsbad  project  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  Fair.  They  are  prosperous  at  the  present  time  and 
are  making  their  payments  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  the  possible  irrigated  acreage  under 
the  canals  is  24,775  acres,  and  that  of  that  amount  a little  less  than 
17,000  acres  was  cropped  in  1917.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  areas  not  irrigated  at  all,  or  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  portions  of  farms  and  farm  units  that  are  not  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  main  thing  is  that  portions  of  farms  are  not  irri- 
gated, some  of  which  are  water-logged.  They  are  not  very  great 
areas.  You  will  note  the  irrigated  area  is  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
irrigable.  That  is  well  toward  maximum  use,  which  would  be  about 
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80  per  cent,  the  balance  being  occupied  by  farm  ditches,  roads, 
buildings,  corrals,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  general  condition  of  the  project  good?  It 
has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  improved,  as  everywhere  else,  due  to  the  increased 
price  received  for  products,  and  they  are  gradually  extending  the 
irrigation.  One  of  the  products  down  there  is  cotton,  and  that  has 
been  very  profitable  this  3/ ear. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  long-staple  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  long-staple  cotton,  but  they  raise  a 
middle-staple  cotton  that  is  very  good. 

KIO  GRANDE  PROJECT,  NEW  MEXICO-TEXAS. 

(See  p..  1254.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  Rio  Grande  project  you  have  a supple- 
mental estimate  of  $175,000  in  addition  to  5^our  estimate  here  of 
$1,121,000.  What  has  been  done  on  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  Storage  works  have  been  built,  and  we  are  now  building 
diversion  dams  and  canals,  which  are  well  along.  However,  because 
of  the  increased  water  supply,  there  has  been  an  excessive  use  of 
water,  and  now  drainage  is  needed.  They  have  organized  districts, 
ono  in  New  Mexico  and  one  in  Texas,  so  as  to  bring  in  all  of  the  land, 
and  they  have  executed  contracts  with  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
that  drainage  work.  This  appropriation  is  mainly  for  doing  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fund  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  had  spent  about  46  per  cent  of  the  present  appro- 
priation by  December  last — that  is,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  spend  all  of  it  before  the  close  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will,  if  possible,  and  wish  we  had  more.  There  is 
some  doubt,  however,  that  comes  in  there  in  the  case  of  the  drainage 
machinery.  Our  work  has  been  delayed  recently  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  machines  have  not  come  up  to  specifications,  and  how 
soon  the  contractors  will  be  able  to  get  them  in  good  shape  is  ques- 
tionable. Therefore,  a portion  of  this  appropriation  might  run  over. 
For  that  reason,  we  would  like  to  have  it  extended,  because  the  drain- 
age work  is  needed,  and  it  might  be  more  economical  to  extend  it 
into  the  following  year.  This  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  things  in  the  \ 
Reclamation  Service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  proportion,  approximately,  of  your  appro- 
priation for  this  year  is  being  used  or  will  be  used  for  drainage  ? 

IVIr.  Davis.  About  hah  of  the  construction  appropriation. 

ENLARGEMENT  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SAN  ELIZARIO  *CANAL,  EL 

PASO  VALLEY. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  in  ^mur  recapitulation  of  this  project,  on 
page  60  of  this  document  on  proposed  work  on  reclamation  projects, 
that  you  estimate  an  expenditure  of  $100,000  for  canal  system. 
Where  will  that  work  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  estimated  for  the  enlargement  and  recon- 
struction of  the  San  Eiizario  Canal  in  El  Paso  Valley.  It  may  be 
partly  needed  to  complete  work  in  Rincon  VaUey. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  that  have  not 
heretofore  been  irrigated  in  the  valley,  or  is  it  for  the  more  perma- 
nent and  better  irrigation  of  lands  that  have  been  under  irrigation  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  It  is  for  both  in  the  El  Paso  VaUey.  In  the  Rincon 
only  a minor  fraction  of  the  lands  have  been  cultivated  or  irrigated 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  there  any  Government  lands  there  % 

Mr.  Davis.  In  Rincon  Valley;  no,  sir;  very  little. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  drainage  be  needed  there  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  needed  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  built  your  canals  yet  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  built  some,  but  they  are  not  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  putting  in  the  drainage  work  in  connection 
with  the  canal  system  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  if  I understand  that  question  right.  There  is  no 
physical  connection  between  them. 

Mr,  Mondell.  Are  you  doing  the  work  at  the  same  time,  and  carry- 
ing it  out  as  a complete  system  of  reclamation  and  drainage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  drainage  system,  of  course,  is  not  a com- 
pleted plan  yet.  We  can  not  tell  what  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  know  what  character  of  drainage  will 
be  necessary  until  the  water  is  on  the  land  in  the  Rincon  Valley? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  delivering  water  in  the  Rincon  Valley,  and 
were  last  year,  but  the  works  are  not  completed  yet. 

LATERAL  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  head  of  ^Nateral  system you  propose  to 
expend  1300,000.  Where  will  you  spend  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  mainly  in  the  El  Paso  and  Nesilla  Valleys. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  say  that  this  sum  of  $300,000  will  be  largely 
used  in  the  Rincon  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  it  will  be  pretty  well  distributed.  Some  of  it 
will  be  used  in  the  El  Paso  Valley  and  some  in  the  Mesilla  Valley. 

DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  $500,000  for  drainage,  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $175,000  for  that  purpose.  Where  will  that  be  ex- 
pended ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  Mesilla,  Rincon,  and  El  Paso  Valleys. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  wiU  be  the  major  portion  of  the  drainage?. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  largest  of  those  three  items  will  be  the  Mesilla 
Valley,  the  El  Paso  Valley  coming  next,  and  the  Rincon  Valley  next. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  porton  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  will  this  be 
used  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  the  central  portion,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It 
will  be  used  in  practically  all  of  it,  however,  except  the  extreme  upper 
end.  They  will  have  to  make  a connection  down  below  the  river. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  current  law  there  is  a provision  that  ‘^No 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  expended  for  drainage  except  in 
irrigation  districts  formed  under  State  laws  and  upon  the  execution 
of  agreements  for  the  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  all  project 
investments.”  You  ask  to  have  that  provision  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  ask  that,  but  they  have  complied 
with  that  by  organizing  districts  and  signing  contracts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  all  three  valleys  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  In  two  of  them.  They  have  clone  so  in  two  valleys, 
both  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  Rio  Grande  Yalley  in  Texas  ? 
Have  they  also  formed  a district  ? 

]\Ir.  DaVis.  Yes,  sir:  the}"  call  it  an  improvement  district. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  this  legislation  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  would  be  no  particular  harm  in  retaining  it, 
however  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  no  objection  to  its  retention.  It  is  simply 
obsolete — that  is  all. 

Mr.  ^Iondell.  Whatldnd  of  drainage  works  are  you  putting  in? 

Mr.  Davis  Open  drains  entirely,  nearly  parallel  vdth  the  river. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  putting  in  any  tile  drains  at  all? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  has  your  drainage  already  relieved 
the  watter-logged  condition?  • 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  got  only  a small  fraction  of  it  in  operation, 
but  it  has  relieved  the  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  However, 
this  drainage  work  will  not  be  a complete  success  unless  they  improve 
their  method  of  handling  the  water,  and  we  have  told  them  so  over 
and  over  again.  There  is  a strong  movement  down  there  now  to 
have  a more  economical  use  of  water.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
laterals  are  owned  by  communities,  but  they  are  proposing  to  turn 
them  over,  and  some  of  them  have  already  turned  them  over,  to  the 
Government  vdthout  charge  for  management  in  order  that  economy 
in  the  use  of  water  may  be  enforced.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are 
handled  by  small  communities,  each  one  being  more  or  less  selfish, 
and  that  condition  has  not  had  any  influence  in  enforcing  economy 
in  the  use  of  water.  Some  of  them  tiiink  that  water  is  a valuable 
thing,  and  the  more  they  get  of  it  the  better. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  don’t  you  take  over  and  organize  compactly 
and  in  complete  cooperation  the  water  distribution  systems  in  those 
valleys  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  expecting  to  do  that,  and  they  are  engaged  in 
a movement  to  get  us  to  do  that.  They  will  turn  them  over  as  fast 
as  they  can  make  title.  The  principal  trouble  is  a legal  one.  A 
great  majority  of  the  people — I should  say,  at  least,  nine-tenths  of 
the  more  intelligent  people  and  a majority  of  all — favor  turning  the 
systems  over  to  the  Government.  We  have  taken  over  some.  They 
also  announce  and  propagate  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  get 
stringent  rules  to  be  erdorced  against  the  waste  of  water.  They 
have  used  nearly  7 feet  of  water  on  that  land  with  the  large  water 
table,  while  not  more  than  2 or  3 feet  is  sufhcient  for  most  of  it,  and 
some  of  it  does  not  need  any. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  of  the  lands  that  have  become  water-logged 
since  you  furnished  them  an  abundance  of  water  have  been  irrigated 
for  a great  many  years,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Without  any  serious  water-logging  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Ml.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  since  you  luive  furnished  an 
abundance  of  watei,  it  has  been  used  in  such 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  It  has  l)een  used  in  such  a prodigal 
way 

Mr.  Mondell,  (interposing).  That  it  has  resulted  in  harm  and 
injury? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  take  hold  of  tliat 
situation  and  cure  it  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

Mi.  Davis.  That  is  what  we  are  pioposing  to  do.  We  have 
already  taken  over  several  of  those  small  lateral  districts,  and  they 
will  be  taken  over  as  fast  as  we  can  get  them.  We  will  not  pay 
anything  for  them.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  adjustment  and  con- 
vincing the  individuals.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  owned  by 
communities,  and  the  legal  difficulty  is  that  they  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred except  by  unanimous  consent;  but  if  some  object,  we  can 
take  over  the  shares  of  everybody  else,  and  while  that  does  not  make 
title,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  us  control. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  payments  on  this 
project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  None  of  it  is  open  under  public  notice.  The  water 
deliveries  are  being  made  under  rental  orders.  The  accruals  June 
30  last  amounted  to  $280,000,  of  which  $263,000  has  been  paid. 
About  $17,000  has  not  been  paid,  but  all  of  it,  I think,  is  collectible. 
We  have  no  loss  involved  in  that.  In  nearly  every  case,  however, 
there  are  some  people  who  are  slow,  and  in  the  matter  of  water 
rentals,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  enforcing  them  except  by 
shutting  off  the  water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  opening  any  of  this  land  and 
collecting  the  construction  charges  in  the  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  that  is  doubtful.  It  depends  upon  the  water- 
logged conditions  and  the  effect  of  the  drainage  we  carry  out.  It 
may  be  feasible  to  open  a part  of  it  next  year. 

RETURNS  FROM  WATER  RENTALS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  table  you  estimate  $115,000  as  returns 
from  water  rentals.  Do  you  expect  to  receive  as  large  a sum  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  your  water  rentals  from  this  project  pay  com- 
pletely all  the  items  of  appropriation  charged  to  operation  and 
maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  reservoir,  or  storage  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  dam  is  in  service,  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  find  with  regard  to  the  flow  of  the 
stream  and  the  water  received  in  the  reservoir  as  compared  with 
what  you  expected? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  has  been  greater.  It  has  been  so  much  greater  that 
it  is  quite  embarrassing.  We  do  not  want  to  fill  the  reservoir  at  the 
present  time  for  several  reasons,  and  we  have  to  waste  a great  deal 
of  water.  That  leaves  water  running  in  the  river  more  constantly 
than  it  had  done  previously,  and  it  is  clear  water,  because  the  mud 
has  been  taken  out  by  sedimentation  in  the  reservoir.  That  is  prob- 
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ably  one  reason  for  the  rising  ground  water  in  the  valley.  The  water 
in  the  river  has  been  clear  instead  of  muddy 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing) . And  to  some  extent  this  rising  ground 
water  has  been  due  to  the  percolation  of  water  from  the  stream  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  land  being  very  low,  some  of  it  being  only  a 
few  feet  above  the  river? 

^Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi\  Mondell.  Your  experience  so  far  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Elephant  Butte  Dam  will  control  and  retain  more  water  than  can 
be  utilized  for  the  available  land  in  the  districts  now  organized  ? 

IVIr.  Davis.  In  the  districts  now  organized;  yes,  sir.  That  is  true, 
but  we  are  expecting  to  take  in  additional  land.  One  is  the  Tornillo 
district.  I have  received  a report  that  over  90  per  cent  of  those 
people  will  come  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Immediately  below  the  El  Paso  Valley. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  another  one  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Hancock. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  either  of  those  valleys  been  irrigated  from  the 
river  ? 

kir.  Davis.  Only  to  a slight  extent.  There  has  been  some  irriga- 
tion in  the  Tornillo  Valley,  covering  a few  hundred  acres,  and  there 
has  been  a larger  area  irrigated  around  Fort  Hancock. 

ACREAGE  FORT  HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  Fort  Hancock  district? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  about  20,000  acres.  I do  not  know  whether  we 
can  reach  all  of  it.  In  the  Tornillo  Valley  there  are  about  12,000 
acres. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Thirty-two  thousand  acres  in  all? 

Mr.  Davis.  Probably.  We  don’t  know  accurately  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  under  examination  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  PUMPING  PROJECT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  North  Dakota  pumping 
project,  for  which  you  estimate  $64,000. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  on  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  operate  the 
irrigation  system  during  the  year,  for  which  the  people  there  are 
making  preparation  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  you  wiU  be  able  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  the  chances  are  fair  for  it.  We  are  operating 
a power  plant  and  furnishing  power  to  the  city  of  Wihiston.  The 
pumping  end  of  it  has  not  been  operated  for  the  last  few  years  owing 
to  the  lack  of  guaranty  that  the  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  lands 
benefited,  but  they  have  organized  an  irrigation  district  there  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  in  the  unwiUing  lands  and  securing  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cost  of  the  operation.  The  Secretary  has  recently 
approved  the  salient  conditions  of  a contract  which  is  now  being 
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submitted  to  the  organization,  and  whether  it  will  be  entered  into  as 
an  obligation  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  All  of  the  leading  men 
favor  it  actively  and  aggressively. 

SALE  OF  POWER. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  commercial  purposes  have  you  in  mind  in 
stating  in  the  report  that  the  amount  is  estimated  to  cover  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  power  system  for  pumping  water 
for  irrigation  and  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  refers  to  the  sale  of  power.  We  are  selling  that 
to  the  city  of  Williston  for  lighting  and  other  purposes.  There  is  a 
little  manufacturing  there  and  there  is  the  city  water  supply. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  now  furnishing  them  water? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  water.  We  are  not  furnishing  anybody 
with  water. 

Mr.  BimNES.  What  do  you  mean  by  commercial  purposes”  there 
on  page  62  of  this  report?  This  statement  reads,  ^^The  amount  esti- 
mated under  this  feature  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  power  system  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation  and  for 
commercial  purposes,  also  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
irrigation  system  under  contract  to  be  executed  with,  the  district 
covering  the  land  on  the  project.” 

Mr.  Davis.  The  words  commercial  purposes”  refer  to  power. 
We  are  delivering  power  to  the  city  of  Williston  under  an  existing 
contract  for  city  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  contract?  How  much  do 
you  get  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  a sliding  scale.  We  get  about  $30,000  a year 
from  it.  Beginning  with  the  first  30,000  kilowatts,  the  rate  is  4^ 
cents;  on  the  next  15,000 "kilowatts  the  rate  is  3 cents,  and  on  the 
balance  of  the  power  delhmred  the  rate  is  2 cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  table  here  you  estimate  $45,200  for  rentals 
for  power  in  1919. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  commercial  power? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  you  estimate  as  large  a sum  as  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  I think  they  will 
reach  it.  They  have  been  growing  rapidly  recently.  They  have  made 
an  active  campaign  to  encourage  the  use  of  electric  power.  Last  year 
the  receipts  from  power  amounted  to  $30,561.  The  current  year  it 
will  be  something  more  than  that,  and  next  year  we  estimate  $42*,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  used  all  of  the  current  appropriation  or 
will  you  use  it  before  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  current  appropriation  contemplated 
pumping.  We  are  not  going  to  pump  unless  they  get  ready. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  pumping  for  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a physical  possibility. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  want  that  sum  reappropriated? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  new  appropriation  covers  all  that  was 
supposed  to  be  required  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  did  not  pump  any  water  for  irrigation  last 
year  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  We  may  begin  in  June  this  year,  but  I think 
the  chances  are  against  it. 

Mr..  Mondell.  There  is  not  very  much  prospect  of  this  project 
being  operated  this  year  as  an  irrigation  project  ? 

Mr.  Daaus.  There  is  not  much.  It  is  a possibility.  That  is  the 
best  I can  say. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  the  situation  unprove  at  all  as  the  time  goes 
on  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  a little  improved.  They  have  formed  a district 
and  they  are  actWely  propagating  the  idea 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  They  had  a very  diy  year  last  year, 
as  I understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  but  prior  to  that  they  secured  the  legislation 
authorizing  the  formation  of  this  district.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
a portion  of  the  landoAvners  would  not  do  their  part  and  the  balance 
could  not  undertake  it.  By  the  district  system  they  can  bring  in  a 
solid  mass  of  land  and  force  them  to  pay.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  for  them  to  go  ahead  this  year. 

ACCRUED  AND  UNCOLLECTED  CONSTRUCTION  CHARGES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  Avere  accrued  and  uncollected  on  June  30, 
1917,  for  construction  charges,  139,396.57,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges,  $11,314.63,  and  for  Avater  rental  charges  $799.55. 
Does  the  contract  that  is  noAV  proposed  contemplate  assuming  the 
obligation  for  these  delinquent  payments  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  The  contract  that  is  noAv  proposed  and 
authorized  Avould  continue  the  public  notice  that  Avas  formerly 
issued  at  $38  an  acre. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  begin  it  as  of  the  neAv  date  ? 

Mr.  Daahs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  project  still  remains  as  in  the  past  year, 
largely  a poAver  project  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  think  there  is  sufficient  prospect  of  irriga- 
tion to  warrant  the  making  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes.  If  arrangements  are  not  made  it  aauII  not  be 
spent,  but  I think  the  chances  are  good  that  the  project  aauII  go  ahead. 

LAAVTON  project,  OKLAHOMA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  '^Lawton  project,  Oklahoma,’’  and 
you  ask  for  $1,000  for  continuation  of  investigation.  The  investiga- 
tion, I understand  is  stream  gauging? 

Mr.  Daahs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessit}'  of  doing  that,  if,  as  a matte'^' 
of  fact,  the  Secretary  has  issued  an  order  discontinuing  that  Avork  ? 

Mr.  Daahs.  The  possibility  of  taking  it  up  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture is  the  only  thing.  I think  the  information  on  the  stream  flow  is 
an  important  thing  to  have  anyhoAV.  The  Avork  Avas  discontinued 
because  they  wanted  to  use  the  Avater  supply  at  the  big  army  contan- 
ment,  and  after  the  war  presumptively  that  aauII  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  before  that,  did  you  not  put  the 
proposition  up  to  the  people  in  that  district  and  did  they  not  fail  to 
meet  the  conditions? 
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Mr.  Davis.  No;  they  had  failed  for  a long  time,  but  finally  they 
sent  a contract  up  here  signed,  and  it  was  awaiting  tlie  Secretary’s 
signature  when  they  made  tlie  request,  and  it  was  postponed. 

UMATILLA  PROJECT,  OREG. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ‘MImatilla  project,  Oregon,’'  for 
which  you  are  asking  $80,000.  You  had  $157,000.  How  much  has 
been  spent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  $46,000  was  spent  or  contracted  up  to  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  nearly  completed  is  the  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  estimated  the  project  will  be  88  per  cent  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  There  will  be  a balance  unex- 
pended this  fiscal  year  unless  extended.  To  carry  out  the  plans  pro- 
posed, it  is  requested  that  the  current  appropriation  be  extended  into 
next  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  project  is  under  public  notice? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  25,000  acres  under  public  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  well  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  accrued  construction  charges  to  June  30,  1917, 
were  $209,850,  of  which  $193,324  had  been  paid  and  $16,526  uncol- 
lected at  that  time. 

WATER  RENTALS. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  rental  charges? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  water  rental  charges  had  practically  all  been  paid 
all  but  $523  at  that  date.  For  operation  and  maintenance  under 
public  notice,  $102,305  had  accrued  and  $85,467  had  been  collected 
leaving  $16,838  delinquent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $80,000 
during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  work  will  be  on  the  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  the  work  now  in  progress  on  the  canal  and  lateral  system. 
One  of  the  canals  seeps  badly  and  it  is  proposed  to  line  2,000  feet  of 
that  to  check  the  seepage,  save  water,  and  prevent  damage,  and  some 
improvements  of  the  lateral  system.  Those  two  items  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  are  practically  aU.  There  will  be  a little  drain- 
age, but  not  much. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  being  served  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  service  was  available  to  supply  water  in  1917  to 
26,300  acres,  and  7,327  acres  were  irrigated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  there  not  a greater  development  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  sandy  condition  of  the  soil  there. 
They  have  difficulty  in  holding  it.  It  requires  considerable  money 
in  leveling.  The  project  is  backward  in  that  respect  compared  to 
others,  mainly  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  water  users  who  have 
taken  up  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  are  quite  prosperous  and  some  are  having 
trouble.  Considerable  of  the  acreage  that  I speak  of,  over  one- 
third,  we  were  able  to  serve  only  last  year  and  were  rather  late  in 
getting  ready,  so  that  partly  explains  that  discrepancy  between  the 
acreage  we  can  serve  and  the  acreage  supplied  with  water  last  year. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  look  for  any  considerable  expansion  in  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  served  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  sir;  I expect  to  see  it  fully  doubled  in  the  year 
1919  over  what  it  was  previously. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  there  out  there;  do  you 
recall  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  1916  the  estimated  population  was  2/200.  That 
has  considerably  increased:  there  is  a prosperous  tovm,  Hermiston, 
which  has  sprung  up  on  the  project;  650  were  then  living  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  the  people  on  these  various  projects 
doing  any  cattle  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliere  is  a great  deal  of  it  done  on  the  Boise  and 
Minidoka  projects,  Salt  River  and  Yakima,  and  some  on  others — on 
the  Bellefourche  and  North  Platte.  Y'herever  they  have  a large 
production  of  alfalfa,  that  is  one  of  the  main  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  claim  as  to  the  difficulty  been  the 
absence  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  settler  vdth  which  to  get  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  kno^v  to  what  extent  they  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  farmers’  loan  act  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  know.  I have  heard  considerable  discussion 
of  it.  It  has  been  held  that  farmers  on  our  projects  are  not  able  to 
get  loans  under  that  act,  except  in  cases  where  they  have  organized 
irrigation  districts  and  have  assumed  the  debt  by  means  of  the  dis- 
trict. I think  a few  loans  have  been  made  in  such  cases,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them  on  account  of  the  ruling 
referred  to.  Several  bills  have  been  offered  here  in  Congress  to 
enable  them  to  get  such  loans. 

MALHEUR  PROJECT,  OREGON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Davis,  there  has  been  urged  upon  the  com- 
mittee the  construction  of  a project  that  was  submitted  last  year, 
but  on  which  the  committee  took  no  action  and  which  this  year  is 
not  estimated  for,- what  is  knovui  as  the  Mallieur  project  in  Oregon, 
it  being  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  it  out  of  the  general  fimds 
of  the  Treasury.  Mffiat  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I have  never  had  great  pressure  brought  on  me  to  rec- 
ommend it.  It  is  a good  project,  but  I do  not  believe  in  taking  up 
new  projects  at  this  time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  are  no  funds  available  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  spare  the  money  out  of  the  recla- 
mation fund.  The  current  work  takes  everything  that  we  have 
available  in  the  reclamation  fund. 

The  Chairman.  The  project  involves  ultimately  $1,500,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  of  time  would  it  require  to  develop  it  ? 

kir.  Davis.  If  an  appropriation  were  made  available  the  1st  of 
July  next  it  might  be  possible  to  place  the  foundations  of  a storage 
reservoir  during  the  fall  of  this  year,  allowing  the  winter  and  spring 
flood  waters  to  pass  over  it.  It  might  be  constructed  in  the  working 
season  of  1919.  Then,  they  could  store  water  in  the  high-water 
season  of  1920  and  deliver  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  land 
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now  under  cultivation,  and  we  could  somewhat  increase  the  crops 
of  1920  if  we  had  the  best  of  luck  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  doing  of  this  work  interfere  with  the 
doing  of  other  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  To  the  extent  that  it  occupied  labor  and  material,  of 
course,  it  would  preclude  the  occupation  of  that  same  labor  and 
material  on  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  rather  to  be  crowded  for  labor  and 
material  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  extent  it  would  postpone  the  work 
on  other  projects? 

Mr.  Davis.  Either  that  or  something  else;  we  would  have  to  take 
it  from  other  industries.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  necessarily 
delay  perceptibly  work  on  other  projects,  but  it  would  upon  some 
war  measures. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  alone  of  the  projects  that  are  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir.  It  is  rather  a desirable  project.  The  program 
I have  laid  out  would  not  bring  any  new  land  under  cultivation.  It 
would  furnish  increased  water  supply  for  the  land  already  cultivated. 
There  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres  of  that  class  of  land.  The 
project  as  to  the  new  land  would  be  postponed  a year  or  two  later,  and 
maybe  three  years.  The  Malheur  project  I consider  one  of  the  most 
promising  projects  that  has  not  been  taken  up,  not  the  most,  but  one 
of  the  most,  promising.  There  is  another  good  project  in  Oregon 
called  the  Owyhee,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  somewhat  more  desira- 
ble as  to  water  supply,  but  more  costly.  Those  two,  I think,  are  quite 
desirable  projects,  Malheur  first  and  Ow}^hee  second. 

LAND  IRRIGATED. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  land  being  irrigated  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  12,000  acres  under  the  Malheur  project.  It  has 
an  insufficient  supply.  Some  of  it  has  been  under  irrigation  for  20  or 
30  years,  but  they  have  no  storage,  and  by  storage  better  supply 
could  be  delivered  to  the  land  now  cultivated  and  additional  acreage 
could  be  brought  under. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recommend  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time. 

KLAMATH  PROJECT,  OREGON-CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Klamath  project,  Oregon-Cali- 
fornia.”  You  are  asking  $423,000.  You  have  had  $239,000  for  the 
current  year.  Are  you  going  to  spend  all  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  we  will  spend  it  all.  , We  spent  or  encumbered 
$46,000  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  you  contemplate  doing  with  the 
$423,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  principal  thing  is  under  the  canal  system  where 
$53,000  is  for  replacing  timber  flume  4,300  feet  long  and  relining 
7,200  feet  of  timber  lined  section  on  the  C Canal;  $100,000  is  esti- 
mated for  diversion  works  in  Lost  Kiver  and  for  additional  construc- 
tion to  serve  lands  lying  around  Tule  Lake  that  have  been  uncovered 
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and  lands  in  the  Sand  Hollow  district.  Also  some  work  on  the  lateral 
system  is  proposed,  largely  for  replacing  timber  structm’es  with  con- 
crete, and  for  constructing  laterals  for  the  canals  I have  just  described; 
$110,000  is  needed  for  the  operation  and  mamtenance  of  the  project. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  the  condition  of  this  project  : how  near  is 
it  completed  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  project  is  estimated  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
to  be  60  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  situation  touching  the  water 
users  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  general  situation  there  is  very  good.  The  water 
users  are  prosperous  as  a rule.  They  have  been  paying  their  con- 
struction charges  up  pretty  well.  The  accruals  to  June  30,  1917,  on 
construction  were  $303,000  of  which  $300,600  had  been  paid  and 
$2,400  was  still  micollected. 

On  operation  and  maintenance,  last  June,  $177,000  had  accrued 
and  $172,000  collected,  leaving  $5,000  uncollected.  The  water 
rentals  were  paid  up  in  full. 

ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  land,  if  any,  will  be  brought 
under  the  project  as  a result  of  the  work  for  which  you  are  now  esti- 
mating ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Land  around  the  north  end  of  Tule  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  A few  thousand  acres. 

The  Chairman.  About  48,000  acres  are  now  embraced  within  the 
project? 

^Ir.  Davis.  The  project,  when  completed,  may  embrace  142,000 
acres,  but  we  could  have  supplied  44,000  acres  last  year,  and  this  year 
we  will  add  about  1,000  acres  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  a great  part  of  this  expenditure  is 
for  replacement  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  account  of  the  original  structures 
being  built  of  wood.  There  is  a peculiar  condition  in  one  of  these 
structures  where  a long  fill  had  to  be  made  across  some  low  ground, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  it  unlined,  because  a hole,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  would  make  a break  in  it  which  would  be  disastrous,  on 
account  of  its  elevated  condition.  To  have  lined  it  with  concrete 
when  new,  before  it  thoroughly  settled,  would  have  been  unwise,  so 
that  it  was  lined  with  wood,  but  as  the  structure  has  been  in  place 
for  nine  years  it  needs  replacement  and  needs  it  pretty  badly.  That 
can  now  be  replaced  with  concrete  very  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  C Canal  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  is  essentially  true  of  the  flume, 
4,300  feet  long,  which  is  a part  of  the  same  elevated  canal,  and  is  a 
wooden  structure.  You  will  find  similar  items  in  a number  of  the 
projects,  where  wooden  structures  have  been  built  on  the  distribution 
system.  We  find  that  is  a wise  policy  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  make  the  initial  investment  so  heavy,  because  you 
can  build  of  wood  cheaper  than  you  can  build  of  concrete;  and,  in  the 
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second  place,  those  details  are  lial)le  to  re([iiire  cliangiiig  l)y  experi- 
ence, and  any  such  change  can  he  made  when  the  renewal  is  made, 
and  it  can  then  be  placecl  in  permanent  form. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  into  the  cost  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Our  policy  is  to  charge  to  operation  and  maintenance, 
current  expenses,  the  equivalent  of  the  renewal  in  kind,  and  the  extra 
expense  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  established  rule  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  it  is  simply  a replacement  you  charge  it 
as  a maintenance  item  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  otherwise  it  is  an  excess  cost  which  is  due  to 
a change  of  design,  and  that  is  charged  to  construction,  if  we  have 
any  way  of  collecting  it;  if  we  have  not,  we  put  the  whole  thing  on  to 
operation  and  maintenance.  But  we  sometimes  have  a provision, 
either  in  the  original  public  notice  or  in  subsequent  public  notice,  by 
which  that  can  be  put  in,  and  sometimes  it  is  paid  for  under  a sup- 
plemental contract. 

BELLE  FOURCHE  PROJECT,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Belle  Fourche  project.  South 
Dakota,  ^^For  maintenance  and  operation,  continuation  of  construc- 
tion, and  incidental  operations.’’  You  are  asking  for  $262,000  and 
you  had  $274,000  last  year.  Will  you  spend  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  will  probably  not  be  fully  spent;  62  per  cent  of 
the  allotment  was  spent  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  but  we  have 
not  alloted  the  bulk  of  the  appropriation  pending  further  study  of 
canal  capacity  available  for  extensions. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Davis,  not  only  in  this  instance, 
but  as  to  all  the  projects,  you  have  been  spending  the  money  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  a rising  market.  To  what 
extent  will  you  fail  to  perform  the  work  for  which  you  made  your 
estimates  last  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will  take  care  of  the  difference  by  work  that  has 
been  postponed.  This  is  as  near  an  answer  as  I can  give  without 
an  extensive  investigation.  I think  that  perhaps  we  will  fall  short 
more  than  the  difference  in  cost  and  for  that  reason  we  will  leave 
some  work  untouched  and  some  of  these  appropriations  will  lapse  or 
parts  of  them.  That,  however,  is  estimated  for  in  the  new  appro- 
priations which  have  been  requested.  W"e  have  abandoned  some 
things  that  could  be  postponed  on  account  of  their  having  been 
especially  subject  to  the  increases  in  price,  and  being  of  such  a nature 
that  they  could  be  postponed.  I can  hardly  give  you  a direct  answer 
as  to  what  extent  that  is  the  case,  but  I know  it  is  the  case  in  a num- 
ber of  places.  For  instance,  we  had  an  appropriation  that  was  de- 
signed for  putting  a movable  crest  upon  the  Sherburne  Lakes  Dam 
in  the  Milk  River  project,  but  we  will  not  put  that  on  because  of  the 
high  prices  for  such  things  and  we  can  get  along  without  it  for  a 
while  without  any  serious  embarrassment.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
movable  crest  on  the  Dodson  Dam  in  the  Milk  River  project.  There 
are  some  other  items,  which  I do  not  just  now  recall,  which  have  been 
postponed  in  whole  or  in  part  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  you  propose  dbing  with  the  $262,000 
for  which  you  are  asking  ? 
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RESERVOIR,  DRAINAGE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Davis.  One  of  the  items  is  to  provide  a small  reservoir  for 
about  4,000  acres  of  land  that  do  not  receive  storage  water  from  the 
reservoir  we  have  in  service  for  the  balance  of  the  project  itseh.  We 
have  estimated  for  that  $72,000.  There  is  also  some  drainage  needed 
which  requires  an  arrangement  with  the  people  affected,  whereby 
they  will  repay  the  cost;  that  has  not  been  accomplished,  but  the 
movement  is  on  foot.  TTere  is  estimated  for  that  $70,000,  and  the 
rest  of  the  appropriation  is  for  the  operation  and  mamtenance  of  the 
project. 

The  Chairmax.  How  nearly  completed  is  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  estimate  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  imar  it  will 
be  95  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Was  it  not  93  per  cent  completed  last  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  has  nothing  been  done  since  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Dayis.  Practically  nothing  on  construction. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  expect  to  finish  it  this  }^ear  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  appropriation  asked  for  is  estimated  to  take  it  to 
97  per  cent. 

STORAGE  ON  RED  WATER  CREEK. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Where  is  the  storage  you  are  proposing  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  on  Red  Water  Creek,  which  comes  into  the  Belle 
Fourche  River  at  the  town  of  Belle  Fom'che. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Some  time  ago  a suit  was  instituted  on  tins  project 
to  resist  payments  or  bring  about  an  adjustment.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion of  that  suit  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  suit  has  been  dismissed  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  ever3dhing  is  lovel}^  now  ? * 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I thmk  so.  They  are  reasonably  prosperous  and 
are  becommg  more  and  more  cooperative.  The  whole  stoiy  there 
was  an  attorney  who  has  left  the  country;  he  was  doing  it  all  in 
order  to  get  a fee;  but  he  finally  found  he  could  not  make  an}^  pi’og- 
ress  out  of  it,  and  he  has  gone. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  repayments  of  construction  charges  and  the 
repayments  of  operation  and  maintenance  charges  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  up  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sh. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  there  is  no  present  difficulty  of  any  kind  on 
this  project  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  No,  shy  the  pending  problem  is  the  drainage  problem. 
The  lands  affected  by  that  must  agree  to  a drainage  system  in  order 
to  use  the  appropriation  asked  for,  and  I think  they  will. 

strawberry  valley  project,  UTAH. 

The  Chairmax.  The  next  is  the  Strawberry  Valley  Project,  Utah, 
‘^For  maintenance,  operation,  and  mcidental  operations.”  You  had 
$170,000  for  this  current  year.  How  much  of  it  have  you  spent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Only  24  per  cent  of  that  was  spent  on  the  31st  of 
December.  There  will  probably  be  some  balance,  which  we  would 
like  to  have  continued  until  next  year,  because  it  is  badly  needed. 
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The  Chairman.  How  nearly  is  this  project  finished? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimated  stage  of  this  project  is  91  per  cent  com- 
pleted. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  are  asking  for  nothing  except  main- 
tenance and  operation.  You  are  not  undertaking  to  finish  the 
remaining  9 per  cent? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  the  present  time,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  remains  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  some  water  that  is  not  sold  yet  and  when  it  is 
we  must  build  some  conduits  to  reach  the  districts  that  it  is  intended 
for,  but  until  we  make  the  arrangements  the  construction  will  not 
be  made.  There  is  a possibility  that  we  may  want  to  use  this  water 
to  the  eastward.  It  is  now  taken  through  the  Wasatch  Mountains 
to  the  westward  and  what  is  used  is  used  in  another  drainage  basin 
from  that  in  which  it  is  stored,  and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
using  it  aU  there;  it  can  be  used  in  the  Duchesne  Valley  below,  and 
we  are  now  making  investigations  down  there  with  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  issue  public  notice  during  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  for  part  of  the  project.  Public  notices  have 
been  issued  for  the  several  units  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  expect  to  finish  this  project  with  the 
money  you  got  last  year,  this  $170,000? 

Mr.  Davis.  Last  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No.  We  expected  to  do  more  than  we  have,  but,  as 
stated,  delayed  negotiations  for  repayment  have  prevented  and  we 
have  used  only  one-fourth  of  the  current  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  not  have  said  so  but  was  not  that  the 
idea?  The  total  construction  cost  was  estimated  at  $3,463,000  and 
you  had  received  $3,327,000  prior  to  last  year’s  appropriation. 

Mr.  Davis.  Net  construction  cost  to  last  June  was  $3,344,755, 
which  figures  90  per  cent  of  our  present  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  94  per  cent  completed  last  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  On  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  ? 

The  Chairman.  So  you  said.  The  chairman  asked  you  this 
question : 

How  nearly  complete  is  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  94  per  cent. 

It  was  91  per  cent  completed  in  1917? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  estimates  have  to  be  revised  occasionally  and 
they  change  every  time  the  costs  change  because  future  work  must 
be  done  at  future  costs  and  past  work  at  past  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  would  vary  somewhat  but  did 
you  not  expect  last  year  to  practically  clean  up  this  project  with  that 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  entirely  and  subsequent  delay  in  arrangements 
with  the  landowners  has  postponed  our  program  and  may  result  in 
using  the  water  on  different  lands.  That  changes  our  conception  of 
the  completed  project  and  its  estimated  cost.  That  and  the  increase 
in  all  costs  account  for  the  change  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  developed  some  power  on  this  project 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  DiVVis.  Yes  sir  ; we  developed  a small  plant  there  with  which 
to  build  the  tunnel. 
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MoisDEll.  Was  that  in  addition  to  the  original  estimate — 
that  power  cost? 

Mr.  Davis.  I do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Was  the  cost  of  thal  power  development  in  addition 
to  the  original  estimate  of  cost?  i thought  perhaps  that  was  an 
explanation  of  the  apparent  increased  cost. 

Davis.  No;  that  has  been  there  a long  time;  that  was  built 
before  the  tunnel  was  built  and  was  built  for  construction  purposes. 
It  is  now  delivering  power  to  four  villages:  Salem,  Spanish  Fork, 
Payson,  and  Springville,  but  the  only  reason  for  building  it  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  supply  power  to  construct  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  under  this  project  now? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  service  could  have  supplied  last  season  about 
45,000  acres,  but  we  have  increased  storage  capacity  sufficient  to 
provide  for  other  land,  and  are  planning  to  extend  it  to  other  land. 
This  year  we  hope  to  bring  it  up  to  about  50,000  acres.  Only  a 
portion  of  that  is  furnished  with  a full  supply,  however,  and  a small 
supplemental  storage  supply  is  furnished  old  lands  formerly  irri- 
gated, but  which  are  short  of  water  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

WATER  rentals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  anticipate  water  rentals  for  the  coming  year 
in  the  sum  of  $12,000.  Are  those  water  rentals  about  that  amount 
per  annum  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  item  of  $12,000  is  for  power  sales.  The  project 
is  on  a public  notice  basis  and  $30,000  is  estimated  as  construction 
repayments,  $20,000  operation  and  maintenance,  and  a small  amount, 
$1,300,  from  water  rentals. 

i\Ir.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  payments  on  this 
project  ? 

]\Ir.  Davis.  The  construction  charges  accrued  to  June  30,  1917, 
amounted  to  $49,333.57,  of  which  there  was  collected  to  June  30, 
1917,  $47,258.84,  leaving  uncollected  $2,074.73.  The  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  accrued  to  June  30,  1917,  amounted  to 
$21,252.46,  of  which  all  was  paid  except  $1,400.74.  The  water 
rentals  accrued  have  all  been  paid. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  project  in  a reasonably  prosperous  condition  ? 

^Ir.  Davis.  It  is  very  prosperous. 

OKANOGAN  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Okanogan  project, 
Washington,  for  which  you  are  asking  $29,000.  You  had  last  year 
for  this  project  $32,000. 

IMr.  Davis.  That  is  all  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  all  of  }mur  $32,000? 

]\li\  Davis.  We  expect  to. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  appropriation  last  year  simply  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically  all  of  it.  There  was  a httle  improvement 
in  connection  with  the  reservoir.  We  put  in  some  flash  boards  on 
the  spillway  to  increase  the  storage,  and  paid  for  some  lands  that 
had  been  damaged  b}"  the  reservoH  at  the  head  of  it.  We  raised  the 
water  table  there  on  some  land  by  cutting  off  the  drainage. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  project  completed? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  figure  that  it  will  he  completed  when  that  im- 
provement is  finished  at  the  end  of  this  year.  We  will  than  call  it 
100  per  cent  complete. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  project  in  a prosperous  condition? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  majority  of  it  is.  There  is  a portion  of  the  land 
of  the  same  nature  as  some  in  the  UmatiUa  project.  It  is  a coarse 
soil  with  an  open  subsoil.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  enough  water  in  it 
to  keep  things  alive.  It  is  also  lacking  in  plant  food  in  some  instances, 
and  needs  fertilization.  That  condition  is  due  more  to  the  subsoil 
than  to  the  top  soil. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Practically  all  of  the  accrued  payments  seem  to 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  while  there  is  a total  irrigable  area 
when  completed  of  10,000  acres,  only  5,242  were  actually  cropped 
during  the  irrigation  season  of  1916. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  but  you  will  note  nearly  8,000  acres  were  actually 
irrigated.  The  difference  is  mainly  young  orchards,  not  yet  bearing. 
In  1917  the  acreage  irrigated  was  8,000  acres  and  the  cropped  acreage 
6,300  acres.  That  shows  80  per  cent  planted, which  is  nearly  complete 
use,  assume  of  the  irrigable  acreage  is  absorbed  by  farm  buildings, 
roads,  ditches,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  not  count  that  as  cropped  land  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  use  the  word  ‘^cropped”  for  the  acreage  actually 
harvested  or  pastured.  That  is  what  makes  the  discrepancy  between 
the  acreage  irrigated  and  the  acreage  cropped.  Sometimes  the  land 
is  in  young  alfalfa  not  old  enough  to  crop.  Sometimes  it  is  because 
the  land  is  set  in  young  orchards. 

YAKIMA  PROJECT,  WASHINGTON. 

(See  p.  1289.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Yakima  project,  Wash- 
ington. For  maintenance,  operation,  continuation  of  construction, 
and  incidental  operations,  you  are  asking  $945,000.  The  current 
appropriation  for  this  project  is  $1,144,000.  That  was  for  what 
work,  and  what  work  will  you  be  able  to  do  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  will  probably 
not  all  be  spent  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it 
extended,  as  it  is  needed  for  carrying  out  the  plans  that  we  are 
proposing.  We  want  the  appropriation  we  are  asking  for  now  for 
continuing  the  construction  on  the  reservoir  now  under  way  on  the 
Tieton  River.  That  is  the  principal  thing.  There  is  some  lining  of 
canals  and  other  improvements  to.be  carried  out  and  a little  improve- 
ment of  similar  kinds  for  the  laterals,  but  the  main  thing  is  the 
storage  reservoir;  $500,000  of  the  estimate  is  for  that. 

STORAGE  ON  TIETON  RIVER. 

(See  p.  1217.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  storage  on  Tieton  River  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  the  Tieton  Dam.  That  is  the  one  I spoke  of 
in  the  early  part  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  asked  me 
about  the  various  items  and  as  to  what  they  meant.  This  is  the  place 
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where  I considered  that  the  Government  was  under  some  moral  obli- 
gation to  go  ahead  with  the  work,  because  the  service  was  under  a 
mandate  from  Congress  to  do  it.  Then  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters 
in  the  Yakima  Basin,  made  under  authority  of  the  State  act,  which 
has  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  is  made  under  these  circum- 
stances: When  a renewal  of  authority  is  made,  the  Secretary  gives 
assurance  that  the  storage  work  will  continue,  and  that  assurance 
was  given  at  the  last  renewal,  or,  certainly,  at  one  of  the  renewals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  nearly  will  the  sum  asked  for  complete  this 
storage  system  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  lack  a good  deal  of  completing  the  storage  sys- 
tem. It  will,  perhaps,  one-half  complete  the  Tieton  Dam.  Then 
there  is  another  reservoir  to  be  provided  in  Lake  Clealum  before  the 
system  is  complete. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  last  year’s  appropriation  was  ex- 
pended for  this  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  was  largely  for  that  storage;  about  one-half  was  for 
this  new  reservoir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  dam  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  done  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  now  making  preparations  and  doing  prelim- 
inary work.  They  have  a camp,  construction  equipment,  are  driving 
an  outlet  tunnel,  and  purchasing  rights  of  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  will  it  impound  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  185,000  acre-feet  of  water  will  be  the  capacity. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  cost  per  acre-foot,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  reservoir  is  about  $2,000,000. 
That  is  the  total.  But  that  estimate  was  made  some  time  ago 
and  costs  are  advancing  rapidly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  pretty  expensive  storage,  is  it  not  ? What 
did  you  say  it  was  per  acre-foot  ? 

Ml’.  Davis.  The  estimate  was  $12  per  acre-foot,  but  that  will 
probably  be  exceeded  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  About  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  Pathfinder  storage. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  expect  to  irrigate  from 
this  reservoir  ? 

Ml’.  Davis.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  answer  that  directly.  This 
is  the  fourth  reservoir  constructed  in  this  basin,  and  there  is  another 
one  to  follow,  making  five.  One  is  Bumping  Lake,  one  is  Lake 
Kachess,  one  is  Lake  Keechelus,  and  this  one,  on  the  Tieton  River, 
is  the  fourth.  Then  there  is  the  Lake  Clealum  Reservoir  to  follow 
this.  Together  these  water  two  reclamation  projects  or  units, 
besides  selling  storage  water  to  a large  acreage  on  private  projects 
that  are  short  of  water.  It  is  mostly  sold  to  small  canals,  but  the 
acreage  will  aggregate  a considerable  amount.  The  Tieton  unit, 
which  is  on  the  same  river,  contains  34,000  acres,  in  round  numbers, 
and  the  Sunnyside  unit  down  below  in  another  valley,  which  can 
also  be  served  by  the  same  waters,  contains  about  110,000  acres. 
That  is  now  mostly  under  canal.  Then,  these  reservoirs  will  furnish 
water  to  about  150,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  on  the  Wapato  Indian 
Reservation.  It  is  to  that  reservation  that  the  act  of  Congress 
that  I mentioned  applies,  and  we  are  under  a statutory  mandate  to 
provide  storage  for  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  has  prevented  you  from  spending  your 
money  on  this  dam  this  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  force  organized 
and  in  getting  material  on  the  ground.  In  fact,  we  had  some  trouble 
in  getting  a man  to  take  charge  of  the  important  features.  But  the 
delay,  if  any,  in  expending  the  current  appropriation  will  not  he  on 
this  dam  but  on  other  parts  of  the  project  due  to  the  necessity  of 
organizing  irrigation  districts,  which  takes  considerable  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  those  difficulties  going  to  be  existent,  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  during  this  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Those  particular  difficulties  will  doubtless  be  removed, 
that  is  the  district  organization  will  be  completed;  the  people  are 
pushing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  spend  the  amount 
of  mone}^  you  are  asking  for,  including  what  is  left  over  from  the 
current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir,  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  that  progress  the  work  on 
this  dam? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  carry-  it  to,  perhaps,  one-half  completion.  In 
saying  this,  I tell  you  what  I believe  to  be  the  fact.  Of  course,  I 
can  not  guarantee  these  things.  1 am  fully  satisfied  that  under  the 
circumstances  we  would  be  justified  in  suspending  that  work  during 
the  war  because  of  the  increased  cost,  partly,  and  because  of  the  other 
reason  that  I consider  much  stronger,  and  that  is  that  all  patriotic 
people  are  under  the  obligation  to  hold  up  on  everything  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential  until  the  war  is  over.  But  we  have  the  obliga- 
tions that  I have  been  telling  you  about.  Those  obligations  have 
some  strength;  you  can  judge  the  force  of  them  as  well  as  I can,  or 
better. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  that,  you  would  not  be  warranted^ 

Mr.  Davis  (interposing).  But  for  that  obligation,  we  would  not 
have  started  with  it.  It  would  not  have  been  done  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  promised  the  State  authorities  when  the 
water  was  withdrawn  that  the  work  would  be  done,  and  there  is 
the  mandate  of  Congress  that  we  supply  water  to  the  Indian  reser- 
vation. Then,  of  course,  we  are  under  some  moral  obligation  in 
such  cases  because  the  people  who  expect  water  make  preparations 
for  it.  There  are  some  considerations  of  that  kind.  Then,  there 
is  the  fact  that  if  the  storage  is  furnished,  there  will  be  more  crops, 
and  consequently  more  food  will  be  produced. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  now  to  finish  this  dam? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  will  take  at  least  two  more  seasons  and  possibly 
three.  I am  speaking  of  this  season,  1918,  and  the  season  of  1919 
We  can  not  get  through  with  this  in  two  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  for  money  enough  to  go 
through  1919? 

Mr.  Davis.  This  will  be  until  the  1st  of  July,  1919,  and  there 
will  be  another  appropriation  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
dam.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  can  finish  it  in  the  calendar  year  1919. 
I do  not  think  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  of  increasing  the  food  supply  would 
not  enter  into  it. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Not  much;  it  is  too  far  in  the  future,  although  it 
might  to  a small  extent. 

The  Chaiemax.  How  much  work,  if  any,  ought  to  be  done  in 
order  to  not  lose  what  you  have  gone  forward  with  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I can  not  answer  that  exactly.  Tliere  would  be  some 
loss  by  stoppage.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  disorgani- 
zation of  the  force  and  the  work  of  putting  things  in  shape  so  they 
would  not  deteriorate  would  cost  a good  deal.  Then  there  is  a 
temporary  camp  that  would  deteriorate  rapidly  if  we  abandoned  it. 
I presume  the  loss  by  discontinuing  the  work  wordd  be,  roughly 
guessing,  $100,000. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  are,  however,  planning  the  work  on  a larger 
scale  than  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  Suppose  you  continued  this  work  on  your  old 
scale,  how  much  money  would  you  want? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not  be  economical  to  do  that.  You  can  not 
operate  such  a thing  economically  at  too  slow  a rate.  There  is  an 
economical  rate  at  which  such  work  should  go,  and  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  go  below  that  rate.  It  would  not  be  wise  under  any  circum- 
stances to  build  the  main  embankment  at  any  rate  except  the  most 
rapid  rate,  because  if  the  structure  were  overtopped  by  floods  it 
would  be  destroyed.  We  are  depending  upon  the  accumulating 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  and  the  capacity  of  the  outlet  tunnel  to 
take  care  of  those  floods,  but  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  a half  a century, 
or  in  a century,  a large  flood  will  happen,  and  if  it  should  come  at  the 
wrong  time  it  would  destroy  the  dam.  We  reduce  that  risk  by  doing 
the  work  rapidly.  Of  course,  the  more  slowh"  you  work  on  a dam,  the 
more  apt  you  are  to  be  caught  when  such  a flood  does  come.  If  ouy 
get  safely  through  one  flood  season  you  get  far  anough  along  by 
working  rapidly  so  that  the  next  flood  season  will  not  hurt  you. 
That  is  very  necessary  in  this  case,  because  the  dam  is  of  such  con- 
struction that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  a flood  running  over  the  top 
of  it.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  an3Thing  unless  it  is  to 
be  done  rapidly.  We  should  either  go  ahead  with  it  or  quit.  My 
belief  is  that  we  had  better  go  ahead  with  it,  although  it  will  cost  a 
great  deal  more.  I do  not  think  that  reason,  however,  is  as  strong 
as  the  other  one. 

The  Chaiemax.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  have  not  been  there  in  full  force  yet,  because  we 
have  not  been  putting  material  into  the  dam  itself.  I suppose  there 
will  be  something  like  1,500  men  engaged  on  it  when  it  is  going  at 
full  blast,  or  1,000  anysvay. 

The  Chaiemax.  What,  in  addition  to  this  dam  do  you  contemplate 
doing  here  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Tieton  main  canal  needs  some  enlargement,  and 
we  estimate  $32,000  for  that.  Then  there  is  a small  amount  of 
lining  needed  in  the  lateral  system,  and  the  balance  is  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

The  Chaiemax.  What  is  the  condition  of  this  project? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  the  banner  project,  everything  considered,  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.  There  is  no  question  about  its  complete 
repayment.  It  is  a project  which  has  paid  back  more  than  any 
other  one  in  the  service,  and  it  is  a productive  project.  The  natural 
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conditions  are  not  more  favor  aide  than  those  on  some  other  projects 
that  are  not  nearly  so  prosperous,  but  the  principal  thing  is  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  people.  The  man  who  does  not  make  good  on  the 
Yakima  project  knows  that  if  it  is  not  his  fault  he  can  not  convince 
anybody  else  to  that  effect,  because  everybody  else  is  doing  well. 
If  he  does  not  do  well,  it  is  presumably  his  own  fault.  That  is  the 
general  spirit  or  impression  around  through  that  country.  In  the 
first  place,  the  people  know  how  and,  as  a general  rule,  they  have  some 
capital.  It  is  an  attractive  valley.  The  people  have  money  enough 
and  skill  enough  to  make  good;  the  lands  are  productive,  and  under 
those  circumstances  anybody  should  make  good.  It  is  a complete 
revolution  from  the  condition  it  was  in  when  the  Reclamation  Service 
went  into  it.  It  was  then  in  the  dumps.  It  was  considered  a failure; 
you  could  hardly  sell  land  nor  do  anything.  The  Sunnyside  project, 
the  largest  of  the' two  projects,  had  been  in  operation  about  14  years, 
but  there  had  been  settled  only  about  30,000  acres  of  land.  The  con- 
ditions there  were  not  prosperous.  The  development  by  which  the 
Government  has  undertaken  the  completion  of  that  storage  system 
has  given  them  great  encouragement.  As  one  of  the  results  following 
from  that  condition,  they  have  a cooperative  spirit;  they  are  a co- 
operative community,  and  they  have  an  especially  cooperative 
railroad  system.  In  saying  that,  I do  not  mean  anything  in  dis- 
paragement of  several  others  that  have  the  same  sort  of  attitude, 
but  the  Northern  Pacific  is  conspicuously  so,  having  done  everything 
they  could  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  valley  they  pass  through. 

SHOSHONE  PROJECT,  WYOMING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^'Shoshone  project,  Wyoming.’ 
You  are  asking  for  $400,000.  You  have  $252,000  for  the  current 
year.  What  was  it  proposed  to  do  with  the  $252,000,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  what  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  been  extending  canals  and  laterals  with  it. 
The  storage  for  this  project  is  already  provided  and  the  main  canal 
built.  The  extension  of  that  and  the  building  of  laterals  from  it  is 
the  work  that  is  under  way  for  the  current  year  and  that  is  proposed 
for  the  next  year.  The  appropriation,  however,  will  not  all  be  spent 
at  the  end  of  the  year-,  due  to  the  failure  of  some  contractors,  and  we 
will  have  to  take  up  some  of  the  work  with  our  own  force,  and  should 
like  to  have  the  appropriation  of  last  year  extended.  We  can  not 
teU  now  what  it  will 'be.  It  is  very  necessary  for  it  to  be  continued, 
so  that  the  work  can  be  finished. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  will  be  brought  in  through  your 
your  extensions  this  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  About  12,500  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  lands  that  can  be  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  acreage  will  actually  be  irrigated? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  expect  to  serve  35,000  or  40,000  acres  this  summer, 
about  three-fourths  of  that  under  canal. 

The  Chairman.  What  land  do  you  expect  to  bring  under  the 
extensions  which  you  are  subiPxitting  estimates  for  now  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  The  increase  will  probably  be  10,000  acres,  but  you 
will  note  that  alternatives  are  proposed.  One  alternative  is  to  make 
a diversion  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  Willwood  division. 
That  requires  some  preliminary  work  before  getting  to  the  land,  and 
is  not  quite  so  attractive  in  that  particular  as  continuing  the  other 
canal  on  the  north  side,  but  the  continuation  of  the  latter  to  cover 
the  additional  lands  which  could  be  covered  is  hardly  ripe  for  this 
reason,  that  the  lands  now  irrigated  use  water  wastefully,  and  until 
they  are  brought  down  to  a more  reasonable  consumption  of  water 
there  may  not  be  water  enough  for  this  other  land  at  the  peak  of  the 
season.  I think  that  this  season  will  develop  that  fact  fairly  well. 
My  view  is  that  we  had  better  go  ahead  with  the  extensions  as  one 
of  the  means  of  getting  a more  resonable  use  of  water.  There  is  a 
another  thing  to  be  said.  All  of  the  new  land  requires  more  water 
than  the  old  land.  By  waiting  a few  years  we  will  have  a more 
abundant  supply.  For  that  reason  the  estimate  has  been  stated  in 
the  optional  form  here.  It  is  to  my  mind  quite*  necessary  that  the 
option  be  retained  so  the  wise  thing  can  be  done. 

LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  situated  with  regard  to  labor  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  labor  in  that  country,  in  fact, 
in  any  country,  but  it  is  more  so  there  than  in  the  extreme  south. 
We  have  the  same  difficulty  at  Yakima. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  it  had  not  been*  for  the  delay  on  the  part  of  some 
of  your  contractors,  you  could  have  put  almost  the  entire  Frannie  unit 
under  water  this  spring? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  we  have  not  water  enough  for  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Frannie  unit,  lying  west  of  Sage  Creek? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  have  done  that;  yes,  sir.  There  have  been 
serious  delays.  The  contractors  are  up  against  the  labor  shortage  and 
high  cost  of  everything,  and  some  of  them  have  been  delayed  in  their 
work.  We  have  been  lenient  with  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  the  Frannie  unit  west  of  Sage  Creek 
do  you  expect  to  get  under  cultivation  this  year — any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  will  finish  that  canal  system. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  intend  to  open  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  not  this  spring. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  put  in  quite  a lot  of  crops  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  contract  agreement  on  the  Deaver  unit;  and 
you  found  that  your  lands  were  entered  much  more  readily  when  you 
opened  them,  in  the  late  summer,  because  of  that  fact? 

Ml*'.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  How  did  you  come  out  vnth  the  cropping  enter- 
prise ? 

Ml*.  Davis.  We  made  a profit  on  it;  not  a large  one,  but  some  profit. 
There  were  about  5,000  acres  that  were  put  in  that  way.  A part  of 
it  we  planted  and  leased  as  we  got  opportunities  to  lease,  a part  of  it 
was  leased  originally,  and  we  raised  crops  by  our  own  foice  enough 
for  our  own  camps.  Putting  in  the  produce  at  the  market  price,  we 
made  a small  profit. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  propose  to  put  in  any  of  those  Frannie 
unit  lands,  which  may  be  put  in  very  readily  without  plowing  tliis 
year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I can  not  answer  on  the  plowing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  way  you  did  last  year  and  that  is  the 
way  you  will  probabl}^  do  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  possible  only  on  loose,  friable  soil. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  what  you  have  there,  without  any  sagebrush 
and  without  requiring  leveling.  They  just  go  in  there  with  a disk 
right  on  the  land  as  it  is  and  sow  their  grain  and  disk  it  in. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  what  v/as  done  last  year.  It  made  the  land 
more  valuable. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  payments  on  this 
project,  Mr.  Director  ? 

Ml.  Davis.  The  accrued  charges  to  June  30,  1917,  were  $297,900, 
and  collected  $293,996,  leaving  $3,904  uncollected. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Practically  all  paid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  collectible,  and  all  but  1 per  cent  paid 
approximately.  The  operation  and  maintenance  is  about  as  good  as 
that,  $157,000  in  accruals  and  $151,000  in  payments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  general  situation  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  general  situation  is  excellent.  The  people  are 
prosperous.  The  project  is  productive.  The  people,  as  a rule,  are 
cooperating.  We  have  some  of  the  other  kind,  but  they  are  in  the 
minority. 

MESS  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  of  $10,000  for  mess  houses.  You 
have  none  there  now.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  for  operation.  We  have  to  have  money  with 
which  to  run  it,  although  it  pays  its  way. 

SUN  RIVER  PROJECT,  MONTANA. 

There  was  a question  asked  me  the  other  day,  which  I have  not 
yet  answered,  about  the  Sun  Kiver  project.  On  the  Sun  River 
project  we  have  a number  of  contractors  who  took  their  work  under 
the  appropriation, for  the  fiscal  year  1916.  They  have  been  lacking 
in  finances  and  management  and  have  had  a pretty  hard  time  gener- 
ally, have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  have  q^uit  the  work.  To  finish 
it  we  need  an  extension  of  the  unexpended  balance  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  of  the  appropriation  of  1916,  because  the  availability  of  that 
will  pass  with  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  old  appropriation  for  1916,  so  by  adding  to  the  Sun  River  project 
appropriation  the  words  “together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  a 
sum  appropriated  for  this  project  for  the  fiscal  year  1916  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000^’  it  would  cover  that  requirement  and  enable  us  to  finish 
that  work. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  I should  like  to  lay  before 
the  committee  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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TRAVELING  EXPENSES — ^MILEAGE  IN  LIEU  OF. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  in  the  pending  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
a proviso  that  I think  is  very  wise  and  would  be  very  helpful  to  our 
work,  in  the  way  both  of  economy  and  convenience.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

WheneA'er  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  find  the  expenses  of  travel  can  be  re- 
duced thereby,  he  may.  in  lieu  of  the  actual  traveling  expenses,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  authorize  the  payment  of  not  exceeding  2 cents  per  mile  for 
a motorcycle  or  6 cents  per  mile  for  an  automobile  used  for  necessary  travel  on  official 
business  in  the  Forest  Service;  Provided,  That  there  shall  be  no  payment  of  mileage  for 
use  or  travel  of  motorcycle  or  automobile  furnished  or  owned  or  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  more  or  less  discussion  of  this  matter  in  past  years. 
For  a while  we  were  authorized  to  hire  machines^  and  for  a while  we 
hired  a man  with  a macliine.  I think  that  is  not  desirable,  although 
we  can,  of.  course,  increase  a man’s  salary  enough  to  cover  the  use  of 
the  machine,  but  when  he  gets  through  using  the  machine  there  is  the 
embarrassment  of  reducing  it  again.  xVnyway,  that  is  not  as  direct 
as  I like  to  do  public  business. 

The  ChairMxVN.  These  men  now  use  either  a motorcycle  or  a ma- 
chine, and  you  think  they  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  not  any  easy  way  in  which  to  pay 
them.  Sometimes  we  hire  the  machines  and  sometimes  they  use 
their  own  nachines.  We  are  authorized  now  to  pay  for  The  oil  and 
gasoline,  but  that  does  not  pay  for  it,  because  there  are  other  ex- 
penses— tires,  repairs,  and  depreciation  expenses.  This  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  principle  and  more  nearly  fit  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  your  employees  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  suggested  in  the  amendment  which  you 
have  referred  to,  the  right  to  m^ake  a mileage  charge  for  the  use  of 
automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  One  class  is  the  legal  force  that  make  numerous  trips 
in  buying  right  of  way,  negotiating  with  settlers,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  not  furnish  them  with  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  we  do,  but  we  do  not  always  have  one. 
The  travel  is  not  sufficiently  constant  to  justify  us  in  keeping  an 
automobile  for  that  purpose.  Generally  we  do  not  have  any  auto- 
mobile on  the  project  except  what  we  are  using  constantly,  and  we 
can  not  spare  one.  Of  course,  we  try  to  make  occasion  or  to  hire  a 
machine,  but  that  is  very  expensive — 25  or  30  cents  a mile. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  a provision  of 
that  kind  if  you  were'  sure  it  would  never  be  abused  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  applies,  of  course,  to  any  kind  of  travel;  there  is 
none  but  what  can  be  abused,  but,  perhaps,  this  is  more  likely  to  be 
abused  than  some  other  forms. 

land  donated  for  certain  use  to  be  RETimNED  WHEN  PURPOSE 

ceases. 

There  is  another  matter.  We  have  had  this  up  before,  I believe. 
We  should  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the  act  a provision  of  this 
kind : 

In  any  case  where  land  has  been  donated  and  conveyed  to  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  a Federal  reclamation  project  for  a right  of  way  or  other  purpose, 
and  the  need  for  such  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 'donated  ceases,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  may  execute  and  deliver  a quit- 
claim deed  of  the  land  to  the  donor. 
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That  is,  where  land  is  given  to  us  for  a certain  purpose  and  we 
have  gotten  through  with  it  or  for  other  reasons  we  do  not  need  it, 
the  Secretary  ought  to  have  authority  to  donate  it  back  to  the  man 
who  was  good  enough  to  accommodate  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  give  you  fee  or  right  of  way  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  idea  is 
to  give  back  what  he  gave.  We  only  ask  that  the  Secretary  quit- 
claim, so,  of  course,  he  could  not  get  anything  else. 

COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS SECONDARY  PROJECTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  appropriation  of  S50,000  for  second- 
ary projects,  and  you  are  asking  for  $150,000  more? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $50,000  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  was  expended  on  investigations  in  various  parts 
of  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Part  of  it  in  the  Colord o Kiver  basin.  We  have  been 
continuing  this  year  investigations  which  have  been  going  on  there 
for  some  time.  Some  of  the  work  of  that  character  is  pretty  well 
distriuted  over  the  arid  region  and  some  in  cooperation  with  the 
States.  We  made  a cooperative  contract  with  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  investigate  what  they  call  the  Angostura  project. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  on  the  Cheyenne  River  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  want  to  take  some  more  water  from  Wyoming  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  now  making  a cooperative  investi- 
gation with  the  Imperial  Irrigation  district  into  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  building  a canal  from  the  Laguna  Canal  to  the  Imperial 
Valley,  which,  if  constructed,  would  connect  the  irrigation  system  of 
that  valley  with  the  Laguna  Dam  and  bring  additional  revenue  to  the 
Government  through  that  connection.  We  are  also  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  upper  North  Platte  River  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  We  have  made  a brief  examination  of  a project 
in  the  irrigation  district  in  Oregon,  in  cooperation  with  that  district. 
We  made  an  investigation  of  the  Mammoth  reservoir  in  Utah,  which 
was  constructed  under  State  control  and  washed  out ; they  wanted  it 
investigated  and  the  Secretary  authorized  it.  We  have  made  some 
reconnaissance  down  the  Duchesne  River,  of  which  I spoke  in  the 
hearing  on  the  Strawberry  project,  to  investigate  the  means  of  using 
the  water  from  the  Strawberry  reservoir  in  the  Duchesne  Valley,  in 
case  the  balance  is  not  purchased  by  the  irrigation  on  the  other  side. 
The  State  of  Oregon  passed  special  legislation  providing  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Reclamation  Service,  as  did  the  State  of  vSouth  Dakota 
on  that  Angostura  proposition.  Then  the  Wind  River  project  in 
Wyoming;  we  made  an  allotment  for  investigations  on  that,  a small 
one. 

GENERAL  SURVEY TO  PREPARE  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RETURNING 

SOLDIERS. 

Tlien  we  have  some  general  reconnaissance  work.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  about  three  months  ago,  instructed  me  to  take  up 
studies  for  the  development  of  a comprehensive  plan  of  irrigation 
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and  drainage  with  the  view  to  having  plans  far  enough  along  so  that 
legislation  could  be  requested  looking  to  the  employment  of  returning 
soldiers  at  the  end  of  the  war,  by  which  they  could  be  employed 
immediately,  on  plans  already  developed,  and  as  the  work  progressed 
could  settle  upon  reclaimed  lands;  and  to  investigate  incidental 
development  of  power  in  connection  with  the  same  work.  We  have 
taken  up  reconnaissance  of  that  kind  and  that  work  is  now  in  progress, 
not  in  the  field,  but  is  being  studied  by  a board  of  engineers,  that 
board  collating  the  existing  information  and  makmg  plans  for  the 
summer  in  case  this  appropriation  goes  through.  We  have  work 
of  that  kind  in  view  and  considerable  data  upon  which  to  make  a 
start.  That  is  what  this  $200,000  is  wanted  for  mainly.  Part  of 
the  present  appropriation,  of  course,  is  being  expended  for  the  gen- 
eral reconnaissance  that  is  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Wliat  section  would  you  expect  to  particularly 
examine  under  an  appropriation  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I can  best  answer  that,  I think,  by  saying  that  we 
would  examine  the  entire  arid  region,  excluding  the  semiarid  region. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  nearly  have  you  made  a complete  examination 
of  the  Colorado  from  its  headwaters  and  including  all  of  its  tribu- 
taries ? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  not  am’where  near  completed.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  but  a great  deal  more  would  have  to  be  done  in 
order  to  work  out  the  wise  developKient  of  that  entire  basin.  We 
have  had  an  investigation  going  on  with  one  party,  and  once  in  a 
while  a branch  party,  for  three  years,  in  that  basin,  and  we  have  got 
together  a report  on  it  and  a lot  of  data  which  show  the  projects  that 
stand  out  as  being  the  better  of  the  larger  projects. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Have  you  ever  made  an  examination  of  the  valley 
of  the  Southern  Snake  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming — the  Baggs  and 
Dixon  sections  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  tributary  of  the  Green,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  I have  not  myself  been  there,  and  I do  not 
think  we  have  made  any  surveys  in  there  at  all.  Mr.  Mliistler  had 
charge  of  these  investigations  of  the  Colorado  basin,  but  he  chd  not 
work  out  any  project  on  the  Snake. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I was  surprised,  when  I was  down  there,  to  discover 
that  he  had  not,  because  that  valley  of  the  Snake — the  land  being  in 
both  Colorado  and  Wyoming  and  more  in  Colorado,  I think,  than  in 
Wyonung — seems  to  be  particularly  feasible  as  a field  for  irrigation 
development. 

>Ir.  Davis.  I have  not  seen  that. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  spoke  of  making  smweys  relative  to  possible 
irrigation  and  drainage  work.  Is  it  yom’  idea  to  investigate  questions 
of  di’ainage  irrespective  of  and  chsassociated  from  questions  of 
irrigation  ? 

]\Ir.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiiuiax.  Are  you  going  into  the  southern  comitry  ? 

Ml’.  Davis.  No;  not  miless  we  get  authority  from  Congress;  our 
authority  is  limited  to  the  17  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  into  the  question  of  drainage  do 
you  not  think  you  had  better  go  where  you  have  the  best  sort  of 
cases  ? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I surely  do,  and  tliey  are  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States.  The  major  portion  of  them  are  in  the  South.  There  is  a 
good  deal  in  Minnesota,  but  the  major  portion,  by  far,  is  in  the 
South,  and  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  that.  I think  'more  can  he 
produced  in  the  way  of  valuable  production  by  the  investmeiit  of 
one  dollar  in  drainage  than  in  irrigation  in  the  future,  but  that  is 
not  decrying  irrigation,  because  I think  they  are  both  good. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  do  that  you  would  re- 
quire additional  authority  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  1150,000  additional  for  this  general 
survey  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  that  makes  $200,000  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  given  $200,000  could  you  with  any 
reason  or  judgment  expend  that  money  in  just  reviewing  the  situa- 
tion in  the  1 7 public-land  States  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  yes;  we  would  need  all  of  that  for  those  States. 
If  a general  investigation  of  the  drainage  subject  were  undertaken 
we  would  need  more  than  that;  we  ought  to  have  $400,000  or 
$500,000  if  we  are  going  to  make  anything  like  a comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  that  question,  in  addition  to  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  expend  that 
money  in  the  next  fiscal  year  or  anything  like  that  sum  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  We  certainly  could  if  we  could  find  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  got  to  find  the  men  and  organize. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  could  do  it;  that  is,  of  course,  if  we  would  have 
notice.  If  you  passed  the  legislation  next  October  we  could  not  do  it; 
but  if  this  appropriation  would  pass  sometime  in  May  there  would  not 
be  any  difficulty  about  that  at  ah.  I do  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  give 
a larger  amount  for  the  balance  of  the  States,  and  the  ratio  might  be 
approximately  in  proportion  to  the  area.  Those  Western  States  are 
about  one-third  of  the  United  States,  and  if  you  make  it  $400,000  for 
the  balance  of  the  country  it  would  be  in  approximate  proportion  and 
be  a very  conservative  and  sensible  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  did  not  do  either  ? Suppose  we  gave 
you  what  you  are  asking  and  still  permitted  you  to  take  up,  anywhere 
in  continental  United  States  such  a survey  as  the  funds  might  warrant 
and  which  you  thought  worth  was  while  ? What  would  happen  then 
would  be  this,  would  it  not,  Mr.  Davis,  that  you  would  have,  through 
the  department’s  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  choice  of 
those  places  that  offered  the  best  fields  for  drainage  or  irrigation  work  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  enable  us  to  select  the  places  for 
that  kind  of  an  activity,  not  making  detailed  surveys,  of  course,  but 
finding  out  where  they  are  and  getting  reports  by  which  we  could 
size  them  up  and  know  where  we  should  make  our  plans. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  do  as  much  work  with  $200,000,  with- 
out any  limitation  as  to  the  States  as  you  wou  would  with  $200,000 
limited  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir;  and  perhaps  a class  of  work  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  undertake  tha  first  year  than  to  make  intensive  surveys  in  a 
limited  area.  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  under 
the  reclamation  law  you  could  take  up  a drainage  proposition  as  inde- 
pendent from  a reclamation  proposition? 
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]Mt.  Davis.  No;  I did  not  think  we  could  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  drainage  works,  but  I thought  we  could  look  into  them. 

kir.  Mqxdell.  Under  what  theory  can  you  investigate  something 
that  you  have  no  authorit}^  to  undertake  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I would  not  make  field  investigations  of  chainage 
irrespective  of  irrigation  under  present  authority,  because  I do  not 
think  we  have  that  authority. 

jMi\  Moxdell.  You  have  no  authorit}^  except  to  make  investiga- 
tions of  reclamation  projects  ? 

]Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  In  an  arid  State  drainage  and  irrigation  neces- 
sarily go  together,  because  if  you  have  got  to  drain  land  there  is  a 
possibility  of  irrigating  it  in  some  way,  even  if  you  have  to  simply 
block  the  drains,  bringing  up  the  ground  water.  That  can  be  done 
and  is  done  sometimes.  We  proposed  that  in  China,  having  a canal 
system  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  drainage  half  the  year  and  irriga- 
tion work  the  other  half. 

The  Chaiemax.  MTiat  is  the  theory  of  examinations  for  soldiers? 
The  statement  made  by  Secretary  Lane  is  just  one  of  those  general 
statements  without  anything  concrete  in  it.  Has  any  plan  been 
worked  out  or  any  idea  given  you  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  he  has  just  given  me  instructions  to  work  out  a 
plan.  The  general  theory  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  be 
a large  numiber  of  men  returning  from  military  pursuits,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and  that  there  will 
be  an  industrial  requirement  for  employment  at  that  time  that  will 
cost  the  country  just  as  much  whether  the  people  are  em.ployed  or 
not,  and  that  this  is  the  best  means  of  employing  them  and  by  which 
the  money  will  come  back  and  by  which  they  will  make  homes  for 
themselves  and  thus  keep  them  perpetually  employed. 

The  Chaiemax.  Aside  from  the  need  of  finding  emplo^mient  for 
people  who  may,  by  virtue  of  injuries,  need  to  take  up  some  new  line 
of  activity,  the  history  of  all  past  wars  would  seem  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  basis  upon  vdfich  the  Secretary  is  going. 

Davis.  The  last  war  that  the  United  States  had  of  any  size, 
the  war  which  ended  in  1865,  turned  loose  a great  many  men  on  the 
country  who  flocked  to  the  pubhc  lands  of  the  west  and  settled  them 
very  rapidly  in  the  foUowhig  years.  Tliat  prevented  unemploy- 
ment. 

AUTHOEITV  TO  MAKE  PUECHASES  UXDEE  $25  WITHOUT  ADVEETISE- 

MEXT. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  are  asking  that  you  be  given  leeway  to  pur- 
chase articles  to  the  extent  of  S25  vfithout  advertisement. 

Mi\  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Tile  Chaiemax.  You  are  very  modest. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  I would  hke  to  see  the  amount  higher. 

Tile  Chaiemax.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a proper  amount  ? 

kir.  Davis.  I believe  the  Army  has  the  right  up  to  S50  or  SI 00. 
The  chief  of  engineers  has  that  right,  I think,  up  to  150. 

JUEISmCTIOX  OVER  LAXDS  eOXTAIXIXG  EECLAMATIOX  EESERVOIES. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  have  the  foUoiving  new  language: 

All  lands  reserved  under  the  reclamation  law  for  any  reservoir  or  other  works  con- 
structed under  the  reclamation  law  or  any  such  lands  needed  for  the  protection  or 
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operation  of  such  works,  even  tlioiigli  affected  by  reservation  or  ^\^thdrawal  under 
some  otlier  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  received  from  leases  of  such  lands  or  from  the 
sale  of  the  products  thereof,  shall  be  covered  into  the  reclamation  fund;  and  such 
proceeds  hereafter  received  from  the  lease  of  any  other  lands  withdrawn  under  the 
reclamation  law,  not  within  a reservation  or  withdrawal  under  any  other  law,  shall 
also  be  covered  into  the  said  fund . 

IVhat  is  the  meaning  of  that  % 

Mr.  Davis.  The  first  part  of  it  is  due  to  a conflict  of  authority, 
which  has  not  led  to  any  serious  trouble  but  is  an  embarrassing 
situation,  where  the  Forest  Service  is  asserting  jurisdiction  over  the 
reclamation  reservoirs  and  control  of  the  men  in  charge  of  those 
reservoirs  and  restriction  of  their  activities.  That  is  embarrassing, 
and  this  is  designed  to  remove  that.  They  are  claiming — although 
they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  claim — that  where 
we  have  cleared  the  reservoir,  although  it  might  cost  us  $100,000  to 
clear  the  reservoir,  we  must  pay  that,  and  that  they  may  have  the 
timber  and  sell  it.  This  provision  would  allow  us  to  make  a partial 
recompense  by  selling  the  timber  that  we  have  cleared  off  and  using 
that  money  to  help  clear  it.  That  is  the  general  purpose  of  that 
provision.  In  another  reservoir  we  have  a gate-tender,  a man  in 
charge  of  the  reservoir,  up  in  the  mountains  at  Bumping  Lake. 
He  has  a moderate-sized  country  house  containing  half  a dozen  or 
more  rooms,  and  it  is  the  only  place  v/here  anybody  can  stay  in  that 
neighborhood.  We  sometimes  send  parties  up  there  to  make  surveys 
and  perform  other  duties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  reservoir,  and 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  get  a man  up  there  who  can  take  care 
of  anybody  who  happens  to  be  there.  He  accommodates  anybody 
who  comes  along  and  is  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  the 
accommodations.  They  are  questioning  our  authority  to  do  that 
without  their  permission  under  the  rules  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, which  might  conflict  with  the  plans  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  latter  provision  that — 

Such  proceeds  hereafter  received  from  the  lease  of  any  other  lands  withdrawn  under 
the  reclamation  law  not  within  a reservation  or  withdrawal  under  any  other  law  shall 
also  be  covered  into  said  fund. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Instead  of  using  that  bunglesome  language,  why 
not  simply  write  in  the  words  Whether  or  noF’  I do  not  know 
why  it  is  necessary  to  cover  those  withdrawn  lands,  because  you  have 
authority  over  them,  have  you  not  ? Has  anybody  questioned  that 
authority  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  somebody  who  does  not  want  us  to  lease  might 
question  the  authority. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Suppose  you  make  it  read : 

And  such  lands  needed  for  the  protection  or  operation  of  such  works,  w’hether  or 
not  affected  by  reservation  or  withdrawal  under  some  other  law,  etc. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  would  cover  it.  I think  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  what  you  intend  to  do.  You  intend,  first, 
to  cover  ordinary  withdrawn  lands  about  which  you  have  had  some 
question,  I suppose,  and  then  you  want  to  cover  lands  that  are  also 
affected  by  some  other  withdrawals. 
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YAKIMA  IXDIAX  RESERYATIOX^. 

(See  p.  1276.  ) 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  asking  $10,160  for  reimbursement  to  the 
reclamation  fund  of  the  proportioned  expense  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  reservoirs  for  furnishing  stored  water  to  the  lands  in 
the  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  etc. 

Mr.  Davis.  Tliat  is  under  the  law  I mentioned.  We  were  under 
orders  to  furnish  water  to  that  Indian  reservation*  a part  of  which  we 
are  now  furnishing  from  the  existing  reservoirs,  and  this  is  their 
share  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  expense  which  that  law  did 
not  take  care  of. 

The  Chairmax.  It  varies  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

IXVESTIGATIOXS  OX  WIXD  RIVER  RESERVATIOX,  WYO. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  asking  $200,000  for  continuation  of  inves- 
tigations, beginning  of  construction,  and  incidental  operations  on  a 
project  for  the  watering  of  a portion  of  the  conditionally  ceded  lands 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Davis.  I thought  that  was  in  the  Indian  bill. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Don’t  you  want  it  in  this  bill  under  the  reclama- 
tion law  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  reclamation  fund  available  for  it. 

Mr.  MoxmELL.  That  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  now  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill  and  provided  for.  Mr.  Director,  that  project  ought 
to  be  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Davis.  I think  that  logically  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I wish  you  would  bear  that  in  mind  before  we  reach 
this  bill  agam,  and  consider  the  advisability  of  transferring  that 
project  to  the  reclamation  law  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Davis.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  It  is  not  an  Indian  project. 


Tuesday,  April  23,  1918. 
NATIONAL  PARKS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  STEPHEN  T.  MATHER,  DIRECTOR,  AND 
MR.  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR. 

xatioxal  park  service. 

The  Chairmax.  For  the  National  Park  service  vou  are  asking 
$19,200  as  against  $17,600  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  one  additional  clerk,  ^Ii\  Chairman. 
The  Chairmaxl  Of  class  3.  Wh}-? 

Mr.  Mather.  I have  one  clerk,  who  is  my  own  secretary,  who  is 
assigned  from  the  Pension  Office,  receiving  now  a salary  of  $1,400. 
If  he  is  transferred  to  the  park  roll  at  $1,600 — and,  by  the  way.  he 
is  entitled  to  a promotion;  he  has  been  in  the  service  18  years  and  has 
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not  been  advanced  in  five  years — he  would  he  dropped  from  the 
Pension  Office  rolls  and  the  actual  additional  expense  would  ho  only 
S200. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  immediate^  fill  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  because  they  can  not  fill  but  one  out  of  four  of 
the  places  in  the  Pension  Office. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  is  now  pending  in  conference  and 
they  are  trying  to  get  it  changed. 

Mr.  Mather.  Officially,,  we  are  not  advised  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  need  ? 

^Ii-.  Mather.  He  has  been  a very  necessary  member  of  our  force 
since  we  organized  it,  and  he  is  my  own  private  secretary. 

PATENTED  LANDS,  RIGHTS  OF  WAY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  admisnitration  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  authorized  in  liis  discretion  to  accept  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over 
patented  lands  or  other  lands,  buildings,  moneys,  or  other  property,  which  maybe 
donated  for  the  purposes  of  the  national  park  and  monument  system. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a broad  provision.  That  takes  the  place  of 
similar  provisions  that  have  been  tacked  on  to  the  appropriations 
for  different  specific  parks. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  the  vice,  however,  of  Congress  not 
knowing  what  may  be  unloaded  onto  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  the  provision  which  was  inserted  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  in  connection  with  the  Glacier  National  Park: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  accept  buildings, 
moneys,  or  other  property  which  may  be  useful  in  the  betterment  of  the  administra- 
tion and  affairs  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  under  his  supervision,  and  which  may 
be  donated  for  park  purposes. 

That  enabled  us  to  accept  land  for  a station  outside  of  Glaciei 
Park,  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  continuing  authority  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  or  is  not.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald construed  a similar  clause  as  a continuing  authority;  he  did 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  One  gentlemen  took  issue  with  him, 
and  suggested  that  the  word  ^ffiereafter”  be  put  in  to  make  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  continuing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Unless  there  is  some  real  good  reason  at  this  tiine, 
I doubt  if  this  is  the  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mather.  May  I submit  an  alternative  clause  which  I think 
will  meet  the  objection  the  chairman  has  made  to  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  ? 

Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  administration  of  the  National  Park 
Ser\dce  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  accept  patented  lands,  rights  of  way  over 
patented  lands  or  other  lands,  buildings,  or  other  property  within  the  various  national 
parks  and  monuments  and  moneys  which  may  be  donated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
national  park  and  monument  system. 

I would  like  to  mention  some  recent  instances  of  valuable  gifts 
accepted  by  the  Interior  Department  for  national  park  purposes  and 
authority  under  which  these  acceptances  were  made : 

(1)  Gift  of  old  Tioga  Road  in  Yosemite  Park,  1915.  Cost,  approxi- 
mately $15,000  Authority  for  acceptance,  sundry  civil  act  of  March 
3,  1915  (38  Stat.,  822,  863) : ‘^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
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ized  to  accept  patented  lands  or  rights  of  way  whether  over  patented 
or  other  lands  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  that  may  be  donated 
for  park  purposes.’’ 

(2)  Gift  of  part  of  the  Giant  Forest  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  1916.  Cost  of  property  donated,  $20,000.  Authority  for 
acceptance,  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1,  1916  (39  Stat.,  262,  308): 
‘^The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  accept  patented  lands 
or  rights  of  way  whether  over  patented  or  other  lands  in  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  that  may  be  donated  for  park  purposes.” 

(3)  Gift  of  administration  site  across  the  river  from  Belton  Station, 
Glacier  National  Park,  1917.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres;  cost, 
approximately  $8,000.  Authority  for  acceptance,  sundry  civil  act  of 
July  1,  1916  (39  Stat.,  262,  308):  “The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  accept  patented  lands  or  rights  of  way  over  patented 
lands  in  Glacier  National  Park  that  ma}^  be  donated  for  park 
purposes.” 

(4)  Gift  of  tract  of  land  for  warehouse  and  garage.  Glacier  Park 
Station,  Glacier  National  Park,  1917.  Authority  for  acceptance, 
sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat.,  105,  151) : “The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  accept  buildings, 
moneys,  or  other  property  which  may  be  useful  in  the  betterment 
of  the  administration  and  affairs  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  under 
his  supervision,  and  which  may  be  donated  for  park  purposes.” 

(5)  Gift  of  tract  of  land  at  Glacier  Park  Station  for  fish  hatchery 
purposes,  1918.  Authority  for  acceptance,  same  as  in  case  4. 

(6)  Gift  of  road  in  Rock}^  Mountain  National  Park  leading  to  free 
public  camp  ground  in  Barthoh  Park,  now  under  construction. 
Authority  for  acceptance,  sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917  (40  Stat., 
105,  152):  “Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
accept  patented  lands  or  rights  of  way  over  patented  lands  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  that  may  be  donated  for  park 
purposes.” 

I believe  that  we  could  accomplish  a great  deal  in  the  development 
of  the  national  parks  under  the  authority  contained  in  a clause  such 
as  I have  offered  if  the  committee  wiU  recommend  it  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill. 

The  magnificent  development  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  been  carried  on  largely  through  coop- 
eration between  the  State  governments  and  private  individuals,  who 
have  been  disposed  to  contribute  their  time  and  funds  to  the  enter- 
prise. After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  get  the  Federal  Government  to 
preserve  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  about  1900,  created  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission and  appropriated  $15,000  to  begin  the  work  of  surveying 
and  investigating  titles  of  tracts  of  land  along  the  Hudson.  Most  of 
the  money,  however,  was  used  to  bind  an  option  on  a big  quarry, 
which  was  finally  purchased  for  $132,500,  $122,500  being  donated 
by  citizens  of  New  York. 

After  the  surveys  were  completed,  it  was  found  that  approximately 
900  acres  of  land  would  have  to  be  purchased  in  order  to  preserve 
the  palisades,  and  this  land  was  procured  by  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  for  approximately  $500,000.  In  1910  New  York 
State  appropriated  $2,500,000  and  added  the  Bear  Mountain  Prison 
site  of  500  acres  to  the  Palisades  Park.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  then 
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donated  10,000  acres  of  land  and  $1,000,000.  Otlier  parties  there- 
upon donated  a total  of  $1,600,000. 

In  1916  New  York  State  appropriated  $2,500,000  more  for  the 
further  enlargement  of  this  great  park,  and  a like  amount  is  being 
subscribed  from  private  sources.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  last  year 
there  were  30,000  acres  of  land  in  the  park  and  nearly  $8,000,000  had 
been  expended  in  its  acquisition  and  improvement.  Of  this  amount, 
55  per  cent  was  donated  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commis- 
sion and  45  per  cent  appropriated  by  the  State  legislatures. 

I believe  that  we  have  the  requisite  authority  to  pursue  the  lines  of 
development  adopted  by  the  Palisades  Commission,  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  secure  in  the  next  few  years  a great  amount  of  outside 
assistance  in  national-park  development,  both  from  States  and  indi- 
viduals. I am  sure  that  no  additional  liurdens  will  be  placed  upon 
the  Federal  Government  throught  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  and 
I do  not  believe  that  it  should  be  made  to  extend  to  the  acquisition 
of  new  parks  or  to  the  addition  of  lands  to  existing  parks.  If  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a particularly  valuable  pi6ce  of  property  lying 
outside  of  the  park  is  afforded,  we  can  come  to  Congress  for  special 
legislation  covering  its  acceptance. 

COST  OF  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

No  expenditure  for  construction  of  administration  or  other  buildings  cost  in  case  of 
any  building  exceeding  |1,500  shall  hereafter  be  made  in  any  national  park  or  na- 
tional monument  except  under  express  authority  of  Congress;  and  all  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  law  now  specifies,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
not  expend  more  than  $1,000  for  any  building. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  really  not  as  it  would  appear  on  its  face  a 
curtailment  of  power,  but  an  enlargement  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  An  enlargement  to  the  extent  that  we  increase  the 
limit  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  which  seems  to  us  quite  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and  material.  $1,000  will  not  con- 
struct anything  in  the  way  of  a building  nowadays.  The  wording  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  act  now,  except  the  present  law  limits 
the  amount  to  be  expended  to  $1,000.  We  have  an  incident  in  point 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  during  the  winter  a ranger  station 
was  burned  down.  This  station  cost  originally,  as  built  for  the  War 
Department,  approximately,  $5,000.  We  wiU  have  to  rebuild  it, 
and  we  could  probably  construct  two  buildings  at  $1,500  each  that 
would  answer  the  purpose.  With  the  distance  from  supplies  and 
materials  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  us  to  build  a unit 
for  $1,000,  and  even  $1,500  would  represent  a small  amount  to  get 
by  with. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^‘Yellowstone  National  Park: 
For  administration  and  protection,  including  not  exceeding  $600  for 
maintenance,”  etc.,  $128,000,  as  against  $5,500.  Is  that  on  the 
assumption  that  you  are  going  to  take  control  of  it  ? 
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REMOVAL  OF  TROOPS. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  based,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  assumption  that 
we  would  place  rangers  in  the  park  in  place  of  the  present  troops. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  legislation  contemplating  that,  or  do 
you  expect  this  committee  to  become  legislative  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  can  point  to  the  precedents  m the  other  parks 
where  we  have  taken  charge  of  them  from  time  to  time  as  the  Army 
has  dropped  out.  Of  course,  it  has  always  been  our  assumption  that 
the  troops  were  in  the  Yellowstone  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  is  true,  and  a request  which  Congress 
has  seen  ht  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  if  Congress  does  not  give  us  the  appro- 
priation to  administer  the  park  as  we  do  the  other  parks,  we  have  no 
other  recourse  but  to  call  the  troops  in. 

May  I submit  the  following  tentative  provisions  for  the  sundry 
civil  bill  covering  the  Yellowstone  appropriations  as  we  would  like  to 
have  the  committee  consider  them; 

Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  administration  and  protection,  including 
not  exceeding  |600  for  maintenance,  operation  and  repair  of  horse- 
drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrjdng  vehicles  for  use  of  the  super- 
intendent in  making  inspections  of  the  park,  and  not  exceeding  $4,000 
for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  repah  of  not  exceeding 

9 three-speed  motorcycles $ 

For  procuring  feed  for  buffalo  and  other  animals,  and  salaries  of  buffalo 

keepers 

Hereafter  road  extensions  and  improvements  shall  be  made  in  said 
park  under  and  in  harmony  \vith  the  general  plan  of  roads  and 
improvements  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (De- 
signed to  repeal  provision  in  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  31  Stat.,  625.) 

For  maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements,  including  not  to  exceed  . 

$7,500  for  maintenance  of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of 
the  park  from  the  east  boundary,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,500  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  road  in  the  forest  reserve  leading  out  of  the  park  from 
the  south  boundary,  and  including  not  exceeding  $3,000  for  pm*- 
chase,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  motor-driven  and 
horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles  to  be  used  for  inspection  of 
roads  and  road  work;  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  removal  of  snow  from  any  of  the  roads  for  the  purpose 

of  opening  them  in  advance  of  the  tourist  season 

For  continuing  the  widening  to  not  exceeding  18  feet  of  roadway,  and 
im])roving  surface  of  roads,  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts 
from  the  belt-line  road  to  the  western  border,  from  the  Thumb  sta- 
tion to  the  southern  border,  and  from  the  Lake  Hotel  to  the  eastern 
border,  all  within  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  make  such  roads 
suitable  and  safe  for  animal-drawn  and  motor-propelled  vehicles.  .. 

For  building  a new  road  around  the  Gardiner  slide,  to  be  immediately 

available 

For  resurfacing  and  for  fini'^hing  the  beU  line  vdth  oil  macadam,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  is 
hereby  made  available  for  said  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  . . 

The  total  amount  of  funds  requested  in  these  items  as  submitted 
in  the  Book  of  Estimates  is  $350,920,  but  this  figure  can  be  reduced  by 
$20,000  if  improvement,  protection,  and  administration  are  com- 
bined and  by  $41,000  if  the  new  trail  item  is  omitted. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  wh}^  we  should  change 
the  present  methods  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  seems  the  logical  thing  to  do,  now  that  we  have  an 
organization,  a bureau  in  the  department  to  administer  the  parks. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  administering  all  of  the  other  parks, 
I can  not  see  that  there  is  any  need  of  maintaining  troops  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  Glacier  Park.  We 
think  that  we  can  handle  the  park  with  rangers  and  do  the  work  just 
as  efficiently,  and,  in  fact,  more  so.  We  have  noticed  that  there  is 
not  the  interest  taken  by  the  soldiers  in  the  protection  of  the  game 
that  is  taken  by  our  own  scouts  and  rangers,  and,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game  last  winter  has  been  largely  by  our  own  scouts, 
of  whom  we  have  10  or  12  in  the  park. 

From  the  standpoint  of  expense,  looking  at  that  primarily,  I think 
we  can  show  you  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a ranger  force  is  very 
much  less  than  maintaining  a troop  or  two  of  Cavalr}". 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  assuming  that  the  Cavalry,  would  not 
exist  otherwise. 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  there  is  a good  deal  of  overhead  expense  at 
that  point. 

The  Cm^iRMAN.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  cheaper  than  the 
present  arrangement  if  vou  assume  that  you  have  to  have  those  troops 
an}^vay  ? 

Mr.  ^Iather.  No;  but  the  amount  would  be  much  less  than  it  is 
for  the  larger  overhead  that  must  be  maintained  there  at  the  fort  for 
such  a small  organization  as  that. 

Mi\  Albright.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  when  this  question  first  came  up  in  1914,  said  that 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  officers,  men,  and  sup- 
plies, it  cost  $275,000  a year  for  the  previous  four  years  to  maintain 
troops  in  the  Yellowstone.  His  letter  is  in  House  Document  No. 
1502,  Sixty-third  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  the  pay  of  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Approximately  $90,000  was  the  pay  of  the  officers 
and  men,  and  the  rest  was  the  upkeep  of  the  quarters,  transportation, 
overhead,  and  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  items. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  have  been  if  you  excluded 
horses,  the  feeding  of  them,  troops,  and  officers  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  never  been  able  to  figure  that  out  accu- 
rately, for  the  reason  that  it  is  always  maintained  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  the  small  detachments  that  were  sent  to  the  Yellowstone 
never  made  any  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  unit.  For  instance,  they  have  a troop  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry 
in  Fort  Yellowstone  at  the  present  time,  having  sent  that  troop  there 
in  December.  The  rest  of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  is  at  some  camp 
here  in  the  country,  and  the  War  Department  maintains  it  is  costing 
as  much  to  keep  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  where  it  is,  without  this  unit, 
as  if  it  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Well,  we  can  not  dispute  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well  ,do  you  believe  it? 

^Ir.  Albright.  We  certainly  believe  it  except  as  to  the  salaries. 
About  1914,  the  War  Department  tried  the  detachment  plan — that 
is,  the  plan  of  taking  one  or  two  men  away  from  each  troop  or  squad- 
ron in  different  regiments;  they  had  men  there  from  four  or  five 
different  regiments  and  had  what  they  considered  a picked  force. 
They  tried  that  for  three  years,  1914,  1915,  and  1916.  It  was  more 
effective  than  the  other  system,  but  I think  it  did  not  reduce  the  cost. 
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Theretofore  they  had  300  men  in  the  park,  but  under  this  system 
they  only  had  200.  During  the  time  the  troops  were  out  last  year 
the  park  was  handled  by  civihan  guards.  The  rangers  were  in  from 
October  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  time  how  many  of  the  troopers  did 
you  hire  as  guards  at  $100  instead  of  paymg  them  as  troopers  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  had  about  15  or  16  oi  the  troopers,  and  we  had 
six  or  seven  others. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  profitable  business  for 
the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  They  proved  to  be  as  good  men  as  we  could  have 
gotten  outside. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  there  was  a concrete  case  of  the 
same  man  hired  for  the  same  work  but  paid  the  difference  between 
what  the  Army  paid  him  and  what  you  paid  liim. 

Mr.  Albright.  But  the  men  paid  aU  of  their  expenses ; they  bought 
their  clothes,  their  food,  and  paid  for  the  other  incidentals  that  they 
formerly  received  as  the  emoluments  of  a soldier.  Right  here  in 
Washington  to-day  the  privates  who  are  on  detailed  service  are  get- 
ting $90  a month.  We  in  the  Yellowstone,  commuted  their  emolu- 
ments as  soldiers,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  and  most  of  them  are 
noncommissioned  officers  getting  $50  and  $60  a month.  If  they  had 
been  on  detached  service  they  would  have  gotten  more  than  $100  a 
month,  in  fact,  several  of  the  men  we  picked  refused  to  stay  because 
their  pay  was  higher  in  the  Army  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
park  service. 

Mr.  Mather.  You  must  remember,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
aim  to  have  one  ranger  do  the  work  of  two  or  three  soldiers,  and  we 
will  not  have  to  maintain  a large  force  at  Mommoth  Hot  Springs  to 
keep  up  the  military  organization. 

Mr.  Albright.  Tliere  is  no  opportunity  in  Yellowstone  Park  for 
men  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  military  activities.  For  six  months 
those  soldiers  at  Fort  Yellowstone  have  been  practically  snowbound. 
The  men  were  sent  hi  from  Arkansas;  they  had  never  used  snow 
shoes  before  and  they  have  been  practically  marooned  in  Fort 
Yellowstone  without  a thmg  to  do.  Jdiey  were  sent  in  after  the  park 
was  covered  with  snow.  Tliere  is  no  place  to  drill  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  in  the  world  to  maintain  any  semblance  of  military 
discipline,  even  when  they  are  all  kept  at  Fort  Yellowstone.  In  the 
summertime  they  are  sent  out  into  the  park  in  squads  of  two  or 
three — sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or  eight — depending  on  the  size 
of  the  force  detailed  to  the  park,  and  they  always  proceed  in  squad 
formation.  They  do  not  get  out  and  patrol  and  scout  through  the 
park  without  their  uniforms,  and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a hunter  to  get  into  the  park,  when  the  soldiers  are  going  around, 
because  they  always  proceed  on  a regular  beat.  The  hunters  know 
exactly  how  to  avoid  them. 

We  believe  that  by  combining  the  road  vrork  under  the  present 
administration,  and  the  protection  too,  we  can  handle  the  park  for 
the  next  year,  including  the  trail-building  items,  which  will  come 
up  a little  later,  for  a little  over  $300,000,  but  if  the  present  system 
is  maintained  it  is  going  to  cost  nearly  $500,000.  Tliis  illustration 
represents  the  expenditures  under  the  present  system.  [Indicating.] 
Our  estimates  are  made  upon  the  basis  that  our  revenues  this  year 
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are  going  to  he  in  the  neighl)or]iood  of  $75,000,  and  if  the  $75,000  is 
to  he  deducted  it  will  leave  considerahly  under  $800,000  to  he  actually 
appropriated  from  the  Treasury  this  year,  which  is  just  about  what 
it  is  costing  the  War  Department  to  protect  the  park  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a pretty  table,  hut  what  is  the  basis  for 
your  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  based,  first,  on  taking  out  the  troops.  Then 
w^e  must  take  the  War  Department’s  figures,  $275,000,  as  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  troops  in  the  park.  Now',  the  salaries  are  a very  small 
item  as  compared  wdth  the  transportation  of  the  troops  in  and  out, 
and  they  bring  them  in  and  take  tliem  out  two  or  three  times  a year 
now,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  necessary  under  the  present  plan 
of  concentrating  troops  for  foreign  service.  For  instance,  they  put 
a squadron  of  troops  in  on  the  1st  day  of  July  and  took  every  man 
out  in  December,  moved  out  the  horses,  and  everything,  at  tre- 
mendous expense,  and  moved  back  one  troop  of  cavalry  from  the 
South.  That  troop  of  cavalry  wall  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  they  get 
read}^  to  move  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  to  France,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  subjected  to  the  movement  of  troops  in  and  out  of  that  park 
three  or  four  times  a year  at  tremendous  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Albright.  At  least  that  is  what  the  officers  have  said.  We 
are  advised  that  it  is  likely  they  will  move  out  the  Eleventh  Cavalry 
any  time  nowu 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  do,  they  would  not  have  to  take 
these  troopers  wdth  them  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Well,  they  consolidate  their  regiments  before  they 
move  them.  That  is  their  practice.  We  are  helpless  in  the  face  of 
that  practice  and  we  are  up  against  a proposition  of  having  troops 
moved  in  once  or  twice  or  three  times  a year.  Even  if  they  only 
move  them  in  once  a year  it  is  at  heavy  cost  and  it  does  not  give  the 
men  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  park.  That  is 
one  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  cost. 

It  would  cost  approximately  $275,000  to  maintain  the  troops  in 
the  park  this  next  year.  The  other  consideration  is  that  we  believe 
that  by  a consolidation  of  the  engineering  department  and  the  ad- 
ministration— in  other  words,  giving  the  park  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  control  we  have  in  the  other  parks,  with  the  exceptions  of  Crater 
I^ake  and  Yellowstone,  and  combining  the  forces  of  the  engineer 
corps  and  the  Interior  Department,  the  cost  of  all  operations  can  be 
reduced  by  approximately  $20,000.  All  of  those  items  combined 
would  serve  to  reduce  the  total  estimates  from  a little  over  $500,000 
to  a little  over  $300,000;  to  be  exact,  to  $330,000.  It  is  just  the 
single  consideration  of  consolidation  of  administration  and  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  two  heads  and  two  offices.  This  shows  the 
present  situation  (indicating  on  map).  The  Interior  Department 
administers  all  of  these  national  parks  and  has  the  control  of  the 
protection  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  Yellowstone  Park  has  three  heads.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  the  administration  of  the  park.  The  road  improvement 
is  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  but  controlled  through 
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the  district  engineer  in  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  protection  of  the 
park  is  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  which  operates  from 
The  Adjutant  General,  through  the  western  military  department,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  to  the  fort  in  Yellowstone  Park,  leav- 
ing in  the  single  case  of  Yellowstone  three  heads  with  no  relation  to 
each  other  and  no  single  control.  In  Crater  Lake  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  We  have  administration  and  protection  there  but 
the  War  Department  has  control  of  the  roadways.  Here  the  Chief 
of  Enmneers  and  a civilian  assistant  engineer  directs  operations 
through  the  Portland  engmeer  office,  is  in  charge  of  the  Crater 
Lake  road  work.  There  is  no  Army  officer  stationed  in  Crater  Lake. 
We  want  to  give  all  of  the  national  parks  the  same  type  of  organiza- 
tion, and  w^e  want  to  control  them  all  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Mather.  I want  to  make  a little  statement  in  connection  with 
the  testimony  that  went  in  last  year  and  that  is  in  regard  to  our 
having  planned  to  take  out  the  troops  or  that  it  was  on  our  own 
initiative.  The  fact  is  that  the  suggestion  came  from  the  War 
Department  originally.  When  I first  began  my  work  under  Secretary 
Lane  I found  that  there  was  this  urgent  request  on  the  part  of  the 
War  Department  that  the  troops  be  taken  out.  We  had  the  example 
of  the  Yosemite  Park,  where  the  troops  had  been  suddenly  taken  out 
without  warning,  when  there  wa§  some  trouble  down  on  the  Mexican 
border,  and  a civilian  force  had  to  be  gotten  together  at  short  notice. 
Tnerefore  it  seemed  the  proper  thing  to  go  ahead  and  plan  to  have 
civilians  take  the  place  of  the  troops  in  the  Yellowstone  as  in  the 
other  parks.  Secretary  Lane  agreed  to  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  then  we  began  trying  to  build  up  our  revenues  so  that 
we  co’uld  administer  the  park  out  of  these  receipts.  We  felt  it 
would  be  a long  time  before  we  could  get  sufficient  revenues  from  the 
park  to  pay  for  the  building  of  new  roads  or  even  for  the  upkeep  of 
tlie  roads,  but  that  it  was  a very  appropriate  thing,  if  we  could,  to 
show  }mur  committee  and  show  Congress  that  we  had  brought  the 
revenues  of  the  park  up  to  the  point  where  they  would  at  least  take 
care  of  administration  and  protection.  We  had,  of  course,  practi- 
cally reached  that  point  when  we  made  the  change  a lirtle  less  than 
two  years  ago. 

The  changing  of  control  is  the  thing  that  was  objectionable,  the 
moving  in  and  out  and  the  changing  of  commanders  and  of  troops. 
As  ^Ir.  Albright  has  stated,  there  is  a constant  changmg  of  troops, 
there  lias  been  a changing  of  engineer  officers,  there  is  no  stability 
given  to  the  service  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  accomplishing  anything 
economically  and  properly  under  the  present  system. 

I think  that  the  protection  of  the  game  is  a very  important  matter. 
I might  say  that  in  the  selection  of  troopers  we  acted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Col.  Brett,  who  had  been  superintendent  there  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  We  picked  out  the  men  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  work  in  the  park  as  the  men  we  would  recom- 
mend for  these  civilian  positions. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  question  of  additional  troops  has  just  come  up 
again  and  the  superintendent  has  written  saying: 

But  I hesitate  to  put  myself  on  record  as  advising  more  men  here,  if  there  is  any 
possibility  that  they  will  all  be  needed  somewhere  else  before  the  summer  is  over,  as 
it  would  seem  like  an  expense  that  could  be  avoided.  The  question  of  quarters  for 
families  will  also  be  hkely  to  cause  trouble  if  many  more  come. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Tlie  soldiers  in  Yellowstone  during  the  past  year 
have  been  very  restless.  They  believe  that  they  should  not  he  kept 
on  police  duty  of  this  kind  while  the  war  is  on.  ITey  are  anxious,  of 
course,  to  go  to  the  front.  Here  is  a clipping  from  the  New  Yoj*k 
Times  of  October  14,  1917,  which  indicates  very  clearly  the  attitude 
of  these  men. 


REGULARS  FOR  RANGERS — HARDENED  TROOPS,  ANXIOUS  TO  FIGHT,  HELD  HERE  AS 

‘‘park  policemen.” 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 


I am  a Regular  Army  sergeant  and  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
mistake. 

The  First  Squadron  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  is  detailed  to  take  the 
place  of  civilians  in  time  of  war.  That  is,  450  Regulars  are  taking  the  place  of  about 
50  rangers  when  trained  men  are  needed  the  worst  way.  In  this  squadron  there  is 
probably  a larger  percentage  of  men  with  over  a year’s  service  than  any  in  the  Army. 
Over  three-fourths  of  my  troop  were  in  Mexico  and  were  pretty  well  hardened  for  any 
service.  We  are  now  cooped  up  in  Yellowstone  Park,  with  no  place  to  transfer  and 
no  chance  for  service.  For  my  part,  if  I did  not  have  a mother  and  sisters,  I would 
“pull  out”  and  enlist  in  the  Canadian  army.  There  are  450  more  here  who  feel  the 
same  way  and  do  not  wish  to  be  park  policemen.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  do 
not  wish  to  go.  Why  throw  away  seasoned,  willing  troops?  We  are  fighting  men  by 
trade,  and  the  country  can  better  afford  to  lose  us  than  the  men  they  are  now  calling. 

Of  course,  the  War  Department  is  busy,  but  there  is  no  earthly  use  for  us  here. 
In  a month  we  will  be  snowed  in  for  the  wiflter  and  can  do  very  little,  if  anything, 
toward  training. 

Another  thing  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  enlistment  period.  I 
enlisted  for  three  years  with  the  colors  and  four  years  in  the  reserve.  When  our  outfit 
came  back  from  the  Philippines  in  December,  1915,  I intended  to  buy  out  and  enlist  in 
the  Canadian  army,  as  I thought  they  were  fighting  our  fight.  I could  not  leave  till  we 
were  settled  on  the  border,  and  then  the  Columbus  raid  was  pulled  off.  Of  .course, 
there  was  no  buying  out  then.  My  three  years  were  up  while  in  Mexico  and  my  four 
years  are  up  now.  They  will  not  give  me  the  privilege  of  reenlisting,  as  I could  then 
pitch  my  own  outfit  and  could  get  foreign  service.  No;  I am  compelled  to  stay  on 
here  as  a park  policeman,  and  it  gets  my  goat. 

If  you  print  this  it  may  come  to  the  eyes  of  some  one  who  can  do  something  about  it. 

Sergeant, 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo. 


October  7,  1917 . 


I do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  ever  presented  to  the  committee 
the  attitude  of  that  fine  old  soldier,  Lieut.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  on 
the  question  of  retaining  troops  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Gen.  Young 
was  twice  superintendent  of  the  park,  once  in  1897,  and  again  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  10  years  later.  While  he  was  superin- 
tendent the  second  time  he  very  carefully  studied  the  problem  of 
protecting  the  park  and  made  the  following  recommendation  in  his 
reports  for  1907  and  1908: 


Under  the  present  plan  of  governing  and  protecting  the  park  by  a detail  of  troops 
from  the  Army — the  commander  of  said  troops  performing  the  duties  of  superintendent 
of  the  park  up  to  the  present  season — there  have  always  been  two  interests  to  subserve. 
These  interests  still  obtain  under  the  present  plan  of  a suiierintendent  not  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops. 

These  two  interests  are  the  interests  of  the  park  and  the  interests  of  the  military 
service  (discipline,  training,  etc.).  Such  details  are  injurious  to  the  Army  in  that 
regimental  and  squadron  organizations  are  not  only  disturbed , but  the  troop  organiza- 
tion is  largely  demoralized  by  subdividing  the  men  into  small  parties  far  separated 
for  indefinite  periods  of  time  without  the  personal  supervision  of  an  officer. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  are  not  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  diUies 
to  be  performed  in  police  patrolling,  guarding,  and  maintaining  the  natural  curiosities 
and  interesting  “formations”  from  injury  by  the  curious,  the  thoughtless,  and  the 
careless  people  who  compose  a large  percentage  of  the  annual  visitors  in  the  park 
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and  in  protecting  against  the  killing  or  frightening  of  the  game  and  against  forest  hies. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  any  man  assigned  to  duty  in  any  capacity  in  the  park  should 
possess  special  qualifications  for  the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  he  should  be 
by  natural  inclination  interested  in  the  park  and  its  purposes.  In  addition,  every 
man  should  be  an  experienced  woodsman,  a speedy  traveler  on  skis,  an  expert  trailer, 
a good  packer  who.  with  his  horse  and  pack  animal,  could  carry  supplies  to  subsist 
himself  for  a month  alone  in  the  mountains  and  forests,  and  besides  he  should  be  of  a 
cool  temperament,  fearless,  and  independent  character,  and  handy  with  his  rifle  and 
pistol  to  enable  him  to  find  and  overcome  the  wily  trapper  and  the  ugly  large  game 
head  and  teeth  hunter.  He  should  be  well  informed  in  the  history  of  the  park  and 
thoroughly  cognizant  with  all  the  curiosities  and  points  of  interest  therein;  he  should 
also  be  qualified  to  pass  a reasonable  examination  in  zoology  and  ornithology.  A 
visiting  tourist  should  always  be  favored  by  an  intelligent  and  courteous  answer  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  the  park  from  any  guard  interrogated.  Inattention  or  dis- 
courtesy should  subject  the  guard  to  proper  discipline  or  dismissal  from  the  park 
when  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  the  discipline  of  the  park  service  would 
thereby  bo  promoted.  Divided  responsibility  and  accountability  as  to  police  con- 
trol and  management  seldom  produce  the  best  results  and  should  no  longer  obtain  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park.  Under  existing  conditions  the  superintendent  is  answerable 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while  at  the  same  time  the  troops  acting  as  park  guard 
are  held  to  accountability^  and  discipline,  as  is  contemplated  and  provided  for  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

“The  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  is  too  meager  to  attract  capable  men  -who 
can  fill  these  requmements.  and  the  duties  are  too  onerous  for  the  remuneration. 
It  requires  a year  for  new  troops  arriving  in  the  park  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
duties  required  of  them,  and  during  that  year  many  of  the  enlistments  expire  and  the 
vacancies  are  filled  by  raw  recruits.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  or  at  most  four 
years,  these  troops  are  ordered  elsewhere  and  new  troops  take  them  place.  The 
proper  and  necessary  military  instruction  and  training  can  not  be  carried  on  and 
thorough  discipline  can  not  be  maintained.  The  troops  can  not  be  examined  and 
made  subject  to  such  tests  of  efficiency  as  good  service  ‘in  the  park  requires. 

“Civil  guards,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  selected  by  examination  with  reference 
to  their  special  fitness,  thek  interest  in  the  work,  and  them  capacity  to  perform  it; 
they  would  at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  appropriate  tests  for  efficient  park  service 
and  subject  to  dismissal  on  failure  to  meet  such  tests.  By  continuous  service  efficient 
civil  guards  would  soon  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  park,  its  topography, 
roads,  byroads,  pack  trails,  game  trails,  game  habitats  of  winter  and  sumimer.  and 
likewise  with  the  haunts  and  methods  of  the  poachers  who  are  constantly  seeking 
profit  by  invading  the  park  to  shoot  game  for  heads  and  teeth  and  to  trap  for  furs. 
The  troops  assigned  from  time  to  time  for  guard  duty  in  the  park  can  scarecely  all 
become  familiar  with  its  topography  and  trails  ere  a just  regard  for  the  pieper  rnain- 
tenance  of  organization  and  discipline  and  a fair  division  of  duties,  foreign  and  domestic, 
require  their  withdrawal.  And  so  continuity  of  service  can  not  be  had  from  the 
Army,  except  at  intolerable  expense  to  Army  organizations  and  discipline. 

“Men  whose  continued  employment  is  guaranteed  during  good  behavior  and 
efficient  work  would  render  the  task  of  developing  as  near  as  possible  a perfect  system 
of  protection  and  control  reasonably  easy,  and  the  service  would  be  more  efficient 
and  very  much  less  expensive  to  the  Government. 

“In  organizing  a civil  guard  it  might  be  necessary  to  select  men  of  good  repute 
on  trial,  subject  to  examination  during  the  first  year,  but  every  member  taken  on 
should  in  due  time  be  examined.  All  vacancies  occurring  after  complete  organiza- 
tion should  be  filled  by  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  who  upon  examination 
are  found  best  qualified  for  the  work.  The  penalty  for  inefficiency,  incivility,  dis- 
honesty, habitual  and  inordinate  use  of  intoxicants,  neglect  of  duty,"  gross  immorality 
or  disorderh^  behavior,  and  such  like  disabilities  or  inabilities,  should  be  dismissal. 

Two  years’  experience  in  governing  the  park  with  troops  and  comparing  the  results 
of  enforcing  due  observance  of  all  rules,  regulations,  and  instructions  through  the 
troops,  and  through  the  few  scouts  that  in  reality  are  cUdl  guards,  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  about  the  superioriU^  of  a trained  and  well-governed  civil  guard  for  this 
particular  and  difficult  duty.  While  I found  some  excellent,  intelligent,  and  con- 
scientious noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  who  have  taken  interest  in  earring 
out  their  instructions  in  park  duties,  the  majority  are  indifferent  and  appear  to  resent 
being  required  to  subserve  both  the  military  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  park, 
on  their  small  pay.  During  the  long  and  severe  winters  the  duty  is  not  only  difficult 
but  dangerous,  and  much  hardship  must  be  endured  in  its  performance. 
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I would  like  iilso  to  call  your  attention  to  Secretary’s  Baker  urgent 
letter  of  June  4,  1917,  found  in  House  Document  No.  174,  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  in  which  he  urges  that  no  obligation  be  imposed  upon  the 
War  Department  to  keep  troops  in  Yellowstone  Park  during  the 
war.  After  outlining  fully  the  attitude  of  his  department  toward 
the  use  of  troops  in  the  park,  he  said: 

All  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  enunciated  above  for  the  vnthdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  park  are  now  doubly  emphasized  by  the  war  with  Germany.  Every  soldier 
and  every  officer  is  needed  in  the  organization  of  the  great  army  we  are  now  construct- 
ing and  to  detach  a portion  of  them  for  such  work  as  is  contemplated  in  the  parks 
would  be  little  short  of  a calamity. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  $122,500.  Ydiat  would  you 
do  with  it  if  you  got  it  in  addition  to  the  $5,500? 

ADDITIONAL  RANGERS. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  20  first-class  rangers  at  $1,200 
each;  we  are  asking  for  5 at  $900  per  year;  we  are  asking  for  25 
temporary  rangers  for  three  months  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  year,  and 
a number  of  other  employees,  making  a total  for  salaries  and  wages 
of  $70,225. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  the  item  we  believe  should  be  compared 
with  their  $275,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  $275,000  item  does  not  exist.  It 
is  an  estimate  of  what  you  think  ought  to  be  charged  against  the 
Army  force,  but  it  does  not  exist  legislatively  and  never  has  existed 
legislatively. 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  only  the  estimate  the  Secretary  of  War  gave. 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  What  force  have  you  there  now? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  an  actuig  superintendent;  two  clerks 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  What  does  your  acting  superintendent' 
get  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $2,500  a year  now,  but  we  expect  to  pay  him  $3,000; 
one  clerk  at  $1,500;  one  clerk  at  $1,200;  a chief  scout  at  $1,320; 
nine  scouts  at  $1,200  per  year;  a buffalo  keeper  at  $1,200;  an  assistant 
buffaio  keeper  at  $900;  an  electrician  at  $1,500;  an  assistant  elec- 
trician at  $1,200;  a lineman  at  $1,200;  two  telephone  operators  .at 
$900  each;  and  a laborer  at  $900. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  ^mu  get  the  funds  for  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  drawing  the  funds  from  the  revenues  until 
the  1st  of  July,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  pay  roll  now  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Approximately  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  salary  roll  in  1917  was  $31,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  During  six  months  of  that  time  we  had  fuU  control 
of  the  parks  and  the  troops  were  out;  we  had  a very  much  larger 
ranger  force.  Also,  we  had  a number  of  temporary  rangers  during 
the  summer  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  troopers  were  stationed  there  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  were  about  400  last  summer  and  there  are 
about  150  there  now. 
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MOTORCYCLES. 


The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  to  do  their  work  with  how  many  ? 

Mr.-klATHER.  Well,  we  expect  to  use  55  men  in  the  summer  time. 
Our  plans  contemplate  the  purchase  of  9 motorc^^cles  at  $4,000,  the 
patroling  of  the  roads  to  be  done  by  a number  of  the  rangers  utilizing 
these  motorcycles.  This,  we  believe,  is  particularly  important  now 
that  we  have  the  entire  stage  service  around  the  park  motorized; 
we  believe  it  will  give  us  better  control  over  the  private  motorist 
than  if  a ranger  is  simply  traveling  around  on  horseback  or  on  foot; 
in  other  words,  we  can  get  efficient  police  patrol  through  the  park 
by  the  utilization  of  the  motorcycles. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  get  the  work  done  with  a fewer 
number  of  men  than  if  we  had  to  station  men  along  the  roads  at 
intervals  to  handle  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Albright.  I have  a little  table  showing  what  this  patrolling 
plan  is  and  how  it  compares  with  the  patrolling  in  the  other  parks. 
This  would  provide  one  patrol  ranger  for  every  67  square  miles  of 
territory;  that  is  ^ itrolling  in  the  Yosemite, 


Glacier  National  Park,  where  a ranger  is  assigned  to  every  80  scjuare 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  a comparison  in  that 
way  that  is  of  any  value  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  Yosemite  is  so  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  seasons  are  about  the  same,  and  the  fire 
hazards,  etc.,  are  approximately  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  travel  of  visitors  in  the  Yosemite  is  very 
restricted. 

Mr.  Albright.  Not  now,  since  roads  have  been  opened  throughout 
the  park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Yellowstone  is  used  more 
generally  over  its  entire  area  than  the  Yosemite. 

Ml’.  Albright.  I do  not  think  so;  if  you  take  into  consideration 
the  vast  amount  of  territory  away  from  the  roads  it  is  approximately 
the  same. 

Mr.  klATHER.  Of  course,  there  is  more  road  surface  in  the  Yellow- 
stone than  in  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  Albright.  There  are  a little  over  300  miles  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  about  138  in  the  Yosemite,  and  you  must  gauge  the  use 
of  a park  by  the  number  of  roads.  Of  course,  the  Yellowstone  is 
three  times  as  large  as  the  Yosemite  in  area. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $128,000  is  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  the  work  that  would  be  done  by  troopers,  if  they 
remained,  and  how  much  of  this  is  to  replace  funds  you  would  have 
gotten  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  park  if  we  had  not  provided  for 
turning  them  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Mather.  $45,000  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  patrolling, 
maintenance  of  buildings,  and  transportation  facilities  now  performed 
by  soldiers,  because  our  scouts  would  assist  in  patrolling  in  the  sum- 
mer; and  $62,800  would  cover  the  funds  that  we  would,  under  the 
old  system,  take  from  the  revenues.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  item 
of  $21,000  for  new  trails. 
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The  Chairman.  If  we  leave  the  soldiers  there  you  would  want  to 
cut  this  estimate  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  more  than  $45,000,  exclusive  of  the  motorcycle 
item.  If  you  cut  off  our  construction  of  new  trails,  of  which  we  have 
an  item  of  $21,000,  and  the  $4,000  for  motorcycles,  the  total  reduction 
should  be  approximately  $66,200,  leaving  $62,800  to  be  appropriated, 
or  about  $10,000  less  than  our  probable  revenues. 

FORAGE  FOR  HORSES. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  forage  for  44  horses  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  These  horses  were  bought  from  the  Army,  and  we 
probably  would  dispose  of  them,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  if 
we  did  not  have  the  patrolling  of  the  park.  Probably  32  could  be 
sold. 

MAINTENANCE,  ETC. AUTOMOBILE,  MOTOR  TRUCK,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehi- 
cles have  you  got  ? . 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  a Dodge  car. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  getting  some  more  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  we  will  make  that  one  answer.  We  have 
just  asked  for  $600  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of 
horse-drawn  and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  In  other 
words,  that  $600  includes  the  upkeep  of  the  one  car  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  $1,300  for? 

Mr.  Mather.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $1,900  for  transportation  facilities,  in- 
cluding $600  for  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn 
and  motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  That  is  in  your  item 
of  $128,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  $1,300  item  represents  transportation  equip- 
ment as  follows:  Supplies  for  two  motor  trucks  for  one  year,  includes 
one  set  of  new  tires  for  each,  gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  repair  parts, 
pack  saddles,  harness,  etc.  We  use  the  pack  trains,  trucks,  etc.,  for 
moving  supplies,  transporting  trail  and  fire-fighting  gangs,  cleaning 
up  camps,  etc.  We  also  have  to  use  some  transportation  in  handling 
the  telephone  and  patrol  systems.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
moved  many  tons  of  the  Army  supplies,  because  the  soldiers  had  no 
transportation  equipment. 

uniforms  for  guards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  guards  wear  a uniform  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  a uniform  for  our  rangers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  furnish  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  their  own  expense  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  . 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  they  bu}"  it  through  you,  or  separately? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  buy  it  through  us. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  expense  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  the  expense  is  $30  for  the  uniform;  that  is 
without  the  overcoat  and  shoes.  We  have  taken  certain  burdens  off 
our  rangers.  When  we  first  went  into  this  work,  the  ranger  was 
compelled  to  provide  his  own  horse,  but  now  in  most  parks  we  pro- 
vide horses  for  themi. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  TRAIL. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  here  on  the  construction  of  45 
miles  of  new  trail,  at  approximately  $333  per  mile;  30  miles,  at  ap- 
proximately $165  per  mile;  and  12  miles,  at  approximately  $184  per 
mile,  making  in  all  $21,000.  What  sort  of  trails  are  proposed  here, 
where  would  you  locate  them,  and  why  do  you  want  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  30  miles  of  trail  at  $165  per  mile  would  be 
constructed  from  the  Cod}^  Road  to  the  head  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
There  is  a trail  there  now,  but  it  can  not  be  used  at  all  for  tourist 
travel.  It  is  only  used  by  the  scouts  in  moving  back  and  forth 
between  stations  on  patrol. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  trail  that  it  is  for  horse  travel? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  They  are  for  horses  and  pack  trains. 
Now  the  trail  is  not  much  more  than  a game  path  there.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is ‘an  old  game  path  that  has  been  developed  slightly 
through  the  years.  The  12  miles  of  trail  at  $184  per  mile  extends 
from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  south  boundary,  partly  through  a 
marshy  country.  Part'of  it  will  be  corduroy  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  anybody  want  to  go  through  it? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  trail  fa- 
cilities on  the  part  of  the  tourists. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  a trail  there?  Why  do  you 
want  to  go  through  such  a swampy  country  over  a corduroy  road? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  not  entirely  through  a swampy  country.  It 
is  a very  scenic  country  and  leads  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  thence  to  Jackson  Hole. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  real  reason  for  it,  is  it  not,  because  it 
leads  to  Jackson  Hole? 

Mr.  Albright.  Partly  because  it  leads  to  Jackson  Hole,  and  partly 
because  it  gives  access  to  the  upper  Yellowstone  country  and  the 
Thoroughfare  region. 

The  Chx^irman.  Does  anybody  that  you  know  of  want  to  take 
that  trip  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  You  could  find  plenty  who  would  want  to  go  if  the 
trail  is  built.  Those  who  conduct  the  movable  camps  through  there, 
like  Howard  Eaton,  George  Hopkins,  and  others,  carry  tourists  mto 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  take  them  around  the  park  on  horse- 
back, as  they  have  done  for  many  years.  They  go  in  there  with 
men,  but  rarely  take  women  and  children.  This  45  miles  of  trail,  at 
approximately  $333  per  mile  is  for  an  entirely  new  trail.  There  is 
no  trail  across  there  now  at  all.  This  cost  of  $333  per  mile  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  making  a trail  that  would  do  to  bring  a wagon  over, 
so  that  camping  parties  could  use  it.  It  is  quite  unsatisfactory  for 
pack  trains  to  carry  everything  in  there  when  long  trips  are  being 
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made  between  the  Cody  road,  the  lieadwaters  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  and  the  South  road. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  is  the  pur})03e  of  this  latter  trail;  is  it  to 
get  to  that  lake  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  To  Heart  Lake,  and  it  is  to  make  accessible  that 
upper  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  in  a way  that  it  is  not  now.  It 
is  an  interesting  section.  It  is  the  section  of  the  country  where  the 
moose  live,  or  where  the  moose  summer.  It  would  afford  a sight  of 
those  animals.  Besides,  Howard  Eaton,  himself,  who  probably  knovv^s 
the  trails  better  than  any  other  man  who  has  taken  tourists  around 
there,  has  sjioken  of  the  need  of  additional  trail  facilities  around  the 
park.  These  heavy  black  lines  [indicating]  represent  trails  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a trail  loop  without  going  on  the  road. 
Practically  all  central  part  of  the  park  is  covered  by  trails,  but  here 
and  there  saddle-horse  ]iarties  must  go  onto  the  roads. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  opening  of  the  park  roads  to  automobiles  has 
made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  utilize  the  roads  by  pack  trains  and 
saddle  parties,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Mather,  assuming  that  the  transfer  were  not 
to  be  made  and  your  other  items  were  to  be  allowed,  what  reduction 
do  you  say  could  be  made  in  your  estimate  of  $128,000? 

Mr.  Mather.  Approximately,  $50,000. 

Mr. , Mondell.  I am  assuming  in  my  question  that  you  are  to  do 
the  other  work  you  have  estimated  for,  but  that  the  park  was  to  be 
still  controlled  by  the  military.  You  would  make  that  reduction  in 
your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  reduction  would  be  approximately  $50,000. 
That  includes  the  item  of  $4,000  for  motorcycles,  because  we  would 
have  to  abandon  that  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  item  of  $5,000  for  forage;  is  that  in- 
cluded in  that  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  A portion  of  those  horses  would  probably 
have  to  be  sold.  The  other  items,  however,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried— such  as  the  sanitation  system  estimate. 

TRAIL  AND  FIRE-LANE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Mondell;  You  have  an  item  of  trail  and  fire-lane  system,  509 
miles,  at  $10  per  mile,  $5,590.  That  would  have  to  be  carried  in  any 
event,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  that  item  would  have  to  be  carried. 

revenues. 

The  Chairman.  What  revenues  are  you  getting  from  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  aU  the  parks,  or  from  Yellowstone  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  Yellowstone  Park? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  getting  now  approximately  $60,000  a year, 
as  against  $20,000  three  years  ago.  Our  1918  revenues  already  total 
over  $64,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $40,000  of  that  comes  from  automobile  fees. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  fees  ? 
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^Ir.  Mather.  $7.50  for  every  car  that  enters  the  park,  that  fee  of 
$7.50  entitling  the  owner  of  the  car  to  enter  the  pi  ark  as  many  times 
during  the  season  as  he  desires. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  car  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  intelligent  and  wise 
method  of  taxing  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  seems  to  be  a larger  number  of  people  traveling 
in  small  cars  than  in  large  cars.  We  did  have  at  one  time  three  fees  in 
the  park,  $15,  $10,  and  $7.50,  based  on  the  size  of  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  What  made  you  cut  off  the  fees  of  $15  and  $10. 

klr.  Mather.  Well,  we  thought  it  would  increase  the  revenues  by 
having  a reasonable  aU-around  fee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  thmk  that  anybody  would  be  deterred 
from  gomg  through  the  park  because  of  a fee  of  $15  on  a large  touring 
car  ? 

klr.  Mather.  It  might  not  make  any  appreciable  difference.  The 
bulk  of  the  travel  has  been  in  small  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Even  at  that,  your  charge  is  exceedingly  moderate. 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  all  motorists  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  nor  will  aU  of  them  ever  think  so. 

kir.  Mather.  We  have  rather  gone  on  the  principle  that,  if  we 
could  get  a larger  volume  of  busmess  into  the  parks,  or,  rather,  as  we 
got  a larger  volume  of  business  into  the  parks,  we  ought  to  cut  down 
our  fees,  provided  the  increase  in  volume  would  still  increase  our 
revenues. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  get  all  of  the  revenues  that  you  properly 
can  get,  without  making  extortionate  charges,  in  order  to  develop 
the  parks  that  much  more  rapidly  ? What  kind  of  tax  is  so  fair  as 
that  tax  which  falls  upon  the  person  who  is  benefited  by  it  ? Now,  the 
whole  number  of  people  who  go  through  Yellowstone  Park  in  a 
season  does  not  quite  come  up,  year  in  and  3’ear  out,  to  the  number 
of  people  who  go  out  to  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  Zoo  here  on  a 
bright  Sunday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  but  a trip  through  Yellowstone  Park  is  a 
trip  of  a lifetime. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  exactly;  and  therefore  the  person  mak- 
ing that  trip  ought  not  to  object  and  will  not  object  if  he  is  the  right 
sort  of  man  to  paying  something  in  the  way  of  a fee  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a park  available  for  him  to  see,  and  see  well. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  established  the  fees  for  the  parks  in  the  face  of  a 
great  deal  of  objection  from  those  who  visited  the  parks. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  objection  was  there  from  people  visit- 
ing the  parks  and  how  much  from  the  railroads  and  transportation 
companies — and  what  about  including  in  that  some  of  the  njaga- 
zines — that  exploit  the  parks  for  their  oven  selfish  benefits  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  As  far  as  I have  come  in  touch  with  it,  I do  not  find 
that  the  railroads  are  exploiting  the  parks  so  much  for  their  own 
selfish  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  advertise  the  parks  and  induce  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  travel  out  there  to  see  the  parks,  and 
they  want  to  do  that  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Mather.  Fortunately  we  have  got  some  enthusiastic  passenger 
agents  who  have  utilized  the  parks  as  a means  of  stimulating  business 
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to  their  own  roads,  and,  perhaps,  they  have  persuaded  their  presi- 
dents to  spend  considerable  money  advertising  their  particular  parks, 
but  it  has  usually  been  with  some  opposition  from  the  aforesaid 
presidents. 

The  Chairman.  But,  incidentally,  that  same  passenger  agent 
wanted  as  little  money  to  be  charged  to  people  who  went  into  the 
parks  as  possible,  because  it  added  that  much  more  to  his  round 
trip,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  expense  would  deter  people  from 
going. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  the  real  business  has  not  come  in  on  the 
railroads,  but  by  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  by  automobile? 

Mr.  Mather.  Practically  all  of  it.  Last'year  the  travel  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  was  over  35,000,  and  13,000  tourists  came  in  by  train. 

The  Chairman.  $7.50  is  your  charge  for  automobiles? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  we  also  get  revenue  from  the  con- 
cessionaires in  the  park,  which  makes  up  the  balance  of  approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  charged  by  the  concessionaires  for  a trip 
through  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  charge  for  actual  transportation  is  $25;  and  a 
tour  by  way  of  the  hotels  is  $52;  by  the  camps  $43  including  the 
transportation. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Four  days  and  a half. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hotel  rates  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Approximately,  $6  a day? 

The  Chairman.  American  plan  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  ^ ^ approximately,  ’’  is  that  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  minimum  charge. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum,  dependent  on  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Dependent  on  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  touchmg  the  service,  can  a man 
get  the  room  he  wants  if  he  does  not  travel  by  the  transportation 
company  that  has  the  inner  route  with  the  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  catering  to  that  other  travel,  because  so 
many  come  in  by  automobile.  The  very  fact  that  a majority  of  the 
travel  is  by  private  automobile  has  led  the  hotels  to  cater  to  that 
travel  just  as  much  as  to  the  railroad  travel.  We-are  going  to  depend 
very  largely  for  business  in  the  parks  this  year  on  the  automobile 
raffic. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  arrangement  for  garages,  gasoline, 
and  charges  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  park  transportation  company,  which  is  owned 
by  the  same  interests  that  own  the  hotels,  furnishes  gasoline  and 
other  supplies,  and  are  arranging  to  build  garages.  Several  are 
already  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  rates  are  fixed  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  gasoline  rate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a rate 
that  seemed  a reasonable  one  in  the  parks. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  . 
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Mr.  Mather.  We  are  rather  far  apart  on  our  ideas  of  what  the  rate 
should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  a rate  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  in  determining  just  what  is  a fair  rate. 
We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  this  year  so  that  the  price  in  Yellowstone 
Park  will  not  be  any  higher  than  it  would  be  for  gasoline  delivered 
the  same  distance  from  a large  distributing  station  over  similar  types 
of  road. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  selling  of 
gasoline  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Practically.  There  is  the  camping  company,  which 
also  sells  gasoline,  although  I think  this  year  they  are  going  to  make 
arrangements  to  buy  their  gasoline  from  the  other  company.  The 
Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Co.  maintains  a large  tank  at 
Gardiner  for  storing  gasoline,  and  from  there  they  distribute  it 
around  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a complete  hotel  monopoly  now  by  this 
one  company? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  always  been  the  case.  There  has 
never  been  but  one  system  of  hotels  in  the  park.  There  were  two 
separate  systems  of  camps,  one  of  which,  however,  was  controlled  by 
the  hotel  company  through  the  ownership  of  stock.  There  was  an 
independent  transportation  company  operated  from  the  western 
entrance,  but  when  it  came  to  established  motor  transportation,  the 
transportation  was  consolidated  into  one  company,  and  the  camps 
were  consolidated  into  one  company,  handling  only  the  camping  busi- 
ness. Previous  to  that  time  there  w^ere  two  camp  companies,  which 
also  handled  their  own  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  concessions  let  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  regular  custom  has  been  to  select  men  or  com- 
panies that  seemed  best  able  to  give  the  service.  Of  course,  in  the 
Yellowstone  the  hotels  were  originally  established  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  afterwards  sold  out  to  a company  which  was  headed  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Childs.  The  railroad  company  still  holds,  I believe,  a 
mortgage  on  the  hotel  company.  Both  of  the  original  camping  com- 
panies were  established  in  the  park  when  I took  administrative 
charge.  An  additional  camping  company  was  allowed  to  go  into 
the  park  during  the  exposition  year,  figuring  that  there  was  need  for 
another  company  at  low  rates,  but  that  particular  camping  company 
gave  such  poor  service  that  we  would  not  allow  them  to  continue. 
Then  it  seemed  desirable  for  transportation  purposes  to  have  one 
company  serving  all  the  entrances,  no  matter  what  the  volume  of 
business  might  be  at  any  entrance,  so  that  one  company  would  be 
in  a position- to  take  care  of  all  of  the  business.  In  comiection  with 
that  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  railroad  companies  to  work  together 
on  a through  ticketing  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  per  capita  charge  of  any  sort  on  the 
the  people  who  come  in  ? 

•Mr.  Mather.  No;  there  is  no  per  capita  charge.  There  is  a charge 
on  private  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  transportation  company — does  it 
not  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  people  it  carries  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  unit  basis  of  all  passengers  carried, 
$1  per  head  for  passengers  they  bring  in,  just  the  same  as  the  hotel 
53713— 18— VOL  2 7 
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pays  US  at  the  present  time,  on  tlie  basis  of  the  number  of  meals 
served. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  hotels  and  camps  paid  us  approximately  3 
per  cent  of  their  gross  revenue  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  anything  for  the  gasoline  privilege  ? 

^Ir.  ML^ther.  No,  sir;  not  yet.  We  have  discussed  that  phase  of 
it.  There  are  certain  side  privileges  like  that  for  which  there  is  no 
specific  charge  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  charging  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  gasoline  there  as  compared 
with  the  price  outside  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Last  year  it  was  35  cents  at  Mammoth  and  40  to 
45  cents  at  the  other  way  stations.  It  cost  28  cents  or  more  at  the 
cars  at  Gardiner  last  year.  Of  course,  they  had  to  transship  it  thers. 
The  price  is  no  higher  than  the  price  outside  of  the  park  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  the  proper  way  to  handle  this  ultimately  is 
for  the  Government  to  own  aU  the  concessions  within  the  park.  We 
have  an  admirable  example  at  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  New 
York  State  where  they  operate  every  concession  within  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  - They  do  not  have  a real  hotel,  but  they  have  an  inn 
where  they  serve  meals  on  a very  extended  scale.  It  is  all  worked 
out  very  completely.  They  are  not  trying  to  make  a profit,  but  they 
do  make  a very  good  profit  out  of  the  whole  business.  As  they  make  . 
^he  profit  they  reduce  the  fees. 

engineer’s  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  take  over  the  whole  work  of  the  park,  what, 
if  anything,  have  you  to  say  touching  the  engineer’s  estimates;  do 
you  want  to  change  them? 

Mr.  Mather.  I will  ask  Mr.  Albright  to  speak  on  that,  because  he 
is  more  familiar  with  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Albright.  Of  course,  I spoke  of  that  when  the  engineers  were 
here.  There  is  not  very  much  that  could  be  added,  although  it  has 
come  to  light  since  then  that  the  engineer  who  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  this  work  lately  has  never  had  any  experience  whatsoever  in  road 
building.  He  was  a civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  river  and  harbor  work  in  the  East,  commissioned  as  a major 
in  the  Reserve  Corps,  and  took  charge  of  the  roadwork  in  the  faUof 
1917,  the  third  officer  to  take  charge  of  that  work  last  year.  The 
estimate  for  the  Gardiner  Shde  work  was  made  by  him,  and  was 
approximately  what  might  be  expected  from  an  engineer  who  was 
not  familiar  with  road  building.  He  recommended  that  the  road 
be  built  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  thus  abandoning  practically 
3 miles  of  road,  almost  a boulevard,  causing  the  travel  to  go  up 
and  down  again  on  an  8 per  cent  grade,  saying  he  could  build  the 
road  for  approximately  $50,000.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  could’. 
The  reports  which  we  have  indicate  that  the  road  should  be  built 
immediately  across  the  canyon  and  that  it  can  be  built  there  for 
$50,000  or  less,  probably  a little  less,  and  that  by  building  it  there  we 
will  save  all  of  this  road,  and  will  make  available  two  more  bridges 
that  can  be  used  in  other  parts  of  the  park. 
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Another  phase  of  the  work,  m the  past  two  years,  has  been  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  of  certain  roads  which  we  con- 
sider important  in  the  system.  Here  is  a road  [indicating]  which, 
Ynthin  the  past  three  years,  has  fallen  into  complete  disrepair.  This 
is  the  Bunsen  Mountain  road,  6 miles  long,  which  afforded  a fine 
side  trip  for  everybody  who  went  into  the  northern  section  of  the 
country.  It  gave  a view  of  the  whole  plateau  country  to  the  east 
and  south.  Another  road  is  the  road  from  the  Mammoth  Paint  Pots 
to  the  Fire  Hole  Lake,  and  the  Big  Fount  am  Geyser,  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  park,  and  one  which  can  be  depended  on  to  spout  with  much 
more  regularity  than  the  Gianl  Geyser.  The  other  is  the  Sulphur 
Mountain  road  leading  away  from  Hayden  VaUey.  Those  three  roads 
are  now  entirely  impassable.  Me  have  been  trying  to  get  them 
repaired;  they  ought  to  be  repahed.  The  Lower  Gei^ser  basin,  as  a 
feature  of  the  road  system,  is  not  to  be  considered  anv  longer;  it  is 
practically  off  the  map.  It  shows  that  the  engineers  liave  devoted 
themselves  in  the  past  few  years  to  some  particular  project  rather 
than  to  the  development  of  the  whole  system  in  the  interest  of  the 
tourists.  Maj.  Fries,  who  came  in  about  thi’ee  years  ago,  was  taken 
out  the  first  part  of  last  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  a young  man  who 
had  had  only  one  year’s  previous  experience  under  him,  and  was  left 
there  only  a few  months  and  then  was  taken  out  and  another  officer 
was  put  in  charge.  That  is  the  reason  why  probably  the  different 
sections  of  the  road  have  been  overlooked.  The  constant  change  of 
management  is  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the  present  system. 
To-day  in  the  Yellowstone,  the  whole  road  system,  except  where 
there  has  been  surfacing  done,  is  inferior  to  the  roads  in  most  of  the 
other  parks.  Mount  Rainier,  Glacier,  and  Yosemite  roads  are  superior 
to  the  roads  in  this  park,  taking  them  mile  for  mile. 

The  other  point  brought  out  when  the  engineers  were  here  is  their 
failure  to  recognize  that  the  man  who  comes  in  the  first  day  of  the 
season  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  the  man  who  comes  m 
during  the  middle  or  last  days  of  the  season.  He  is  entitled  to  have 
the  roads  sprinkled  for  him.  Last  year  there  was  no  sprinkling  done 
in  the  park  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  dust  was  6 inches 
thick  on  a good  many  miles  of  the  roads.  The  conditions  generally 
were  very  bad  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Of  course,  before  the 
end  of  the  season  the  conditions  were  very  much  improved,  but  they 
were  never  anywhere  near  satisfactory.  We  had  more  complaints 
last  year  from  the  ovmers  of  automobiles  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads  in  the  Yellowstone  than  in  any  of  the  other  parks.  Of  course, 
we  were  helpless  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Then,  there  is  the  further  situation  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
which  we  believe  should  be  remedied.  That  is,  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  administration  building.  The  engineers  have  a 
magnificent  stone  structure  equal  in  architecture  to  any  public 
building  in  Washington. 

The  Chaiemax.  i have  seen  it. 

]Mr.  Albeight.  It  is  right  next  to  the  hotel.  Our  building  is  a 
little  one-story  structure  fully  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  hotel, 
formerly  used  as  a guardhouse.  We  think  that  the  engineer  building 
should  be  the  headquarters  of  the  park  and  that  the  superintendent’s 
office  should  be  there  where  the  tourists  may  have  access  to  it  and 
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where  we  can  house  our  collections  of  wild  flowers  and  other  curi- 
osities that  have  been  accumulated  for  exhibition  purposes. 

We  believe  also  that  we  can  further  reduce  the  total  expense  by  a 
considerable  sum  by  economical  administration  of  all  funds  under 
the  same  management. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  have  the  man  who  has  the 
automobile  concession  tell  us  what  expense  he  is  going  to  for  the 
upkeep  of  his  cars  and  we  have  no  direct  control  over  the  particular 
man  who  is  doing  the  road  work.  That  comes  up  so  many  times. 
As  to  the  particular  point  Mr.  Albright  has  raised  in  regard  to  the 
Lower  Geyser  Basin,  there  is  no  question  but  that  Firehole  Lake 
Road  should  be  in  use.  That  represents  a very  important  point. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  people  ever  suggest  to  the  engineers 
doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  When  I went  through  the  park  and  saw  the  condi- 
tions in  1915  and  1916  I called  the  attention  of  the  engineers  two  or 
three  times  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  protection  along  the  roads  and 
along  the  canyon  particularly.  A point  like  this  [indicating  on 
picture]  where  the  Chittenden  Bridge  crosses  the  Yellowstone,  there 
was  no  protection  at  the  abutment,  and  when  Secretary  Lane  went 
through  the  park  last  fall  he  found  practically  the  same  conditions 
existing.  Anyone  can  see  it.  There  are  certain  other  points  where 
protection  should  be  given.  The  suggestions  were  courteously 
received,  but  the  actual  improvements  were  not  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  engineers  want  to  give  up  this  work? 

Mr.  Mather.  I do  not  think  they  do  want  to  give  it  up.  The 
situation  is  not  the  same  as  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned 
in  connection  with  this  work  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the  patroling 
work.  I think  the  Engineer  Department  wants  to  retain  this  work. 
In  September,  1916,  when  Gen.  Kingman  was  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  give  it  up;  so  was  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  latter  wrote  to  Secretary  Lane  asking  him  to  submit  the  1915 
estimates  for  the  work. 

We  are  not  ambitious  to  take  on  more  work  or  extra  responsibility, 
except  as  it  seems  necessary  to  have  it,  in  view  of  the  responsibility 
we  have  for  the  safety  of  the  people  who  go  through  the  park  and  our 
obligations  to  our  concessionaires. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  how  the  so-called  Firehole  realign- 
ment came  to  be  undertaken  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  it  was  undertaken  by  the  engineer  office  and  it 
was  on  their  own  initiative.  In  talking  it  over  with  Col.  Fries,  then 
Maj.  Fries,  in  charge  of  the  engineering  work,  his  idea  was,  as  he 
explained  it  to  me,  that  by  building  the  road  around  by  the  river, 
under  the  bluffs,  the  climb  over  the  hill  would  be  eliminated  and  they 
would  have  a much  more  scenic  road  for  that  short  distance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  length  of  that  realignment? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  it  is  about  a mile  and  a half. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  about  what  it  will  cost  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  has  cost  approximately  $50,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  it  is  not  completed  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  cost  approximately  $50,000  when  completed 
and  it  is  very  nearly  completed  now.  Of  course,  this  figure  does  not 
include  surfacing. 
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Mr.  Monoell.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a change  made  in  the  road 
between  the  Thumb  of  the  Lake  and  the  outlet  not  far  from  the 
Thumb  where  the  road  formerly  ran  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake. 
It  was  changed  back  into  the  hills  and  that  change  was  made  at  a 
very  considerable  cost.  Do  you  know  how  that  change  has  worked 
out  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  scenically  it  has  not  worked  out  very  satis- 
factorily. The  road  formerly  skirted  the  edge  of  the  lake,  giving  a 
view  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  claim  was  that  the  road  was  very  sandy, 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Mather.  I understand  that  claim  was  made,  that  the  road 
could  not  be  handled  along  the  lake  as  well  as  it  could  over  the  hill, 
and  they  built  the  road  over  the  hill,  cutting  off  some  of  the  distance, 
and  that  has  been  the  road  that  has  been  used  ever  since  in  trans- 
porting passengers  up  to  the  Lake  Hotel.  I understand  that  now 
the  plan  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  location  of  the  road  along  the  lake, 
which  probably  is  the  logical  place  to  have  it. 

BUFFALO  HERD,  CARE  OF. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $7,520  for  feed  of  Buffalo  and  other 
animals,  as  well  as  pay  of  keepers,  as  against  $5,000  appropriated 
last  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  buffalo  herd  is  increasing  every  year  and  we 
have  to  provide  more  forage  for  it  each  year.  We  are  not  increasing 
the  salaries  at  all  in  this  appropriation,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
only  asking  for  $5,000  as  against  approximately  $3,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  ask  to  add  the  words  ^^and  other  animals.” 
What  is  the  purpose  of  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  will  enable  us  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  winter 
feeding  of  the  elk  and  other  animals  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
taking  care  of  out  of  the  revenues.  We  feed  considerable  hay  at 
Mammoth  to  the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  elk  are  wintered  in  the  vicinity  of  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  come  down  to  Mammoth  and  we  feed  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I assume  they  would  all  go  out  of  the  park  if  they 
were  not  fed  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  work  their  way  out  of  the  park,  where 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  scattered  and  killed.  Most  of  that  territory 
dowli  below  the  Yellowstone  River  is  now  in  private  hands  and  there 
is  really  no  place  for  the  elk  to  feed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  the  only  elk  to  be  fed  are  the  few  that 
do  not  drift  south,  as  the  main  body  of  the  herd  does  ? 

N Mr.  Mather.  It  would  be  those  that  drift  in  there  at  Mammoth, 
and  I do  not  think  there  have  been  more  than  2,000  or  .3,000  at  any 
one  time. 
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Wednesday,  April  24,  1918. 

CARE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  GAME. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  does  your  administration  at  present 
have  control  over  the  care  and  protection  of  game  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  complete  control  over  the  game  within  the 
park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Formerly,  and  as  far  back  as  15  years  ago,  the  elk 
feeding  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  those  high  areas, 
with  the  coming  of  heavy  snows  in  the  winter,  were  disposed  and 
accustomed  to  drift  in  all  directions  from  the  park  area  to  the  lower 
country. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  order  to  procure  feed;  yes. 

Mr.  Mondeli..  I think  it  is  true  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
elk  herd  of  that  section  always  ranged  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  Yellowstone,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  herd  perhaps 
always  drifted  south  toward  Jackson  Hole  and  southeast  in  the 
direction  of  Cody,  in  Wyoming,  but  a part  of  the  herd  drifted  north 
into  Montana  and  west  into  Idaho.  About  that  time,  and  even 
earlier,  the  State  of  Wyoming,  a very  strong  public  sentiment  having 
grown  up  on  the  subject,  began  to  legislate  and  to  administer  quite 
vigorously  in  the  protection  of  elk,  moose  and  buffalo,  in  fact  the 
legislation  prohibiting  the  killing  of  buffalo  runs  still  further  back 
in  Wyoming.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sentiment  in  Montana  and 
Idaho  was  much  less  favorable  to  the  protection  of  the  game.  I 
suppose  that  is  true  because  of  the  fact  that  the  park  was  in  Wyo- 
ming and  wild  game  coming  out  of  Wyoming  into  other  States  was 
not  popularly  considered  as  a class  of  game  that  placed  as  much 
responsibility  on  the  people  as  the  game  of  their  own  States. 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  the  question  of  the  protection  of  game  is 
largely  a matter  of  developing  a sentiment  among  the  people  for 
game  protection.  I think  some  of  the  Montana  people,  large  num- 
bers of  them,  in  fact,  have  learned  lately  the  value  of  the  game  from 
a scenic  standpoint.  I know  that  two  winters  ago  there  were  some 
special  trains  run  up  to  Gardiner  and  an  opportunity  was  given  to 
the  residents  of  the  Montana  section  to  see  the  game  under  very 
interesting  circumstances  at  Fort  Yellowstone,  where  they  were  being 
fed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  that  is  true.  However,  there  is  another 
story  to  that  particular  game  proposition,  which  I am  coming  to. 
The  moose  in  that  section  have  their  home  and  habitat,  in  the  main, 
at  the  head  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  in  the  low  marshy  territory 
of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  its  tributaries  above  the  lake. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes.  Our  reports  all  indicate  that  that  has  been 
their  habitat. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Many  years  ago  Wyoming  prohibited  absolutely  the 
killing  of  moose,  and  that  law  has  remained  on  the  statute  books  and 
has  been  very  weU  enforced  for  many  years,  the  only  exception  being, 
I think,  one  year,  several  years  ago,  when  a limited  amount  of  killing 
was  allowed,  the  law  prohibiting  the  killing  then  being  reenacted  and 
it  is  still  in  force.  The  result  of  that  has  been  the  development  of  a 
very  considerable  herd,  and  the  elk  herd,  speaking  now  of  that  part 
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of  the  herd  that  continues  the  habit  of  drifting  into  Jackson  Hole  ’ 
into  the  Thoroughfare  country,  and  in  the  direction  of  Cody,  finally 
came  to  number  as  many  as  30,000  head,  possibly  more.  Several 
years  ago  we  began  to  hear  talk  about  a northern  herd  of  elk.  My 
understanding  is,  as  I said  a moment  ago,  that  so  far  as  there  ever 
was  a northern  or  western  herd  in  considerable  number,  composed 
of  elk  that  had  drifted  northward  to  Montana  and  west  into  Idaho — 
except  for  a comparatively  scattering  few — it  has  ceased  to  exist 
and  the  main  herd  was  the  herd  that  drifted  south  and  was  protected 
in  Wyoming.  But  three  or  four  years  ago,  through  some  influence 
or  agency  which  I have  never  been  able  to  definitely  locate,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  effort  made  to  drift  a portion  of  the  elk  that 
summer  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  northward  into  Montana  with 
results  that  were  distinctly  disastrous  and  regretable. 

You  speak  of  people  coming  into  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  country 
to  see  the  elk  fed.  I think  it  was  two  years  ago  this  last  winter,  or 
the  following  spring,  that  the  Biological  Survey  made  an  examination 
and  report  and  found  the  carcasses  of  several  hundred  elk  that  had 
been  butchered  almost  in  sight  of  Gardiner,  aU  along  and  within  a 
comparatively  few  miles  of  the  northern  border  of  the  park.  In 
other  words,  practically  all  of  the  elk  that  went  out  of  the  park  to 
the  north,  either  drifting  that  way  naturally  or  aided  and  encouraged 
in  that  northern  drift,  were  killed,  and  that  stretch  of  territory  north 
of  the  park  and  almost  inside  of  the  park  entrance,  was  lined  with 
elk  that  were  killed  for  their  teeth,  possibly  for  their  hides  and  antlers, 
some  parts  of  the  carcasses  taken,  in  addition  to  hundreds  that  were 
killed  for  their  meat,  thus  leaving  no  trace,  of  course.  Now,  I am 
calling  your  attention  to  that  condition  of  affairs  because  with  your 
responsibility  for  game  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  it  is  tremendously 
important  that  if  game  is  to  be  drifting  to  the  north,  or  allowed  to 
drift  to  the  north  or  the  west  out  of  the  park,  it  certainly  should 
not  be  allowed  or  undertaken  until  there  is  assurance  of  protection 
of  that  gkme  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  we  have  never  ourselves  undertaken  to 
drift  that  movement  of  the  herd.  I think  an  examination  of  the 
situation  will  show  that  the  drifting  to  the  north,  particularly  out 
of  the  park,  is  due  to  weather  conddtions.  We  have  a high  fence 
along  that  north  boundary  of  the  park  for  a considerable  distance. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  far  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  it  runs  up  to  Sepulchre  Mountain  on  the  west. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  What  distance  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  it  runs  about  8 or  10  miles;  hut  during  the 
heavy  winter  of  191 7 — the  early  months  of  1917 — the  snow  got  so  high 
there  that  it  covered  this  fence  completely  at  certain  points,  and  the 
elk  drifted  out  over  the  fence. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  this  is  true,  that  if  the  elk  are  encouraged  to 
congregate  in  considerable  numbers,  contrary  to  their  usual  wont,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  park,  particularly  around  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  the  people,  it  is  inevitable  that 
when  the  heavy  snows  come  they  will  drift  in  the  dhection  in  which 
there  seems  the  best  prospect  of  getting  to  lower  altitudes.  Therefore 
'they  will  drift  north. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  it  is  the  business  of  our  scouts  to  turn 
them  back,  as  they  have  done  time  and  again,  to  turn  them  back 
into  the  park;  but  there  have  been  heavy  storms  and,  perhaps,  in 
connection  with  the  storms  the  elk  have  been  driven  out.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  with  a large  portion  of  the  antelope  herd 
during  this  same  winter  of  1916-17;  the  bulk  of  the  antelope  herd 
got  out  of  the  park  and  got  over  this  fence,  but  we  got  them  back. 
However,  a number  of  the  elk  that  had  gotten  out  were  slaughtered, 
principally  for  their  teeth. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  long  as  there  is  a condition  of  affairs  under  which 
the  elk  have  no  protection  when  they  drift  north,  it  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  the  service  to  see  that  they  do  not  drift  north;  at  any  rate, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  so  handled  during  the  grazing  season  as  to 
be  in  that  northern  section  early  in  the  winter,  from  which  they  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  drift  into  that  section. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  never — at  least  during  the  time  I have 
been  in  charge  of  the  park  administration — attempted  to  control  the 
movement  of  the  elk,  and  they  are  not  encouraged  to  move  in  certain 
directions.  For  instance,  we  do  no  herdiug  of  the  elk  as  we  do  of  the 
buffalo.  The  only  question  that  might  be  raised  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  the  elk  is  whether  the  feeding  of  hay  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  tends  to  encourage  them  to  come  down  there  as  a regular 
Droposition. 

Mr.  Albrcght.  The  same  question  has  been  raised  at  Jackson 
Hole,  whether  the  feeding  of  them  at  the  ranch  at  Jackson  Hole  tends 
to  invite  them  there  earlier  than  they  would  come  down  under 
pressure  of  the  storms. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  their  old  feeding  ground,  to  the  south,  and 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  go  down  there  for  many  years,  and 
they  have  gone  down  more,  perhaps,  because  they  knev/  there  was 
some  feed  down  there;  but  it  is  a matter  that  at  least  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  park  service. 

Mr.  Albright.  During  the  past  two  winters  we  have  sent  our 
scouts  out  of  the  park  with  the  elk.  During  the  winter  of  1916  and 
1917,  and  the  present  winter  of  1917  and  1918,  the  elk  went  out 
again,  and  we  sent  our  scouts  with  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  been  very  much  in  hopes  that  a public  sen- 
timent would  be  created  in  all  of  the  States  around  the  park  under 
which  elk  that  naturally  drift  from  the  park  would  be  reasonably 
protected,  but  the  management  of  the  herd,  so  far  as  there  is  any 
management  of  it,  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  up 
to  this  time  there  has  not  been  any  public  sentiment,  either  to  the 
west  or  to  the  north. 

Mr.  Mather.  I can  say  that  we  have  used  every  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  herd  from  drifting  out  of  the  park,  either  to  the  north  or  to 
the  west,  in  the  first  place,  by  constructing  these  fences;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  during  the  wintertime,  by  having  the  scouts  patrol 
back  and  forth  along  the  boundary,  and  then  by  following  the  herds 
up  and  watching  them  outside.  We  had  scouts  with  that  antelope 
herd  that  got  out  winter  before  last;  we  had  the  scouts  stay  right 
with  the  herd,  and  they  gradually  encouraged  it  to  go  back.  But 
this  matter  of  handling  wild  animals  or  herding  wild  animals  is 
a very  difficult  matter,  and  it  was  very  slow  work  to  get  the  antelope 
back  into  the  park;  but  finally  the  bulk  of  the  herd  was  brought 
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back  again.  OthenYise  it  might  have  been  scattered  and  lost,  as 
happened  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  should  be  such  a public  sentiment  in  the 
localities  that  the  animals  ivould  be  reasonably  protected  if  they  go 
north,  but  in  the  meantime,  and  until  there  is  such  a sentiment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  should  be  done  that  will  tend  to  toll  any 
considerable  number  of  the  animals  to  that  northern  boundary 
farther  than  you  are  prepared  to  feed  them,  because  if  they  remain 
there  until  the  snows  get  heavy,  the  only  way  they  can  get  out  is  to 
the  north. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  area  just  north  of  the  park,  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  is  not  within  the  national  park  or  within  the  national 
forest;  there  are  quite  a good  many  square  miles  in  there  and  quite  a 
number  of  farms.  In  April,  1917,  that  land  was  thrown  open  to  entry 
under  the  grazing  homestead  law,  but  we  had  it  withdrawn  by  presi- 
dential order  until  April,  1919,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  meantime  we 
could  get  the  Legislature  of  Montana  to  establish  a game  preserve  over 
that  whole  territory.  The  vacant  land  is  not  good  for  anything 
but  grazing,  and  not  being  within  any  kind  of  a reservation  would  be 
quickly  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
sent  our  scouts  out  of  the  park,  both  last  winter  and  this  winter,  to 
cooperate  with  the  forest  rangers  and  State  game  wardens. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  you  do  know,  that  the  game  which  drifts 
south  and  east  is  reasonably  well  protected. 

Mr.  ^Lither.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Necessarily  there  will  be  some  poaching;  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  it  all,  but  the  poachers  have  been  punished  in 
Wyoming  when  they  have  been  caught,  and  earnest  efforts  have  been 
made  to  catch  them  and  successful  efforts,  and  besides  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  feed  to  the  south  and  east.  It  is  true  that  the  herd 
has  at  times  gotten  so  large  that  there  has  been  a considerable  per- 
centage of  loss  through  starvation  in  the  south,  due  to  a lack  of  feed, 
but  it  has  not  been  due  to  killing. 

^Ir.  Gillett.  Is  there  any  proposition  to  limit  the  size  ol  the  herd  ? 

. ^Ir.  Mather.  Well,  there  has  been  no  plan  worked  out  for  that. 
However,  that  is  an  important  problem  that  comes  up,  particularly 
when  there  are  very  severe  winters.  During  this  last  winter  many  of 
the  elk  remained  right  within  the  park  because  they  continued  to  have 
plenty  of  feed  there. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  mean  they  were  fed  ? 

Mr.  WITHER.  No;  I mean  that  on  account  of  the  limited  amount  of 
snow  there  was  enough  open  area  from  which  they  could  feed  from 
the  shrubs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I explamed  a moment  ago,  the  main  part  of 
that  herd  for  many  years  has  d.ifted  south  and  there  has  been  a 
very  great  sentiment  in  Wyoming  for  their  protection,  and  in  order 
to  make  that  protection  more  certain  the  Legislature' of  Wyoming 
some  10  years  ago  established  a game  preserve  on  vhich  no  hunting 
of  elk  is  allowed  at  any  time;  that  is  south  of  the  park  and  embraces  a 
region  nearly  half  as  large  as  the  park;  that  game  preserve  was  added 
to  and  modified  m its  boundaries,  recently  including  the  headquarters 
of  the  thoroughfare,  so  fhat  in  the  south  end  of  the  park  and  m the 
Wyoming  game  preserves  there  is  a very  great  deal  of  territory  for 
the  elk,  and  a considerable  country  south  of  those  Wyoming  preserves 
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where  the  elk  drift  and  where  they  are  very  well  protected,  because 
the  Wyoming  hunting  season  is  veiy  brief.  The  State  game  warden, 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  has  a 
station  at  Jackson  Hole,  has  been  watching  the  size  of  the  herd,  and 
the  laws  relative  to  the  open  season  and  to  the  regulation  of  hunting 
have  been  modified  irom  time  to  time  with  the  idea  of  retaining  the 
herd  in  such  numbers  as  the  territory  available  for  them  would  be 
able  to  support.  It  is  not  a difficult  thing,  with  good  protection, 
to  increase  the  size  of  that  herd  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country 
available,  as  large  as  it  is,  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  t»ue. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  other  hand,  by  careful  legislation  in 
Wyoming,  which  is  the  State  that  has  felt  the  resDonsibility,  the 
endeavor  has  been  to  so  regulate  hunting  as  to  maintain  the  herd 
in  such  numbers  as  the  country  would  sustain. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  establishment  of  those  game  preserves  in 
Wyoming  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  help  in  preserving  the  elk 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  but  I would  not  like  the  committee  to  get 
the  thought  that  we  encourage  the  drifting  of  the  elk  to  any  particular 
section  of  the  park.  They  have  really  handled  themselves  very 
largely,  and  if  there  has  been  any  encouragement  to  the  north  it  has 
been  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  been  fed  up  there  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs,  and  which  possibly  have  drifted  up  there  with  the  idea 
of  getting  a certain  amount  of  feed,  and  then,  being  in  that  section, 
have  drifted  out  to  Montana  in  connection  with  the  storms. 

GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  Glacier  National  Park  the  current  appropriation 
is  $115,000  and  you  are  asking  $168,750.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
that  increase  and  what  do  you  propose  to  do  in  the  coming  year  with 
that  money  ? 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROAD  ALONG  LAKE  m’dONALD. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  largest  item  in  connection  with  that  estimate  is 
an  item  of  $66,000  for  the  construction  of  a road  along  Lake  McDonald 
to  the  Glacier  Hotel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  building  that  road  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  that  very  properly  that  item  might  be 
omitted  at  this  time.  We  have  no  intention  to  urge  these  new* 
construction  projects  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  country’s 
needs  along  war  lines.  This  item  was  estimated  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  same  item  was  considered  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  put  it  in  for  this  year  when  we 
made  up  our  estimates  last  September.  It  is  something  that  should 
be  done  ultimately,  but  the  travel  can  be  handled  by  boat  service 
up  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

ROAD  systems. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  this  item  of  ^‘road  systems  (except 
North  Fork  Koad),  71  miles,  at  $200  per  mile,  $14,200?”  Is  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  existing  roacl? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  for  the  maintenarxce  of  an  existing 
road  system.  It  is  principally  the  road  on  the  east  side  connecting 
the  hotels  and  chalets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  cost  of  maintenance  S200  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  it  cost  last  year  to  maintain  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  cost  a good  deal  more  than  that,  because  during 
the  past  two  years  we  liaxe  been  reconstructing  the  road  entirely. 
The  cost  of  the  road  last  year,  between  July  1 and  Noxember  30, 
was  S33,001.  That  much  was  spent  on  the  road,  or  an  axerage  of 
S450  per  mile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  was  for  some  construction  work. 

Mr.  Albright.  Some  construction  work,  hut  more  reconstruction 
work. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  road  had  been  in  xery  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  now  in  good  shape  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  now  in  good  shape,  but  it  requires  each  year  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  maintenance.  Tlie  xery  character 
of  the  road  makes  that  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  will  cost  S200  per  mile  to  maintain  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Tliat  is  a careful  estimate  made  by  the  engineers. 

^Ii\  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  of  expenditure  is,  ^ ‘North  Fork  Road, 
50  miles,  at  $20  per  mile,  $1,000 

^Ir.  IMather.  That  is  a road  on  the  western  side  of  the  park,  and  is 
maintamed  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  settlers  up  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  few  people  who  seek  the  Boxunan  and  Kmtla  region 
to  fish. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  difference  in  cost  of 
$200  per  mile  in  one  case  and  $20  per  mile  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Tlie  North  Fork  Road  is  not  a road  oxer  which  many 
tourists  traxel.  There  is  practicall}'  no  automobile  traxel  oxer  that 
road,  but  it  is  purely  a wagon  road.  It  is  mamtained  at  present 
because  it  is  within  the  park  and  reaches  settled  areas  beyond. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mliat  did  it  cost  last  year  to  maintam  it  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  spent  about  $1,800  on  it  last  year.  Tins  year 
the  county  will  add  approximately  $1,500  tax  money  to  our  $1,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  road. 

trail  system. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  of  expenditure  is  “trail  system  (ex- 
cept Kintla  Lake  Trail),  250  miles  at  $10  per  mile,  $2,500.”  Did  you 
maintain  that  last  year;  and,  if  so,  at  what  cost  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  trail  s^^stem  last  year  cost,  between  July  1 and 
Noxember  30,  $4,849. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  Was  some  of  it  construction  work? 

]\Ir.  Albright.  No,  sir  ; just  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
trail  s^'stem. 

Mr.  WITHER.  Tlie  trail  system  in  Glacier  National  Park  is  probably 
more  important  thatn  in  any  other  park  because  so  much  of  the  traxel 
is  b}^  saddle  horses  and  on  foot.  Very  much  more  of  it  is  by  saddle 
horses  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  any  other  park. 
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CLEARINCx  OF  SITES  ALONG  LAKE  m’dONALD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  of  $400  for  clearing  of  camp  sites 
on  Lake  McDonald.  Do  you  need  any  camp  sites  there  now,  or  do 
you  have  a sufficient  number  of  camping  parties  to  require  more  camp 
sites  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  quite  a number  of  camping  parties  that 
locate  on  Lake  McDonald.  Lake  McDonald,  as  you  can  see  from  the 
map,  is  very  close  to  the  railroad.  The  lower  end  (indicating)  is  only 
3 miles  away. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  have  they  been  camping? 

Mr.  Mather.  Along  the  lake. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  making  this  clearing  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  only  because  of  the  increased  motor  travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  has  that  travel  increased  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  There  were  467  automobile  parties  entering  the 
park  in  1915,  511  in  1916,  and  1,121  in  1917.  There  has  been  over 
100  per  cent  increase  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  this  $400  for  clearing  off  camp  sites  is 
a necessary  expense  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  never  gotten  any  clearing  done  at  all  there. 
The  people  have  gone  out  in  the  woods  to  camp  anywhere.  This 
money  would  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the  brush  and  dead  timber, 
thus  reducing  the  fire  risk. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION,  SAWMILL. 

t 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  of  $2,000  for  a sawmill.  What 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  that — establish  a sawmill  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  a sawmill  there,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  several  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  this  item  for  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  saw- 
mill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  it  cost  $2,000  to  maintain  and  operate  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  sawmill,  which  includes  bringing  in  the  logs.  I will  state  that 
we  are  looking  into  the  question  of  whether,  or  not,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  operate  a sawmill  or  buy  our  lumber  already  sawed  and 
ready  for  use.  If  we  find  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  lumber 
outside,  we  would  abandon  the  operation  of  the  sawmill  after  this 
next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  that  sawmill? 

Mr.  Mather.  On  Lake  McDonald,  2 or  3 miles  up  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake.  Its  present  location  is  the  old  administration  site. 

TRAILS  FOR  TOURIST. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  your  construction  items,  I notice  that  you 
have  an  item  of  trails  for  tourists,  28  miles,  at  $500  per  mile,  $14,000. 
How  important  are  those  trails  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  that  at  the  present  time,  that  item,  or  the 
larger  part  of  it,  might  be  abandoned,  as  well  as  the  proposition  for 
the  construction  of  the  Lake  McDonald  Road. 
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It  would  certainly  be  tremendously  to  the  advantage  of  Glacier 
Park,  however,  if  one  or  two  of  these  new  trails  could  be  constructed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

One  of  these  trails,  a trail  from  Browns  Pass  to  Kintla  Creek  over 
Hole-in-the-Wall  Falls,  a distance  of  10  miles,  would  cost  $5,000. 
Kintla  Lake  is  the  most  beautiful  body  of  water  on  the  west  side  of 
the  park  and  will  be  visited  as  soon  as  it  is  accessible  by  everybody 
who  can  possibly  make  the  trip.  In  order  to  get  to  Kintla  Lake 
from  the  east  side  of  the  park  now  one  must  go  over  into  Canada 
and  then  go  into  the  Kintla  country  from  the  north.  This  is  such 
a roundabout  way  of  traveling  that  very  few  people  go  into  the 
region  now.  Furthermore,  the  trails  that  must  be  used  at  the  present 
time  are  very  poorly  built  and  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.  T^Tien 
the  proposed  new  trail  is  constructed  the  trip  can  be  made  to  Kintla 
Lake,  thence  south  to  beautiful  Bowman  Lake,  and  then  to  other 
points  on  the  west  side  of  the  park.  Besides  this,  it  will  furnish  new 
side  trips  from  at  least  one  of  the  big  hotels  and  one  of  the  chalets. 

Another  new  trail  that  ought  to  be  built  this  year  is  the  Piegan 
cut-off  trail  around  Going-to-the-Sun  Mountain.  This  trail  will  be  4 
miles  in  length  and  will  cost  $2,000.  It  would  shorten  the  distance 
between  Many-Glacier  Hotel  and  the  vSun  Chalet  by  24  miles.  This 
trail  would  eliminate  the  heavy  maintenance  costs  of  the  present 
trail  and  the  necessity  for  reconstructing  the  switchbacks  between 
Reynolds  Creek  and  the  meadows  just  below  Syieh  Pass.  This  work 
would  have  been  done  last  year  had  it  not  been  for  the  forest  fires 
that  devoured  such  a large  portion  of  our  appropriation. 

Another  trail  that  is  exceedingly  important  in  the  development  of 
the  east  side  trail  system  is  a 1 6-mile  trail  from  St.  Maiys  River, 
above  upper  St.  Mary  Lake,  to  the  Red  Eagle  Basin  by  way  of  Mount 
Logan.  This  trail  would  lead  from  the  Gunsight  Pass  trail,  which  is 
used  so  extensively  by  the  tourists,  through  the  pass  between  Mount 
Logan  and  Almosl-a-Dog  Mountain  and  over  to  the  Red  Eagle,  and 
would  permit  tourists  to  get  into  the  greatest  glacial  section  of  the 
park.  It  would  afford  access  to.  the  Blackfeet  Glacier,  the  Red  Eagle 
Glacier,  and  the  Pumpelly  Glacier.  Furthermore,  it  would  afford  a 
view  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  park.  At  the  present  time 
saddle-horse  parties  find  it  necessary  to  ride  entirely  around  the  lower 
end  of  St.  Mary  Lake  to  the  edge  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, then  ride  back  up  many  miles  along  Red  Eagle  Creek  to  reach 
the  Red  Eagle  Basin.  The  new  trail  projected  would  eliminate  this 
great  detour.  The  trail  would  cost  $5,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  the  item  of  pedestrian  trails,  20 
miles,  at  $100  per  mile,  $2,000? 

Mr.  Albright.  Those  little  trails  are  desired  on  accomit  of  the 
inability  of  many  people  to  use  the  long  saddle-horse  trails.  This 
item  is  submitted  with  the  idea  of  having  foot  trails  up  the  mountains 
nearer  the  hotels  and  chalets,  and  affording  side  trips  for  those  who 
prefer  to  remain  close  to  their  quarters.  People  would  be  induced, 
perhaps,  to  stay  a day  or  two  longer  in  the  park  if  they  could  make 
such  trips.  There  is  a $500,000  hotel,  the  Many  Glacier  Hotel,  up 
there  on  Lake  McDermott  [indicating],  and  there  is  practically  no 
place  for  the  people  who  can  not  ride  to  go,  except  to  walk  along  the 
lake  or  go  boating  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  same  way  down  here  at  the 
Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet,  and  the  same  thing  is  required  up  here  at. 
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the  Lewis  Hotel  on  Lake  McDonald.  There  are  no  paths  up  any  of 
those  mountains.  These  trails  wiU  afford  additional  side  trips,  and 
are  necessary  improvements.  They  ought  to  be  built  this  year. 

TRAILS  NOR  PATROLS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  of  $3,000  for  trails  for  patrols,  60 
miles,  at  $50  per  mile. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a necessity  on  account  of  the  fire  hazard. 
We  had  the  worst  fires  last  year  in  the  Glazier  National  Park  that  we 
have  ever  had,  due  to  distrurbed  labor  conditions  and  I.  W.  W. 
activities  up  there.  This  whole  west  side  of  the  park  [indicating],  is 
wooded,  and  it  cost  $11,000  to  fight  fires  in  there  last  summer.  Lack 
of  patrol  trails  handicapped  our  fighters  and  made  their  work  more 
costly  as  well  as  more  difficult  to  perform. 

Two  or  three  fires  were  started  in  the  park  during  the  short  time 
that  I was  there  late  in  August.  The  superintendent  was  constantly 
on  the  jump  because  of  the  possibility  of  fires  starting.  We  really 
have  more  trouble  with  fires  in  Glacier  than  all  the  other  parks  put 
together. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  this  administration  building?  Have  you 
an  administration  building  now,  or  do  you  want  a new  one  ? What 
is  the  explanation  of  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  administration  headquarters  of  the  park  have 
been  up  here  on  Lake  McDonald  for  several  years,  but  the  logical 
administration  site  is  at  the  Flathead  River,  opposite  Belton,  where 
the  road  starts  up  to  Lake  McDonald.  All  the  territory  in  the  park 
between  the  bomidary  at  Belton  and  the  foot  of  Lake  McDonald  was 
in  private  hands,  and  in  consequence  the  administrative  headquarters 
were  located  at  Fish  Creek,  about  3 miles  up  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
and  off  the  main  line  of  travel.  This  was  the  first  point  at  which  any 
public  land  was  available. 

Last  year  a tract  of  160  acres  was  deeded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment immediately  across  the  Flathead  River  from  Belton  as  an  ad- 
ministrative site.  This  enabled  us  to  remove  at  once  a very  un- 
sightly lot  of  farm  buildings  which  had  been  accustomed  to  greet  the 
visitor  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  park.  It  also  enabled  us  to  plan  for 
an  administrative  village  at  a point  where  we  could  control  all  traffic 
entering  the  west  side  of  the  park.  We  have  been  able  to  remodel 
one  or  two  buildings,  build  three  ranger  cabins  and  a barn,  and  now 
await  your  authority  to  construct  a superintendent’s  residence  and 
an  administrative  building.  We  could  then  abandon  the  old  site  at 
Fish  Creek  and  concentrate  at  the  new  location,  where  the  superin- 
tendent could  operate  much  more  efficiently,  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  His  proximity  to  the  Belton  station  would  enable  him  to 
readily  reach  the  east  side  of  the  park  by  train.  It  will  enable  the 
tourists  visiting  the  west  side  to  come  in  contact  with  the  park 
authorities  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  railroad  station,  instead  of 
hunting  them  up  in  their  present  isolated  location. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  present  main  entrance  to  the  park  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  practically  all  of  the  automobiles  entering  the  park 
come  in  through  Glacier  Park  Station. 
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]VIi*.  Mathee.  The  larger  part  of  the  travel  enters  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  hotel  is  on  the  road  leading  from  there. 
In  view  of  that  situation,  is  the  Lake  McDonald  western  entrance  the 
logical  place  for  the  park  administration  ? 

Ml’.  Albeight.  Most  of  the  automobiles  go  over  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a rate  of  $10  for  the  shipment  of  cars  hj  train.  The  trans- 
continental travel  goes  right  over,  and  in  the  course  of  the  season 
there  is  nearly  as  much  travel  thiough  the  west  gateway  as  at  any 
other  entrance.  Perhaps  there  is  a difference  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand in  favor  of  the  east  side,  but  ultimately  there  will  be  as  much 
here,  because  everybody  will  touch  both  gateways. 

Mr.  Mathee.  Of  course  the  station  at  Belton  is  the  one  that 
touches  the  park  more  closely.  By  the  other  one  you  have  to  go  a 
Long  distance  before  you  actually  reach  the  park.  However,  the 
park  is  cut  by  the  continental  divide,  throwing  it  into  two  great 
areas  which  have  to  be  administered  in  a measure  separately,  making 
it  difficult  to  handle.  The  Lake  McDonald  site  was  taken  for  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  years  ago  and  before  the  roads  were  built 
on  the  east  side.  For  winter  and  summer  work,  it  seems  to  work  out 
more  conveniently  to  have  the  superintendent  located  on  that  side 
of  the  park.  Some  of  the  more  important  questions  of  administra- 
tion are  those  arising  in  connection  with  the  settlements  in  the 
Flathead  Valley.  There  is  considerable  poaching  there,  and.  the 
fire  hazard  is  much  greater  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Do  you  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  construct 
that  building  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Mathee.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  Mr.  Byrnes,  to  build 
it  this  year.  We  believe  we  can  get  along  with  the  old  building  which 
is  now  there,  a structure  built  by  the  farmer  who  owned  this  tract 
before  we  obtained  possession. 

eesidence  foe  supeeintendent. 

Mr.  Byenes.  How  about  the  necessity  of  this  item  for  a residence 
for  the  superintendent  v 

Mr.  ]\Iathee.  That  is  a part  of  the  same  plan  to  build  up  a small 
administrative  village  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Where  does  he  now  reside  ? 

Mr.  Mathee.  He  resides  now  at  the  old  administration  site  on 
Lake  McDonald. 

EESIDENCE  FOE  CHIEF  OF  EANGEES. 

klr.  Byenes.  How  about  the  item  for  constructing  a residence  for 
the  chief  of  rangers  ? Is  that  a part  of  the  same  plan  ? 

kir.  Mathee.  That  is  for  the  chief  park  ranger  at  Glacier  Park 
Station.  He  acts  practically  as  assistant  to  the  superintendent  in 
handling  the  administration  on  the  east  side  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Where  is  he  residing  at  this  time  ? 

Ml.  Albeight.  He  is  now  living  in  a cottage  owned  by  the  Glacier 
Park  Hotel  Co. 

Mr.  Byenes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  constructing  this  residence  ? 
Can  he  not  continue  to  reside  there  ? 
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Mr.  Albright.  He  has  lived  in  a tent  in  the  summer  time;  but  he 
has  a family,  and  should  have  permanent  headquarters.  We  have  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel,  on  which  this  building  would 
be  erected.  This  would  be  used  for  his  residence  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  cabin  he  now  occupies  is  used  in  the  summer 
time  by  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co.  for  their  own  purposes. 

STABLE  AND  GARAGE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  important  is  this  item  for  a stable  and  garage 
at  Glacier  Park  Station  entrance  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  for  the  chief  park  ranger,  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  superintendent  when  he  will  be  attending  to  duties  on 
that  side  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  do  they  keep  their  automobiles  now? 

Mr.  Albright.  On  the  east  side  of  the  park,  in  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Glacier  Park  Hotel  Co. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  you  will  continue 
your  present  arrangement  with  the  hotel  company,  or  whether  you 
will  have  to  construct  this  building  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  your  income  or  receipts  from  Glacier 
Park  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  receipts  were  relatively  smad.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  receipts  were  $3,202,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  they  were  $1,604.  The  revenues  from 
Glacier  National  Park  are  not  very  large  at  present.  The  hotels  are 
not  as  yet  being  run  on  any  basis  of  profit.  In  fact,  they  have  ex- 
peHenced  a very  considerable  loss  in  the  operation  of  the  hotels. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  finished  those  hotels  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  principal  ones  are  finished.  The  Many  Glacier 
Hotel  is  the  newest  one.  A considerable  addition  was  made  to  it 
that  will  be  ready  this  season.  While  the  operation  of  hotels  in 
Glacier  National  Park  by  the  Great  Northern  has  not  been  profitable, 
undoubtedly  they  have  helped  to  develop  business  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  automobile  travel  in  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  some  automobile  travel.  There  are  about 
50  miles  of  road,  and  there  was  a considerable  number  of  private 
automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  them  anything? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  were  1,121  private  cars  through  there  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  charge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  charge  is  $1  for  what  we  can  offer  them  in  this 
park. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  charge  them  just  $1  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  based  the  automobile  charges  in  the 
different  parks  on  the  amount  of  roads. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  automobilist  traveling  anywhere  who 
pays  anything  will  not  pay  more  than  $1  for  that  privilege  ? You  are 
just  letting  a lot  of  money  go  that  could  be  used  in  providing  further 
roads  for  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  went  over  this  pretty  carefully,  and  have  based 
our  automobile  fees  primarily  on  the  road  mileage  which  we  have  in 
the  different  parks.  Glacier  Park,  as  you  know,  is  traveled  more 
particularly  on  horseboack. 
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The  Chaieman.  I understand  it  is,  but  the  people  who  come  in 
there  at  all  by  automobile  would  be  willing  to  pay  more  than  SI. 
I think  if  you  are  going  to  make  any  charges  at  all,  you  should  make 
a charge  that  would  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Slather.  That  question  of  automobile  charges  is  a problem. 

In  Glacier  Park  the  fact  that  the  reservation  is  cut  in  two  by  the 
Continental  Divide  and  that  there  is  no  road  over  the  mountains 
seriously  complicates  the  automobile  problem. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  park  there  is  approximately  5 miles  of  good 
automobile  road,  while  on  the  east  side,  including  the  road  in  the 
Indian  Reservation,  we  have  about  70  miles.  About  as  many  auto- 
mobiles go  into  the  park  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  and,  as  the  rail- 
road company  makes  a rate  of  SIO  for  the  transportation  of  cars 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  park,  many  of  the  machines  that  go 
in  on  one  side  move  over  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  cars  that  only  visit  one  side  of  the  park  in  the  course  of  a 
season. 

We  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  making  one 
automobile  fee  for  the  west  side  and  another  for  the  east  side,  col- 
lecting from  motorists  twice  in  the  event  that  they  seek  to  use  all  of 
the  park  roads  that  are  available  for  automobiles;  or  we  have  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  making  a uniform  fee  for  both  sides.  The  fee  for 
the  west  side  ought  to  be  about  50  cents,  and  the  fee  for  the  east  side 
$2,  or  perhaps  $2.50. 

After  considering  all  of  the  questions  involved,  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  larger  force  of  checkers  necessary  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  motorists  from  one  side  of  the  park  to  the  other,  the  problem 
of  Indian  traflhc  on  the  roads,  and  similar  questions,  we  concluded 
to  make  a flat  charge  of  $1  for  both  sides  of  the  park  and  not  attempt 
to  collect  an  additional  fee  for  motorists  who  have  their  cars  taken  over 
the  mountains  on  the  railroad. 

Another  question  to  be  considered  is  presented  by  the  large  number 
of  roads  that  enter  the  park  system  from  the  Indian  reservation. 
There  are  so  many  of  these  roads  that  the  expense  of  checking  traffic 
on  them  would  be  prohibitive,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  many 
small  cars  get  into  the  park  in  the  course  of  the  summer  vdthout 
paying  anything. 

We  are  considering  now,  however,  the  idea  of  using  a distinctive 
sticker  for  pasting  on  the  windshields  of  cars  in  order  to  identify 
licensed  traffic  on  the  roads  ^vithout  increasing  the  checking  force. 
If  these  stickers  are  successful  we  may  be  able,  by  their  aid,  to 
distinguish  east  and  west  side  traffic  and  then  fix  a higher  fee  for  the 
use  of  the  east  side  road  system. 

We  hace  tried  to  work  it  out  on  what  we  believed  were  the  most 
reasonable  lines,  considering  what  we  had  to  offer  in  the  wav  of  serv- 
ice. For  instance,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  where 
we  have  a ic^w  miles  of  road,  but  on  none  of  which  we  have  spent  any 
money,  we  make  no  charge.  In  the  Rockv  Mountain  National  Parx 
the  State  is  finishing  the  Fall  River  Road  and  vvdll  carrv  it  over  thv. 
Continental  Divide  this  season.  In  view  ot  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  roads  there  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a 
State  expenditure,  we  have  not  felt  justified  in  making  any  charge. 

The  Ckaiemax.  Of  course  the  position  is  very  diherent  as  between 
the  State  and  the  Nation,  and  there  is  no  better  illustration  of  it  in 
o3T13 — 18 — VOL  2 8 
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the  world  than  the  one  you  have  just  talked  about.  That  is  a park 
which  geographicallv  really  might  be  called  a Denver  city  j)ark. 
It  is  now  very  much  more  accessible  to  the  city  ol  Denver  than  most 
of  the  cit\  parks  were  to  the  cities  1 5 years  ago.  In  other  words,  it  is 
only  two  or  three  hours  hv  automobile  road  from  Denver.  It  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  Denver  as  a money-making  proposition,  and 
naturally  the  State,  through  the  influence  of  Denver,  is  willing  to 
spend  monev  for  a direct  commercial  return.  They  have  advertised 
it  in  the  interest  of  outdoor  life.  A lot  of  these  States  live  off  ol  the 
folks  of  the  East  that  they  influence  to  come  there  and  spend  their 
money. 

Mr.  Mather.  They  have  something  to  show  them  when  they  do 
come. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Federal  Government  gets  no  direct 
benefit  and  they  ask  us  to  tax  100,000,000  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
very  limited  number.  I further  insist  that  the  most  liberal  way  and 
among  fair-minded  people  the  most  satisfactory  way  will  be  for  those 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  parks  to  pay  some  little  sum  and 
thereby  extend  the  parks  and  their  benefits.  Twenty-five  cents  or 
less  a head  is  simply  small  enough  to  be  an  annoyance,  without 
having  any  value. 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  that  brings  up  the  question  of  a charge 
for  admission  to  the  parks  for  all  visitors.  Flave  you  in  mind  that 
there  should  be  a charge  to  all  those  visiting  the  parks,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  come  in  automobiles  or  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  I have  no  objection  to  a head  tax;  I have  always 
bought  that  it  was  a good  thing  during  the  period  of  development, 
and  particularly  does  that  apply  to  the  automobiles,  because  of  the 
money  that  we  are  spending  and  propose  to  expend  for  their  express 
benefit.  As  they  come  in  numbers,  the  damage  they  do  to  the  roads 
will  be  very  marked. 

SURVEYS  AND  ESTIMATES  FOR  ROAD  BETWEEN  LAKE  MCDONALD  AND 

EAST  SIDE  OF  PARK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  an  item  of  $10,000  for  surveys  and 
estimates  for  road  between  Lake  McDonald  and  road  system  on  east 
side  of  park.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  believe  the  time  has  got  to  come  when  there 
ought  to  be  a connection  by  road  between  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
the  park. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Assuming  it  is  desirable,  has  that  time  come  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  would  be  now,  if  it  wera  not  for  the  period  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I mean. 

Mr.  Mather.  But  I think  it  would  be  a very  proper  thing  for  us  to 
have  the  surveys  made  so  that  we  could  determine  what  would  be  the 
best  section  of  the  mountains  through  which  to  run  such  a road  or 
series  of  roads  and  then  be  prepared  to  submit  that  to  Congress  as 
construction  work  to  be  done  after  the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  estimate  that  the  surveys  will  cost  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Albright.  Tlmee  or  four  roads  will  have  to  be  surveyed. 
The  Gunsight  Pass  route,  the  Logan  Pass  route,  and  the  Swiftcurrent 
Pass  route.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  situation  in 
order  to  get  the  best  plans  for  submission  to  Congress. 
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Mr.  ^Iathee.  It  seems  to  me  that  dmlng  the  war,  when  we  do  not 
and  can  not  expect  to  move  forward  with  large  new  construction 
projects,  we  ought  to  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  formulation 
of  plans  for  future  development  in  many  of  the  parks,  and  particularly 
in  those  which  Congress  has  designated  as  special  subjects  for  early 
and  complete  development  in  the  public  interest. 

One  of  these  parks  is  Glacier  Park.  Here  we  must  devote  our 
attention  in  the  future,  and  immediately  after  the  war  is  over  to  the 
construction  of  an  automobile  highway  over  the  Contmental  Divide 
connecting  the  two  sides  of  the  park.  We  want  to  select  the  best 
route  for  that  road,  and  it  will  require  at  least  one  season  to  make 
the  necessary  surveys  to  determine  the  route.  After  the  surveys  are 
completed  we  want  to  prepare  a very  careful  report  with  accurate 
estimates  of  quantities,  length  of  time  for  construction,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  submitting  full  data  to  Congress.  In  other  words,  we  want 
to  prepare  a road  project  upon  which  Congress  can  proceed  when  it 
deems  the  time  at  hand  to  begin  this  development. 

The  Lake  McDonald  Load  has  already  been  surveyed,  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  continue  this  survey  up  the  McDonald  River 
Valley  to  points  where  connection  might  be  made  with  the  east  side 
system  by  a road  through  one  of  the  passes.  Mr.  Albright  has  men- 
tioned that  thi’ee  routes  will  have  to  be  surveyed:  The  Gunsight 
Pass  route,  the  Logan  Pass  route,  and  the  Swiftcurrent  Pass  route. 
The  Swiftcurrent  Pass  is  the  farthest  north  and  would  connect  Many 
Glacier  Hotel  with  Granite  Park  Chalet.  The  road  through  Logan 
Pass  would  connect  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalet  with  the  Lake  McDonald 
region,  as  would  also  the  road  through  Gunsight  Pass. 

Logan  Pass  is  the  lowest  of  the  thi’ee  and  has  been  declared  by 
some  engineers,  after  superficial  reconnaissance  work,  as  probably 
the  most  feasible  route  for  a transmountain  road. 

All  of  the  routes  have  their  merit's,  and  all  of  them  are  magnificently 
scenic,  but  we  want  to  put  a road  over  the  mountains  where  it  can 
be  done  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactorily.  I hope  that  the 
committee  will  give  us  money  for  these  surveys,  regardless  of  its 
action  on  our  Lake  McDonald  Road  estimate  and  the  estimate  for 
new  trails. 

ADDITIOXAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  B VEXES.  For  employees  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  about 
$9,000,  and  I notice  that  you  are  asking  for  a storehouse  and  property 
clerk,  a clerk-stenographer,  a telephone  operator,  and  two  assistant 
park  rangers,  which  you  did  not  have  last  year.  Is  it  necessary  for 
you  to  have  all  of  these  employees  this  year  ? 

jVIr.  Mathee.  We  had  most  of  those  employees  last  year,  and  have 
almost  every  one  of  them  now,  except  the  temporary  men. 

The  Chaiemax.  Wliere  did  you  get  them '? 

]Mr.  Albeight.  We  estimated  for  them  for  the  fiscal  year  1918, 
except  the  property  clerk  and  the  telephone  operator,  which  we 
found  necessary  in  the  development  of  the  new  organization  in  order 
to  provide  a more  efficient  administration  there. 
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ROAD  THROUGH  BLACKFEET  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  new  legislation  to  place  under 
your  jurisdiction  and  take  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  of  the  road  through  the  Black  Feet  Indian  Reservation. 
Why? 

Mr.  Albright.  This  road  here  [indicating]  of  which  all  except  a 
srhall  part  is  outside  of  the  park  and  in  the  Indian  reservation  is 
what  is  involved.  The  only  reason  why  we  want  this  legislation  is 
that  we  need  the  same  authority  over  this  road  that  we  have  inside 
of  the  park.  The  question  came  up  last  year,  and  the  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  as  long  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  control  of  the 
Indian  reservation  and  the  park  he  could  promulgate  proper  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  whole  road.  The  power  of  the  Indian  Office 
over  the  Indians  is  covered  largely  by  treaty,  and  even  this  law  would 
not  give  us  probably  the  same  authority  we  have  over  the  roads  in 
the  park. 

The  Chairman.  You  either  change  the  treaty  law  or  you  will  not. 
If  you  will  not,  why  can  not  you  do  it  by  regulation? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Indian  Office.  It  seems  that  it  would  probably  be  a question, 
if  we  wanted  to  change  the  treaty,  of  submitting  it  to  the  Indians, 
but  by  placing  the  whole  road  system  under  the  same  jurisdiction  we 
could  operate  there  without  raising  any  question  of  treaty  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  Government  should  not  run  business  that  way. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Indians,  of  course,  are  the  chief  source  of 
disturbance. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  regard  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  They  violate  the  road  regulations.  In  small  auto- 
mobiles they  race  up  and  down  the  road  endangering  traffic.  Our 
people  try  to  impress  them  with  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  they 
say  that  they  do  not  have  to  obe}^  the  rules  and  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not?  What  you  do  is  to  say  that 
the  Indian  Service  is  so  inefficient,  although  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  that  you  have  to  be  given  jurisdiction  to  make  the 
Indians  on  the  roads  obey  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Indian  Office  does  not  have  to  regulate  traffic 
on  Indian  roads,  and  apparently  isn’t  prepared  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  ? T^y  should  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  come  here  with  an  indictment  of  his  own  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Indian  Office  has  always  regarded  that  as  a 
park  road. 

The  Chairman.  I repeat  my  inquiry.  I do  not  care  whether  they 
regard  it  as  necessary.  They  are  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
He  knows  the  facts.  You  tell  me  that  you  can  not  get  the  law 
obeyed  unless  the  Secretary  takes  that  out  of  one  bureau  under  him 
and  puts  it  in  another  bureau. 

Mr.  Albright.  He  probably  could  prescribe  regulations,  but  the 
Indian  Office  would  hardly  be  able  to  enforce  them  because  they 
haven’t  a police  force  that  could  do  this. 
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YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^^Yosemite  National  Park,  Cal.,” 
and  you  are  asking  for  $290,569.  You  have  had  $235,000.  How 
much  revenue  have  you  received  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  revenues  have  amounted  to  $53,300,  of  which 
approximately  half  were  automobile  fees. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  available  for  expenditure? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  by  us  until  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  After  July  1 they  are  not  available  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  available  only  through  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  They  simply  become  a part  of  the  funds  of  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  turned  into  the  General  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  spend  this  year  on  those  two 
sums  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Up  to  July  1 ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  will  have  spent  practically  all  of  the  revenues, 
besides  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  course,  that  does  not  show  in  our  report  here. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I want  to  know  physically  what  has  been 
done.  This  shows  some  of  your  overhead. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  spent  of  the  combined  fund  for  adminis- 
tration and  protection  approximately  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Salaries  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  administration  and  protection,  including 
the  ranger  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a force  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  the  ranger  force  indicated  there. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  indicates  the  number  for  1917,  last  year. 
I am  speaking  of  the  force  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  practically  the  same  as  you  are  asking  for 
next  year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  practically  the  same;  exactly  the  same 
in  1918.  There  is  no  change. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  a salary  roll  of  $30,710  with  wages 
estimated  at  $10,704,  or  a total  of  $41,414? 

Mr.  Albright.  I meant  to  include  the  wages  when  I spoke  of  the 
salary  roll. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  spent  the  balance  of  the  money  for, 
and  what  do  you  contemplate  doing? 

POWER  PLANT. 

Mr.  Albright.  Sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars will  have  been  spent  toward  completing  the  power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  ‘^Toward  completing,”  or  completing? 

Mr.  Albright.  Completing. 

Mr.  Mather.  I had  a telegram  yesterday  that  the  power  plant  will 
be  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  the  aid  of  the  $3,500  which 
you  gave  us  in  the  last  deficiency  bill. 
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Mr.  ilLBRiGiiT.  To  summarize  the  operations  of  the  present  year, 
I may  state  that  we  have  had  besides  the  $285,000  appropriation 
approximately  $50,000  in  revenues  available.  The  following  items 
will  indicate  how  all  of  this  money  will  have  been  expended  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year: 

New  power  plant  from  the  appropriation  $60,000  ; from  the  reve- 
nues $3,500  (authorized  by  the  deficiency  act  of  Mar.  28,  1918). 
El  Portal  Koad,  $75,000.  Sentinel  Bridge  $8,000  appropriation  will 
be  allowed  to  lapse  into  the  Treasury.  Improvement  of  the  roads 
on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  $17,140  from  the  appropriation  and  $5,000 
from  the  revenues.  The  following  items  are  all  charges  upon  the 
appropriation:  New  Emerick  Lake  Trail,  $1,000  (61  miles);  moving 
buildings,  $300;  new  telephone  line  from  Yosemite  Valley  to  Aspen 
valley,  $1,360;  road  and  trail  signs,  $400;  new  telephone  switch- 
board, including  iPstallation,  $1,500;  18  telephone  pay  stations, 
$500;  improvement  of  the  water  system  on  floor  of  valley,  $1,100; 
improvement  of  the  sanitation  system,  $800;  maintenance  of  the 
trail  system,  $5,000;  maintenance  of  the  electric  and  telephone 
system,  $6,500;  maintenance  of  the  sanitation  system,  $2,100; 
maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings,  $2,000;  cutting  and  stacking 
of  wood,  $4,000;  maintenance  of  sprinkling  system  and  sprinkling 
roads,  $5,500;  forage  for  stock,  including  rangers’  horses,  $13,500; 
transportation  facilities,  including  upkeep  of  automobile,  motor 
trucks,  extra  parts,  new  tires,  saddles,  harness,  wagons,  etc.,  $6,800; 
material  equipment  and  supplies  purchased  to  be  charged  later  against 
various  features  in  proper  proportion,  $8,000;  various  miscellaneous 
items,  $2,500. 

The  following  items,  exclusive  of  the  $3,500  spent  on  the  power 
plant  and  $5,000  on  the  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  represent  our 
expenditures  from  the  revenues : Administration  of  the  park  (includes 
some  items  of  wages),  $35,000;  insect-control  work,  $2,000;  con- 
struction of  three  cottages  for  employees,  approximately  $3,000; 
work  on  the  ledge  trail  from  Camp  Curry  to  Glacier  Point,  $1,500; 
new  poles  for  telephone  system,  floor  of  valley,  $1,250;  trail  to 
Ten  Lake  Basin  from  Tioga  Road  (7  miles),  $1,500.  There  are  also 
a number  of  miscellaneous  items  charged  against  the  revenues, 
among  which  is  included  the  construction  of  a new  power  line  to  the 
Glacier  Point  Hotel,  which  cost  $584. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  your  new  power  plant  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  No;  from  the  old  plant.  The  new  power  plant 
was  not  in  operation,  and  so  we  constructed  this  line  from  the  old 
power  plant  to  the  hotel.  It  will  be  connected  with  the  new  power 
plant  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  operate.  Altogether  the  miscellaneous 
items,  including  telephone  construction,  improvement  of  the  sanita- 
tion system,  the  building  of  this  new  power  line,  and  all  other  miscella- 
neous items,  amounted  to  approximately  $60,000. 

TIOGA  ROAD. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mention  the  Tioga  Road  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  included  in  the  general  road  maintenance 
item. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  on  that  road  ? 
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Mr.  Albright.  We  spent  on  the  Tioga  Road  $3,072  last  year, 
approximately  $70  per  mile.  There  was  no  reconstruction  at  all;  it 
was  simply  the  maintenance  of  the  road.  This  is  what  we  did  in 
addition  to  the  regular  work: 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  grading,  ditching,  filling  in  ruts 
and  resurfacing  long  grades,  repairs  were  made  to  the  Lower  Middle 
Pork  and  Yosemite  Creek  bridges,  and  two  22-inch  iron  corrugated 
culverts,  each  22  feet  long,  were  installed.  Also  there  was  con- 
structed a two-room  cabin  16  by  24  by  9 feet  and  a barn  16  by  32  by 
9 feet  from  native  peeled  poles  and  sugar  pine  shakes  at  Yosemite  for 
the  accommodation  of  men  and  stock  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  road. 

General  maintenance  work  on  roads  consists  of  draining,  ditching, 
repairing  water  breaks,  filling  in  ruts  and  worn  places,  removing  loose 
rocks,  grading,  dragging,  rolling,  etc.,  and  also  includes  maintenance 
of  bridges  and  culverts.  And  there  were  two  small  cabins  built  for 
the  maintenance  gang,  and  other  items  of  ditching,  dragging,  roUing, 
etc. 


CONTINUING  IMPROVEMENT  OF  El-  PORTAL  ROAD EL  PORTAL  TO 

POHONO  BRIDGE. 

(See  p.  1330.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  do  not  call  for  any 
important  new  road  construction,  except  the  continuation  of  the  work 
on  theEl  Portal  Road  from  thePohono  bridge  to  the  western  entrance. 
This  is  the  only  new  road  construction  work  we  are  carr3nng  on. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  yellow  on  that  map  shoAv  the  new  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  yellow  simply  indicates  where  the  new  road  has 
been  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  new  road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  the  old  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  red  line  shows  the  new  road  and  the  green  line 
shows  the  old  road. 

The  Chairman.  That  road  follows  the  old  road  along  the  north 
bank. 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  road  was  not  a very  bad  road,  as  I recall  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  portion  of  it  [indicating  on  the  map]  is  not  in 
good  shape  at  all.  If  you  recollect,  this  whole  plan  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  El  Portal  Road  was  gone  into  pretty  extensively  some  two  years 
ago.  During  the  first  year’s  work  $32,000  was  spent;  this  present 
year  we  wiU  spend  $75,000,  making  $107,000  which  will  have  been 
spent  on  this  road  to  June  30  next,  and  that  will  bring  it  to  the  point 
indicated  here  on  this  map  [indicating],  which  is  a total  of  about  34 
miles,  leaving  5 miles  to  be  finished  in  order  to  carry  it  down  to 
El  Portal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  do  with  the  $75,000 
you  are  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  can  not  designate  the  exact  point  we  can  reach 
with  the  $75,000,  but  we  know  we  can  finish  it  with  the  $75,000  and 
another  $50,000  year  aftei  next;  that  is,  the  fiscal  year  1920. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  add  to  the  cost  of 
this  by  doing  it  now  ? 

Mx.  Albright.  We  have  never  had  any  serious  comjilaint  about 
labor  trouble  in  the  Yosemite  Park,  and  so  far  we  have  not  been 
compelled  to  make  any  material  changes  in  our  plans  on  account  of 
the  pay  of  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a road  is  this  ? 

!Mr.  Albright.  It  is  a road  built  on  not  exceeding  a 4 per  cent 
grade,  and  it  is 

The  Chairman  (intei posing).  I mean  is  it  to  be  a macadam  road 
or  what  kind  of  a load  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  question  of  a surface  for  the  road  has  never 
been  taken  up  as  yet.  This  work  includes  just  the  clearing,  grading, 
bridges,  and  paiapets.  It  will  be  the  same  kind  of  a road,  so  far  as 
the  surface  is  concerned,  as  we  now  have  in  the  other  parts  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  be  a water-bound  macadam  road.  I think 
that  is  the  kind  of  a road  it  will  be. 

Ml.  Albright.  The  question  of  its  surface  has  never  been  raised. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  material  you  have  there  such  as  to  give  you 
a water-bound  macadam  road  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Albright.  Of  course,  until  the  road  is  given  a hard  suiface 
we  will  have  to  spiinkle  this  road  as  we  are  sprinkling  the  present 
road.  Here  are  some  characteristic  pictures  of  the  road  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  road  going  to  cost  complete  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Without  hard  surfacing  it  is  going  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $235,000.  That  was  the  original  estimate,  made  two  years 
ago,  and  we  have  not  so  far  gone  behind  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  State  has  plans  made  for  a highway  to  be  brought 
up  to  El  Portal  at  a cost  of  over  $500,000,  with  which  this  road  will 
connect,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  travel  which  will  be  developed  on 
this  road  from  the  railroad  we  will  have  a tremendous  automobile 
traffic  over  this  highway  that  will  come  up  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  will  give  access  to  Yosemite  Valley  all  the  year  round, 
and  there  should  be  much  winter  travel. 

EL  portal  road. 

(See  p.  1329.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  entire  length  of  the  El  Portal  Road '? 

Mr.  Mather.  Eight  miles. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  does  not  include  the  portion  of  the  road 
outside  the  park,  does  it,  and  which  you  do  not  build,  I assume  ? 

Mi.  Mather.  To  be  accurate,  there  are  7.7  miles  of  road  within 
the  park.  That  does  not  include  the  road  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
above  the  Pohono  Bridge. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  speaking  now  of  what  is  called  the  El 
Portal  Road,  and  that  is  less  than  8 miles  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  now  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  $235,000  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Ml'.  Mondell.  That  is  approximately  $30,000  a mile  ? 

Ml.  Mather.  Yes;  the  road  has  been  costing  from  $25,000  to  . 
$30,000  per  mile. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  been  doing  all  of  this  work  with  your 
own  outfit  ? 

Mr  Mathee.  We  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  not  have  contracted  more  cheaply  ? 

iVlr.  Mather.  I think  not,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
use  our  own  superintendent  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  sort  of  a plant  and  tools  have  you  used  ? 

Mr.  ^Iather.  We  have  used  our  own. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  But  what  sort  have  you  used — ordinary  plows  and 
scrapers  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Fresno  scrapers  and  the  ordinary  road-making  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  not  been  able  to  use  steam  shovels. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  used  no  power  machinery  at  all? 

Mr.  ^Iather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Albright.  Other  than  power  drills. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you,  in  fact,  getting  a rock  surface  on  all  of  the 
roads  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Much  of  it  is  through  granite  rock,  and,  as  I under- 
stand it,  we  are  using  that  rock  on  portions  of  it  where  we  can  use  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  opera tmg  a crusher  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes;  we  have  a power  crusher  at  the  valley  end  of 
the  road. 

Mr.  Mqndell.  Wh}^  at  the  valley  end  of  the  road  instead  of  up 
in  the  center  of  the  road,  where  the  haul  would  be  shorter  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  crusher  has  always  been  established  there,  and 
we  haul  crushed  rock  in  both  directions  for  the  valley  improvement 
as  well  as  for  the  El  Portal  improvement,  and  it  is  practicall}^  in  the 
center  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  being  done  with  the  portion  of  the  road  be- 
tween the  park  boundary  and  the  station  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  will  have  to  depend  on  the  State  to  do  that  part 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  State  made  any  preparation  for  that  work  ? 

Mr:  Mather.  Tliey  are  making  their  plans  to  that  end.  I had  an 
interview  with  one  of  the  State  highway  commissioners,  and  we  went 
over  this  matter  in  1916.  Based  on  figures  made  by  the  State  high- 
way engineers  later  an  estimated  cost  of  So33,000  was  reported  as 
the  cost  of  a lateral  leading  up  to  the  park  entrance  from  Mariposa. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Mather.  $533,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  not  interested  in  that  as  much  as  the  in 
road  from  El  Portal,  which  is  how  far  distant  ? 

Mr.  Mateher.  The  distance  is  1 or  T|-  miles  from  El  Portal  to  the 
park  boundary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Because  the  park  vehicles  will  travel  as  far  as 
El  Portal. 

Mr.  Mather.  Only  to  carry  passengers  to  the  railroad  and  receive 
them  from  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  assurance  have  you  that  the  road  to  El  Portal 
from  the  park  boundary  will  be  in  as  good  condition  as  your  road  by 
the  time  your  road  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  ^'Iather.  That  will  be  a part  of  the  State  lateral.  We  have 
no  assurance  that  the  State  lateral  will  be  finished  within  the  next 
year,  but  it  will  be  finished  as  soon  as  our  road  is  completed. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the  State 
lateral  between  El  Portal  and  the  boundary  of  the  park,  and  in 
seeing  to  it  that  that  part  of  it  is  put  in  good  condition  by  the  time 
your  road  is  finished.  If  it  is  not,  your  good  road  will  be  reduced 
very  greatly  in  value,  because  of  the  fact  that  you  will  have  a mile 
of  poor  road  to  go  over,  and  m}^  recollection  is  that  that  mile  is  very 
bad. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is.  The  State  will  build  this  lateral  from  Mari- 
posa, and  then,  of  course,  will  finish  this  mile  and  a quarter  of  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Eventually,  yes;  but  wh}^  should  not  the  State 
build  that  section  first  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  They  expect  to  have  their  road  finished  to  the 
park  boundary  by  the  time  we  get  ours  finished  down  to  the  same 
point. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  handling  of  materials  for  the  building  of  that 
lateral  the  natural  way  will  be  to  begin  at  Mariposa,  and  undoubtedly 
the  State  would  make  the  point  that  it  can  build  much  more  cheaply 
by  starting  from  Mariposa. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  in  addition  to  the  $75,000  that  you  are 
asking  will  it  take  to  finish  the  El  Portal  Koad  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Probably  $50,000. 

construction  of  new  BRIDGE  ON  PRESENT  SENTINEL  BRIDGE  SITE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  item  for  the  construction  of  a new 
bridge  on  the  present  Sentinel  Bridge  Site,  $25,000.  That  is  an  old 
friend. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  will  remember,  the  committee  made 
an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the  construction  of  a bridge.  We 
could  get  no  bids  from  any  contractor  to  build  that  bridge  for  $8,000, 
and  we  did  not  utilize  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  did  you  not  build  it  yourself?  You  are  doing 
other  work  with  your  own  forces.  Did  you  not  have  any  one  who 
could  build  a wooden  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  could  have  built  a temporary  wooden  bridge 
probably  for  considerably  less  than  $8,000,  but  we  need  a really 
permanent  bridge  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  you  contemplating  now  under  this  item — 
a steel  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  A steel  and  concrete  bridge;  a steel  bridge  with 
concrete  arches. 

klr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  bridge  ? 
Is  it  safe  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  has  had  temporary  supports  put  under  it  which 
make  it  safe  for  the  time  being,  but  no  heavy  loads  can  be  carried 
over  the  bridge.  We  have  a truck  in  the  Yosemite  Park  which  we  can 
not  take  over  that  bridge  at  all  in  connection  with  work  on  either 
side.  In  fact,  it  is  a question  whether  there  is  any  bridge  that  the 
heaviest  of  our  trucks  can  go  over  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other  without  having  temporary  supports  put  under  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year,  if  you  will  recollect,  the  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  wise  tobuild  an  expensive  steel  and  concret  e 
bridge  at  this  point  at  this  time,  and  that  a wooden  bridge  built,  so 
far  as  tbe  superstructure  was  concerned,  somewhat  along  lines  that 
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would  harmonize  with  the  surroundings;  that  is,  somewhat  rustic 
and  artistic,  would  be  the  bridge  to  construct.  Now,  you  say  you 
can  not  get  that  kind  of  bridge  built  for  $8,000? 

Mr.  Albeight.  Knowing  that  that  was  what  the  committee  wanted 
we  tried  to  get  bids  on  a bridge  of  that  kind.  We  did  not  try  to  get 
bids  on  a concrete  structure.  After  ascertaining  the  price  of  steel 
we  knew  that  we  could  not  even  build  a strong  reinforced  wooden 
bridge  for  $8,000.  What  we  need  is  a strong  bridge,  and  that  is 
what  we  attempted  to  build.  We  attempted  to  get  the  strongest 
possible  bridge,  rather  than  a good  looking  bridge.  Of  course,  the 
price  of  steel  being  clear  out  of  sight,  we  could  not  get  the  bridge 
for  that  amount.  We  can  build  a bridge  of  that  kind  for  $15,000, 
but  we  can  not  build  it  for  less  than  $15,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  this  matter  was  up  last  year,  the  chairman 
made  this  statement: 

I know  we  have  had  this  bridge  matter  up  before,  and  a perfectly  suitable  bridge 
can  be  built  there  of  timber  and  logs,  which  would  be  more  appropriate  than  a cement 
bridge. 

I stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  two  things  ought  to  be  done  here.  We 
ought  either  to  build  a very  fine,  artistic  bridge,  or  we  ought  to  build  a bridge  such  as 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  park  which  will  last  10  or  15  years,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  thing  to  do  in  a place  of  this  kind. 

We  gave  you  $8,000  for  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Albeight.  That  was  the  alternative  suggested,  and  the 
wooden  structure  was  the  kind  of  bridge  we  attempted  to  build. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  did  they  want  for  building  that  kind  of 
bridge  ? 

Mr.  Albeight.  The  lowest  bid  we  got  was  about  $12,000;  and  we 
figured  that,  considering  the  price  of  steel,  we  could  not  build  it  for 
any  less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  Were  not  figuring  on  a steel  bridge,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Albeight.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  figuring  on  steel  for  the  bridge. 
It  was  not  to  be  a steel  and  concrete  bridge,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  have  steel  reinforcements  in  the  wooden  bridge. 

Ml*.  Mondell.  "VYiat  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  now  under 
these  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Mathee.  Of  course,  we  estimated  for  a steel  and  concrete 
bridge. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  at  this  time  would  cost  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  more  than  it  would  cost  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Mathee.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  we  could  get  along  with  approx- 
imately $15,000  for  the  construction  of  a combination  steel  and 
wooden  bridge.  As  I understand  it,  we  could  not  build  a strictly 
wooden  bridge  in  view  of  the  width  of  the  river  at  that  point.  We 
must  have  a good  deal  of  steel  in  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  YTiat  is  the  span  ? 

Mr.  Albeight.  One  hundred  and  five  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Clear? 

Mr.  Albeight.  Yes,  sir;  105  feet  clear.  If  the  war  had  not  inter- 
vened we  could  probably  have  built  a bridge  for  $8,000,  as  the  com- 
mittee suggested.  For  $15,000  we  can  build  a bridge  which,  so  far 
as  strength  is  concerned,  wiU  meet  all  the  requirements.  If  you  add 
$10,000  more  to  it,  we  could  build  a concrete  structure  which  would 
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fit  in  with  the  environment  and  with  the  new  improvements  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  a bridge  of  some  kind  badly  needed  at  this  time 

Mr.  Albright.  The  present  bridge  was  constructed  in  1880  by  the 
State  of  California,  and  has  been  condemned  now  for  over  three 
years  for  loads  of  more  than  3 tons.  The  only  way  we  can  move  any 
heavy  load  across  it  is  to  reinforce  it  by  putting  in  temporary  piers. 
None  of  the  other  bridges  in  the  valley  are  constructed  for  carrying 
heavy  loads. 

There  is  at  present  but  one  bridge  (the  El  Capitan  Bridge)  on  the 
floor  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  over  which  it  is  possible  to  cross  with 
either  the  steam  road  roller  (10  tons),  the  Good  Roads  auto  truck, 
loaded  (10  tons),  or  the  new  auto  road  sprinkler,  filled  (11|  tons). 
With  the  exception  of  the  El  Capitan  Bridge,  it  is  a risk  to  cross  any 
bridge  we  have  with  more  than  6 tons. 

The  Sentinel  Bridge  is  an  old  type  of  bowstring  truss  and  was 
designed  for  the  light  loads  of  30  years  ago.  It  is  to  the  valley  as 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  to  New  York,  the  bulk  of  the  valley  travel 
passing  over  it.  Its  weakness  has  cost  the  transportation  companies 
operating, in  the  park,  as  well  as  the  park  itself,  several  thousand 
dollars  during  this  past  season  in  extra  haul.  All  freight  and  pas- 
sengers hauled  from  El  Portal  and  bound  for  the  El  Capitan  camp, 
Yosemite  Falls  camp,  the  new  hotel  site,  and  the  Government  ware- 
house, were  compelled  to  go  via  the  Le  Conte  Road  and  Stoneman 
Bridge,  an  extra  haul  of  2 miles. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  this  bridge  be  replaced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  by  a structure  capable  of  carrying  at  least  15  tons. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS  IN  THE  MARIPOSA  BIG  TREE  GROVE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  next  item  is,  ^improvement  of  roads  in  the 
Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  10  miles,  at  SI, 500  per  mile,  $15,000. 
How  important  is  this  item  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  not  serioush^  important.  The  roads  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove  are  in  bad  condition.  This  is  really  to  protect  the 
tourist  travel,  now  that  automobiles  are  going  in  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  we  done  anything  on  these  roads  in  the  last 
year  or  two? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  spent  a small  amount  of  money  in  the 
Mariposa  Grove. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  that  road  as  com- 
pared with  the  condition  it  was  in  when  we  were  there  several  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  in  a worse  condition  than  it  was  a few  years  ago 
because  there  is  a tremendous  automobile  travel  over  the  road,  and 
it  is  deeply  rutted.  It  is  also  very  narrow  and  crooked.  We  spent 
last  year  $400  on  it. 

IMPROVEMENT  CHINQUAPIN-GLACIER  POINT  ROAD. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  Chinquapin-Glacier  Point  Road, 
for  which  you  have  an  estimate  of  $14,000? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  a very  important  road,  and  one  that  requires 
immediate  improvement.  The  new  hotel  that  has  been  built  at 
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Glacier  Point  has  increased  the  automobile  trevel  very  materially  to 
Glacier  Point.  This  road,  which  was  origiiially  built  by  private 
capital,  was  of  very  poor  construction.  We  have  done  something 
toward  improving  it,  hut  it  has  only  been  in  the  way  of  surface 
improvement. 

Of  all  the  roads  in  the  park,  aside  from  the  roads  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  and  the  El  Portal  Road,  no  other  road  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  Chinquapin-Glacier  Point  Road.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1917  the  new  Glacier  Point  Hotel  was  opened  to  the 
public,  and  the  travel  to  that  point  has  accordingly  shown  a tre- 
mendous increase.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
an  average  of  approximately  25  cars  a day  have  arrived  at  Glacier 
Point,  thus  making  an  average  of  approximately  50  cars  a day 
traveling  over  the  road. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  automobile  in  the  park  less  work  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  making  this  piece  of  road  adaptable  to  automobile 
travel  than  on  any  other  of  the  park  roads.  Fourteen  miles  in 
length,  from  Chinquapin  to  Glacier  Point  the  road  is  exceedingly 
narrow,  averaging  not  more  than  10  feet  in  wddth,  and  steep  grades 
and  sharp  curves  predominate  throughout  its  entire  length.  Ac- 
cordingly the  road  can  not  be  considered  other  than  dangerous  for 
automobile  travel,  as  for  at  least  50  per  cent  of  its  total  length  it  is 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  cars  are  able  to  pass  each  other. 
Because  of  these  difficulties,  during  the  present  season  two  very 
serious  accidents  have  taken  place,  due  to  the  necessity,  in  each 
case,  of  backing  cars  on  the  steep  narrow  grades  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  other  cars.  In  each  case  the  car  was  backed  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  road,  where  the  bank  gave  way  allowing  the  car  to  turn 
turtle  on  the  hillside  below.  While  in  neither  case  was  the  accident 
fatal,  the  fact  that  fatalities  did  not  occur  was  due  to  sheer  good  luck. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  road  this  season,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  travel  was  going  to  be  unusually  heavy,  the  question 
of  instituting  a block  system  was  given  consideration.  Any  block 
system,  however,  that  could  be  considered  at  all  efTicacious  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  three  checking  rangers,  one  at  Chin- 
quapin, one  at  Bridalveil  Creek,  half  way  from  Chinquapin  to  Glacier 
Point,  and  one  at  Glacier  Point.  This  would  necessitate  an  expense 
of  $225  a month  for  salaries  of  additional  checking  rangers  in  addition 
to  the  expense  of  equipping  and  maintaining  the  checking  stations,  or 
a total  expense  per  year  of  some  $1,200.  However,  due  to  the  length 
of  the  road  and  the  frequency  with  which  cars  are  delayed,  due  to 
'breakdowns  or  other  reasons,  it  would  be  practically  an  impossible 
task  for  the  rangers  at  any  one  of  the  three  points  to  know  when  their 
block  was  clear  or  at  what  point  cars  would  be  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered. It  was  decided,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties  in 
operating  this  system  that  the  additional  security  given  to  motorists 
would  not  be  worth  the  expense  entailed. 

The  proper  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  so  improve  the  road  by 
eliminating  the  more  dangerous  curves,  building  turnouts,  and  widen- 
ing the  road  at  the  most  dangerous  places  to  such  an  extent  that  travel 
could,  proceed  in  either  direction  with  at  least  reasonable  safety. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  practically  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
on  this  road  toward  proper  ditching  and  draining,  with  the  result  that 
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the  flood  waters  each  spring  almost  completely  wash  out  many  sec- 
tions of  the  road  with  the  consequent  heavy  expense  of  opening  the 
road  to  travel  in  the  spring. 

This  estimate  is  submitted  with  the  idea  first  of  eliminating  the 
dangerous  features  of  the  road  in  order  to  give  reasoiialde  security 
to  automobilists;  and,  second,  of  putting  it  in  such  shape  as  to 
decidedly  decrease  the  cost  of  opening  and  maintenance.  It  is  pro- 
posed in  localities  where  the  road  is  constructed  through  earth  and 
where  the  improvement  would  be  comparatively  easy,  to  widen  the 
road  to  a width  of  not  less  than  16  feet,  and  in  places  where  rocky 
conditions  prevail  and  such  an  improvement  would  be  unduly  costly, 
to  build  turnouts  at  distances  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  anart  and 
intervisible.  It  is  also  proposed,  wherever  possible,  to  ditch  the 
upper  side  of  the  road  and  install  the  necessary  culverts  and  water 
breaks  to  take  care  of  the  flood  waters,  thereby  preventing  the  annual 
washing  out  of  the  steep  grades. 

For  reason  above  noted,  and  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  the  service  to  do  its  share  toward  increas- 
ing travel  to  Glacier  Point  in  order  that  the  success  of  the  operation 
there  might  be  assured — this  as  a matter  of  the  cooperative  policy  in 
helping  the  concessioner  wherever  possible  to  realize  a fair  return  on 
a large  investment — this  item  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  next  item  here  is,  ‘improvement  of  Wawona 
Road  between  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  and  Fort  Monroe,  approxi- 
mately 4 miles,  at  $1,000  per  mile,  $4,000.”  How  important  is  that 
item  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  That,  is  really  something  that  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Chinquapin-Glacier  Point  Road,  because  the 
travel  from  the  valley  has  to  pass  ovei  this  steep  road  that  runs  up 
the  canyon  wall  and  then  around  by  Chinquapin  to  Glacier  Point. 
There  is  very  heavy  travel  over  that  stretch  of  road  both  to  Glacier 
Point  and  Wawona,  and  we  are  operating  it  now  under  a system  of 
one-way  control.  We  do  not  intend  to  change  that  system.  It  is  a 
wagon  road  that  has  been  improved  in  a small  way  and  needs  more 
work  done  on  it. 

Between  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  Fort  Monroe,  a distance  of  ap- 
proximately 4 miles,  the  road  climbs  some  2,200  feet.  The  grade 
varies  from  5 to  6 per  cent  to  16  and  18  pei  cent,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  smaller  cars  make  the  ascent.  The  road 
is  narrow  and  crooked,  due  to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  limit 
traffic  to  one  way  at  a time.  Checking  stations  are  placed  on  the  top 
and  foot  of  the  grade  and  cars  are  allowed  to  ascend  on  the  even  hours 
and  descend  on  the  odd  hours,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent 
passing  of  cars  on  the  grade.  The  intent  of  this  estimate  is  to  elimi- 
nate, so  far  as  possible,  the  sharp,  dangerous  turns,  widen  the  grade 
itself,  properly  ditch  and  drain  it,  and  to  give  it  a smooth  surface, 
thereby  increasing  traction  and  decreasing  the  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
out  of  the  valley. 

BIG  OAK  FLAT  ROAD. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  next  item  is,  ‘Hmprovement  of  Big  Oak  Flat 
Road  from  floor  of  Yosemite  Valley  to  Gentrys,  approximately  4 
miles,  at  $1,000  per  mile,  $4,000.”  How  important  is  that  item.” 

Mr.  Mather.  Largely  from  the  standpoint  of  automobile  travel. 
While  the  Wawona  Road,  which  enters  the  valley  by  the  south  waU, 
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gets  more  travel  than  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Koad,  jet  that  road  is  one 
that  brings  travel  from  the  north  oi  from  the  San  Francisco  direction, 
into  the  valley,  and  is  a very  important  stretch  of  road. 

The  conditions  obtaining  on  this  piece  of  road  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  on  the  Wawona  grade,  and  the  reason  for  making  this 
estimate  is  the  same. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  $8,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
copper  metallic  telephone  line  from  Yosemite  to  El  Portal,  approxi- 
mately 15  miles,  at  $533  per  mile. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  to  complete  the  telephone  line,  so  as  to  give 
us  complete  control  of  the  telephone  system  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  it  is  important  in  this  sense:  It  gives  us  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  which  we  are  now  handling  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  telephone  company.  We  maintain  our  own  operators 
there  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  have  complete  control  of  the 
service,  from  which  we  get  our  regular  revenue. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yvhll  you  get  any  increased  revenues  from  this  in- 
creased expenditure? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  will  have  better  service,  and  in  that  sense  will 
probably  be  able  to  handle  business  in  a better  way,  and  it  should 
result  in  larger  revenue.  We  get  25  cents  for  every  call  now  over 
our  own  lines.  This  will  add  a material  sum  to  our  present  revenues. 
We  put  up  pay  stations  all  over  the  park,  from  which  people  can 
telephone  to  San  i rancisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  other  long-distance 
points.  We  put  up  these  stations  all  along  the  road,  and  charge  tolls 
from  there  into  the  central  station  in  the  valley.  We  collect  25 
cents  on  every  call  going  out  on  the  main  line,  and  the  telephone 
company  adds  that  charge  to  their  rate.  By  making  this  new  ar- 
rangement, we  will  control  all  incoming  and  outgoing  telephone  and 
telegraph  messages,  and  will  very  materially  increase  our  revenues 
as  well  as  provide  fine  service. 

I should  state  here  that  we  only  recently  took  over  the  long- 
distance telephone  line  operated  by  the  Pacific  Telephone  & Tele- 
graph Co.  from  El  Portal  to  the  valley.  xCt  El  Portal  this  line  con- 
nected with  its  main  line  to  Merced.  This  line  that  we  have  taken 
over  is  an  iron  metallic  circuit  line.  The  telephone  company,  how- 
ever, proposes  to  expend  $20,000  in  building  a new  copper  metallic 
circuit  from  Merced  to  El  Portal,  and  the  estimate  we  are  considering 
is  to  continue  this  line  to  the  Yosemite  Valley.  This  line,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  used  exclusively  for  long-distance  service,  and  will 
bring  us  a handsome  revenue. 

The  old  line  which  we  have  taken  over  from  the  telephone  com- 

Bwill  be  used  for  the  vast  amount  of  business  that  must  be 
ed  between  the  station,  stage,  and  freight  offices  at  El  Portal 
and  the  various  business  enterprises  in  the  valley.  The  reason  why 
the  new  line  will  cost  more  per  mile  than  the  telephone  company^ 
line  from  Merced  is  that  we  shall  have  to  put  in  new  poles  at  a con- 
siderable expense.  The  present  line  is  not  well  constructed  and  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  it  in  the  wintertime. 

In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  line  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  a 
very  few  years.  Last  year  we  received  from  the  telephone  service 
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$1,500  in  the  course  of  a few  months  and  we  had  no  control  over 
outgoing  messages  from  the  valley,  just  calls  inside  the  park.  We  had 
diihculty  in  collecting  because  our  pay  stations  were  not  installed. 

In  the  Yellowstone,  the  Yellowstone  Park  Hotel  Co.,  which  owns 
its  lines,  gets  25  cents  for  every  telegraph  message  that  passes  in  or 
out  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

SALE  OF  WOOD. 

Mr.  Albright.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue  is  from 
wood.  We  sold  $4,000  worth  of  wood  and  made  a very  considerable 
profit.  The  wood  is  cut  in  the  winter  months  and  stacked.  It  is 
cut  scientifically,  without  endangering  the  forest  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  require  the  campers  to  buy  the  wood  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  We  cut  the  wood  ourselves  and  sell  it  to 
them  at  a profit. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  valley  we  can  not  permit  the  indiscriminate 
cutting  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  generally  outside  of  the  valley,  if  a 
man  is  camping  up  on  some  of  the  trails  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  at  all.  There  he  is  allowed  to  handle  his  own 
wood. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  that  case  he  would  only  pick  up  the  broken 
branches  and  decayed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  do  not  allow  Jiim  to  cut  the  live  timber.  Our 
people  do  a lot  of  cutting  in  the  wintertime  and  stack  up  the  cordwood, 
and  then  it  is  utihzed  at  the  public  camps.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
people  who  come  in  there  to  camp  in  the  summer  time  come  in  the 
valley  and  they  are  assigned  to  certain  grounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  a good  many  of  them  camp  in  the  valley,  inde- 
pendent of  the  camping  companies  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  a very  large  number.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  ways  of  living  in  the  park.  We  provide  several  large 
areas  as  public  automobile  camps,  where  we  have  sanitation,  facili- 
ties for  water,  electric  lights,  etc.  A good  many  will  come  there  for 
weeks  at  a time. 

They  are  learning  to  utilize  the  mountains  more,  but  a good  many 
like  the  quietness  of  the  valley  and  actually  live  there  while  making 
their  tramps  up  through  the  mountain  country.  The  large  floor  of 
the  valley  gives  an  opportunity  for  camping  on  a scale  that  can  not 
be  done  above.  Somie  like  the  community  idea;  they  do  not  care, 
perhaps,  for  the  isolation  that  they  get  in  the  upper  mountain 
regions. 

Mr.  Albright.  Speaking  of  the  wood  we  sell,  it  costs  us  approxi- 
mately $4  a cord,  and  we  sell  it  for  from  $5  to  $8  a cord. 

SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Sequoia  National  Park,  Cal.,” 
and  you  are  asking  for  $43,510.  Do  you  have  any  revenues  from 
this  park  ? 

REVENUES. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  our  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  were 
$10,326,  and  for  the  present  fiscal  year  up  to  December  31,  $7,818. 
At  that  rate  I estimate  that  we  will  have  something  hke  $15,000  by 
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the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Our  fee  for  the  admission  of  automobiles 
to  this  park  is  $2.50.  We  have  a total  of  about  46  miles  of  road 
within  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  revenues  from,  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  revenues  come  principally  from  the  power 
company  which  develops  power  within  the  park,  the  Mount  Whitney 
Power  Co.,  through  an  arrangement  which  I effected  myself  some  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  do  they  get  and  what  do  they  pay 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  rate  is  one-half  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  I might 
say  that  the  same  power  company  was  paying  in  revenue  from  $300 
to  $400  a year,  and  under  the  present  rearrangement  they  are  now 
paying  $10,000  a year.  That  is  based  on  the  actual  power  developed. 

The  Chairman.  They  develop  the  power  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lease  have  they? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  have  a 50-year  lease. 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  a permit  granted  by  the  Interior  Department 
under  the  general  power  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.,  751),  which  applies  only  to 
California  parks. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  just  the  character  of  the 
grant  they  have  and  some  details  touching  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.,  750),  “An  act  relating  to  rights  of  way 
through  certain  parks,  reservations,  and  other  public  lands,”  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  March  5,  1912,  entered  into  a contract 
with  the  Mount  Whitney  Po’ver  Co.  covering  the  use  of  certain  sites 
in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  rights  of  way  for  ditches,  poles,  pipe 
lines,  etc.  The  term  of  the  contract  is  50  years. 

Under  this  contract  the  Mount  Whitney  Power  Co.  was  authorized 
to  construct  three  power  plants;  one  plant  to  be  known  as  the  lower 
power  plant  with  a gross  capacity  of  1,660  horsepower,  another 
called  the  power  plant  with  a gross  capacity  of  2,880  horsepov/er, 
and  a third  plant  to  be  constructed  on  Wolverton  Creek,  several 
miles  above  the  Giant  Forest. 

Under  this  contract  the  company  was  required  to  cc^plete  the 
Wolverton  Dam  and  Keservoir  on  or  before  March  5,  1912. 

Article  7 of  the  contract  relating  to  the  compensation  follows; 

Article  7.  The  rates  at  which  the  aforesaid  charge  shall  be  calculated  shall  be 
the  following  amounts  per  net  electrical  horsepower  per  annum: 

For  the  first  year : $0. 10 

For  the  second  year. 20 

For  the  third  year 30 

For  the  fourth  year 40 

For  the  fifth  year 50 

For  the  sixth  year 60 

For  the  seventh  year ' .70 

For  the  eighth  year 80 

For  the  ninth  year 90 

For  the  tenth  year 1.  00 

Provided,  however,  That  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  year  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  have  the  right  to  readjust  such  rates  if  in  his  judgment  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  appear  to  warrant  such  action. 
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Although  the  department  repeatedly  urged  the  company  to  com- 
plete its  Wolverton  works  in  order  that  the  unsightly  buildings  and 
debris  about  the  park  might  be  cleared  up,  this  work  was  not  fin- 
ished— in  fact  the  rese^-voir  had  only  been  started.  The  failure  of 
the  company  to  finish  this  work  on  March  5,  1912,  made  its  contract 
voidable  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary. 

Upon  examining  the  matter  very  carefully  I determined  that  the 
company  was  not  paying  the  Government  proper  compensation  for 
its  privileges,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  had  one  powei* 
plant  and  practically  all  of  the  works  of  another  in  a national  park. 
After  discussing  the  matter  with  the  Secretaiy,  it  was  determined 
to  materially  increase  ‘the  charges  exacted  of  the  company  rather 
than  abrogate  the  contract. 

Accordingly,  on  June  22,  1915,  supplemental  agreement  between 
the  compaii}^,  v/hich  had  changed  its  name  to  the  Mount  Whitney 
Power  & Electric  Co.,  and  the  department  was  entered  into.  Under 
this  agreement  article  7 of  the  former  contract  was  nulified  by  the 
substitution  of  a new  provision  requiring  that — 

a charge  of  one-half  (J)  mill  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electrical  energy  developed  at  the 
power  plant  already  built  and  in  operation,  known  as  Kaweah  Station  No.  3,  just 
south  of  the  boundary  of  Sequoia  National  Park,  as  well  as  for  all  electrical  energy 
that  may  be  developed  by  the  power  plant  proposed  to  be  erected  by  you  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park,  to  be  known  as  Kaweah  Station  No.  5.  This  charge  of 
one-half  (|)  mill  is  to  be  based  upon  the  gross  electrical  energy  developed  at  the 
above-specified  power  plants:  thus  cancelling  and  annulling  those  parts  of  Articles 
4,  5,  and  6 of  said  contract  of  March  5,  1912,  that  relate  to  determining  the  amount  of 
power  developed.  ^ 

The  following  is  another  important  modification  of  the  old  contract: 

Second.  The  semiannual  payments  to  this  department  of  one-half  (^)  mill  per  kilo- 
watt hour  shall  be  made  during  the  months  of  July  and  January  in  each  year  beginning 
January,  1916,  being  based  upon  sworn  statements  of  an  executive  officer  of  your  com- 
pany submitted  (for  the  preceding  six  months’  period)  between  July  1st  and  July  10th, 
and  January  1st  and  January  10th,  respectively,  in  each  year,  said  statements  to  show 
the  kilowatt  hours  developed  in  your  stations  Nos.  3 and  5,  as  above  provided.  Verifi- 
cation of  the  electrical  output  from  your  station  is  to  be  made  by  this  department  at 
any  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  contract  of  March  5,  1912. 
If,  under  the  above  terms,  the  yearly  payment  to  this  department  d.oes  not  aggregate 
the  following  minimum  amounts,  then,  regardless  of  the  output  of  electrical  energy- 
your  company  shall  pay  in  January,  for  the  preceding  year,  less  any  payment  made  the 
previous  July,  $2,500  for  the  year  1915,  and  1916,  respectively,  and  $7,500  for  each 
subsequent  year,  during  the  life  of  this  contract.  If  through  accident,  calamity  or  so- 
called  acts  of  God,  beyond  your  reasonable  control,  either  or  both  of  the  power  plants 
are  temporarily  unable  to  be  used,  this  department  will  remit  all  of  such  portion  of 
the  minimum  payments  herein  required,  as  may  be  just  and  equitable. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  payments  made  by  the  power 
company  since  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  its  contract: 


1st  year,  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1912:  1,198  H.  P.,  at  10(j; $119.  80 

2d  year,  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1913:  1,198  H.  P.,  at  20^ 239.  60 

3d  year,  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1914:  1,198  H.  P.,  at  30d; 359.  40 

4th  year,  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1915:  1,198  H.  P.,  at  40(t 479.  20 

June  22,  1915:  New  contract  changing  rate  to  ^ mill  per  K.  W.  H.,  with  minimum 
rate  to  be  paid,  semiannually. 

July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1915:  7,279,900  K.  W.  H.,  at  i mill $3,  639.  95 

Jan.  1,  to  June  30,  1916:  6,746,800  K.  W.  H.,  at  i mill 3,  373.  40 

Julv  1 to  Dec.  31,  1916:  9,820,200  K.  W.  H.,  at  i mill 4,  910. 10 

Jam  1 to  June  30,  1917:  9,672,000  K.  W.  H.,  at  i mill 4,  836.  00 

June  30  to  Dec.  31,  1917 4, 181.  90 
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The  Chairman.  From  what  other  sources  do  you  derive  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  other  principal  source  is  the  automobiles. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a tax  on  automobiles? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  a tax  of  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  road  area  does  that  entitle  them  to  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  total  area  in  the  park  is  46  miles.  Tlie  area 
utilized  by  the  bulk  of  the  travel  is  less  than  20  miles,  over  what  is 
called  the  Giant  Forest  Road.  Last  year  2,334  machines  entered 
the  park.  Our  revenues  from  autommbiles  during  the  actual  season 
Avere  $5,000.  No  charge  was  made  for  machines  just  cutting  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  park  to  the  mining  town  of  Mineral  King. 
Roughly,  the  two  principal  items  of  revenue  in  the  park  are  approxi- 
mately $10,000  from  the  power  company  and  $5,000  from  the  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $25,000  this  year  and  you  will  have 
$10,000  in  revenues,  making  $25,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  will  have  approximately  $15,000  in  revenues. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  revenues  are  not  all  in,  but  thev  will  probably 
be  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  Making  about  $40,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes;  and  we  may  turn  back  some  of  that. 

SURVEYS  AND  PLANS  FOR  WATER  AND  SANITARY  SYSTEM,  GIANT 

FOREST. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  dong  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Our  principal  work  this  year  has  been  directed 
toward  clearing  up  the  ground  and  extending  the  water  and  sani- 
tation system  in  the  Giant  Forest,  which  we  have  just  acquired  by 
purchase.  That  never  belong  to  us  until  about  a year  ago.  Then 
we  extended  ths  road  (indicating  on  map)  toward  the  Marble  Fork 
River  at  a cost  of  approximately  $7,500,  a little  over  a mile  and  a 
half;  we  extended  it  down  to  the  Marble  Fork  in  order  to  reach  all 
of  this  fishing  country  here  findicating]  and  so  as  to  afford  proper 
camping  grounds  on  the  Marble  Fork. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  country  has  proved  exceedingly  popular  as  a 
camping  country  and  we  have  to  increase  the  camping  facilities 
every  year,  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the  crowd  that  goes  in  there. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  connection  Avith  the  Gen.  Grant  Park,  the 
small  park  that  lies  off  to  the  northwest.  That  is  filled  with  a very 
large  crowd  of  campers  all  through  the  summer  season.  We  exact 
a fee  of  50  cents  for  entrance  into  the  Gen.  Grant  Park  on  the  part 
of  automobiles,  and  that  brought  in  alone  a revenue  of  over  $1,000 
last,  season. 

GIANT  FOREST  ROAD. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  expended  on  road  repair  and  improvement, 
or  Avill  have  spent  by  the  end  of  the  year,  between  $12,000  and 
$14,000  in  the  Sequoia  Park.  We  expended  on  trail  improvement 
in  the  course  of  the  year  approximately  $2,000;  telephone  improve- 
ments, $300;  construction  of  new  telephone  lines,  approximately 
$400;  and  for  clearing  up  the  Gian  Forest,  about  $5,000;  that  is, 
including  the  clearing  of  the  roads  leading  out  toAvard  Moro  Rock. 
Miscellaneous  items  include  the  purchase  of  horses  for  rangers. 
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equipment  and  forage  for  same,  S2,l’00;  insect  control  work,  $1,500; 
vaults  for  explosives,  $625:  staiiway  to  the  top  of  Morro  Rock,  $500. 
Our  chief  eflort  last  year  was  to  improve  all  of  the  cam.ping  facilities 
in  the  park,  which  we  were  unable  to  do  before  on  account  of  not 
owning  the  Giant  Forest  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  overhead  of  how  many  people  and  at 
what  expense  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  just  exactly  the  number  we  are  estimat- 
ing for  next  year.  This  force  handles  not  only  the  administration, 
but  also  the  protection  work. 

The  Chairman.  A superintendent  at  $2,100,  a chief  ranger  at  $1,500, 
an  assistant  chief  ranger  at  $1,350,  a park  ranger  at  $1,200,  eight 
temporary  rangers  at  $900,  and  one  temporary  clerk  at  $900,  making 
a total  of  $9,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

PURCHASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  legislation,  first,  for  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile  at  not  exceeding  $1,200? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  includes  maintenance,  of  course,  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  buy,  a Ford  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Just  a small  car.  You  see,  the  nearest  post-office 
connection  is  at  Three  Rivers,  approximately  13  miles  from  the  park 
boundary  and  33  miles  from  the  Giant  Forest.  Then  there  is  such 
a distance  between  these  roads  leading  into  the  park  that  we  have  to 
go  back  and  forth  outside  of  the  park  in  order  to  get  on  to  other 
sections  of  the  road,  which  makes  it  practically  impossible  for  the 
superintendent  to  move  about  with  horse-drawn  vehicles.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  superintendent  there  has  owned  his  own  machine 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  it  is  entirely  worn  out  now.  He  not  only 
bought  this  machine  for  his  official  use,  but  he  has  maintained  it 
himself. 

klr.  Mather.  We  are  only  asking  for  two  automobiles  this  year  for 
any  of  the  parks,  this  one  for  Sequoia  and  one  for  Crater  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  specifically  asking  for  legislation  for  three 
improvements.  Without  discussing  the  advisability  of  those  im- 
provements, why  should  we  carry  the  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  reason  for  the  legislation  about  the  bridge  is 
that  two  years  ago  this  bridge  question  came  up  in  the  same  way  the 
old  Sentinel  Bridge  in  the  Yosemite  came  up.  The  committee  gave 
us  $6,750  with  which  to  build  a new  bridge.  We  endeavored  through- 
out that  next  year  to  get  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  or  to  do 
the  work  oursleves,  but  we  finally  had  to  give  it  up  and  let  the  money 
revert  to  the  Treasury.  So  the  bridge  has  never  been  constructed 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  on  that  road.  Therefore,  we  put  in 
our  estimate  this  year  in  this  way  because  the  committee  specifically 
included  it  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  two  years  ago  and  we  have 
attempted  to  follow  that  bill.  It  appeared  the  committee  intended 
that  the  expenditure  should  be  limited  in  amount,  and  that  is  why 
this  item  is  put  in  in  this  way.  It  is  a most  essential  item — not  the 
only  one,  but  the  three  items  here  are  the  essential  items. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a wooden  bridge  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaieman.  And  you  want  to  replace  it  with  what  kind  of  a 
bridge  ? 

Albeight.  Just  a plain,  strong,  steel  structure  that  vull  last. 
admixisteatite  buildixg  axd  residexce. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  asking  S2,500  for  an  administratioh  build- 
ing and  $2,000  for  a residence.  YTiy? 

Mr.  jVLvther.  We  believe  the  superintendent  should  live  in  the  park 
during  the  summertime.  His  residence  has  been  at  Three  Rivers, 
and  we  believe  that  for  better  adruinistrative  work  in  the  park  he 
should  live  in  the  Giant  Forest,  where  the  greatest  number  of  visitors 
go  and  which  is  practically  the  center  of  travel  in  the  park.  Further- 
more, we  have  never  had  any  proper  office  building  in  the  park.  We 
now  have  a little  old  wooden  shanty  and  we  think  that  under  those 
grand  old  trees  there  should  be  a fairly  good  building,  which  will  be 
attractive  in  its  outward  appearance. 

For  many  years  the  superintendent  of  Sequoia  Park  has  main- 
tained headcjuarters  at  his  small  farm  not  far  from  Tlrree  Rivers 
and  at  a point  where  he  had  access  to  the  ^Mineral  King,  Elk  Park, 
and  Giant  Forest  roads,  the  three  highways  entering  the  park,  but 
unconnected  vuthin  the  park  boundaries.  Here  he  kept  the  records 
of  the  park,  and  from  this  place  he  visited  the  park  or  patrolled  its 
boundaries  throughout  the  year.  In  the  summer  months,  after  the 
tourist  traffic  became  heawv^,  he  has  followed  the  practice  of  moving 
into  the  Giant  Forest,  leaving  the  south  and  central  parts  of  the  park 
to  the  supervision  of  rangers,  and  devoting  his  entire  time  to  the 
public  interests  in  the  Giant  Forest  itself.  Necessarily  he  has  had 
to  take  the  little  old  ranger  cabin  for  his  own  use.  This  structure 
is  located  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  pubhc  hotel  camp  and 
is  very  inaccessible  to  tourists.  It  only  has  three  small  rooms,  and 
hence  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  maintain  an  office. 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  that  while  he  was  in  the  Giant  Forest 
last  summer,  and  while  everybody  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  farm 
was  fighting  forest  fires,  a local  fire  destroyed  his  home,  aU  of  his 
personal  property,  and  the  park  records.  He  has  been  able  to  build 
a small  bungalow  to  take  the  place  of  the  destroyed  home,  and  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  winter  headquarters  of  the  park. 

The  great  increase  in  travel,  however,  demands  that  proper  accom- 
modations be  provided  for  the  superintendent  in  the  Giant  Forest, 
and  I believe  that  the  two  buikhngs  that  we  are  requesting  authority 
to  construct  will  be  sufficient  for  several  years  to  come.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a ranger  in  the  Giant  Forest  besides  the  superintendent, 
and  he  shoidd  have  the  use  of  the  ranger  station.  It  is  rather  humih- 
ating,  not  only  to  the  superintendent  and  the  ranger,  but  also  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  have  the  present  situation  existing,  where 
the  superintendent  has  to  put  the  ranger  out  of  his  home  in  the 
summer  time,  and  the  latter  has  to  move  into  a tent  with  his  family 
and  camp  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  tomists  live.  The  situa- 
tion is  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  I hope  the  committee  will  let 
us  remedy  it  this  year. 

The  Chairmax.  Wliat  Idnd  of  a building  are  you  going  to  erect — a 
log  builchng  ? 
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Mr.  Mather.  It  will  be  a log  structure;  at  least,  I think  that  is  our 
plan. 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes.  We  will  use  redwood  logs  entirely,  sawed 
into  rough  planks  and  then  covered  with  redwood  hark.  That  is 
the  way  the  buildings  have  been  built  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mather.  I want  to  say,  hi  regard  to  this  road  building  in 
Sequoia  Park,  for  which  we  are  asking  $5,000,  that  it  will  fit  in  with 
some  work  which  the  county  is  doing  toward  bringing  their  roads 
up  to  connect  with  ours.  That  work  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
and  leads  directly  up  to  Thi’ee  Rivers.  Wlien  that  work  is  com- 
pleted the  road  from  Three  Rivers  up  to  the  park  boundary  will  be 
improved  at  a considerably  greater  expense  than  the  section  within 
the  park.  It  is  really  a piece  of  good  cooperative  work  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  in  tliis  particular  case. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  pared  the  estimates  for  this  park  down 
to  the  bone  in  order  to  cover  only  very  essential  items  of  improve- 
ment that  have  to  be  accomplished. 

GEN.  GRANT  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  Gen.  Grant  National  Park, 
Cal.,  for  which  you  are  asking  $5,500.  You  have  heretofore  had 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  spent  all  of  the  $2,000,  plus  the  revenues. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  revenues  amount  to  ? 

REVENUES. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  revenues  of  $1,153  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  and  in  the  half  year  of  the  present  fiscal  year  our 
revenues  were  $1,248,  which  would  indicate  a total  revenue  for  this 
year  of  between  $1,500  and  $1,600. 

Last  year  over  17,000  people  visited  General  Grant  Park,  and 
several  hundred  of  them  camped  there  for  weeks  at  a time.  A 
number  of  parties  remained  in  the  park  nearly  two  months.  It  is 
only  a small  area,  but  so  many  questions  arise  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  water  system  and  facilities  for  the  disposal  of 
garbage,  as  well  as  many  problems  of  sanitation  and  the  checking 
of  automobile  traffic,  that  we  have  had  to  somewhat  increase  our 
force.  It  is  important  to  mention  here  also  that  we  have  reorgan- 
ized the  concessions  in  this  park  and  during  the  coming  summer 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  will  be  expended  in  improving  the 
public  camp,  store,  garage,  and  other  public  utilities  It  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  operate  this  park  with  anything  less  than 
the  amount  we  have  requested  in  our  estimates. 

ROAD  TO  SEQUOIA  GROVE BUILDING  FOR  SUPERINTENDENT’S  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  Your  chief  piece  of  work  consists  in  that  road  to 
the  Sequoia  grove  in  the  park  and  the  building  of  a superintendent’s 
office  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes.  The  present  superintendent’s  office,  as  shown 
on  that  chart,  is  just  a one-room  structure  and  has  been  there  for 
many  years.  It  is  now  used  as  a post  office  and  a sort  of  supply 
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store.  It  is  not  suitable  for  our  purposes  at  all.  The  county  is 
now  building  a road  which  will  connect  the  Sequoia  Park  and  the 
General  Grant  Park  and  that  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  realize 
more  revenue  from  both  parks,  because  we  will  be  able  to  sell  a 
ticket  to  everybody  going  into  the  General  Grant  Park  for  a trip 
through  the  Sequoia  Park.  It  will  make  a very  beautiful  trip. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  road  is  now  constructed  over  half  way  to  the 
Sequoia  Park  and  work  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted  this  summer 
with  a view  to  finishing  several  miles  more.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
county  officers  to  finish  the  road  to  the  north  boundary  of  Sequoia 
Park  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  and  we  hope  to  have  our 
road  built  from  the  Marble  Fork  to  the  north  boundary  within  that 
time.  The  county  has  its  funds  available  and  has  made  no  arrange- 
ments to  defer  its  road  building  until  after  the  war.  The  work 
does  not  involve  much  very  expensive  construction,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  total  cost  to  the  county  will  be  great,  because  the  north 
boundary  of  Sequoia  Park  now  lies  a considerable  distance  from 
General  Grant  Park.  This  road  when  completed  should  make  one 
of  the  most  popular  circle  trips  in  California,  and  doubtless  it  will 
vie  with  the  very  popular  Lake  Tahoe-Yosemite  trip  which  is  now 
attracting  motorists  from  aU  over  the  West. 

MOUNT  RANIER  NATIONAL  PARK,  WASHINGTON. 

EOAD  TO  PARADISE  VALLEY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Mount  Ranier  National  Park, 
Wash.,  for  which  you  are  asking  $99,600.  You  had  $75,000  last 
year.  What  have  you  done  with  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  A great  part  of  that  $75,000  was  used  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  road  to  Paradise  Valley. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  estimated  last  year  for  $45,000  to  be  expended 
on  that  road  and  that  is  what  the  committee  granted  us.  Our 
usual  appropriation  was  $30,000,  but  the  committee  gave  us  $45,000 
for  the  improvement  of  that  road,  and  that  amount  wfil  have  been 
expended  on  its  reconstruction  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  main  portion  of  the  improvement  that  was  accomplished  out 
of  the  revenues  was  on  the  Storbo  Road  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  park,  an  old  road  built  by  a mining  company. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  main  travel  in  the  park  still  continues  to  go 
over  the  main  road  to  Paradise  Valley,  on  which  this  large  expen- 
diture was  made  or  is  being  made  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  spend  $75,000  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  practically  spent  now. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  are  you  asking  for  a reappropriation  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  When  we  submitted  that  reappropriation  estimate 
the  storm  conditions  had  been  reported  as  vary  bad  and  it  was  thought 
they  could  not  get  to  work  on  the  spring  improvements;  we  thought 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  conditions  which  we  would  not  be  able 
to  overcome  and  that  we  would  have  to  have  the  money  reappro- 
priated; but  now  the  conditions  have  improved  and  we  will  not  need 
that  legislation. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Last  year  the  snow  was  so  heavy  there  that  a lot  of 
the  work  in  the  park  conlcl  not  he  undertaken  before  the  first  of  July, 
hut  that  is  not  true  this  year.  There  were  no  such  heavy  snows  this 
last  winter,  and  the  Paradise  Valley  section  will  he  opened  about  the 
1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  park  from  any  town  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  57.7  miles  from  Tacoma. 

The  Chairman.  A couple  of  hours  by  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  would  take  three  hours  to  the  boundary,  and  five 
hours  to  make  the  trip  up  to  Paradise  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a pretty  good  road  up  there  ? 

kli-.  Mather.  Yes.  The  State  has  a first-class  highway  from 
Tacoma  to  the  park  entrance.  It  is  practically  all  concrete. 

REVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  revenue  did  you  get  from  this  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  were 
$14,346;  for  the  current  fiscal  year  we  had,  up  to  December  31,  1917, 
$14,212  ; in  other  words,  as  much  in  the  six  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
as  we  had  in  all  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  $2.50  is  the  season  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  have  a higher  rate 
for  the  season  than  for  a single  trip  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  found  that  very  few  of  the  people,  in  most 
of  the  parks,  make  more  than  one  or  two  trips,  and  that  for  psycho- 
logical reasons  it  was  more  advantageous  to  make  a seasonal  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rate  for  a single  trip  is  so  modest  as  to  be 
striking,  and  I should  think  that  you  could  at  least  double  it  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  always  had  a season  permit  up  until  last  year 
for  all  the  national  parks,  but  in  examining  the  number  of  permits 
sold  we  found  it  was  costing  us  more  for  season  permit  blanks  and  the 
trouble  of  issuing  them  than  we  took  in,  and  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  cover  the  expenditures.  The  fact  was  that  practically  nobody 
used  a season  ticket. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  where  a park  is  near  a town  a season  ticket  would 
be  used  quite  often. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  took  that  into  consideration  in  the  Mount 
Rainier  Park,  where  there  are  only  20  miles  of  road;  we  charge  $2.50 
to  go  over  the  roads  in  that  park,  whereas  in  Crater  Lake  there  is 
twice  that  much  for  the  same  amomit.  In  other  words,  the  fee  for 
Mount  Rainier  is  practically  twice  as  much  as  the  Crater  Lake  fee,  if 
you. put  it  on  a mileage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  attendance  have  you  at  this  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  had  35,568  tourists  during  the  season  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  them  were  other 
than  local  residents  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I should  think  that  about  75  per  cent  of  them  v/ere 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  opening  of  the  new  Paradise  Inn  did 
increase  the  attendance  very  materially  from  the  local  points.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to  depend  very  largely  this  season  for 
our  revenues  in  those  Pacific  boast  parks  on  the  local  travel. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  revenues  do  not  anywhere  closely 
approximate  your  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  that  is  true. 

CARBON  RIVER  ROAD. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  rather  heavily  in  your  estimates,  as 
you  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  view  of  the  war  demands  on  the  Treasury,  this 
request  for  175,000  for  the  construction  of  the  Carbon  River  Road 
might  be  disregarded.  We  have  had  the  estimate  for  this  road  in 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  we  believe  that  when  the  time  comes  the 
Carbon  River  Road  will  be  a component  part  of  a complete  system  of 
roads  around  the  park.  By  the  omission  of  that  $75,000  estimate 
it  brings  down  the  total  for  the  park  to  a figure  less  than  $30,000; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  brings  it  down  to  $24,600.  Our  revenues  wiU 
be  $15,000;  so  here  is  a case  where  the  total  receipts  will  approach 
the  total  expenditures  very  closely. 

Mr.  Albright.  Last  j^ear  the  committee  very  seriously  considered 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Carbon  River  Road,  saying  that 
it  probably  ought  to  be  undertaken  this  spring.  A great  deal  of 
attention  was  given  to  that  road  at  that  time  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  submitted  the  estimate  again — because  of  the  appparent  decision 
of  the  committee  to  appropriate  this  year.  Of  course  the  war  inter- 
vened after  that  discussion. 

Mr.  Mather.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  Storbo  road,  on  which  we  have  made  considerable  improvements, 
was  really  built  by  private  capital,  in  order  to  reach  some  mines  up 
there.  I passed  over  this  road  myseK  last  fall  and  it  reaches  one  of 
the  most  scenic  spots  in  the  park.  I want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  construction  of  that  road  was  not  done  at  public 
expense  and  that  the  improving  and  repairing  of  it  is  opening  up  a 
very  interesting  section  of  the  park  and  that  it  is  a road  which  wiU 
ultimately  connect  up  with  a s}^stem  to  carry  around  the  mountain.* 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  Colo.  The  current  appropriation  is  $10,000,  and  you  are  asking 
$24,500.  Do  you  get  any  money  from  this  park? 

REVENUE. 

Mr.  Mather.  A very  small  amount.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  June  30,  1917,  were  $130,  and  thus  far  this  fiscal 
year,  or,  rather,  up  to  December  31,  1917,  the  receipts  were  $183.15. 
During  the  year  1918  we  will  accumulate  a great  deal  more  revenues 
than  we  have  ever  raised  before.  Upon  personal  investigation  of  the 
character  of  grazing  lands  in  the  park  we  have  opened  some  very 
large  areas  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle  and  have  raised  the  fee  from 
a nominal  sum  to  $2  per  head.  From  this  source  alone  our  revenues 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  should  total  $2,520.  We  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect more  from  the  automobiles  also.  The  travel  is  not  heavy  to  the 
Mesa  Verde  Park,  although  it  has  doubled  in  the  last  year.  The 
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travel  there  is  now  by  the  railroad  and  the  regular  transportation 
service.  The  number  of  private  automobiles  entering  the  park  last 
year  was  onl}^  364. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  them  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  charge  there  is  50  cents,  but  it  has  been  raised 
to  SI  for  the  1918  season. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  50-cent  rate  was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
inducing  travel  to  come  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  enough  to  be  an  annoyance  without  being 
enough  to  be  a justification.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $10,000 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  administration  item  was  practically  the  same 
as  we  are  estimating  for  next  year,  with  the  exception  that  we  are 
asking  for  one  more  temporary  ranger  this  year.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  estimates  for  administration  and  protection  are  the  same 
as  the  ones  under  which  we  are  now  operating.  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  expended  in  maintaining  the  roads; 
about  $600  was  expended  on  trails,  and  $983  in  the  construction  of 
a new  ranger  cabin.  Seven  hundred  dollars  in  the  repair  of  old 
ranger  station  for  museum  and  installation  of  show  cases  and  cabinets. 
One  thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars  was  expended  in  minor  repairs 
about  the  cliff  dwellings  that  are  accessible  to  tourists,  and  $100  was 
expended  in  surveying  a new  road.  That  made  a total  of  $8,600. 
The  remainder  of  that  fund  will  be  expended  between  now  and  the 
1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a park  is  this?  MTiat  is  its  area? 

Mr.  Albright.  Seventy-seven  square  miles,  or  48,966  acres. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  main  item  is  $10,000  for  a new  road? 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  connection  there  [indicating]  for  some 
distance.  Is  that  open  country? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  open  country,  but  the  county  can 
and  will  build  to  the  park  line  through  the  brush  at  very  low  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  leave  the  railroad  there? 

. Mr.  Albright.  At  Mancos. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  is  that? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad.  Now  we 
come  up  here  [indicating]  and  wind  up  alongside  the  mountain  here. 
This  is  called  Lookout  Point.  The  road  is  cut  right  into  the  face 
of  the  perpendicular  cliff.  Just  as  soon  as  this  road  was  cut,  it 
began  to  slide.  It  is  in  every  respect  like  the  Gardiner  Slide.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  road  maintenance  money  goes  on  this  road.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  roads  on  top  of  the  mesa  [indi- 
cating]. It  does  not  cost  more  than  $10  a mile  to  maintain  them 
in  any  season.  The  proposed  cut-off  road,  eliminating  Lookout 
Point,  will  provide  a fine  safe  highway  all  the  way  from  Mancos  to 
the  cliff  dwellings,  and  this  road  will  be  open  nearly  all  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  patented  lands  or  rights  of  way 
under  the  authority  of  this  provision  on  page  513  in  connection  with 
this  park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  did  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  item  of  $3,000  for  the  further  exca- 
vation of  Mummy  Lake  group  of  mounds  and  miscellaneous  cliff 
dwellings. 
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Mr.  Mather.  We  would  like  to  see  the  archseological  work  carried 
on,  the  excavation  work  that  Dr.  Fewkes  has  been  so  admirably  doing 
for  the  past  few  years.  If  there  is  any  preference  to  be  indicated 
between  this  item  and  the  one  covering  the  repair  of  Peabody  House, 
the  latter  should  be  considered  as  the  more  important.  Of  course, 
the  proposed  new  cut-off  road  is  an  essential  item  of  improvement 
that  demands  favorable  action  this  year  in  the  interest  of  safe  travel. 

With  further  reference  to  Peabody  House,  or  Square  Tower  House 
as  we  shall  hereafter  call  it,  I want  to  point  out  that  the  great  four- 
story  tower  of  this  cliff  dwelling  is  in  very  grave  danger  of  falling. 
There  is  a large  crack  in  the  masonry  at  its  base,  and  a large  hole 
in  its  western  side.  We  are  so  afraid  of  its  tumbling  over  that  we 
do  not  permit  visitors  to  go  near  the  ruin  except  when  accompanied 
by  a ranger. 

The  ruin  is  beautifully  situated  in  Navajo  Canyon  and  will,  when 
repaired,  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  park.  Besides 
the  great  four-story  tower  it  has  several  kivas,  or  underground  cere- 
monial chambers,  with  the  original  roofs  still  intact.  This  is  the 
only  ruin  in  the  park  where  the  coverings  of  the  kivas  have  been 
preserved  through  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
historic peoples  vanished. 

Another  reason  why  this  house  should  be  repaired  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  the  only  one  of  the  larger  cliff  dwellings 
which  remains  to  be  excavated.  It  ranks  with  Spruce  Tree  House, 
Cliff  Palace,  and  Balcony  House.  It  is  the  most  important  type  of 
prehistoric  structure. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  PARK,  COLO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  Pocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  Colo.,  for  which  you  ask  $10,000. 

Mr.  ^Iather.  Of  course  we  are  asking  for  the  usual  item  of  $10,000. 
You  will  notice  that  since  we  made  that  estimate  of  $26,937  for  1917, 
we  have  not  asked  for  more  than  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mather.  We  were  so  advised  by  the  then  chairman. 


SALARIES. 


The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  with  the  $10,000? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  majority  of  it  is  used  for  salaries,  $6,800  goes  for 
salaries  of  the  superintendent,  the  clerk,  and  the  rangers. 

. The  Chairman.  Do  jmu  get  any  revenues  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  get  some  revenues.  We  got  $871  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  $371  for  the  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  accommodations  in  the  park? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  three  or  four  lodges,  small  ac- 
commodations in  the  park.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  accommoda- 
tions are  at  Estes  Park,  which  is  the  village  outside  of  the  park  proper. 

The  Chairman.  They  still  call  a part  of  this  countr}^  Estes  Park  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Estes  Park  is  the  name  of  the  village.  Of  course, 
that  name  is  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  Have  }mu  any  sleeping  accommodations  in  the 
park? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir;  five  lodges,  small  establishments  in  the  high 
mountains.  People  go  there  by  trail.  They  are  very  small  enter- 
prises. There  are  also  several  big  hotels  in  the  park,  but  they  are  on 
patented  land. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  looking  to  the  acquir- 
ing of  those  areas  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  as  yet.  Idiat  section  of  the  park  was  added 
less  than  a year  ago. 

We  have  a good  superintendent  who  gets  a great  deal  of  work  out 
of  the  rangers  in  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer.  We  have  done 
some  trail  building  and  telephone-line  construction  through  the  effi- 
cient work  of  the  men  during  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  with  the 
small  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  the  acreage  of  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  park  ? Is  it  very  considerable  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-three 
acres. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREG. 

AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  '^Crater  Lake  National  Park, 
Oregon,^'  and  you  are  asking  $17,425.  You  have  $15,000  for  the 
present  year.  You  are  also  asking  for  some  new  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  asking  for  an  automobile  at  this  park,  which 
we  have  never  had.  This  is  one  of  the  two  new  automobiles,  which, 
we  are  asking  for  the  park  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  automobiles  at  all  of  the  other  parks? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  at  all  the  larger  parks,  except  Sequoia  and 
Crater  Lake.  Tliese  are  the  two  parks  for  which  we  are  asking 
automobiles  this  year. 

BUILDING  FOR  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  item  of  $3,000  for  a new  building  for 
the  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  There  are  at  the  superintendent's  headquarters 
only  three  buildings,  one  occupied  by  a ranger,  another  very  small 
building  used  as  an  office  and  post  office,  a one-room  cabin,  and  then 
the  superintendent's  residence.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  State 
of  Oregon  ceded  jurisdiction  of  the  park  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  jurisdiction  and  appointed  a United  States  com- 
missioner to  punish  all  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  however,  has  failed  to  provide  any  accom-* 
modations  for  the  commissioner  and  his  family.  We  have  had  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  the  superintendent's  residence. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  the  superintendent  do  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  He  is  a single  man  and  occupies  a room  in  the 
building.  Our  idea  in  putting  in  the  estimate  for  a new  administra- 
tion building  was  to  provide  an  office  for  both  the  LTnited  States 
commissioner  and  the  superintendent  and  then  use  the  present  office 
for  the  superintendent,  leaving  the  commissioner  where  he  is,  because 
he  has  a family.  The  superintendent  is  single,  as  I have  stated. 
He  can  use  the  present  office  for  his  quarters,  because  he  is  only  in 
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there  half  the  year.  This  new  building  ought  to  be  built,  but  we 
could  operate  another  3"ear  without  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Tliere  is  a veiy  considerable  increase  in  your  sal- 
aried force  over  1917  in  the  estimates  for  1919.  What  is  your 
present,  force  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Just  the  same  as  we  are  asking  for  1919. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  that  force  now? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  principally  employees  employed 
temporarily  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  you  had  the  same  authority  in  the 
last  bill? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  had  a lump-sum  appropriation  and  we  allotted 
that  amount  for  administrative  purposes.  The  fire  hazard  in  that 
park  is  verir  great.  We  have  to  appoint  a number  of  temporary 
rangers  in  the  summer  time  for  patrol  purposes  and  also  for  checking 
in  the  automobiles. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  one  $1,200  man  that  j^ou  put  under  the 
head  of  superintendent,  that  ^mu  did  not  have  in  1917.  Have  you 
that  employee  now  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  paying  him  $1,500  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  onl}^  two  permanent  emploj^ees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  advanced  the  superintendent  to  $1,500 
and  have  appointed  a new  employee,  an  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent, at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Albright.  No,  sir;  the  superintendent  got  $1,200  in  1917. 
We  have  only  two  permanent  employees  in  the  Crater  Lake  National 
Park,  the  superintendent,  at  $1,500,  and  a ranger,  at  $1,200.  One 
lives  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  and  the  other  on  the  west  side. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  clerk-stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  He  is  onlir  a temporary  employee,  and  is  there  not 
to  exceed  tlu*ee  months. 


TRAILS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  under  ^^maintenance”  for  a new  trail 
from  rim  of  crater  to  surface  of  lake,  three-quarters  of  a mile.  Is  that 
necessary  this  j^ear  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  absolute^  necessary.  We  constructed  a 
new  trail  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  to  the  surface  of  the  lake  during 
the  past  year,  cutting  it  out  of  almost  perpendicular  walls.  The 
committee  gave  us  $7,000  extra  to  construct  that  trail.  It  will 
probably  cost  a thousand  dollars  to  dear  away  the  rubbish  after  the 
storms  of  the  first  winter  attack  a trail  of  that  kind.  Hereafter  the 
trail  vfill  probably  cost  $100  or  $200  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  trail  system,  except  the  above  trail,  20  miles, 
cost  you  $25  a mile  to  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  “construction”  you  have  “Union 
Peak  Trail,  6 miles,  at  $160  a mile,  $960”  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a new  trail,  used  entirely  for 
developing  better  fire  protection.  It  leads  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park,  giving  a com- 
mand of  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  park. 
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WATER  SUPPLY"  INSTALLIVIENT. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  Water  system  for  camp  grounds  on  rim  of  lake 
$2,800.  This  is  a camping  place  that  you  have  for  tourists  and  you 
want  to  put  in  a water  system  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  hotel  is  located  at  the  present  time  on  the  rim 
of  the  lake.  It  has  a water  system  of  its  own.  The  water  is  forced 
up  several  hundred  feet  into  a tank,  right  near  the  public  camp 
ground.  The  hotel  concessionaire  has  always  supplied  the  visiting 
camper  with  water  heretofore,  but  the  campers  have  been  increasing 
in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  he  finds  he  can  no  longer  do  so. 
His  plant  is  deteriorating  somewhat,  his  hotel  is  not  paying,  and 
he  has  finally  told  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  supply 
the  public  camps  with  water  any  longer.  That  necessitates  our  put- 
ting in  some  sort  of  a system  for  the  visitor  who  does  not  patronize 
his  establishment. 

Mr.  By"rnes.  You  either  have  to  put  that  system  in  or  else  he  will 
have  to  go  to  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  hotel  owner  says  that  he  can  not  supply  them 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  will  supply  them  if  they  are  guests  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Of  course.  He  uses  the  water  in  the  operation  of 
the  hotel.  This  item  is  one  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
campers  can  not  stay  on  the  rim  without  water  and  will  have  to  go 
several  miles  to  the  next  water,  leaving  them  clear  away  from  the 
principal  point  of  interest. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  lake  is  approximately  1,500  feet  below  the  rim 
and  of  course  there  is  no  chance  to  utihze  the  lake  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  camping  parties  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Albright.  Quite  a considerable  number.  The  park  is  really 
only  open  during  three  months  of  the  year.  During  that  period 
campers  come  in  large  numbers  and  they  are  increasing. 

Mr.  By"rnes.  The  revenues  were  $5,500? 

Mr.  Mather.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1917,  the  revenues  wBre 
$4,565,  and  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  $5,500.  I think  we  ought 
to  state  the  automobile  fee  is  $2.50  for  the  season. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  War  Department  is  asking  $50,000  this  year 
for  road  construction,  with  a view  to  completing  the  road  around 
Crater  Lake.  What  do  you  know  about  that  road  construction  and 
its  importance  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  finish  it,  to  com- 
plete the  road  around  the  rim  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  several  years 
in  the  course  of  construction,  and  the  fact  that  one  more  year’s  work 
would  clear  it  up  and  finish  the  engineers’  work  in  the  park  would 
be  of  certain  advantage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  finish  that  work  more  cheaply  than  the 
War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I do  not  know  that  we  could  finish  this  particular 
work  more  cheaply,  but  I think  we  could.  They  are  operating  under 
a large  overhead  expense  at  this  point,  as  they  handle  this  work  out 
of  their  office  in  Portland. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  After  this  road  around  the  lake  is  completed,  the 
present  contemplated  construction  work  would  be  pretty  well  done  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  would.  There  would  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  take  all  of  the  road  work  over  in  that  park  when  this  particular 
piece  of  work  is  finished. 

AVIND  CAVE  NATIONAL  PARK,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^^Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S. 
Dak.,’’  and  you  have  $2,500  for  this  year  and  are  asking  for  $5',145 
for  next  year.  I notice  under  the  employees,  you  are  increasing  the 
compensation  and  I judge  that  you  have  just  increased  the  salary 
of  the  superintendent  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  the  man  Avho  Avas 
getting  $75  you  increase  to  $90  and  the  man  aaNo  is  getting  $50  per 
month  you  increase  to  $75,  so  that  you  have  an  increase  of  seven 
hundred  and  some  odd  dollars  for  salaries? 

Mi\  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  That  increase  Avent  into  effect  July,  last 
year.  That  is,  for  the  year  1918. 

IVIr.  Byrnes.  You  only  received  the  same  appropriation  that  you 
received  before,  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  But  Ave  had  considerable  revenues  from  that  park. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoav  much  Avere  the  revenues  ? 

^Ir.  Albright.  $1,632.60. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Do  you  charge  the  people  for  going  into  the  cave? 

'Mr.  IMather.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  quite  a revenue. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoav  much  do  you  charge  the  individual? 

IVIr.  IVIather.  25  cents. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  superintendent  is  getting  $1,500.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  men  over  1918. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  total  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1918 
under  the  head  of  employees  ? 

IMr.  Albright.  Approximately  the  same  as  for  1919.  We  have 
not  the  exact  items  here.  We  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  force 
any. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Do  you  anticipate  increasing  the  compensation  of  the 
present  force  ? 

Air.  Albright.  No,  sir;  only  such  increases  as  may  be  given  to  all 
employees  of  the  Government  aauII  be  given  to  our  Wind  Cave  em- 
ployees. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Under  ‘Construction”  you  have  four  bridges  at 
approximately  $500  each.  Where  are  those  bridges,  and  AA'hat  is  the 
necessity  of  constructmg  them  at  this  time? 

Air.  Albright.  Those  four  bridges  are  on  the  mam  higliAA’ay 
through  the  park.  They  are  old  bridges  constructed  many  years 
before  the  park  was  created  and  they  have  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  think  they  should  be  replaced  entirely.  That  is  the 
main  and  essential  item  of  the  estimate  as  far  as  improvement  is 
concerned.  The  superintendent  has  been  asking  for  that  money  for 
a considerable  period  of  time.  We  had  a special  man  go  to  the  park 
last  fall  and  study  the  road  conditions.  He  reported  that  the  bridge- 
Avork  Avas  undoubtedly  the  most  important  thing  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  park. 

All-.  Byrnes.  About  one-thfid  of  this  park  is  used  as  a game 
preserve  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 
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Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

j\Ii\  Byrnes.  A sort  of  a private  park? 

Ml’.  Mather.  Tliey  get  their  appropriation  tlirougli  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  upkeep  of  the  game  preserve. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a superintendent  at  $1,500  and  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  or  another  superintendent  at  $1 ,000  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yo  ; that  $1,000  refers  to  the  old  salary  of  1917. 
Tliat  is  out  for  this  year.  I think  that  is  what  you  probahh^  bad  in 
mind  when  you  raised  the  question  in  regard  to  Crater  Lake.  Tiie 
same  man  appears  in  the  two  lines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  increase  his  salary? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes;  but  it  was  increased  for  the  current  yeai-. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a ranger  at  $90  and  one  at  $75.  Do  you 
employ  them  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  In  the  summer  months  a temporary  ranger  is  em- 
ployed. The  other  is  on  duty  over  half  the  year. 

NEW  bridges. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  bridges — are  they  in  such  a condition  that  you 
have  to  put  a new  bridge  at  each  place — ^four  new  bridges  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  they  impassable  now? 

Mr.  Albright.  Not  impassable,  but  dangerous,  likely  to  go  out  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  all  four  of  them.  They  were  all  built  at 
the  same  time  and  are  all  subjected  to  the  same  travel.  The  high- 
way between  Denver  and  Deadwood  goes  right  through  the  park,  and 
these  four  bridges  are  on  the  park  section  of  the  road.  Of  course, 
all  the  travel  north  toward  Deadwood  goes  over  those  bridges  in  the 
summer  months. 

PLATT  NATIONAL  PARK,  OKLA. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  PAVILION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  Platt  National  - Park,  Okla.’’ 
and  you  had  $7,180,  and  you  are  asking  lor  $8,550.  Your  main 
expenditure  seems  to  be  for  the  construction  of  a pavilion  at  Beach 
Spring  and  structure  to  prevent  overflow  by  creek. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  principaPitem. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  of  building  that  pavilion  now? 

Mr.  Mather.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  absolute  necessity. 

MAINTENANCE  roads  AND  BRIDGES, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  you  want 
$910? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 
There  is  of  CQurse  a large  local  travel  at  that  point — it  is  largely  local 
from  the  adjoining  town  of  Sulphur  and  near-by  towns  in  Oklahoma. 
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TELEPHONE  SYSTEM,  LIGHT,  FUEL,  FENCES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  yon  estimate  $800  for  telephone  sys- 
tem, lights,  fuel,  building  fences,  etc.  MTiat  is  it  mostly  for,  the 
telephone  system  or  the  other  items  ? 

Mr.  ^Iather.  I do  not  think  it  refers  specifically  to  any  one  item 
just  to  the  general  item  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  same  item  in  1917  you  spent  only  $155. 

Mr.  khiTHER.  lYell,  the  other  items  were  worked  out  more  spe- 
cifically. The  expenditures  were  specifically  shown  under  the  differ- 
ent heads  of  fuel,  telephone,  etc.,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  use  of  the  pavilion  you  propose  at 
Beach  Spring;  what  is  it  for,  protection  from  storms? 

Mr.  Mather.  For  use  as  a covering  at  the  spring  to  shelter  visitors 
during  the  stormy  weather  and  also  for  better  protection  of  the  spring 
itself.  It  would  be  a resting  place  for  visitors  and  especially  for  those 
who  go  to  the  spring  to  drink  the  healthful  waters. 

PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  MONLTMENTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^ Protection  of  national  monuments,’’ 
and  you  have  $5,000  for  this  year  and  you  are  asking  for  $14,600? 
Under  the  head  of  employees’  salaries,  you  are  asking  for  $2,566. 
How  much  did  you  expend  this  year  ? 

ZION  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

(See  p.  1357.) 

Mr.  Albright.  Tliis  year  about  $1,300.  One  new  place  has  been 
provided,  custodian  of  the  Zion  National  Monument  in  southern 
Utah.  The  Government  built  a road  there,  last  }"ear,  costing  ap- 
proximately $15,000,  and  Mr.  W.  Wiley,  who  used  to  maintain  a 
system  of  public  camps  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  has  established  a 
permanent  camp  and  transportation  line.  Tliere  were  several  hundred 
visitors  there  last  year.  It  is  being  developed  as  a tourist  resort,  and 
we  must  assist  the  enterprise  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  MTiat  is  the  character  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Zion  Canyon  is  a very  deep,  narrow  gorge,  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  Yosemite  Valley,  only  that  it  is  very  highly 
colored.  There  are  domes  and  spires  as  in  the  Yosemite,  but  the 
canyon  was  probably  caused  by  the  erosive  action  of  very  swift  run- 
ning water  rather  than  b}-  ice,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Yosemite.  The 
canyon  walls  var}^  from  2,500  to  3,000  feet  in  height,  the  first  1,500 
feet  of  which  are  red  sandstone;  on  top  of  that  is  about  800  or  1,000 
feet  of  white  sandstone,  and  then  more  red  on  top  of  that.  It  is  a 
very  brilliantly  colored  gorge,  and  a very  beautiful  one. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  is  it  necessaiy  to  put  a custodian  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  fact  that  we  have  established  a camp  there  and 
established  a transportation  line  from  Lund,  on  the  Salt  Lake  road, 
to  this  monument. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  is  there  for  a custodian  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  General  supervision  and  protection. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  nothing  to  be  injured,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  kL\THER.  We  built  a good  road  through  there  and  expended 
$15,000  in  the  construction  of  it ; it  must  be  maintained;  trails  must  be 
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built,  and  service  to  the  public  must  be  watched.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  increasing  since  this  camp  was  established,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  park  literature.  Tliere  are  pictures  of  the  canyon 
in  the  portfolio. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  is  it  from  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  About  100  miles. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  goes  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  Tourists  from  Salt  Lake,  from  California,  and  also 
from  the  east,  to  a limited  extent.  We  had  people  there  from  all 
over  the  United  States  last  year.  The  Raymond  & Whitcomb 
agency  took  a party  there  during  the  summer.  The  camp  is  equipped 
just  the  same  as  the  camps  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is  quite  a 
good  sized  establishment,  and  the  transportation  line  is  using  first 
class  machines.  The  State -of  Utah  put  its  convicts  on  the  road 
leading  to  the  monument  and  built  a very  fine  highway. 

There  are  many  Government  interests  to  care  for  in  Zion  Canyon 
aside  from  problems  of  road  and  trail  improvement. 

There  is  a sawmill  above  the  Zion  Canyon  which  markets  its 
lumber  by  transferring  it  by  cable  to  the  floor  of  the  valley,  then 
transporting  it  from  there  to  neighboring  towns.  The  activities 
of  these  lumbermen  must  be  supervised. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  pastured  above  the  rim  and  constantly  work 
down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  valley.  We  should  have  a custodian  of 
the  monument  to  prevent  the  trespass  of  cattle,  and  stimulate  an 
interest  in  the  beautiful  valley  on  the  part  of  the  stockmen  and 
farmers. 

Some  day  this ' place  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  resorts 
of  the  West,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  it  in  its  natural 
state.  Even  if  the  permanent  camp  transportation  service  was  not 
being  operated  and  no  visitors  were  going  to  this  monument,  it  would 
be  a very  profitable  investment  for  the  Government  to  keep  a cus- 
todian there  until  such  time  as  Congress  arranges  to  begin  its  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  you  have  your  custodian  at  $900  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  Muir  Woods,,  the  monument  which  was  presented 
by  former  Congressman  Kent. 

We  have  always  had  a custodian  at  that  point,  and  before  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  national  monument  at  Muir  Woods, 
the  custodian  was  paid  by  the  General  Land  Office  out  of  one  of  its 
lump  sum  appropriations. 

DEVILS  TOWER,  WYO. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  propose  to  expend  $500  at  Devils  Tower  for  the 
resurfacing,  grading,  and  widening  of  3.094  miles  of  road,  at  approxi- 
mately $160  per  mile.  You  have  expended  some  money  there  in 
cooperation  with  the  county. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  expended  no  money  as  yet,  but  during  the 
past  year  the  county  in  which  the  monument  is  located  spent  between 
$400  and  $450  in  constructing  a road  up  to  the  Devils  Tower  itself. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  promised  to  spend 'some  money  there. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  were  not  able  to  spend  any  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  but  we  have  advised  the  county,  in  view  of  the  work  they 
accomplished,  that  we  would  submit  an  estimate  to  complete  the 
work  next  year. 
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Mr.  ^L\ther.  I think  you  ought  to  make  some  promise  of  spending 
some  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  had  our  item  in  the  general  estimate  last  year, 
but  it  was  cut  in  half  and  we  could  not  arrange  with  the  county  until 
so  late  in  the  summer  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  county  has  spent  approxhnately  $500, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  do  you  expect  to  keep  your  part  of  the  con- 
tract and  agreement — in  other  words,  when  do  you  expect  to  do  any 
work  ? 

kir.  Albright.  Our  plan  has  been  to  do  the  work  immechately 
after  the  opening  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  the  understanding  of  the  people  there  that 
you  were  to  do  it  tliis  fiscal  year.  Have  you  not  the  funds  with 
which  you  can  do  it? 

Mr.  Albright.  By  readjusting  the  allotments  for  other  monuments 
we  can  probably  assemble  sufficient  money  to  do  the  work  this  fiscal 
year,  but  ifwiU  mean  the  readjustment  of  other  allotments.  The 
Devihs  Tower  work  was  not  considered  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  readjusting  all  of  the  allotments  due  to  the  fact  that  only  $5,000 
was  appropriated,  whereas  $10,000  had  been  estimated  for.  By 
changing  the  allotments  for  the  present  work  it  can  be  done  before 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

ZION  CANYON. 

(See  p.  1355.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  $1,520  for  Mukuntuweap  or  Zion 
Canyon.  MTiat  is  that  for  ? 

klr.  Albright.  $920  of  that  amount  is  for  repairing  the  road 
constructed  by  the  Government  last  year  under  the  $15,000  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  deficiency  act  of  September  8,  1916;  the 
remainder  is  for  the  construction  of  3 miles  of  trail;  those  3 miles  of 
trail  are  to  be  built  in  order  to  afford  access  to  the  rim  of  the  canyon 
above. 

kir.  Byrnes.  Does  that  road  need  repairing  aheady  ? 

^Ir.  Albright.  Any  road  of  that  character  needs  repairing  every 
year,  because  it  is  just  a common  dirt  road. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  gets  more  or  less  washed  out  in  a canyon  of  that 
character. 

PAPAGO  SAGUARO FENCING. 

kir.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  Papago  Saguaro,  fencing,  approximately 
8 miles,  at  $125  per  mile,  $1,000.  Wliat  is  the  necessity  for  that 
fencing  now  ? 

kir.  Albright.  That  monument  was  created  to  preserve  the  best 
area  of  desert  flora  that  we  know  of  in  the  Southwest.  It  contains 
different  species  of  cactus  and  yucca.  We  want  to  fence  the  monu- 
ment in  order  to. keep  the  cattle  and  sheep  away. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  have  you  had  it? 

klr.  Albright.  We  have  had  it  for  three  years. 

kir.  Byrnes.  The  cattle  have  not  destroyed  it  up  to  this  time, 
have  they? 
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Mr.  Albright.  It  appears  that  cattle  are  just  beginning  to  be 
ranged  in  that  neighborhood.  There  is  no  record  of  their  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  monument  prior  to  this  time,  although  some 
have  been  ranged  there  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  this  place  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  in  Arizona.  It  was  created  January  31,  1914, 
and  contains  2,000  acres.  It  is  not  very  far  from  Phoenix. 

petrified  forest. 

REPAIR,  GRADING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  Petrified  Forest,  repair,  grading,  and 
maintenance  of  5 miles  of  road,  including  construction  of  necessary 
culverts  and  bridges,  at  $1,000  per  mile,  $5,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Petrified  Forest  comprises  three  fossil  forests 
some  distance  apart.  The  main  highway  of  southern  California  goes 
through  one  of  these  forests  and  this  money  is  being  requested  to 
repair  the  roads  through  these  various  tracts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  these  5 miles  of  road  be  through  the  monu- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Albright.  This  money  is  to  be  expended  in  the  monument. 
We  are  not  going  to  expend  any  money  between  them;  we  are  only 
going  to  expend  money  in  the  three  tracts  themselves. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  will  build  the  connecting  roads  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  State  is  going  to  undertake  that  work.  The 
roads  are  already  built,  but  they  need  repair. 

SITKA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  the  Sitka  National  Monument,  repairs 
to  totems,  erecting  guideposts,  clearing  undergrowth  from  grounds, 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  another  item  we  had  in  last  year,  and  when 
only  $5,000  was  appropriated,  we  cut  it  out  of  our  season’s  plans. 
This  monument  includes  a very  magnificent  collection  of  totem  poles, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  tottering,  and  the 
whole  collectoin  is  likely  to  fall  down  sooner  or  later,  unless  they  are 
reinforced  and  put  in.  permanent  condition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  work  needed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are 
liable  to  hear  at  any  time  of  the  best  of  the  totem  poles  falling  down. 
This  is  a worthy  maintenance  item  in  every  respect. 

MUIR  WOODS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  Muir  Woods,  gravelling  and  maintenance 
of  1 mile  of  road,  $875 ; construction  of  3 miles  of  trails  and  fire  lanes, 
at  approximately  $200  per  mile,  $6t)0,  in  all  $1,475. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  is  absolutely  necessary;  the  road  leads  right 
through  the  center  of  the  monument  and  connects  with  a system  of 
roads  which  the  county  has  greatly  improved  in  the  past  year.  This 
monument  road  has  never  been  repaired  by  the  Government,  but  the 
work  projected  here  should  be  accomplished  this  summer. 
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MONTEZTOIA  CASTLE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  Montezuma  Castle,  maintenance  and 
continuation  of  work  of  installing  supports  to  ruin  walls  and  floors, 
and  improvement  of  approach  to  castle,  $500. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  Hionument  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  southwest;  it  stands  in  a cliff  75  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  canyon  and  the  only  way  to  reach  it  is  by  ladders.  We  have 
done  some  work  there  this  year,  but  we  could  not  allot  sufficient  money 
to  finish  it.  The  reservation  is  quite  accessible,  and  visited  by  many 
motorists  from  all  over  the  country. 

SIGNS  FOR  ROADS,  TRAILS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  signs  for  roads,  trails,  ruins,  and  natural 
features  within  the  national  monuments,  including  warning  notices 
against  depredations,  $1,000. 

Mr.  Albright.  Practically  none  of  these  national  monuments  have 
any  signs  directing  travelers  to  the  principal  points  of  interest  and 
have  no  signs  warning  trespassers  and  calling  their  attention  to  the 
law  governing  the  protection  of  these  monuments.  Our  idea  is  to 
spread  this  $1,000  over  as  many  monuments  as  possible,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ones  that  are  being  visited  by  people,  in  providing 
proper  signs  directing  them  to  the  places  of  interest  and  inviting  their 
attention  to  the  penalties  which  they  will  suffer  for  acts  of  vandalism. 

HAWAII  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  about  the  item  ^^For  expenses  incident  to 
securing  donations  of  patented  lands  and  rights  of  way  over  patented 
lands  in  Hawaii  National  Park,  $750 ’T 

Mr.  Mather.  That  expenditure  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
investigation  in  Hawaii  itself. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  the  law  creating  that  park  provided  that 
certain  rights  of  way  and  certain  lands  should  be  obtained  before 
any  appropriations  were  made  for  the  upkeep  of  the  park  We  feel 
that  in  order  to  make  a proper  study  of  the  park 

^Ir.  Mondell  (interposing).  Where  is  the  location  of  the  Hawaii 
National  Park? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  occupies  two  areas  on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  The 
craters  on  that  island  are  Kilauea  and  Mauna  Loa,  and  the  crater  of 
Haleakala  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  there  are  three  national  parks  ? 

kli'.  Mather.  Three  tracts,  but  these  are  combined  in  the  enabling 
act,  and  are  known  as  the  Hawaii  National  Park.  The  law  states 
that  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  until  certain  rights  of  ^ay  are 
granted  to  -the  Government.  We  have  complied  with  that  law  to 
the  extent  of  getting  all  the  private  holdings  in  the  Mauna  Loa  tract, 
a total  of  7,926  acres,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  in  the 
Way  of  getting  rights  of  way  or  patented  holdings  in  the  other  two 
tracts. 

Here  again  is  a case  where  plans  for  the  future  can  be  prepared 
during  the  period  of  the  war  for  the  information  of  Congress.  When 
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Congress  created  the  park  it  was  clear  that  it  did  not  intend  to 
immediately  begin  its  development.  It  was  also  clear  that  Congress 
understood  that  there  were  very  large  tracts  of  private  holdings  in 
the  park  areas,  and  that  effort  should  he  made  to  eliminate  these 
private  holdings  or  obtain  all  necessary  rights  of  way  over  them  for 
park  purposes. 

I have  never  been  in  Hawaii,  nor  has  any  other  member  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  I feel  quite  certain  that  we  could  not  go  this 
year,  but  I would  like  to  have  sufficient  funds  available  to  send  a 
representative,  preferably  an  engineer,  to  examine  the  park  tracts 
and  plan  a proper  trail  development,  and,  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Territory,  make  a study  of  road  problems  with  a view  to  submitting 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  park  to  Congress  for  consideration 
after  the  war  is  over.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be  conducted  during 
the  war  period  at  low  cost  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable. 

Last  winter  the  second  party  of  Congressmen  to  visit  the  islands 
in  recent  years  inspected  the  park  areas.  Several  of  them  have 
expressed  surprise  that  we  have  no  representative  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  nor  have  not  even  sent  anyone  over  to  study  conditions. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  this  because  we  have  had  no 
available  funds.  We  can  hardly  depend  upon  the  Territory  officials 
to  represent  us  in  planning  the  development  of  Hawaii  Park  because 
they  do  not  know  anything  about  the  administration  of  the  national 
park  system.  Furthermore,  they  are  burdened  with  duties  of  their 
own  and  can  not  devote  any  appreciable  part  of  their  time  to  outside 
interests. 

LASSEN  VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK,  CAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Cal., 
for  which  you  are  requesting  $5,000. 

Mr.  Mather.  This  is  a park  for  which  there  has  never  been  an 
appropriation  made  since  the  park  was  created,  and  it  is  stiff  being 
handled  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  it  created? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  was  created  two  years  ago,  in  1916.  The  act 
carried  an  inhibition  of  $5,000  on  appropriations.  We  are  asking 
for  this  amount  because  it  is  the  very  least  that  we  can  get  along 
with. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  money  you 
are  asking  for  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park? 

SUPERINTENDENT TEMPORARY  RANGERS. 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  as  it  is  submitted  here.  We  suggest  $1,500  for 
a chief  ranger,  but  it  should  be  for  a superintendent,  and  $900  for 
two  temporary  rangers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  would  they  do? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  do  the  same  work  in  patrolling  the  ; 

park  that  is  being  done  by  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  ; 

used  to  maintain  a couple  of  rangers  in  there.  There  is  some  work  ^ 

to  be  done  in  the  way  of  road  and  trail  construction  if  we  are  to  put  4 

it  on  the  map  as  a national  park.  J 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  accessible  is  it?  | 

i 
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Mr.  Albright.  It  is  almost  as  accessible  as  any  national  park  from 
both  the  east  and  the  west.  It  is  accessible  from  Southern  Pacific 
points  on  both  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  there  are  roads  leading 
right  into  the  park  itself.  There  is  one  hotel  in  the  park  called  the 
Drake  Hotel,  or  it  is  sometimes  knovm  as  Drakesbad.  Another 
resort  is  being  developed  and  will  doubtless  be  open  during  the 
season  of  1918. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Did  jmu  say  that  the  railroad  actually  penetrates 
the  park  area? 

Mr.  Albright.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  accessible  by  automobile  roads 
from  railroad  points  on  three  sides.  It  is  accessible  from  Susan ville 
on  the  east  and  from  Redding  and  Red  Bluff  on  the  west;  also  from 
Keddie  on  the  western  Pacific. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Are  there  any  automobile  roads  actually  in  the 
park  area? 

Mr.  xIlbright.  We  understand  that  there  are  roads  up  to  the 
park  and  sufficiently  far  into  the  park  to  reach  Drake’s  Hotel  and 
other  points. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  not  been  there,  have  you? 

Mr.  Wither.  Neither  of  us  have  been  there. 

It  seems  that  this  park  ought  either  be  turned  back  into  the  public 
domain  or  else  placed  under  our  control.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
almost  ^‘110  man’s  land.”  Tlie  Forest  Service  is  giving  it  such  atten- 
tion as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  give,  but  it  necessarily  must  devote  its 
particular  attention  to  the  surrounding  forests.  Last  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  park  was  visited  by  approximately  8,000  people.  I 
believe  that  this  estimate  is  correct.  There  are  splendid  opportu- 
nities to  fish  and  camp  in  the  park,  and  when  this  number  of  people 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  of  this  kind  there  is  bound  to  be 
great  danger  of  fire.  There  are  large  areas  of  magnificent  forests  in 
the  86,000  acres  comprising  the  park,  and  it  is  these  forests  I am 
principally  concerned  about.  In  the  last  anatysis  the  very  few  em- 
ployees that  we  could  put  into  the  park  under  the  appropriation  re- 
quested would  have  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  protection  of  the 
forests  and  wild  animals. 

Last  year  the  point  was  made  that  the  park  could  not  be  protected 
properly  with  $5,000.  This  point  was  made  by  the  chairman  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  discussing  an  amendment  that  was  proposed  to 
the  sundry  civil  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  park  for  the  1918 
fiscal  year.  When  we  consider,  however,  that  Rocky  Mountain 
Park,  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  big  as  Lassen  Volcanic  Park,  is 
administered  and  protected  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner  for  only 
$10,000,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  handle  Lassen  Volcanic  Park  without 
any  difficulty.  Of  course,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  undertake 
any  improvement  work  on  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  or  even  on 
double  that  amount. 

MOUNT  M’KINLEY  NATIONAL  PARK,  ALASKA, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  Mount  McKinley  National  Park, 
Alaska.  For  protection  and  improvement  you  ask  $10,000,  to  be 
immediately  available. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  this  park  will  not  be  available  for  visitors 
for  a considerable  time,  but  it  was  reserved  last  year  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  game.  There  are  fine  herds  of  caribou  and  mountain 
sheep  in  there,  and  we  are  asking  for  this  money  at  this  time  in  order 
to  secure  the  protection  of  that  game.  As  the  Alaskan  Kailroad  is 
being  constructed  there  is  more  and  more  opportunity  for  poaching  and 
the  indiscriminate  killing  of  game  in  this  reservation.  That  explains 
why  we  are  asking  for  this  estimate  at  this  time.  In  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years,  when  the  railroad  is  finished,  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  tourist  travel. 

The  park  was  created  as  an  emergency  measure  mainly  for  the 
protection  of  the  caribou.  It  was  rushed  through  both  Houses  as  an 
emergency  measure,  and  was  considered  by  Congress  as  such.  But 
since  the  park  was  created,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  poaching  in 
the  park,  and  at  the  present  time  that  poaching  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  really  know  about  poaching  going  on 
there  now  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  only  know  from  what  the  new  governor  of 
Alaska  says  about  it,  and  he  came  from  there  within  the  past  few 
months.  He  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Territories  on  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  killing  of  wild  game  animals  in  northern  Alaska 
and  he  said  that  the  killing  had  been  going  on  there  ever  since  the 
park  was  created.  I call  your  attention  to  this  testimony  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Riggs,  jr.,  then  a member  of  the  Alaska  Engineering 
Commission,  and  now  governor  of  Alaska,  before  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  on  February  6,  last: 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  there rany  national  park  reserves  or  forest  reserves  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  in  interior  Alaska. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mount  McKinley? 

Mr.  Riggs.  They  have  a national  parlc  reservation  there  which  is  a game  preserve. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Where  the  killing  of  game  is  prohibited? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Doweli,.  Row  large  a reservation  is  that? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  contains  about  2,200  square  miles.  The  law  provides  that  men  may 
prosriect  in  that  park  and.  locate  mineral  claims,  and  a man  may  kill  game  in  there  for 
his  own  use. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  natioijal  park? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  .Johnson.  Does  the  law  provide  that? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  no  appropriation  for  the  park. 

Mr.  Dowell.  Is  the  law  for  the  protection  of  game  in  that  preserve  observed  by  the 
inhabitants  there? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dowell.  So  it  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  game  is  concerned,  whether  it 
is  io  that  park  or  outside? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Unfortunately  the  game  hunters  during  the  present  v'ear  are  not  observ- 
ing that.  That  is  something  that  would  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  park  wardens 
when  an  appropriation  is  given  the  park  serxdce  with  which  to  hire  the  wardens. 

I also  call  attention  to  this  further  statement  by  Mr.  Riggs  made 
on  March  5,  last,  before  the  Committee  on  Territories: 

What  we  need  is  wardens.  If  the  s))ortsmen  of  this  country  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing really  constructive  they  could  assist  us  in  getting  more  wardens,  so  that  we  would 
be  in  a position  to  utilize  Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  which  will  be  a game  refuge, 
and  which  is  the  breeding  ground  of  practically  the  largest  amount  of  game  in  that 
section.  They  mdght  also  advocate  a heavy  bounty  on  wolves. 

In  personal  conference  with  us  throughout  the  vdnter,  the  governor 
has  pointed  out  the  danger  to  these  herds,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
have  appeared  before  the  committee  in  behalf  of  our  estimates  if  he 
could  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  this. 
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We  have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  with  this  great  park 
and  wild  animal  preserve  during  the  last  year  because  we  received 
no  money  for  the  reservation  rdter  it  was  dedicated  for  park  purposes 
in  February,  1917.  As  soon  as  the  President  signed  the  bill,  Secre- 
tary Lane  submitted  a supplemental  estimate  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  1918  fiscal  year  to  Congress.  The  sundry  civil  bill  was  then 
pending  in  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  the  request. 

In  the  Secretary’s  letter  regarding  this  estimate,  the  following 
statement  was  made: 

This  park  was  created  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1917.  It  embraces  an  area  of 
approximately  2,200  square  miles,  or  1,408,000  acres,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  great- 
est game  sanctuaries  in  the  world. 

It  is  importamt  that  this  appropriation  be  made  in  the  pending  sundry  civil  bill, 
in  order  that  early  protection  may  be  given  the  wild  life  of  the  park.  The  increasing 
population  at  points  along  the  Alaskan  Railroad  has  threatened  the  total  destruction 
of  the  wild  animals  of  this  region,  and  it  is  to  provide  a refuge  for  them  that  Congress 
established  the  new  park. 

There  is  no  intention  of  immediately  improving  this  park  or  making  it  accessible 
to  the  public.  Our  deep  concern  is  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  wild  animals 
and  their  preservation  for  the  enjoyment  of  people  in  future  years,  when  the  park  is 
made  accessible.  I do  pot  know  that  as  much  as  $10,000  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  these  animals,  but  this  amount  should  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose.  There  will  necessarily  have  to  be  constructed  during  the  year 
several  ranger  cabins,  barns,  and  other  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  park 
employees. 

SIEUB  DE  MONTS  NATIONAL  MONUISIENT,  MAINE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monu- 
ment, Maine,  as  follows : 

For  protection  and  improvement,  including  not  exceeding  $1,400  for  purchase, 
maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  a motor-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicle 
for  use  of  rangers  in  administration  of  the  monument,  $50,000,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Sieur  de  Monts  National  Monument  is  located 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  It  includes  a very 
beautiful  group  of  mountains  with  their  intervening  valleys,  and  its 
creation  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a very  zealous  group  of  people 
in  New  England,  who  began  the  work  of  acquiring  the  property  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  States  some  10  years  ago.  It  has  cost, 
to  date,  in  money  and  the  conservatively  estimated  value  of  lands 
directly  given,  in  excess  of  $500,000.  The  object  of  these  people  has 
been  to  preserve  for  public  use  and  enjoyment  under  national  con- 
trol one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  coastal  landscape  in  the  country. 
All  the  mountam  peaks,  except  one,  in  two  continuous  reservations, 
reaching  across  the  island,  have  been  secured,  including  important 
tracts  of  shore  and  of  forest  lands  about  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
and  in  the  intervening  valle5^s.  The  monument  at  present  covers 
an  area  of  more  than  5,000  acres,  and  this  was  accepted  by  President 
Wilson  in  August  of  1916  under  what  is  Imown  as  the  monuments  act. 
Sufficient  land  to  double  this  area  has  been  lately  acquired  and  ten- 
dered to  the  Government,  but  it  is  planned  to  secure  additional 
tracts,  with  the  idea  of  rounding  out  the  monument  into  a true 
park  area. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  area  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  present  area  is  approximately  5,000  acres,  but 
there  is  an  addition  to  that  total  of  about  5,000  acres  more  ready  to 
turn  in.  That  will  make  the  total  area  10,000  acres. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  $500,000  was 
paid  for  that  5,000  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  paid  in  cash.  That  is  what 
the  value  of  the  land  and  all  the  contributions  total,  as  we  are  advused. 

Mr.  Mondell.  1 do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  value 
of  the  land.  I do  not  suppose  that  the  original  owners  of  the  land 
turned  it  in,  but  some  one  must  have  bought  the  land. 

Mr.  Mather.  In  some  cases  the  original  owners  turned  it  in  and  in 
other  cases  the  land  was  purchased.  So,  as  I say,  it  is  partially  the 
result  of  subscriptions  in  cash,  and  it  is  partially  represented  by 
lands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a map  of  the  monument? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  monument  lands  in  a compact  body  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  are  ah  in  one  area,  rather  irregular  in  outline. 
The  map  here  will  show  the  territory  covered  by  the  monument  as  it 
exists  to-day.  The  adjoining  lands  which  have  just  been  tendered 
are  in  most  cases  adjoining  the  present  monument;  but  there  is  also 
across  Somes  Sound  another  large  section  ready  to  be  turned  over. 
This  will  add  very  materially  to  the  size  of  the  monument,  making 
it  about  10,000  acres  in  area. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  main  areas  of  the  monument  owned  wholly 
by  the  Government,  or  is  there  some  private  land  scattered  through  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  are  no  private  lands  scattered  through  it, 
or  within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  proper. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  embraced  within 
the  monument,  and  how  is  it  to  be  utilized,  or  how  can  it  be  utilized  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  a rather  mountainous  area,  and  very  rugged  in 
many  places,  but  at  the  present  time  covered  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent by  a number  of  excellent  trails,  which  have  been  built  by  private 
donations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  this  area? 

Mr.  Mather.  On  Mount  Desert  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine. 
It  would  probably  be  better  identified  by  its  proximity  to  the  city 
of  Bar  Harbor,  which  is  on  the  same  island.  Bar  Harbor  lies  on  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  monument  occupies  practically 
all  of  the  more  important  mountainous  district  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  far  is  it  from  Bar  Harbor? 

Mr.  Mother.  Portions  of  it  come  within  a couple  of  miles  of 
Bar  Harbor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  people  of  Bar  Harbor  and  the  tourists  who 
go  there  want  this  turned  into  a national  mtonument  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Interest  was  primarily  taken  by  people  who  summer 
there  at  Bar  Harbor.  Mr.  George  B.  Dorr  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  project,  supported  by  former  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard.  Mr. 
Dorr  has  made  it  his  life  work  to  secure  the  lands  for  this  monument 
and  has  taken  care  of  all  the  preliminary  development. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  special  features  does  it  possess  to  make  it 
available  for  a national  monument  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Those  mountains  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in 
height.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  point  at  which  the 
mountains  come  down  actually  to  the  coast  at  any  such  height  as 
that  for  a very  long  distance.  There  are  no  such  heights  until  you 
get  away  down  to  the  Central  American  coast. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  3^ou  considered  at  all  the  advisability  of  taking 
in  all  of  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and  making  a national 
monument  of  them? 

Mr.  Mather.  Thej"  have  not  been  turned  over  to  us  in  the  way 
this  has  been. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  would  be  just  as  much  reason  for  doing  so. 
I see  that  the  hotel  upon  Mount  Junaluska  burned  dovm  the  other 
day,  and  if  that  mountain  should  be  turned  over  to  V'ou,  j^ou  could 
make  of  it  a national  monument  just  as  well  as  \^ou  could  make  a 
national  monument  of  this. 

Mr.  Mather.  If  a large  tract  of  land  dovm  there  of  excellent 
scenic  character  was  made  into  a national  monument,  or  was  offered 
for  national  park  purposes,  it  ought  to  be  given  ver^^  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I disagree  with  you  on  that.  I do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  given  any  consideration,  and  I do  not  think  we  have  any  business 
taking  them  over,  but  I think  we  would  have  just  as  much  business 
in  taking  them  over  as  we  would  haVe  in  taking  over  this  area  for  a 
national  monument.  How  accessible  is  this  ? 

Mr.  jMather.  It  is  accessible  b^  railroad,  b}^  steamboat  lines  and 
by  automobiles.  I made  the  trip  up  there  this  summer  myself  by 
automobile  and  found  it  very  accessible.  I went  over  excellent 
roads  through  New  England  to  Maine. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  make  a good  sight-seeing  park  for  the  tour- 
ists to  Bar  Harbor 

Mr.  Mather.  The  people  living  at  Bar  Harbor  are  realH  not  looking 
for  tourist  travel.  In  fact,  the}^  have  a rather  high  c{ualitv  of  homes 
up  there,  and  general  tourist  travel  is  not  encouraged.  There  is  no 
real  estate  exploitation  connected  with  the  establishment  of  this 
monument. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  exactly  what  class  of  people  go  there.  I live 
at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  which  is  also  a high  class  resort,  and  the  same  type 
of  people  that  go  to  Aiken  go  tp  Bar  Harbor,  Newport,  and  other 
fashionable  resorts.  Of  course  there  are  attractive  places  around 
there,  just  as  there  are  around  Aiken  and  other  resorts,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  for  such  purposes, 
and  I imagine  that  is. just  what  happened  up  here.  There  are  some 
very  nice  people,  and  they  are  ver}^  good  people,  too,  who  w^ant  to 
establish  this  monument  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  riding  through 
it,  and  they'  want  the  Government  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I could  hardH  sa}’  that,  Mr.  Byrnes.  I have  seen 
a good  deal  of  the  man  who  has  been  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  this  monument,  and  it  has  been  almost  a life  work  vith  him. 
He  has  in  mind  the  development  of  a large  public  area  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  have  no  idea  that  very  many  tourists  of  the 
ordinary  class  will  go  there,  have  you?  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
could  not  go  to  Bar  Harbor. 

^Ir.  Mather.  As  I say,  at  present  the  development  at  Bar 
Harbor 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  It  is  made  up  of  wealthy  people  who 
own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  IMather.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  very  plan  the  Mr.  Dorr  has  been 
trying  to  work  out  is  to  throw  this  place  open  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  can  not  own  their  own  homes. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  3^oiir  plan  for  the  development  of  this 
monument? 

Mr.  Mather.  Involving  this  expenditure  of  $50,000  ? 

PLAN  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes.  What  is  the  general  plan  of  development? 
In  a general  waj",  state  how  the  monument  is  to  be  developed,  and 
tell  us  what  you  propose  to  do  with  this  sum  of  $50,000  that  you 
are  asking  for.  Of  course  you  have  some  plan  outlined. 

Mr.  Mathero.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Dorr  him- 
self, who  is  the  custodian,  and  who  was  instrumental  in  securing  this 
land.  He  is,  of  course,  familiar  with  eveiy  feature  of  the  country. 
He  has  tramped  all  over  it,  and  has  already  done  a good  deal  of 
improvement  work  there  through  private  subscriptions;  he  proposes 
two  important  pieces  of  road  construction  up  to  the  mountains — 
Newport  Mountain  and  Diy  Mountain — and  a road  through  one  of 
the  valleys,  which  calls  for  a total  expenditure  of  $7,500.  A great 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the  roads  on  Mount  Desert  Island, 
one  of  which  runs  right  through  one  of  the  valle^^s  betw'een  the 
mountains.  There  is  a plan  for  a series  of  paths  and  trails,  aggre- 
gating some  $6,000.  The  plan  also  includes  the  construction  of  fire 
lanes,  the  building  of  two  ranger  cabins  at  a total  expense  of  $2,000, 
and  there  is  a plan  for  attractive  entrances.  Two  attractive  en- 
trances are  provided  for  at  $1,000  each.  There  is  rdso  an  estimate 
for  a general  plan  for  park  development  to  be  worked  out  on  a com- 
prehensive scale.  This  estimate  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $5,000. 
Then  there  is  an  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  a motor-driven 
passenger-carrying  vehicle  for  the  use  of  the  rangers  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  monument,  calling  for  $1,400. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  believed  that  the  development  proposed  under 
this  appropriation  would  open  this  area  to  a considerable  number  of 
people  and  enable  a very  considerable  number  of  people  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  the  roads  and  paths  through  these  areas  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  already,  of  course,  considerable 
tourist  travel  to  that  section  independent  of  the  regular  summer- 
resort  travel,  and  one  of  the  plans  contemplated  by  Mr.  Dorr  is  to 
establish  bungalow  and  tent  camps  within  the  monument  in  which 
visitors  could  live  at  low  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  securing  any 
revenue  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I do  not  believe  that  any  material  revenue  will  be 
obtained  from  it  except  as  it  ma}^  be  derived  from  concessionaires 
who  may  establish  hotels  and  camps. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Knowing  as  you  do  the  situation  of  the  country 
to-day  and  the  necessit}^  for  strict  economy  in  order  that  as  much  of 
the  revenue  that  we  are  securing  from  the  people  shall  be  used  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  war,  do  you  think  3rou  would  be  justified  in 
spending  $50,000  for  opening  up  this  new  National  Monument  in 
Maine  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Perhaps  $50,000  is  too  large  an  amount  to  expend 
at  this  time  in  this  development,  but  at  least  $25,000  or  $30,000 
should  be  authorized.  A good  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  on 
this  monument  already  for  the  construction  of  trails,  that  money 
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being  raised  b}'  private  subscriptions.  The  pomt  is  made  that  if 
there  is  a reasonable  appropriation  made  for  the  monument  it  will 
stimulate  the  men  who  are  advancing  this  enterprise  to  make  addi- 
tional contributions  for  similar  work  up  there.  The  monument  is  a 
Tcry  beautiful  tract  of  land,  and  one  that  will  have  great  possibiUties. 
It  is  very  accessible,  particularly  from  Xew  England  points.  Again, 
I think  some- encouragement  should  be  shown  to  the  group  of  men 
up  there  who  have  done  this  work  and  who  have  gotten  together  all 
this  property  and  turned  it  over  to  us..  Some  consideration  slioidd 
be  shown  them.  Secretary  Lane  visited  the  monument  himself  last 
summer,  and  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  had  already  been 
done  up  there.  He  has  taken  a personal  interest  in  the  proposed 
development. 

HOT  SPEIXGS  EESEEVATIOX,  AEK. 

Mr.  Byexes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Hot  Springs  Keservation, 
Ark.  You  are  asking  8150,000  for  labor,  material,  supervision, 
clearing  site,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  construction 
of  a new  administration  and  Government  free  bathhouse  building. 

^L.  ]\Lvthee.  Last  year  Congi’ess  appropriated  810,000  for  the 
working  out  of  a set  of  comprehensive  plans  for  the  development  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Keservation.  Tliose  plans  have  now  been  submitted 
to  the  Interior  Department,  and  they  have  recently  been  displayed 
here  at  the  Capitol.  You,  perhaps,  saw  them  over  at  Senator 
Robinson’s  ofhce,  where  they  were  exliibited  for  the  last  thi’ee  or 
four  weeks.  This  proposed  development  is  quite  an  extensive  one, 
and  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  carried  out  over  a period  of  years. 
Roughly  estimated,  the  entire  expense  involves  something  like 
82,000,000.  We  are  asking  here  for  8150,000  to  carry  out  one 
important  part  of  that  development.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
a free  bathhouse  behind  what  is  termed  Bathhouse  Row,  which  is  in 
a bad  state  of  repair.  That  batlhiouse  is  where  the  indigent  are 
bathed  free  of  charge  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  where  a clinic  is  maintained 
by  the  physicians  of  Hot  Springs  to  look  after  the  unfortunates. 
We  have  at  one  end  of  the  Bathhouse  Row  a small  unattractive 
administration  building.  On  the  Row  there  are  many  bathhouses 
built  with  private  capital  and  under  our  supervision.  They  are  all 
either  modern  fireproof  structures,  or  in  case  of  old  buildings  plans 
have  been  approved  for  reconstruction  in  the  early  future.  JJl  these, 
of  course,  are  built  by  the  lessees.  Our  new  plan  contemplates  the 
removal  of  the  present  administration  building  and  the  erection 
of  a new  one  on  the  same  site  after  the  plan  shown  here  [mdicatingl. 
Combined  with  the  administration  building  is  the  proposed  new  free 
bathhouse.  In  other  words,  the  two  are  consolidated.  The  old 
bathhouse  which  lies  behind  the  other  bathhouses  wiU  be  razed. 
This  may  either  be  considered  as  a begiiming  in  carrying  out  the 
development  plan  proposed  here,  or  it  can  be  considered  as  a unit 
wliich  wiU  be  very  useful  in  itseK,  in  fact  essential  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Hot  Springs. 

^R.  Moxdell.  When  was  this  estimate  of  8150,000  for  the  new 
bathhouse  building  made  ? 

W’-  WiTHEE.  It  was  m.ade  last  faU  m connection  with  our  regular 
estimates,  after  we  had  received  the  reports  of  the  architect. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Have  3N)u  taken  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  since  that  estimate  was  made  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that.  I might 
sa}^  that  this  estimate  was  one  that  was  submitted  by  the  architect  in 
connection  with  his  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Hot  Springs. 
We  do  not  claim  that  this  will  give  an  absolutely  accurate  idea  of  the 
final  cost,  but  it  is  the  approximate  figure  at  which  the  improvement 
can  be  made.  Our  architect  made  his  estimate  last  October,  and  at 
that  time  stated  that  he  had  made  ample  allowances  in  possible 
advances  in  labor,  costs,  and  price  of  materials  between  that  time  and 
the  first  of  next  July.  These  are  some  of  the  detailed  figures  that  he 
submitted  : 


Wrecking  and  clearing '^200 

Excavation  and  grading 2,  240 

Footings  and  foniidation  walls 3,  765 

Reinforced  concrete ' 18,  921 

Brickwork 5,292 

Stonework 27,200 

Tile  partitions 3,  000 

Rooting  and  metal  work 1, 510 

Skylight 2,094 

Plastering 4,112 

Millwork,  hardware,  and  glass 5,  500 

Tile  and  marble 12,080 

Wrought  iron 2.  500 

Electric  wiling,  fixtures,  and  telephones 3,050 

Painting 3,  514 

Plumbing  and  tanks 16,  000 

H eating  and  ventil  ation 11, 500 

Insurance  and  bonds,  overhead  and  incidentals 18,  !200 

Drawings  and  specifications,  travel  and  su].)ervisioii 9,  284 


149,  962 

This  estimate  includes  the  use  of  limestone  for  facing  the  building. 
The  architects  recommend  the  use  of  Arkansas  marble  instead  of  the 
limestone  on  account  of  its  white  appearance,  nonstaining  qualities, 
and  hardness.  The  use  of  marble,  however,  would  increase  the  cost 
of  the  building  by  130,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Are  you  asking  for 
anything  for  the  maintenance  of  that  bathhouse  in  this  estimate,  or 
is  all  of  this  money  asked  for  embarking  upon  the  construction  of 
this  new  and  larger  plan  ? What  I want  to  get  from  you,  so  we  can 
consider  it,  is  a statement  of  what  you  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  buildings,  and  then  a statement  of  what  you  are  asking 
for  this  new  plan,  so  that,  in  case  the  committee  shall  determine  not 
to  approve  an  appropriation  at  this  time  for  this  new  plan,  desirable 
as  it  may  be,  we  will  know  how  much  ought  to  be  given  for  mainte- 
nance. 

Mr.  Mather.  I will  explain  that  the  revenues  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation  are  expendable  by  us  without  appropriation.  We  are 
asking  for  no  amount  whatever  for  the  regular  maintenance  of  Hot 
Springs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  this  item  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
committee  will  approve  this  expenditure  for  a new  administration 
building  and  a new  bathhouse  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  making  this  estimate  because  we  have  not 
sufficient  funds  from  the  revenues  to  ask  for  the  privilege  of  under- 
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taking  this  construction.  The  Hot  Springs  Reservation  always  main- 
tains itself  from  its  o^vn  revenues.  It  has  never  been  necessary  to 
ask  Congress  for  appropriations.  We  received  the  privilege  last  year 
of  taking  SI 0,000  from  the  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
comprehensive  plan. 

^Ir.  Byexes.  But  now,  suppose  the  committee  decides  not  to  ap- 
propriate money  for  this  comprehensive  plan  this  year 

Mr.  WiTHEE  (interposing).  We  could  then  go  ahead  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Hot  Springs  from  the  revenues  as  heretofore  without  any 
appropriation  whatever. 

llr.  Moxdell.  What  is  the  state  of  your  revenues?  On  July  1, 

1917,  you  had  a balance  of  $65,000.61.  Have  you  any  later  statement 
than  that?  lour  balance  on  July  1,  1917,  was  about  $5,000  more 
than  your  balance  on  July  1,  1916,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mathee.  Approximately,  yes,  sir;  and  as  near  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain at  the  present  time  on  July  1,  1918,  we  shall  have  a balance  of 
$63,800.  Besides  the  funds  spent  in  administration  and  maintenance 
of  the  reservation  during  the  past  year  we  have  expended  nearly 
$10,000  planning  the  future  development  scheme  as  authorized  by 
the  sundry  civil  act.  This  normally  would  have  reduced  our  July  1, 

1918,  balance,  but  our  revenue  for  the  years  have  exceeded  the  usual 
expenditures,  hence  our  revenue  balance  on  July  1st  will  be  about 
$1,000  less  than  it  was  on  July  1,  1917. 


Thuesday,  Apeil  25,  1918. 
ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  WHITE,  SUPERINTENDENT, 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  M.  SANGER,  DISBURSING  AGENT. 

SUPPOET,  CLOTHIXG,  ETC. 

The  Chaiemax’.  Doctor,  you  have  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$426,750  “For  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  of  the  insane  from  the  Armyj  Xavy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,’’  etc.  You  have  had  for  this  }’ear  $300,000.  How  much  of 
this  money  have  you  expended  ? 

Mr.  Saxgee.  It  will  all  be  expended  by  June  30.  The  $100,000 
that  the  District  got  as  a deficiency  was  merely  to  pay  their  part  of 
the  board  bill. 

Dr.  White.  Of  course,  that  is  based  on  a per  capita  ; they  pay  us 
a regular  pei  capita,  dependent  on  the  number. 

The  Chaiemax.  This  is  more  than  a salary  account  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  whole  maintenance. 

The  Chaiemax.  According  to  your  general  statement,  you  are 
going  to  spend  it  aU  ? 

^Ir.  Saxgee.  We  have  incurred  bills  for  supplies  to  cover  the 
whole  appropriation. 

The  Chaiemax'.  How  much  have  you  obligated;  how  much  of  a 
free  balance  have  you,  as  a matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Saxgee.  We  have  a free  balance  of  between  $30,000  and 
$40,000. 
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The  Chairman.  What  treasury  balance  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  $52,027,  $40,000  being  represented  by  bills  that  have 
not  been  ])aid.  We  will  receive  more  money  between  now  and  June 
30  from  the  District  each  month  as  we  present  the  bills  for  their 
patients. 

Tile  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  get  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  $299.30  a year  for  each  patient. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  From  the  District  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi-.  Sanger.  Nearly  1,725. 

PER  CAPITA  COST. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  costing  you  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  This  year  it  is  costing  a little  over  $295.  That  is 
based  on  the  actual  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  you  in  1917? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  odd  dollars.  That  in- 
cludes repairs  and  roadways,  which  we  were  authorized  to  include. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  estimating  that  it  will  cost  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Tlie  same  as  this  year,  $299.30. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  our  estimate.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a guess. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  take  in  all  costs  ? 

Dr.  White.  That  includes  salaries,  wages,  fuel,  clothing,  light, 
heat;  the  whole  thing. 

IVIr.  Mondell.  No  interest  on  the  investment  ? 

Dr.  White.  No  interest  on  the  investment;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  salaries  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

salaries,  employees — vacancies. 

(See  pp.  1382,  1387,  2524.) 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  roll  have  you  ? 

klr.  Sanger.  We  estimate  the  salaries  for  the  next  fiscal  year  at 
$340,000,  and  we  expended  in  1917,  $269,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  salary  roll  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
we  have  145  vacancies  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill.  At  the 
rate  it  is  going  now  it  is  very  near  $270,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  1917  and 
the  rate  of  compensation  of  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  present 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  such  a rearrangement  for  1919  as  to  be  , 
pretty  difficult  to  check  up.  In  point  ,of  fact,  you  did  increase  the 
pay  of  a number  of  your  employees  under  a mistaken  notion  that 
you  had  the  right  to  do  it,  because  the  Solicitor  of  the  Interior 
Department,  not  knov/ing  the  law,  concluded  that  you  had  the  right. 
Then,  when  you  found  out  that  he  had  no  more  power  to  tell  you 
your  rights  than  any  other  person  and  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
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the  auditor,  it  was  held  that  your  increases  were  without  war- 
rant? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  asked  of  Congress  a ratification  of  what 
you  did,  and  it  was  done  in  the  recent  deficiency  act  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  increases  were  made,  if  any  ? Those 
were  really  wages  and  not  salaries  at  all,  were  they  not? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  wages.  This  table  includes  wages 
and  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  What  are  your  wages  to-day;  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Sanger.  We  carry  it  all  in  one  pay  roll,  about  $230,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $49,000  for  wages  in  1917  and  $270,000  for 
salaries. 

Mr.  Sanger.  It  would  be  practically  the  same;  $49,000  for  the 
wages  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken?  Your  estimate  for  the 
coming  year  is  $64,000  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  That  is  for  the  coming  year.  We  have  had  so  many 
vacancies  this  year  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  them;  we  need 
more. 

Dr.  White.  We  have  practically  150  vacancies  now,  and  our 
pay  roU  is  running  much  lower  than  it  normally  would. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  vacancies? 

Dr.  White.  All  over  the  hospital.  The  majority  of  them,  about 
100  in  the  ward  service,  immediate  care  of  the  patients,  and  the  rest 
of  them  distributed  through  the  mechanical  departments  and  also  in 
the  clerical  force  and  the  medical  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  get  along  with  such  a reduction  in  your 
ordinary  force  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  get  along  at  greatly  reduced  efficiency.  We  are 
getting  along  at  the  present  time  in  our  ward  service  and  in  the 
medical  service  because  the  Surgeon  General  has  been  sending  us 
groups  of  medical  officers  for  special  instruction  and  groups  of  en- 
listed men  for  special  instruction  for  work  in  the  Medical  Corps  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  mental  cases,  and  so  we  have  had  any- 
where from  half  a dozen  to  a dozen  medical  officers  and  anywhere  from 
1 5 or  20  to  30  or  40  enlisted  men  in  the  wards ; but  that  is  a very  uncertain 
service.  The  Medical  Department  is  likely  to  order  them  all  away 
on  24  hours’  notice.  They  are  constantly  coming  and  going,  only 
being  with  us  a short  time.  We  are  really  having  a very  serious 
time,  and  it  is  getting  more  serious.  We  have  lost  in  the  past  month 
nearly  twice  as  many  employees  as  we  have  been  able  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  teU  us  just  the  number  of  employees 
whose  places  are  authorized  and  not  filled  ? I want  to  know  what 
their  duties  and  salaries  are,  so  that  we  can  inquire  into  the  reason  ? 

Dr.  White.  There  are  about  100  in  the  ward  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  nurses  ? 

Dr.  White.  Nurses  and  attendants.  The  rest  of  them  are  scat- 
tered, two  or  three  or  four  stenographers,  six  or  eight  medical  men, 
and  half  a dozen  people  in  the  engineer  department.  We  can,  of 
course,  prepare  such  a list.  It  varies  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  not  able  to  get  the  nurses  ? 
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Dr.  White.  The  draft  takes,  of  course,  a large  number  of  our  men, 
because  many  are  of  the  draft  age,  and  another  reason  that  we  can 
not  get  them  is  because  they  are  not  paid  enough.  They  will  not 
come  and  stay  with  us.  The  city  of  Washington  is,  perhaps,  as  bad 
a city  as  there  is  in  the  country  to  get  labor.  It  may  not,  of  course, 
be  the  worst,  but  the  competition  is  very  great.  We  have  a steel 
plant  right  next  door  to  us  that  takes  our  men  away  and  pays  them 
twice  as  much,  the  police  and  fire  departments  are  after  our  men, 
and  carpenter  or  mechanic  can  go  out  any  day  and  get  more  wages  than 
we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Your  big  loss  is  in  the  nurses  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  big  loss. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  all  males  ? 

Dr.  White.  No;  the  women  go,  too. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  referred  to  the  draft  as  being  one  of  the  great 
causes. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Two-thirds  of  our  patients  or  over  are  male 
patients,  and  so  we  lose  mostly  males.  The  women  patients  are  only 
irom  the  District,  whereas  we  get  the  male  patients  not  only  from  the 
District,  but  from  the  mihtary  forces. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  attendants  and  nurses  ? 

Dr.  White.  The  women  start  in  at  $15  a month  and  go  up  until 
they  get  $42.50  as  a charge  nurse.  The  men  start  at  $5  more,  and 
some  of  them  become  supervisors  and  get  about  $67.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  food  and  lodging  ? 

Dr.  White.  Quarters,  food,  and  lodging. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  that  that  amounts  to  ? 

Dr.  White.  It  costs  us,  we  think,  approximately  $5  for  each  meal 
and  $5  for  lodging  per  month;  that  is  $20  a month.  That  is  what 
the  actual  cost  to  the  hospital  is,  roughly.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
buy  it  outside  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  boarding  and  lodging  amount  to  $20  a month  ? 

Dr.  White.  That  is  about  what  it  costs. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  them  very  much  more  outside  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  start  in  at  $20  a month  ? 

Dr.  White.  Fifteen  dollars  for  the  women  and  $20  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  maximum  which  they  get  ? 

Dr.  White.  The  female  nurses  get  up  as  high  as  about  $42.50 
and  the  men  about  $67.50,  if  they  get  to  be  supervisors.  There  are 
only  a dozen  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trained  nurses  ? 

Dr.  White.  They  are  trained  in  our  own  training  school.  That 
does  not  entitle  them  to  be  registered. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trained  when  they  enter  or  are  they 
trained  after  they  enter  ? 

Dr.  White.  No.  They  come  in  as  attendants,  and  then  as 
attendants  they  can  go  into  the  training  school,  take  the  course  of 
training  and  graduate,  and  then  get  paid  as  nurses. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  graduate  are  they  qualified  as  grad- 
uate trained  nurses  in  the  general  acceptation  of  that  term  ? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  only  for  this  special  work.  They  are  not 
registered,  because  they  have  not  the  educational  quafifications  that 
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are  required  for  the  registered  nurse  and  not  all  of  the  hospitol 
experience.  The  registered  nurses  are  required  to  have  certain 
experience  in  gynecology,  obstetrics,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  they  do  not  get  in  our  hospital.  We  would  have  to  have  some 
affiliation  with  a general  hospital  in  order  to  do  that,  like  they  do  in 
New  York,  where  the  whole  educational  scheme  is  under  a single 
cehtrahzed  educational  department,  where  those  affiliations  are 
arranged,  and  the  nurses  in  the  State  hospitals  who  are  graduated 
are  graduated  as  registered  nurses,  hut  here  there  is  no  such  affili- 
ation. I have  never  been  able  to  effect  any  arrangement  which 
would  enable  us  to  do  that.  For  example,  we  could  theoretically 
do  that  by  sending  the  girls  into  some  general  hospital  in  the  city  for 
this  additional  training,  but  if  we  undertook  to  do  that  we  could  not 
pay  them  during  that  period,  and  the  hospitals  could  not  pay  them 
anythmg,  and  they  will  not  do  it  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  people  that  you  take  at  $15  a month,  have 
they  had  aii}^  previous  training? 

Dr.  White.  Not  a particle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  training  school  wliich  you  spoke  of  is  training 
in  connection  with  their  duties  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  maintain  a training  school  ourselves. 
We  have  a chief  of  the  training  school,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is  two  years,  which  includes  lectures,  demonstrations,  service  in  the 
operating  room,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  employees,  then,*  have  their  pay,  board,  and 
lodging,  and  the  opportunity  of  attending  the  lectures  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  duties  of  these  attendants  and 
nurses  ? 

Dr.  White.  They  do  the  housework  of  the  wards  and  look  after  the 
patients,  under  the  supervision  of  the  nurse  in  charge  of  the  ward. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  female  nurses  and  attendants  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  male  patients  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  women  nurses  in  charge  of  male 
wards,  quite  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  they  charge  ? 

Dr.  White.  Complete  charge.  Our  hospital  wards  have  women. 
The  male  infirmary  is  run  entirely  by  women  nurses,  just  as  in  a 
general  hospital.  There  are  male  orderhes  to  look  after  certain  wants 
of  the  patients,  but  aside  from  that  the  women  run  the  wards. 

The  Chairman.  I have  heard  informally  and  indirectly  that  some 
of  the  women  nurses  were  required  to  perform  certain  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  male  patients  that  were  very  objectionable  to  them 
and  that  there  was  considerable  complaint  growing  out  of  that 
situation  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  male  orderhes  to  look  after  such  things  as 
bed  pans,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Ai’e  they  required  to  bathe  the  patients?  . 

Dr.  White.  They  have  to  give  bed  baths  to  the  patients,  just  as  the 
nurses  do  in  a general  hospital,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  was  not  made  in  a definite  way,  and 
so  I necessarily  am  asking  you  pretty  generally  whether  some  of  the 
female  nurses  are  required  to  bathe  male  patients  ? 
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Dr.  White.  There  is  a male  employee  in  all  of  these  wards,  at 
least  supposed  to  be,  when  we  have  our  quota,  who  can  be  called 
upon  by  the  head  nurse  to  do  all  that  sort  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice? 

Dr.  White.  I suppose  that  is  the  practice,  that  they  should  call 
upon  the  man  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Tile  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  the  rule  is  that  on  each 'of 
the  floDrs  or  wards  where  men  patients  are  kept  there  shall  be  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  such  character  of  service  for  the  patients 
as  would  properly  fall  to  the  duties  of  a man  nurse  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  the  work  of  a male  orderly  in  a general 
hospital. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  nurse  in 
charge  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  work  is  not  performed  it  is  a matter  that 
she  would  have  first  control  of,  and  failing  to  get  the  results,  the 
right  to  report? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely.  The  woman  nurse  is  in  charge 
of  the  ward.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  women  nurses  in  charge  of  all  the  wards,  or 
have  you  some  wards  in  charge  of  men  ? 

Dr.  White.  A good  many  are  in  charge  of  the  men.  We  have  not 
enough  graduates  of  the  training  school  to  have  them  in  charge  of 
aU  the  wards.  There  are  very  few  men  who  take  the  training 
relatively,  mostly  women.  There  is,  perhaps,  1 man  to  10  women 
who  will  graduate  from  the  training  school.  A good  many  of  our 
wards  are  in  charge  of  people  who  have  not  had  the  training. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  nurses  have  you  in  charge  of  wards, 
and  how  many  wards  have  you  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  approximately  100  wards  and  we  ordinarily 
have  110  nurses,  but  they  are  not  aU  in  charge  of  wards.  Some  of 
them  are  supervisors.  We  make  it  a point  always  to  give  preference 
to  graduates  from  the  training  school  for  promotion  to  supervisor. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  wards  are  nurses  as  far  as  they  will  go  and 
when  we  have  not  enough  nurses  for  that  purpose  we  put  in  charge 
of  the  wards  people  who  are  taking  the  training,^  but  even  then  wo 
have  not  enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  does  a nurse  look  after  ? 

Dr.  White.  The  average  for  the  whole  institution  is  one  to  eight. 
That  is  a fair  average.  Then,  there  is  the  type  of  patient  who 
merely  needs  custodial  attention,  and  they  average  1 to  15  or  20. 
The  acutely  violent,  troublesome  people  require  1 to  4.  Then,  there 
is  the  type  of  patient  who  requires  a good  deal  of  attention  on  account 
of  illness;  here  also  the  proportion  is  1 to  4. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  percentage  of  your  patients  are  physically 
ill? 

Dr.  White.  I should  say  that  we  have  about  352  patients  in  bed — 
352.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  are  all  physically  ill,  in  the 
ordinary  sense;  most  of  them  are  just  feeble  from  o^d  age. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  are  there? 

Dr.  White.  In  the  hospital? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  White.  About  3,300. 
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The  Chairman.  About  20  per  cent  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  hospital  sick  wards  liave 
what  attention  ? They  are  permitted,  many  of  them,  to  be  out'^ 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  all  kinds  of  wards — w^ards  that  are 
wide  open,  where  the  patients  can  go  in  and  out  at  will — there  are 
wards  for  the  working  patients,  where  practically  the  whole  ward  of 
patients  are  at  work  and  only  come  in  at  meal  time,  such  as  the 
ward  where  the  colored  fellows  live  who  work  on  the  coal  pile;  they 
are  out  all  day  long  and  only  come  in  at  meal  time;  and  there  are 
the  troublesome  and  noisy  patients,  who  are  in  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  the  relationship  of  1 to  8 }mu 
mean 

Dr.  White  (interposing).  I mean  the  whole  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  of  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  sick  part  of  the  hospital  how  many  patients 
does  a nurse  usually  have  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  it  runs  very  nearly  1 to  4.  It  runs  from  1 to  8 
on  the  average,  and  1 to  15  and  20  among  the  better  class  of  the 
custodial  patients,  and  1 to  4 among  the  sick  or  the  violent. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  short  how  many  nurses  and  attend- 
ants now? 

Dr.  White.  About  100. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a total  of  how’  many  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  400. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  25  per  cent  short? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  getting  along  by  virtue  of  the 
detail 

Dr.  White  (interposing).  Of  soldiers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  number  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  we  have  a varying  number,  from  one  dozen  up 
to  64;  I presume  we  have  nearly  64  there  now.  Then  we  have  19 
from  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  never  have  had  as  many  as  }^ou  have 
vacancies  ? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  and  the  vacancies  are  increasing.  It,  per- 
haps, goes  without  saying  that  ©ur  loss  is  not  properly  expressed  by 
giving  the  numbers,  because  it  is  the  better  men  who  go  and  the 
poorer  ones  who  stay,  so  that  the  quality  of  the  service  deteriorates 
also.  It  is  the  good  men,  the  good  carpenter,  speaking  of  carpenters, 
who  goes  out  and  gets  a job  and  not  the  old  fogy  who  is  willing  to 
stick.  , 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  continue  to  confine  it  to  the  nurses.  What, 
if  anything,  are  you  proposing  to  do  about  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  I am  making  two  propositions:  One  is  to  do 
something  which,  perhaps,  is  not  altogether  dictated  by  the  present 
emergency,  and  that  is,  to  make  the  wages  of  the  female  nurses  the 
same  as  the  men;  inasmuch  as  they  do  practically  the  same  work  I 
think  their  wages  should  be  equalized.  Another  one  is  to  increase 
the  pay  of  these  employees.  . I have  a schedule  here  which  I would 
like  to  put  in  the  record- 
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In  reference  to  the  increases  submitted,  it  is  recommended  that 
these  increases  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  $120  per  annum  author- 
ized b}"  Congress  in  a separate  bill.  These  increases  are  recommended 
on  account  of  the  small  salaries  paid  to  the  employees  of  this  institu- 
tion as  compared  to  similar  salaries  paid  to  the  same  class  of  help  in 
other  Government  institutions  and  in  commercial  life.  During  the 
past  year  practically  every  stenographer  employed  in  this  institution 
has  left  us  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  others  to  replace  them 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commission  at  salaries  heretofore  paid  by 
this  institution.  It  is  desirable  that  stenographers  and  other  clerical 
help  he  paid  at  least  the  same  salaries  paid  by  other  Government 
establishments  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  this  estiuiate 
is  based  upon  such  figures. 

Those  entering  our  ward  service  would  not  secure  the  benefit  of 
the  $120  per  annum  as  the  maximum  allowed  in  the  bill  giving  this 
increase  is  30  per  cent  per  annum  increase.  As  our  female-ward 
emplo}^ees  enter  the  service  at  $180  per  annum  and  our  male-service 
employees  at  $240  per  annum,  this  would  permit  an  increase  of  only 
$54  per  annum  for  female  employees  and  $60  per  annum  for  male 
employees,  an  increase  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  During  the  past  12  months  we  have  had  310  separa- 
tions from  the  service  amongst  the  ward  employees  and  only  211 
appointments,  a neb  loss  of  employees  in  the  ward  service  of  99. 
With  a prospective  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  to  be  taken 
care  of  on  account  of  the  war,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  employees  used  for  this  purpose.  Congress  has  made  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  additional  buildings.  This  will  require 
at  least  75  additional  employees.  The  civil  service  has  found  it 
impossible  to  supply  the  employees  needed,  and  repeated  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  have  been  without  results.  We  have  had 
numerous  applicants  for  these  positions,  but  upon  being  advised  of 
the  salary  paid,  they  have  declined  to  accept.  You  will  readily  see, 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  making  the  increases  suggested  in  order 
to  keep  the  institution  on  a working  basis.  Failure  to  secime  these 
employees  would  result  in  a catastrophe.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  the  proper  care  and  treatment  to  the  patients  required,  and  as 
some  of  these  patients  are  both  suicidal  and  homicidal,  you  can 
readily  understand  what  we  apprehend. 

Some  of  the  employees  have  been  paid  additional  salaries  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  as  explained  to  you  in  the  hearing  upon  the 
urgency  deficiency  bill,  and  authority  has  been  given  to  the  account- 
ing officer  of  the  Treasury  to  credit  the  disbursing  agent  for  these 
payments.  This  authorit}^  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1918.  These  employees  are  continuing  in  service  only  while  receiving 
these  increases,  and  if  reduced  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  will  leave 
the  service.  Under  present  conditions  we  believe  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  others  to  take  their  places. 

With  these  facts  before  you  we  respectfully  request  your  most 
earnest  consideration  and  hope  that  in  your  wisdom  you  will  see 
the  feasibility  of  carrying  out  our  recommendations. 


to  the  same  rating  as  in  _ x irtments  in  Washington, 

D.  C.,  not  exceeding  $1,800  per  annum: 


Authority  is  granted 


the  pav  of  the  following  classes 
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The  chief  clerk,  secretary  to  the  superintendent,  cost  accountant, 
bookkeepers,  civil  service,  file,  record  and  other  clerks,  including 
deputy  disbursing  agent,  stenographers,  and  typewriters. 

The  maximum  of  the  following  classes  shall  be  the  sums  opposite 
the  positions  named: 


Dental  interne |8C0 

Special  attendant 780 

Bead  chambermaid 300 

Waitress  and  chambermaid 240 

Barber : 540 

Bathmaster  and  Bathmistress 780 

Head  baker 1,  COO 

Assistant  bakers 660 

Cooks 600 

Kitchen  helpers 300 

Meat  cutter 720 

Assistant  meat  cutter. 540 

Foreman  of  laundry 1,100 

Launderers 480 

Electrical  engineer 1,  600 

Foreman  of  electrical  construction 1,  400 


Authority  is  given  to  appoint  a deputy  disbursing  agent  who 
shall  give  a bond  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
who  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the  disbursing  agent  during  his 
absence. 

The  salaries  of  war  service  employees  shall  be  the  same  for  male 
and  female  as  follows: 


Employees. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Employees. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Attendants 

S300 

S420 

Charge  nurses 

$540 

$660 

Charge  attendants 

420 

540 

Assistant  supervisors 

Supervisors 

660 

780 

Nurses 

420 

540 

780 

900 

To  be  increased  at  the  late  of  $30  per  annum  each  six  months  of 
continuous  service. 

Commutation  may  be  allowed  employees  who  are  entitled  to  main- 
tenance and  who  live  outside  of  the  hospital  at  the  rate  of  $240  per 
annum,  or  $60  for  each  of  three  meals,  and  $60  for  lodging.  I am 
asking  to  increase  the  pay  of  these  employees,  eliminating  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes,  and  then  making  the  rates  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Kead  them,  please. 

Dr.  White.  Attendants,  minimum,  $300  a year,  that  is,  $25  a 
month,  maximum  $420;  charge  attendants,  minimum  $420  to  maxi- 
mum $540;  nurses  just  the  same  as  charge  attendancets,  fiom  $420 
to  $540;  charge  nurses  from  $540  to  $660;  assistant  supeivisers  $660 
to  $780,  and  supervisors  $780  to  $900. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  suggested,  having  in  view  the  fact  that 
under  legislation  which  has  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  and  which 
will  become  a law,  these  people  will  receive  $120  a year  additional 
next  year  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  is  it  not  true  that  they  will  not  all  get  that  $120  ? 
Is  there  not  a provision  in  there  that  in  no  case  can  they  get  beyond 
a certain  percentage  of  increase  ? 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  per  cent. 
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Dr.  White.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  a lot  of  our  salaries.  Foi  instance,  take  those  people  who  are 
getting  S300  a year;  $120  is  more  thg,n  30  per  cent,  so  that  a lot  of 
our  people  would  not  get  that  $120  as  the  matter  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  very  lowest  classes. 

Dr.  White.  The  lowest  classes  are  just  the  people  who  won’t  get 
the  $120,  and  they  are  the  people  who,  perhaps,  need  it  just  as  much 
as  anybody  else,  and  perhaps  more. 

The  Chairman.  Anybody  getting  $400  a year  would  get  it  ? 

Dr.  White.  But  we  go  awav  down  below  $400,  especially  among 
laundresses,  domestics,  housemaids,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  those  people  are,  in  a sense,  the  favored 
people  now,  because  they  are  getting  board  and  lodging  free  and  are 
therefore  not  being  affected  as  to  their  food  or  shelter  by  the  high  cost 
of  living. 

Dr.  White.  I know  that.  That  is  an  argument  that  means  some- 
thing to  us,  but  it  is  an  awfully  hard  thing  to  get  it  through  the  pate 
of  a person  whose  earning  capacity  is  $15  a month.  'They  would 
rather  draw  $30  in  real  money  and  go  out  and  provide  for  themselves 
than  to  get  $15  and  have  somebody  else  provide  for  them.  They 
would  rather  have  the  money.  Then,  we  have  a number  of  employees 
•who  live  outside  of  the  hospital;  only  about  half  of  our  employees 
live  in  the  hospital;  the  others  live  outside  and,  therefore,  they  have 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  new  estimate  predicated  upon  this  increase  ? 

Dr.  White.  Well,  I would  like  to  have  that  go  through  as  it  is  and 
get  the  increase  on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  that  you  answer  me.  I say,  is  the 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  hospital  this  year  predi- 
cated upon  paying  these  increased  salaries  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  $120,  which  I understand  comes 
out  of  a separate  fund.  Then,  I do  not  want  to  be  held  too  closely 
to  the  maintenance  estimate  that  I have  presented  here.  Ordinarily, 
when  I come  before  this  committee  with  an  estimate  for  the  coming 
year  I know  something  about  what  things  are  going  to  cost,  but  I do 
not  know  anything  about  what  things  are  going  to  cost  next  year. 
The  supply  committee  is  unable  to  let  contracts  for  many  of  the 
staple  articles  we  use  and  we  have  to  buy  them  in  the  open  market, 
and  I do  not  know  that  anybody  knows  what  they  are  going  to  cost 
next  year.  For  example,  coal  this  year  cost  $45,000  more  than  it 
did  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Doctor,  what  do  you  estimate  is  the  increased  cost 
of  the  increases  of  salaries  to  attendants,  nurses,  and  supervisors 
which  you  suggest  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  $40,000.  What  I have  done  is  to  put  the  women 
on  the  same  basis  with  the  men  and  then  to  increase  the  men  about 
$5,  and  there  are  about  400  of  them  altogether.  So  that  makes  a 
little  less  than  an  average  of  $10  a month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  an  increase  of  $10  a month  for  the  women? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  $5  for  the  men  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  The  women,  you  see,  are  less  in  number 
than  the  men  because  there  are  a little  over  800  women  patients,  and 
about  2,500  male  patients. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  you  say  was  the  percentage  of  women  to 
men  among  these  classes  that  you  propose  to  increase  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  one-quarter  of  women  to  three-quarters  of  men; 
that  is,  about  one-quarter  of  the  institution  is  made  up  of  women 
patients,  so  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  ward  employees  are  women 
employees — a little  more  than  that;  it  is  nearer  one-thu'd,  because 
we  have  many  women  in  the  male  wards. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  assuming  400  as  the  total  number 

Dr.  WmTE  (interposing).  About  150  .of  them  would  be  women, 
approximately. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  number  of  your  attendants  and  nurses  are 
now  receiving  less  than  $400  a year  ? 

Dr.  White.  Over  one-half  of  them  would  not  get  that  $120  and, 
of  course,  that  is  also  true  of  the  other  classes  of  employees,  our 
domestic  servants,*  our  laundry  girls,  our  housemaids,  and  kitchen 
help ; a great  many  of  them  get  under  $400 — laundresses,  seamstresses, 
telephone  girls,  cooks,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  consider  all  of  your  employees,  of  the 
classes  we  have  been  discussing,  as  permanent  employees  ? 

Dr.  White.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Therefore  they  would  not  fail  of  receiving  the 
increase  of  30  per  cent  or  $120  a year  by  reason  of  that  provision  in 
the  law  which  withholds  that  increase  from  those  who  are  only  tem- 
porarily employed  or  for  brief  periods. 

Dr.  WmTE.  No;  we  have  practically  no  temporary  employees,  ex- 
cept laborers  we  take  on  for  specific  jobs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So,  however  brief  their  employment  might  be,  you 
would  be  justified  in  holding  that  they  are  permanent  employees  and 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  increases? 

Dr.  White.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondeil.  To  what  extent  will  the  30  per  cent,  or  $120  increase, 
relieve  your  situation  ? 

Dr.  White.  Of  course,  that  can  onl}^  be  told  by  trying  it.  It 
certainly  would  help  many,  I think. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  employees  are  now  receiving  10  per  cent? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondelt  . In  addition  to  their  regular  salaries,  are  they  not  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  this  thing. 
For  example,  here  is  this  specific  thing  that  I want  to  bring  to  your 
attention.  You  heard  Mr.  Sherley  and  probably  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  difficulty  we  got  into  last  year  with  that  solicitor’s 
opinion.  Now,  the  urgent  deficiency  biU  relieved  the  hospital,  and 
specifically  the  disbmsing  officer,  from  the  results  of  his  mistake,  if 
it  could  be  so  considered,  and  allowed  those  salaries  up  to  the  end  of 
this  present  fiscal  year,  but  they  stop  at  that  point.  The  result  will 
be  that  on  the  1st  of  July  aU  of  those  people  that  we  raised  will  be 
reduced  to  the  salaries  that  they  were  getting  before  we  raised  them 
wrongly,  according  to  that  solicitor’s  opinion,  and  then  will  come  in 
for  their  $120.  As  a matter  of  fact,  every  one  of  those  fellows  is 
expecting  the  $120  in  addition  to  what  they  are  getting  now,  and  it 
will  make  every  one  of  those  men  disappointed,  and  I feel  confident  it 
will  result  in  our  losing  some  of  those  employees  if  any  change  is 
made.  The  amount  of  money  involved  here  is  not  large  and  it  would 
help  us  very  much  if  that  provision  might  be  continued,  and  I am 
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sure  that  if  you  will  look  over  the  salaries  you  will  not  think  the 
salaries  are  excessive.  For  example,  take  the  head  baker,  at  $920 
a year.  That  is  certainly  not  an  excessive  salary  for  a man  who 
bakes  4,000  loaves  of  bread  a day  and  turns  out  a good  job  365  days 
in  the  year.  They  would  lose  this  and  then  get  the  $120  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  rating,  which  would  leave  them  about  the  same  as  before, 
and  make  them,  I am  sure,  very  much  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  made  provision  for  the  continuation  of  the 
increased  salaries  which  are  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  hill,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  a certificate  in  the  case  of  some 
of  those  people  to  the  effect  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  $120,  in 
order  that  they  might  secure  that  sum,  because  there  is  a provision 
in  that  bill  to  the  effect  that  where  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
salary  in  excess  of  $200  within  a certain  time  and  under  certain 
conditions  there  must  be  a certificate  made  to  the  effect  that  that 
particular  employee  is,  by  reason  of  conditions  applying  directly  to 
him,  entitled  to  the  $120. 

Dr.  White.  Well,  I did  not  know  anything  about  that  provision. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a provision  to  which  you  must  give  atten- 
tion, assuming  that  this  increase  is  continued,  otherwise  certain  of 
these  people  would  not  receive  the  $120,  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  salaries  have  recently  been  increased. 

Mr.  Sangep.  It  only  affects  three  of  them  on  this  list. 

Mr.  Mondell.  MTiat  is  your  opinicn  with  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  $120  increase?  You  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are  demands 
for  increases  in  salaries  in  a great  many  of  the  departments  and  from 
a great  many  people.  This  increase  is  so  considerable,  in  addition 
to  the  $120,  that  the  committee  must  give  it  pretty  careful  consid- 
eration, and  would  probably  feel  justified  in  increar.ing  salaries 
above  the  general  increases  granted  only  in  very  exceptional  cases. 
If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  keep  your  institu- 
tion rimning,  that,  of  course,  is  a matter  that  the  committee  must 
take  into  careful  consideration. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  only  a matter  of  guesswork.  We  have  tried 
every  way  we  knew  how;  we  have  run  constant  advertisements,  and 
have  tried  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  in  every  other  way  we  knew  how  to  get  help,  but  we 
have  failed  right  along.  We  have  lost  more  than  we  could  get.  So 
we  come  back  to  the  salary  situation  as  a last  resort,  and  whether  the 
increases  we  have  asked  for  or  suggested  will  be  sufficient,  I do  not 
know.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  be  enough  to  keep  a 
lot  of  our  girls,  but  I am  very  dubious  about  its  being  enough  to 
keep  the  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  increases  suggested  were  granted  in  the  case 
of  your  employees  who  are  receiving  in  excess  of  $400,  the  total  in- 
crease would  be,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  $20  per  month. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,,  sir;  $20  per  month,  which  is  certainly  a very 
material  increase  when  you  consider  that  they  are  getting  only  $15 
per  month  to  start  with.  It  is  an  increase  of  over  $100  per  cent  on 
the  minimum  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record, 
either  in  answer  to  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  by  the  chair- 
man prior  to  this  time,  or,  if  he  has  not  asked  the  questions  directly, 
then  insert  it  at  this  point  or  at  some  appropriate  point  when  you 
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receive  your  notes,  as  accurate  a statement  as  you  can  make  of  your 
employee  roll  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  with  and  without  these 
increases  ? 

Dr.  White.  I will  do  so. 


Employee  roll  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1919. 


Employees. 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Employees. 

Salaries  and  wages. 

Present 

scale. 

With 

estimated 

increases. 

Present 

scale. 

With 

estimated 

increases. 

61  officers  and  administrative 

employees 

423  ward  employees 

45  domestic  emnloyees 

76  l-'itchen  employees 

15  industrial  employees 

37  laundry  employees 

i 

$66,966 
116,390 
9, 590 
25,056 
4,728 
10, 400 

$78;  186  1 
156,660  i 
11,040  ! 
26,610 
4,728 
11,300 

91  dairy,  farm,  stable,  and 

grounds  employees 

72  engineers  and  construction 

1 employees 

50  mechanics  and  laborers. . . . 

1 Total 

1 

$52,262 

56,428 

64,000 

405, 820 

$52, 262 

57, 128 
64,000 

461,914 

Increase,  $56,094. 


PROVISIONS  AND  STORES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Doctor,  I notice  that  under  this  estimate  your 
item  for  provisions  and  stores  is  increased  practically  30  per  cent 
over  1917. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients,  or  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  supplies, 
or  both  ? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  due  to  both. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  is  it  due  to  an  estimated  increase 
in  the  number  of  patients  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  are  estimatmg  the  number  of  patients  next  year 
just  as  if  things  were  going  along  in  the  normal  way — that  is,  for  an 
increase  of  about  100  patients.  I do  not  know  how  many  patients 
we  will  get,  and  nobody  knows.  I have  had  numerous  conferences 
with  the  Surgeon  General’s  office  about  that,  but  nobody  has  the 
remotest  idea  what  the  increase  vrill  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  item  include  coal  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  estimate  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the 
items  under  this  head  as  high  as  30  per  cent  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  easily.  Our  main  items,  or  our  big  items  are 
coal,  meat,  flour,  sugar,  clothing,  and  forage,  and  aU  those  things 
have  gone  up  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  estimating  an  mcrease  in  the  item  of  fur- 
niture of  more  than  100  per  cent.  Is  that  based  on  increased  cost 
or  an  increased  demand  ? 

Dr.  White.  On  both;  we  expect  that  we  wiU  have  to  buy  a great 
many  additional  beds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  intend  to  furnish  your  new  quarters 
that  you  are  building  under  the  item  that  w^as  granted  you  in  the 
deficiency  biU  out  of  this  appropriation,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir.  The  explanation  of  that  is  this:  In  my  last 

recent  inspection  of  the  hospital,  I made  a note  of  every  single  place 
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where  we  could  put  in  a bed,  and  I figured  it  out  that  if  we  were  put 
to  it  we  could  put  approximately  500  more  beds  in  the  plant  as  it 
stands  now,  and  I shall  want  to  be  able  to  purchase  those  beds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  increasing  your  estimate  on  the  item  of 
dry  goods  above  the  cost  in  1917  by  about  40  per  cent. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  dry  goods  ? 

Dr.  White.  I have  just  quoted  you  one  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  not  for  the  record. 

Dr.  White.  With  reference  to  one  item,  kersey,  the  increase  was 
about  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a large  item  with  you  ? 

Dr.  White.  It  is  a considerable  item.  It  is  one  from  which  we 
provide  clothing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  find  anything  to  substitute  for  that? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  to  substitute  something  for  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That,  enormously  increased  cost  would  seem  to 
indicate  something  more  than  the  ordinary  increase  in  goods  of  that 
characer. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir,  it  does.  It  indicates  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tractor is  not  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  supplying  that  kind  of  material 
throughout  the  period  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  While  do  hing  material  has  advanced  ver;f  greatly, 
it  has  not  advanced  in  the  main  in  any  such  amount  as  that. 

Dr.  White.  No,  sir;  but  it  probably  will  next  year. 

MEDICAL  SUPPLIES. 


Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimated  increase  in  the  item  of  medical 
supplies  is  400  per  cent? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  those  things  we  can  not  get  at  all, 
and  some  of  the  goods  that  we  do  get  cost  tremendously  more.  In 
the  single  item  of  salvarsan,  the  cost  has  increased  until  it  is  now 
about  S4  per  dose. 

expenditures  for  farm  and  garden. 


Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  farm  and  garden  your  expenditure  in  1917 
was  $38,179.09,  and  you  are  estima  ing  $55,000  for  1919. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  for  feed  for  the  cows. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  gross  cost,  without  any  of  the  credits  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  that  we  will  have  to  pay  that  for 
feed  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  addition  to  what  you  grow  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  expended  for  clover  hay,  straw,  oats, 
etc. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  ENGINEERS,  ETC. 

(See  pp.  1370,  1387. ‘ 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  item  of  elecTdcal  engineers  and  painters’ 
supplies,  etc.,  the  increase  is  from  $18,246  in  1917  to  $38,000. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  many  electrical  things  can  not  be 
gotten  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  present  opinion  as  to  that  item,  from 
your  present  knowledge  of  costs,  including  your  increased  salaries, 
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or  proposed  increase  of  salaries?  Will  it  cover  your  expenditures 
on  the  present  basis  ? 

Dr.  White.  I think  it  will  for  a normal  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients,  but  if  we  get  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  hundred  more  patients 
there,  it  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  increased  salaries  were  not  granted,  it  would 
make  a difference  ol  approximately  $40,000? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  last  deficiency  bill  contained  an  item  under  the 
head  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  which  authorized  you  to  pay  certain 
increases  ol  salaries  which  have  been  actually  paid. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Amounting  to  how  much  per  annum? 

Mr.  Sanger.  $5,240  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  providon  in  the  deficiency  bill  only  grants 
authority  for  the  pa^unent  of  those  increased  salaries  for  this  fiscal 
year  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  do  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  White.  That  those  same  salaries  be  permitted  to  continue. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  put  in  the  record  that 
item  from  the  deficiency  bill. 

(The  item  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

The  annual  compensation  of  the  employees  holding  the  following  positions 
shall  be  increased  during  the.  fiscal  year  1918  as  follows:  Head  baker,  from 
$780  to  $924;  assistant  baker,  from  $420  to  $660;  first  assistant  baker,  from  $420 
to  $660;  five  special  attendants,  from  $360  to  $726  each;  foreman  of  laundry,  from 
$920  to  $1,200;  six  launderers,  from  $3C0  to  $480  each;  three  cooks,  from  $3C0  to  $6C0 
each;  eight  kitchen  helpers,  from  $168  to  $300  each;  electrical  engineer,  from  $1,200 
to  $1,600;  and  foreman  of  electrical  construction,  from  $1,100  to  $1,400,  and  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  shall  credit  P e disbursing  agent  for  payments 
made  to  employees  filling  the  positions  named  at  the  annual  compensation  above 
stated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  you  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year  1919 
$617,000  in  round  numbers  as  the  reimbursement  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  sources.  What  part  of  that  do  you  expect 
to  receive  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  what  rate  ? 

Dr.  White.  The  rate  is  $299.20. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  About  $545,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  what  other  sources  do  you  receive  reimburse- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  From  the  Public  Health  Service,  from  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  from  officers  who  under  the  law  must  pay  $1 
per  day  for  special  treatment  in  the  institution,  and  also  from  the 
disposal  of  waste  material. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

GENERAL  REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  general  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings and  grounds,  you  estimate  $55,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
current  appropriation. 
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Dr.  White.  That  is  the  same  item  that  we  have  had  right  along. 
That  is  the  ordinary  repair  fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  it  did  you  spend  last  year  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  spent  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to  this  time  in  this  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  We  have  spent  $33,000  and  have  incumbrances 
amounting  to  about  $13,800  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  need  all  of  it? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  use  all  of  it.  That  is  only  a little 
over  1 per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

ROADWAYS,  GRADING,  AND  WALKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  roadways,  grading,  and  walks,  you  ask  $5,000, 
which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  need  all. of  that? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  WiU  you  spend  all  of  the  appropriation  this  year? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

GATEHOUSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  a gatehouse,  you  ask  $8,000.  That  is  the  same 
item  you  asked  last  year. 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  to  build  a gatehouse  for  the  gateman, 
and  also  a shelter  for  people  ? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  a car  shelter  for  people  waiting  for  the  cars. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  necessary  if  that  item  this  year,  in  view,  not 
only  of  the  increased  cost  of  construction,  but  of  the  scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  desirability  of  postponing  all  construction  work  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential? 

Dr.  White.  I should  not  lay  any  weight  on  it  at  all.  It  is  a thing 
that  we  ought  to  have,  but,  in  the  present  emergency,  I would  say 
cut  it  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Desirable  as  it  may  be,  the  situation  is  such  that  you 
think  it  could  be  eliminated  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

TRANSFER  OF  INSANE  FROM  CANAL  ZONE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  first  item.  I notice  that  you  are  asking  for  new 
language  in  the  appropriation  on  page  528,  including  among  those 
may  be  received  into  the  institution  ‘^civilians  in  the  Quartermaster’s 
Service  of  the  Army  and  persons  transferred  from  the  Canal  Zone.” 
What  is  the  necessity  for  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  That  is  because  of  additional  legislation  enacted 
especially  by  Congress  in  the  past  year  which  has  never  yet  been 
included  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  simply  carrying  out  a present  provision  of 
law? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 
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PURCHASE,  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR,  AND  OPERATION  OF  PASSENGER- 
CARRYING VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  also  asking  an  increase  from  $8,200  to 
$13,685  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  16 
horse-drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  practically  entirely  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  feed  for  the  horses. 

STAFF  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  $25,000  for  a staff  building.  You 
also  asked  for  that  last  year. 

Dr.  White.  I can  tell  you  what  the  necessities  are.  Those  are 
things  that  we  ought  to  have,  but,  as  I said  in  the  case  of  the  gate- 
house, if  you  want  to  cut  it  out,  it  can  be  done,  and  if  you  want  to  cut 
out  the  item  of  $25,000  for  employees’  quarters,  that  can  be  done. 

ISOLATION  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $5,000  for  an  isolation  building. 

Dr.  White.  The  two  things  here  that  are  important  are  the  isola- 
tion building  and  raih’oad  scale.  We  need  an  isolation  building  for 
contagious  diseases.  At  the  present  time  we  have  to  use  a brick 
building  which  would  accommodate  about  30  beds.  We  can  put  up 
for  $5,000  a building  that  will  answer  the  purposes  of  an  isolation 
building,  and  that  will  enable  us  to  use  this  other  building,  which, 
as  I have  said,  will  accommodate  30  beds.  Therefore,  you  would  be 
getting  space  for  30  beds  for  $5,000,  which  would  be  very  cheap. 
We  ought  to  have  that.  We  have  a large  enough  population  to  re- 
quire an  isolation  building. 

RAILROAD  SCALE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $7,000  for  a railroad  scale. 

Dr.  White.  The  raih’oad  scale  is  necessary  because  we  get  a great 
many  of  our  supplies  in  carload  lots.  All  of  our  coal,  flour,  sugar, 
forage,  and  a great  deal  of  other  stuff  comes  in  carload  lots.  Es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  coal,  the  payments  are  made  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Government’s  weights,  and,  therefore,  it  is  up  to  the  Government 
to  be  sure  that  the  weighing  apparatus  is  in  proper  condition.  This 
scale  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair.  It  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  this  estimate  is  made  upon  their 
recommendation  after  they  went  over  the  scale  and  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  other  arrangements  were  made  whereby  your 
coal  should  be  weighed  elsewhere,  would  this  scale  still  be  required  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  to  weigh  lots  of  other  things  besides  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  opinion,  this  new  scale  would  be  needed 
whether  it  were  required  for  coal  or  not  ? 

Dr.  White.  I think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  consider  that  important? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  important  that  the  Government’s 
weights  should  not  be  open  to  suspicion,  because  the  auditor  has  to 
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settle  accounts  on  the  Government’s  weight.  He  is  required  by  law 
to  settle  the  accounts  on  the  Government’s  weights. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  seems  to  be  a big  price  for  a scale. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  a big  scale  now? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  can  not  repair  it? 

Dr.  White.  It  has  been  repaired  a number  of  times,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  says  that  the  tning  for  us  to  do  is  to  get  a new  scale. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  they  are  quick  to  tell  people  to  get  new  scales, 
but  do  they  say  that  this  scale  can  not  be  repaired  ? 

Mr.  Sanger.  We  have  had.it  repaired  on  several  occasions,  but 
very  quickly  the  scale  gets  out  of  order  again.  As  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  state  in  their  letter,  ‘‘The- present  scale  is  old  in  design  and 
of  very  light  construction  and  does  not  warrant  extensive  repairs.” 
The  scale  man  has  said  that  it  would  cost  about  $1,000  a year  for 
repair  work  in  keeping  it  in  condition.  It  is  not  reliable,  and  we  find, 
repeatedly,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  con- 
troversy with  dealers,  on  comparing  it  with  other  scales,  that  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  difficult  to  support  our  position. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Dr.  Stratton,  in  the  letter  which  you  have  just 
handed  me,  says — 

As  a result  of  the  test  and  a careful  inspection  of  the  scale  the  bureau  recommends 
the  installation  of  a new  scale  of  modern  design  and  construction. 

Mr.  Sanger.  Yes,  sir. 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  February  26,  1917. 
Superintendent  Government  Hospital  for  Insane, 

Congress  Heights,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  inclosing  herewith  a report  on  the  test  of  your  track  scale  which 
was  tested  on  February  10,  1917,  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  test  car  No.  II. 

The  following  summarized  results  of  the  test  show  the  errors  in  pounds  for  the  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  test  loads.  In  the  column  headed  “S.  R.”  are  tabulated  the 
values  of  the  sensibility  reciprocal.  Further  explanation  of  the  test  will  be  found 
in  the  inclosed  form  B413: 


Table  of  errors,  test  No.  287,  II. 


Load  in 
pounds. 

Position  of  test  load. 

S.  R. 

Per  cent 
maxi- 
mum in- 
dicated 
error  of 
weighing. 

IR. 

2L.  2R. 

i 

3L. 

3R. 

4L. 

1 0 
45, 000 
20 

45.000 

3 0 

90. 000 

4 0 
90,000 

4 0 

+20 

-60  -40 

0 

-10 

-40 

10 

+60 

+40  . -50 

+60 

-20 

+40 

+200 

+40  1 +40 

+40 

-40 

-40 

+260 

+50  j +50 

+50 

-20 

+40 

20 

+0.17 

1 1 

' 

1 Scale  balanced.  3 Balance  changed  +40  pounds.  Rebalanced. 

2 Balance  changed  —40  pounds.  Rebalanced.  ■*  Balance  checked. 

You  will  note  that  the  scale  as  found  had  a per  cent  maximum  error  of  weighing  of 
-f  0.17,  which  is  within  the  tolerance,  two-tenths  of  1 per  cent,  adopted  by  this  bureau. 
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The  method  of  computing  the  maximum  error  of  weighing  is  given  in  the  inclosed 
form  B297. 

As  a result  of  the  test  and  a careful  inspection  of  the  scale  the  bureau  recommends 
the  installation  of  a new  scale  of  modern  design  and  construction.  The  present  scale 
is  old  in  design  and  of  very  light  construction  and  does  not  warrant  extensive  repairs. 
IVe  would  suggest  that  the  old  scale  be  continued  in  service  until  the  installation  of 
the  new  scale. 

In  this  connection  the  bureau  incloses  a copy  of  a preliminary  circular  on  Railroad 
Track  Scales,  together  with  other  forms,  which  may  offer  some  suggestions. 

Respectfully, 

S.  W.  Stratton,  Director. 


PUBLICATION  OF  BULLETIN. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  authority  to  publish  a bulletin. 

Dr.  White.  That  is  something  else  that  will  not  help  to  win  the 
war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  estimated  for  that  last  }^ear,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  White.  I think  so.  There  is  no  appropriation  needed  for  this, 
however.  Of  course,  it  will  cost  money  to  publish  it,  or  it  will  cost 
somebody  money.  It  will  cost  the  Department  of  the  Interior  about 
$1,000,  and  they  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  have  it  come  out 
of  their  appropriation  for  printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  will  cost  about  $1,000? 

Dr.  White.  It  cost  heretofore,  or  some  years  ago  when  it  was 
published,  about  $800,  and  I am  mmking  an  estimate  of  about  $1,000 
for  the  increased  cost. 


INCREASES  OF  PAY. 

(See  pp.  1370,  1382.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  is,  'Yluthority  is  granted  to  increase 
the  pay  of  the  first  assistant  physician  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per 
annum,  the  steward  and  disbursing  agent  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per 
annum,  and  clinical  directors  from  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  annum.” 
What  have  }mu  to  say  about  that? 

Dr.  White.  I made  this  request  previous  to  this  contemplated 
legislation  that  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  at  a time  wheu  I was 
losing  a lot  of  doctors.  I am  still  losing  them.  I thought  that 
perhaps,  by  increasing  their  pay  somewhat  and  increasing  the  possi- 
bility of  promotion  to  higher  positions,  I could  keep  some  of  them. 
I have  lost  seven  or  eight  of  them. 

commutation  to  employees. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is — 

Sixty  dollars  per  annum  may  be  j)aid  all  per  ainium  employees  who  can  not  be 
acommo. laced  with  lodging  in  the  hospital  buildings. 

What  have  you  to  say  about  that  item  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  have  a number  of  employees  of  the  class  which  it 
is  desirable  to  have  live  on  the  grounds,  particularly  ward  employees, 
who  live  outside  of  the  institution.  We  have  married  people  who  are 
attendants  and  nurses,  for  example,  and  some  of  them  live  outside. 
A number  of  those  people  have  resigned  because  they  could  not  live 
on  what  we  have  been  paying  them,  and  this  is  asked  in  order  to  hang 
53713— 18— VOL  2 12 
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OQ  to  some  of  those  people.  This  S60  is  based  on  the  estimate  I gave 
the  chairman  of  $5  for  the  quarters.  They  get  their  meals  while  at 
work  which  is  practically  all  the  time,  and  I thought  that  perhaps 
by  reimbursing  them  or  allowing  them  commutation  for  quarters,  we 
would  be  able  to  keep  more  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a satisfactory  policy  for  the  hospital  ? Do 
you  think  you  ought  to  encourage  it  by  giving  these  people  addi- 
tional sums  ? 

Dr.  White.  I should  not  say  so  under  normal  conditions.  I think 
it  is  desirable  to  have  emplovees  live  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  could  get  a sufficient  number  of  employees 
who  would  live  within  the  institution 

Dr.  White  (in  erposing).  It  would  be  better,  without  question. 
Employees  who  live  outside  of  the  hospital  and  who  are  out  of  the 
con  rol  of  the  institution,  are  liable  to  stay  out  until  12  or  1 oTlock 
in  the  morning,  and  will  go  to  work  tired  out.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
undesirable. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  What  would  you  propose  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  this  ? 

Dr.  White.  We  do  not  pay  it  now.  I think  that,  perhaps,  an 
increase  in  the  pay  of  the  employees 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  If  you  get  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  the 
employees,  you  will  not  need  this  at  this  time  ? 

Dr.  White.  This  was  put  in  as  something  additional.  This  mat- 
ter came  up  in  this  way:  We  discussed  it  at  the  last  hearing,  or  last 
year,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  an  eight-hour  day.  We  have 
made  a number  of  estima'cs  at  the  request  of  the  department  trying 
to  cover  all  of  the  demands  that  the  employees  made,  of  one  sort  and 
another,  and  we  made  an  estimate  for  commutation  for  meals  and 
lodgings,  amounting  to  $5  per  meal  and  |5  for  maintenance  per  month 
outside  of  meals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  $5  per  meal  per  month  ? 

Dr.  White.  Yes,  sir;  per  month.  That  would  $20  per  month. 
But  it  seemed,  as  we  proceeded,  that  this  was  not  any  time  to  have  an 
eight-hour  day,  when  we  could  not  get  anywhere  near  enough  people 
as  it  was,  and  as  the  institution  increases  in  size,  we  will  have  to  have 
more  people.  Therefore,  in  place  of  that,  we  put  in  this  increase  in 
salary,  and  also  this  commutation,  because  it  is  very  possible  that  if 
we  are  going  to  increase  five  or  six  or  seven  or  eight  hundred  beds, 
it  may  be  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  enough  help. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  of  your  employees  live  outside  of  the 
institution  ? 

Dr.  White.  About  half  of  our  employees  live  in  the  institution. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  ward  employees.  I presume  there 
are  about  35  of  the  ward  employees  living  outside. 
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Thursday,  April  25,  1918. 
COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PERCIVAL  HALL,  PRESIDENT. 


MAINTENANCE,  SALARIES,  ETC. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  For  support  of  your  institution,  you  are  asking 
$82,000  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  $71,500? 

Dr.  Hall.  In  1918,  we  had  $71,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  had  a deficiency  of  $6,000? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  making  $77,500. 

The  sum  asked  for  current  expenses  for  the  coming  year  is  $10,500 
more  than  that  granted  originally  for  the  present  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  $4,500  more  than  the  regular  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  plus  a deficiency  of  $6,000  agreed  upon  by  your  committee  to 
carry  our  institution  through  the  present  year. 

It  was  shown  your  committee  that  during  the  present  year  the 
cost  of  approximately  1,000  tons  of  coal  needed  for  the  Columhia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  for  a year’s  supply  would  cost  about  $3,000 
more  than  under  the  prices  prevailing  heretofore.  It  was  also  shown 
your  committee  that  while  the  cost  of  food  has  increased  some  40 
per  cent  throughout  the  country,  the  cost  in  our  institution  increased 
less  than  20  per  cent,  and  that  $3,000  additional  was  needed  for  the 
present  year  for  the  purchase  of  food  supplies. 

That  deficit  was  taken  care  of  by  the  $6,000  already  appropriated. 
I do  not  see  any  hope  of  the  food  cost  or  the  coal  cost  going  down  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  I received  notice  yesterda}^  from  the 
Wilson  people  from  whom  we  are  getting  meat,  that  we  will  be  lucky 
if  we  get  it  for  25  cents  a pound  wholesale  in  the  near  future.  We 
are  now  paying  19  cents  and  were  paying  13  and  14  cents  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

I will  call  to  the  attention  of  your  committee  the  fact  that  not 
only  coal  and  food,  but  postage,  stationery,  books,  school  supplies, 
lumber,  paint,  glass,  hardware,  medicines,  furniture,  linen,  blankets, 
tableware,  and  all  supplies  of  almost  every  description  have  increased 
greatly  in  cost  in  the  past  year.  The  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  in  order  to  replenish  its  stock  of  such  material  and  buy  the 
necessary  supplies  for  repairs,  etc.,  spends  approximately  $7,500  per 
year.  An  estimate  made  at  this  time  should  really  include  an 
additional  $2,000  to  cover  this  increased  expense  for  materials  and 


fill  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  employees  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  under  a ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  5 per  cent  and  10  per 
cent  increase  provided  for  in  the  sundry  civil  act  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Many  of  our  employees  are  underpaid  and  would  be 
still  underpaid  with  the  5 per  cent  and  10  per  cent  increase  granted 
to  all  strictly  Governmental  employees  for  the  past  year. 

As  an  example  of  wages  now  paid,  I may  mention:  Head  cooks, 
$35  per  month  with  board;  farm  hands,  $22  to  $30  per  month  with 


su  les. 
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living;  lawn  hands,  $28  to  $80  per  month  with  meals;  clerks  and 
stenographers,  $50  to  $60  per  month  without  living;  teachers  in  the 
primary  department,  $585  to  $1,000  per  year  without  living;  day 
engineer,  $65  per  month,  night  engineer,  $75  per  month,  both  with- 
out living  or  quarters.  All  of  these  rates  are  from  1 0 per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  below  reasonable  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  Governmental 
positions  and  in  private  institutions. 

I have  prepared  a list  of  employees  of  our  institution,  with  a care- 
fully arranged  schedule  of  increases,  which  would  bring  their  selaries 
to  what  I consider  an  absolute  munimum  in  fairness  to  them  and  the 
service  they  render.  The  increase  in  cash  compensation  in  a number 
of  cases  is  not  the  same.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  receive  living  in  our  institution  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  cost  to  us  of  giving  them  board  and  lodging.  In  all  cases 
increases  have  been  made  to  approach,  though  I believe  hardly  to 
equal,  reasonable  rates  paid  elsewhere.  As  the  work  and  merits  of 
each  one  of  these  employees  are  personally  known  to  me,  I shall  be 
glad  to  explain  any  recommendations  in  the  list.  The  total  of  these 
increases  is  somewhat  over  the  $4,500  asked  for  in  excess  of  the  total 
appropriation  which  will  be  used  for  the  present  year. 

It  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  gentlemen  of  your  committee 
that  increases  granted  last  year,  which  our  own  employees  did  not 
enjoy  were  too  small,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  to 
all  Federal  employees  increased  compensation  of  5 per  cent  to  30 
per  cent.  Every  single  argument  thp.t  can  be  applied  in  favor  of 
these  increases  already  granted  to  Federal  employees  can  be  applied 
to  my  most  urgent  request  to  provide  for  increases  in  salaries  of  the 
emnloyees  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

Our  institution  and  others  in  the  same  situation  are  facing  a very 
difficult  problem.  Either  a much  poorer  quality  of  food,  material, 
and  service  must  be  furnished  to  the  absolute  detriment  of  our  work, 
or  substanti""!  increases  must  be  made  in  the  appropriations  for  sup- 
port. Faithful  and  efficient  employees  under  present  conditions  of 
living  and  salary  must  either  sacrifice  their  own  welfare  and  their 
hopes  of  saving  for  the  future,  or  must  leave  our  employ  to  obtain 
reasonable  salaries  elsewhere. 

I most  urgently  request  that  the  needs  of  our  employees  be  not 
overlooked  for  still  another  year,  but  that  all  the  sum  asked  for  for 
the  coming  year  for  the  support  of  our  institution,  including  salaries 
and  general  expenses,  be  granted  by  your  committee.  We  can  not 
do  justice  to  our  enployees,  to  our  students,  and  to  the  reputation  of 
our  institution  without  funds  with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a list  of  the  increases? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  The  $10,500  apparent  increase  shown  in  this 
estimate  book  should  be  really  reduced  $6,000  by  this  year  s defi- 
ciency, so  the  difference  that  we  are  asking  really  is  only  $4,500. 
We  want  that  $4,500  to  pay  more  reasonable  wages  in  our  institu- 
tion. You  gentlemen  all  Imow  just  what  the  position  is.  Here 
are  some  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  Star;  ‘‘A  man  to 
grease  wagons,  $3  per  day;  coloied  laborer,  $3  per  day;  colored  boy, 
17  years  of  age,  $2.75  a day;  two  hands  to  work  around  tru3k  farm, 
$40  a month  with  board  and  room;  laborers  wanted,  $3.33  for  9 hours’ 
work;  experienced  waitresses,  $2  per  day,  including  meals;  steno- 
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grapher,  $25  a week,’’  etc.  You  gentlemen  know  what  the  situation 
is  in  this  town. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  increases  that  you  are  proposing  to  make,  if 
the  increased  sum  is  granted,  run  from  $24  to  $225  per  annum  ? 

Di.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  However,  there  are  only  eight  that  are  above  $120 
per  annum  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sii. 

Ml’.  Mondell.  Which  is  the  increase  provided  by  the  general 
enactment? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  $120  per  annum  was  made  to  apply  to 
all  of  our  employees  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that.  That  would 
make  an  increase  in  our  expenses  of  about  $7,000. 

Ml’.  Mondell.  What  would  you  prefer,  a general  increase  of  $120 
per  annum  or  the  increase  you  are  asking  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that,  only  it  would  have 
to  be  specific.  I would  rather  have  the  $120  all  around.  That  would 
not  mean  that  ever^^one  would  get  it,  because  I think  so  far  as  the  law 
has  been  enacted  that  no  one  shallget  more  than  30  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  some  such  cases? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  The  domestics  would  get  very  much  less 
than  $120.  The  proper  mcrease  in  the  wages  of  the  domestics  would 
be  $3  or  $4  a month,  as  the}^  have  recently  received  increases. 
The  total  of  increases  if  the  $120  were  put  in  as  it  is  now,  provided  in 
other  bills  would  be  about  $7,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  proposal  that  you  have  submitted  you 
have  endeavored  to  place  the  increase  where  you  deem  it  wise  that 
that  the  increase  should  be  given  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  fiat  increase  of  $120  would  not  do  as  much 
justice  as  you  think  this  would? 

Dr.  Hall.  It  would  do  some  good  to  the  people  who  got  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  some  people  who  are  not  entitled  to  it  would 
get  it  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  I dislike  to  say  that.  I made  out  my  list  because 
I wanted  to  show  you  what  we  could  best  do  with  the  $4,500  increase 
in  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  intended  to  place  the  increase  where  you  thought 
it  wise  and  where  it  was  most  deserved  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  have  one  professor  at  $3,000. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  living  outside  of  the  institution  and 
was  not  getting  house  rent.  Those  getting  $2,400  have  house  rent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  now  the  professor  who  is  drawing  $3,000? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  just  moved  to  the  institution,  and 
his  salary  will  be  reduced  a certain  amount  so  as  to  bring  it  down. 

Ml’.  Byrnes.  To  bring  it  down  to  an  equality  with  the  others. 

Dr.  Hall.  No;  it  will  not  go  down  to  the  others.  There  is  an 
agreement  that  board  or  house  rent  is  worth  $300. 

Mr.  Byrnes.^  If  you  take  off  $300,  his  salary  will  be  $2,700  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  will  get.  That  professor  I got 
from  an  institution  that  was  paying  him  $2,000  and  all  living  expenses 
for  himself  and  family  of  six.  That  is  why  he  is  getting  more  than 
the  others. 
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Byrnes.  For  the  housekeeping  department  you  estimate  an 
increase  of  S6,000  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  $6,000  more  for  coal,  food,  etc.,  which  is  not  more  than 
we  are  really  spending  this  year.  You  have  already  given  us  $6,000 
more  as  a deficiency  item.  We  are  not  asking  any  more  for  such  ex- 
penses. We  are  really  asking  simply  for  $4,500  increase  for  salaries. 
I should  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  the  increase  made  specific, 
because  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  already  told  me  infor- 
mally that  otherwise  it  will  not  be  of  help  to  us.  General  legislation 
on  supply  bills  will  not  do  this. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  were  granted  the  sum,  you  could  make  the 
increases  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir  ; or  if  a specific  provision  was  put  in  saying  that 
a flat  raise  should  apply  to  our  employees. 

REPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  ‘^For  repairs  to  buildings  of  the  institution’’  you  are 
asking  $6,000,  which  is  the  same  amount  as  last  year? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  spend  that  amount  every  year? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  realize,  that  is  really  not  as  much  from 
year  to  year  as  it  used  to  be,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  prices  of  labor 
and  material. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  legislation,  that  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  be  increased  from  100  to  125. 

Dr.  FIall.  I should  be  glad  to  see  that  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Dr.  Hall.  The  last  increase  was  made  18  years  ago,  in  1900,  when 
the  number  was  raised  from  60  to  100.  The  last  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a larger  number  of  applicants  for  these  scholarships, 
and  deserving  applicants,  than  the  full  number. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  have  you  this  year? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  filled  them  up  to  100  last  fall,  but  they  drop  out 
occasionally  during  the  year.  We  have  95,  I think,  on  the  list  right 
now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  apportion  them  evenly  among  the  States? 

Dr.  Hall.  The  law  provides  that  no  one  shall  be  granted  a free 
scholarship  from  a State  that  has  already  three  on  the  rolls,  when 
that  will  exclude  anyone  from  a State  having  less  than  three. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wnat  is  that  provision,  wnat  does  the  scholarship 
provide  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Students  do  not  pay  anything  in  the  way  of  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  ordinary  medical  attention,  and  laundry,  but  they 
buy  their  own  clothing,  pay  for  car  fare,  books,  and  so  forth.  They 
receive  ordinary  miedical  attention,  but  not  the  services  of  experts  or 
specialists.  We  have  a regular  ph}'sician. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  age  limit  for  these  beneficiaries  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  There  is  no  age  limit. 
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Thursday,  April  25,  1918. 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  E.  L.  PARKS,  TREASURER;  MR.  GEORGE 
W.  COOK,  SECRETARY  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER;  DR. 
EDWARD  BALLOCH,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE;  MR. 
HAROLD  HATFIELD,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  ARTS  AND 
APPLIED  SCIENCES;  DR.  R.  E.  SCHUH,  PROFESSOR  OF 
BIOLOGY;  AND  MR.  CHARLES  WESLEY,  INSTRUCTOR  IN 
FRENCH. 


maintenance — INCKEASE  IN  SALARIES. 

(See  p.  1393.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  maintenance,  you  are  asking  $72,437.75,  and 
yonr  current  appropriation  is  $65,000? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  the  increase  asked  for? 

Mr.  Parks.  The  increase  asked  for  is  for  one  professor  of  sociology, 
to  teach  housing,  sanitation,  home  and  neighborhood  life,  $1,485. 
It  is  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force.  That  is  one  increase  that  you 
see  in  the  item  under  prc'fessors,  6 in  1919,  as  com.pared  to  5 in  1917. 
Tnere  are  3 who  are  not  in  1917  in  addition  to  those  who  are  included 
in  this  estimate,  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  Teachers’  Col- 
lege, who  was  not  present  during  1917,  instructor  in  English  and 
matimmatics  in  the  academy,  and  instructor  in  piano  and  violin  in  the 
conservatory  of  music.  Those  are  the  only  increases  in  the  force. 
The  last  three  that  I have  mentioned  make  the  difference  between  42 
in  the  1917  column  and  45  in  the  1919  column,  whose  salaries  are 
under  $1,000.  The  situation  we  find  ourselves  in  is  this:  Our  teaching 
force  feels  the  increased  cost  of  living  as  all  of  us  do,  especially  those 
on  th  e small  salaries.  As  you  see,  we  have  47  whose  salaries  are  under 
$1,200. 

Last  year  we  hoped  that  the  increases  given  to  the  Government 
employees  of  10  per  cent  for  those  under  $1,200  and  5 per  cent  for 
those  between  $1,200  and  $1,800  would  come  to  Howard  University, 
because  it  applied  to  those  for  whom  appropriation  was  made  through 
the  lump  sum,  bu,t  the  comptroller  ruled  that  we  were  not  employees 
of  the  Government,  and  therefore  it  did  not  apply.  Consequently 
we  could  not  have  that  increase  last  year.  Now,  we  understand 
there  is  a probability  of  an  increase  of  $120  for  these  Government 
employees  receiving  under  $2,500  and  we  should  like  to  ask  that  you 
grant  us  this  increase  that  we  have  asked  for,  but  that  it  be  used  in 
this  emergency  a little  differently  from  what  is  outlined  in  the  esti- 
mate, namely,  that  we  forego  for  another  year  the  added  professor, 
one  professor  of  sociology,  and  if  we  were  granted  what  we  have 
asked  for  here,  we  would  then  be  able  to  give  the  incresae  of  $120  to 
all  of  our  teaching  force  that  are  paid  in  part  from  this  appropriation. 
That  is,  there  would  be  19  receiving  over  $1,200  and  under  $2,500, 
and  47  receiving  under  $1,200,  which  at  $120  apiece  would  make 
$7,920.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  this  item  of  $7,437.75.  If 
you  will  grant  us  that  increase  we  can  make  the  raise  of  $120  each 
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by  paying  the  difference  of  $482  out  of  our  own  funds.  To  emphasize 
the  importance  of  that,  our  faculty  feeling  that  the  burden  was  so 
great,  have  asked  that  you  hear  very  briefly  one  or  two  of  their 
members,  and  Dr.  Schuh  was  specially  delegated  by  the  faculty  of 
the  school  of  liberal  arts  to  make  a brief  statement  of  the  need  of  the 
increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Very  well.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Schuh. 

Ml*.  ScHLTi.  Gentlemen,  I make  the  request  that  when  you  are 
really  convinced  you  will  indicate  it,  because  then  I will  be  very  ready 
to  stop. 

President  Wilson  something  like  a year  ago  put  in  a very  strong 
plea  for  the  school  teachers  of  the  country  for  an  increase  of  salary, 
stating  that  they  had  been  hit  harder  by  the  high  cost  of  living  than 
any  other  class  and  that  they  had  been  neglected,  because  the  wage 
earners  had  been  able  in  one  way  and  another  to  get  repeated  ad- 
vances, while  the  salaries  of  the  school  teachers  had  remained  as 
before. 

Now,  this  matter  of  increase  applies  with  particular  emphasis  to 
those  at  Howard  University.  Our  salaries  averaged  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  salaries  at  other  universities  of  equal  size  and  standing. 
Furthermore,  we  get  only  two-thirds  the  salary  that  is  paid  to  teachers 
in  high  schools.  They  start  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  in  this 
city  at  $1,000,  and  some  of  our  }mung  men  started  at  $300,  and  it 
took  them  quite  a number  of  years  to  reach  $600.  Speaking  for  my 
own  department  I have  one  young  man  who  has  been  with  us  seven 
years  and  he  is  getting  $700.  Without  any  attmpt  at  being  witty  I 
might  repeat  to  you  a conversation  that  I had  with  him  a while  ago. 
He  spoke  to  me  of  leaving,  and  I did  not  want  to  lose  him.  He  said, 
went  down  to  Richmond  and  one  of  my  acquaintances  said,  ‘What 
are  they  paying  you  at  the  Howard  University,’  I said,  ‘Seven  hun- 
dred dollars,  after  seven  years  of  service.’  He  said,  ‘Is  that  all? 
That  is  not  nearly  enough.  You  come  down  and  work  for  me  and  I 
will  give  you  about  double  that  and  all  you  will  need  to  do  is  to  look 
sad  several  times  in  the  week  and  drive  a hearse  for  me  and  keep  a 
little  bit  of  a hand  on  the  people  I have  working  for  me  in  my  under- 
taking establishment.’”  The  young  man  said  to  me,  “I  am  afraid 
I will  have  to  accept  that  offer,  for  I have  been  asking  for  an  increase 
at  Howard  for  several  years  but  have  not  gotten  anything  more  than 
a $50  increase  at  any  time.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  thought  he  would  have  to  accept  that  offer  o-r 
somebody  would  have  to  be  driving  him  in  a hearse  ? 

Mr.  Schuh.  I do  not  know  how  that  is.  Now,  if  he  were  lazy  or 
inefficient  or  had  not  had  a good  training,  I should  tell  him  to  take 
that  job  at  driving  the  hearse,  but  he  has  had  quite  a great  deal  of 
training  in  one  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  had  a good  deal  of  post-graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  We  started  him  at  $300  and  he  is  now  getting  $700. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  he  not  receive  something  more  in  the  way  of 
board  and  lodging  ? 

Mr.  Schuh.  Not  a cent;  no  board  and  no  lodging;  no  perquisites 
of  any  form  or  description  that  I am  acquainted  with;  not  a cent. 

Mr.  Parks.  I want  to  say  that  we  have  a good  many  men  on  low 
salaries;  that  is,  under  $1,000. 
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INCOME  OTHER  THAN  GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  have  an  endowment  of 
$300,000,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  get  about  $14,000  from  that? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  other  revenues  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  You  will  find  in  the  treasurer’s  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  on  page  8,  the  income  and  expenditures  for 
strictly  educational  purposes. 

COMPARISON  OF  ENROLLMENTS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whatds  the  condition  of  your  university?  What  is 
the  state  of  its  work,  what  activities,  if  any,  out  of  the  usual,  have 
you  had  in  the  past  year,  and  what  do  you  contemplate  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  During  the  past  year  in  our  department  of  manual 
arts  and  applied  aciences  we  have  trained  130  radio  and  buzzer 
operators  on  our  Government  appropriation  for  this  year,  without 
asking  for  any  additional  money.  We  have  been  asked  by  the  War 
Department  to  take  300  men,  who  are  to  be  detailed  for  special  war 
training,  beginning  May  15;  220  to  be  trained  as  radio  operators, 
60  as  bench  wood  workers  and  20  as  electricians.  To  enable  us  to 
do  this  work  it  has  been  decided  to  close  the  regular  work  of  the 
university  one  month  earlier.  This  work  during  the  summer  will  be 
done  in  part  by  our  regular  force,  but  very  largely  by  special  and  well- 
qualified  instructors  in  these  fines  of  work.  This  work  is  done  under 
a contract  with  the  War  Department,  similar  to  that  which  is  made 
with  other  institutions  doing  special  war  training. 

Dr.  Balloch.  You  might  add,  Dr.  Parks,  that  every  student  in  the 
medical  and  dental  school  is  in  the  enlisted  reserve  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  Army  service  as  soon  as  graduated. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Likewise  the  upper  third  of  the  engineering  school 
are  in  the  enlisted  reserve. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  men  have  gone  out  of  the  university  mto 
active  war  work  since  the  declaration  of  war  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Over  200. 

Mr.  Cook.  The  service  flag  that  we  put  up  some  time  ago  had  1 68 
stars  on  it,  but  since  then  we  have  had  a great  number  go  out,  and 
then  there  are  a great  many  to  go  yet.  The  boys  are  just  waiting 
for  the  draft. 


Friday,  April  26,  1917. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

(See  p.  1393.) 

Mr.  Parks.  I would  like  to  have  Dr.  Schuh  add  a sentence  to  the 
statements  that  have  afieady  been  made. 

Mr.  Schuh.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  sentence  is  this,  that  a very 
large  percentage  of  our  young  teachers  are  receiving  less  wage  than 
the  unskilled  workmen  of  the  District,  and  our  well-trained  full 
professors  receive  little  more  than  competent  bookkeepers. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  that  is  true  all  over  the  country.  For 
instance,  around  the  camps  and  cantonments  any  man  who  can  saw 
a board  or  drive  a nail  is  paid  $3  or  $4  a day. 

Mr.  Parks.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  hear  a short  statement 
from  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Wesley.  I would  like  to  add  to  that  statement  that  our  teach- 
ers likewise  receive  a less  wage  than  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Howard  Univerr.ity  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
George  Washington  University  does,  and  colored  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  come  to  Howard 
Univer.ity  to  take  work.  That  is  sometimes  a matter  of  embarrass- 
ment, because  some  of  those  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  receive  double  the  salaries  that  are  paid  to 
the  teachers  giving  them  instruction  in  Howard  Univerr.ity.  It  is  a 
humiliation  in  a way  when  the  fact  becomes  known  that  the  teacher  at 
Howard  University,  who  is  supposed  to  give  the  elementary-school 
teacher  work,  is  receiving,  perhaps,  only  one-half  the  salary  paid  the 
elementary-school  teacher.  The  elementary- school  teacher  receives 
double  the  pay  or,  perhaps,  two-thirds  more  pay  than  the  teacher  in 
Howard  University.  Some  of  the  teachers  at  Howard  Univen.ity 
receiving  ler.s  than  $1,200  have  families  to  care  for,  and  they  are 
unable  to  do  it  on  that  salary.  Some  of  the  men  have  had  to  do 
other  ■ ork,  as  firemen,  waiters  in  clubs,  etc.,  in  order  to  su})plement 
their  salaries.  The  university  has  done  its  best  to  relieve  that  situ- 
ation, but  it  has  no  resources  with  which  to  do  it.  The  men  are 
confident  that  Congress  will  at  some  time  see  fit  to  alleviate  that 
condition.  Finally,  these  men,  working  under  these  conditions  can 
not  give  themselves  entirely  to  their  work,  and,  as  a consequence, 
the  university  must  suffer  to  that  extent.  Now,  of  courre,  when 
Howard  University  suffers,  the  country  suffers  to  that  extent,  be- 
cause the  r.tudents  at  the  univen  ity  come  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  they  take  back  to  the  country  the  work  that  they  get  at  the 
univen  ity.  If  they  get  poor  work  at  the  univer;  ity,  they  must,  as  a 
consequence,  carry  back  poor  work  to  the  country.  Of  course,  most 
of  all,  the  colored  people  will  suffer.  I hope  you  can  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  brief  statement  and  see  the  absolute  hard  hip  that  is 
imposed  upon  people  who  are  getting  salaries  below  $1,200.  There 
are  47  teachers  receiving  salaries  under  $1,200.  There  are  men  who 
are  actually  suffering  because  they  have  large  families  and  can  not 
support  them  on  the  salaries  they  receive.  I hope  you  will  be  able 
to  f.ee  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  are  working. 

Mr.  Parks.  I would  like  to  add  one  rentence  cn  the  whcle  matter, 
so  that  it  will  be  clear  to  your  minds : If  you  will  grant  us  the  increase 
which  we  have  asked  for  under  this  first  item,  which  is  devoted  to 
salaries  and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  put  into  the  estimates,  we  can  increase  by  $120  the  salary  of 
every  professor  and  teacher  who  receives  under  $2,500.  Most  of  them 
receive  under  $1,200.  We  have  19  receiving  above  $1,200  and  under 
$2,500,  and  47  receiving  under  $1,200.  We  can  increase  the  pay  of 
each  one  of  those  by  $120,  and  will  do  so,  it  being  understood  that 
we  will  forego  for  this  year  getting  theadditionalprofessorof  sociology. 

Mr.  Cook.  Do  you  put  that  forward  as  a promise,  that  you  will 
have  all  the  salaries  increased  $120,  or  do  you  mean  that  that  will 
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give  US  an  opportunity  to  take  some  of  those  who  are  receiving  low 
salaries  and  perhaps  grant  them  even  more  than  $120? 

kir.  Byrnes.  I think  the  committee  understands  that.  If  the  com- 
mittee should  see  fit  to  give  you  the  increase  you  ask,  we  understand 
that  you  are  not  bound  by  your  statement  to  apportion  the  $120  to 
each  teacher,  but  that  you  can  use  it  as  you  deem  best  to  increase 
the  salaries  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  That  is  what  you  mean, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  of  $72,437.75  includes  a new  profes- 
sor of  sociology  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  what  salary  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  At  a salary  of  $1,485. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  I suppose  the  estimate  could  be  reduced  $1,485 
and  stdl  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  the  salary  increases? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  to  make  the  salary  increases;  but  we  could 
make  the  increases  as  great  as  $120. 

Mr.  Cook.  As  I understand  your  question,  we  must  throw  out  the 
appointment  of  that  teacher  in  order  to  make  the  $120  raise  in  the 
salaries.  That  is  what  you  understand,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  this  item  could  not  be  reduced  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  could  not  be  reduced  at  all  and  st  11  enable  you, 
using  the  fund  according  to  your  best  judgment,  to  make  what  would 
approximate  the  $120  increase  provided  by  the  general  law? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  sir;  We  vrould  still  have  to  add  $485  from  our 
general  fund,  or  raise  it  by  donations,  in  order  to  make  it  $120  apiece; 
but  we  will  be  able  to  do  that,  and  we  will  be  able  to  encourage  the 
teachers  in  that  way.  , 

TOOLS,  MATERIAL,  FUEL,  WAGES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  ^'For  tools,  material,  fuel,  wages  of 
instructors,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  department  ot  man- 
ual arts,  $20,900.”  Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$12,000. 

kii\  Parks.  You  will  notice  that  under  the  head  of  instructors  we 
have  added  two.  One  is  an  instructor  in  civil  engineering.  The 
development  of  that  work  had  been  such  that  we  will  have  to  have 
another  instructor  at  $1,200.  Tlie  other  is  an  instructor  in  agri- 
culture at  $1,200.  There  i.i  a great  opportunity  for  instruction  in 
agriculture  of  college  grade  here  in  Washington,  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  what  it  is  doing;  and 
we  are  especially  situated  to  do  this  work,  also  from  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  dairy  farming  is  concerned,  we  have  in  the  Soldiers’  Home 
grounds  right  near  by  us,  a very  fine  modern  dairy  farm  to  which 
we ‘can  have  access.  We  have  about  9 or  10  acres  of  land  on  our 
campus  and  just  around  our  camnus  belonging  to  us  that  we  can 
use  for  experimental  purposes.  Tne  board  of  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity are  very  urgent  in  their  request  that  you  allow  us  to  begin 
instruction  in  agriculture  of  college  grade,  and  that  is  why  one  of 
these  instructors  is  required  in  addition.  It  is  also  the  reason  why 
we  have  asked  for  these  other  items  which  you  find,  including  a green- 
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house  with  tool  and  supply  house  attached,  $2,800;  soils  laboratory 
equipment,  $300,  and  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  labor  for  pre- 
paring grounds,  etc.,  $500.  There  is  one  item  in  this  estimate  which 
we  will  withdraw,  and  that  is  the  one  in  which  we  ask  $500  for  sum- 
mer school  instruction.  We  will  withdraw  that  because  of  the  ar- 
rangement with  tlie  War  Department  to  give  special  training  to  the 
enlisted  men  numbering  300.  That  is  all  the  summer  school  in- 
struction that  can  be  given,  and,  hence,  that  item  can  be  taken  out. 
We  hope  that  you  will  give  us  all  that  we  have  asked  for  except  that 
item;  that  is,  that  you  will  give  us  $20,400.  Prof.  Hatfield  is  a 
graduate  in  agriculture  from  the  Connecticut  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  was  later  a graduate  in  engineering  from  Cornell.  He 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  manual  arts  and  applied  sci- 
ences under  which  this  work  in  agriculture  will  come,  and  I would 
like  for  him  to  make  a brief  statement  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  an 
agricultural  course. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Parks  has  gone  over  this  subject  very  well. 
We  believe  that  he  can  do  some  mighty  good  work  in  training  men 
for  agricultural  experts  in  various  branches.  We  have  at  present  a 
physics  department,  which  is  especially  well  adapted  to  that  work, 
and  a chemistry  department,  and  these  will  be  augmented  to  a cer- 
tain extent  by  the  addition  of  some  special  work  on  soils  in  con- 
nection with  the  greenhouse,  and  certain  experimental  work.  We 
have  plans  which  have  been  submitted  hy  the  architect,  and  it  is 
estimated  the  greenhouse  will  cost  about  $2,800.  Of  course,  ma- 
terial has  gone  up  to  such  an  extent  that  v/e  can  not  hold  ourselves 
to  that  estimate  on  the  greenhouse.  There  is  an  experiment  farm 
at  Arlington  and  there  are  botanical  kaboratori3S  here  that  would 
be  available  for  the  practice  work  of  our  students.  We  feel  that 
there  is  a mighty  fine  opportunity  for  that  work  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Plow  important  is  a greenhouse  in  the  beginning 
of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  It  is  absolutely  important  for  the  propagation  of 
plants,  the  setting  out  and  starting  of  plants,  such  as  tomatoes  and 
things  of  that  hind,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  winter  work. 

Mr.  Parks.  We  hope  the  committee  will  consider  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  colored  farmers  to  have  men  who  are  trained  to  go  out 
and  giv'e  inslitute  work,  or  conduct  farmeis’  institutes  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  people  in  improved  methods  of  agriculture.  It  will 
add  very  largely  to  the  production  of  the  colored  people  as  farmers 
if  we  can  get  these  men  in  large  numbers.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
Tuskegee  and  Hampton  send  out  these  men,  but  they  have  not  been 
trained  in  college  grade  work  in  agriculture.  They  have  been  trained 
in  the  practical  work,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  as  compared 
with  the  need. 

Mr.  Cook.  That  is  the  strong  point;  there  are  very  few  as  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  the  colored  people  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  There  is  no  colored  institution  where  they  teach 
agriculture  of  college  grade. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  do  not  at  Tuskegee  or  Hampton  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir;  they  give  practical  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $2,300  for  equipment  for 
home  economics,  manual  training,  engineering,  and  printing  shop,  as 
against  an  expenditure  of  $1,969.42  in  1917.  How  essential  is  that? 
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Mr.  Hatfield.  Our  machine  shop  at  present  consists  of  one  lathe 
and  one  shaper.  We  have  to  run  them  in  sections,  so  that  only  two 
or  three  men  at  most  can  take  work  in  the  machine  shop  at  one  time. 
The  increased  cost  of  material  and  equipment  is  so  great  that  it  will 
be  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  increase  our  equipment  at  all,  to 
have  that  increase.  We  need  several  lathes  and  we  need  a drill 
press,  and  material  of  that  kind,  very  badly. 

BOOKS,  SHELVING,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  ‘‘For  books,  shelving,  furniture, 
and  fixtures  for  the  libraries,  $2,000.”  Your  current  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  $1,500. 

Mr.  Parks.  We  have  been  very  anxious  to  have  that  raised  to 
$2,000  for  some  years,  because  it  is  inadequate  for  a university  of 
our  size.  I think  that  is  all  we  need  to  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  use  out  of  your  other  funds  for 
these  particular  classes  of  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  About  $1,200.  We  supplement  this  fund  with  about 
$1,200,  so  that  we  have  about  $2,700  for  this  purpose. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS  AND  REPAIRS  OF  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  improvement  of  grounds  and 
repairs  of  building,  to  be  immediately  available,  $12,300.”  The 
current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $10,000. 

Mr.  Parks.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  comes  under  Secretary 
Cook,  who  will  speak  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Cook.  I attempted  there  to  give  an  estimate  of  how  that 
money  might  be  spent.  While  I have  done  that  for  years,  I do  not 
believe  that  I have  ever  followed  the  estimates.  It  is  almost  always 
impossible  to  do  that,  because  so  many  exigencies  occur.  For 
instance,  take  the  roof  question:  This  hard  winter  did  more  damage 
to  our  roofs  than  they  had  suffered  for  a long  while.  Then,  also,  we 
have  an  item  or  an  estimate  for  glazing  windows  of  $100;  but,  as  you 
know,  glass  costs  a great  deal  more  now  than  it  did  then.  I am  not 
asking  for  any  addition  in  the  aggregate,  but  I am  only  explaining 
this  to  show  that  we  are  not  always  able  to  tell  what  will  be  required 
for  the  various  items. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimate  of  $10,000  is  made  up  of  items  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  and  repairs  to  buildings,  and  the  balance 
of  the  item  is  for  burying  the  electric-lighting  wires  of  the  campus 
“per  the  United  States  electrical  expert  of  the  Interior  Department,” 
that  estimate  amounting  to  $2,300.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Ml*.  Cook.  That  has  been  a necessity  for  several  years.  Those 
wires  were  strung  up  there  on  poles  because  they  wanted  to  do  it 
from  an  unexpended  balance.  The  Interior  Department  did  that 
with  the  understanding  that  sometime  they  would  bury  those  wires. 
They  are  run  along  through  our  trees,  and  the  storms  shake  the 
wires  badly.  It  is  a little  dangerous,  because  sometimes  they  might 
break.  We  would  like  to  have  them  placed  under^ound.  These 
are  electric  li^ht  wires,  and  if  anybody  should  come  in  contact  with 
one  of  them  it  might  cause  death.  If  it  were  a telephone  wire  it 
would  not  do  so  much  damage. 
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Mi\  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  have  asked  $10,000  under  this  item 
every  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  did  not  undertake  the  work  of  burying  those 
wires,  would  your  present  appropriation  of  $10,000  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  Cook.  That  $10,000  is  really  never  sufficient  for  the  plant, 
which  represents  about  $1,000,000.  That  is  1 per  cent  on  the  plant. 
We  have  been  making  out  with  it,  and  will  do  so.  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  like  to  have  those  wires  put  under  ground. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimates  show  that  you  never  asked  for  more 
than  $10,000  until  1918,  when  you  put  in  an  estimate  for  $12,300. 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I presume  you  then  presented  the  same  request  that 
you  are  making  this  year  for  the  burying  of  those  electric  wires. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  tnis  other  work  should  be  added. 

Mr.  Cook.  I am  anxious  that  you  do  not  reduce  that  $10,000. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  ^‘For  part  cost  of  needed  equip- 
ment, laboratory  supplies,  apparatus,  and  repair  of  laboratories  and 
buildings,  $7,000.”  That  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Barks.  Dr.  Balloch  is  the  dean  of  our  school  of  medicine  and 
can  present  the  importance  of  that. 

Dr.  Balloch.  Of  course,  the  item  is  for  equipment,  supplies,  re- 
pairs to  buildings,  etc.,  and  we  have  used  that  amount  every  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  use  all  of  it  every  year? 

Dr.  Balloch.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  have  to  do  with  less  this  year  in 
the  way  of  supplies,  because  they  are  very  much  more  expensive. 
We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation,  but  we  will  have 
to  do  without  some  things. 

MATERIAL  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  LABORATORIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  ^‘For  material  and  apparatus  for 
chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  natural -history  studies  and  use 
in  laboratories  of  the  science  hall,  including  cases  and  shelving, 
$2,000.”  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Parks.  That  is  the  same  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I suppose  you  spend  all  of  that  $2,000  every  year?' 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir;  and  a good  deal  more. 

FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  part  payment  for  fuel  and 
light,  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  Howard  University,  including  neces- 
sary labor  to  care  for  and  operate  the  same,  $8,635.”  The  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $3,500. 

Mr.  Parks.  Dr.  Warfield,  the  Surgeon  in  Chief  of  Freedmen’s 
Hospital,  who  runs  the  central  heating  and  lighting  plant  for  the  two 
institutions,  reports  the  amount  of  coal  used  at  the  central  heating 
and  power  plant  to  heat  and  light  Howard  University  from  June  1, 
1917,  to  April  19,  1918,  as  1,466  tons  at  $5,706  per  ton,  plus,  amount- 
ing to  $7,442.81.  The  pay  of  the  five  men  as  stokers,  which  is  less 
than  the  real  share  of  Howard  University  for  the  labor  connected 
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with  the  heating  plant,  was  $2,280,  making  a total  of  $9,722.  Sub- 
stituting that  $9,722  in  the  estimates  of  Howard  University  for 
labor  and  fuel  for  the  $0,635  carried  there  wmuld  make  the  total  of 
this  item  $10,022.  It  will  have  to  he  more  than  that  in  order  for  us 
to  pay  our  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  central  heating  plant.  Dr. 
Warfield  this  last  year  ran  behind  and  had  to  present  an  estimiate 
for  an  emergency  appropriation,  which  was  granted.  The  division 
now  between  the  two  institutions  w'ould  make  the  proportion  .of 
How'ard  University  $10,022. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  and 
fuel  is  just  $6,500  more  this  year  than  it  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  paid  our  proportion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  desire  to  pay  a greater  proportion  of  the 
expense  of  the  fuel  for  the  two  mstitutions  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  making  this  change  this 
year? 

Mr.  Parks.  The  Freedmen’s  Hospital  had  asked  that  this  change 
be  made  for  several  years,  and  this  year  they  had  to  present  a re- 
quest for  an  emergency  appropriation.  Their  appropriation  hereto- 
fore has  been  liberal  enough  for  them  to  pay  their  own  share  and  a 
part  of  our  share. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  under  that  item? 

Mr.  Parks.  Do  you  mean  for  the  central  heating  plant  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Dr.  Warfield.  The  expenditure  was  over  $19,000  for  coal  last 
year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  it  the  year  before  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  $14,000,  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  it  has  increased  $5,000? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  paying  $5.08  per  ton  this  year 
where  we  paid  a little  over  $3  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increase  on  account  of  the  increa'feed  cost  of 
coal  is  $5,000,  but  the  amount  of  increase  you  are  asking  for  is 
greater  than  the  amount  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal. 

Mr.  Parks.  That  is  to  make  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
expense  between  the  two  institutions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  what  basis  did  you  apportion  the  expense  here- 
tofore, or  how  did  you  arrive  at  that  $3,500? 

Mr.  Parks.  That  is  a matter  of  history  as  to  the  appropriation 
they  had  and  the  appropriation  that  Howard  University  had  before 
the  central  heating  plant  was  established.  That  amount  has  been 
carried,  you  will  notice,  as  far  as  it  is  reported  in  the  Book  of  Esti- 
mates. You  will  notice  that  we  had  that  amount  in  1909. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  same  amount  has  been  asked  for  and  given 
every  year  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  With  slight  changes.  It  was  raised  to  $3,500.  Now, 
I think  the  central  heating  plant,  in  its  improved  form,  came  in  1910, 
or  about  that  time,  and  Congress  simply  continued  the  appropriation 
.that  it  had  been  making,  although  it  did  not  pay  our  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  central  heating  plant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  you  were 
able  to  take  care  of  your  needs  when  you  did  not  have  the  central 
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heating  plant  with  an  appropriation  of  13,500?  You  got  along  ^ 

with  that  amount  before  that  plant  was  erected,  and,  presumaoly, 
it  was  erected  on  the  theory  that  it  would  bring  some  economy. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sums  that  you  received  prior  to  that  time  do  not 
enable  you  now  to  pay  your  share  of  the  expense  of  running  the 
pla  nt  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  There  are  two  elements.  One  is  that  we  have  several  ; 

large  buildings  that  have  been  added  to  our  plant,  and  the  other  is 
that  we  had  to  supplement  this  appropriation  before  with  other 
funds  to  a larger  extent  than  we  have  had  to  do  in  these  last  years. 

Mr.  Cook.  We  have  at  least  35  per  cent  more  space  to  heat  than 
we  had  before  that  time.  We  have  got  a big  science  hall,  the  manual 
arts  and  applied  sciences  building,  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  two 
buildings  used  as  a conservatory  of  music.  Those  buildings  add  40 
per  cent,  and  probably  more,  to  the  space  that  we  have  to  heat  with 
that  S3, 500  than  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  if  you  had  not  erected  the  central  heating 
plant,  you  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  an  increase  prior  to  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Cook.  Yes,  sir;  a much  greater  appropriation,  because  we 
would  have  to  run  separtate  fires  in  almost  all  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that 
the  committee  might  see  its  way  clear  to  bring  about  any  readjust- 
ment as  between  the  Freemen  s Hospital  and  Howard  University, 
but  should  want  to  meet  the  proportion  of  the  increased  cost  that 
Howard  University  has  been  paying,  how  much  would  that  amount 
to  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  The  increase  has  been  about  $5,000  on  $15,000,  in 
round  numbers,  and  labor  has  gone  up  also. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  has  been  the  total  increased  cost  of  running 
your  central  heating  plant  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I only  gave  the  cost  of  the  coal.  I did  not  figure 
on  the  salaries  that  we  paid. 

Mr.  Mondell.  ' Have  you  increased  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Salaries  have  increased  as  well  as  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately,  what  has  been  the  increased  cost 
of  running  your  central  heating  plant  in  the  last  year  ? 1 

Dr.  Warfield.  I should  say  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A $5,000  increase  for  coal  and  $20,000  for  labor?  ] 

Dr.  Warfield.  No;  that  is  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  plan-t.  | 

Mr.  Mondell.  I asked  you  for  the  increased  cost.  | 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increase  over  the  previous  year.  i 

Mr.  Parks.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  coal  has  been  $5,353.  ? 

That  is  an  increase  of  over  one-third.  | 

Mr.  Cook.  The  stokers  were  increased  just  33  per  cent.  | 

Mr.  Parks.  Then,  it  would  be  fair  to  answer  the  question  that  you  | 

would  need  to  increase  our  appropriation  33 1 per  cent.  I 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  us  get  the  figures  on  which  you  base  that  f 

assumption.  What  was  your  increased  cost  of  labor  and  coal?  I 

Mr.  Parks.  The  total  increases  for  labor  were  $840  and  the  total  | 

increases  for  coal  were  $5,353.  | 

Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately  $6,000  ? ' . 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes.  ;L 
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Mr.  Moxdell.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  running  the  central 
heating  plant  in  1917  ? 

j\Ir.  Parks.  Approximately  $16,188. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Of  which  you  were  paying  $3,500? 

Mr.  Parks.  No;  of  which  we  were  paying  $3,000.  We  reserved 
for  other  fuel  and  gas,  originally,  $500. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Then,  out  of  this  appropriation  you  were  paying 
$3,000? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes;  in  the  year  1917. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Approximately  one-fifth.  Then,  there  being  an 
increase^  of  $6,000  in  the  cost,  if  you  continued  to  pay  the  same 
proportion  you  would  pay  one-fifth  of  that,  or  $1,200? 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Increasing  this  item  on  that  basis  to  $4,700  ? 

]\Ir.  Parks.  Yes. 

AUDITORILLM. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  ‘‘For  auditorium,  administration  and  gymnasium 
building,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot,  $150,000.’’ 

Mr.  Parks.  We  have  very  greatly  needed  this  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Have  you  an  auditorium  now  ? 

Mr.  Parks.  Our  largest  building  is  the  chapel,  which  seats  only 
six  or  seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Cook.  Six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Parks.  Whereas  we  have  a student  body  in  all  departments 
of  approximately  1,500. 

]Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  presented  this  item  every  year  for  a 
number  of  years  past  except  two  years  ago,  when  the  Secretary  blue- 
penciled  the  item. 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  it  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time  and 
those  discussions  are  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Parks.  Yes. 


FREEDMEN’S  HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  A.  WARFIELD,  SURGEON  IN 

CHIEF. 

SALARIES. 

i^Ir.  Byrxes.  Your  first  item  is,  “For  salaries  and  compensation 
of  the  surgeon  in  chief,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,  and  for  all  other  profes- 
sional and  other  services  that  may  be  required  and  expressly  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  $33,360.  You  had  for  the  previous 
year  $32,640.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  sUght  increase  you 
ask  for  ? 

TWO  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS. 

Dr.  Warfield.  This  increase  is  submitted  to  provide  for  two 
telephone  operators.  We  have  many  complaints  and  the  servicJe  is 
often  embarrassed  on  account  of  the  lack  of  telephone  operators. 

^klr.  By'rxes.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  have  one  who  is  paid  out  of  the  pay  patient’s 
fund,  and  of  course  we  can  not  work  her  24  hours  a day. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  to  supplement  the  services  of 
the  one  operator? 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  have  to  call  on  the  orderlies,  the  night  super- 
visor of  nurses,  and  often  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  they  do  that  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  work  of  the  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No;  it  does  interfere  seriously  with  the  work  of  the 
hospital,  and  we  are  often  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  idea  is  to  put  on  three  shifts  of  operators? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Of  eight  hours  each;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  how  much  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  At  $30  each,  which  includes  their  board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  that  include  lodging  also  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  only  board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  other  change  in  this  estimate? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  no  other  increase  requested. 

PATIENTS. 

‘"Mr.  Mondell.  Doctor,  what  do  you  care  to  say  about  the  activities 
of  your  hospital  for  the  past  fiscal  year  and  the  current  fiscal  year  up 
to  this  time,  as  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  number  of 
patients  and  the  conditions  in  general? 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  cared  for  4,101  indoor  patients,  as  against 
3,672  the  preceding  year,  performed  3,077  surgical  operations,  had 
360  births,  and  treated  8,676  in  the  dispensary  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  now  giving  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  have  your  activities  for  the  portion  of  the 
current  year  compared  with  those  years  ? , 

Dr.  Warfield.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  one  as  against 
3,672  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  now  comparing  1917  with  1916,  as  I under- 
stand it  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  have  been  your  activities  as  to  number  of 
patients,  etc.,  for  the  current  fiscal  year  up  to  this  time? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Not  as  many  as  the  last  fiscal  year.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  up  to  this  time  we  have  admitted  over  2,400  patients, 
whereas  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  we  had  received 
2,900  in  round  numbers.  We  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  admis- 
sions on  account  of  the  low  state  of  funds.  Several  hundred  patients 
have  been  denied  admission  on  that  ground  alone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  had  the  same  appropriations  as  in  years 
past  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  The  same  appropriations,  but  the  cost  of  operating 
the  hospital  has  increased  over  500  per  cent.  The  cost  of  drugs 
alone  has  increased  anywhere  from  300  to  1,900  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  increased  the  fees  charged  to  the  pay 
patients  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  expect  to.  These  fees  run  for  the  fiscal  year, 
and  I expect  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  department  and  ask  for 
an  increase  at  an  early  date. 
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Mr.  Byenes.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients  how  many  were  pay 
patients  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Byenes:  How  much  do  they  pay? 

Dr.  Waefield.  $1.25  a day  for  room,  $1.10  for  bed  in  the  ward, 
cnildren  65  cents,  and  babies  40  cents  per  day. 

Mb.  Byenes.  You  still  charge  a difference  of  only  15  cents  between 
private-room  patients  and  ward  patients  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  Yes,  sir;  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Byenes.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  was  a very  slight 
difference  in  the  charges. 

Dr.  Waefield.  The  only  advantage  a patient  in  a room  has  over 
a ward  patient  is  that  they  aie  peimitted  to  have  longer  visiting  hours. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Do  you  not  find  that  they  generally  prefer  to  have  a 
private  room  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  We  only  have  28  rooms  and  they  are  always 
occupied. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  not  a considerable  numbei  of  patients 
’ who  could  afford  to  pay  more  than  that  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  I think  there  are  many  who  could  pay  more  than 
that,  but  the  larger  number  could  not  do  it.  In  other  words,  $8.75 
per  week  reaches  a larger  number  of  people  than  a larger  sum  per 
week  vrould. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  were  to  raise  the  fee  to  any  considerable 
extent,  would  it  have  the  effect  of  incieasing  the  number  of  your 
nonpay  patients  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  I think  it  might,  because  it  would  decrease  the  pay 
patients. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  there  might  be  people  who  do  now  pay  the 
comparatively  small  sums  you  ask  who  otherwise  might  ask  and 
receive  free  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  They  might  ask  but  I do  not  know  whether  they 
would  receive  it  or  nor. 

Mb’.  Mondell.  What  is  the  line  of  separation  between  the  free 
patient  and  the  pay  patient  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  The  free  patients  are  those  who  are  entirely 
indigent  and  unable  to  pay  for  medical  and  surgical  services. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  determine  that  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  By  requiring  them  to  furnish  a certificate  from  the 
Board  of  Charities  if  they  are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
If  they  are  not,  then  a certificate  from  some  reputable  physician  or 
some  reputable  citizen  certifying  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  for 
treatment.  That  is  required  in  every  case.  Then  the  patient  is 
required  to  sigh  a statement  to  that  effect  and  the  statement  is  filed. 
Really,  many  take  pride  in  paying  something. 

Mr.  Byenes.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  what  you  have  said,  Doctor,  about  being 
compelled  to  turn  away  patients  because  you  were  not  able  to  care 
for  them  under  your  appropriation,  I assume  that  if  the  committee 
gives  you  what  has  been  estimated  and  if  costs  continue  as  high  as 
they  have  been,  you  would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  as  naany 
patients  as  you  did  in  1917  if  they  came  to  you;  is  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Waefield.  I am  afraid  so. 
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SUBSISTENCE,  FUEL  AND  LIGHT,  ETC. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  ^‘For  subsistence,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  bedding, 
forage,  medicine,  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  surgical  instruments, 
electric  lights,  repairs,  furniture,  motor-propelled  ambulance,  and 
other  absolutelv  necessarv  expenses,  $46,000.  ’’  This  is  an  increase 
of  $16,000. 

Dr.  Warfield.  This  increase  is  necessary  because  of  the  abnor- 
mally high  cost  of  everything  used  in  connection  with  the  hospital 
to-day.  I doubt  whether  that  wiU  be  sufficient  because  this  being 
a Government  hospital,  we  expect  to  care-  for  a number  of  soldiers 
when  they  come  back  to  this  country  and  probably  before  they  go 
out  from  this  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  makes  you  think  they  will  be  sent  to  this 
hospital?  Have  you  any  information  from  the  Department  that 
they  intend  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  but  I think  so  and  I hope  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tliey  talk  about  having  hospitals  around  over  the  ' 
country  themselves  to  take  care  of  the  soldiers. 

Dr.  Warfield.  Howard  University  is  going  to  have  300  all  the 
summer,  I understand,  and  we  will  probably  have  to  care  for  all 
those  who  become  sick  or  injured  in  any  way. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Tliey  certainly  could  not  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
them  without  providing  you  the  means  to  take  care  of  them  with. 
The  War  Department  has  the  money  to  provide  for  them. 

Dr.  Warfield.  Do  you  think  the  War  Department  will  pay  us 
for  taking  care  of  those  patients  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I do  not  see  how  the  War  Department  can  turn  over 
to  you  for  treatment  and  care  a large  number  of  soldiers,  knowing 
you  have  no  appropriation  with  which  to  take  care  of  it. 

Dr.  Warfield.  I have  here  a list  of  25  items  which  I would  like 
to  insert  in  the  record,  if  you  wiU  permit,  showing  the  increased  cost 
of  a number  of  items. 


Bread 

Milk 

Eggs 

Beef 

Mutton 

Bacon 

Ham 

Shoulder 

Lard 

Chicken 

Fish 

Coal: 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Surgical  gauze 

Drugs: 

Tincture  opium  (laudanum) 

Cocaine 

Codeine 

Phenol 

Glycerine 

Quinine 

Olive  oil 

Chloroform 

Thymol  iodide 

Morphine 

Acid  oxalic 


1917 


1918 


.per  pound, 
.per  gallon, 
.per  dozen, 
.per  pound. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do..*. 


10. 035 


.23 


.1146 

.111 

. 1534 

.1534 

.1114 

.1196 

.17 


SO.  08 
.36 
.54 
.1372 
.2498 
.37 
.2946 
.24 
.27 
.31 


...do... 

per  ton. 

...do... 


per  roll. 


.06 

3.  78 
6. 58 
2.40 


.15 

5. 07695 
8.  40 
5.  70 


.per  pound. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


2. 40 
5.80 
8. 45 
.10 
.30 


.per  ounce, 
.per  gallon, 
per  pound, 
.per  ormce. 

do... 

.per  pound. 


.60 
1. 75 
.14 
.53 
7. 55 
.07 


18. 00 
15.  50 
15.  00 
1.00 
.93 
1.64 
3. 25 
.87 
1. 45 
16.88 
1.40 
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^ir.  Byrnes.  I know  there  has  been  an  increase  m the  cost,  but 
the  question  is  whether  or  not  the  cost  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  your  appropriation  should  he  increased  $13,000.  You  spent 
$25,000  for  subsistence  in  1917  and  you  are  askmg  for  subsistence 
$38,000  this  year. 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  I think  it  will  be  needed.  For 
instance,  cocaine  has  increased  100  per  cent,  and  that  is  used  every 
day  for  surgical  purposes.  Codine,  100  per  cent;  phenol,  700  per  cent; 
glycerine,  300  per  cent;  oxalic  acid,  1,900  per  cent.  Then  the  item 
which  affects  us  most  is  the  increased  cost  of  coal.  Our  coal  costs  us 
$19,000,  and  you  can  see  how  that  affects  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  in  the  itemized  statement  which  you  submit  your 
increase  for  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  bedding,  forage,  medicine, 
medical  and  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  is  $5,000,  whereas  your  increase 
under  the  item  of  subsistence  is  $13,000.  Codine  and  the  items  you 
mentioned  would  naturally  be  included  in  the  item  which  you  have 
only  increased  $5,000. 

Dr.  Warfield.  I will  explain  that..  We  get  $35,000  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  most  of  that  money  goes  for  just  what 
you  have  indicated.  We  take  the  two  appropriations — the  sum  in 
the  sundry  civil  and  the  amount  from  the  District  of  Columbia — and 
lump  them  and  then  divide  them,  so  much  for  subsistence,  etc. 

Byrnes. 'What  amount  are  you  getting  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I do  not  know.  I have  not  seen  the  bill.  I will 
insert  that  later. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Insert  also  the  amount  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  so 
we  can  see  what  the  increase  has  been. 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  got  a deficiency  of  more  than  $5,000  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Include  that  also  so  we  will  have  a statement  showing 
the  amount  you  secured  from  the  District  and  from  the  sundry  civil 
biU  and  the  deficiency  bill. 

Statement  of  appropriations. 


Sundry  civil  act. 

1917 

1918 

For  support 

Salaries 

828,000.00 
32, 640. 00 
35, 000. 00 

830,000.00 
32, 640. 00 
35,000. 00 
5,448. 10 

District  of  Columbia  act 

Urgent  deficiency 

Total 

95, 640. 00 

103, 088. 10 

The  above  appropriations  were  apportioned  as  follows: 

Sundry  civil  act. 

1917 

, 1918 

Subsistence 

825,000.00 

3,000.00 

i 828,000.00 
2, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

28, 000.  00 

30,000. 00 

District  of  Columbia  act; 

Subsistence 

4, 000. 00 
31,000  00 

4, 000. 00 
31,000. 00 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

35, 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 

Urgent  deficiency: 

Subsistence 

2,000.00 
3, 448. 10 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

5, 448. 10 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  your  distribution  as  between  the  sum 
carried  in  this  bill  and  the  sum  carried  in  the  District  bill  is  a fair  one, 
would  the  entire  estimate  be  necessary  to  maintain  your  present 
activities  without  any  increased  activities  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I think  it  is  a fair  estimate  to  maintain  the  present 
activities  without  any  new.  We  are  to-day  doing  without  a great 
many  urgent  needs  because  I do  not  wish  to  exceed  the  appropriation 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Doctor,  to  what  extent  are  your  charity  patients, 
employees  of  the  Government  on  a regular  salary,  sent  to  you  on 
orders  from  the  heads  of  bureaus  or  departments  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I should  say  a small  percentage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  theory  does  a Cabinet  officer  or  a bureau 
chief  send  you  as  a charity  patient  an  employee  of  the  Government 
receiving  a regular  salary,  and,  therefore,  not  indigent,  and  simply  ill 
from  a disease  not  incident  to  the  service  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I imagine  he  investigates  the  individual  case  and 
concludes  that  he  is  entitled  to  treatment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  he  assume  that  employees  of  the  Government 
are  entitled  to  free  hospital  treatment  if  taken  ill  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  duty? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I imagine  he  believes  his  salary  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  him  the  necessary  medical  or  surgical  attention. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  might  be 
so,  you  do  not  take  in  as  a charity  patient  one  in  civil  life  who  has 
been  steadily  employed  and  has  employment,  do  you? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Not  unless  he  has  a permit  from  the  Board  of 
Charities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  under  what  condition  of  affairs  does  the  Board 
of  Charities  issue  such  a permit? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I understand  they  investigate  each  case,  and  if 
found  indigent,  issue  the  necessary  permit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  theory  in  the  departments  that  clerks 
or  messengers  are  entitled  to  free  hospital  treatment  when  ill  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I do  not  Imow  of  any. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  when  they  send  you 
regular  employees  of  the  bureaus  and  the  departments,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  admitted  on  permits  or 
requests  to  do  so  from  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  people,  I understand,  are,  in  the  main, 
colored  messengers. 

Dr.  Warfield.  Some  of  them  are  white,  but  not  as  many  as  colored. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  whenever  an  em- 
ployee in  the  messenger  service  or  in  the  clerical  service  in  the  lower 
grades  is  taken  ill  that  they  receive  these  permits  to  go  to  FreedmeAs 
Hospital  as  charity  patients  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  WeU,  that  I do  not  know,  because  we  do  not  go 
behind  the  permit  authorizing  admission. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  know  as  to  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ments? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I do  not  know  what  the  policy  is,  and  I could  not 
answer  that. 
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REPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^'For  repairs  to  buildings,  S6,000.’’ 
That  is  a new  item  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  what  source  have  you  been  securing  funds 
heretofore  with  which  to  make  repairs  to  buildings? 

Dr.  Warfield.  From  the  appropriation  for  subsistence,  fuel,  light, 
bedding,  and  clothing,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  $16,000  which 
you  ask  in  this  other  item,  you  need  this  $6,000  too  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  that  $16,000  does  not  include  au}^  esti- 
mate for  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  repairs  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  $1,229.62.  We  did  not  make  all  the  necessary 
repairs  by  any  means.  The  hospital  is  scarred  in  every  direction; 
the  paint  is  peeling  off;  we  need  new  curtains  in  every  window;  it 
needs  painting  inside  and  out,  and  the  roofs  are  in  bad  condition. 
We  have  never  had  an  appropriation  for  the  upkeep  of  the  hospital. 

ADDITIONAL  STORY  FOR  NLTISES’  HOME. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^^For  additional  story  for  nurses’ 
home,  $20,000.”  What  is  the  necessity  for  that? 

Dr.  Warfield.  That  is  submitted  in  order  that  we  might  provide 
additional  nurses  needed  by  the  hospital  and  also  to  enable  us,  as  a 
war  necessity,  to  train  more  women  for  nursing.  That  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  need  it  unless  you  increased  the  num- 
ber of  nurses? 

Dr.  IYarfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  increased  the  number  of  nurses,  then,  you 
would  have  to  have  a home  for  them? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Y"es,  sir.  We  have  a home  now  but  we  want  an 
additional  story.  We  have  not  sufficient  nurses  to  operate  the 
hospital  as  it  is,  having  278  beds  with  only  48  nurses.  Y^ou  can 
imagine  how  short  we  are  and  that  we  are  working  those  we  have 
overtime. 


PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  pathological  laboratory, 
$35,000.”  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  this  year? 

Dr.  Warfield.  WeU,  every  hospital  ought  to  have  a laboratory 
to  properly  investigate  diseases  and  render  proper  treatment.  We 
are  doing  our  work  at  present  in  a small  room  ill  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

Ylr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  along  with  the  same 
room  for  another  year? 

Dr.  Warfield.  I think  under  the  circumstances  we  can. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  the  appropriation  for  repairs  to  buildings 
more  than  you  want  the  appropriation  for  the  new  laboratory  ? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  consider  the  item  for  repairs  to  buildings  im- 
portant and  essential,  do  you? 

Dr.  Warfield.  Very  important.  We  have  been  unable  to  keep 
up  the  ordinary  repairs  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  supplies  and 
insufficient  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  understand  that  this  is  no  time  to  undertake 
any  general  repairs  that  can  be  postponed. 

Dr.  Warfield.  Yes;  I realize  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  question  with  us  in  regard  to  an  item  like 
this  is  whether  it  is  an  item  that  is  vital  and  essential  to  prevent 
further  serious  deterioration. 

Dr.  Warfield.  I think  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  asked  for  the  additional  story  for 
nurses’  home  before,  have  you? 

Dr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  it  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the 
considerably  increased  cost  of  building  construction? 

Dr.  Warfield.  We  could  eliminate  that;  that  is,  we  can  get  along 
just  the  same  as  we  are  now. 


Saturday,  April  27,  1918. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  H.  DTJEHAY,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PRISONS,  AND  MR.  C.  H.  McGLASSON,  ASSISTANT. 

LEAVENWORTH  (kANS.),  PENITENTIARY CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION. 

CELL  V\^ING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  continuing  construction  at  the  Leavenworth 
(Kans.)  Penitentiary,  you  are  asking  $150,000.  The  current  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  is  $100,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  This  estimate  is  $50,000  more  than  is  generally 
appropriated,  but  in  order  to  do  a normal  year’s  work  we  should 
have  this  additional  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  this? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  expect  to  continue  the  work,  or,  rather, 
to  finish  the  final  large  cell  wing  that  is  going  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  has  that  been  going  up  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  you  can  finish  it? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  expect  to  finish  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  on  it? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  spent  about  $125,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  its  present  condition  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  walls  are  up  and  the  roof  is  very  nearly  on;  the 
cell  block  inside  of  the  wing  is  completed  except  for  plastering  and 
painting  some  of  the  cells. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  far  back  as  March  22,  1916,  this  question  was 
asked  you  by  the  chairman:  ^AVhat  are  you  proposing  to  do  next 
year  at  Leavenworth?”  To  that  question  you  replied:  We  propose 
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to  very  nearly  finisli  the  west  cell  block  with  this  money.’’  Is  that 
the  same  cell  you  are  asking  money  for  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Two  years  ago  you  proposed  to  very  nearly  finish  it 
for  the  appropriation  then  made. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  got  it  about  finished. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Instead  of.  having  it  about  finished  you  are  asking 
for  $150,000. 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  only  $50,000  of  this  money  is  for  the  west 
cell  wing.  That  is  by  reason  of  the  excess  prices  that  we  have  to 
pay  for  materials.  $30,000  of  that  goes  into  the  administration 
building;  $18,100  into  the  rotunda;  $13,000  for  regular  salaries; 
$1,200  for  salaries  of  two  extra  foremen  for  six  months;  $1,200  for 
water;  $4,000  for  forage;  $7,200  for  coal;  $2,000  for  resetting  teeth 
in  stone  saw  and  high  speed  steel;  $5,000  for  architect’s  commissions 
and  expenses;  and  $17,500  for  requisition  items,  tools,  etc.  The 
greater  portion  of  that  goes  on  the  administration  building  and  the 
rotunda. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  AND  ROTUNDA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  administration 
building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  For  the  administration  building,  it  is  proposed  to 
expend  $25,000  for  stone,  $3,600  for  cement,  and  $1,400  for  sand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  in  process  of  construction? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  nearly  completed  is  the  administration  building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  the  foundation  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  necessary  is  it  for  you  to  go  on  with  that  building 
at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  called  attention  to, 
that  the  cost  of  construction  has  greatly  increased? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  will  try  to  get  up  the  cell  blocks  so  as  to  have  all 
of  the  facilities,  but,  so  far  as  the  administration  building  is  concerned, 
we  could  do  without  that  until  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  need  the  ceh  wing  more  than  you  need  the 
administration  building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  practical!}^  got  the  cells  now.  We  want 
the  heating  and  ventilation  for  the  whole  cell  wing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  said  last  year,  ‘^We  still  have  the  administra- 
tion budding  and  the  rotunda  to  finish.  Our  estimate  has  been  about 
$250,000  to  finish  both  of  them.” 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  $100,000  for  the  administration  building 
and  $150,000  for  the  rotunda. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  this  work  is  it  necessar}^  for  you  to 
continue  in  order  to  keep  your  prisoners  busy? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  do  not  keep  them  busy  with  this.  We  have 
1,600  prisoners  and  we  work  about  300  or  400  of  them  on  this  con- 
struction work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  all  you  need? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  all  we  can  work  on  it.  Even  then,  we  have 
more  men  than  we  need  on  the  work.  They  do  not  do  half  a day’s 
work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  work  only  that  number  of  men  at  one  time  ? 
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Mr.  Duehay.  On  the  construction  work,  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we 
have  men  on  the  administration  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
doing  cooking,  tailors’  work,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  work  the  same  men  continuously, 
but  you  try  to  give  all  of  them  some  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  work  the  same  men  continuously  on  the  con- 
struction work,  and  use  the  same  men  continuously  on  the  farm 
work,  and  the  same  men  on  the  shoemaker  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Taking  into  consideration  your  other  activities  and 
the  other  opportunities  you  have  for  keeping  the  men  at  work  to 
the  extent  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  at  work,  how  much  of  this 
appropriation  is  needed  in  order  to  keep  your  prisoners  employed  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  I intended  to  say  that  we  needed  it  all,  because  even 
with  the  entire  appropriation,  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  keep  our 
men  sufficiently  employed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  other  activities  in  which  you  could 
employ  them?  For  instance,  could  you  do  a little  more  farming, 
and  postpone  further  construction  work  on  the  administration 
building  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  we  can  work  as  many  men  on  the  farm  as 
we  have  farms  for  them  to  work  on. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  you  take  in  a larger  acreage? 

Mr.  Duehay.  How  could  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  get  more  land  around  there, 
so  as  to  increase  your  farming  operations  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  borrowed  some  land  from  the  War 
Department.  We  have  borrowed  all  that  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  a farm,  but  they 
struck  it  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  could  employ  these  men  in  farming  operations 
it  would  be  far  better  at  this  time  than  to  employ  them  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  adminsitration  building,  because  they  would  be  pro- 
ducing something  that  is  very  essential  at  this  time,  whereas  the  pro- 
duction of  this  administration  building  is  something  that  is  of  no 
direct  advantage  to  the  Government  now. 

SHOP  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $82,500  for  a shop 
building,  but  we  have  not  constructed  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why. 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  reason  is  because  building  materials  have  ad- 
vanced so  much,  and  we  have  not  had  an  appropriation  for  the  ma- 
chinery. The  building  can  be  constructed  as  fast  as  we  can  get 
machinery  for  it.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $129,000  for  a budd- 
ing at  Atlanta,  and  we  thought  we  needed  that  first.'  In  order  to 
save  architect’s  fees  and  other  expenses,  I built  the  Atlanta  building 
practically  myself.  In  getting  the  Atlanta  building  constructed  I 
did  not  have  time  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  Leavenworth 
budding.  It  will  be  up  this  year,  and  if  the  machinery  were  ap- 
propriated for  this  year  I could  get  the  building  up  before  I could  get 
the  machinery  for  it. 
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MACHINERY. 

I 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  the  estimate  for  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  estimate  was  in  the  same  bill  we  had  last  year. 
The  estimate  for  the  machinery  at  Atlanta  is  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  reported  it  favorably, 
and  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  take  it 
up.  We  thought  the}'  would  report  it  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  need  machinery  at  Leavenworth  until 
the  building  is  erected. 

Mr.  Duehay.  But  you  can  not  buy  machinery.  We  can  erect  the 
building  before  we  can  get  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  to  be  woodworking  machinery. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  intend  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  the 
building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  true,  can  \^ou  expend  advantageously 
more  at  Leavenworth  in  addition  to  the  S82,000  that  you  were  ex- 
pending in  the  current  year  and  in  addition  to  the  $100,000  that  you 
have  for  'the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  also  have  an  appropriation  of  $82,000  that  you 
have  not  expended  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  are  still  asking  for  $50,000  more  for  other 
construction  that  you  will  have  this  year? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  means  a largely  increased  amount  of  construc- 
tion for  the  next  fiscal  }^ear. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Well,  we  can  do  it  to  great  advantage.  We  are 
restricted  in  the  quantity  of  material  that  we  can  buy  with  the 
$100,000  appropriation. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  How  much  less  material  can  you  buy  for  $100,000 
now  than  formerly  ? 

!Mr.  Duehay.  Well,  the  items  var}^,  but  certamly  30  per  cent 
less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  unless  the  construction  work  is  really  needed, 
or  is  essential,  this  is  not  a good  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  estimate  for  the  heating  and  ventilation  for 
the  east  wing  was  $13,500,  but  the  lowest  estimate  we  have  been 
able  to  get  on  this  work  now  for  the  west  wing  is  $25,000.  That  is  a 
difference  of  $11,500. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  When  do  you  expect  to  begin  construction  work 
on  the  shop  buildmg  at  Leavenworth  ? 

^Ir.  Duehay.  Along  in  June  some  time. 

j\Ir.  Mondell.  Practically,  you  will  not  begin  it  until  the  next 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  true. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  So  that  it  will  be  construction  work  of  the  next 
fiscal  year,  along  with  the  construction  work  that  you  are  asking 
for  imder  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  There  is  no  question  about  getting  plenty  of  labor 
for  this  construction  work.  For  example,  at  Atlanta  we  carried  on 
the  general  work  of  construction  on  the  prison  building,  and  in 
addition  put  up  a large  weaving  shed.  We  have  in  Atlanta  now 
plenty  of  men  to  do  that  work . 

Leavenworth  construction  proposed  expenses  under  -f 150, 000  appropriation. 


West  main  cell  wing: 

Heating  and  ventilation |25,  000 

Sash  operating  device 3,  000 

Material  for  beds 3,  000 

Lamps 300 

Fixtures 200 

Paint 3,  OOO' 

Plumbing  fixtures 6,  000 

Additional  for  glass,  glazing  material,  etc 400 

Cement 7, 100 

Sand 2,  800 

150,  800 

Administration  building: 

Stone 25,  000 

Cement 3,  600 

Sand 1,400 

. — 30,000 

Rotunda : 

Stone 15,000 

Cement 2,  300 

Sand 800 

18,100 

General  expenses: 

Salaries  (regular) 13,000 

Salaries,  two  extra  foremen,  6 months 1,  200 

Water 1,  200 

Forage 4,  000 

Coal 7,  200 

Resetting  teeth  in  stone  saw,  and  high  speed  steel 2,  000 

Architect’s  commission  and  expenses 5,  000 

Requisition  items,  tools,  etc 17,  500 

51,100 


Grand  total 150,000 


ATLANTA  (gA.)  PENITENTIARY!  FACTORY. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  shop  buildings  and  factories  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  amounting  to 
$129,500.  What  is  the  status  of  that  construction  work? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  a shop  210  feet  wide  and  460  feet  long 
practically  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a cotton  factory? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  about  the  machinery  for  that  building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  no  authority  for  the  machinery  at  present. 
We  have  been  pressing  Congress  for  that  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  this  building  is  of  no  value  now? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  have  no  machinery  for 
it? 
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IVIr.  Dueiiay.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Government  is  needing  the  cotton  goods  badly. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a very  pressing  necessity,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  written  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
asking  him  to  make  the  biU  special. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  no  estimate  submitted  to  this  com- 
mittee for  the  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir.  The  chairman  thought  that  they  could  not 
put  a special  estimate  in  the  bill  until  the  machmery  was  authorized. 

UNITED  STATES  PENITENTIAKY,  m’nEIL  ISLAND,  WASH.  ^ 

Mr.  Byenes.  Your  next  item  is  as  follows: 

McNeil  Island,  Washington,  Penitentiary:  For  the  construction  complete  of  a new 
cell  wing,  $100,000,  and  for  the  construction  complete  of  an  isolation  building,  $7,500; 
in  all,  $107,500,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  and  to  be  so  expended  as  to  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  employment  to  the  inmates  of  said  penitentiary. 

What  is  the  present  necessity  for  that  building  construction  work  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  necessity  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  pris- 
oners that  we  have  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  be  very  much  more 
economincal  to  take  care  of  them  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  transfer 
them  as  far  east  as  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Is  that  what  you  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  not  been  transferring  so  many  there.  The 
institution  has  no  wall,  and  the  very  worst  prisoners  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Leavenworth,  but  not  more  than  15  in  a year.  It  was  not 
because  we  did  not  have  the  accommodations  for  them,  but  because 
we  could  not  care  for  them  there. 

Mr.  Byenes.  How  maii}^  prisoners  have  you  there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  approximately  280  prisoners  there  now, 
50  of  whom  are  military  prisoners  that  we  never  had  before.  Mili- 
tary prisoners  have  been  coming  in  since  last  November.  We  have 
only  110  cells  there  and  have  280  prisoners. 

Mondell.  Last  year  you  stated  that  225  could  be  cared  for 

there. 

Mr.  McGLi'.ssoN.  We  can  take  care  of  225  in  110  cells  by  putting 
2 in  some  cells. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  use  the  lower  floor  of  the  hospital  building  for  a 
dormitory. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  can  you  use  prisoners  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  cell  wmg  ? 

^Ir.  Duehay.  We  can  use  all  prison  labor,  except  the  foremen. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  $100,000  would  be  for  material? 

!Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  foremen. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  asked  last  year  $75,000  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  increase  of  the  estunate  to  $100,000  is  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  had  in  that  prison  a prisoner  by  the  name  of 
Diggs,  who  figured  in  the  celebrated  Diggs  and  Caminetti  case. 
Diggs,  I believe,  was  the  State  architect  of  California,  and  while  he 
was  serving  his  term  in  the  prison  we  used  his  services  in  having  some 
plans  drawn  up  for ‘the  future  development  at  McN  eil  Island.  W e had 
a comprehensive  plan  drawn  up,  so  as  to  work  it  out  according  to 
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some  general  scheme.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  plan  that  shows  that 
comprehensive  scheme  at  McNeil  Island,  and,  if  it  were  carried  out, 
it  would  give  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  cehs.  It  would  give  us 
566  cells.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  money  that  will  put  in  this  wing 
complete. 

]Mi\  Mondell.  That  would  be  a part  of  the  general  plan? 

Mr.  Duehay.  It  is  a part  of  the  general  enlargement,  and  it  will 
take  care  of  the  future  needs,  we  think,  unless  the  prisoners  come  in 
very  heavihL  As  Congress  sees  fit  to  appropriate  the  money  in  the 
future,  all  that  we  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  add  these  different  things, 
and  they  will  come  under  one  general  scheme. 

jMr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  number  of  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Approximately  280.  We  had  to  build  a frame 
shed  and  move  into  it  the  laundry  and  tailor  shop  and  commissary 
department,  and  use  the  quarters  vacated  by  those  departments  to 
house  these  extra  prisoners. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  additional  prisoners,  if  any,  could  you 
take  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  figure  that  this  would  take  care  of  100. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean  with  the  present  accommodations. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  By  moving  out  of  quarters  ? 

increased  NIPUBER  of  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  know  how.  Can  you  take  care  of  any 
more  prisoners  adequately  and  properly  with  the  accommodations 
you  have  ? I judge  from  what  you  said  last  year  that  you  are  over- 
crowded now. 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  overcrowded  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  trouble  is  you  did  not  put  that  in  the 
record,  and  any  one  reading  the  record  would  not  know  whether  you 
needed  this,  or  not. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  did  not  need  it  as  bad  then  as  we  do  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  because  the  number  of  prisoners  has  in- 
creased ? 

Mi\  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  has  increased  very  materially. 
If  the  increase  goes  on,  we  will  soon  have  100  extra  prisoners.  We 
have  50  now  that  we  have  no  accommodations  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Plave  you  sent  any  of  them  to  Leavenworth? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Not  of  this  last  batch  for  the  reason  that  it  is- so 
expensive  to  transfer  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  it  cost  to  transfer  prisoners  to  Leaven- 
worth ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  will  cost  between  eight  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  transfer  100  prisoners.  If  they  are  transferred  in  two 
batches,  of  50  each,  at  different  times,  the  cost  would  be  even  more, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  having  guards  on  each  trip. 

Mr.  DcEiLiY.  What  we  are  doing  now  is  to  provide  a temporary 
building  that  will  house  the  laundry,  stores,  tailor  shop,  etc.,  and  we 
will  use  the  space  vacated  for  our  best  prisoners. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Where  did  you  get  money  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Dlehay.  They  gave  us  $2,500  out  of  the  national  defense  fund. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  this  whole  situation 
is  due  to  the  war. 
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Mr.  Diiehay.  T\^e  ^vill  either  spend  that  $2,500  for  the  hundred 
prisoners  there,  or  transfer  them  to  Leavenworth.  It  will  cost  at 
least  $10,000  to  transfer  them. 

Air.  AIoxdell.  What  have  you  for  these  prisoners  to  do  now? 

Air.  Duehay.  There  is  a very  high  bank  there,  and  they  have  been 
digging  that  bank  dovm  ever  since  we  had  the  institution  there. 
We  have  about  two  years  more  work  on  that.  They  dig  straight 
dovm  and  fill  in  a big  slough  that  runs  on  up  alongside  the  power 
house. 

Air.  Byenes.  Was  the  object  in  doing  that  just  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  do? 

Air.  Duehay.  Yes;  to  give  them  something  to  do. 

Air.  AIoxdell.  How  are  you  moving  the  bank  you  say  you  have 
there  ? 

Air.  Duehay.  They  are  banking  it  up  and  making  steps,  and  then 
they  drop  the  dirt  dovdi  and  put  it  into  a little  car — they  have  a 
small,  narrow-gauge  track — and  that  runs  down  by  gravity  right 
near  to  the  slough  and  then  it  is  dumped. 

Air.  Byexes.  Is  there  anything  more  you  want  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  item? 

Air.  Duehay.  I want  to  urge  upon  you  the  real  necessity  of  increas- 
ing that  institution,  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  more  men.  From 
what  I see  and  the  experience  I have  had  in  the  last  four  years,  we 
could  designate  that  place  for  500  men  and  save  money.  AAY  are 
overcrowded  at  Leavenworth  and  now  have  there  from  1,700  to 
1,800  men,  and  that  institution  was  originally  designed  for  1,600 
men.  As  the  situation  appears  now,  we  will  possibly  have  2,500  men 
there. 

Air.  Byexes.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
expense  of  sending  men  from  AlcXeil  Island  to  Leavenworth  there  is 
a question  as  to  whether  you  would  have  the  accommodations 
there. 

Air.  Duehay.  Yes  ; in  a very  short  while  we  anticipate  we  vdll  not 
have  the  accommodations  for  them  there. 

AL*.  Byexes.  You  are  asking  to  have  left  out  of  the  bill  the  item 
providing  that  ^‘Appropriations  in  this  act  under  the  Department  of 
of  Justice  shall  not  be  used  for  beginning  the  construction  of  any  new 
or  additional  building,  other  than  those  specifically  provided  for 
herein,  at  any  Federal  penitentiary.” 

Air.  AIcGlassox.  We  are  not  asking  for  it.  We  never  do  put 
that  in,  but  the  committee  puts  it  in. 

Air.  Byexes.  But  you  want  it  left  out  ? 

Air.  AIcGlassox.  It  makes  no  difference  to  us  at  all.  AYe  might 
have  put  up  this  new  frame  shed  at  AlcXeil  Island  out  of  the  mainte- 
nance appropriation  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  restriction,  but  we 
were  barred  from  doing  that. 

IXSPECTIOX  OF  PEISOXS  AXD  PEISOXEES. 

AL.  Byexes.  You  have  an  item  for  inspection  of  prisoners  and 
prisons,  for  which  you  had  $10,000  during  the  current  year  and  you 
want  $11,000  for  the  next  year. 

Air.  AIcGlassox.  The  only  change  there  is  that  $1,000  additional, 
which  is  wanted  for  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identi- 
fication. 
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]Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  an  additional  11,000  for  that  item? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes:  there  are  no  salaries  involved. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  are  the  supplies  you  want? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Principally  finger-print  blanks.  This  bureau 
receives  thousands  of  finger  blanks  every  year  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  in  order  to  have  a uniform-size  blank,  capable  of  being  filed 
and  referred  to,  it  must  furnish  its  own  blanks  to  the  various  sheriffs 
and  State  prisons,  etc.  The  bureau  has  been  compelled  to  refuse 
any  new  business  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  the  sheriffs  and 
institutions  that  have  applied  for  the  services  of  the  bureau  have 
been  turned  down.  The  bureau  will  never  be  complete  untd  it  covers 
the  entire  country  and  is  made  what  might  be  called  a central  clearing 
house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  this  what  you  call  the  National  Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Identification  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No;  that  is  a police  bureau  located  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  is  the  necessity  of  your  having  a private 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Ours  is  not  a private  bureau,  but  it  is  the  real 
bureau  of  criminal  identification.  This  police  bureau— — - 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  What  is  it? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  bureau  mostly  handles  photographs  of 
suspects. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  do  not  handle  finger  prints? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  do  not  handle  convicted  persons  at  aU. 

kir.  Mondell.  This  is  the  only  official  bureau  of  the  kind  in  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  I have  here  a lot  of  letters  from  all 
over  the  country  testifying  to  the  value  of  the  bureau  and  the  won- 
derful work  it  is  doing.  I can  not  conceive  of  $1,000  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could- spend  to  better  advantage  in  abolishing  crime. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $400  for  traveling 
expenses.  Whose  expenses  are  included  in  that  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Those  are  the  expenses  of  the  inspector  of  pris- 
ons and  prisoners,  the  assistant  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  the 
superintendent  of  prisons,  when  the  two  latter  travel.  The  inspec- 
tor of  prisons  travels  practically  all  the  time. 

Ml*.  Byrnes.  And  you  estimate  that  his  expenses  will  be  $400 
more  next  year  ? 

kir.  McGlasson.  Not  necessarily  $400  more;  but  I think  we  have 
estimated  right  along  that  the  item  of  traveling  expenses  runs  about 
$2,700;  but  we  never  spend  up  to  the  last  dollar  of  it,  of  course. 

SUPPORT  OF  UNITED  STATES  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  support  of  United  States  prisoners  you  have 
an  estimate  of  $700,000.  What  have  you  to  say  about  this  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  ITat  is  some  reduction.  Our  expense  this  year 
will  be  pretty  close  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  a deficiency  of  what  amount  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $725,000  and  asked 
for  a deficiency  of  $275,000;  I do  not  know  whether  the  deficiency 
estimate  has  ever  been  acted  upop  or  not.  I believe  it  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  going  to  take  $1,000,000  to  get  out  this  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so.  We  have  a report  from 
every  United  States  marshal  containing  an  estimate  of  his  expense 
for  the  last  half  of  this  year,  and  we  added  those  reports  to  the  total 
amount  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  that  gave  us  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  what  }mu  are  doing.  You  send  these  pris- 
oners to  the  county  jails  and  pay  so  much  for  keeping  them  there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  pay  the  jailor  or  sheriff,  whoever  has  charge 
of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  keep  of  the  prisoners? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  do  that  ? Why  do  you  send  them  to  the  . 
jails  instead  of  to  the  penitentiaries? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  A man  must  go  somewhere  to  await  trial. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  do  you  not  sentence  them  to  confinement  in  the 
county  j ails  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Only  for  short  terms ; something  less  than  a year 
or  where  penitentiary  imprisonment  is  not  warranted  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  some  statute  provide  that  he  shall  be  confined 
in  a county  jail  instead  of  in  a penitentiary? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  Federal  penitentiaries  are  for  felons,  the  men 
sentenced  for  more  than  a year,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  their  sentences  are  for  less  than  a year,  they  go 
to  the  county  j ails  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  that  it  has  been  construed  that  he  can  not 
go  to  a penitentiary  if  the  sentence  is  for  less  than  a year — is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  the  way  it  is  construed  by  some  of  the 
judges,  who  decide  whether  a man  shall  have  penitentiaiy  sentence 
or  jail  sentence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  have  decided  that  if  the  sentence  is  for  less  than 
a year  he  shall  not  go  to  the  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Most  of  the  judges  have  decided  that;  yes. 

klr.  Byrnes.  And  then  they  are  sent  to  the  county  jails. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  in  fact,  some  judges  have  refused  to 
sentence  a man  to  the  penitentiary  even  where  the  man  is  sentenced 
for  over  a year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  at  any  time  tliay  have  been 
sentenced  by  the  judges  to  confinement  in  county  jails  you  have  had 
room  to  accommodate  those  prisoners  in  any  one  of  the  penitentiaries  ? 
What  I mean  is  that  the  sentencing  of  these  men  to  confinement  in 
county  jails  is  not  because  of  the  lack  of  accommodations  at  the 
penitentiaries. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  had  ample  accommodations  in  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiaries  for  all  men  sentenced  for  over  a year,  but  we  have 
not  accommodations  for  men  sentenced  for  short  terms. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  you  mean  is  that  if  all  the  men  who  are 
sentenced  for  short  terms  were  sent  to  the  penitentiaries  you  would 
not  have  room  for  them  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  We  could  not  accommodate  them,  because  there 
are  too  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  the  theory  of  tjie  judges  that  you  save  expense 
by  sending  them  to  the  local  jails  and  in  addition  to  all  that,  if  the 
offense  is  not  a very  serious  one,  a man  ought  not  to  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary because  the  odium  of  going  to  a county  jail  is  considered  less 
than  going  to  a penitentiary. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  those  the  considerations? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Duehay.  If  a man  commits  a felony  he  is  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, but  if  he  commits  a misdemeanor  he  is  sent  to  a county  jail. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  he  goes  to  a county  jail  he  engages  in  no  work 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  some  cases  that  is  true,  hut  in  most  jails  the 
men  are  employed  at  least  a part  of  the  time,  and  then  when  there  is 
no  employment  they  are  taken  out  for  exercise  purposes  into  the  jail 
yard  for  several  hours  a day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  pay  the  State  and  county  authorities 
for  the  care  of  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  rates  run  all  the  way  from  25  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  are  those  rates  fixed  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  are  fixed  by  contract  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  the  rates  run  from  25  cents  to  $1.  What  is 
the  explanation  of  that  great  variance  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  some  States  the  State  law  requires  the  sheriff 
to  charge  not  less  than  a certain  amount  and  he  will  not  contract  for 
any  less;  in  other  States  there  is  no  State  law  on  the  subject  and  it 
is  a matter  of  open  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  simply  make  a contract  with  the  sheriff  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  make  any  inspection  to  see  what  treatment 
is  given  those  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  the  inspector  travels  practically  all  the 
time;  he  investigates  every  specific  complaint  made  and  in  between 
times  he  makes  general  investigations  of  all  the  jails  in  an  entire 
district. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  increased  expenditure, 
the  increased  number  of  prisoners  or  the  increased  cost  of  their  keep  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Partly  increased  cost  of  keep  and  partly  from  new 
offenses  growing  out  of  the  war,  like  slackers;  we  have  a great  number 
of  so-called  slackers,  violators  of  the  espionage  law,  etc. 

LEAVENWORTH,  KANS.,  PENITENTIARY. 

SUBSISTENCE.  , 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Penitentiary  ^ 
for  which  you  ask  $38,000  more  than  you  had  during  the  current 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  increase  necessary  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  prisoners  or  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of 
subsistence,  or  both? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  It  is  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of 
prisoners.  For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  our  average  popu- 
lation was  1,677,  and  the  estimated  average  for  1919  is  1,800.  This 
estimate  was  gotten  up  sometime  ago  and  I think  the  1,800  is  low, 
because  we  are  pretty  close  to  that  now. 

kir.  Mondell.  Has  there  been  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  subsistence 
and  did  you  not  take  that  into  consideration? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  There  is  not  any  great  increase  as  between  1917 
and  1919;  the  great  increases  took  place  in  1917. 

CLOTHING,  transportation,  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  clothing,  transportation,  travel- 
ing expenses,  etc.,  for  which  you  are  asking  $13,750  more. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  are  estimating  on  the  same  per  capita  as 
for  1917.  For  example,  in  1917  our  per  capita  cost  under  that  head 
was  $37.20,  while  our  per  capita  for  1919  is  based  on  a cost  of  $37.50. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  anticipate  sufficiently  increased  numbers  to 
make  up  the  difference,  do  you? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  anticipate  a considerable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber, then  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  the  number  of  prisoners;  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  accounts  for  this  increased  estimate  of 
$13,000? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Based  on  this  per  capita  cost  of  $37.50  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir.  That  same  explanation  holds  good 
right  straight  through,  except  as  to  salaries. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  miscellaneous  expenditures  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  fuel,  forage,  hay,  etc.,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $110,500.  You  had  for  the  current  year  $80,000. 
You  are  asking  for  some  new  legislation  which  you  might  explain. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  VEHICLES. 

Not  exceeding  |500  for  maintenance  and  repairs  of  motor-propelled  and  horse- 
drawn  passenger-carrying  vehicles;  and  not  exceeding  $1,800  for  purchase  of  a moto  r 
propelled,  passenger-carrying  vehicle. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  This  expense  is  recommended  by  our  prison  in- 
spector, who  says  it  will  result  in  economy.  If  we  had  this  machine 
we  could  dispose  of  three  horses  that  we  how  have.  He  explains 
that  while  he  was  at  the  institution  on  his  last  trip  two  prisoners 
escaped,  but  they  were  recaptured  and  returned  to  the  institution. 
However,  we  were  compelled  to  pay  a reward  of  $200  to  a farmer  in 
the  neighborhood  who  captured  the  men.  Had  the  institution  pos- 
sessed this  machine  at  the  time  they  would  have  saved  that  reward. 
As  it  was,  they  were  compelled  to  send  down  to  the  town  of  Leaven- 
worth for  an  automobile  in  order  to  send  guards  out  over  the  country 
for  the  men.  These  escapes  will  take  place  where  we  have  men 
working  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  we  must  pay  rewards  to  the 
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farmers  if  we  expect  their  aid  in  getting  them  hack.  With  this 
machine,  and  a small  Ford  autotruck  that  we  have  there,  we  can 
put  guards  out  over  the  country  as  soon  as  an  escape  is  discovered 
and  in  aU  likelihood  get  the  escaped  men  back  without  the  payment 
of  any  reward.  The  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  machine  would  be 
very  small,  as  we  have  quite  a number  of  mechanics  in  the  institu- 
tion who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  reason  for  having  the  machine  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Tlie  inspector  also  explained  that  in  every  State 
penitentiary  he  has  visited  the  warden  is  furnished  with  a machine 
for  personal  use  in  going  about  the  town  on  official  business.  We 
have  visitors  to  the  Leavenwonth  prison  in  the  form  of  governors  of 
States,  Cabinet  officers,  and  Members  of  Congress,  and  with  an  auto- 
mobile we  could  meet  them  at  the  station  and  take  them  out  to  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  are  the  vehicles  that  could  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  could  dispense  with  three  horses,  from  which 
we  would  probably  realize  $350  or  $400,  and,  of  course,  save  the  cost 
of  their  keep. 

EXCHANGE  OF  LIVESTOCK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  another  proviso  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph: 

Provided,  That  live  stock  may  be  exchanged  or  traded  when  authorized  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

What  do  you  want  that  provision  for  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Every  year  or  two  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  about  $400  for  a new  bull  for  breeding  purposes,  and  to  prevent 
inbreeding.  We  now  have  to  slaughter  our  blooded  bull  calves, 
and  we  thought  we  might  as  well  trade  them  off  for  scrub  stock, 
which  would  be  just  as  good  for  food  purposes  as  blooded  stock. 
The  farmers  of  that  neighborhood  have  plead  with  us  to  trade  those 
blooded  bull  calves  to  them  for  their  stock,  but  we  can  not  do  it 
under  the  law.  Also  under  this  proviso  we  could  trade  our  bull  to 
avoid  inbreeding  instead  of  selling  and  buying  every  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increased  estimate 
from  $80,000  to  $110,500? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  explained  by  the  increased  number  of 
prisoners  estimated  on  and  by  the  estimated  decreased  credit  to  be 
received  for  the  support  of  District  of  Columbia  convicts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  are  you  gomg  to  receive  less  compensation.? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  estabhshed,  at 
Lorton,  Va.,  a reformatory  which  will  presumably  take  a considerable 
share  of  the  District  convicts,  convicts  that  formerly  went  to  Federal 
prisons.  They  are  now  taking  all  convicts  sentenced  in  the  District 
up  to  five  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  been  chargmg  them  ? You 
have  not  been  making  any  money 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No;  we  have  been  charging  them  the  actual  per 
capita  cost,  which  money  is  credited  to  the  prison  appropriation  and 
used  over  again. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  do  not  lose  any  money? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Due  to  the  fewer  number  of  convicts  we  will  get 
a smaller  credit;  therefore  our  appropriation  must  be  increased. 
For  example,  we  had  409  District  convicts  in  1917,  and  we  estimate 
that  next  year  we  will  have  only  100. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  convicts  have  you  in  all  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson,  We  had  1,677  in  1917,  and  we  are  now  estimating 
on  1,800. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  . Does  that  account  for  your  $30,000  increase  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  increased  number  of  convicts  and  the  de- 
creased money  to  be  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  balance  this  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I can  not  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend  under  this  item 
this  fiscal  year  ? You  had  $80,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  expect  to  spend  $130,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  get  a deficiency  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  a deficiency  pending  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  asked  for  $40,000  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes;  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  passed 
or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  you  will  need  that  $40,000  to  carry  you  to 
July  1 ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ynd  you  are  basing  this  estimate  for  next  year  on 
that  statement,  I suppose  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I can  not  say  that,  because  when  we  got  this 
estimate  up  last  fall  we  did  not  have  the  present  year’s  figures  to 
base  it  on,  so  we  necessarily  based  it  on  the  1917  expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increase  is  really  necessary,  in  your  opinion, 
on  the  ground,  fii’st,  of  the  increased  number  of  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  number? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  1 rom  1,677  to  1,800. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  on  the  decreased  number  of  prisoners  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I'or  whose  keep  you  receive  compensation  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

HOSPITAL  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  hospital  supplies,  medicines, 
medical  and'  surgical  supplies,  for  which  you  are  asking  an  increase 
of  $1,225. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  our  per  capita  cost  in  1917  was  $4.30 
and  out  estimated  per  capita  cost  for  1919  is  $4.25. 

SALARIES. 

RECORD  CLERK,  GUARDS,  AND  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries.  I notice  you  want  to 
create  a new  position,  one  record  clerk  at  $1,200.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  this  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Up  to  about  three  years  age  we  had  a record 
clerk  at  Leavenworth,  but  we  abolished  his  position  and  appointed 
the  incumbent  as  a special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Bm*eau  of  Criminal 
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Identification.  That  was  a promotion  for  him  of  S600,  and  we  re- 
quired him  to  do  the  work  of  the  two  positions  without  extra  com- 
pensation for  the  work  of  the  record  clerk.  That  was  all  right  until 
his  work  as  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  bureau  increased  to  the 
point  where  he  has  found  it  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  the  two 
positions.  At  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  we  have  a record  clerk  who 
has  no  outside  work  to  do,  and  he  is  kept  busy  all  the  time.  I think 
we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  ought  to  have  a record  clerk 
again  at  Leavenworth. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  this  is  necessar}^? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  Leavenworth  has  a larger  number  of 
prisoners  than  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But,  in  fact,  Atlanta  might  not  need  it. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  has  had  one  ever  since  the  institution  was 
started  some  15  years  ago.  He  photographs  every  man  received 
there,  takes  his  finger  prints,  his  Bertillon  measurements,  and  marks 
down  the  scars  on  the  man’s  body,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  perhaps  he  better  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  the  man  you  now  have,  if  he  is  competent  enough  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  He  has  now  about  35  or  40  convict  clerks  word- 
ing under  him,  and  it  is  about  all  he  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  23  guards  at  $70  per  month. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  creating  23  new  positions  there  ^ 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  number  of  guards  has  really  been  increased 
from  87  to  an  even  100. 

Mr.  Byrn?:s.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  them  b;^  23  ? 

Mr  McGlasson.  We  formerly  paid  some  of  our  guards  oat  oi  the 
money  we  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  as  that  is 
going  to  be  cut  dowm  very  materially,  we  wull  not  be  able  to  do  that 
and  will  have  to  pay  them  out  of  the  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  are  going  to  lose  a number  of  convicts  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  then  you  are  not  going  to  need  the  same 
number  of  guards. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  But  our  number  of  convicts  is  going  up  all  the 
time  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  convicts  are 
going  down.  We  have  in  the  Leavenworth  prison  fully  300  more 
military  prisoners  this  year  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  always 
have  about  150  military  prisoners. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Sent  to  you  from  the  military  camps  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  From  the  military  courts-martial. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  desertions  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Desertions  and  all  sorts  of  offenses;  offenses 
that  are  offenses  against  the  law^  and  not  against  the  military  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  arrive  at  23  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Thirteen  of  them  are  straight-out  increases  and 
10  are  guards  who  were  formerly  paid  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
credit  and  who  must  now  be  paid  out  of  the  direct  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  w^e  gave  you  the  10  additional  guards? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  other  13  are  needed  for  this  new  wing 
which  we  expect  to  complete. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  do  not  complete  that  you  would  not 
need  them?  Certainly,  from  your  own  statement,  you  do  not  hope 
to  complete  it  in  the  very  near  future,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  You  must  have  misunderstood  us,  Mr.  Byrnes. 
We  have  it  about  completed  now  and  we  will  occupy  that  wing  in 
about  three  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  150,000  to  complete  it  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Twenty-live  thousand  dollars  goes  for  the  heating 
plant  alone. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  will  be  some  time  before  you  get  a heating  plant 
installed  in  that  building,  will  it  not  ? 

Li  Mr.  McGlasson.  It  will  be  done  by  fall. 

e^JMr.  Byrne.  Then  you  will  want  guards  from  the  fall  until  the 
following  July.  You  will  not  want  them  until  that  is  completed  in 
the  fall?  , 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  can  move  the  prisoners  in  in  the  summer  time 
as  soon  as  we  get  the  cells  painted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  will  you  do  it.  Is  that  your  intention? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I think  we  will  be  compelled  to,  if  our  population 
keeps  going  up  and  the  military  prisoners  keep  coming  in  the  way 
they  have  been. 

SALARY  OF  CHAPLAIN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  for  an  increase  for  the  chaplain  from  $600  to 

$1,200. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  want  to  give  him  the  same  salary  that  the 
chaplain  at  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  gets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  simply  fixing  the  scale  according  to  the 
Atlanta  penitentiary  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No;  he  has  complained  that  $600  is  entirely 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  he  get  his  lodging  and  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir;  nothing  but  his  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  he  give  all  his  time  to  this  work,  or  would  he 
be  expected  to  for  this  salary  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  For  this  salary  I think  we  would  expect  him  to 
give  all  his  time  to  the  work,  the  same  as  the  Catholic  chaplain  at 
Atlanta.  For  $600  he  does  not  give  all  his  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  some  places  the  chaplain  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor.  Hr  conducts  services  on  Sundays,  but  does  not  give  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  pris<^ners  the  balance  of  the  week  to  any 
very  considerable  extent. 

kir.  McGlasson.  Our  chaplains  are  not  only  preachers  but  they 
have  charge  or  the  p ison  libraries  and  also  of  the  mgnt  schools, 
and  i think  they  are  doing  good  work  in  that  direction. 

• Mr.  Duehay.  At  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  the  Protestant  chaplain 
has  charge  or  the  night  school  and  is  there  all  the  time,  and  the 
Catholic  chaplain  has  been  in  charge  ot  the  library  and  is  there  all 
the  time.  If  we  pay  thHman  at  Leavenworth  $1,200  we  would  have 
his  services  lor  all  day,  whereas  paying  him  $600  he  comes 
occasionally. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  This  vrould  iriake  his  salary  the  same  as  the  salary 
or  the  chaplains  at  Atlanta’ 

Mr.  Duetiay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  There  never  has  been  any  real  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  salaries  in  the  two  institutions,  and  it  has  been  a 
source  of  annoyance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  is  whether  you  should  make  the  salary 
of  the  Atlanta  chaplain  the  same  as  this  salary,  or  the  salary  of  this 
man  the  same  as  the  salary  of  the  Atlanta  chaplain. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  If  you  think  the  Catholic  prisoners  should  be 
satisfied  with  intermittent  services,  all  right. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  Tliey  should  all  be  put  on  the  same  basis.  There  is 
no  reason  for  making  any  distinction  at  all.  The  only  question  is 
whether  you  should  put  them  all  at  $600  or  all  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  can  do  better  work  at  the  schools  at  $1,200, 
because  we  can  have  all-day  services. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  for  an  increase  for  one  clerk  from  $900  to 
$1,400.  You  are  jumping  him  $500. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks  is  the  same  as  under  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  and  I can  per- 
haps explain  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  first  and  better.  One  of  the 
six  clerks  at  the  Atlanta  Prison  has  been  in  that  position  since  July, 
1906,  over  11  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  not  let  us  jump  to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
Tell  us  about  this  particular  fellow. 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  reason  is  that  we  now  have  them  all  on  a $900 
level  and  can  not  promote  them,  and  we  want  it  so  we  can  grade 
them  and  give  them  a chance  for  promotion.  At  $900  they  work  for 
us  for  a while  and  then  seek  work  elsewhere.  This  would  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  offer  the  men  hope  of  promotion,  and  we  could  secure 
better  services  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  As  it  is  now  they  have  absolutely  no  hope  of 
promotion,  no  matter  how  long  they  stay  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  they  receive  besides  pay  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  employ  men  or  women  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Men.  We  can  not  employ  women  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  expect  to  pay  the  advanced  salaries  to 
the  clerks  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  changing  on  us  every  few 
months  or  few  weeks,  and  we  can  not  keep  them  permanently,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  of  the  older  ones  who  stay  by  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  a very  considerable  increase. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  expect  to  enter  them  at  $900  and  then  promote 
them  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  will  come  under  the  $120  increase  also. 

Mr.  Duehay.  They  are  now  getting  the  10  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  would  come  under  this  $120  increase,  which 
would  mean  increasing  this  man  from  $900  to  $1,520,  $50  a month 
increase. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Some  of  them  have  worked  for  us  11  or  12  years 
and  those  clerks,  if  they  had  been  in  Washington,  would  be  working 
now  for  $1,600  or  $1,800. 
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j\lr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  and  it  would  be  costing  them  from  $1,600  to 
$1;800  to  live  here. 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  Atlanta  is  quite  an  expensive  place  to  live  in.  - 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  it  can  no‘t  compare  with  Washington. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  FARM. 

You  have  one  superintendent  of  farm,  and  you  want  to  raise  him 
from  $900  to  $1,200. 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  The  superintendent  of  the  farm  at  Atlanta  gets 
$1,200  and  the  superintendent  at  Leavenworth  can  not  see  why 
he  should  not  get  the  samie.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  not  been 
able  to 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Have  you  a superintendent  of  farm  at 
any  place  getting  less  than  $900 '? 

iVIr.  McGlasson.  No;  we  only  have  two  superintendents  of  farm, 
one  at  Atlanta  and  one  at  Leavenworth.  We  have  a fairly  good- 
sized  farm  at  Leavenworth,  something  like  700  acres,  and  it  ought 
to  produce  a whole  lot  more  supplies  than  it  does. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  sort  of  man  have  you  there  as  superintendent 
of  the  farm? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Not  as  good  a man  as  we  should  have,  but  as 
good  as  we  can  get  for  the  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  gave  you  the  increased  salary,  you  would  just 
put  your  $900  man  in  at  $1,200,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir;  we  would  get  another  man. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  tried  to  get  another  man  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  discom^agemient  about  this  matter  of  • 
raising  salaries;  frequently,  instead  of  securing  better  services  by  so 
doing,  we  get  the  same  services  and  they  cost  us  more  money. 

]\Ir.  McGlasson.  We  called  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a 
certification  of  eligibles  tp  take  this  man’s  place,  and  they  sent  us  a 
list  after  having  held  an  examination,  but  the  salary  was  so  low  we 
could  not  get  any  man  fitted  for  the  place. 

Mr.  Duehay.  I have  tried  for  three  years  to  get  rid  of  this  man  at 
Leavenworth,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  man  to  take  his 
place. 


FOREMEN,  LAUNDRYI^IEN,  ETC. 

Ml.  Byrnes.  ^^For  foremen^  laundrymen,  tailor,  printer,  and 
shoemaker,  when  necessary,  $4,300.” 

What  are  you  spending  this  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Tliat  is  the  same  amount.  There  is  no  change 
there. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  I want  to  know  whether  you  spent  the  $4,300  this 
year  or  not.  What  is  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  item  simply  covers  the  statutory  salaries, 
and  if  you  have  not  spent  it,  it  has  been  because  you  have  had 
vacancies  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
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Monday,  April  29,  1918. 

ATLANTA  (GA.),  PENITENTIARY. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^A4tlanta  (Ga.)  Penitentiary: 
For  subsistence,  including  the  same  objects  specified  under  this 
head  for  the  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  $104,000.^’  What 
is  the  state  of  your  balances  under  this  item  % 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  last  figures  we  have  were  prepared  as  of 
January  1.  The  accounts  for  the  March  quarter  have  just  come  in 
and  we  have  not  had  a chance  to  digest  them  and  include  them  in 
the  year’s  expenses,  but  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  we 
expended  $53,500,  and  the  estimated  expense  for  the  last  half  is 
$75,500.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  population  has  gone 
up  materially  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  get  through  % 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  a deficiency  item  pending. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much  % 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Forty-five  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  that 
we  have  a credit  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  expected  credit, 
for  the  support  of  District  convicts. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  District  of  Columbia  credit  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I have  not  the  estimated  District  credit  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  the  expenditures  will 
be  for  the  whole  year  % 

Mr.  McGlasson.  For  the  current  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  will  be  these  two  figures  added  together, 
$53,500  and  $75,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $129,000  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  run  on  $104,000  next  year 
if  you  are  going  to  spend  that  much  this  year. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  estimated  expenses  for  1919,  at  the  time  this 
estimate  was  prepared,  were  $108,000,  $104,000  to  be  appropriated 
and  $4,000  to  be  received  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  esti- 
mate was  based  on  an  estimated  average  population  of  1,350,  but  the 
population  is  even  higher  than  that  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  population  do  you  anticipate? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  all  probability  our  population  will  be  around 
1,700  or  1,800  at  Atlanta.  We  have  had  a great  influx  of  military 
prisoners  in  this  institution. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  estinate  was  based,  then,  on  a population  of 
1,350  and  on  costs  at  the  time  you  made  it  up. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  have  any  considerable  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion, or  there  is  any  considerable  increase  in  costs  since  you  made  this 
estimate  up,  you  will  probably  not  be  able  to  get  through  with  this 
amount  ? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  about  that  deficiency  item  of  $45,000  ? What 
does  that  deficiency  arise  out  of — increased  population  or  increased 
costs  of  subsistence  or  both,  and  approximately  how  much  is  due  to 
each  of  these  causes? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I do  not  know  whether  I am  prepared  to  go  into 
the  deficiency  item  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  know  in  a general  way,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I think  the  hearing  has  already  been  held  on  that 
item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  not  been  any  hearing  on  it  unless  it  was 
before  the  committee  at  the  time  the  last  deficiency  bill  was  made  up. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  right;  there  has  been  no  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  it  very  deeply,  but  I would 
like  to  know,  in  a general  way,  what  those  deficiencies  arise  out  of. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  deficienc}^,  I feel  certain,  is  due  to  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  our  prisoners.  As  I say,  the 
expenses  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  were  $53,500  and  the  estimate 
for  the  last  hah  is  $75,500,  and  our  population  is  now  approaching 
1,400. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  current  estimate  based  on  in  the 
way  of  population,  if  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I have  no  figures  with  me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  hearing  of  last  year  you  gave  as  your  popula- 
tion of  the  year  previous  an  average  of  1,139. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  was  the  fiscal  year  1916,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  average  for  the  last  half  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  much  greater  than  that,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  average  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  1,176. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  In  the  current  year  we  started  off  with  a popula- 
tion greater  than  the  average  for  last  year  and  the  population  now 
is  about  1,400. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  your  deficiency  grows,  in  the  mam,  out  of 
the  increased  population  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes.  I do  not  think  we  are  paying  any  larger 
amount  for  supplies  than  we  were  in  1917  and  in  some  ways  we  are 
paying  less.  For  example,  take  the  item  of  potatoes.  We  paid 
large  prices  for  potatoes  last  year,  but  we  are  getting  them  very 
cheaply  now,  that  is,  those  we  do  not  raise  on  the  prison  farm. 

CLOTHING,  TKANSPOKTATION,  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, you  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  and  you  are  asking  for 
$52,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  are  asking  for  a $5,000  deficiency  there. 

The  Chairman.  WiU  you  get  through  the  year  on  the  deficiency  of 
$5,000.  if  it  is  granted? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I think  we  will  get  through  without  a further 
deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  hope  to  get  through  the  current  year  with 
$40,000  why  do  you  need  $52,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  On  account  of  the  estimated  increased  p^ulation 
and  a reduced  amount  to  be  received  from  the  District  of  (Joiumbia 
convicts.  We  estimate  that  in  1919  the  number  of  those  convicts 
will  be  only  about  50,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  caring  for  most  of  them  now  in  the  District  reformatory. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reduced  number  of  District  convicts  cer- 
tainly would  not  increase  this  item  because  the  expense  would  be 
reduced  by  a reduction  in  the  number  of  convicts,  and  unless  you 
have  an  increase  in  your  general  population  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  District  convicts  would  not  increase  your  item. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  an  increase  in  the  population  to  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  in  the  District  convicts. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  increase  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mated increased  population  of  approximately  300  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Practically  300,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  making  it  up  you  did  not  estimate  costs 
higher  than  those  of  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir;  we  estimated  on  practically  the  same  per 
capita  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  per  capita  cost  ? 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  The  per  capita  cost  under  this  item  of  clothing, 
transportation,  and  traveling  expenses  is  $40  a year. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  an  increase  of  300  then  the  increased 
cost,  at  $40  per  capita,  would  be  exactly  the  increase  that  you  are 
asking  in  this  item,  $12,000.  You  think  there  is  no  question  about 
the  probable  increase  in  population  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I think  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  it  now. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  are  above  the  estimated  average  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  1,700  now. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  This  estimate  is  based  on  1,350. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  about  1,378  now. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Around  1,400. 

miscellaneous  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  miscellaneous  expenditures. 
Your  current  appropriation  is  $50,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $71,500. 
You  have  received  a deficiency  of  $25,000  and  you  have  another 
deficiency  estimate  in  for  $10,000.  Why  this  greatly  increased  cost? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  expenses  in  1917  were  $64,000  with  a popu- 
lation of  1,176,  and  we  estimate  them  for  1919  at  $74,250  with  an 
estimated  population  of  1,350. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  was  your  estimate  of  population  at 
the  time  you  made  up  your  estimates  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  anticipate  a still  larger  increase  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  present  state  of  your  balance  ?,  Will 
you  be  able  to  get  through  on  the  deficiency  that  has  been  granted 
or  are  you  still  asking  for  the  $10,000  additional? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  asked  for  that  $10,000  on  March  15;  at  that 
time  there  was  a clear  indication  that  we  would  need  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  now? 
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Mr.  McGlasson.  I can  not  say  that  there  has  been  any  change, 
and  I have  not  the  exact  treasury  balance  to  date  under  that  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  able  at  this  time  to  give  any  very 
definite  information  as  to  whether  you  will  need  the  additional 
S10,000? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir;  I can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  just  what  the  situation  is  with 
regard  to  the  $75,000  you  have  already  received. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I could  not  give  the  expenses  under  that  head 
right  up  to  date,  but  I can  insert  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  us  to  form  ani"  intelligent 
opinion  of  how  much  you  are  going  to  need  next  year  when  we  do  not 
know  what  the  present  state  of  your  balance  is  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I assumed  the  appropriations  would  be  made  by  a 
comparison  with  the  fiscal  year  1917,  on  which  our  estimates  for 
1919  were  based. 

The  CiL4iRMAN.  But  on  miscellaneous  expenditures  we  want 
something  more  than  that.  They  ought  not  to  average,  and  they 
do  not  average,  among  people  who  are  checking  up  the  things.  You 
have  different  reasons  for  miscellaneous  expenditures  in  one  year 
than  you  have  in  another  year  and  that  is  the  reason  the  appro- 
priation is  made  for  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I can  insert  in  the  record  the  exact  expenses 
right  down  to  date,  if  you  want  them,  but  1 have  not  those  figures 
with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  in  the  record  imur  balances 
under  the  major  items,  because  we  do  not  want  too  much  detail. 

Expenses  July  1,  1917,  to  February  28,  1918,  are  as  follows: 


Blankets $1,192.00 

Bedding,  etc 752.73 

Cleansers,  etc.,  for  <-ells 2,419.  78 

Cleansers,  etc  , for  prisoners.  . 784.  40 

Coal,  anthracite 681.  63 

Coal,  bituminous,  run-of-mine 20,  082.  01 

Forage 4.  687.  71 

Hydro  electric  energy 3,  589.  04 

Paper,  toilet,  etc.  . . 1, 362.  57 

Postage  and  box  rent 1,  036.  00 

Services: 

Dentist,  supplies  and  repairs 874.  46 

Musical  director  and  supplies 675.  04 

Oculist  and  glasses 760.  61 

Parole  officer  and  supplies 1,  055.  02 

Miscellaneous,  etc 2,116.00 

Sheeting 231.  98 

Soap...^ 1,806.02 

Laundry  expenditures 373.  58 

Su]nplies  and  repairs; 

Athletic 115.50 

Carpenters .' 3,  914.  97 

Fdectric 804.  96 

Farm 312.52 

Ice  jdant 440.40 

Laundiy 200.53 

Offices  and  school 1.  413.  87 

Painters : l|  603.  05 

Phirnbing 266.  61 

Power  plant 457.  74 


V 
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Supplies  and  repairs — ^Continued. 

Printers 

Reeord  olTice 

Tailor  and  slioe  sho]) 

Telegrams  and  telephones 

Ticking 

Toweling 

Water... 


$519.  01 
108.  08 
192.  20 
344.  49 
532.  66 
718.  50 
5,  212.  63 


61,  668.  90 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  buy  coal  out  of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  your  coal  cost  greatly  increased  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  spent  for  coal  in  1917  $20,000,  and  we  esti- 
mate to  spend  in  1919  $27,000.  We  are  buying  our  coal  through 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  paying  whatever  price  they  fix  on  it. 
We  pay  all  sorts  of  prices.  One  delivery  will  be  charged  at  one  price 
and  another  delivery  at  another  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  not  have  anything  to  say  about  the  price 
that  you  are  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  As  to  the  unit  price,  whether  we  are  paying  more 
or  not  I can  not  say.  We  corresponded  with  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion for  something  like  two  or  three  months  trying  to  find  out  what 
price  we  should  pay,  and  I do  not  believe  it  has  been  determined 
yet  as  to  a great  many  shipments. 

Mr.  Duehay.  At  present  we  are  not  burning  as  much  coal  as  we 
did  in  previous  years.  Our  expenses  under  the  coal  item  are  not 
so  heavy.  We  made  a contract  with  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  for  our 
light  and  power,  and  that  has  reduced  our  bills  a little  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  although  we  are  paying  more  per  ton  for  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  purchase  of  additional  power  has  resulted  in  an 
economy  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  I am  not  prepared  to  state  the  exact  figures,  but  we 
can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  This  change  was  made  only  last  fall  and  we  have 
not  had  a full  fiscal  year’s  basis  to  work  it  out  on  yet. 


hospital  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  For  hospital  supplies,  $4,600. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Our  estimated  expenses  are  $4,725.  We  expect 
to  get  $175  from  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  which,  added  to  the  appro- 
priation asked,  will  make  up  the  estimated  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  is  your  increase  based  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  is  based  on  an  increased  population.  The 
average  for  1917  was  1,176,  and  we  estimate  the  average  for  1919  at 
1,350.  I might  say  the  per  cajiita  cost,  right  straight  through  all 
these  items,  is  almost  identical  with  the  per  capita  co'st  for  1917.  We 
have  made  no  change  in  the  per  capita  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  your  balances  under 
this  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No.  sir;  I do  not. 
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SALARIES ADDITIONAL  GUARDS. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  you  are  asking  $91,800.  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  increase  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Instead  of  six  clerks  at  $900  each,  we  are  asking 
for  three  at  $900,  one  at  $1,000,  one  at  $1,200,  and  one  at  $1,400,  a 
total  increase  of  $900.  These  clerks  have  petitioned  the  department 
for  some  relief  from  the  existing  low  salaries  and  the  hopelessness  of 
promotion  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  service.  As  it  is  now,  the 
new,  inexperienced  clerks  get  the  same  salary  as  a clerk  who  has 
been  there  for  10  years;  and  they  are  pocketed  so  far  as  any  pro- 
motion is  concerned.  We  have  one  clerk  at  Atlanta  who  has  been 
there  more  than  11  years  and  his  salary  is  still  $900,  and  he  is  a good 
and  faithful  clerk.  He  tried  to  leave  the  service  last  May  and  go 
over  into  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but  the  Executive  order  pre- 
vented that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  the  same  situation  you  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Leavenworth  item  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  up  the  total  difference  be- 
tween these  two  sum.s. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  as  to  clerks  only.  We  have  increased  the 
appropriation  for  guards  from  $45,360  to  $58,800.  We  now  have  66 
guards,  54  being  paid  from  this  direct  appropriation  and  12  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  credit  money.  The  expected  reduction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  convict  population  will  reduce  this  credit  and 
make  it  necessary  to  pay  the  guards  out  of  the  direct  appropriation. 
We  estimate  now  for  a total  of  70  guards,  an  increase  of  4.  These 
additional  4 guards  are,  required  because  of  the  expected  completion 
of  the  final  main  cell  wing  by  1919.  It  is  a cell  wing  capable  of 
accommodating  about  four  or  five  hundred  prisoners. 

Mr.  Duehay.  There  are  400  cells  and  we  can  accommodate  from 
400  to  800  men,  depending  on  whether  we  have  2 men  to  a ceU  or  not. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I beheve  that  makes  up  the  total  difference,  the 
additional  guards  and  the  increase  for  the  clerks. 

FOREMAN. 

The  Chair]\l\n.  ‘‘For  foreman,  tailor,  shoemaker,  laundryman,  and 
carpenter,  when  necessary,  $4,000.’’ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  item  in  this  form  1 

Mr.  McGlasson.  These  are  the  foremen  who  teach  the  prisoners 
the  trades  indicated  by  their  names.  We  have  a tailor  shop,  a car- 
penter shop,  a shoemaking  shop,  and  a prison  laundry,  and  these 
men  have  charge  of  the  respective  shops  and  mstruct  and  teach  the 
prisoners  in  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ruimmg  a carpenter  shop  there  now  ? I 
mean  a prison-labor  carpenter  shop. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  are  you  doing? 

Mu  McGlasson.  We  do  all  the  millwork  for  the  institution  and 
repairing  institution  furniture,  etc.  We  seU  nothing  on  the  outside. 
It  is  all  institutional  work. 
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The  Chairman.  How  big  a shop  is  it?  How  many  men  are 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  work  about  15  men  in  it.  It  is  mostly  mainte- 
nance work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  all  handwork? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No;  we  have  a few  machines  there.  We  make  the 
sash  for  our  construction.  We  made  the  frames  and  things  of  that 
kind  for  the  new  wing  we  built  and  also  the  forms  for  the  concrete. 
It  is  large  enough  to  do  aU  the  millwork  incident  to  our  construction 
and  keep  the  maintenance  going. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a laundry  also  run  by  prison  labor? 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  employed  there? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  It  will  average  about  20  men,  I think.  It  is 
quite  a good-sized  laundry.  They  launder  nothing,  though,  but  the 
clothing  of  the  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  women  at  Atlanta? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  your  women  Federal  prisoners  go? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  are  distributed  around  among  several 
State  prisons.  We  have  some  in  the  Missouri  State  Prison  at  Jeffer- 
son City,  some  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Prison  at  McAlester,  some  in 
the  Maryland  Penitentiary  at  Baltimore,  and  some  in  the  reformatory 
in  Massachusetts.  Those  are  the  principal  institutions  we  are  now 
using. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  Federal  institutions? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Not  for  women;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  shoemaking  shop,  do  you  make  shoes, 
or  just  repan  shoes  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  make  all  except  what  we  call  the  discharge 
shoes.  Those  are  the  shoes  furnished  the  men  on  discharge.  We 
make  all  inmates’  shoes  and  do  all  the  repairing  of  inmates’  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  the  others? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I do  not  believe  the  penitentiary  shoe  shop  would 
be  capable  of  turning  out  a shoe  quite  good  enough  for  a man  to 
wear  outside.  They  do  mostly  rough  work.  They  make  working 
shoes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  engaged  in  this  work? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I think  about  20  or  25. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  taught  the  trade? 

Mr.  McGlxIsson.  Yes;  they  are  taught  the  trade,  those  who  are 
not  shoemakers  when  they  come  to  the  institution. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  taught  the  trade  as  a trade,  or  are  they 
taught  to  do  just  the  work  that  may  be  necessary  to  do  in  order  to 
make  these  rough  shoes? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  They  are  taught  just  what  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  prison  shoes.  We  have  not  the  machinery  nor  the 
facilities  for  doing  a finer  grade  of  shoe  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  taught  hand  shoemaking? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  tailor  shop  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  J'he  tailor  shop  turns  out  the  discharge  clothing, 
the  suit  of  clothes  a man  wears  on  discharge.  There  has  been  some 
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criticism  about  the  cheapness  of  the  clothing,  but  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  under  the  limitation  placed  by  law  on  the  expenditure. 
We  are  limited  by  law  to  not  more  than  $12  for  a suit  of  discharge 
clothing.  Necessarily,  it  is  not  anything  very  fancy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  what  you  have  been  stating  now  true  generally 
of  the  penitentiaries  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Of  all  penitentiaries? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Leavenworth  and  other  penitentiaries. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  true  as  to  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  the  same  character  of  work  and  only  that  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  aU. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  are  you  through  with  your  building  at  • 
Atlanta  ? 

Mr.  Duehait.  We  are  building  the  final  cell  wing  now  and  we  expect 
to  occupy  that  this  faU.  That  is  the  last  of  the  construction. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  building  for  a cotton  factory  or 
some  other  factory? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  about  completed.  We  have  not  finished  the 
mail-bag  shop  because  I am  expecting  to  alter  the  stone  shed  into  a 
mail-bag  shop,  and  we  have  just  about  finished  the  last  of  the  stone 
for  the  porte  cochere  in  front  of  the  penitentiary.  I intend  to  make 
two  stories  of  that  shed  and  the  lower  part  will  be  for  the  storage  of 
the  cotton  mill  and  the  upper  part  will  be  the  mail-bag  shop.  We 
will  take  out  the  side  walls  and  put  up  concrete  walls  with  windows 
in  them,  and  that  will  be  practically  a fireproof  building,  all  except 
the  roof.  The  cotton  mill  itself  is  a fireproof  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  will  you  expend  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Our  building,  according  to  the  last  estimates  I had, 
wiU  cost  $87,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  $129,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  buildings  ? 

mail-bag  shop. 

Mr.  Duehay.  For  the  building  and  the  mail-bag  shop.  It  will 
cost  probably  $15,000  or  $20,000  to  fix  up  our  mail-bag  shop  and  all 
the  other  buildings  that  we  will  need. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  come  within  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Duehat".  Yes,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COTTON  FACTORY. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  a reduction  in  the  size  of  these  shops 
or  a cheapening  of  the  cost  of  construction  ? 

Mr.  Duehaa^.  The  construction  of  the  cotton  factory  is  mostly 
reinforced  concrete  and  the  only  increased  item  we  have  is  in  the  metal 
reinforcement.  The  cement  we  bought  a httle  cheaper  than  we  had 
estimated  it,  and  we  got  the  crushed  stone  from  Stone  Mountain  with 
no  increased  cost.  There  was  no  increased  cost  of  labor,  because  we 
had  that  at  the  penitentiary. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  the  prison  labor? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes;  and  we  did  not  have  an  architect.  We  hired 
Lockwood,  Green  & Co.  as  the  engineers,  and  from  them  got  the  data 
53713— 18— VOL  2 15 
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for  the  machinery  ourselves  without  paying  architect  foes,  which 
saved  us  $10, 000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a satisfactory  building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  It  has  been  complimented  by  different  people  who 
have  been  in  the  business  as  the  best  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  contemplate  you  could  get  the 
machinery  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  In  last  December  we  had  options,  and  if  we  could 
have  taken  them  up  by  the  1st  of  January,  they  promised  delivery 
of  machinery  in  March  of  this  year.  If  we  can  renew  those  options 
and  get  the  same  time,  it  will  take  us  90  days  before  they  can  begin  to 
deliver  machinery  and  probably  we  can  wind  it  up  in  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  to  install  that  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  will  install  it  as  fast  as  they  deliver  it,  and  it 
wiU  all  be  wound  up  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  would  you  expect  to  begin  manufactur- 
ing? 

Mr.  Duehay.  I would  expect  to  begin  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1919. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  will  be  required  for  the 
machinery? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Under  the  present  contemplated  scheme  it  will  take 
$650,000  for  the  machinery  and  we  are  asking  for  $350,000  addi- 
tional for  working  capital  to  buy  the  yarns. 

The  Chairman.  A total  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  would  you  expect  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Five  hundred  looms  and  73  twisters. 

The  Chairman.  And  turn  out  what  quantity  and  character  of 
cloth  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  wiU  turn  out  heavy  duck  similar  to  what  is  now 
being  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  have  estimated  the  capacity  of  our  mill  to  be 
6,000,000  yards  a year  on  one  shift,  and  if  we  can  work  two  shifts  we 
estimate  our  capacity  at  12,000,000  yards,  and  at  three  shifts  that 
would  make  it  18,000,000  yards;  but  I suspect  if  we  worked  three 
shifts  it  would  probably  be  cut  down  to  16,000,000  yards. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  make 
this  duck? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  The  cost  would  be  between  40  and  60  per  cent  of 
the  commercial  cost. 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  was  the  estimate  at  that  time.-  I could  not 
give  you  the  data  on  the  cost  of  yarn  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Sherley. 
The  only  additional  cost  we  would  have  would  be  the  additional  cost 
of  the  yarn,  because  the  labor  would  be  the  same. 

MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  COTTON  FABRICS  FACTORY. 

I would  like  to  submit  a supplemental  item  for  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary, for  purchase  of  machinery  and  other  equipment,  $650,000; 
and  for  working  capital  $350,000.  The  wording  to  be  as  follows: 

The  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish,  ecjuip,  maintain  and 
operate  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary-,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  under  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  a factory  or  fa'^tories  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics 
and  mail  sack?  and  similar  mail-carryiny  eepupment  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a bill  pending  for  this  purpose  introduced 
by  myself  some  time  ago  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  su*. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  to 
have  the  moneys  carried  in  this  bill  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir.  The  shops  were  appropriated  for  last  year 
and  are  now  completed,  and  we  can  not  use  the  shops  until  we  get 
the  machinery. 

m'neil  island  (wash.)  penitentiary. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.'  For  subsistence,  $16,500. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  are  estimating  a slightly  increased  popula- 
tion, making  the  average  population  250.  Our  population  last  }mar, 
1917,  was  233.  I might  say  that  the  population  now  happens  to  be 
up  to  280.  It  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  we  expected  it  would 
at  the  time  we  prepared  this  estimate.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  move  out  some  of  our  shops  from  the  shop  buildings  and  house 
them  temporarily  in  a frame  shed  in  order  to  make  temporary  room 
for  this  excess  population.  We  have  only  110  cells  at  this  institu- 
tion, and,  as  I say,  280  prisoners  to  take  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  the  other  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  There  are  110  cells,  plus  the  accommodations  in 
the  hospital,  which  wiU  take  care  normally  of  about  225  men.  The 
balance  must  be  housed  in  this  vacated  shop  building.  We  have 
moved  out  the  laundry  and  the  tailor  shop  and  the  storehouse,  or 
expect  to  very  shortW  into  a frame  structure  which  we  have  erected. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  there  this  year  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  asked  for  a deficiency  appropriation  of 
$2,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  alread}^  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  appropriated? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  $17,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a deficiency  of  $4,000? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  received  one  deficiency  of  $4,000  and  we  have 
a deficiency  of  $2,000  pending.  I might  explain  here  that  we  have 
retained  the  same  per  capita  cost  right  straight  through  these  appro- 
priations. The  same  per  capita  we  had  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  here? 

^Ir.  McGlasson.  For  subsistence,  our  per  capita  cost  was  17.6 
cents  in  1917,  and  the  estimated  per  capita  cost  for  1918  is  18  cents,. 

clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  For  clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses, you  are  asking  $11,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  is  $7,000. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  have  received  one  deficienc}"  of  $4,000  under 
this  head,  and  we  are  asking  for  a further  deficiency  of  $1,000, 
making  a total  of  $12,000.  Those  deficiencies  have  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  large  increase  in  population. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  gratuity  you  furnish  discharged 
prisoners  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  furnish  them  with  not  to  exceed  $12  worth  of 
clothing,  $5  in  money,  and  transportation  to  the  prisoner’s  home,  or 
place  of  conviction,  or  to  any  other  point  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  get  money  in  place  of  the  clothing  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir. 

miscellaneous  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  For  miscellaneous  expenditures  you  ask  $16,000. 
The  current  appropriation  is  $11,000.  How  much  will  you  spend 
this  year? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $11,000  and  have 
received  one  deficiency  of  $6,000,  and  we  have  a pending  deficiency  of 
$2,000,  or  a total  of  $19,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion  of  this  increase,  chiefly  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  population 
and  partly  to  the  necessity  of  providing  additional  water  for  the 
prisoners.  We  had  a well  that  had  been  sunk,  but  it  was  delivering 
a very  low  supply  of  water.  By  putting  in  a pumping  outfit  we  were 
able  to  pump  water  out  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  institution. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  will  cost  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  have  that  expense  next  year. 

Mi\  McGlasson.  No,  sir. 

HOSPITAL  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  For  hospital  supplies,  you  ask  $750. 

Mr.  McGlasson.  That  is  an  increase  of  $150  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  1917,  and  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of  prisoners. 

salaries. 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries,  you  ask  $20,500.  Are  the  salaries 
the  same  as  last  year  ? 

Mr,  McGlasson.  I believe  they  are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  more  than  they  were  in  1917,  but  about 
the  same  as  in  1918,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  I have  not  the  1918  figures  here.  There  is  an 
apparent  increase  of  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  McGlasson.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  same.  The  estimate  for  1919  is 
$20,500  and  our  appropriation  for  1918  was  $20,500.  There  has  been 
no  increase. 
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CONDUCT  OF  CUSTOMS  CASES. 

Saturday,  April  27,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BERT  HANSON,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  IN  CHARGE  OF  CUSTOMS  CASES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  conduct  of  customs  cases,  you  had  $73,000  for 
the  current  year  and  you  are  asking  for  $73,000  for  next  year  under 
this  item  for  employing  special  attorneys  and  for  the  conduct  of 
customs  cases. 

Mr.  Hanson.  With  but  one  change. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wnat  is  the  change? 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  the  appropriation  for  special  attorneys  be 
increased  $2,000  and  the  item  for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
and  clerk  hire  be  decreased  $2,000;  just  shifted  from  one  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation?  You  are  going  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  some  paruicular  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I want  to  be  prepared  for  it.  What  we  are  doing  at 
this  time  is  cutting  down  our  expenses  for  attorne^^s.  One  attorne}^, 
at  $4,000,  resigned  very  early  this  year  to  go  into  private  work.  Of 
that  $4,000  so  released,  $1,000  was  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
some  men  who  had  been  there  some  time,  and  I recommended  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  nobody  be  appointed  in  his  place  because 
our  work  is  decreasing  just  now.  I am  also  conferring  whh  the 
Attorney  General  now  about  taking  two  of  our  attorneys  away  from 
our  office  and  putting  them  on  work  for  the  Government  where  law 
wmrk  is  now  pressing,  and  keeping  them  there  until  such  time  as  our 
work  comes  back  again. 

kir.  Byrnes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  at  this  time  many 
cases,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes;  we  have,  but  our  work  is  going  to  cut  down. 
There  has  been  a curious  development  under  the  present  tariff  act 
and  during  war  conditions.  There  are  two  sides  to  our  office,  the 
classification  side  and  the  valuation  side.  The  tariff  act  of  1913 
increased  the  importance  of  the  valuation  side  very  much,  and  then 
the  disturbance  of  market  conditions  throughout  the  world  increased 
the  importance  of  the  valuation  side  even  more.  MTien  I went  to 
that  office  in  1914,  there  were  twm  attorneys  doing  all  of  the  valua- 
tion work.  In  the  last  year  I have  had  five  doing  nothing  but  valua- 
tion work,  reappraisement,  technically,  we  call  it.  I have  recently 
taken  it  up  with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  cut  down  their 
number  of  dockets  and  rearrange  them  so  I can  cut  down  the  num- 
ber of  men  whom  I have  to  hold  on  that  work  to  three  during  the 
next  year,  so  as  to  release  two  men  to  work  somewhere  else.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  war  wull  be  followed  in  a very  few  weeks  by 
disturbance  in  market  conditions  agam  and  increased  importations, 
so  I want  to  keep  my  appropriation  available  and  keep  these  attor- 
neys available,  so  they  can  be  brought  back  to  this  work  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  cases  have  you  been  conducting  durmg 
the  past  year  ? Have  you  a statement  there  of  what  you  have  been 
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Mr.  Hanson.  No;  but  the  number  of  cases  does  not  indicate 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I presume  one  decision  will  cover  the  decisions  in  a 
large  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Hanson.  In  classification  very  often.  In  reappraisements  we 
try  anywhere  from  1 to  30  or  40  in  a group.  In  classification  one 
case  may  dispose  of  hundreds  or  thousands. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  same  principle  being  involved? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes;  but  that  follows  more  with  classifications  than 
with  reappraisements.  I have  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  on  classifications,  and  on  the  dockets  before  the  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  during  that  year  there  were  39,920  protests.  During 
that  same  fiscal  year  there  were  6,351  reappraisements  before  single 
general  appraisers  on  the  dockets  and  2,639  re-reappraisements 
before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  To  indicate  the  increase  on 
the  reappraisement  side,  in  1910,  the  first  year  that  office  was  in 
existence,  there  were  approximately  4,500  reappraisement  proceed- 
ings, while  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  new  cases  which  came  in  num- 
bered 6,260.  Those  reappraisement  cases  rmi  into  money  very  rap- 
idly. You  may  have  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  thousand 
dollars  involved  in  a single  reappraisement  issue. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  stated  that  you  suggested  that  two  of  your 
attorneys  be  assigned  to  other  duties.  Has  that  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  No,  sir.  We  wiU  probably  assign  them  to  a bureau 
in  New  York  which  is  under  Mr.  Wallace,  to  do  some  alien  enemy 
work.  The  Attorney  General  wants  to  put  them  on  a branch  of 
work  which  will  be  heavy  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  but  which  wiU 
stop  with  the  war,  and  just  at  the  time  when  our  work  will  come  up 
again. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  far  as  your  work  is  concerned,  you  can  get  along 
without  two  of  these  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  We  are  going  to  get  along  with  two  less,  unless  some 
change  is  made.  Those  are  the  new  instructions  now.  Our  first 
plan  was  to  take  two  men  off  our  pay  roll  and  put  them  on  the  war 
emergency  pay  roll,  but  there  is  a slight  possibility  that  instead  of 
taking  these  two  men  away  from  our  office,  they  may  put  them  on 
some  other  work  and  turn  them  over  to  us,  so  as  to  use  our  organi- 
zation. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  for  traveling  expenses  shows  a con- 
siderable increase  over  your  expenditures  under  that  head  for  1917. 
It  appears  that  you  expended  $668  in  1917  for  traveling  expenses, 
and  your  estimate  is  for  $3,000,  that  being  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Hanson.  That  is  subject  to  great  variation.  It  depends  on  the 
demand  of  the  importers  for  hearings  at  out  of  town  ports.  We  are 
trying  to  keep  it  down.  We  are  asking  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  to  keep  the  hearings  down,  or  the  out  of  town  hearings 
dovm  as  much  as  possible  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  relieve 
these  two  men  for  work  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  far  as  the  work  in  your  office  is  concerned  along 
the  line  of  the  activities  that  you  have  been  pursuing,  the  probabihty 
is  that  you  could  dispose  of  it  all  or  care  for  it  all  with  a considerably 
decreased  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  Hanson.  I can  take  care  of  it  with  two  less  attorneys  than  I 
now  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  make  a difference  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Of  $6,500.  I intend  to  take  off  one  man  to  whom  I 
am  now  paying  $2,500  and  one  man  who  is  receiving  $4,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  not  the  customs  cases 
fallen  off  to  a much  greater  extent  than  that  sort  of  reduction  would 
indicate  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  The  classification  cases,  yes,  sir;  but  not  on  the 
reappraisement  side.  It  is  not  only  interesting,  but  much  more  than 
interesting,  to  see  the  change  in  reappraisement  which  came  from 
two  causes — that  is,  the  changes  in  the  last  tariff  act,  which  increased 
the  ad  valorem  duties,  and  the  changes  which  came  from  the  rapid 
fluctuations  of  market  values  due  to  the  disturbed  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Naturally,  your  desire  is  to  retain  your  organization. 

Mr.  Hanson.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  organization,  but  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mondell.  \Ahen  the  organization  is  needed? 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  will  come  in  a very  few  weeks 
after  the  war  closes,  just  as  there  came  a very  great  increase  of  work 
on  the  reappraisement  side  right  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war. 

kli‘.  Mondell.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  trying  to  save  money  for 
^H^hcle  Sam”  right  now. 

Mr.  Hanson.  Yes,  sir;  but  “Uncle  Sam”  can  not  afford  to  jeop- 
ardize cases  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  involved  to 
save  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  or  six  thousand  dollars.  We  are 
not  going  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  will  spend  the  money  if  you  retain  the 
force. 

Mr.  Hanson.  I shall  not  retain  that  force.  It  is  contemplated  to 
take  these  men  off  our  pay  roll  and  put  them  on  the  Emergency  War 
pay  roll  and  use  them  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  whatever  extent  you  can  do  that,  we  ought  to 
reduce  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hanson.  Then  you  would  have  this  situation:  The  reap- 
praisement work  will  begin  again,  and  will  be  readv  before  vou  can 
give  the  money. 

Mi\  Mondell.  But  you  are  not  looking  for  the  dawm  of  peace  at 
an  early  date  ? 

Mr.  Hanson.  I am  not,  personally,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  a good  many 
months  between  the  time  it  comes  and  when  you  can  give  a new 
appropriation. 


Monday,  April  29,  1918. 

DEFENDING  SUITS  IN  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES INDIAN 

DEPREDATION  CLAIMS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  W.  TRAINER,  ATTORNEY  IN  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

The  ChairmA'N.  For  defending  suits  in  claims  against  the  United 
States  you  are  asking  $25,000,  and  you  are  also  asking  to  eliminate 
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the  iteni  for  defense  in  Indian  depredation  claims  and  suggesting  an 
enlargement  of  the  language  of  this  appropriation  so  as  to  embrace 
that  item. 

Mr.  Trainer.  The  Indian  depredation  claims  have  been  wound 
up,  with  the  exception  of  a few  tail-end  cases,  and  one  of  the  attor- 
neys in  charge  of  general  jurisdiction  work  can  take  care  of  the 
Indian  depredation  business  that  may  be  necessary.  There  may  be 
a few  cases  sent  down  from  Congress,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  Very 
few  cases  have  come  down  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $17,000  for  this  purpose  last  year.  Will 
you  spend  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  I think  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  amount 
of  money  will  be  about  spent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  now?  Is  it 
heavy  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  Yes,  sir;  the  work  has  increased  very  heavily  and 
will  increase  enormously  from  now  on,  I imagine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  claims  that  are  beiner 
filed  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  Generally  speaking,  aU  claims  arising  upon  con- 
tracts to  which  the  United  States  is  a party,  either  upon  an  express 
or  implied  contract,  or  where  a liability  is  asserted  against  the  United 
States.  That  is  a broad  description  of  it  and  includes  all  sorts  of 
contract  claims. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  what  is  the  character,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  claims  that  are  now  being  brought  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  Claims  upon  contracts  of  the  War  Department, 
involving  improvements  made  by  the  War  Department;  claims  from 
the  Navy  Department  on  account  of  the  building  of  vessels;  claims 
arising  out  of  reclamation  projects;  a large  number  of  claims  of  rail- 
road companies  for  carrying  the  mail;  a large  number  of  claims 
involving  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  claims  arising  out  of  the 
present  war  that  are  beginning  to  be  sued  upon.  Of  course,  claims 
incident  to  the  Government’s  business  generally  are  being  filed  in 
large  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I was  coming  to.  I wanted  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  claims  now  have  changed  largely  in  character  from 
those  that  were  instituted  prior  to  the  war  and  which  were  incident 
to  the  general  character  of  the  Government’s  business,  and  whether 
they  were  becoming  more  strictly  war  claims,  or  claims  growing  out 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Trainer.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  The  claims  that  relate  to 
the  general  business  of  the  Government  are  increasing  in  number, 
and  to  that  should  be  added  the  claims  that  will  arise  out  of  the  war. 
Our  general  business  is  increasing  greatly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  incident  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  No,  sir;  I am  speaking  of  claims  outside  of  war 
claims.  The  war  claims  are  in  this  situation:  A few  suits  have  been 
brought,  and  our  department  has  received  from  time  to  time  reports 
from  the  departments  most  affected  bythewaras  to  litigation  that  will 
come  on  in  the  future,  and  we  are  preparing  for  it.  I think  that  will 
be  quite  a large  volume. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  claims  arising  out  of  military  and 
naval  contracts.  As  these  increase  in  number  and  importance,  do 
they  not  pertain  to  the  war  conditions  or  war  contracts,  or  are  you 
as  yet  receiving  cases  growmg  out  of  such  contracts  made  since  the 
war  began  ? 

Mr.  Trainee.  Perhaps  I did  not,  make  myself  clear.  I should 
have  said  contracts  that  have  heretofore  been  entered  into  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments — such  as  contracts  for  the  building  of 
dams,  the  straightening  of  channels  of  rivers,  and  contracts  for  the 
building  of  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  War  Department  and  Navy 
Department,  and  some  large  and  important  cases  relating  to  the 
budding  of  battleships  and  monitors.  In  addition  to  those,  the 
claims  that  I would  caU  accruing  military  claims  are  those  that  wdl 
arise  out  of  contracts  now  being  made  and  that  are  bemg  carried  to 
completion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  not  reaching  you  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  A few  of  them  have  reached  us,  and  we  are  receiv- 
ing constantly  notices  from  those  departments  of  suits  that  undoubt- 
edly will  be  brought. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  amounts  involved,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  claims,  increasmg  ? 

Mr.  Trainee.  That  is  a pretty  hard  question  to  answer.  One 
claim  will  involve  a small  amount  and  another  a very  large  amount. 
However,  the  litigation  is  increasing  in  importance,  and  we  have 
some  very  large  suits.  I should  think  that  the  amount  does  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Those  contracts  that  are  made  and  that  will  be 
the  basis  of  suits,  are  not  made  through  your  department  in  the  first 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  in  any  way  to  supervise  them? 

Mr.  Trainer.  We  have  invited  the  other  departments  to  confer 
with  us  in  fixing  the  forms  and  terms  of  contracts,  and  to  advise 
with  us  on  all  matters  relating  to  them,  and  they  have  done  so  in 
several  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  generally,  however,  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  form  in  which  those  contracts  are  made  until 
they  come  before  you  as  the  result  of  litigation  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  department  undertake  to  advise  other 
departments  at  all  touchmg  decisions  that  are  had  or  issues  that  are 
raised  prior  to  decisions  which  would  probably  be  of  a general 
application  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  As  to  these  contracts  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Trainer.  As  a general  thing,  our  bureau — I do  not  know 
about  the  whole  department — is  not  consulted  upon  that  subject; 
though  I might  add  that  our  brueau  has  attempted,  in  connection 
with  the  other  departments,  and  has  held  consultations  with  such 
departments  with  the  object  of  drawing  uniform  contracts  for  certain 
classes  of  contracts.  That  uniform  contract  is  proposed  after  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  questions  that  may 
be  involved.  How  far  that  has  progressed  I do  not  know. 
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LAW  BOOKS. 

SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  are  asking  for  $1,000  for  law  books 
instead  of  $500. 

Mr.  Trainer.  That  is  a matter  I desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  22  working  lawyers  in  this 
bureau.  Each  one  is  constantly  using  the  Court  of  Claims  reports 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reports.  Our  sets  of  the  latter  are  in  very 
bad  shape.  We  only  have  about  six  complete  sets  of  the  Court  ot* 
Claims  reports,  and  we  have  been  filling  them  out  of  that  fund  as 
we  could.  Of  the  Supreme  Court  reports  we  have  five  incomplete 
sets,  the  only  complete  set  being  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Last  year  the  committee  added  a provision  in  regard  to 
keeping  current  existing  sets  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports, 
and  I would  like  to  have  that  provision  continued.  These  sets  of 
reports  are  very  necessary.  It  only  gives  us  five  sets  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reports  for  all  the  lawyers.  In  the  estimate  for  this  year  we 
have  again  requested  that  the  appropriation  may  be  used  for  ^daw 
books’’  and  for  ‘^books  of  reference.”  Frequently  there  arises  a need 
for  a book  that  is  not  in  our  general  library  or  a book  that  is  being 
constantly  used  in  some  of  the  other  offices.  The  assignment  of  this 
amount  of  money  is  small  and  it  would  be  a matter  of  aiding  in  our 
work  considerably  if  we  were  permitted  to  buy  books  of  reference, 
within  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  such  as  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  and  technical  works  with  which  our  lawyers  must  be- 
come familiar,  because  we  have  many  technical  suits  such  as  patent 
cases,  and  cases  involving  a familiarity  with  machinery,  geology,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Why  $1,000  instead  of  $500? 

Mr.  Trainer.  The  $500  was  fijced  because  we  were  limited  as  to 
the  books  we  could  buy.  That  was  to  keep  up  the  current  sets  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports  and  fill  up  our  Court  of  Clams 
Reports.  I do  not  know  that  $1,000  would  be  expended,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  general  appropriation  asked  for,  and  if  not  expended  for 
that  purpose  it  remains  in  the  appropriation  for  general  use. 

salaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  drop  out,  as  you  have  previously  stated,  the 
estimate  for  the  Indian  depredation  claims.  Under  that  language 
you  were  permitted  to  expend  $6,000  in  salaries? 

Mr.  Trainer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  your  other  appropriation  by 
$8,000  and  eliminated  $13,000,  making  a net  reduction  of  $5,000. 
You  do  not  propose  having  those  people  employed? 

Mr.  Trainer.  Not  under  that  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  pay  them  out  of  this  other  fund  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  One  of  the  Indian  depredation  attorneys  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  a vacancy  which  occurred  under  the  other  appro- 
priation. He  is  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  under  the  legislative 
and  executive  act. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  dropping  any  people  or  are  you  just 
transferring  them  from  one  roll  to  another  ? 
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Mr.  Trainer.  We  have  not  dropped  any,  and  we  do  not  propose  to 
if  we  can  help  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  did  you  employ  under  this 
$6,000  limitation? 

Mr.  Trainer.  One  attorney,  one  stenographer,  and  one  messenger. 

The  Chairman.  iVt  what  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  One  attorney  at  $3,000,  one  stenographer  at  $1,400, 
and  one  messenger  at  $840,  making  a total  of  $5,200. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  you  expect  to  continue  at  the  same 
salaries  under  other  rolls  ? 

Mr.  Trainer.  No;  the  messenger  was  recently  transferred  to  an- 
other department.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  one 
of  the  Indian  depredation  attorneys  was  appointed  as  an  attorney 
to  fill  a vacancy  then  existing,  as  heretofore  stated,  and  there  is  now 
one  Indian  depredation  attorney  and  a stenographer  on  that  roll. 


Monday,  April  29,  1918. 

DETECTION  AND  PROSECUTION  OF  CRIME. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  BRUCE  BIELASKI,  CHIEF,  DIVISION 
OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes:  For  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States;  the  investigation  of  the  official  acts,  records,  and  accounts 
of  marshals,  attorneys,  clerks,  refeeees,  and  trustes  of  the  United  States  courts  and  the 
Territorial  courts,  and  United  States  commissioners,  for  wliich  purpose  all  the  official 
papers,  records,  and  dockets  of  said  officers,  without  exception,  shall  be  examined  by 
the  agents  of  the  Attorney  General  at  any  time;  for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  for  such  other  investigations  regarding  official  matters 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Department  of  State  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Attorney  General;  hire  of  motor-propelled  or  horse-drawn  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  when  nedessary;  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  when  allowed 
pursuant  to  section  thirteen  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  August 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  including  not  to  exceed  $70,000  for  necessary 
employees  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  be  expende’d  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Bielaski.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  same  story,  I suppose,  you 
have  been  listening  to  continuously,  certainly  from  us,  for  the  last 
few  months.  The  estimate  is  considerably  under  what  the  actual 
requirements  will  be  if  the  war  continues.  Our  present  appropria- 
tions for  this  year  are  $600,000  in  the  original  bill,  $500,000  in  the 
deficiency,  and  there  is  pending  a further  deficiency  of  $400,000, 
making  a total  of  $1,500,000.  If  the  war  continues  it  will  require 
more  than  that  amount  to  run  our  force  next  year.  If  it  does  not 
continue,  we  will  not  require  anything  like  that  much,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  suggested  itself  first  to  me  was  whether  you  desired  to 
appropriate  for  a full  year  in  this  bill  or  to  make  an  appropriation 
which  would  seem  reasonable  to  run  us  until  you  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  matter  again  in  the  light  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  first  six  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Our  force 
has  grown,  and  the  increase,  of  course,  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
increased  number  of  men;  so  that  it  will  take  more  than  $2,000,000 
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to  pay  their  compensation  and  expenses  and  the  overhead,  telegraph, 
transportation,  and  so  on,  if  it  is  maintained  at  its  present  size  during 
a complete  year. 

I assume  that  other  men  from  the  department  have  testified  before 
you  as  to  the  terrific  increase  in  business.  Mr.  Graham  was  here 
this  morning,  and  I gave  him  the  benefit  of  some  information  I had, 
and  I understood  that  he  would  give  it  to  you.  Of  course,  it  wouhl 
be  more  or  less  repetition  for  me  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  submitted  with  the  estimates  a 
statement  showing  the  expenditures  in  1917  and  the  estimated 
expenditures  in  1919  on  account  of  the  various  classes  of  employees 
and  the  compensation  paid  to  each.  Does  that  table  approximately 
represent  the  situation  in  the  department  now  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  That  relatively  represents  the  situation.  There  are 
more  men  employed  than  are  provided  for  in  the  estimates  for  1919, 
but  practically  the  same  ratio  of  compensation  and  expenses  will 
exist,  with  the  exception  that  there  will  not  be  the  same  ratio  of 
overhead  charges,  like  rentals,  telephones,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
They  will  not  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increase 
in  salaries  and  expenses.  Our  salaries  are  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
total  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  expenses  otherwise  are  largely  due  to  travel? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  To  subsistence  and  travel. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  they  due  to  subsistence,  or 
what  percentage  does  subsistence  represent  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  It  represents  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  10  per  cent  is  largely  for  travel? 

Mi\  Bielaski.  For  travel  and  supplies;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I believe  you  stated  informally  that  you  consider 
your  estimate  of  $1,000,000  will  be  inadequate  if  the  war  continues 
throughout  the  ensuing  year  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  Yes,  sir.  Our  estimate  of  $1,000,000  will  be  inade- 
quate for  the  first  six  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year  if  the  war  con- 
tinues and  we  maintain  our  force  at  its  present  number.  At  the 
present  rate  it  would  take  for  one  fiscal  year  about  $2,250,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  getting  any  money  from  the 
President’s  fund  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  We  have  been  getting  no  money  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s fund  with  the  exception  of  a loan,  pending  the  passage  of  the 
deficiency  act,  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
repaid,  and  some  small  items  not  totaling  more  than  a few  thousand 
dollars  all  told,  for  things  that  were  emergency  things  and  could 
not  be  purchased  from  any  other  appropriation.  Those  things  have 
all  been  explained  to  you,  typewriters,  stationery,  desks,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  estimate  will  about  carry  you  to 
the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  It  will  not  quite  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  passed  recently  what  is  known  as 
the  sabotage  law,  there  is  in  conference  the  new  espionage  act,  and 
there  is  prospective  legislation  touching  passports,  and  these  laws 
will  serve  to  more  definitely  fix  the  manner  of  dealing  with  various 
crimes.  Will  they  result  in  increased  activities  on  the  part  of  your 
department  ? 
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Mr.  Bielaski.  They  will  for  a time  at  least,  for  this  reason:  As  to 
many  complaints  which  now  come  tons,  we  are  able  to  say  immediately 
without  investigation  that  -nothing  can  be  done  in  the  particular 
matter  and  so  not  make  the  investigation;  but  when  these  laws  are 
passed  we  will  have  to  make  investigations  of  all  those  matters,  but 
we  anticipate  that  with  the  making  of  investigations  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  a reasonable  number  of  persons  that  work  wiU  then  begin 
to  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  additional  deficiency  pending  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  would  you  need  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Bielaski.  We  wiU  be  entirely  out  of  money  the  1st  or  2d  of 
May.  We  anticipate  tiding  ourselves  over  by  borrowing  from  the 
President’s  fund  again.  We  have,  I think,  $26,000  to-day. 


Tuesday,  April  30,  1918. 

traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CALVIN  SATTEEFIELD,  CHIEF  DIVISION 
OF  ACCOUNTS,  DEPAETMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  page  554  you  have  an  item  of  $15,000  for  travel- 
ing and  miscellaneous  expenses.  Last  year  you  had  an  appropriation 
of  $7,500  for  this  purpose.  WiU  you  kindly  make  an  explanation  of 
the  necessity  for  the  increase  asked  for. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Last  year  we  had  $7,500,  which  is  the  same 
amount  that  we  have  had  for  1916,  1917,  and  191S.  Just  before  war 
was  declared  we  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
asking  for  some  additional  amounts  in  certain  appropriations,  to  be 
used  in  emergencies,  and  as  we  could  not  classify  the  expenses  that 
would  be  paid  under  any  particular  appropriation  it  was  proposed  to 
make  an  appropriation  under  “ Traveling  and  miscellaneous  expenses” 
which  could  be  used  in  a general  way  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
cover  emergency  expenses  that  might  arise,  provided  the  wording  of 
the  appropriation  was  such  as  to  permit  him  to  do  it.  But  that  word- 
ing was  not  made  as  broad  as  was  contemplated,  and  so  the  $35,000 
which  was  given  us  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  used,  and  it  was  only 
used  for  advances  to  our  men  in  the  field,  including  special  agents, 
examiners,  and  attorneys  for  the  department,  where  they  had  expen- 
sive trips  to  make  and  would  have  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  make 
those  trips  unless  advances  were  made  from  this  appropriation.  No 
other  appropriations  were  avaUable  from  which  to  make  the  advances. 
A special  appropriation  of  $35,000  was  made  avaUable  for  both  1917 
and  1918,  but  that  expires  on  June  30,  1918.  We  have  nothing  but 
this  “Traveling  and  misceUaneous  expense”  appropriation  out  of 
which  to  make  advances,  and  we  are  asking  for  double  the  usual 
amount,  not  that  we  expect  to  spend  any  more,  but  because  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  advances. 

BALANCES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  a statement  covering  that  item  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Here  are  statements  of  the  amount  that  was 
expended  for  last  year,  or  1917,  and  about  64  months  of  this  year. 
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It  shows  that  the  actual  amount  expended  in  1917  was  $5,977.92, 
leaving  a balance  of  $1,522.08  in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  That  is  for  1918? 

Mi\  Satterfield.  That  is  for  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  This  statement  shows  for  6+  months  an  expendi- 
ture of  $2,502.82.  The  actual  amount  expended  up  to  March  31, 
was  $3,427.  The  total  expense  for  this  year  will  possibly  run  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  but,  as  I have  explained  before  to  the  committee, 
sometimes  we  will  have  advanced  during  the  year  two  or  three  times 
the  amount  that  is  appropriated  under  this  item  before  it  all  comes 
back. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  Let  us  make  that  clear.  In  addition  to  the  special 
assistants  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  special  agents  who  are  under 
Mr.  Bielaski  are  at  times  sent  on  long  trips,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  secure  from  some  source  advances  of  money  to  pay  their 
expenses.  The  comptroller  has  ruled  that  out  of  the  fund  Mr. 
Bielaski  has  for  the  compensation  of  those  special  agents  such  ad- 
vances can  not  be  made,  and  the  only  source  from  which  the  depart- 
ment can  secure  funds  to  advance  to  those  special  agents  is  from  this- 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  appropriation  for  ^Traveling 
and  miscellaneous  expenses.’’ 

Mr.  By^rnes.  That  money  is  always  repaid,  so  that  it  does  not 
result  in  increasing  the  expenditures  in  any  way,  but  merely  serves 
to  afford  an  advance  to  the  special  agents  who  go  on  such  trips  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  have  used  the 
appropriation  of  $35*000  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  have  advanced  $13,140  out  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Therefore,  if  you  had  an  appropriation  of  only 
$7,500,  you  would  not  be  able  to  make  those  advances  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a revolving  fund  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  comes  back  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  really  do  not  contemplate  as 
much  travel  or  as  much  incumbrance  of  this  appropriation  at  present 
as  we  usually  have,  because  the  amount  of  travel  ordinarily  done  in 
routine  work  is  not  being  done  because  of  the  war  work. 

Mr.  By-rnes.  What  are  the  miscellaneous  and  emergency  expenses 
referred  to  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Under  the  appropriation  for  1917,  you  will  find 
several  items  ranging  from  $30  to  $82  which  were  paid  just  about  the 
time  war  was  declared  for  watchmen  and  emergency  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  They  were  emergency  men  that  we  had 
no  money , available  then  to  pay  for,  and  the  total  amount  paid  for 
that  purpose  was  about  $500.  Also  included  are  alienists’  fees  for 
the  examination  of  three  applicants  for  pardon,  as  there  was  no  other 
appropriation  available  for  that  purpose;  $750  was  paid  for  an  oil 
painting  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  $150  was  paid  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  rented  property  that  was  necessary  when  we  moved  to 
the  new  building.  There  had  to  be  a survey  made  in  order  to  assess 
the  damages  that  were  to  be  paid  by  the  department. 
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Statement  of  disbursements  (for  expenses  only)  from  the  appropriation  ‘'Traveling  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  Department  of  Justice,  1917,”  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1916, 
to  July  1,  1917,  inclusive. 


Amoimts  paid. 

Name. 

Title. 

For  what  employed. 

Compen- 

sation. 

Ex- 

penses. 

Total. 

$364. 98 

$364. 98 

Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

do 

527. 06 

527. 06 

139. 12 

139. 12 

9.5.  51 

95. 51 

ney  General. 

Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

do 

433.  39 

433. 39 

Wallace,  Wm.,  jr 

130. 30 

1 

130.  30 

.do 

53.  50 

53. 50 

Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice. 

do 

12. 30 

12. 30 

39.  20 

39.  20 

do 

69.  76 

do 

ISO.  14 

18o!  14 

.do 

18. 20 

18.  20 

Williams,  S.  W. . 

do 

238. 03 

238. 03 

126.  55 

126.  55 

Assistant  attorney.  De- 
partment of  Justice, 
.do 

2.  55 

2.  55 

88.43 

88. 43 

Baird.  F.  R 

Compensation 

$65.00  j 

65.  00 

BjTon,  E.  N 

.do ^ 

82.50 

j 

82.  50 

Hardy  D.  Heywood . .. 
Minifee,  .T.  W . 

do 

Traveling  expenses 

60. 75 

60.  75 

.do 

C ompensation 

56. 33 

56. 33 

Mnrphy  (tPacp  . 

.do 

. .do 

111.75 

111.  75 

O’Ha.re,  .T.  S. 

.do 

.do 

56. 33 

56. 33 

Simpson,  S.  Milton 

.do 

Traveling  expenses 

19. 40 

19. 40 

Sparrow,  M.  L 

Tracy,  Robt.  C 

do 

Compensation 

48.00 

48.00 

.do 

1.75 

1.75 

Harris,  .1.  D 

Administrator  of  ac- 

i 477. 60 

477. 60 

Duehay,  F.  H 

counis. 

Superintendent  of  pris- 
ons. 

Inspector  of  prisons 

1 58. 00 

58. 00 

Fishman,  ,Tos.  F 

Moore,  Jos 

1 61.92 

61.92 

Confidential  conference 

j 88. 39 

88. 39 

German,  W.  P.  Z 

with  the  Attorney 
General. 

do 

36. 24 

36.  24 

Kern,  John 

do 

i 146. 00 

146. 00 

Otero,  Mikael  A 

do 

104. 55 

104.55 

Bervall,  .7 ns 

Investigator  for  Attorney 
General. 

Survey  of  rented  build- 
ings to  fix  damages. 
Oil  painting  of  Attor- 
ney General. 

1.50. 00 

150. 00 

Ury,  Adolfe  Muller .... 

750. 00 

750. 00 

Key,  Scwall 

Stenographer 

i 

; 58. 25 

58.25 

Satterfield,  Calvin  A... 
Craven,  J.  F 

Chief,  Division  of  Ac- 
counts. 

W atchmen,  emergency . . 
.do 

Traveling  expenses 

462.29 

462.29 

Compensation 

30. 00 

• 30. 00 

Crow,  A.  A 

...  .do 

j 30. 00 

30.00 

Lewis,  F.  F 

Spgpial  employee,  emer- 
gency. 

Messenger,  emergency. . . 

do 

55.  00 

55. 00 

Pratt,  E.  B 

do 

.90 

.90 

Brewer,  Dr.  W 

Alienist 

Examination  appli- 
cant for  pardon. 

do 

12.00 

12. 00 

Rhodes,  Dr.  Clarence.. 
Williamson,  Dr.  W.  T. . 

Hill,  Wm.  Corcoran . . . 

do 

10.00 

10.00 

do 

Confidential  medical 

25. 00 

25.00 

Agent 

examination  for  At- 
torney General. 

Settlement  of  damages 
to  remed  building. 

Traveling  expenses,  in- 
vestigations for  At- 
torney General. 

400. 00 

400. 00 

Stahlin,  F.  W 

Deputy  marshal 

.95 

.95 

* 

1,345.16 

4,632.76 

5,977.92 

Appropriation,  S7,500;  expended,  $5,977.92;  balance,  $1,522.08. 
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Statement  of  disbursements  {for  expenses  only)  from  the  appropriation  “ Traveling  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  Department  of  Justice,  1918,’'  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1917, 
to  January  15,  1918,  inclusive. 


Name. 


Title. 


! For  what  emploj’’ed. 


Amounts  paid. 


Compen- 

sation. 


Ex- 

penses. 


Total. 


Gregory,  T.  W. 
Fitts,  Wm.  C-. 


Attorney  General . 


Kearful,  F.  J 

Biggs,  J.  Crawford. 


Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

do 


Ester  line,  Blackburn. . 


Pagen,  Oliver  E . 
Felder,  Thos.  B . 


Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Attorney 

Agent 


Satterfield,  Calvin . 
Pine,  D.  A 


Gerrity,  H.  J. . . 
Storey,  Chas.  M. 


Stewart,  C.  E. 
Tucker,  J.  R . 


Chief  Division  Accounts 

Law  clerk.  Department 
of  .Tustice. 

do 

Attorney,  Department 
of  Justice. 

Chief  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 


Zeisler,  Leonard  B . 
Yohe,  A.  F 


Expenses  of  official 
travel. 

....do 


.do. 


Confidential  confer- 
ence with  Attorney 
General. 

Expenses  of  official 
travel. 

do 

Confidential  investiga- 
tion for  Attorney 
General. 

Expenses  of  official 
travel. 

....do 


.do. 


Confidential  conference 
with  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

do 

Confidential  informa- 
tion in  re  Perrott  for 
Attorney  General. 


$400. 00 


400. 00 


$70.  21 
271.  20 


761. 42 
27.  66 


136.  30 
430.  30 


127.  03 
85. 19 


24. 85 
21.55 


23.  25 
43.  45 


25. 26 
55. 15 


2, 102. 82 


$70. 21 
271.  20 


761. 42 
27.  66 


136. 30 


430. 30 
400. 00 


127. 03 
85. 19 


24. 85 
21.  55 


23. 25 
43.  45 


25.  26 
55. 15 


2, 502. 82 


Appropriation,  $7,500;  expended,  $2,502.82;  balance,  $4,997.18. 


Saturday,  April  27,  1918. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  G.  C.  TODD,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  you  are 
asking  $200,000  ? 

prosecutions  instituted,  concluded,  or  pending. 

Mr.  Todd.  I have  here  the  statements  which  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  submitting.  First,  a list  of  cases  instituted  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  since  I last  appeared  before  the  committee,  in  all  23,  with 
a brief  description  of  each. 

(Said  list  follows:) 

35.  United  States  v.  Jensen  Creamery  Co.  et  al. 

36.  United  States  v.  Aileen  Coal  Co.  et  al. 

37.  United  States  v.  Algoma  Coal  & Coke  Co.  et  al. 

38.  United  States  v.  Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.  et  al. 

39.  United  States  v.  Simpson  et  al. 

40.  United  States  v.  Mead  et  al. 

41.  United  States  v.  Chicago  Mosaic  & Tiling  Co.  et  al« 
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42.  United  States  v.  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States 
et  al. 

43.  United  States  v.<  Piowaty  & Sons  et  al. 

44.  United  States  v.  Gilman  et  al.  ^ 

45.  United  States  v.  New  England  Fish  Exchange  et  al. 

46.  United  States  v.  St.  Clair  et  al. 

47.  United  States  v.  National  Retail  Monument  Dealers  Association  of  America  et  al. 

48.  United  States  v.  Nash  Bros,  et  al. 

49.  United  States  v.  Webster  et  al. 

50.  United  States  v.  Kluge  et  al. 

51.  United  States  v.  Paris  Medicine  Co. 

52.  United  States  v.  Barton  et  al. 

53.  United  States  v.  Mead  et  al. 

54.  United  States  v.  Discher  et  al. 

55.  United  States  v.  Belfi  et  al. 

56.  United  States  v.  Colgate  Co. 

57.  United  States  v.  Booth  Fisheries  Co.  et  al. 

58.  United  States  v.  Interlaken  Mills  et  al  (book  cloth  manufacturers.) 

35.  United  States  v.  Jensen  Creamery  Co.  et  al. — Indictment  returned  February  24, 
1917,  in  the  district  court  of  Idaho  against  8 corporations  and  11  individual  defend- 
ants charging  them  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain  and  monopolize  inter- 
state trade  and  commerce  in  creamery  and  dairy  products  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
Awaiting  trial. 

36.  United  States  v.  Aileen  Coal  Co.  et  al  (smokeless  coal  combination') . — Indictment 
returned  March  5,  1917,  in  the  district  court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  against 
108  corporations  and  59  individuals,  charging  them  with  entering  into  a comtination 
to  eliminate  competition  in  the  sale  of  semibituminous  coal,  known  in  the  trade  as 
New  River  coal  and  Pocahontas  coal,  by  means  of  a plan  concertedly  adopted  and 
executed  and  involving  the  fixing  bj^  agreement  of  uniform  minimum  prices  and 
terms  of  sale.  Trial  commenced  June  18,  1917,  and  on  July  12,  1917,  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  acquittal. 

37.  United  States  v.  Algoma  Coal  & Coke  Co.  et  al. — Indictment  returned  March  5, 
1917,  in  the  district  court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  with 
combining  to  eliminate  comi^etition  in  the  sale  of  semibituminous  coal,  known  in  the 
trade  as  Nejv  River  coal  and  Pocahontas  coal,  by  a plan  involving,  among  other  things, 
the  sale  of  tlieir  product  through  a common  sales  agency  (Castner,  Curran  & Bullitt 
(Inc.)  at  uniform  minimum  prices  and  terms  of  sale  fixed  by  agreement,  the  pooling 
of  the  proceeds  of  sale,  and  the  distribution  thereof  ratably  between  the  several  cor- 
porate mining  defendants,  etc.  In  view  of  the  verdict  of  acquittal  in  the  Aileen 
Case  (36  supra),  which  was  the  strongest  of  the  group,  a nolle  prosequi  was  entered 
on  July  19,  1917. 

38.  United  States  v.  Baker-Whitney  Coal  Co.  et  al.  (bunker  coal  combination). — 
Indictment  returned  April  9,  1917,  in  the  district  court,  southern  district  of  New 
York,  charging  defendants  Avith  entering  into  a combination  to  eliminate  competition 
in  the  sale  of  so-called  bunker  coal  by  means  of  a plan  concertedly  adopted  and  exe- 
cuted, and  involving  the  fixing  by  agreement  of  uniform  minimum  prices  and  uni- 
form terms  of  sale.  About  one-half  of  the  defendants,  who  were  likewise  defendants 
in  the  Aileen  case  (36  supra)  entered  pleas  in  bar  of  autrefois  acquit  on  the  ground 
that  the  bunker  transactions  constituted  part  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  Aileen 
case.  These  pleas  were  sustained  by  the  court  on  July  20,  1917.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed as  to  the  remaining  defendants. 

39.  United  StaUs  v.  Simpson  et  al. — Indictment  returned  April  2,  1917,  in  the  su- 
preme court.  District  of  Columbia,  charging  defendants  with  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  would  sell  milk  in  the  District  of  ( olumbia  during 
the  months  of  May  to  December,  inclusive,  1916,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  uniform 
and  increased  prices  were  fixed  and  maintained. 

40.  United  States  v.  Mead  et  al. — Indictment  returned  April  12,  1917,  in  the  district 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  Avith  entering  into  a com- 
bination in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce  in  news  print 
paper.  Among  other  things  it  is  charged  that  the  defendants  agreed  to  refrain  from 
competing  Avith  each  other,  to  cooperate  in  discouraging  the  erection  of  new  mills  or 
the  installation  of  new  machinery,  to  make  simultaneous  representations  as  to  the 
alleged  increased  cost  of  production  and  allege  shortage  of  paper,  and  to  curtail  pro- 
duction and  concertedly  work  for  materially  higher  prices,  etc.  On  November  26, 
1917,  fiA^e  of  the  seven  defendants  entered  pleas  of  nolo  conlendere  and  were  fined 
amounts  aggregating  $11,000;  and  the  case  was  dismissed  as  to  one  defendant  for 
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lack  of  evidence  and  continued  as  to  the  remaining  defendant  (now  in  France)  until 
he  can  be  communicated  with. 

41.  United  Slates  V.  Chicago  Mosaic  & Tiling  Co.etal. — Indictment  returned  May  5, 
1917,  in  the  district  court,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants,  each  a 
member  or  a representative  of  a member  of  the  Chicago  Mantel  & Tile  ( ontractors’ 
Association,  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain  interstate  trade,  and  commerce 
in  wall  and  floor  tiles.  Among  other  things,  the  defendants  refused  to  deal  with 
nonmembers,  induced  manufacturers  to  refuse  to  sell  tiles  to  nonmembers,  main- 
tained uniform  prices,  etc.  Argued  on  demurrer  in  December,  1917.  Demurrer 
overruled  and  case  awaiting  trial. 

42.  United  States  v.  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States 
et  al. — Petition  filed  May  19,  1917,  in  the  district  court,  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, charging  National  Association,  its  affiliated  State  and  local  associations,  their 
officers  and  members  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  plumbing  goods  by  concertedly  refusing  to  sell  goods  which  they  did  not 
themselves  install  and  in  refusing  to  install  goods  which  they  did  not  themselves 
sell,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  refusing  to  patronize  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  who  sold  plumbing  goods  directly  to  consumers  or  to  nonmember  retailers. 
The  case  was  not  contested,  and  an  agreed  decree  enjoining  the  defendants  from 
further  committing  the  acts  complained  of  was  entered  on  May  19,  1917. 

43.  United  States  v.  M.  Piowaty  & Sons  et  al. — ^Indictment  returned  May  24,  1917, 
in  the  district  court,  district  of  Massachusetts,  charging  defendants  with  combining 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Onion  Association  to  control  the  onion 
crop  and  regulate  the  quantity  placed  on  the  market  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  about 
a very  substantial  increase  in  price.  On  F^eptember  12, 1 917,  a demurrer  was  sustained 
as  to  the  first  count  and  ovefrulled  as  to  the  second  count. 

44.  United  States  v.  Gilman  et  al. — Indictment  returned  June  2,  1917,  in  the  district 
court,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  charging  defendants,  each  a dealer  in  eggs  and  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  with  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
eggs  as  dealers  and  then  concertedly  adopting  and  following  a practice  of  making 
fictitious  trades  among  themselves  on  the  board  at  prices  higher  than  the  true  market 
prices,  thereby  artifically  enhancing  the  price  of  eggs  throughout  a large  section  of  the 
country.  Pending  on  demurrer. 

45.  United  States  v.  New  England  Fish  Exchange  et  al. — Petition  filed  June  21,  1917, 
in  the  district  court,  district  of  Massachusetts,  charging  defendants  with  combining 
to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  commerce  in  the  products  of  the  New  England 
fish  industry.  Among  other  things  it  is  alleged  that  practically  all  the  fish  brought 
in  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast  is  marketed  through  the  defendants  and  that  they  have 
entered  into  agreements  involving  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  buying  and  mini- 
mum prices  for  selling  fish.  Taking  of  testimony  now  in  progress. 

46.  United  States  v.  St.  Clair  et  a/.— Indictment  returned  July  6, 1917,  in  the  supreme 
court,  District  of  Columbia,  charging  defendants  St.  Clair,  Dulin  and  Cook,  agents  for 
the  Havener  Baking  Co.,  and  defendant  Greene,  agent  for  the  Corby  Baking  Co., 
with  combining  and  conspiring  to  arbitrarily  fix  and  raise  the  price  of  bread  and  with 
refusing  to  sell  bread  to  certain  dealers  who  decline  to  maintain  the  established  price 
of  10  cents  per  loaf.  Nolle  prosequi  entered  February  21,  1918. 

47.  United  States  v.  National  Retail  Monument  Dealers'  Association  of  America 
et  al. — Indictment  returned  July  24,  1917,  in  the  district  court,  district  of  Maryland 
charging  defendants  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce 
in  monuments  and  memorials  by  the  compilation  and  circulation  of  so-called  ‘Honor- 
ary lists”  of  producers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who  refuse  to  sell  to  so-called 
illegitimate  retailers  and  to  ultimate  purchasers,  and  by  inducing  members  of  the 
association  not  to  purchase  monuments  and  memorials  from  any  producer,  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  not  on  such  lists.  On  September  12,  1917,  the  court  accepted 
pleas  of  nolo  contendere  by  the  several  defendants  and  fined  them  amounts  aggre- 
gating $6,255. 

48.  United  States  v.  Nash  Brothers  et  ed. — Indictment  returned  July  30,  1917,  in 
the  district  court,  district  of  North  Dakota,  charging  defendants  with  combining  and 
conspiring  to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  in  fruit  in  certain  States  in  the 
Northwest.  Among  other  things,  the  indictment  charges  that  the  defendants  sought 
to  prevent  their  competitors  from  purchasing  fruit  from  growers  and  distributors,  and 
cut  prices  to  cause  them  to  sustain  losses  in  the  sale  of  any  fruit  so  purchased.  De- 
murrers were  overruled  on  September  27,  1917,  and  the  case  is  now  awaiting  trial. 
New  indictment  returned  February  27,  1918. 

49.  United  States  v.  Webster  et  al. — Indictment  returned  August  30,  1917,^  in  the 
district  court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  with  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  and  monopolize  trade  and  commerce  in  automobile  accessories 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  the  National  Association  of  Automobile  Accessory 
Jobbers,  the  membership  of  which  comprises  the  principal  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
of  automobile  accessories  in  the  United  States.  The  alleged  object  of  the  association 
is  to  control  the  entire  trade  in  automobile  accessories  and  eliminate  all  competition 
therein,  and  to  that  end  it  adopted  comprehensive  oj)erative  resolutions  to  be  observed 
by  all  members  in  the  conduct  of  their  business:  issues  a list  of  so-called  legitimate 
jobbers  which  is  intended  and  understood  to  blacklist  all  jobbers  whose  names  do  not 
appear  thereon,  etc. 

50.  United  States  v.  Kluge  et  al. — Petition  filed  October  8,  1917,  in  the  district 
court,  southern  district  of  New  T'ork,  charging  defendants  with  organizing  the  WoA'en 
Label  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  comprised  practically  all  of  the  woven  label 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  which  adopted  rules,  regulations,  and  policies 
designed  to  control,  dominate,  and  direct  the  entire  trade  in  labels,  hangers,  tabs, 
and  like  articles,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Among  other  things,  the 
associafion  adopted  arbitrary  and  fictitious  schedules  of  costs,  established  uniform 
list  and  resale  prices,  and  terms  of  sales,  and  issued  what  was  in  effect  a black  list. 
The  case  was  not  contested,  and  on  October  8 a decree  was  entered  covering  the 
dissolution  of  the  association  and  enjoining  the  form.ation  of  a similar  association  or 
the  further  observance  of  the  unlawful  practices  of  the  old  association . 

51.  United  States  v.  Paris  Medicine  Co. — Petition  filed  November  12,  1917,  in  the 
district  court,  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  charging  defendants  with  procuring  the 
adherence  of  dealers  in  its  products  throughout  the  United  States  to  resale  prices 
fixed  by  it,  the  principal  means  employed  being  the  furnishing  of  certain  quantities 
of  free  goods  to  dealers  who  signed  an  agreement  to  resell  the  products  at  the  prices 
indicated  by  the  defendant.  On  November  13,  1917,  a decree  was  entered  by  con- 
sent enjoining  defendant  from  further  attempting  to  control  the  resale  price  of  its 
products  by  any  of  the  following  means:  (a)  Indicating  to  dealers  such  prices:  ih) 
securing  from  dealers  agreements  to  adhere  to  such  prices:  (c)  refusing  to  sell  to  dealers 
who  fail  to  adhere  to  such  prices;  (d)  refusing  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to 
such  prices  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  dealers  who  do  so  adhere;  (e)  furnishing  addi- 
tional quantities  of  defendant’s  products,  at  no  additional  cost,  or  affording  any 
other  advantage,  to  dealers  who  adhere  to  such  prices,  while  refusing  similar  treat- 
ment to  dealers  who  do  not  so  adhere. 

52.  United  States  v.  Barton  et  al. — Indictment  returned  November  14,  1917.  in  the 
district  court,  western  district  of  Vii’ginia,  charging  certain  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  groceries  at  Danville,  Va.,  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  interfere  with 
the  business  of  the  Piedmont  Cash  Grocery  Co.,  of  Danville,  Va.  It  alleged  that  the 
defendant  retail  dealers  agreed  to  purchase  goods  from  the  defendant  wholesale  dealers 
only  on  condition  that  they  would  not  sell  goods  to  the  Piedmont  Co.  and  the  de- 
fendant wholesale  dealers  agreed  not  to  sell  goods  to  the  Piedmont  Co.  on  condition 
that  the  defendant  retail  dealers  would  continue  to  purchase  goods  from  them.  On 
the  trial  of  certain  of  the  defendants  the  court  directed  the  jury  to  find  for  those 
defendants  on  the  ground  that  the  commerce  involved  was  intrastate  rather  than 
interstate.  In  view  of  this  ruling  the  United  States  Attorney  was  authorized  to  enter 
a nolle  prosequi  as  to  the  remaining  defendants. 

53.  United  States  v.  Mead  et  al. — Petition  filed  Nov^ember  26,  1917,  charging  defend- 
ants with  combining  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  News  Print  ^Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  by  other  means  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news  print 
papers.  On  November  26,  1917,  a decree  was  entered  adjudging  the  comlTnation 
unlawful,  and  ordering  that  the  association  bedissoh^ed  and  that  the  defendants  be 
enjoined  from  entering  into  or  engaging  in  any  like  combination  having  for  its  purpose 
or  effect  (a)  the  elimination  or  restriction  of  competition  in  news  print  paper,  or  (h) 
the  working  for  materially  higher  prices  for  news  print  papers,  or  (c)  the  establishment 
of  uniform  prices,  terms,  or  conditions  for  the  sale  of  news  print  paper,  or  id)  the 
working  to  discourage  others  from  manufacturing  news  print  paper.  The  defendant 
manufacturers,  who  produce  more  than  half  of  the  total  tonnage  of  news  print  paper 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  also  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  trustee,  that  beginning  April  1,  1918,  and  continuing 
during  the  period  of  the  war  and  three  months  thereafter,  they  will  abide  by  prices 
and  terms  of  sale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time while  the  commission  is  making  the  necessary  investigations  they  will  charge 
not  in  excess  of  $3  per  hundred  pounds  in  carload  lots  and  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds 
in  less-than-carload  lots. 

54.  United  States  v.  Uischer  et  al. — Petition  filed  December  4,  1917,  in  the  district 
court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  charging  defendants  with  seeking  to  control, 
dominate,  and  direct  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  in  automobile 
bumpers  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  and  to  hinder,  prevent,  and  elimi- 
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nate  all  competition  therein.  To  accompliBli  these  objects  the  defendants  organized 
the  Automobile  Bumper  Association,  to  which  were  assigned  all  letters  patent  or 
applications  for  letters  patent  owned  or  controlled  by  the  several  members,  and  iden- 
tical manufacturing  licenses  were  then  issued  to  each  member  with  restrictive  pro- 
visions by  which  prices  and  practically  all  details  of  their  business  were  effectively 
controlled.  On  December  4,  1917,  a decree  was  entered  by  consent,  ordering  the 
dissolution  of  the  association,  and  prohibiting  the  further  observance  of  its  unlav»'ful 
practices,  or  the  formation  of  any  similar  association, 

55.  (/niter/  States  v.  Bcl/i  et  at. — Tndictmenl  returnecl  Decemb.er  6,  1917,  in  the 
district  court,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  charging  defendants  with  combining 
aiid  conspiring  to  prevent  other,  persons  than  themselves  and  the  conc-erns  which 
they  re])reseiit  from  engaging  in  business  as  retailers  of  tiles.  Among  other  things, 
the  defendants  l)evame  officers  and  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Tile-,  Mantel  & 
Crate  Assoc  iation;  refused  to  admit  as  members  c'oncerns  clesiring  to  engage  in  the 
tile  b>nsines.3  in  competition  with  them;  refused  to  buy  from  manufacturers  who  sold 
to  nonmember  concerns;  indiumd  members  of  the  Tile  I.ayers’  Union  to  threaten 
inanufacturers  to  refuse  to  set  their  tiles  if  sold  to  nonmem  hers,  and  entered  into  an 
oral  agreement  and  iiuderstanding  with  representatives  of  the  tile  layers’  urdon  not 
set  tiles  foi’  nonmembers.  Trial  commenced  April  2,  1918.  Verdict  <jf  guilty  returnecl 
April  8 Pending  orr  motion  for  a new  trial. 

5G.  United  States  v.  Collate  (/torn  nan n . — liMictment  returned  December  18,  1917,  in 
the  district  court,  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  charging  defendant  with  combining 
with  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  its  products  to  procure  adherence  to  resale  pric;es 
fixed  by  it.  It  is  alleged  that  defendant  indicated  to  whidesale  and  retail  dealers  by 
letters  and  circulars  and  orally  the  prices  it  desired  to  have  maintained,  and  that 
dealers  failing  to  maintain  such  prices  were  placed  on  so-called  “suspended  lists” 
and  refused  further  supplies  until  they  gave  assurance  that  the  prices  undicated 
would  be  observed.  Argued  on  demurrer  in  Idarch  and  decision  awaited. 

57.  United  States  r.  Booth  Fisheries  Com  fiami  et  at . — Petition  filed  March  13,  1918, 
in  the  district  court,  western  d’strict  of  Washington,  charging  defendants  with  com- 
bining to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  halibut.  Among 
other  things,  it  is  alleged  that  ]»ractically  all  the  halibut  brought  in  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  is  marketed  through  the  defendants  and  that  they  ha\e  entered  into 
agreements  involving  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for  l)uying  and  minimum  prices 
or  selling  halibut.  An  agreed  decree  granting  the  relief  sought  hy  the  Government 
was  entered  on  March  13,  1918. 

58.  United  States  u.  Interlaken  Mills  et  al . — Petition  filed  and  agreed  decree  entered 
in  southern  district  of  New^  York  on  April  15,  1918.  The  defendants  wmre  charged 
vcith  entering  into  a combination  to  fix  the  price  of  book  cloth,  of  which  they  con- 
trolled approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Second,  a list  and  description  of  cases  finally  disposed  of  within 
that  period. 

(Said  list  follows :) 

1.  United  States  v.  Hollis  et  ah.  United  States  v.  Hartwick  et  ah.  United  States  v. 
Colorado  & Wyoming  Lumber  Dealers  Association  et  al.  (Lumber  Trust  cases). 

2.  United  States  v.  Mead  et  ah,  (news-print  paper  indictment).  United  States  v. 
Mead  et  ah  (news-print  paper  petition). 

3.  United  States  v.  Aileen  Coal  Co.  et  ah.  United  States  v.  Algoma  Coal  & Coke'Co. 
et  ah.  United  States  v.  Baker-Whiteley  Coal  Co.  et  ah  (smokelsss  coal  cases). 

4.  United  States  v.  Von  Rintelen  et  ah  (war  munitions  case). 

5.  United  States  v.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  et  al. 

6.  United  States  v.  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers  of  the  United  States 
et  ah 

7.  United  States  v.  National  Retail  Monument  Dealers  Association  of  America  et  ah 

8.  United  States  v.  Booth  Fisheries  Co.  et  ah  (indictment).  United  States  v.  Booth 
Fisheries  Co.  et  ah  (petition). 

9.  United  States  v.  Paris  Medicine  Co. 

10.  United  States  v.  Kluge  et  ah  (Woven  Label  Manufacturers  Association). 

11.  United  States  v.  Discher  et  ah  (Automobile  Bumper  Association). 

12.  United  States  v.  Cowell  et  ah  (Cement  Manufacturers  on  Pacific  coast). 

13.  United  States  v.  Interlaken  Mills  et  ah  (book  cloth  manufacturers). 

1.  Lumber  Trust  cases. — This  group  of  cases  was  instituted  to  remove  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  the  lumber  business  by  combinations  and  associations  of  dealers  m 
certain  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  case  against  Hollis  and  others  in  the  district 
of  Minnesota,  the  court  sustained  the  contentions  of  the  Government  in  every  par- 
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ticular,  and  on  August  10,  1917,  a final  decree  was  entered  granting  the  relief  asked. 
In  view  of  the  decision  in  the  Hollis  case  the  similar  cases  against  Hartwick  and 
others  in  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan  and  the  Colorado  & Wyoming  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  and  others  in  the  district  of  Colorado  have  been  disposed  of  by 
the  entry  of  agreed  decrees. 

2.  News-print  paper  cases. — An  indictment  was  returned  on  April  12,  1917,  and  a 
petition  in  equity  was  filed  on  November  26,  1917,  both  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  charging  various  manufactures  of  news-print  paper  with  combining  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  News-Print  Manufacturers  Association,  and  by  other 
means,  to  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper. 

On  November  26,  1917,  five  of  the  seven  defendants  in  the  criminal  case  entered 
pleas  of  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  amounts  aggregating  $11,000,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed  as  to  one  defendant  for  lack  of  evidence  and  continued  as  to  the  re- 
maining defendant,  who  is  now  in  France  engaged  in  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  civil  case  was  also  disposed  of  on  Novemfo  26,  1917,  by  the  entry  of  a decree 
adjudging  the  combination  unlawful,  and  ordering  that  the  association  be  dissolved 
and  that  the  defendants  be  enjoined  from  entering  into  or  engaging  in  any  like  com- 
bination having  for  its  purpose  or  effect  (a)  the  elimination  or  restriction  of  competition 
in  news-print  paper,  or  (b)  the  working  for  materially  liigher  prices  for  news-print 
papers,  or  (c)  the  establishment  of  uniform  prices,  terms,  or  conditions  for  the  sale  of 
news-print  paper,  or  (d)  the  working  to  discourage  others  from  manufacturing  news- 
print paper.  The  defendant  manufacturers,  who  produce  more  than  half  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  news-print  paper  consumed  in  the  United  States,  also  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as  trustee,  that  beginning 
April  1,  1918,  and  continuing  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  three  months  there- 
after they  will  abide  by  prices  and  terms  of  sale  to  be  fixed  b>^  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  that  in  the  meantime  while  the  commission  is  making  the  necessary 
investigations  they  will  charge  not  in  excess  of  $3  per  hundred  pounds  in  carload  lots 
and  $3.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

3.  Smokeless  coal  cases. — The  general  investigations  made  into  conditions  in  the  coal 
trade  in  January  and  February,  1917,  resulted  in  the  return  of  three  indictments  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  against  the  Aileen  Coal  Co.  et  al.,  the  Algoma  Coal 
& Coke  Co.  et  ah,  and  the  Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.  et  al. 

In  the  Aileen  case  108  corporations  and  59  individuals  were  charged  with  havipp- 
entered  into  a combination  to  eliminate  competition  and  increase  the  price  of  a«i  n- 
bituminous  or  smokeless  coal,  known  in  the  trade  as  New  River  coal  and  Pocahontas 
coal,  by  means  of  a plan  concertedly  adopted  and  executed.  After  a trial  lasting 
nearly  a month,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  acquittal  on  July  12,  1917. 

In  the  Algoma  case  a large  number  of  corporations  and  indi\dduals  were  charged 
with  eliminating  competition  by  selling  their  product  through  a common  sales  agency, 
‘Castner,  Curran  & Bullitt  (Inc.).  In  view  of  the  verdict  of  acquittal  in  the  Aileen 
case,  which  was  the  strongest  of  the  group,  a nolle  prosequi  was  entered  in  this  case 
on  July  19,  1917. 

In  tiie  Baker- Whiteley  case  the  same  plan  as  that  involved  in  the  Aileen  case  was 
utilized  in  the  sale  of  so-called  bunker  coal.  About  one-half  of  the  defendants,  who 
were  likewise  defendants  in  the  Aileen  case,  entered  pleas  in  bar  of  autrefois  acquit 
on  the  ground  that  the  bunker  transactions  constituted  part  of  the  offense  charged  in 
the  Aileen  case.  These  pleas  were  sustained  by  the  court  on  July  20,  1917.  The 
case  was  dismissed  as  to  the  remaining  defendants. 

4.  Rintelen  war  munitions  case. — -Von  Rintelen  and  others  were  indicted  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  for  conspiring  to  restrain,  prevent,  and  hinder  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  munitions  of  war.  On  May  20,  1917,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty  against  Von  Rintelen,  Lamar,  and  Martin,  and  each  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  one  year.  . There  was  a disagreement  as  to  Buchanan, 
Fowler,  Taylor,  and  Schulteis.  The  indictment  was  dismissed  as  to  Mon  nett. 

5.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  case. — This  case  involved  a rule  of  the  board  under  which 
members  were  required  to  bid  a uniform  price  in  purchasing  grain  at  country  points 
tributary  to  Chicago  when  the  board  was  not  in  session.  The  decision  of  the  lower 
court  in  favor  of  the  Government  was  recently  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

6.  Plumbers  Trust  case.— Conditions  in  the  plumbing  supphes  trade  have  been  the 
subject  of  a group  of  cases.  After  the  indictments  in  the  southern  district  of  Iowa,  the 
district  of  Utah,  and  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  (which  were  included  in  my 
testimony  before  the  committee  last  year)  had  been  disposed  of,  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  supplement  the  three  proceedings  by  indictment  by  a proceeding  in  equity. 
Accordingly  a suit  was  instituted  in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1917, 
charging  the  National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers,  its  affiliated  State  and  local 
associations,  and  their  officers  and  members,  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain 
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interstate  trade  and  commerce  in  plumbing  goods  by  concertedly  refusing  to  sell  goods 
which  they  did  not  themselves  install  and  by  refusing  to  install  goods  which  they 
did  not  themselves  sell,  coupled  with  the  practice  of  refusing  to  patronize  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  dealers  who  sold  plumbing  goods  directly  to  consumers  or  to 
nonmember  retailers.  This  case  was  not  contested,  and  an  agreed  decree  enjoining 
the  defendants  from  further  committing  the  acts  complained  of  was  entered  on  May 
19,  1917. 

7.  Moiiument  dealers'  case. — An  indictment  was  returned  on  July  24,  1917,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  against  the  National  Retail  Monument  Dealers  Association  of  America  et  al. 
The  defendants  were  charged  with  combining  and  conspiring  to  restrain  trade  and 
commerce  in  monuments  and  memorials  by  the  compilation  and  circulation  of  so- 
called  “honorary  lists”  of  producers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  who  refuse  to 
sell  to  so-called  illegitimate  retailers  and  to  ultimate  purchasers,  and  by  inducing 
members  of  the  association  not  to  purchase  monuments  and  memorials  from  any  pro- 
ducer, manufacturer,  or  wholesaler  not  on  such  lists.  On  September  12,  1917,  the 
court  accepted  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  by  the  several  defendants  and  fined  them 
amounts  aggregating  $6,255. 

8.  Booth  Fisheries  cases. — Both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  were  instituted 
against  the  Booth  Fisheries  Co.  >and  others  in  the  western  district  of  Washington, 
charging  defendants  with  combining  to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  and 
commerce  in  halibut.  Among  other  things,  it  was  alleged  that  practically  all  the 
halibut  brought  in  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  is  marketed  through  the  defendants  and 
that  they  have  entered  into  agreements  involving  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  for 
buying  and  minimum  prices  for  selling  halibut. 

The  indictment  was  disposed  of  on  March  13,  1918,  by  the  defendants  withdrawing 
their  pleas  of  not  guilty  and  entering  pleas  of  nolo  contendere,  \^hereupon  the  court 
assessed  fines  aggregating  $13,000.  The  civil  case  was  disposed  of  by  the  entry  of  a 
decree  granting  the  relief  prayed  for  in  the  Government’s  petition. 

9.  Paris  medicine  case,— A petition  in  equity  was  filed  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  1917,  against  the  Paris  Medicine  Co.,  charging  it  with  procuring  the  adherence 
of  dealers  in  its  products  throughout  the  United  States  to  resale  prices  fixed  by  it, 
the  principal  means  employed  being  the  furnishing  of  certain  quantities  of  free  goods 
to  dealers  who  signed  an  agreement  to  resell  the  products  at  the  prices  indicated  by 
the  defendant.  On  November  13,  1917,  a decree  was  entered  by  consent  enjoining 
defendant  from  further  attempting  to  control  the  resale  price  of  its  products  by  any 
of  the  following  means:  (a)  Indicating  to  dealers  such  prices;  (6)  securing  from  dealers 
agreements  to  adhere  to  such  prices;  (c)  refusing  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere 
to  such  prices;  (d)  refusing  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to  such  prices  upon 
the  same  terms  as  to  dealers  who  do  so  adhere;  (e)  furnishing  additional  quantities 
of  defendant’s  products,  at  no  additional  cost,  or  affording  any  other  advantage,  to 
dealers  who  adhere  to  such  prices,  while  refusing  similar  treatment  to  dealers  who 
do  not  so  adhere. 

10.  Woven  Label  Manufacturers'  Association  case. — -The  Woven  Label  Manufacturers’ 
Association  comprised  practically  all  of  the  woven  label  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  and  had  adopted  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  under  which  it  controlled 
and  dominated  the  entire  trade  in  labels,  hangers,  tabs,  and  like  articles,  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  consumer.  Among  other  things,  the  association  adopted  arbi- 
trary and  fictitious  schedules  of  costs,  established  uniform  list  and  resale  prices  and 
terms  of  sale,  and  issued  what  was  in  effect  a black  list.  A petition  was  filed  against 
the  members  of  this  association  at  New  York  City  on  October  8,  1917,  and  on  the 
same  date  an  agreed  decree  was  entered  dissolving  the  association  and  enjoining  the 
formation  of  a similar  association  or  the  further  observance  of  the  unlawful  practices 
of  the  old  association, 

11.  Automobile  Bumper  Association  case. — -On  December  4,  1917,  a petition  was  filed 
in  the  southern  district  of  New  York  against  Discher  and  others,  charging  them  with 
seeking  to  control,  dominate,  and  direct  the  principal  part  of  the  trade  and_  com- 
merce in  automobile  bumpers  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  and  to  hinder, 
prevent,  and  eliminate  all  competition  therein.  To  accomplish  these  objects  the 
defendants  organized  the  Automobile  Bumper  Association,  to  which  were  assigned 
all  letters  patent  or  applications  for  letters  patent  owned  or  controlled  by  the  several 

members, and  identical  manufacturing  licenses  were  then  issued  to  each  member 
with  restrictive  provisions  by  which  prices  and  practically  all  details  of  their  busi- 
ness were  effectively  controlled  On  December  4,  1917,  a decree  was  entered  by 
consent,  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  association  and  prohibiting  the  further  observ- 
ance of  its  unlawful  practices,  or  the  formation  of  any  similar  association. 

12.  Pacific  coast  cement  case. — Certain  officers  and  agents  of  nine  cement  manu- 
facturing companies  were  indicted  in  the  district  of  Oregon  in  October,  1916,  charged 
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with  engaging  in  a combination  to  restrain  and  monopolize  interstate  trade  and  com- 
merce in  cement  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Among  other  things,  the  indictment  charged 
that  the  defendants  apportioned  territory  and  fixed  and  maintained  uniform  prices. 
In  April,  1917,  four  of  the  defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty  and  were  fined  $2,500 
each,  and  in  December  last  three  other  defendants  entered  similar  pleas  and  were  fined 
a like  amount,  making  a total  of  $17,500. 

13.  Booh  cloth  manufacturers  case. — On  April  15,  1918,  a petition  was  filed  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  against  the  Interlaken  Mills,  Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Co., 
and  the  Hclliston  Mills  for  entering  into  a combination  to  fix  the  price  of  book  cloth, 
of  which  they  comtrolled  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  quantity  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  With  the  consent  of  the  defendants,  a decree  dissolving  the  combi- 
nation was  entered  on  April  15,  1918. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  cases  have  you  finally  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Todd.  Thirteen.  Third,  a list  of  cases  still  pending. 

(Said  list  follows :) 

Cases  Pending. 

IN  SUPREME  COURT. 

Reading,  case  p.  83.  Reargued  in  November,  1917, 

Lehigh  Valley  case,  p.  84.  Reargued  in  November,  1917. 

Shoe  Machinery  case,  p.  70.  Reargued  in  January,  1918. 

Harvester  case,  p.  74;  Steel  case,  p.  70;  Kodak  case,  p.  82;  American  Can  case,  p.  84; 
Quaker  Oats  case,  82;  Corn  Products  case,  p.  80.  Motion  of  Government  to  con- 
tinue hearing  of  these  cases  until  the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  granted  on 
January  7,  lM8. 

Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  Case,  p.  84. 

Motion  icture  aase,  p.  76. 

Keystone  Watch  Case,  p.  71. 

Billposters  Case,  p.  76. 

IN  LOWER  COURTS. 

United  States  v.  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  p.  65.  (Southern  district  of  New 
York.) 

United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  p.  88.  (Clayton  Act  case  in  Missouri.) 

United  States  v.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  p.  78.  (New  Jersey.) 

United  States  v.  Winslow  et  ah,  p.  69.  (Shoe  machinery  indictment  in  Massachu- 
setts.) 

United  States  v.  Rockefeller,  p.  86.  (New  Haven  indictment.) 

United  States  v.  Artery  et  al.,  p.  87.  (Chicago  labor  union  case.) 

United  States  v.  Boyle  et  ah,  p.  87.  (('hicago  labor  union  case.) 

United  States  v.  Western  Canteloupe  Exchange,  p.  86.  (Northern  district  of 
Illinois.) 

United  States  v.  Jensen  Creamery  Co.,  p.  89.  (District  of  Idaho.) 

United  States  v.  Pan-American  Commission  Corporation,  p.  89.  (Sisal  case,  south- 
ern district  of  New  York.) 

United  States  v.  Simpson  et  ah,  p.  90.  (Involving  sale  of  milk  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.) 

United  States  v.  Chicago  Mosaic  & Tiling  Co.  et  al.,  p.  91.  (Northern  district  of 
Illinois.) 

United  States  v.  Poiwaty  & Sons  et  al.,  p.  91.  (Onion  Association,  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.) 

United  States  v.  Gilman  et  al.,  p.  92.  (Butter  and  egg  indictment  at  Chicago.) 

United  States  v.  New  England  Fish  Exchange  et  al.,  p.  92.  (Massachusetts.) 

United  States  v.  Nash  Bros,  et  al.,  p.  93.  (Fruit  business  in  North  Dakota.) 
United  States  v.  Webster  et  ah,  p.  93.  (National  association  of  automobile  accessory 
jobbers.) 

United  States  v.  Belfi  et  al.,  p.  96.  (Tile  Dealers’  case  at  Philadelphia.) 

United  States  v.  Colgate  & Co.,  p.  96.  (Eastern  district  of  Virginia.) 

CASES  PENDING  IN  LOWER  COURTS. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  How  many  cases  have  you  pending  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Nineteen  in  the  lower  courts  and  13  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  that  compare  with  previous  years  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I think  it  is  about  the  same.  I could  not  tell  definitely 
without  referring  to  the  hearings  of  the  past  year,  but  there  is  no 
marked  difference.  And,  fourth,  two  schedules,  first,  showing  all 
disbursements  under  the  antitrust  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  and,  second,  showing  all  disbursements  under  the  same  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  that  is,  the  current  year,  down  to 
January  15,  1918,  that  being  the  date  which  has  usually  been  adopted 
in  past  years.  That  date  was  adopted,  however,  when  the  hearings 
came  earher  in  the  year  than  this  year. 

I think  it  would  be  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  from  our  own  standpoint,  for  me  to  bring  these 
statements  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Todd.  I will  do  that  and  file  the  statements  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

(The  statements  follow :) 


of  disbursements  from  the  appropriation  Enforcemen>s  of  antitrust  laws,  etc.,  for  the  period  from  Juhj  1,  191H,  to  April  27,  19  IF. 
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> To  be  d( 


Statement  of  disbursements  from  the  a'ppropriation  '^Enforcements  of  antitrust  Imos,  etc..  1917,’^  for  the  period  from  Juhj  1.  1919,  to  April  27,  1918, 

ineJasue — Continued. 
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UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  have  you  at  this  time,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was 
$200,000,  and  to  April  27,  1918,  there  had  been  expended  of  that  sum 
$84,701.78. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  obligations  which  cause  you  to  believe 
that  you  will  expend  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I do  not  think  we  will  spend  as  much  as  $200,000.  Of 
course,  the  actual  disbursements  never  keep  abreast  of  expenses, 
because  we  often  have  payments  to  be  made  several  months  and 
sometimes  a year  afterwards. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  expect  to  use  the  entire  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  My  best  estimate  is  that  the  expenditures  will  certainly 
not  exceed  $150,000,  and  perhaps  not  that  much. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  an}^  reason  to  believe  it  is  necessary,  then, 
to  appropriate  $200,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  expenditures  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  wiU  be  any  greater  than  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  can  not  speak  with  absolute  precision  about  the  future,  but  that 
is  my  present  opinion,  that  there  will  be  no  greater  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year  than  there  has  been  during  the  past  year. 

PAY  OF  ATTORNEYS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $15,000  of  that  amount  is  for  salaries  of  necessary 
employees  at  the  seat  of  Government  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  use  that  entire  amount  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  pretty  nearly  all.  We  have  always  been  rather 
cramped  in  that  regard,  and  the  amount  has  been  rather  small. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  character  of  work  is  performed  by  the  employ- 
ees who  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Todd.  Out  of  that  $15,000  must  be  paid  the  salaries  of  all 
lawyers,  permanently  located  in  Washington,  all  stenographers,  all  of 
the  clerical  force,  and  the  messenger  service. 

• Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  paid  out  of  this  item? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes.  As  I say,  we  have  always  been  rather  cramped 
with  respect  to  this  item,  and  for  several  years  we  asked  to  have  the 
amount  increased  to  $25,000,  but  the  committee  rejected  the  request 
and  we  have  stopped  making  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  prospect  is  that  the  work  under  the  item  wiU 
not  be  increased  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  increasing  this  amount  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  I do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ho  you  propose  to  increase  the  number  of  attorneys 
employed  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  there  is  at  present  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  to  increase  the  compensation  of  any 
attorneys  who  are  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I have  no  specific  increases  in  mind.  Of  course,  from 
time  to  time,  as  men  grow  more  experienced  in  the  service  and  as  we 
ask  them  to  assume  more  responsible  duties,  their  salaries  are  in- 
creased. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  the  amount  you  are  spending  this 
fiscal  year  for  attorneys,  clerks,  and  messengers  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  reason  I ask  that  is  this:  The  amount  estimated 
for  that  purpose  in  1919  is  $165,000  as  against  $136,000  expended  in 
1917.  I want  to  know  whether  in  the  year  1918  you  will  spend  the 
$165,000,  and  if  not,  then  why  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Why  what  increase  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  An  increase  over  the  amomit  you  spent  in  1917, 
$136,000,  as  against  $165,000  which  you  estimate  for  1919.  For 
instance,  it  carries  an  item  for  1919,  attorneys  employed,  3,  whereas 
in  1917  you  had  none. 

Mr.  Todd.  This  estimate,  of  course,  was  prepared  some  months 
ago,  last  summer,  and  the  only  answer  I can  make  is  that  our  ex- 
pectation that  there  would  be  an  increase  has  not  been  reaUzed.  In 
the  admmistration  of  this  appropriation  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be 
very  specific,  because  I can  not  very  weU  teU  what  the  future  will 
bring  forth  in  the  way  of  litigation;  sometimes  it  exceeds  our  expec- 
tations very  far  and  sometimes  it  falls  short. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  amount  you  ex- 
pect to  expend  out  of  this  item  of  salaries  of  employees  this  fiscal 
year  1918  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  No;  I can  only  estimate  what  has  been  spent  for  the 
half  3^ear. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  spent  ? 

Mr.'  Todd.  This  statement  shows  that  there  has  been  paid  out  by 
way  of  compensation  to  employees,  down  to  January  15,  1918, 
$48,265.19;  hi  round  figures,  that  would  be  for  half  a year;  double 
that  and  it  would  be  m the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  In  addition 
to  these  statements  showmg  cases  actually  instituted,  we  conduct 
many  investigations  which  never  ripen  into  actual  litigation  and  the 
men  who  are  employed  in  litigation  are  also  employed  in  directirg 
investigations,  so  the  litigation  does  not  disclose  completely  the  kind 
or  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done. 

REPORTING  AND  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  next  item,  other  objects  of  expenditure, 
you  have  $12,000  for  reporting  and  printing  as  against  $1,109  ex- 
pended in  1917.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase  in  report- 
ing and  printing  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Some  years  ago  there  was  compiled,  in  four  volumes, 
all  the  antitrust  decisions;  we  are  compiling  two  supplemental 
volumes  to  bring  those  decisions  down  to  date,  and  that  is  being 
paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation;  in  addition  we  are  compilmg  all 
the  decrees  and  judgments  entered  in  suits  under  the  antitrust  laws 
since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1890,  and  while  the  amount  estimated 
is  greater  than  wiU  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  those  two 
compilations,  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  we  did  not  know 
exactly  how  much  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  do  you  thmk  it  wiU  be  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I think  nearer  $5,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I presume  you  will  say  the  same  thing  about  lodging 
and  subsistence,  $15,000,  as  against  $7,000  in  1917.  What  is  that 
item,  and  whose  lodging  and  subsistence  ? 
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LODGING  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Todd.  That  of  all  employees,  special  and  regular,  who  are 
traveling  away  from  Washington.  The  only  explanation  I can 
make  is  that  at  the  time  this  estimate  was  made  we  thought  there 
would  be  a greater  expense  than  the  event  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  true  of  transportation  in  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  May  I ask  this,  that  when  you  go  over  your  remarks 
you  insert  what  you  think  you  will  now  need  in  order  to  cover  your 
expenditures  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  view  of  the  statement 
you  make  that  changes  have  taken  place  since  you  framed  the 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  of  Mr;  Todd  follows:) 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Mondell,  I have  reviewed 
the  latest  data  on  the  subject  with  a view  to  making  an  estimate  as  of  to-day  of  the 
probable  amount  needed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  during  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  As  stated  in  my  previous  testimony,  since  the  effect  upon  the 
department’s  activities  in  this  field  of  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  state  of  war 
is  reflected  in  the  experience  of  the  current  year,  the  expenditure  during  the  current 
year  would  seem  to  afford  the  best  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  probable  expendi- 
ture during  the  next  year. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there  was  spent  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  $86,874.01.  At  the  same  rate  the 
total  expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $115,000, 
To  this  should  be  added  a sum  approximating  $20,000  to  meet  obligations  incurred 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  which  the  department  will  probably  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  until  later  on;  for  example,  payments  to  attorneys  whose  compensation 
is  determined  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  services,  de- 
layed bills  for  services  of  stenographers  in  taking  testimony,  and  delayed  printing 
bills.  In  all  this  would  make  a total  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
approximately  $135,000.  This  is  the  best  measure  that  I know  of  of  the  probable  amount 
which  will  be  needed  in  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year.  The  department  would  feel  more 
secure,  of  course,  if  a margin  were  added  for  contingencies,  making  the  total  appro- 
priation $150,000. 

IMPORTANT  CASES  DECIDED. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Todd,  what  important  cases  have  been  decided 
since  you  were  last  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  You  only  wish  me  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  cases 
which  might  be  considered  of  general  importance,  I suppose  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Todd.  Perhaps  the  most  important  was  the  case  or  group  of 
cases  known  as  the  news-print  paper  cases.  That  began  with  an 
indictment  against  the  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper  for  an 
alleged  combination  to  suppress  competition  amongst  themselves 
and  increase  the  price  of  news-print  paper.  The  defendants  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  an  aggregate  amount  of  $11,000;  at 
the  same  time  they  consented  to  the  entry  of  a decree,  in  a suit  in 
equity,  dissolving  their  association  and  enjoining  them  from  further 
concerted  action  with  respect  to  prices  or  output  or  distribution  of 
customers;  and  finally  they  entered  into  an  agreement  to  sell  their 
product  during  the  period  of  the  war  at  a price  fixed  by  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission,  and  in  the  meantime,  pending  the  determination 
of  the  price  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  not  to  charge  in  excess 
of  $3  per  hundredweight,  which  I think  is  the  measure. 

Another  case  of  general  importance  is  known  as  the  Rintelen  case, 
Rintelen,  Lamar,  Fowler,  Schulteis,  and  several  others,  were  indicted 
for  combining  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  munitions  from  this 
country  to  France  and  England.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  against 
Rintelen,  Lamar,  and  Martin,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  one  year.  There  was  a disagreement  as  to  the  defendants 
Fowler,  Taylor,  Schulteis,  and  Buchanan.  I speak  of  th^t  case  as 
finally  disposed  of,  but  that  is  not  exactly  accurate,  because  one  of 
the  convicted  defendants  has  taken  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  But  it  has  been  finally  disposed  of  in  the  court  of  first 
instance. 

Another  group  of  cases  of  general  importance  were  the  indictments 
against  a combination  of  producers  of  bituminous  coal — so-called 
smokeless  bituminous  coal.  The  indictments  were  found  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  and  the  producers  were  located  in  the 
West  Virginia  fields  principally.  They  were  indicted,  in  brief,  for 
combining  to  increase  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  from  SI. 25  a ton 
to  $3  a ton  at  the  mines,  and  the}^  were  acquitted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  grounds  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  That  I do  not  know.  Evidence  of  the  combination  was 
not  lacking,  but  the  judge  charged  the  jury  that  although  they  might 
find  that  the  defendants  agreed  to  increase  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  from  $1.25  a ton  to  S3  a ton,  nevertheless  they  msut  also  find, 
before  they  could  convict,  that  the  combination  was  unreasonable. 
In  other  words,  the  charge  of  the  judge  based,  as  we  thought,  on  a 
misconception  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard 
Oil  case,  left  it  open  for  each  individual  juror  to  apply  to  the  case  his 
own  individual  judgment  of  business  policy  and  expediency. 

Another  case  which  was  finally  disposed  of  by  a consent  decree, 
and  which  I think  has  general  interest,  is  known  as  the  Paris  Medicine 
case.  ' After  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  agreements  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  dealers  in  their  products  to  maintain  the 
resale  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturers  constitute  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  the  manufacturers  endeavored  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  this  practice:  They  would  not  enter  into  agreements  of 
any  sort  with  dealers  in  their  products  to  maintain  a resale  price, 
but  they  would  indicate  to  the  trade  what  they  thought  was  a fair 
price  at  which  the  product  which  had  been  manufactured  should  be 
sold.  They  did  that  in  a variety  of  ways,  sometimes  by  advertise- 
ment and  sometimes  by  circulars  to  each  dealer.  Then  they  would 
keep  watch  over  the  trade  and  inform  themselves  as  to  those  dealers 
who  did  observe  the  prices  which  they  indicated  and  those  dealers 
who  did  not  observe  the  prices  which  they  indicated,  and  when  the 
dealers  who  did  not  observe  the  prices  indicated  by  the  manufacturers 
came  back  for  further  supplies  they  would  refuse  to  sell  them.  In 
this  case — this  Paris  Medicine  case — I should  add  that  it  has  not  the 
authority  of  a contested  case  because  they  finally  consented  to  a 
decree,  but  the  theory  on  which  the  bill  was  drawn  and  on  which  the 
decree  rests  was  that  for  a manufacturer  to  indicate  the  resale  prices 
and  then  procure  adherence  to  those  prices  by  refusing  to  sell  to  those 
who  did  not  observe  them  created  a combination  between  the  manu- 
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facturers  and  retail  dealers  to  maintain  the  prices  which  was  just  at 
effective  and  just  as  unlawful  as  the  former  agreements  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miles  Medicine  case 
and  a number  of  cases  following,  and  that  proposition  is  sustained 
by  the  decree  entered  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  cases  have  you  brought  during  the  present 
year  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I have  a list  here  of  23  in  all.  The  more  important 
ones  are  the  three  that  I just  referred  to  as  finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  cases  that  were  brought  this  year  and  dis- 
posed of  within  the  year? 

^Ir.  Todd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  speakmg  of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  of 
your  more  recent  cases.  What  cases  have  you  pending  of  some 
considerable  importance — I assume  they  are  all  important,  but  I mean 
of  general  importance? 

Mr.  Todd.  Some  are  of  general  importance,  or  country-wide  impor- 
tance, as  it  might  be  said,  while  others  are  of  local  importance. 
There  are  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  the  entire  group  of  cases 
which  present  the  question  when  a combination  of  competitors 
through  organic  union  into  a single  corporation  is  a combination  in 
restraint  of  trade.  That  which  is  really  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
law  has  never  in  terms  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  has  been  pending  since  the  Harvester  case  first  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

In  addition  to  the  Harvester  case  there  is  also  pending,  and  in- 
volving that  same  issue,  the  Steel  case,  the  American  Can  case,  and 
the  Corn  Products  case.  The  Harvester  case  has  been  argued  twice 
and  has  been  set  down  for  a third  argument,  the  Steel  case  has  been 
argued  once  and  has  been  set  down  for  a second  argument. 

Also  pending  and  involving  the  same  question  along  with  others 
is  the  Reading  case.  That  is  concerned  with  anthracite  coal.  It 
has  been  argued  twice,  the  last  time  in  November,  1917,  during  the 
present  term.  ^ 

In  addition  to  those  cases  there  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Lehigh  Valley  case,  the  Shoe  Machinery  case,  both  of  which  have 
been  argued  twice,  the  Southern  Pacific-Central  Pacific  case,  the 
Keystone  Watch  case,  the  Billposters  case,  and  the  Motion  Picture 
case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  effect  has  the  condition  of  war  had  on  the 
activities  of  your  office  in  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws? 

Mr.  Todd.  In  those  fields  of  industry  the  control  of  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government,  particularly  the  field  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  application  of  the  antitrust  law  has  been  very  much  re- 
duced. Where  the  Government  fixes  and  controls  prices  there  is 
very  little  room  to  charge  that  prices  or  supplies  are  controlled  by 
combinations,  so  it  is  substantially  accurate  to  say,  I think,  that  in 
those  fields  of  industry  the  control  of  which  has  been  taken  over  by 
I he  Government  the  consequence  is  for  the  time  being  to  suspend 
largely  the  operations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  or  extensive  are  those  fields  com- 
pared with  other  fields  in  which  there  might  be  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  how  does  the  supervision  of  the  Government  up  to  this  time  of 
those  activities  affect  your  operations  under  the  antitrust  law? 
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Mr.  Todd.  In  point  of  number  the  fields  of  industry  which  have 
been  taken  under  governmental  control  are  comparatively  few.  Of 
course,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  estimate,  but  in  pomt  of  importance 
they  overshadow,  I should  say,  other  fields  of  industry. 

Mondell.  For  instance,  coal,  steel 

Mr.  Todd.  Coal,  steel,  cement 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  to  a certain  extent  the  possibility  of  a combi- 
nation in  connection  with  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes;  of  course  there  the  price  fixing  has  not  the  force 
of  law  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  coal.  The  Food  Administration  sug- 
gests prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Still,  you  would  scarcely  enter  upon  an  antitrust 
prosecution  in  connection  with  those  lines  of  industry  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  was  endeavoring  to  regulate  them  through 
other  agencies,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Generally  speaking,  no. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  is  not  your  field  of  activity  very  largely 
curtailed  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  very  substantially  reduced. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  period  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Todd.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  true,  can  not  this  appropriation  be  very 
largely  reduced  without  harm  or  injury  and  without  in  any  way  crip- 
pling the  Government’s  proper  activities  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I think  it  can  be  reduced.  I would  hestitate  to  advise 
that  it  be  reduced  below  the  probable  expenditure  for  the  current 
year,  because  during  the  current  year  many  of  these  conditions  have 
made  themselves  felt. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  how  much  did  you  say  that  was  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  For  half  of  the  year,  in  round  numbers,  $50,000  has 
been  expended.  Of  course,  there  are  some  obligations  incurred 
during  that  half  of  the  year  which  probably  have  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  $100,000  might  see  you  through  on 
this  work  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  It  might. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 
curtail  the  proper  activities  or  to  cripple  the  department  in  any  way, 
certainly  not  on  the  part  of  this  committee.  At  the  same  time  our 
expenditures  along  so  many  lines  are  necessarily  increasing  to  such  an 
extent  that  when  we  find  an  appropriation  that  may  properly  be 
reduced,  of  course,  we  are  anxious  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Todd.  Certainly,  and  I am  trying  to  be  frank  and  disclose 
absolutely  the  state  of  m}^  mind  on  the  subject,  based  on  such  expe- 
rience as  we  have  had. 

• Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  already  suggested  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  or 
he  has  suggested  to  you,  that  in  revising  your  notes  5’^ou  make  any 
further  suggestion  along  those  lines  you  care  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Yes.  From  present  indications  the  expenditures  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  when  these  war  conditions  have  miade  them- 
selves felt,  will  be  somewhere  between  $100,000  and  $125,000,  and  as 
I said  to  Mr.  Byrnes,  I have  no  facts  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time 
which  would  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  expenditure  during  the 
next  year  would  probably  be  greater. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  any  way  reduced  the  number  of  cases  investigated  by  your  De- 
partment under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Todd.  No.  It  has  supplemented  the  work  of  the  department. 
Of  course,  they  have  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Act  at 
all. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  Do  they  not  investigate  complaints,  though? 

Mr.  Todd.  We  do  not  ask  them  to,  except  in  cases  where  we  find, 
as  in  this  new  print  paper  case,  that  they  had  initiated  an  investi- 
gation under  a resolution  of  Congress  itself  to  inquire  into  the  general 
conditions  in  the  paper  trade. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Do  you  proceed  to  make  investigations  and  find  out 
that  they  are  making  the  same  investigation? 

Mr.  Todd.  If  we  find  they  are  investigating  a complaint  which  has 
been  filed  with  us  we  would,  of  course,  either  ask  them  to  transfer 
it  to  us,  if  it  seemed  to  be  a complaint  which  fell  within  the  Sherman 
Act,  or  if  it  was  a complaint  which  fell  within  section  5,  I believe  it  is, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  prohibiting  unfair  competition, 
we  would  transfer  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  yet  found  a case  which  you  were  both 
investigating  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  I should  not  say  that,  but  as  soon  as  we  do,  one  or  the 
other  stops  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  each  other  informed  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  then  on  speaking  terms  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Todd.  Not  only  on  speaking  terms,  but  I think  I can  say 
cordial  terms. 


Monday",  April  29,  1918. 

SUITS  affecting  withdrawn  oil  lands. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  DAVID  D.  CALDWELL,  SPECIAL  ASSIST- 
ANT TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
TICE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ‘^To  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  represent  and’  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  mat- 
ters and  suits  affecting  withdrawn  oil  lands  and  for  expenses  in 
connection  therewith,  including  salaries  of  necessary  employees  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  $75,000.”  The  current  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  is  $65,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  We  will  change  that  to  $65,000,  or  the  same  amount 
we  have  for  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  spending  that  money  this 
current  year  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Up  to  January  15  there  had  been  expended 
$22,658. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  aggregate  of  salaries  at  present  paid  per 
annum  is  $41,650. 
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attorneys’  SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  attorneys’  salaries  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  are  five  attorneys,  one  of  theni  ji  <-ha.rg::e  of 
litigation  in  California  and  Wyoming,  with  headquarters  at  vSan 
Francisco,  who  is  paid  $12,000  per  annum 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Henry  F.  May.  One  is  Eugene  B.  Lacey,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  at  $4,000  per  annum;  another  is  C.  D. 
Hamel,  special  assistant  to  the  United  States  attorney,  at  $3,250  per 
annum,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco ; another  is  K.  A.  Hunter, 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  at  $2,000  per  annum,  paid 
out  of  this  fund  and  $2,000  more  out  of  another  fund,  as  he  is  on 
two  classes  of  work;  and  another  is  David  D.  Caldwell,  at  $4,000 
per  annum,  in  Washington — that  is  myself.  Do  you  want  the  other 
employees  as  well  as  the  attorneys  ? 

The  Chairman.  Briefly,  without  giving  their  names. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a special  agent  em- 
ployed at  $1,920  to  do  field  work  and  investigating;  a geologist  at 
$300  per  month;  an  accountant  at  $10  per  day;  a chemist  at  $8  per 
day ; one  stenographer  at  $120  per  month ; one  stenographer  at  $1 ,400 
per  annum;  one  stenographer  at  $900  per  annum;  and  one  messenger 
at  $726.  That  salary  includes  the  10  per  cent  increase.  That  is  the 
salary  list.  The  expenses,  of  course,  embrace  a variety  of  items, 
such  as  taking  testimony,  chemical  and  geological  investigations,  and 
traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Miiat  did  they  amount  to  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Do  you  mean  the  expenses  for  the  current  year  up 
to  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Up  to  January  15  of  the  current  year  the  ex- 
penses amounted  to  $7,220.22. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  rate  you  would  not  spend  $65,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  At  the  rate  we  have  been  expending  it  we  will 
spend  this  year  about  $45,000,  hut  there  are  prospects  of  an  in- 
crease in  this  work  in  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  Miiat  have  you  i)een  doing,  or  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  ? 

condition  of  wore 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Since  1 was  before  this  cuinnmiec  last  there  have 
been  29  additional  suits  filed  in  California  and  W^^oming — 27  in  Cah- 
fornia  and  2 in  Wyoming — and  18  in  the  western  aistjuct  of  Louisiana. 
Those  additional  California  and  Wyoming  suits  imolve  some  7,298 
acres  of  land,  alleged  in  our  bills  to  be  worth  $24,00t),000.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  Louisiana  suits  involving  lamls  worth  soim)- 
thing  over  $500,000.  Now,  as  to  the  results  thal  have  been  ob- 
taine<l  there  have  been  decisions  on  the  merits  in  J 1 cases,  one  of 
them  a Supreme  Court  decision  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  11 
of  them  the  decisions  were  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  dis- 
trict courts.  In  one  case  there  was  a decision  by  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  against  the  Government,  and  in  another  one  there  was  a 
decision  in  the  district  court  against  the  Government.  Receivers 
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have  been  appointed  in  a large  number  of  those  cases— in  25  cases 
in  California — and  receivers  remain  in  charge  in  21  of  them,  the 
receivers  having  been  discharged  in  4 cases,  in  one  case  upon  a de- 
cision on  the  merits,  and  in  3 upon  an  adverse  decision  without 
prejudice  to  the  filing  of  new  suits,  based  on  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Government’s  bill  to  support  a claim  for  protection  during  the  pen- 
dency of  proceedings  in  the  General  Land  Office.  Three  new  suits 
have  beeh  filed  in  place  of  those  three.  Up  to  January  1 of  this 
year  nearly  $9,000,000  has  been  impounded  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  since  then  a receiver  has  been  appointed  in  another  case  in- 
volving some  17  quarter  sections  of  land.  I think  there  are  about 
$3,000,000  more  that  will  be  impounded  as  the  result  of  that  de- 
cision, although  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  amount.  Now,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  I think,  that  there  is  some  proposed  legislation  before 
Congress  at  the  present  time  that  may  or  may  not,  if  passed,  change 
the  entire  aspect  of  this  litigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  what  is  known  as  the  oil-land  leasing  bill. 
There  are  two  bills,  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill;  and  then  there 
is  also  what  is  known  as  the  Swanson  bill  in  the  Senate,  providing  for 
the  condemnation  of  a part  of  those  lands  that  are  located  in  Naval 
Reserves,  and  that  also,  if  enacted,  may  have  some  effect  on  a part 
of  this  litigation.  However,  the  situation  is  such  at  this  moment,  at 
least,  that  you  would  have  to  provide  for  the  litigation  that  is  going 
on.  I do  not  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  decisions  that  have  been  rendered  of  such 
a character  as  to  clarify  the  whole  subject,  or  are  those  cases  largely 
fact  cases  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  The  main  decision,  of  course,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Midwest  case,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  sustained  the  validity  of  the 
President’s  withdrawal  order,  or  the  order  withdrawing  the  lands 
from  entry.  The  other  cases  in  which  the  Government  has  obtained' 
decisions  on  the  merits  have  sustained  the  Government  on  the  law 
in  certain  phases,  and  are  now  pending  before  a master  for  a deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  the  Government  is 
entitled.  There  are  some  cases  that  have  been  decided  and  some 
remaining  yet  to  be  decided  that  rest  practically  entirely  on  ques- 
tions of  fact. 

CASES  PENDING. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  cases  did  you  say  were  now  pending? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  are  now  pending  58  cases,  exclusive  of  the 
Louisiana  cases,  and  there  are  18  Louisiana  cases. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Fifty-five  of  them  are  in  California  and  three  in 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  exclusive  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
decided  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Three  cases,  exclusive  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
decided  in  Y7yoming. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  cases  that  were  decided  against  the  Govern- 
ment still  pending  on  Federal  appeals  ? 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  One  of  them,  in  California,  is.  The  one  that  was 
decided  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Grass  Creek  Oil  Co.  case, 
is  closed.  That  was  a W^^oming  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ? 

^Ii\  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  that  is  closed.  The  decision  was  against 
us  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  we  did  not  appeal.  Judge 
Riner  decided  against  us  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  questions  of  fact? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Most  of  the  cases  that  are  now  iiending  are  cases 
involving  questions  of  fact  rather  than  questions  of  law,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  the  question  of  whether  they  had  made 
'valid  discovery? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  more  important  class  of  cases  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And,  of  course,  they  involve  questions  of  fact  in  the 
main  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell,  Yes,  sir;  they  involve  questions  of  fact  mainly; 
but  also,  of  course,  they  involve  interpretations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  involve  the  interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
proof  of  the  facts? 

^Ir.  Caldavell.  Yes,  sh. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  Avhat  constitutes 
discovery  is  not  only  a question  of  fact,  but  a question  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Caldavell.  I think  so. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  At  least,  if  not  a question  of  laAv,  a question  for  judi- 
cial determination? 

Mr.  Caldavell.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  purely  questions  of  fact,  or 
exclusively  questions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Because  the  courts  have  not  yet  decided  affirma- 
tively and  finally  Avffiat  does  constitute  discovery? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Have  you  proceeded  to  the  point  AA’here  cases  have 
been  instituted  in  practically  every  instance  AAffiere  there  is  an  im- 
portant question  as  betAveen  the  Government  and  claimants  ’ 

^Ir.  Caldwell.  I think  so;  yes,  sir.  Do  you  mean  in  every  clas& 
of  cases  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Caldavell.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Mondell.  And  AAiiether  you  AviU  go  on  A\uth  those  suits. to 
final  determination,  depends  someAAffiat  upon  the  character  of  the  legis- 
lation  that  may  be  eventually  enacted  ? 

Air.  Caldavell.  It  aauU  depend  upon  the  character  of  legislation  that 
may  be  enacted;  and  possibly,  judging  from  A\ffiat  I have  seen  in  the 
press  in  the  last  day  or  tAvo,  by  the  action  of  the  Fuel  Administrator 
or  Oil  Adniinistrator. 

Air.  Mondell.  He  is  quoted  as  having  suggested  that  m some  cases, 
particularly  in  the  California  cases,  there  might  be  commandeering. 

Air.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  unless  the  htigants  get  together  Avith  the 
Government  and  enter  into  some  sort  of  compromise,  which  would 
throw  the  lands  open  to  production  immediately. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Your  work  in  that  field  is  to  determine  questions  of 
facts  on  the  ground,  geological  conditions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  that  work  has  been  very  largely  completed,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  It  has  been  as  to  California,  but  not  as  to  Wyoming, 
and  that  is  wliere  we  expect  to  spend  money  next  year,  particularly 
in  the  Grass  Creek  field.  That  is  where  the  greatest  drilling  activity 
now  is  in  the  withdrawn  areas  in  Wyoming,  according  to  preliminary 
reports. 

SUITS  TO  SET  ASIDE  CONVEYANCES  ON  ALLOTTED  LANDS,  FIVE  CIVIL- 
IZED TRIBES  AND  SEMINOLE  INDIANS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  suits  to  set  aside  conveyances  of 
allotted  lands  for  the  removal  of  restrictions,  allotted  lands,  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  You  are  asking  for  $23,000  and  you  have  had 
$30,000.  What  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  work  is  getting  toward  the  last  stages.  There 
were  originally  something  like  27,000  of  those  cases,  and  they  have 
been  reduced  to  2,997.  Those  that  remain,  however,  are  of  a class 
that  will  present,  in  almost  every  instance,  a contested  case.  The 
consequence  is  that  we  will  have  to  retain  a force  there  for  some  little 
time.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  up  to  January  1 of  the  present 
year,  there  have  been  disposed  of  cases  which  have  cleared  the  title  to 
574,658  acres  of  land.  That  land  we  have  usually  estimated  as  being 
worth  $10  an  acre  ; some  of  it  is  not  worth  that  much,  but  some  of  it 
“is  worth  more  than  $10,  which  would  make  that  land  worth  over 
$5,000,000.  I do  not  know  just  how  deeply  you  want  me  to  go  into 
this.  Of  course,  the  committee  is  familiar  with  the  litigation,  be- 
cause it  has  been  running  for  a great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  a brief  summary  of  what  you  have 
accomplished  recently  and  what  you  expect  to  do  next  year. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  As  to  what  may  be  done  during  the  next  year,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  will  not  be  the  same  number  of  cases  disposed 
of  as  there  has  been  in  any  other  recent  year.  That  is  because  the 
cases  in  thepast  have  been  disposed  of  in  blocks — that  is,  where  a deci- 
sion was  reached  or  was  handed  down  in  a case,  it  covered,  generally, 
several  others  that  would  go  the  same  way.  That  is  not  so  largel}^ 
true,  as  I say,  as  to  the  cases  that  remain,  because  they  will  be  con- 
tested on  heirship  and  facts,  necessitating  investigations  that  will 
consume  time.  But  we  are  asking  for  a reduced  appropriation',  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  attorneys  are  being  paid  out  of  this 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Three  attorneys.  Paul  Pinson,  $3,500  per  annum: 
Alvin  F.  Maloney,  $3,000  per  annum,  and  C.  W.  Miller,  $3,000  per 
annum.  Then  there  is  one  clerk  at  $1,500;  three  clerks  at  $1,200 
each;  three  stenographers  at  $1,200  each,  one  messenger  at  $600,  and 
there  has,  until  recently,  been  a law  clerk  employed.  That  posi- 
tion is  now  vacant,  but  the  district  attorney  desires  to  have  it  filled, 
so  that  we  want  to  retain  that  place.  That  makes  a total  salarv  list 
of  $20,600. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  figuring  on  just  nominal  expenses 
in  the  way  of  other  items  ? 
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Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  the  expenses  are  not  heavy;  there  are  prac- 
tically no  traveling  expenses,  of  course,  because  the  work  is  all  close 
at  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  spend  the  $30,000  this  current 
year  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  No;  we  will  not  spend  quite  $30,000;  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  we  will  expend,  I should  judge,  about  $23,000. 

PROTECTING  INTERESTS  OF  THE  L^NITED  STATES  IN  SUITS  AFFECTING 

PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  protecting  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  suits  affecting  Pacific  railroads,  for  which  vou  are  asking 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  is  the  same  amount  we  have  for  the  current 
year  and  we  are  going  to  cut  that  to  $35,000.  The  reason  for  the 
cut  is  that  to-morrow  night  the  services  of  several  of  the  employees 
paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation  will  terminate — terminate  for  the 
time  being  at  least — due  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  case  that  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation  has  been  argued  and  sub- 
mitted, or  will  have  been,  by  to-morrow  night.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world,  of  course,  but  what  that  case  will  be  appealed,  no 
matter  which  way  it  goes.  I refer  to  it  as  a case,  but  there  are 
actually  six  cases  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  con- 
solidated for  hearing  involving  some  160,000  acres  of  oil  land,  and  if 
an  appeal  is  taken  during  the  next  year  the  expense  of  special  counsel 
for  handling  that  appeal  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion. Then  there  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  the  expense  of 
litigation  involving  the  Oregon  and  California  land-grant  lands  in 
Oregon.  That  case  is  again  before  the  courts  in  a suit  brought  in 
December  last  for  the  puropose  of  securing  a judicial  determination 
of  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the  railroad  company  on  account 
of  the  land  grant  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  how  much  is  still 
due  the  railroad  company  so  as  to  settle  with  it  under  the  act  passed 
by  Congress  on  June  9,  1916.  That  case  is  in  charge  of  special 
counsel,  with  headquarters  in  Portland,  Oreg.  His  salary  and  the 
salary  of  a stenographer,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  office  rooms,  must  be 
paid  out  of  that  appropriation,  as  well  as  the  further  expense  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  litigation  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  MTiat  attorneys  have  been  employed  during  this 
current  year  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  have  been  three,  J.  C.  Biggs,  special  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  employed  for  a lump  sum  of 
$10,000  to  handle  that  case  in  the  district  court.  IMi*.  Biggs  has 
finished  his  work,  as  I said,  and  that  salary  was  a lump  charge 
against  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  case  or  was  that  an  annual 
payment  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  That  was  for  the  case  in  the  district  court.  The 
understanding  is  that  if  the  case  goes  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will,  he  is  to  have  $5,000  for  handling  the  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Albert  Schoonover,  $6,500  per 
annum.  Mi\  Biggs  and  Mr.  Schoonover  were  both  engaged  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  cases  in  California.  Mr.  Stephen  W.  WTlliams, 
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$7,000  per  annum;  he  is  employed  on  the  Oregon  and  California 
land -grant  case  in  Oregon.  In  the  Southern  Pacific  cases  there  have 
been  employed  during  the  last  year  a chief  clerk  at  $160  per  month, 
a photographer,  who  has  been  paid  $10  a day,  but  I do  not  think  he 
has  been  a permanent  employee,  but  only  paid  whenever  employed, 
and  two  stenographers  at  $1,200  per  annum  each.  Then  in  the 
Oregon  and  California  case  there  has  been  employed  a stenographer 
at  $75  a month.  As  I said  awhile  ago,  several  of  th^  employees  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  cases  will  have  their  services  terminated  to- 
morrow night,  April  30.  That  is  true  of  Mr.  Biggs,  whose  employment 
was  a lump-sum  employment.  It  is  true  of  the  chief  clerk  at  $160 
a month,  of  the  photographer  and  of  one  of  the  stenographers;  that 
leaves  one  of  the  attorneys  and  one  of  the  stenographers  still  em- 
ployed out  of  this  fund  for  the  time  being  to  handle  odds  and  ends 
during  the  period  between  now  and  the  appeal.  My  last  remark 
refers  to  the  Southern  Pacific  cases.  Of  course,  there  is  another 
attorney  and  stenographer  in  the  Oregon  and  California  cases. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Southern  Pacific  cases  have  all  been  presented 
to  the  court,  as  I understand  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  They  have  all  been  presented  or  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  course  of  being  completed  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  have  no  new  cases? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  There  are  no  new  cases  in  prospect. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  whatever  activities  you  will  have  now  will 
be  in  connection  with  the  appeals  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  With  the  appeals;  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  those  Southern  Pacific  cases. 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Yes;  and,  of  course,  whatever  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  Oregon  and  California  land- grant  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  the  Oregon  and  California  land-grant  case 
largely  a case  of  accounting  ? 

Mr.  Caldwell.  Largely  a case  of  accounting,  yes;  and  it  is  going 
to  require  quite  a lot  of  accounting  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
the  expense  in  that  case  will  be  the  accounting  expense.  The  three 
appropriations  I have  just  spoken  of  are  all  that  I am  interested  in 
this  year,  but  there  is  another  one  in  which  I have  been  formerly 
interested  known  as  the  Seminole  appropriation.  I want  to  say 
that  we  are  not  asking  for  money  under  that  item  this  year,  because 
the  work  done  under  that  appropriation  is  practically  ended,  and 
what  little  remains  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  regular  force  of  -the 
United  States  Attorney;  so  that  we  are  asking  for  much  less  in  the 
aggregate  this  year. 


Saturday,  April  27,  1918. 
enforcement  of  acts  to  regulate  commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BLACKBURN  ESTERLINE,  SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Enforcement  of  acts  to  regulate  commerce — you 
have  $10,000  and  you  are  asking  $11,000.  The  increase  is  explained, 
I suppose,  by  a request  for  a law  clerk  at  $2,250,  but  I would  like  for 
you  to  make  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  this 
item . 
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SALAEIES  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Esteeline.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  estimate  was  made  over  a 
year  ago.  Since  that  time  the  services  of  the  law  clerk  have  been 
discontinued  and  the  estimate  might  now  stand  at  $10,000.  The 
services  of  the  law  clerk  were  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1917.  That  leaves  the  services  of  the  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  stenographer  whose  salary  is  now  $1,200,  with  the 
balance  for  expenses  for  travel  and  subsistence. 

Mr.  Byenes.  How  about  the  attorney  at  $2,250  ? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  That  is  eliminated.  While  that  estimate  indicates 
there  were  an  attorne}"  and"  a la  v clerk  and  three  stenographers,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  but  one  law  clerk  and  one  stenographer, 
but  different  persons  served  at  different  times.  There  has  never  been 
more  than  one  law  clerk  and  never  more  than  one  stenographer. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Then  you  want  now  a special  assistant  at  $6,000, 
and  a stenographer  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  Yes;  and  possibly  at  $1,400.  That  is  a $1,400 
position,  but  the  present  incumbent  is  not  }"et  eligible  to  draw  that 
salary,  having  been  transferred.  The  stenographer  ought  to  be  put, 
I think,  at  $1,400,  as  soon  as  eligible. 

1 Mr.  Byenes.  How  many  stenographers  do  you  expect  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  One. 

Mr,  Byenes.  So  you  really  want  one  stenographer  at  $1,400  in- 
stead of  one  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Then  you  have  a stenographer,  temporary,  at  $5  per 
diem.  Do  you  want  that  continued  ? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  No. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Then  that  would  make  your  estimate  under  the 
heading  of  ‘'Salaries  of  Employees,”  $7,400. 

Mr.  Esteeline.  Yes.  You  understand,  there  being  but  one 
stenographer,  when  that  stenographer  takes  her  annual  leave,  or  is 
otherwise  absent,  somebody  has  got  to  take  her  place,  and  a tempo- 
rary stenographer  is  provided  at  perhaps  $5  a day,  or  something 
like  that.  That  is  the  way  that  item  gets  in  there.  That  is  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation,  as  all  other  items  of  expense. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Then  you  ought  to  have  it  left  in. 

Mr.  Esteeline.  Well,  I do  not  know  novr  to  what  extent  I might 
need  her  or  might  not,  but  whatever  it  may  be  we  can  pay  it  out  of 
expenses. 

TEAA'ELING  EXPENSE  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Under  ‘'Other  objects  of  expenditure,”  you  have 
expenses  for  traveling  and  subsistence  while  away  from  Washington, 
and  other  expenses  in  the  handling  of  litigation,  $1,350. 

Mr.  Esteeline.  That  is  the  balance  to  make  up  the  $10,000. 
With  salaries  at  $7,400,  that  balance  will  now  be  $2,600. 

Mr.  Byenes.  Have  you  a memorandum  of  what  you  have  spent  to. 
date  this 'year? 

Mr.  Esteeline.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I offer  first  an  exhibit  show- 
ing the  expenditures  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  past  year,  with 
a balance  of  only  $114.14. 
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Salaries: 

Blackburn  Esterliiie,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 


Law  clerks — 

T.  L.  Kibler $337.  50 

Alex.  Koplin 937.  50 

Eugene  McGovern. 515.  56 


S tenograpliers — 

Miss  Pegg 1, 196.  67 

Mrs.  Power 145.  00 

Mrs.  Law 17.  50 


Traveling  expenses  and  subsistence 
Returned  to  treasury 


$5,  427.  78 


1,  790.  56 


1,  359.  17 
1,  308.  35 
114.  14 


10,  000.  00 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  then  had  a law  clerk? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  estimate  you  will  need  under  this  item 
of  expenses  for  traveling  and  subsistence,  and  for  whose  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Those  are  my  expenses.  These  cases,  you  under- 
stand, break  out  in  any  district  court  in  the  United  States.  I made 
three  trips  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  in  seven  months'on  one  case. 
We  have  spent  as  much  as  $1,600  under  that  item  in  a year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  spend  last  year  on  this  account, 
$1,308? 

Mr.  Esterline.  Yes.  Up  to  the  15th  of  April,  1918,  the  next 
exhibit  shows  a balance  of  $2,719  with  which  to  pay  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  from  April  15  to  July  1.  You  see  the  law  clerk 
was  eliminated  the  first  of  the  year,  and  that,  of  course,  saves  some 
money,  and  leaves  a larger  balance  for  traveling  and  other  expenses, 
so  we  may  not  run  short  and  be  obliged  to  ask  for  an  increase.  I 
offer  a statement  of  the  present  status  of  the  appropriation. 


Appropriation  ^‘Acts  to  regulate  commerce,  1918,  ^10,000.” 

Salaries; 

Blackburn  Esterline,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  April 


15,  1918 : $4,750.00 

Law  clerk  from  July  1,  1917,  to  January  1,  1918 1, 125.  00 

Stenographer — 

Miss  Pegg,  from  July  1 to  Sept.  3,  1917 $210.  00 

Mrs.  Power,  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  2,  1917 55.  00 

Miss  Riley,  OcL  4,  1917,  to  Mar.  4,  1918 510.  00 

Mrs.  Hargrave,  Mar.  4,  1918,  to  Apr.  15,  1918 141.  16 

— 916.16 

Traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  to  Apr.  15,  1918 489.  76 


7,  280.  92 

Balance  on  hand  to  cover  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  from  Apr.  15  to 
July  1,1918 .• i 2,719.08 


10,  000.  00 

CASES  PENDING. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a statement  which  will  show  what  you 
have  been  doing  during  the  past  year  and  also  what  cases  you  now 
have  pending?  If  so,  I would  like  for  you  to  put  that  in  the  record. 
Mr.  Esterline.  I will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  all  cases  concluded  since  my  last  appearance  before 
the  committee  and  of  those  now  pending  for  further  action : 

THE  SHREVEPORT-TEXAS  RATE  CASE. 

Eastern  Texas  Railroad  Co.  et  al.  v.  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  et  ah,  western 
district  of  Texas.  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  filed  a petition  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  Louisiana  and  Texas  carriers,  and  after 
investigation  and  full  hearing  (34  I.  C.  C.  472)  the  commission  found  that  the  class 
rates  maintained  by  the  Texas  & Pacific  and  other  railway  companies  from  Shreve- 
port to  certain  points  in  Texas  were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  that  for  the  future 
rates  should  not  exceed  those  there  found  just  and  reasonable.  Among  other  things, 
the  order  required  the  carriers  named  '‘to  abstain  from  exacting  any  higher  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  any  article  ’’  from  Shreveport  to  Dallas  and  points  intermediate 
via  the  line  of  the  Texas  & Pacific : and  from  Shreveport  to  Houston  and  points  inter- 
mediate via  the  lines  of  Houston  East  & West  Texas  and  Houston  & Shreveport, 
“than  are  contemporaneously  exacted  for  the  transportation  of  such  articles  from 
Dallas  to  Houston  and  an  equal  distance  toward  Shreveport."  In  Texas  & Pacific 
Railway  Co.  v.  United  States,  205  Fed.  Rep.  380,  the  Commerce  Court  dismissed  a 
petition  filed  by  the  carriers  attacking  that  order,  and  on  appeal  by  the  carriers  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  judgment  was  affirmed.  Houston  East  & 
West  Texas  Railway  Co.  r.  L^nited  States.  234  Ik  S.  342. 

Subsequently,  Railroad  C’ommission  of  Louisiana  filed  a second  petition  praying 
for  additional  relief,  and  the  commission,  after  investigation  and  full  hearing  (34  L C.  C. 
472  t.  entered  a supplemental  report  and  order,  which  applied  to  many  carriers  not 
parties  to  the  original  proceeding,  and  required  that  all  of  the  carriers  named  therein 
should  establish  and  maintain  for  single  line  application  from  ShreA’eport  to  all  points 
in  that  part  of  Texas  on  and  east  of  a line  drawn  through  Gainesville.  Fort  Worth,  and 
Waco,  and  thence  via  the  Brazos  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  territory  so  described 
being  termed,  “eastern  Texas”  in  the  supplemental  report,  class  rates  no  higher  than 
a certain  mileage  scale  there  found  reasonable . The  supplemental  order  also  required 
the  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  char^g  rates  for  the  transportation  of  any  com- 
modity from  Shreveport  to  destinations  in  eastern  Texas  higher  than  those  contem- 
poraneously applied  to  the  transportation  of  such  commodity  for  an  equal  distance 
from  points  in  eastern  Texas  toward  Shreveport,  or  higher,  destinations  considered, 
than  the  corresponding  class  rates  named  in  the  order:  and. to  apply  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  traffic  from  points  in  eastern  Texas  toward  Shreveport  the  provisions  of  the 
current  western  classification  in  effect  at  the  time  the  traffic  moves. 

Various  cities,  commercial  organizations,  and  industries  in  the  State  of  Texas  pro- 
tested and  the  commission  postponed  the  effective  date  of  the  order. 

Railroad  Commissign  of  Louisiana  then  filed  a new  complaint  in  which  it  asked  that 
the  requirements  of  the  supplemental  order  be  extended  to  all  of  the  railroads  in 
Texas,  and  after  a further  investigation  and  hearing  an  order  was  entered  July  7,  1916, 
accordingly. 

The  carriers  were  threatened  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  and  the  attorney 
general  of  that  State  with  prosecutions  for  alleged  A'iolations  of  the  State  laws  and 
orders  entered  by  the  State  commission  covering  the  same  traffic  in  the  event  they 
complied  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ('ommission  by  increasing  the 
interstate  rates.  The  carriers  then  filed  an  original  bill  of  complaint  in  the  western 
district  of  Texas  to  enjoin  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  authorities. 

Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  and  the  attorney  general  of  that  State  filed  an 
answer  and  cross  petition  in  which  they  attacked  "the  validity  of  the  order.  They 
named  the  Linited  States  as  a defendant  to  the  cross  petition  and  prayed  “that  upon 
final  hearing  hereof  said  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  annulled 
and  set  aside  in  whole.” 

The  statute  provides  that  “the  venue  of  any  suit  hereafter  brought  to  enforce, 
suspend,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  be  in  the  judicial  district  wherein  is  the  residence  of  the  party  or  any  of 
the  parties  upon  whose  petition  the  order  was  made.”  As  the  order  in  the  case  was 
entered  on  the  petitions  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  the  GoA-ernment, 
in  answer  to  the  summons  serA^ed  upon  it  from  the  western  district  of  Texas,  appeared 
specially  and  challenged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  on  the  ground  that  the  cross 
petition  was  an  original  suit  to  annul  and  enjoin  the  order  of  the  commission,  that 
the  A'enue  was  improperly  laid,  that  the  LTnited  States  had  not  consented  to  be  sued 
in  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  had  consented  to  be  sued  only  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana. 
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The  first  hearing  was  before  Circuit  Judges  Pardee,  Walker,  and  Batts  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  carriers  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  against  the  Texas  authorities, 
on  the  application  of  the  Texas  authorities  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  against 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  on  the  inotion  of  the  United 
States  to  dismiss  the  cross  petition  for  lack  of  proper  venue.  In  granting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  carriers  (242  Fed.  Rep.  300),  the  court  expressed  no  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  or  the  jurisdictional  questions  invoh^ed — except  to  observe  that 
the  case  was  of  such  magnitude  and  the  questions  of  such  importance  that  they  must 
await  final  hearing.  An  order  was  then  entered  referring  the  whole  case  to  Hon. 
Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Austin,  Tex.,  as  special  master  to  take  the  proofs  and  report  his 
findings  on  all  questions  of  fact  and  of  law. 

Last  December  Special  Master  Sayers  fixed  the  case  for  hearing  and  argument 
before  him  on  the  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Oral  arguments  were  made  and  printed 
briefs  were  filed.  Late  in  January  he  filed  a report  sustaining  the' position  taken  by 
the  Government  and  finding  that  the  court  for  the  western  district  of  Texas  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  cross  petition. 

Almost  immediately  the  Texas  authorities  filed  elaborate  exceptions  to  the  report 
and  finding  of  the  special  master.  The  next  step  will  be  a hearing  before  the  court 
on  the  exceptions  filed  by  the  Texas  authorities,  for  which  no  date  had  been  fixed. 
In  the  meantime  the  carriers  and  the  Texas  authorities  are  taking  proofs  before  the 
special  master  on  the  issues  raised  by  the  bill  of  complaint  and  the  answers — minus 
the  cross-petition — of  the  Texas  authorities. 

# 

THE  ILLINOIS  PASSENGER  FARE  CASES. 

Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railroad  Co.  v.  Public  Utilities  ('ommission  of 
Illinois  (29  cases).  Northern  District  of  Illinois. 

These  were  separate  suits  of  29  separate  carriers  to  enjoin  the  2-cent  fare  law  of 
Illinois  on  the  ground  that  commission  had  found  that  2.4  cents  per  mile  was  a reason- 
able rate  for  passenger  traffic  between  points  in  Illinois  and  St.  Louis  and  other  points 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  RUer,  and  that  2 cents  was  an  unreasonably  low 
rate  for  intrastate  traffic  between  the  same  points  in  Illinois  and  East  St.  Louis  and 
all  points  on  the  east  bank.  Passengers  had  adopted  the  practice  of  buying  tickets 
between  points  wholly  within  Illinois,  say  Chicago  to  Fast  St.  Louis,  and  then  a 
separate  ticket  across  Ihe  river.  In  that  way  they  defeated  the  interstate  rate,  and 
the  commission  found  an  interference  with  interstate  commerce.  The  State  com- 
mission filed  an  answer  and  crossbill,  named  the  United  States  a defendant  to  the 
crossbill,  and  alleged  that  the  order  of  the  commission  was  null  and  void  and  beyond 
the  power  of  that  body  to  enter.  The  Government  filed  a special  appearance  and 
motion  to  the  crossbill  setting  forth  that  the  order  of  the  commission  w^as  entered 
on  the  petition  of  the  Business  Men’s  league  of  St.  Louis,  which  had  its  place  of 
residence  within  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  therefore,  if  the  State  Public  LRili- 
ties  Commission  of  Illinois  wished  to  attack  the  validity  of  that  order  they  might  do 
so  in  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri  and  not  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

Judges  Evans,  Landis,  and  Carpenter  sustained  that  objection  and  put  the  State 
commission  out  of  court  because  of  lack  of  proper  venue  to  test  the  validity  of  the  order 
on  a motion  of  injunction  to  set  it  aside.  The  case  then  went  to  final  hearing  before 
Judge  Landis  on  the  issues  raised  on  the  bills  of  the  carriers  and  the  answer  of  the 
State  commission,  minus  the  crossbill  against  the  United  States.  Judge  Landis  held 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  was  indefinite  in  that  it  did  not  prescribe  all  of  the 
specific  points  between  which  the  discrimination  existed,  and  the  bills  were  dismissed 
for  want  of  equity.  The  carriers  appealed  from  the  order  dismissing  their  petitions 
and  the  State  commission  took  a cross-appeal  from  the  order  which  denied  them  juris- 
diction in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  to  attack  the  validity  of  the  order  on  appli- 
cation for  interlocutory  injunction.  On  each  of  the  appeals  the  judgment  entered 
by  Judge  Landis  was  affirmed  (245  U.  S.,  493). 

THE  SUMPTER  VALLEY  RAILWAY  JOINT  RATE  CASE. 

United  States  v.  Sumpter  Valley  Railway  Co.  et  al.  (Docket  No.  9462),  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Sumpter  Valley  Railway  is  a narrow  gauge  line  approximately  80  miles  in  length, 
projecting  from  Baker  City,  Oreg.,  where  it  connects  with  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road & Navigation  Co.,  in  a southwesterly  direction  to  Prairie  City,  Oreg.  _ It  is  an 
interstate  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  publishes  and  files  its  tariffs 
and  reports  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  is  owned,  operated, _ and 
controlled  by  the  so-called  “Eccles  Interests,”  or  the  estate  of  the  late  Davis  C. 
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Eccles,  Ogden,  Utah.  The  '‘Eccles  Interests”  own  and  control  large  bodies  of  tim- 
ber adjacent  to  and  along  the  line  of  the  Sumpter  Valley  Railway.  The  timber  is 
cut  in  the  forests  and  shipped  over  the  line  of  Sumpter  Valley  either  in  the  logs  or 
rough  green  to  Baker  City  where  it  is  finished,  dressed,  dried,  loaded  on  the  cars  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Navigation  Co.  and  carried  to  the  markets.  The 
United  States  Government  also  owns  approximately  1,500,000,000  feet  of  timber 
along  and  adjacent  to  the  Sumpter  Valley  Railway,  which  is  ready  for  sale,  cutting, 
manufacturing,  and  shipping  to  the  markets.  The  Government  has  no  sawmills  or 
other  manufacturing  plants.  Through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest 
Service,  the  stumpage  is  sold  to  private  parties  who  cut  and  market  the  timber.  In 
all  cases  the  Government  contracts  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  timber  on  a cost  basis, 
plus  a certain  percentage  of  profit,  running  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  In  figuring  the 
cost  basis  freight  rates  are  always  an  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  element. 

From  the  four  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  to  central  and 
eastern  markets,  rates  on  lumber  have  been  on  a blanket  or  group  basis,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Pacific  coast  group  takes  a cent  higher  than  the  Spokane  group,  which  takes 
a cent  higher  than  the  Oregon-Montana  group.  Baker  City  takes  the  rate  from  the 
latter  group.  Sumpter  Valley  Railway  and  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & Navi- 
gation have  long  refused,  and  they  now  refuse,  to  establish  joint  rates.  The  local 
rates  on  lumber  and  lumber  products  on  the  Sumpter  Valley  grade-  from  19  cents 
from  Prairie  City  down  to  4 cents  from  the  last  point  before  reaching  Baker.  The 
result  is  that  in  addition  to  the  blanket  or  group  rate  timber  from  points  on  the  Sumpter 
Valley  Railway  must  pay  the  locals,  with  total  rates  which  are  approximately  15,  20, 
to  25  per  cent  higher  than  rates  from  points  in  any  of  the  three  groups,  and  many  of 
those  points  are  more  than  1,000  miles  farther  from  the  markets.  As  the  so-called 
“Eccles  Interests”  own  both  timber  and  railroad,  the  high  local  rates  are  unimportant 
to  them  in  the  operation  of  the  railroad;  they  are  highly  important  to  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  timber  from  the  Government,  because  the  high  freight  rates  result  in  low- 
priced  stumpage. 

Acting  on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agidculture  the  Attorney  General  filed  a 
petition  alleging  discrimination  in  rates  against  the  timber  along  and  adjacent  to  the 
hne  of  the  Sumpter  Valley  Railway.  At  the  hearing  before  Examiner  C.  R.  ]\Iar- 
shall  a Augorous  contest  developed  between  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Sumpter  Valley  Railway,  the  “Eccles  Interests,”  and  the  trunk  hnes  on  the  other. 
The  case  was  also  elaborately  briefed  by  the  respective  litigants  and  is  now  awaiting 
a tentative  report  from  the  commission. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  HEADLIGHT  CASE. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  district  of  Indiana.  An  act 
to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  equip  their  locomotives  with  safe  and 
suitable^  boilers  and  appurtenances  thereto  was  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  entu’e 
locomotive  and  all  of  the  parts.  That  act  proA  ided  for  inspection  of  locomotives  on 
the  part  of  the  chief  inspector  and  2 assistants,  together  with  50  additional  inspectors 
for  a like  number  of  inspection  districts.  The  chief  inspector  and  the  carriers  had 
the  authority  to  file  their  rules  and  instructions  for  tests  of  locomotives  and  the  parts 
thereof  and  in  case  of  theii’  disagreement  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
the  right  of  final  approval  of  rules  and  instructions.  The  chief  inspector  and  the 
carriers  agreed  on  rules  and  regulations  for  all  parts  except  as  to  locomotive  head- 
lights. On  their  disagreement,  and  after  hearing,  the  commission  finally  approved  a 
rule  to  the  effect  that  each  locomotiA’e  used  in  road  sei’A'ice  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
shall  liaA^e  a headlight  which  shall  afford  sufficient  illumination  to  enable  a person 
in  the  cab  of  such  locomotiye  who  possesses  the  usual  visual  capacity  requh’ed  of  loco- 
motive enginemen  to  see  in  a clear  atmosphere  a dark  object  as  large  as  a man  of 
average  size  standing  erect  at  a distance  of  at  least  800  feet  ahead  and  in  front  of  such 
headlight,  and  such  headlight  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition.  Another  rule 
required  that  locomotives  used  in  yard  service  shall  have  two  lights,  one  on  the  front 
and  one  on  the  rear,  and  that  the  person  in  the  cab  shall  be  able  to  see  at  least  300 
feet  ahead  and  in  front  of  the  headlight.  A A^ery  large  number  of  the  principal  car- 
riers accepted  those  rules  and  regulations.  The  New  Y^ork  Central,  however,  fded 
a bill  in  ecpiity  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Indianapolis  to  set  aside  the 
headlight  rules  and  regulations.  It  alleged  that  the  Interstate  C ommerce  C ommission, 
and  not  the  United  States,  was  the  party  against  whom  the  suit  was  brought,  and 
that  the  suit  was  one  to  set  aside  an  order  of  the  commission.  Nevertheless,  summons 
was  served  on  the  Attorney  General,  and  on  motion  by  the  United  States  to  dismiss 
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the  court  held  that  the  suit  was  irregularly  brought  and  leave  was  given  to  the  New 
York  Central  to  amend.  The  latter  has  not  yet  determined  whether  it  will  dismiss 
the  suit  or  amend. 

THE  RICHMOND  SWITCHING  CASE. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 
By  a divided  commission  certain  trunk-line  carriers  were  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  practicing  the  discrimination  of  absorbing  Switching  charges  on  similar  carload 
traffic  delivered  to  other  industries,  the  contention  of  the  carriers  being  that  the 
discrimination  was  justified  because  of  competitive  conditions  existing  at  the  places 
where  the  traffic  originated.  To  illustrate;  Oxford,  N.  C.,  is  a point  reached  by  both 
the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Seaboard  Railway,  but  not  by  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio. 
Norlina,  N.  C.,  is  a local  point  on  the  Seaboard.  Assume  that  in  Richmond  industries 
A,  B,  and  C on  the  Seaboard,  the  Southern,  and  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  respectively, 
are  similarly  located  with  regard  to  the  interchange  tracks  of  the  three  carriers  at 
Richmond,  on  traffic  from  Oxford  via  Seaboard  to  industry  B on  the  Southern,  the 
Seaboard  will  absorb  the  Southern’s  switching  charges.  But  on  traffic  from  Oxford 
via  Seaboard  to  industry  C,  on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  the  Seaboard  refuses  to  absorb 
the  Chesapeake  & Ohio’s  svdtching  charges.  On  traffic  from  and  to  Norlina,  a local 
point,  however,  the  Seaboard  refuses  to  absorb  any  switching  charges  whatsoever  to 
any  off-line  industry.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  the  commission  directing 
that  the  discrimination  be  removed,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
filed  a bill  to  set  it  aside,  and  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  before  Circuit  Judges 
Pritchard  and  Woods  and  District  Judge  Waddill,  on  application  of  the  carriers  for 
interlocutory  injunction  and  on  motion  of  the  United  States  to  dismiss  the  bill.  By 
a divided  court,  Circuit  Judge  Pritchard  and  District  Judge  Waddill  concurring  and 
Circuit  Judge  Woods  dissenting,  the  application  for  injunction  was  denied,  the  motion 
to  dismiss  was  sustained,  and  a final  decree  was  entered  from  which  the  carriers  have 
perfected  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  case  is  now 
pending. 

THE  CHESTNUT  RIDGE  RAILWAY  DIVISIONS  CASE. 

Chestnut  Ridge  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  district  of  New  Jersey.  The 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Che’stnut  Ridge  Railway  Co., 
a short-line  railroad  serving  the  plant  of  the  Zinc  Co.  at  Palmerton,  Pa.  Chestnut 
Ridge  Railway  is  an  interstate  carrier.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad 
Co.,  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Chestnut  Ridge  Railway  and  certain  trunk 
lines,  published  and  filed  tariffs  establishing  class  rates  between  points  on  the  line  of 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  and  jioints  on  the  trunk  lines,  and  divisions  were  agreed  upon. 
On  protest  of  Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  commission  found  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  should  not  exceed  $3.25  and  $4.50,  respectively,  per 
car  for  carload  traffic,  and  that  any  divisions  in  excess  of  the  amounts  indicated  re- 
sulted in  preferences,  discriminations,  and  rebates.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
finding  of  the  commission,  and  desiring  to  dictate  its  own  divisions  for  the  traffic  of 
the  Zinc  Co.  which  originated  on  its  line.  Chestnut  Ridge  Railway  filed  the  bill  to 
set  aside  the  order  of  the  commission.  On  application  for  interlocutory  injunction 
and  on  motion  to  dismiss  the  petition,  the  court  in  all  respects  sustained  the  report  of 
the  commission  with  the  single  exception  of  an  alleged  mistake  of  method  in  calcu- 
lating an  item  of  cost  of  class  rates,  known  as  per  diem  charges.  However,  the  court 
stated  that  decree  would  be  withheld  in  order  that  the  commission  might  have  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  the  alleged  mistake  in  the  light  of  the  opinion  of  the' court.  If 
the  commission  does  not  act  within  a specified  time,  the  court  will  enter  an  order 
directing  that  an  injunction  issue. 

THE  ANHEUSER-BUSCH  SWITCHING  CASE. 

Manufacturers’  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  are 
two  suits  to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  commission  suggesting  $2.50  as  the  maximum  which 
the  Manufacturers’  Railway  may  receive  for  switching  loads  at  the  plant  of  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  to  the  gates  of  the  brewery  plant  where  the  cars  are  turned 
over  to  the  trunk  lines  for  transportation  to  destination.  The  stockholders  of  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  and  the  Manufacturers’  Railway  are  the  same;  that  is,  the 
so-called  “Busch  interests”  own  both  institutions.  The  district  court  dismissed 
both  bills.  Judges  Adams  and  Dyer  concurring  and  Judge  Sanborn  dissenting.  The 
Manufacturers’  Railway  and  Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  is  also  a party  com- 
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plainant  to  one  of  the  suits.  It  alleged  that  the  allowance  to  the  Manufacturers’ 
Railway  was  inadequate  and  that  it  was  willing  to  pay  more,  even  though  it  had  no 
financial  interest  in  the  brewery  business  and  was  itself  greatly  in  need  of  the  money. 
In  March,  1917,  the  appeals  were  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  on  April  15,  1918,  an  elaborate  opinion  of  24  printed  pages  was  announced. 
The  court  held:  1,  all  questions  of  discrimination  were  foreclosed  by  the  findings  of 
the  commission;  2,  the  allowance  of  S2.50  per  car  to  Manufacturers’  Railway  was 
adequate  for  the  sermce  performed  by  it  and  was  not  confiscatory;  3,  the  complaining 
parties  had  proceeded  irregularly  in  withholding  available  evidence  from  the  com- 
mission and  subsequently  adducing  it  before  the  court;  4,  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
mission to  determine  various  propositions  urged  by  the  complaining  parties  was  not 
reviewable  by  the  courts;  5,  the  evidence  offered  before  the  court  was  inadequate  to 
establish  confiscation. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  TERMINALS  CASE. 

Skinner  & Eddy  Corporation  %\  The  United  States  and  Northwest  Steel  Co.  v.  The 
United  States,  district  of  Oregon.  Two  suits  to  enjoin  an  order  allowing  the  carriers 
an  increase  of  10  cents  and  15  cents  per  100  pounds  on  iron  and  steel  articles  to  Pacific 
coast  terminals  from  Pittsburgh  and  Atlantic  seaboard  territory,  under  section  4, 
known  as  “the  long-and-short-haul  clause.”  On  August  31,  1916,  the  case  was  fixed 
for  hearing  on  apphcation  for  interlocutory  injunction.  That  hearing  was  postponed 
and  no  action  was  taken  until  December  29,  1916,  when  a supplemental  bill  was  filed 
and  notice  given  of  hearing  on  motion  for  interlocutory  injunction  before  Judges 
Gilbert,  Wolverton,  and  Bean.  After  hearing,  the  motion  was  denied  and  the  petitions 
were  dismissed.  The  tariffs  immediately  became  effective  and  are  in  force  now. 
The  plaintiffs  perfected  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
cases  are  pending  and  shortly  will  be  reached  on  the  docket. 

THE  PADUCAH-CAIRO  DISCRIMIXATIOX  CASE. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  western  district  of 
Kentucky.  Suit  in  which  the  commission  directed  that  the  carriers  establish  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  on  lumber  from  producing  points  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
west  of  the  ^Mississippi  River,  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  dis- 
crimination of  charging  less  rates  to  Cairo,  111.,  to  which  through  routes  and  joint  rates 
had  long  been  estabhshed,  than  to  Paducah.  The  carriers  filed  a petition  to  enjoin 
the  order.  Motion  for  interlocutory  injunction  was  denied  and  the  petition  was  dis- 
missed, Circuit  Judge  Warrington  and  District  Judges  Evans  and  Holhster  all  con- 
curring (234  Fed.  Rep.,  668).  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judgment  was  in 
all  respects  affii’med  (245  U.  S.,  136). 

THE  BOWLING  GREEN  FOURTH-SECTION  CASE. 

Louis\dlle  & Nash^dlle  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  western  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a case  originally  commenced  in  the  Commerce  Court  and  later  transferred 
to  the  district  court.  The  carrier  had  filed  an  apphcation  for  rehef  from  the  proAusions 
of  section  4,  known  as  the  “long-and-short-haul  clause,”  and  sought  to  charge  higher 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  southbound  to  Bowhng  Green  than  it  charged  to 
Nashmlle,  and  to  charge  higher  rates  for  the  transportation  of  height  northbound  to 
Bowhng  Green  than  it  charged  to  Louisville.  It  based  its  apphcation  on  alleged  water 
competition  at  Nashidlle.  The  commission  denied  the  rehef.  Sidt  was  then  com- 
menced to  enjoin  the  order  of  the  commission  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without  any 
evidence  to  support  it  and  was  arbitrary,  etc.  The  district  court,  Judges  Warrington, 
Evans,  and  Hollister,  entered  a final  decree  denying  the  motion  for  temporary  injunc- 
tion and  dismissing  the  bill.  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  38 
errors  were  assigned,  of  which  the  court,  in  affirming  the  judgment,  said : “ Many  of  the 
assignments  of  error  are  not  now  insisted  upon.  None  deserves  detailed  discussion. 
All  are  unsound”  (245  U.  S.,  463). 

THE  LEHIGH  VALLE V L.\KE  LINE  CASE. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  r.  The  L'nited  States,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  amendment  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  known  as  the  Panama  Canal 
act,  proyides  that  common  carriers  shall  not  own  the  capital  stock  of  water  line 
companies  where  there  exists  competition,  or  the  possibility  of  competition,  between 
the  rail  lines  and  the  water  lines.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co.  owned  the 
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entire  capital  stuck  oi'  the  Lehigh  Valley  Traiisportatiun  < 'o.  llu;  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  also  <Avned  and  (*perated  a railr<yad  from  New  York  to  Buffah^,  and 
it  operated  this  I'oat  line  in  connection  with  its  rail  line  I'rom  New  York  to 
BnHalo,  to  ('hicago.  to  Duluth.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  <’o.  also  had  through 
routes  and  joint  rates  ir()m  New  York  (dty  and  the  .\tlaiitic  Seaboard  to  <dncago  and 
other  western  points  over  (‘onneciing  rail  lines.  The  Interstate  (’onnnerce  (’omniis- 
sion  was  given  power  and  authority  by  the  amendment  to  the  statute  to  determine 
the  (juestion  of  competitim,  or  the  possibility  of  competition.  The  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  (’o.  made  application  to  the  commission  to  contiiuie  the  <*wnership  of  that 
stocdv,  and  the  operation  of  that  boat  line,  and  after  a full  hearing  the  commissiori 
fouiid  that  com])etitien  existed  and  denied  its  a])plication.  The  company  was  then 
bouiid  by  the  statute  to  <livest  itself  of  the  owmership  of  that  stock.  I.ehigh  Valley 
Railroad  ('o.  then  tiled  the  V)ill  alleging  that  this  action  of  the  conimission  was  arbitrary, 
and  without  any  evidence  to  support  it;  and  that  they  'were  entitled  to  a decree  from 
the  court  authorizing  them  to  continue  the  owmership  of  <hat  stocdc  ami  the  eonti’id  of 
that  boat  line.  The  case  w'ent  to  hnal  hearing  before  Judges  BulTington.  McPherson, 
and  Woolley,  and  they  dismissed  the  l)ill  on  final  decree,  sustaining  iii  all  respects  the 
finality  of  the  order  of  the  commissi m (294  Fed.  Rep.  (1^2).  On  appeal  by  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  C24d  U.  S.  412.) 

THE  \ ULC.W  Cn.VE  K-X'I'E  REI'.\  RATI':  .\  C.V.SE. 

Illinois  Oeiitral  Railroad  Co.  The  United  States,  eastern  district  of  Illinois.  Suit 
to  enjoin  the  conimission  from  proceeding  to  hear  and  determine  the  amount  of  repara- 
tion to  Avhich  certain  shippers  of  coal  were  entitled  by  reason  of  ihe  failure  of  the 
Company  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  coal  cars  for  their  normal  output.  The 
commission  had  given  notice  of  a hearing  to  assess  damages  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  railroad  company  to  furnish  coal  ears,  (hncei^dng  that  the  commission  had  no. 
jurisdhdion  over  that  subject,  the  railroad  company  applied  for  and  seeured  an 
injunction  ag<iinst  the  commission  from  proceeding  to  a hearing  in  the  case,  and  on 
final  hearing  before  Circuit  Judge  Baker  and  District  Judges  Humphrey  and  Wright, 
the  injunction  wms  made  final.  On  appeal  by  the  Government  to  the  duju'em  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  judgment  was  reversed  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  bill, 
the  court  holding  that  the  notice  of  the  commission  was  not  a reviewable  order  (214 
U.  S.  82V 

THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  EXPRESS  RATE  CASE. 

Browm  Drug  Co.  et  al.  v.  The  United  States,  northern  district  of  Io\va  On  complaint 
of  the  Sioux  City  Commercial  Club  that  the  express  rates  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to 
points  in  South  Dakota  were  unreasonably  high,  and  that  the  express  rates  from  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  same  points  in  South  Dakota  were  unreasonably  low,  it  was 
alleged  that  discrimination  existed  ahainst  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on  the  interstate  rates 
because  of  the  low  intrastate  rates  from  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  to  the  same  points  in 
South  Dakota.  The  commission  having  held  that  the  interstate  rates  were  reasonable, 
the  express  companies  filed  tariffs  with  the  commission,  and  with  the  State  commis- 
sion, to  increase  the  intrastate  rates  to  the  level  of  the  interstate  rates,  thus  to  remove 
the  discrimination.  Browm  Drug  Co.  and  other  parties  in  South  Dakota  filed  an 
original  bill  in  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  attacking  the  validity  of  the  order  of  the 
commission  as  beyond  its  power.  In  September,  1916,  Judges  Smith,  Reed,  and 
"Wade,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  denied  motion  for  interlocutory  injunction  (235  Fed. 
Rep.  603).  While  that  case  was  pending  and  not  determined,  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  South  Dakota  filed  a proceeding  before  the  supreme  court  of  that  State 
against  the  express  companies,  and  secured  an  injunction.  On  wnit  of  error  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  adjudged  valid  the  -order  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  adjusted  the  alleged  conflict  between  the  interstate  and  intrastate 
rates,  and  decreed  accordingly.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  disposes  of  the 
lowm  case,  but  the  judges  in  iowa  have  not  yet  entered  final  decree. 

THE  APPALACHIA  AND  ST.  CHARLES  COAL  RATE  CASES. 

Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  a suit  to  enjoin  an  order  fixing  rates  on  coal  from  the  Appalachia  and  St. 
Charles  districts,  to  points  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  After  argument  the  court  denied 
the  motion  for  injunction,  and  the  case  has  remained  on  the  docket  -without  further 
action  (218  Fed.  Rep.  89)  The  limitation  on  the  order  of  the  commission  has  long 
since  expired. 
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THE  METROPOLIS  DISCRIMIX ATIOX  CASE. 

St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & Southern  Raihvav  Co.  r.  The  United  States,  eastern 
district  of  Illinois,  is  a suit  to  enjoin  an  order  directing  certain  lines  to  remove  a dis- 
crimination in  their  rates  on  lumber  against  ^Metropolis  and  in  favor  of  Cairo,  111. 
The  district  court  issued  a preliminary  injunction  holding  that  the  carrier  could  not 
he  charged  with  discrimination  when  its  lines  did  not  reach  the  particular  point 
making  the  complaint.  The  Government  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Coiu’t 
of  the  Lmited  States,  and  before  the  case  was  reached  the  appeal  was  dismissed  because 
of  the  “ Paducah-Cairo  Discrimination  case’'  just  mentioned,  in  which  the  same 
questions  were  presented  in  a light  much  more  favorable  to  the  Government  (217 
I"ed.  Rep.,  80). 

' THE  MICHIGAX  AND  WISCONSIN  SALT  RATE  CASE. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  Morton  Salt  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  is  a suit  to  enjoin  an  order  du’ecting  the  carriers  to  remove  a differ- 
ential of  41  cents  per  100  pounds  on  salt  mo^^.ng  from  points  in  western  Michigan  and 
eastern  IVisconsin  to  the  south.  The  district  court.  Judges  Seaman,  Carpenter,  and 
Landis,  denied  a motion  for  interlocutory  injunction,  the  order  of  the  commission 
immediately  went  into  effect,  and  by  limitation  it  has  long  since  expired.  Illinois 
Central  has  made  no  attempt  to  bring  the  case  to  final  hearing  or  to  take  an  appeal, 
and  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that  the  case  has  been  abandoned  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  dismissed  by  agreement. 

THE  BOSTON  PIER  DISCRIMINATION  CASE. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  v.  The  United  States,  district  of  Massachusetts, 
is  a suit  to  enjoin  an  order  directing  the  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  discrimi- 
nation of  absorbing  dockage  charges  of  the  Commonwealth  Pier  at  Boston,  owned  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  refusing  to  absorb  similar  dockage  charges  of  prUate 
piers  handling  freight  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions.  After  the  suit 
was  commenced  the  carriers  temporarily  removed  the  discrimination  by  absorbing 
the  charges  at  the  private  piers  as  well,  and  the  case  has  stood  there  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the  Government.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  as  long  as  the  carriers  absorb  the  charges  at  the  private  piers  there  will  be  no 
difficulty. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  BRIDGE  TRACTION  FARE  CASE. 

The  City  of  St.  Louis  v.  The  Llnited  States,  eastern  district  of  Missouri.*  The  City 
Council  of  St.  Louis  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  a traction  company  to  use  the 
streets  and  to  construct  and  operate  a bridge  across  the  ^Mississippi  River  on  condition 
that  fares  should  not  exceed  5 cents  per  passenger.  Long  after  the  company  had  com- 
menced its  operations  under  that  ordinance  and  over  that  bridge  it  filed  a tariff  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requesting  authoritv  to  increase  its  charge  per 
passenger  from  St.  Louis  across  that  bridge  to  10  cents  instead  of  5 cents.  The  com- 
mission allowed  the  increase.  The  citv  of  St.  Louis  thereupon  filed  its  petition 
attacking  the  validitv  of  the  order  as  a ffiolation  of  its  ordinance.  Motion  was  made 
to  dismiss  the  petition,  and  the  city  has  not  seen  fit  to  bring  the  case  to  hearing. 

THE  CATTLE  RAISERS’  REPARATION  CASE. 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  Lffiited  States,  northern  district  of 
Texas,  and  three  other  similar  cases  are  a series  of  suits  brought  about  three  years 
ago  to  annul  orders  of  the  commission  awarding  reparation  to  various  shippers  of 
cattle.  The  Government  filed  motions  to  dismiss,  because  the  district  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  enjoin  an  order  fixing  reparation.  Xo  further  action  has  ever  been 
taken. 

All  of  the  foregoing  cases,  except  Sumpter  Valley  Railway  case,  arose  over  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Section  13  of  the  act  approved  ]\Iarch  21,  1918,  providing  for  the  just  compensation 
of  the  owners  of  transportation  svstems  while  under  Federal  control,  provides: 

“That  all  pending  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  Lmited  States  affecting  railroads  or 
other  transportation  systems  brought  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approA'ed 
February  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
* * * shall  proceed  to  final  determination  as  soon  as  may  be,  as  if  the  Linited  States 
had  not  assumed  control  of  transportation  systems;  but  in  any  such  case  the  court 
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having  jurisdiction  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  United  States,  stay  execution 
of  final  judgment  or  decree  until  such  time  as  it  shall  deem  proper.” 

In  Skinner  & Eddy  Corporation  v.  United  States,  district  of  Oregon,  the  complain- 
ant alleged  that  the  increased  rate  would  impose  upon  it  additional  charges  of  approx- 
imately $145,000  on  25,000  tons  of  material.  Very  heavy  claims  for  reparation  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  against  the  carriers  in  the  event  the  decree  should  be  reversed 
and  the  order  of  the  commission  vacated,  as  the  carriers  have  collected  the  increased 
rates  from  a vast  number  of  large  shippers. 

In  the  Richmond  Switching  case  and  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Railway  case  there  may 
also  accrue  liability  for  reparation  if  the  final  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  allows 
it.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  so-called  Shreveport-Texas  Rate  case.  All  of 
these  cases  stand  as  if  the  so-called  act  for  Federal  control  of  railroads  had  not  been 
passed,  and  the  rights,  liabilities,  and  obligations  of  the  parties  and  the  Government, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  unimpaired. 


Monday,  April  29,  1918. 

FEDERAL  COURT  REPORTS  AND  DIGEST. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  R.  SHERWOOD,  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Federal  Court  Reports  and  Digest.  For  179  copies 
of  continuations  of  the  Federal  Reporter,  as  issued,  estimated  at 
10  volumes  per  year,  to  continue  sets  now  furnished  various  officials, 
at  $2  per  volume,  $3,580. 

This  is  the  same  item  you  have  had  every  year  for  the  continuation 
of  the  reporter  system  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes. 

CONTINUATIONS  OF  FEDERAL  REPORTER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  continuations  of  the  Federal  Reportei  and 
Digest  thereof  for  'incomplete  sets  in  the  hands  of  6 United  States 
judges  and  12  United  States  attorneys,  $1,065.  You  have  been 
estimating  for  this  and  have  not  been  getting  it.  What  is  the 
explanation  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  18  sets  spoken  of  there  were  furnished  these 
officials  out  of  an  appropriation  for  books  for  judicial  officers.  Some 
time  in  May,  I think,  1916,  or  somewhere  along  there,  the  comp- 
troller decided  we  could  not  use  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  there  was  no  appropriation  from  which  these  books  could  be 
purchased,  as  the  specific  appropriation  only  covered  the  continua- 
tion of  179  sets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  are  6 United  States  judges  and  12  United 
States  attorneys  who  now  have  broken  sets  and  this  is  to  complete 
their  sets  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  continue  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  is  included  in  the  distribution  of  the  179 
copies  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I have  here  a list  showing  those  now  receiving  them 
and  those  who  require  them,  making  a complete  delivery  under  the 
Code.  $64,000  was  appropriated  originally  when  the  Code  was 
enacted,  which  was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  each  place  of  holding 
court  with  the  books,  so  we  got  in  touch  with  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
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and  asked  them  which  of  the  places  where  they  held  court  in  their 
districts  it  was  most  important  that  they  he  sent  to,  and  as  far  as  the 
money  went,  we  sent  them  to  those  places.  These  others  are  the 
places  that  did  not  get  them,  and  we  are  getting  requests  for  them 
right  along. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  all  of  the  judges  receiving  these  reports  with 
the  exception  of  six  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  is  no  provision  for  furnishing  them  to  the  • 
judges  at  all.  They  go  to  each  place  of  holding  court. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  provision  is  for  continuations  of  the  Federal 
Reporter  and  digest  thereof  for  incomplete  sets  in  the  hands  of  6 
United  States  judges  and  12  United  States  attorneys. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes.  We  did  not  want  to  let  those  sets  fail  of 
being  completed  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
judges  and  purchased  from  another  appropriation  which  we  thought 
at  that  time  we  could  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  other  judges  are  furnished  with  these  sets, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  No,  sir;  not  of  the  Federal  Reporter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  United  States  attorneys  ? Do  the 
other  United  States  attorneys  except  the  12  referred  to  here  receive 
them  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  They  do  not.  There  is  no  provision  for  United 
States  attorneys  receiving  the  Federal  Reporter;  but,  as  I stated, 
when  we  had  this  other  appropriation  or  before  the  comptroller 
stopped  us,  we  were  purchasing  sets  for  the  use  of  attorneys  and 
judges. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  and  you  now  furnish  these  reporters  to  each 
of  the  United  States  courts  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  To  the  places  of  holding  court,  as  far  as  the 
appropriation  made  at  the  time  permitted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  there  courts  now  or  clerks  of  courts  who  do 
not  receive  them? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Quite  a number.  It  will  require  181  sets  to  com- 
plete the  distribution  provided  in  the  Code.  We  are  now  sending 
179  sets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  are  a number  of  United  States  judges  who  get 
the  Reporter  by  reason  of  their  positions. 

kir.  Sherwood.  Yes;  quite  a number  of  them,  but  it  is  a question 
whether  they  are  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Some  judges 
claim  they  come  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  official  position  and  belong 
to  the  Government,  and  others  claim  they  come  to  them  in  exchange 
for  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  do  you  think  get  the  Reporter  system 
under  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  There  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  form  any  judg- 
ment at  all.  I have  talked  with  a few  judges  throughout  the  country 
and  they  tell  me  they  are  getting  them  and  others  say  they  never 
have  had  them. 

IVIr.  Byrnes.  Where  they  have  not  the  Reporter  system,  what  is 
their  practice  ? I suppose  they  use  the  local  library  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  A good  many  of  them  have  their  own.  Others 
say  that  they  have  to  go  to  the  local  law  library.  At  the  place  of 
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holding  court,  where  they  are  provided,  the  proviso  in  the  Code  is 
that  they  are  to  he  kept  by  the  clerk  for  the  use  of  the  officials  of 
the  court. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  supply  these  continuations  to  6 United  States 
judges  and  12  United  States  attorneys,  as  you  have  estimated,  we 
would  then  be  furnishing  to  that  number  of  judges  and  that  number 
of  attorneys  reports  that  we  are  not  furnishing  any  of  the  other 
' judges  or  any  other  attorneys. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  on  that  theory  could  we  stop  there  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Only  that  they  have  incomplete  sets  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  good  business  policy  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Somebody  furnished  them  those  sets  at  the  time 
they  were  furnished  without  any  authority,  in  all  probability. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Under  a mistaken  idea  that  that  appropriation 
was  available  for  the  puridiases,  yes,  sir. 

LAWYERS  COOPERATIVE  EDITION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  15  copies  of  volume  62  of  the 
Lawyers  Edition  of  the  Lhiited  States  Reports,  to  continue  sets  now 
in  the  hands  of  certain  officers,  at  $6  per  volume. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  if  possible  should  be 
increased.  The  publishers  have  notified  us  by  letter  that  hereafter 
the  price  of  that  volume  will  be  S7.50  and  will  include  the  advance 
sheets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  price  will  include  the  advance  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  as  I understand  from  them,  we  can  not 
secure  it  without  taking  the  advance  sheets,  and  it  will  be  $7.50  a 
volume. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  these  15  copies  ? 
For  whom  are  they  desired  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  Code  provides  that  the  judges  or  others  may 
select  the  edition  of  the  United  States  Reports,  and  they  have 
selected  these  and  they  have  been  issued  to  them  ever  since  long 
before  we  took  the  distribution  over.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
used  to  distribute  these  books,  and  of  course,  since  he  turned  it  over 
to  us  they  have  been  continued  from  year  to  year.  There  is  one 
volume  every  year  issued.  They  include,  as  a rule,  three  or  four 
volumes  of  the  legal  edition. 

SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  270  copies  each  of  four  volumes — namely,  249  to 
252  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports,  to  continue  sets  now  in  the  hands 
of  certain  officials,  at  $1.75  per  volume,  $1,890. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That  is  what  you  have  been  furnishing  us  annually 
to  keep  up  our  sets. 

COMPLETE  SETS  OF  SUPREME  COURT  REPORTS  AND  DIGESTS  FOR 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  To  pay  for  complete  sets  and  additional  volumes  as 
issued  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports  and  Digests  thereof  directed  to 
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be  furnished  under  sections  227  and  228  of  the  act  to  codify,  revise, 
and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  judiciary,  $120,064. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  When  the  distribution  of  this  was  with  the  Interior 
Department,  they  had  a permanent,  indefinite  appropriation  from 
which  they  could  supply  the  officials  named  in  the  code  with  the  sets 
of  reports  and  digest.  When  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  distribution,  we  took  the  matter  up  with  the  comptroller 
and  asked  him  if  that  appropriation  was  to  be  considered  as  available 
in  the  future,  and  he  said  “No;”  that  the  fact  the  Congress  had 
required  the  Attorney  General  to  estimate  annually  repealed  that 
provision.  So  the  Code  provides  for  the  distribution,  I think,  to 
about  780  persons,  and  we  are  now  distributing  them  to  about 
The  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  required  by  law  to  furnish  the 
Attorney  General  with  300  copies  free  of  cost  when  we  buy  the  other 
copies.  The  Code  provides  for  the  distribution  of  these  sets  to  United 
States  attorneys  and  they  have  been  calling  for  them  from  aU  over 
the  country  since  they  have  seen  the  Code,  but  we  have  been  unable 
to  furnish  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  making  an  appropria- 
tion of  such  a large  sum  as  $120,000,  if  we  had  some  such  proviso  as 
the  Interior  Department  worked  under,  it  would  work  to  advantage 
aU  around,  because  we  could  handle  each  separate  request  as  we 
received  it,  and  only  give  them  to  those  who  asked  for  them  and 
only  to  those  places  where  they  seemed  to  be  needed,  instead  of 
taking  $120,000  and  spending  it  for  books  to  be  sent  all  over  the 
country  without  knowing  whether  there  is  any  use  for  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  thenjlace  them  where  they  were  needed? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir.  Wnen  these  requests  came  to  us  we 
could  consider  them  and  if  we  found  them  reasonable  and  beheved 
they  should  have  them,  we  could  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  same  act  also  provides  for  furnishing  complete 
sets  and  additional  volumes  as  issued  of  the  Supreme  Court  Reports 
and  Digests  thereof  to  the  heads  of  such  other  executive  offices  as  may 
be  provided  by  law,  of  equal  grade,  with  any  of  said  offices,  and  you 
propose  to  furnish  them  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  That  is  similar  to  the  provision  they  had  in  the 
Interior  Department.  I think  it  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
$120,000  item  and  then  we  could  strike  out  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  it  would  be  wise  to  substitute  this  language 
for  the  language  just  above  it  on  the  same  page  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes;  and  the  same  with  reference  to  the  Federal 
Reporter.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  help  matters  in  every 
way. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  Under  that  language  you  could  furnish  them  just 
as  they  were  needed. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  Yes,  sir;  and  of  course  we  would  not  give  a man 
a set  simply  because  he  would  like  to  have  them  in  his  bookcase,  but 
only  in  case  there  was  a real  need  for  them,  and  there  are  a good  many 
cases  where  they  ought  to  have  them  where  they  have  not  got  them, 
especially  the  Federal  Reporter. 
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SUPPLIES,  INCLUDING  EXCHANGE  OF  TYPEWRITING  AND  ADDING  MA- 
CHINES FOR  UNITED  STATES  COURTS  AND  JUDICIAL  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  supplies,  including  exchange  of  typewriting 
and  adding  machines  for  the  United  States  courts  and  judicial  offi- 
cers, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General, 
$45,000. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  This  year  you  appropriated  $37,500,  and  then 
you  gave  us  $7,500  in  the  deficiency  bill  a short  time  ago,  making  a 
total  of  $45,000,  which  has  been  entirely  expended,  and  orders  have 
been  placed  for  about  $4,000  more,  caused  greatty  by  the  excessive 
demands  from  the  marshals  and  attorneys  throughout  the  country 
for  all  sorts  of  office  supplies  which,  they  say,  in  a great  many  cases 
are  caused  by  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Such  as  what  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Such  as  filing  supplies,  letter  heads,  envelopes  used 
in  communicating  wdth  alien  enemies,  handcuffs  to  a large  extent, 
leg  irons  somewhat,  and  almost  every  kind  of  supply  which  is  in  use. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  simply  an  estimate  based  on  your  current 
year’s  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Sherw^ood.  No,  sir;  not  altogether.  A year  or  tw^o  ago  w'e 
prepared  a statement  showing  the  increase  in  the  courts  and  in  the 
cost  of  the  supplies  and  the  increased  business  of  the  different  offices 
before  the  war  work  was  before  them  at  all.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  day  before  yesterday  w^e  have  obligated  this  appropriation 
to  the  extent  of  $49,000,  it  wmuld  seem  that  the  estimate  of  $45,000 
is  too  low,  and  I think  it  should  be  at  least  $55,000.  The  demands 
are  getting  larger  and  more  numerous  almost  every  day,  and  I sup- 
pose they  will  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  to  check  up  these -requisitions 
and  to  try  to  bring  about  some  thrift  on  the  part  of  these  officers  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  The  only  thing  we  can  do,  if  a requisition  appears 
um-easonable,  is  to  write  to  the  official  and  tell  him  to  show  the 
necessity  for  the  supplies.  This  w^e  have  done  quite  frequently  of 
late,  and  if  the  explanation  is  plausible,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  most 
cases,  we  give  them  what  is  requested. 


Saturday,  April  27,  1918. 
UNITED  STATES  COURTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  CALVIN  SATTERFIELD,  CHIEF  DIVI- 
SION OF  ACCOUNTS,  AND  MR.  E.  M.  KENNARD,  CHIEF  BOOK- 
KEEPER. 

marshals  and  their  deputies. 

(See  p.  1494.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  first  item  you  have  is  for  salaries,  fees,  and 
expenses  of  United  States  marshals  and  their  deputies. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  $1,730,000,  an  increase  over  the 
appropriation  you  have  for  the  current  year,  and  you  are  also  asking 
for  some  new  legislation. 
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Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  explain  tlie  necessity  for  tlie  increase  and 
also  what  you  desire  to  do  under  the  new  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  necessity  for  the  increase  arises  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  to  handle  many  cases  under  new  legislation.  The 
selective-draft  act,  the  espionage  act,  and  other  new  acts  increase 
expenses  under  this  appropriation  as  well  as  under  the  national 
security  and  defense  fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  under  the  provisions  of  the 
national  security  and  defense  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Enforcing  the  President’s  proclamations.  We 
use  the  defense  fund  for  this  pmpose,  because  the  work  does  not 
cover  cases  in  court.  As  soon  as  a case  comes  in  court,  the  regular 
appropriation  must  be  used.  Before  that,  the  expense  is  payable  out 
of  the  special  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — that  you  have  had  to 
employ  additional  men  in  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  ? 

^Ir.  Satterfield.  We  have  had  167  temporary  deputies  who  have 
been  employed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  President’s 
proclamations  under  the  alien  enemy  act  of  investigations  violations 
of  the  draft  act  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  not  infractions  of  the  draft  act,  for  instance, 
been  investigated  by  the  agents  who  work  under  ^Ir.  Bielaski  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Bielaski  has  agents  or  investigators,  but  our 
deputies  have  the  expenses  incmved  in  arresting  these  people. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  have  been  arrested  ? 

kir.  Satterfield.  Throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I can  not  tell  you  that,  sir,  because  action  is 
being  continuously  taken  in  86  districts 

Mr.  Byrnes  (mterposmg).  I mean,  have  there  been  a sufficient 
number  of  increased  arrests  to  take  160  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  It  did  not  take  the  160  for  that.  You  must 
remember  that  we  had  to  list  these  people.  These  employees  also 
render  clerical  assistance  in  the  marshals’  offices.  To  give  you  an 
idea,  recently  we  had  to  handle  five  and  a half  million  water-front 
passes.  Now,  how  could  we  handle  such  work  with  the  ordinary 
lorce  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  These  water-front  passes  are  for  the  * alien 
enemies  traveling  around  the  water  fronts  and  keeping  them  within 
certain  zones. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  have  to  report  at  the  marshal’s  office? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  required  more  work  and  necessitated  the 
employment  of  additional  men  ? 

My  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Philadelphia,  New  Jersey,  especially  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey.  This  proposition  could  not  be  handled 
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with  the  ordinary  force.  Additional  men  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  marshal  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  matters  that  are  put  up 
to  him  and  for  which  he  is  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  have  these  men  been  assigned  ? Have  you 
stated  the  States  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  New  York,  Nev 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  can  give  you  a list,  if  you  so  desire,  showing 
how  many  are  charged  to  each  district. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  a short  state- 
ment as  to  where  the  additional  employees  have  been  placed  so  that 
it  can  be  read  in  connection  with  your  statement  as  to  the  necessity 
existing  at  those  points. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 


Stntetaent  of  tr-inporar}!  deputies  under  national  security  and  defense  apjero/yriation 


Arizona 1 

Arkansas,  eastern 1 

California,  northern 5 

California,  southern 1 

Connecticut 9 

Florida,  northern 2 

Florida,  southern 2 

Georgia,  northern 1 

Hawaii 1 

Illinois,  northern 7 

Illinois,  southern 5 

Indiana 2 

Iowa,  southern 3 

Kansas 2' 

Louisiana,  eastern 2 

Maine 1 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 6 

Michigan,  eastern 2 

Michigan,  western 1 

Minnesota 2 

Mississippi,  southern 1 

Missouri,  eastern 1 

Missouri,  western 1 

Montana 1 

New  Hampshire 1 - 


New  Jersey 9 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York,  eastern 12 

New  York,  southern 16 

New  York,  western 10 

North  Carolina,  western 1 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio,  southern 6 

Oklahoma,  eastern 7 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania,  eastern 4 

Pennsylvania,  western 3 

Porto  Rico 2 

Rhode  Island 4 

Tennessee,  western 3 

Texas,  northern 1 

Texas,  southern 1 

Texas,  western 2 

Virginia,  eastern 2 

Washington,  eastern 3 

Washington,  western 5 

Wisconsin,  eastern 5 

Wisconsin,  western 2 

Total 167 


Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  these  people  assigned  solely  to  the  duty  of  issu- 
ing these  passes  and  arresting  penple  for  violations  of  the  draft  act 
or  are  they  employees  who  have  been  put  in  there  and  who  will  never 
hereafter  be  removed  from  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  They  are  all  temporary  and  are  paid  from  the 
special  defense  fund,  which  continues  up  to  June  30.  If  it  is  not  con- 
tinued, they  go  out.  The  instructions  given  to  the  marshals  are  that 
these  special  deputies  are  to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly 
dispense  with  their  services.  I have  watched  this  very  carefully,  as 
Mr.  Kennard  will  teU  you,  in  reference  to  the  expenses  under  the 
appropriation  ^‘Salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  marshals.’^  There  has 
not  been  a salary  increased  under  “Salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of 
marshals’’  in  the  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  three  in- 
creased may  be  $100  or  $200,  and  there  has  been  a decrease  of  over 
$20,000,  or  thereabout. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  ? 
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Mr.  Satterfield.  In  cutting  off  men  who  were  not  needed  on 
regular  work.  For  instance,  in  eastern  Oklahoma  we  pretty  nearly 
broke  up  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  Indians,  and  afterward  many 
men  appointed  for  that  purpose  were  taken  off.  In  eastern  Kentucky 
we  have  done  away  with  fee  deputies  and  put  on  regular  salaried 
deputies,  which  has  obviated  the  necessity  for  so  many.  We  cov- 
ered the  work  of  18  men  with  11  deputies  on  regular  salaries,  instead 
of  having  people  on  fees  who  were  liable  to  be  out  sometimes  working 
up  fees  for  their  particular  section.  We  have  done  away  with  nearly 
all  of  the  fee  deputies. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I would  like  to  say  that  this  estimate  is  not  greater 
than  the  estimated  expense  of  the  current  year,  because  we  have  re- 
ported and  will  undoubtedly  need  a deficiency  for  the  current  year 
of  $270,000,  which  is  now  before  the  committee.  Once  a war  matter 
becomes  a case  in  court,  and  there  are  about  5,000  afdditional  cases 
now,  it  is  taken  care  of  under  this  regular  appropriation  and  not  under 
the  special  appropriation,  known  as  the  defense  fund. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  balance  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  balance  of  the  current  appropriation  on  xVjiril 
1 was  $150,000.  We  now  have  about  $35,000  only  in  the  Treasury, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  pay  our  May  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  pay  these  new  deputies  you  have 
appointed  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  deputies  Mr.  Satterfield  was  discussing  are 
paid  out  of  a special  appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
of  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  get  out  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  had  altogether  $575,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  spent  that  $575,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard;  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  left  of  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  about  $300,000  now.  Perhaps  further 
explanation  is  needed  as  to  why  we  have  such  a large  balance.  We 
have  been  using  this  fund  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  mov- 
ing— that  is,  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 
pending  a deficiency  appropriation  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hold  on  a minute.  You  have  not  switched  over  to 
Mr.  Bielaski's  Bureau  of  Information  item,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  You  asked  me  what  balance  we  had. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I meant  under  this  particular  item.  How  much  was 
allotted^from  this  $550,000  to  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  was  no  ultimate  allotment  to  this  particu- 
lar item  and  there  has  not  been  any  exchange  of  funds  between  this 
item  and  the  special  appropriation. 

• Mr.  Satterfield.  The  original  amount  set  aside  for  the  deputy 
marshals  out  of  this  national  security  and  defence  fund  was  $110,000, 
but  that  was  before  this  national  security  and  defense  fund  was 
$100,000,  but  that  was  before  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria- 
Hungary.  But  that  $100,000  has  not  been  sufficient.  ' 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  MARSHALS  AND  SPECIAL  DEPUTY 
MARSHALS  UNDER  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  FUND. 


(See  p.  1490.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  balance  have  you  of  that  $100,000? 
That  is  what  I asked. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  has  all  been  used. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  used  up  the  $100,000  in  the  employment 
and  the  expenses  of  your  marshals  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes.  In  payment  of  salaries  and  expenses  of 
marshals  and  special  deputy  marshals  under  national  security  and 
defense,”  as  it  is  called.  You  understand  that  all  expenses  of  car- 
rying thesef  alien  enemies  to  the  internment  camps  are  paid  out  of  this 
special  defense  appropriation,  because  we  have  no  other  appropria- 
tion available. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  just  what  you  mean. 
You  say  that  appropriation,  as  we  know,  will  expire  July  1 ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  including  in  this  item  here  now  a sufficient 
sum  for  you  to  carry  on  that  work  independent  of  the  appropriations 
that  you  have  had  under  the  security  and  defense  fund  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  For  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  These  estimates  under 
consideration  were  made  before  we  had  orders  for  internment  of 
alien  enemies  and  the  regular  appropriation  is  not  under  the  law 
available.  We  estimated  what  we  thought  at  that  time  was  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  amount  will  carry  us  through. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  expect  that  Congress  will  extend  the  appro- 
priation that  was  given  the  President  to  carry  on  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  the  Congress  does  not  do  that,  then  you  will 
not  have  any  funds  for  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Then  we  will  have  no  funds  for  these  special 
deputies  and  we  will  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  help. 

Mr.  Kennard.  With  regard  to  this  particular  item,  we  have  at  the 
present  time  between  four  and  five  thousand  new  cases  (roughly 
speaking)  in  court,  and  we  have  a very  large  number  of  prisoners 
under  the  so-called  selective-draft  act,  the  enforced  morality  acts 
and  the  espionage  acts.  These  cases  are  creating  a great  deal  more 
travel  and  expense  in  executing  writs  and  in  carrying  on  other  activi- 
ties under  this  appropriation.  They  are  so  great  that  they  have 
caused  us  to  report  for  the  current  year  a deficiency  in  this  appro- 
priation of  $270,000,  which,  if  furnished  by  Congress,  will  make  the 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  greater  even  than  the  estimate 
for  1919.  It  is  on  account  of  this  increased  business,  which  will 
undoubtedly  continue  even  if  the  war  should  terminate,  that  we 
have  made  this  estimate  of  $1,730,000,  which  is  really  conservative, 
because  it  is  less  than  is  needed  for  the  business  we  are  now  handling 
without  regard  to  and  exclusive  of  the  alien  enemy  work.  Is  that 
clear  ? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  is  entirely  clear,  but  it  is  an 
entirely  different  statement  from  the  one  that  has  been  made.  Now, 
that  is  the  explanation  of  this  increase  of  $150,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a great  deal  of  related  business 
transacted  that  does  not  come  under  this  appropriation  until  after  it 
goes  into  the  courts.  There  is  much  preliminary  work  before  the 
cases  get  into  court  which  is  handled  by  special  deputy  marshals 
and  others.  For  such  work  we  have  a large  nunber  of  special  dep- 
uty marshals,  but  they  are  not  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  some  new  language  or  legislation  in  this 
item ; what  have  you  to  say  in  explanation  of  that  ? 

^Ir.  Kennard.  The  first  item  of  new  legislation  is  the  addition  of 
the  words  ^^and  motor-driven.^’  The  Attorney  General  has  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  the  marshal  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  changing  the  two  prison  vans  into  motor  vehicles,  and  selling 
the  four  horses.  The  marshal’s  office  reports  that  this  action  will 
effect  a great  economy,  or,  at  least,  if  not  a great  economy,  a con- 
siderable economy,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  feeding  and  shoeing 
the  horSes.  The  marshal  estimates  that  it  will  cost  about  $2,000  to 
put  motors  into  these  vans,  whereas  it  costs  about  $1,500  annually 
to  feed  and  shoe  the  horses.  The  marshal  has  not  considered  the 
cost  of  gasoline  in  his  estimate,  but,  UiOtwithstanding  that,  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  quite  an  econom}^  to  put  motors  into  the  vans. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  what  purpose  are  those  vans  used? 

Mr.  Kennard.  To  transport  prisoners  to  and  from  court  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Tliose  are  vans  that  are  used  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  I have  here  the  marshal’s  statement  if 
you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  I would  like  to  ask  is  this:  Do  you  consider 
that  this  gives  you  authority  to  purchase  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  do  not  propose  to  purchase,  but  we  propose 
to  put  motors  in  the  present  vans. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  a provision  for  the  repair  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  wdll  cover  that  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  I think  we  can  get  by  with  that. 

^Ii\  Satterfield.  Tlie  marshal  has  just  requested  us  to  purchase 
two  horses  at  an  expense  of  six  or  seven  hundred  doUars,  but  we  have 
put  that  aside  until  we  can  find  out  what  action  the  committee  wiU 
take  on  this  provision. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  marshal  states  that  the  cost  of  one  year’s  livery 
for  four  horses  is  $1,320,  or  $27.50  per  month  each,  and  $232  for 
shoeing.  That  amount,  of  course,  will  be  saved,  and  we  wiU  have 
the  cost  of  oil  and  gasoline  only.  Incidentally  we  will  have  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  order  to  clearly  have  that  authorit}q  it  would 
seem  to  be  better  to  have  the  word  '^alteration”  inserted  there. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  would  be  better.  It  wmuld  be  better  to  say 
“maintenance,  alteration,  and  repair.” 

guards  for  vessels  attached  IN  admiralty. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  another  proviso  on  page  565. 
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Mr.  Kennard.  The  present  law  under  which  we  are  o])erating 
allows  an  expense  of  only  12.50  per  day  for  keeping  vessels  attached 
in  admiralty,  which  allows  only  one  guard  at  $2.50  for  24  hours 
work.  That  is  altogether  inadequate  compensation,  and  we  have  to 
have  more  than  one  guard  in  such  matters  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. Where  we  do  employ  a number  of  guards  or  pay  them  a 
different  rate  of  compensation,  we  have  to  have  a special  taxation 
by  the  court  and  approval  by  the  President,  which  burdens  the  Presi- 
dent with  matters  he  ought  to  be  relieved  of.  This  provision  of  law 
was  enacted  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  does  not  fit  the  present  circum- 
stances at  all.  The  provision  is  section  829  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  that  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  $2.50  for  a day  of  24  hours.  The  comptrol- 
ler holds  that  the  law  provides  for  one  guard  only,  and  you  can  see 
how  inadequate  that  will  be  in  cases  where  we  have  to  seize  vessels 
that  are  involved  in  the  German  propaganda.  Therefore,  we  would 
like  to  have  authority  to  employ  guards  in  the  discretion  of  the 
courts,  and  pay  them  out  of  this  appropriation,  without  involving 
the  President  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  another  proviso  there. 

PER  DIEM  IN  lieu  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  proposes  changing  the  method  of  keeping 
the  accounts  of  the  deputy  inarshals  and  marshals.  Instead  of 
allowing  them  actual  expenses  within  the  maximum  allowance  of  $3 
and  $4  per  day  fixed  by  Congress,  this  would  allow  them  that  amount 
in  lieu  of  subsistence.  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that  we  have  had 
100  letters  from  Congressmen  and  Senators  within  the  last  few 
months  asking  for  an  increase  of  the  $3  rate,  which  is  fixed  as  the 
maximum  for  deputy  marshals’  subsistence  expenses.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  country  it  is  impossible  for  a deputy  to  keep  his  expen- 
ses within  the  limit  mentioned. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  the  law  now  stands,  under  this  appropriation 
you  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  travel  and  the  actual  expenses  of 
subsistence  as  reported  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Within  the  limit  of  $3  per  day  for  the  deputy 
marshals  and  $4  for  the  marshals  for  subsistence.  We  are  not 
proposing  any  change  whatever  in  the  maximum  limitation,  but  are 
simply  proposing  to  substitute  a flat  per  diem  in  lieu  of  the  report  of 
actual  expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  general  practice  in  your  office?  Wliat 
does  it  amount  to  practically?  Do  your  people  ordinarily  report 
expenses  that  amount  to  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  do;  yes,  sir;  in  nearly  aU  cases;  but  they  are 
losing  on  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  at  the  present  time  you  are  actually 
allowing  a maximum  for  subsistence  of  S3  and  $4  per  day? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sm;  with  a great  deal  of  red  tape  and  difficulty 
in  the  examination  of  vouchers,  taking  up  the  time  of  the  department, 
the  comptroller,  and  the  auditor. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  people  do  not  find  any  day,  and  now  and 
again,  when  their  expenses  do  not  run  below  the  maximum  amount  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally:  but  on  another  da^^  they  run 
over  that  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  can  not  report  expenses  above  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Kennard.  They  can  not  collect  it. 

]\Ir.  Mondell.  I asked  you  whether  or  not  at  the  present  time  you 
are  actually  allowing  the  maximmm  for  subsistence  of  $3  and  $4  per 
da}^? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Practically  so.  There  are,  however,  a few  days 
when  actual  expenses  will  not  reach  the  maximum. 

^Ir.  Satterfield.  If  a man  takes  the  train  at  3 o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  takes  only  one  meal 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  a man  starts  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
ought  not  to  have  the  maximum  for  that  day,  even  under  a per  diem 
allowance. 

iMi-.  Kennard.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  proposed  the  Avords 
‘^subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney 
General.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  would  this  allowance  of  S3  and  S4 
per  day  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  changing  the  present  practice  from  the 
actually  reported  expenditures,  limited  to  S3  and  S4  per  day,  increase 
your  expenditures  under  this  item  ? 

Ml*.  Kennard.  I do  not  knoAV.  I think  that  the  increase  in  expense 
Avould  be  very  slight.  It  Avould  be  limited  only  to  those  cases  at  the 
present  time  in  Avhich  the  reported  and  alloAved  expenses  are  lesss 
than  the  maximum,  and,  as  before  stated,  theA’  are  comparatively  few. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  AA^hat  extent,  if  any,  could  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  be  reduced  by  paying  your  men  on  the  basis  of  a 
straight  per  diem  alloAvance  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question,  as  it  applies 
to  Avork  in  the  field,  also  to  Avork  in  the  auditor’s  and  comptroller’s 
offices,  AA'ith  AAffiich  Ave  have  very  little  to  do,  as  Avell  as  to  AVork  in  our 
own  department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  knoAv  about  the  expense  in  }^our  office  on  ac- 
count of  checking  up  those  expense  accounts,  do  you  not  ? 

kir.  Kennard.  In  our  oaaui  office  it  AAmuld  reduce  the  Avork  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  Avould  not  dispense  with  the  services  of  a single, 
solitary  clerk,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  questionable.  At  the  present  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  work  due  to  the  Avar,  Ave  nave  some  additional 
clerks  paid  out  of  the  special  defense  fund,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  them  could  be  dispensed  AAith. 

It  is  a troublesonie  matter  for  the  deputies  to  make  up  their  accounts 
of  actual  expenses.  It  takes  time  and  attention  that  they  could  other- 
AAuse,  and  AAuth  advantage,  give  to  the  service  in  hand.  Instead  of 
this  they  must  putter  around  AAuth  little  receipts  and  memoranda  of 
one  thing  and  another.  It  harasses  a deputy  in  many  Avays  and 
takes  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  really  important  business 
that  he  has  in  hand,  namely,  executing  Avarrants,  serving  subpoenas, 
etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  officers  and  employees,  your  esti- 
mate for  1919,  as  compared  Avith  the  expenditures  for  1917,  sIioaa's  a 
considerable  increase.  Am  I correct  in  believing  that  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  year  1918  Avould  more  nearly  approach  the  sum 
that  you  noAA'  estimate  of  $1,225,000? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  can  give  you  a statement  of  the 
present  roll. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I want  to  know  is  this:  Are  you  taking  on  any 
additional  employees,  or  are  you  increasing  the  compensation  of  any 
employees  here  provided  for? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  ar(j  not  increasing  or  proposing  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  employees,  although  this  might  he  done  if  it  should 
appear  necessary  and  justifiable  in  special  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  many  more  employees  now  than  we  had  in  1917. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  is,  why  are  you  proposing  to  increase 
your  present  roll  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  under  this  item.  If  you  are  proposing  to  increase 
your  present  roll,  what  increase  do  you  propose  to  make,  and  if  you 
propose  to  increase  the  compensation  of  your  employees,  how  much 
is  estimated  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I would  like  to  state  that  we  do  not  propose  as  a 
prearranged,  or  even  a probable  matter,  to  increase  the  compenstion 
of  any  employees.  By  reason  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work 
executed  under  appropriation,  w'e  can  not  have  a definite  program 
for  a coming  year,  because  we  do  not  know  what  conditions  we  will 
come  in  contact  with.  In  judicial*  matters  we  can  not  know,  in  ad- 
vance, whether  we  will  increase  our  force  or  where,  because  that  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business  which  may 
develop.  In  this  respect,  our  department  is  unique. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  estimate  based  on  a contemplated  increase 
of  the  force  to  any  considerable  extent  above  the  force  now  employed  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  statutory  salaries  of  the  United  States  mar- 
shals amount  to  $320,000.  Our  present  roll  for  deputies  is  $877,000: 
thus,  $1,197,000  is  the  present  total  roll.  We  have  allowed  for  a slight 
expansion. 

INCREASES  IN  SALARIES  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  $1,225,000  for  officials  and  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  contemplates  a very  small  expansion  of  the 
present  roll;  yes,  sir.  However,  a little  of  that  is  to  be  deducted, 
because  you  will  find  by  referring  to  past  expenditures  that  we  are 
substituting  salaried  deputies  for  fee  deputies.  We  expended  in 
1917  on  account  of  fees  of  fee  deputies  $13,428.21,  and  we  estimate 
for  that  purpose  in  1919  only  $5,000.  When  we  terminate  the  ser- 
vices of  a fee  deputy  and  employ  a salaried  deputy  it,  of  course, 
reduces  the  expense  on  account  of  fee  deputies,  but  increases  the 
salary  roll.  We  would  like  to  abolish  fee  deputies  altogether. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  account  for  $8,000  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  $25,000  additional?  Why  are  you 
asking  for  that? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We.  have  allowed  for  a slightly  increased  force  in 
cases  where  it  may  be  necessary  on  account  of  increasing  business. 
There  is' and  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  can  not  properly  be, 
any  definite  program.  Section  10  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1896  (29 
Stat.  L.,  182),  prescribes  definitely  how  and  when  additional  deputies 
may  be  employed. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  made  that  estimate  without  having  any 
definite  program? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  this  additional  amount  so  that  if  it  becomes 
necessary  you  can  employ  additional  men. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SATTERFiELDr  We  may  have  a few  increases  in  salaries.  There 
is  one  case  in  Wyoming  where  we  are  paying  a deputy  marshal  $300. 
He  has  a family  to  support,  and  he  can  not  live  on  that  salary.  We 
will  have  to  increase  his  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  will  give  him  $900. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  that  be  only  one? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  There  are  a few  other  instances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Any  increases  that  will  be  made  will  be  increases 
in  the  very  low  salaries,  as  I understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  is  for  salaries  of  United  States 
district  attorneys  and  expenses  of  United  States  district  attorneys 
and  their  regular  assistants,  etc.  Your  current  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  is  $620,000  and  you  are  asking  $660,000. 

Mr.  Kenx^ard.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  also  asking  for  a deficiency  of 
$50,000  for  the  current  }mar,  which,  if  granted,  will  make  the  esti- 
mates for  1919  $10,000  less  than  the  appropriations  for  1918.  There 
is  a material  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  district  attorneys  arising 
out  of  the  new  business  due  to  the  war,  and  there  is  a strenuous 
demand  for  additional  clerks  to  district  attorneys,  who  are  paid  out  of 
this  appropriation. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Is  the  clerical  assistance  paid  for  out  of  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  In  what  districts  has  this  increase  occurred  that  has 
made  it  necessaiy  for  you  to  ask  for  a deficiency  and  for  this  increased 
estimate  ? 

IMr.  Kenx'Ard.  In  answering  that  question,  we  miust  bear  in  mind 
that  a portion  of  the  expenses  for  the  current  year  are  still  prospective 
and  were  so  in  larger  proportion  at  the  time  we  made  the  estimate. 
Thus  we  had  to  obtain  estimates  on  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  year 
and  consolidate  them  with  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  expired 
portion.  The  result  of  that  work  is  given  in  this  statement  [exhibiting 
it],  which  shows  quite  a large  number  of  districts,  as  you  wifi,  notice, 
that  are  involved  in  the  mcreases.  It  would  make  a very  Ymluminous 
record.  In  the  last  column,  you  will  find  the  increases  indicated  in 
black,  and  where  there  has  been  a decrease  you  will  find  it  indicated 
in  red  figures.  As  }mu  will  see,  the  increase  is  quite  general. 

Mr.  By'RNES.  The  black  represents  increases  and  the  red  decreases? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir.  The  net  increase  after  deducting  the 
decrease  is  $60,000,  but  we  discounted  that  a little  because  we  know 
they  are  liable  to  guess  high. 

Mr.  Mondell.  MTiat  allowances,  if  any,  have  you  had  from  other 
funds  which  you  have  used  in  connection  with  this  appropriation  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  Up  to  the  close  of  March  we  had  used  only 
out  of  the  defense  fund  which  was  related  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  the  necessity  of  using  any  sums 
for  these  purposes  other  than  the  sum  you  now  ask,  $660,000,  and  if 
so,  from  what  source  do  you  expect  to  get  the  additional  moneys? 
You  said  you  had  used  to  March  31  $8,189.33  of  the  national-defense 
fund,  and  my  question  now  is  what  are  you  going  to  do  next  year  under 
this  appropriation  ? Are  you  also  depending,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
that  you  now  are  asking  here,  on  other  funds  and  other  sources  for 
additional  money  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  we  think  the  estimate  will  cover  all  that  may 
be  lawfully  paid  from  this  appropriation. 

FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is: 

,l^or  fees  of  Unite'l  States  district  attorney  for  the  District  of  < ’olumhia,  S33,590. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  asking  the  same  appropriation  that  we  have 
for  the  current  year.  There  is  no  change  except  that  we  are  propos- 
ing to  make  the  same  limitation  on  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  for  all  other  district 
attorneys.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
different. 

Mil  Byrnes.  What  does  he  get  ? 

]Mr.  Kennard.  At  present  he  is  getting  $5  a day. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  All  other  district  attorneys  are  getting  $4. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  that  provision  made  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I do  not  think  it  is  a provision  of  law  but  the 
growth  of  a custom. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  this  appropriation  of  $33,500  the  district  attor- 
ney is  limited  to  $15,000  for  his  deputies  and  assistants,  $10,000  for 
clerical  and  messenger  hire,  and  $2,500  for  fees,  rent,  fuel,  stationery, 
printing,  etc.  In  addition  to  that  what  salar}^  does  the  district 
attorney  receive  out  of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  district  attorney  receives  indirectly  out  of  this 
appropriation  $5,800  only. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  what  other  appropriations  is  he  paid  % 

Mr.  Kennard.  He  receives  this  $5,800  as  fees;  his  salary  is  $200, 
as  prescribed  by  an  old  statute,  and  it  is  paid  from  the  appropria- 
tion Salaries  and  expenses  of  district  attorneys.  United  States 
courts,”  just  recently  discussed. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Making  $6,000  in  all? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  $6,000  as  his  total  compensation. 

assistants  to  attorney  general  AND  TO  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
ATTORNEYS  IN  SPECIAL  CASES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  assistants  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  United  States  district  attorne}^s  employed  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  aid  in  special  cases,  etc. 

■Mr.  Satterfield.  There  was  $175,000  appropriated  in  1917  and 
$152,236  expended.  In  the  present  year  the  appropriation  was 
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SI 50,000  and  $91,805.17  has  been  expended  up  to  March  31,  1918. 
The  trouble  vuth  these  special  assistants  is  that  some  of  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  to  the  attorneys  are  to  be  fixed  at  the  termination  of  the 
cases,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  until  that  time  what  the 
amount  will  be.  So  that  they  are  coming  in  every  now  and  then, 
and  only  after  the  year  is  over  are  we  able,  sometimes,  to  determine 
what  amount  is  to  be  paid  in  certain  c'ases.  So  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  leeway. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  have  they  been  doing  during  the  past  ^’■ear 
under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Well,  I judge  Mr.  Graham  had  better  discuss 
that  question,  if  the  committee  so  desires. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I would  like  to  know  what  they  have  been  doing 
and  what  amounts  have  been  expended? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I have  here  a statement  showing  in  detail  the 
expenditures  to  January  15,  1918,  aggregating  $66,828.97,  and  the 
names  of  each  one  of  the  attorneys. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  it  happen  that  with  the  fiscal  year 
advanced  as  far  as  it  is  you  have  onl}-  paid  out  of  this  fund  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  % Does  not  that  mean  you  will  not 
expend  the  ajipropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Monde LL.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  will  more  than  expend  it,  and  we  have  requested 
Congress  to  grant  us  $25,000  additional.  The  balance  of  this  appro- 
priation in  the  Treasury  on  March  31  was  less  than  the  balance  on 
March  31  the  previous  year.  A large  portion  of  the  money  is  paid 
out  after  the  termination  of  a case,  and  the  payments  are  not  made 
in  a methodical  and  regular  manner,  that  is,  from  month  to  month, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  appropriations;  consequently  the  balance 
at  any  given  date  is  liable  to  be  misleading. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  can  you  estimate  at  this  time  a deficiency 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  say  you  have  not  as  jet  fixed  the  com- 
pensation of  some  of  these  attorneys  or  determined  wliat  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  ? 

klr.  Kennard.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed.  Let  me  state  that  on 
March  31  we  had  in  the  Treasury  $45,000  of  that  appropriation;  on 
March  31  of  the  previous  year,  with  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  as 
against  $150,000  this  year,  we  had  $77,000.  Now,  we  had  $25,000 
more  and  yet  we  had  a larger  balance  b}"  $32,000,  which  is  strong 
evidence  that  we  are  running  back  on  current  business. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  tiie  largest  compensation  per  month  or 
per  annum  you  are  now  paying  or  have  agreed  to  pay  under  this 
item  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  About  $12,000  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  whom  is  that  paid  and  what  are  the  cases  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  It  is  paid  to  Mi\  Biggs,  who  took  Mr.  Justice^ 
place  out  on  the  coast ; he  is  handling  withdrawn  oil  lands  and  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  suits. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  were  you  paying  Mr.  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  same  amount.  Mr.  Justice  dinpped  dead 
out  there  last  July  and  Mr.  Biggs  was  appointed  in  his  place  to  handle 
those  cases.  The  work  he  has  been  doing  out  there  is  in  suits  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  coimection  with  withdrawn  oil  lands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wiat  other  attorneys  are  you  paying  large  fees  ? * 
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Mr.  Satterfield.  There  is  one  other  out  there  who  is  helping  him 
in  that  woik — Frank  Hall  got  $8,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Well,  that  was  per  annum;  that  is  the  amount 
he  got  per  year  and  for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  no  regular  attorneys  who  can  handle 
these  important  cases  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  You  mean  district  attorneys  or  attorneys  in  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  district  attorneys  or  attorneys  in  the  depart- 
ment; regular  employees. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I imagine  we  have  people  who  can  do  that  work, 
• hut  they  are  actively  engaged  with  their  regular  official  duties. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  you  are  paying  these  large  salaries  are  more  able  and  competent 
as  attorneys  than  your  regular  United  States  attorneys  and  attorneys 
/ in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  They  have  possibly  had  more  experience  in  the 
class  of  work  they  are  doing,  because  they  are  experts  in  that  line 
of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Justice,  who  was  a very  fine  man  and  whom  I 
esteemed  as  a friend,  had  had  no  experience  whatever  on  this  class  of 
work  and  knew  nothing  of  it  whatever  at.  the  time  you  put  him  at 
work  on  those  oil  cases.  He  made  a splendid  record;  there  is  no 
question  about  that;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  a matter  of  experience, 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Well,  Mr.  Justice  was  in  the  courts  out  there, 
and  I happened  to  be  m court  when  he  defended  cases  in  California 
against  some  pretty  high-priced  talent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  he  made  a mag- 
nificent record. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  And  we  had  to  put  on  a man  who  could  carry 
on  the  work  that  he  started,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  them 
for  the  salaries  we  pay  in  the  department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  found,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice,  that  you 
could  get  a man  who,  although  he  was  a good  lawyer,  had  had  no 
special  training  in  that  class  of  work;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  Mr. 
Justice’s  memory,  which  I hold  in  high  regard,  to  say  that  when  you 
appointed  him  he  was  just  a good  country  lawyer.  You  appointed 
him  out  there  and  he  made  a fine  record,  but  you  appointed  him 
just  as  you  could  have  appointed  an  attorney  on  your  regular  force. 

Mr.  Kennard.  1 assume  that  the  Attorney  General  knew  him  or 
had  reliable  information  about  his  ability. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  on  this  list  the  name  of  Frank  B.  Carstar- 
phen,  who  has  been  employed  on  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Warren, 
and  he  receives  $1,707.78  per  month.  Was  not  that  a case  that 
could  have  been  handled  by  your  ordinary  force? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Carstarphen  received  $1,707.78  for  services 
from  July  1 to  November  30,  1917,  not  this  amount  per  month.  A 
certificate  is  made  each  time  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary 
force  to  handle  the  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Warren? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I am  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  a rather  long  statement,  but  we  generally 
■ put  those  statements  in  the  record  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  every  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tlien  we  will  have  this  put  in  the  record. 

DEPAI-tTMENT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Washington,  May  1,  1918. 

1.  There  is  a separate  appropriation  for  antitrust  work,  and  men  employed  under 
this  appropriation  are  not  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  special  assistants.  The 
two  appropriations,  and  their  purposes,  should  be  distinguished. 

2.  This  appropriation  for  special  assistants  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  15 
years.  It  formerly  was  $250,000,  but  since  1913  it  has  been  reduced  Irom  time  to  time 
until  last  year  it  was  reduced  from  $175,000  to  $150,000. 

3.  Of  the  appropriation  in  1917,  which  was  $175,000,  there  had  beeo  disbursed  on 
the  30th  dav  of  April,  1917,  the  sum  of  $101,640.. 

4.  Of  the  1918  appropriation  of  $150,000  there  had  been  disbursed  on  April  30,  1918, 
the  sum  of  $102,436. 

5.  There  was  disbursed  under  the  appropriation  for  1917  the  tctal  of  $152,000,  and 
as  the  appropriation  for  1918  is  $150,000  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure  there  will  be 
a deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1918.  In  anticipation  of  this  the  increase 
in  the  appropriation  was  asked. 

6.  The  purposes  for  which  this  appropriation  is  used,  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of 
it  exists  to-day  not  only  as  fully,  but  more  fully  than  in  the  years  gone  by.  For  the 
reason  that  the  time  of  the  district  attorney,  and  his  regular  assistants,  is  necessarily 
la  g3ly  taken  up  with  prosecutions  growing  out  of  war  conditions,  and  he  and  his  force 
therefore  have  much  less  time  to  give  to  important  cases  requiring  absence  from  the 
office  and  investigation,  than  thev  did. 

7.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  allotment  from  the  emergency  appropriation 
by  the  President  can  not  be  used  for  any  purposes  but  war  purposes,  and  consequently 
can  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  this  appropriation  for  special  assistants  has 
been  used  in  the  past.  The  purposes  for  which  this  appropriation  has  been  used  were 
cases  somthing  like  the  following : 

(1)  Where  the  district  attorney  was  disqualified  by  reason  of  previous  connection 
with  the  case. 

(2)  Where  there  was  an  involved  and  long  drawn  out  trial  in  the  case  which  had 
been  tried  by  the  outgoing  district  attorney,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and 
it  came  up  either  for  a retrial  or  argument  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  the  outgoing 
district  attorney’s  acquaintance  with  the  case  would  render  it  advisable  to  employ  him  .. 

(3)  Where  the  case  involved  certain  classes  of  important  legislation,  requiring  some 
special  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation. 

(4)  Large  and  involved  postal  fraud  cases. 

(5)  Bank  failure  cases  involving  accounting  and  banking  methods. 

(6)  Where  a case  is  intricate  and  involves  elaborate  examination  of  papers  and 
records. 

(7)  Cases  involving  large  sums,  where  the  law  has  to  be  made  by  reason  of  lack  of 
decisions,  and  constructions  of  it  by  the  court. 

(8)  Cases  requiring  time  and  special  attention  and  examination  of  papers  and 
records  at  different  places. 

(9)  Cases  involving  a large  number  of  transactions,  and  conspiracy,  with  a number 
of  defendants,  as,  for  instance,  the  oleomargarine  cases. 

(10)  When  there  are  a number  of  cases  of  the  same  kind  pending  in  different  judicia  1 
districts  to  secure  uniformity  of  action  and  procedure. 

(11)  Irrigation  or  land  suits  involving  title  litigation  in  different  States. 

(12)  Condemnations  under  the  forestry  acts,  involving  special  knowledge  and  equip  - 
ment  as  to  the  matter  of  titles  in  different  districts  and  States. 

_ 8.  The  average  of  cases  of  the  above  character  demanding  special  assistants  con- 
tinues about  the  same  from  time  to  time,  while  new  cases  spring  up  out  of  new  statutes 
or  new  legislation.  In  short  this  appropriation  has  been  used  in  all  matters  where 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  crowded  condition  of  business  in  the  district  attor- 
ney’s office  at  the  time  growing  out  of  local  conditions,  made  it  necessary  to  relieve 
him  and  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a special  assistant  in  order  to  have  it  promptly 
and  carefully  handled. 

9.  As  stated,  the  district  attorneys  to-day,  on  account  of  war  legislation,  have  very 
much  less  time  for  these  important  matters  than  they  had  before,  and  the  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  additional  special  assistants  is  therefore  greater. 

For  these  reasons  the  increase  in  the  appropriation  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  interests  and  the  prompt  and  expeditious  litigation  in  the  courts. 
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Statement  of  amounts  paid  to  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney  General  and  to  special  assistants  to  United  States  attorneys  from  the  appropriation  ^A^ay 
of  special  assistant  attorneys,  United  States  courts,  1917,"  in  the  period  from  July  1,  1916,  to  Jan.  15,  1918,  inclusive — Continued. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  anticipating  a deficiency  of  S25,000  in  this 
item,  making  $175,000,  and  you  are  asking  $200,000.  What  is  the 
state  of  your  business  justifying  an  increase  of  $25,000  over  what  you 
anticipate  your  expenditures  will  be  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  is  entirety  prospective  and  indefinite. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  must  have  some  sort  of  basis  on  which  to 
found  your  expectations  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  You  see,  the  appropriation  is  confined  to  special 
cases  of  unusual  importance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  is  the  situation  which  leads  you  to  believe 
that  you  are  going  to  have  additional  special  cases  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  the  present  crucial  situation  which  is  develop- 
ing numerous  important  questions  growing  out  of  new  legislation — 
legislation  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  have  been  working  under  that  the  current 
year,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  And  I think  we  are  spending  more  money  than 
usual. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  asking  for  $25,000  more  than  you 
actually  expect  to  spend  this  year.  Is  there  new  legislation  or  are 
there  new  activities  over  those  of  the  current  year  anticipated  or 
known 

Ml’.  Kennard.  There  is  nothing  known  definitely,  no,  sir.  The 
Attorney  General  feels  that  there  should  be  a margin  of  safety  here, 
and  that  he  should  have  a sufficient  fund  to  meet  probable  emergencies. 
In  fact,  he  told  me  so  personalty. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  high  cost  of  living  led  to  a prospective  in- 
crease in  the  fees  and  salaries  paid  to  these  special  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I should  say  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  anything  of  that  kind  contemplated  in  the 
request  for  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  I think  not. 

FEES  OF  clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  fees  of  clerks.  I notice  you  ask 
for  an  increase  of  $35,000  over  the  1918  appropriation,  and  then  you 
ask  for  some  new  legislation.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  increased  business  due  to  the  conditions  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Kennard  has  the  number  of  new  cases  that  we  already 
have  on  the  dockets  for  this  year,  and  I believe  they  number  over 
5,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Between  4,000  and  5,000  cases  arising  under  war 
legislation.  The  appropriation  for  1918  was  insufficient  and  the 
actual  expense  for  1918  will  be  about  $235,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  asked  for  a deficiency  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  did  ask  Congress  for  a deficiency  appropriation, 
but  it  was  not  acted  upon  favorably.  It  was  probably  too  late. 
The  deficit  will  be  covered  by  certified  claims.  As  this  appropriation 
is  used  for  the  payment  of  fees  fixed  by  law,  the  deficit  may  be 
reported  to  Congress  as  certified  claims. 
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Isir.  Byrnes.  Do  you  estimate  it  wiU  amount  to  $250,000  for  this 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  for  1919.  This  year  it  wiU  amount  to  about 
$285,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  think  the  number  of  cases  docketed  indi- 
cates that  for  the  next  year  you  wiU  require  $15,000  more,  or  a total 
of  $250,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mi\  Satterfield  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a decrease  in  civil  business — that  is,  in  civil 
earnings — and  if  so,  there  is  a heavier  expense  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  MTiy? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  matter  is  somewhat  complex.  The  clerk  re- 
ceives from  individuals  and  corporations  fees  for  services  rendered 
in  civil  cases.  If  he  does  not  get  enough  from  his  civil  earnings,  he 
also  receives  fees  from  the  United  States,  pa5mble  out  of  this  appro- 
priation, for  services  rendered  .the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Up  to  what  amount  ? 

klr.  Kennard.  As  far  as  the  clerk  personalU  is  concerned,  he  is 
limited  in  all  districts  to  $3,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  understand  that.  If  he  does  not  make  a 
sufficient  amount  in  the  civil  cases,  you  then  pay  him  out  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Not  for  his  civil  work. 

kir.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  pay  him  for  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  For  services  rendered  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  if  he  does  not  receive  fees  enough  to  make 
it  amount  to  $3,500  you  make  up  the  deficit? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  clerk  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  His  earnings  from  civil  litigants  are 
sufficient  to  run  his  office,  pay  his  deputies,  pay  his  own  personal 
compensation,  and  turn  a balance  into  the  Treasury.  This  clerk,  as 
ah  other  clerks,  renders  services  to  the  United  States,  for  which  he 
is  entitled  to  certain  definite  fees,  and  he  renders  accounts  for  these 
fees,  but  we  do  not  pay  anything  on  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  the  fees  in  civil  cases  and  the  fees  in 
United  States  cases  should  not  reach  the  sum  of  $3,500,  what  happens  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Then  the  clerk  does  not  get  it.  He  just  gets  what 
he  makes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Flave  there  been  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Very  few.  In  most  cases  they  make  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  We  had  one  case  of  that  kind  last  year  down  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Kennard.  With  regard  to  the  legislation  requested,  although 
one  would  suppose  that  the  act  of  February  22,  1875,  second  supple- 
ment, B-evised  Statutes,  page  65,  is  plain  enough  in  its  provisions, 
yet  the  right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  require  a clerk  either  to 
renew  a bond  or  to  give  a larger  bond  has  been  successfully  resisted 
in  one  district  at  least,  and  this  proposed  legislation  is  submitted  to 
make  the  matter  clear  and  beyond  question.  The  clerks  in  some 
cases  object  to  renewing  their  bonds  as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  good  reason,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Because  of  some  added  cost? 
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Mr.  Satterp^ieli).  No;  there  is  no  added  cost. 

Mr.  Kennard.  No;  there  woidd  he  in  the  ease  of  an  increased  i)ond, 
hut  probably  not  on  a renewal. 

Mr.  vSatterfield.  In  the  case  where  objection  was  raised,  the 
amount  in  the  registry  of  the  court  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  bond 
given,  and  in  that  particular  district  it  was  shown  that  the*  clerk 
himself  practically  drew  the  money  out  of  the  registry  of  the  court. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  not  a perfectly  easy  and  simple  way  to 
settle  all  such  questions  without  any  legislation,  and  that  is  to  remove 
the  clerks  who  decline  to  follow  the  requirements  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  not  able  to  do  it,  Mr.  Mondell.  We  have 
no  power.  • This  proposed  legislation  provides  a method. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  only  had  one  case  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Yes;  suit  was  brought  in  court  and  the  court 
held  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  the  bond  required  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Of  course,  that  will  become  known  and  perhaps 
extend  to  other  districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  district  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Indiana. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  reason  did  the  clerk  give  for  his  refusal  to 
renew  the  bond  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  was  not  a rnatter  of  renewal,  It  was  an  increase. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  You  also  ask  for  the  following  new  legislation: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  (bis  appropriation  shall  be  uso'I  to  pay  the  fees  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  (’ourt  of  the  District  of  (V)liimbia. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Byrnes,  is  this:  The 
District  of  Columbia  last  year  cost  this  appropriation  over  $7,000 
because  of  changes  that  were  made,  moving,  etc.,  down  into  a new 
building.  You  understand  the  building  they  occupied  is  being 
repaired  and  they  removed  to  some  other  place,  which  caused  a great 
deal  of  expense  which  would  not  ordinarily  arise.  The  Attorney 
General  has  no  control  over  the  expenses  of  the  clerk’s  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  those  expenses  are  paid,  when  the  civil 
earnings  are  not  sufficient,  from  this  appropriation  which  is  supposed 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Attorney  General.  We  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  done,  but  the  comptroller  holds  it  ought  to  be  paid 
from  this  appropriation  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  get 
Congress  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  paid  out  of  an  appropriation 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Attorney  General  without  the  Attorney 
General  having  control  of  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  proviso  here  simply  says  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
expenses  of  moving,  and  where  do  you  get  authority  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  moving? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I did  not  say  expenses  of  moving.  The 
expenses  were  entailed  in  changing  his  office.  I do  not  Imov/  how 
the  expense  arose,  because  we  do  not  make  any  examination  and 
have  no  control  over  their  accounts  at  ail. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Clerks’  office  expenses  are  paid  from  earnings  or 
fees. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  In  fact,  every  expense  of  moving  is  paid  in  the 
same  way. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  wish  to  have  this  language  inserted  in  order 
that  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  this  clerk  ? 

Air.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  AIondell.  Or  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

All'.  Satterfield.  Yes,  sir;  either  do  that 

All'.  AIondell  (interposing).  Or  else  put  him  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Attorney  General  ? 

All'.  Satterfield.  Yes;  because  he  can  burden  our  appropriation, 
as  he  did  last  year,  over  $7,000,  without  our  having  any  control 
over  it. 

Air.  Kennard.  For  convenience  of  reference,  I would  state  that 
the  law  is  section  1807  of  the  District  Code  (31  Stat.  L.,  1219). 
That  is  the  law  under  which  the  Attorney  General  is  precluded  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  clerk’s  office. 

All'.  AIondell.  Going  back  for  just  a moment  to  the  item  of  assist- 
ants to  the  Attorney  General,  are  you  receiving  any  funds  from  other 
sources  than  this  appropriation  for  the  same  class  of  payments  that 
are  provided  for  under  this  head? 

All'.  Satterfield.  AYs,  sir. 

All'.  Kennard.  We  have  paid  for  expenses  related  to  those  handled 
under  this  appropriation  out  of  the  President’s  fund,  up  to  Alarch  31, 
1918,  $30,807.60;  but  I might  say  that  we  are  using  money  more  now. 
We  are  having  at  present  a number  of  important  war  matters  to 
handle,  involving  special  legal  services. 

Air.  Mondell.  How  do  you  happen  to  cbtam  moneys  out  of  the 
President’s  fund  for  these  payments  when  up  to  date  you  have  only 
obhgated  $66,000  out  of  $150,000  appropriated? 

Ah'.  Kennard.  If  the  activity  is  one  wholly  pertaining  to  the  war, 
the  Attorney  General  feels  he  should  handle  it  under  the  war  fund. 

Air.  Satterfield.  Air.  AIondell,  I vdh  give  you  just  one  illustration 
which  vdlL  explain  the  matter.  Out  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
thousands  of  people  were  arrested  and  things  were  in  a rather  serious 
condition  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  man  out  there  who  was 
big  enough  to  handle  this  busmess  and  straighten  it  out,  and  so  a 
man  who  had  been  district  attorney  in  Oregon  was  put  in  charge  of 
an  office  at  Seattle  in  order  to  straighten  out  this  difficulty. 

All'.  AIondell.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  ?^ 

All'.  Satterfield.  Suspected  alien  enemies  and  supposed  slackers. 

All'.  AIondell.  I.  W.  W.’s? 

Air.  Satterfield.  Yes.  Then,  again,  in  New  AYrk  City  AIi’. 
Wallace,  who  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  who  resigned  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  ahen 
enemy  business  of  the  port  of  New  ATork.  That  is  a rather  immense 
business  and  AK.  Wallace  is  a man  who  is  acquainted  vdth  the 
practices  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  this  bureau  over  there. 

Air.  Kennard.  A^ou  see  it  is  the  old  question  of  handhng  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  ahen  enemy  business,  before  it  gets  into  cqurt,  which 
comes,  seemingly,  properly  under  the  President’s  fund. 

All'.  AIondell.  Ai'e  you  anticipating  any  expenditures  now,  or  in 
connection  with  the  expenditures  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  for  which  you  expect  to  get  funds  from  other 
sources  ? 
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Kennard.  The  question  is  clear  enough,  but  I must  admit 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  will  have  any  such  expenses  in  1919  or 
not.  We  probably  will,  Mr.  Mondell,  and  if  we  have  no  fund  available 
such  as  we  have  at  present,  it  may  be  that  the  existing  provisions  of 
law  are  sufficiently  broad  to  justify  payment  from  this  appropriation. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  strikes  me  that  this  appropriation  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  any  case  that  the  United  States  might  have. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  but  it  must  be  a case,  and  probably  a case 
in  court,  by  the  text  of  the  appropriation;  before  it  gets  to  be  a case 
in  court  it  is  a question  whether  we  can  use  this  fund. 

FEES  OF  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  fees  of  United  States  commissioners  and  justices 
of  the  peace  you  are  asking  $175,000,  an  increase  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  I would  state  that  unless  there  is  a great  change  in 
the  situation,  this  appropriation  as  estimated  for  1919  will  be  entirely 
inadequate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  explanation  is  that  we  are  arresting  an  enor- 
mous number  of  people  for  failing  to  register,  failing  to  report  for 
examination,  selling  liquor  to  soldiers,  violating  the  Reed  amend- 
ment, making  seditious  utterances,  etc. 

Mr.  ByRNES.  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to  this  time  in  this 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  have  spent  about  $240,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  had  $150,000  originally  and  Congress  appro- 
priated a deficiency  of  $90,000.  We  are  requesting  $80,000  more, 
which  we  will  undoubtedly  need,  so  that  about  $320,000  will  cover 
the  expenses  for  the  current  year.  The  expenses  may  not  be  so 
great  in  1919.  We  think  they  will  not  be,  because  we  hope  most  of 
this  business  will  be  over  in  regard  to  arresting  people  for  evading  the 
draft,  etc.,  and  hence  we  have  not  made  such  a large  estimate. 
However,  the  estimate  is  small  even  at  that.  It  is  a little  more  than 
half  of  what  we  will  spend  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  present  situation,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  your  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  be 
as  heavy  as  they  are  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  It  is  my  opinion  they  will  not  be  as  heavy,  as  neairly 
as  I can  prophesy,  because  I am  inclined  to  believe  and  hope  that  the 
number  of  arrests  for  failing  to  register,  etc.,  will  be  materially 
decreased. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  expecting  to  spend  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  $320,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  we  are  spending  at  that  rate.  .1  might  say 
that  (roughly  speaking)  about  75  per  cent  of  this  increase  comes  in 
one  way  or  another  under  the  selective  draft  act,  so  you  can  see  that 
we  are  justified  in  making  a smaller  estimate.  Then  again  when  this 
estimate  of  $175,000  was  made  we  did  not  have  this  legislation  on  the 
statute  books  and  we  could  only  consider  it  as  a probability. 

' Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  figure  that  you  desire  to  fix  now  as  the 
sum  which,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  under  this 
item  ? 
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Mr.  Kennard.  I am  inclined  to  think  the  uncertainty  of  any  figure 
I might  give  or  arrange  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  expenses  for  the 
3^ear  beginning  next  July  would  make  it  so  comparatively  worthless 
that  it  would  be  better  policy  to  go  ahead  with  the  1175,000  until  we 
find  out  how  much  additional  we  will  need.  That  is  my  view. 

FEE  OF  .JURORS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  fees  of  jurors,  11,150,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  appropriation  as  for 
the  current  year.  These  war  matters  affect  this  appropriation  a 
little  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  have  you  to  date? 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  Treasury  balance  on  March  3 1 was  $278,305.38. 
We  are  asking  a deficiency  of  $50,000  for  the  current  year,  which  will 
probably  he  needed,  if  not  for  actual  expenditures,  for  advances. 
We  need,  particularly  in  the  items  of  fees  of  jurors  and  fees  of  wit- 
nesses, a working  margin. 

FEE  OF  WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  fees  of  witnesses,  you  ask  for  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Y es ; and  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  through  the 
current  year  without  a deficiency. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  same  explanation  holds  good  as  to  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes;  the  same  explanation  fits  both  appropriations. 

RENT  OF  ROOMS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  COURTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  ‘^  For  rent  of  rooms  for  the  United  States  courts  and 
judicial  officers,  $58,000.” 

Mr.  Kennard.  This  money  . is  nearly  all  expended  under  definite 
contracts.  The  total  expense  varies  but  little,  except  when  Congress 
establishes  new  places  for  holding  court  or  new  public  buildings  are 
occupied. 

BAILIFFS  AND  CRIERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  bailiffs  and  criers,  not  exceeding  three  bailiffs  and 
one  crier  in  each  court,  except  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
and  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  etc. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  proposing  the  same  appropriation.  Our 
expenses  are  not  increasing.  They  have  been  decreasing  somewhat 
but  not  materially. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  decrease? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Largely  because  we  are  requiring  deputy  marshals 
to  render  services  are  bailiffs,  without  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  you  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kennard.  And  eliminating  the  bailiffs.  The  decrease  from 
earlier  years  is  somewhat  marked.  In  1915  bailiffs  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $110,000  in  round  figures,  whereas  we  estimate  only  $80,000 
for  bailiffs  in  1919. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  miscellaneous  expenses  you  ask  $475,000,  an 
increase  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  running  a little  short  for  1918. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  a deficiency  of  $50,000? 

Mr.  Kennard.  That  Avas  for  1917.  We  did  not  use  it,  however. 
It  was  given  to  us  because  it  Avas  thought  at  that  time  that  Ave  Avould 
need  it  for  war  emergencies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  through  this  year  on 
$450,000  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  No,  sir;  AA^e  are  asking  for  a deficiency  of  $35,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  this  item,  I suppose  you  have  the  printing  of 
briefs,  and  the  reporting,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Kennard.  Stenographers  and  messengers  to  judges  are  paid 
out  of  it  also. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I presume  the  cost  of  printing  briefs  is  a little  higher 
than  it  was  formerly. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Yes,  sir;  slightly  higher  in  a few  small  districts 
where  the  amount  of  business  is  insufficient  to  justify  annual  con- 
tracts. In  all  the  large  districts  we  have  annual  contracts  awarded 
under  competitive  bids,  and  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase 
in  rates. 


Monday,  April  29,  1918. 

REGULAR  ASSISTANTS  TO  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  ATTORNEYS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  J.  GRAHAM,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 

GENERAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  regular  assistants  to  the  United  States  district 
attorneys  who  are  appointed  by  the  Attorney  General  at  a fixed  annual 
compensation,  $385,000,  an  increase  of  $35,000. 

Mr.  Graham.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  this  appropriation  since 
the  war  in  Europe  commenced.  The  appropriation  has  been  exhausted 
for  two  months  past.  The  mail  of  the  department  is  some  indication, 
and  two-thirds  of  it  to-day  is  growing  out  of  war  work.  These 
assistant  district  attorneys  and  district  attorneys  have  had  the  busi- 
ness of  their  offices  increased  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  25  per  cent  up  to  as  high  as  800  per  cent.  One  office  came  to 
my  attention  this  morning  through  the  district  attorney  which  had 
140  cases  for  the  year  1917,  and  has  had  700  cases  since  the  1st  of 
last  July.  That  same  ratio  kept  up  would  shoAV  an  increase  of  some- 
thing like  800  per  cent.  The  increased  work  is  due,  as  the  com- 
mittee well  knows,  to  the  new  war  legislation.  There  have  been 
approximately  100,000  slacker  cases  from  one  angle  or  another 
investigated  and  reported  on  or  prosecuted  by  the  district  attorneys. 
There  have  been  about  6,000  cases  of  alien  enemies  who  have  either 
been  interned  or  have  been  let  out  on  probation.  In  each  case  the 
district  attorney  had  to  make  an  independent  examination  and 
report  the  facts  as  he  found  them  to  the  department,  for  determining 
whether  the  man  should  be  interned  or  not.  In  the  cases  of  alien 
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enemies  where  the  man  failed  to  register,  practically  the  same  thing 
had  to  be  done.  Possibly  half  of  the  time  of  the  district  attorney’s 
oflice  is  taken  up  in  investigating  complaints  of  one  kind  or  another 
made  to  them  through  the  local  committees  and  through  the  State 
councils  of  defense,  independent  of  investigations  made  by  our 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  These  new  acts  of  Congress  have  all 
required,  as  they  developed,  additional  instructions  to  the  district 
attorne}^s,  which  have  required  attention  and  consideration.  We 
have  probably  issued  35  or  40  different  instructions  to  the  district 
attorne}"s  growing  out  of  these  acts,  and  in  some  districts  the  district 
attorney’s  force  have  been  working  day  and  night. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  actorneys  do  you  employ  under  this 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  One  Hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

salaries. 

The  Chairman.  With  salaries  ranging  between  what  figures  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  has  reference  to  another  branch  of  this  matter 
with  regard  to  raising  the  limitation  on  these  salaries.  There  are 
three  men  who  get  $5,000  a year.  There  are  13  men  who  get  over 
$2,500  a year.  Six  of  those  men  are  in  the  City  of  New  York  and 
four  of  them  in  Alaska.  So  that  outside  of  Alaska  and  New  York 
we  have  three  men  employed  at  salaries  of  over  $2,500  a year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  is  it  contemplated  you  will  employ 
if  this  additional  $35,000  is  given  you  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  would  be  hnpossible  to  say.  They  would  be 
are  needed,  and  they  are  badH  needed  just  now. 
It  would  depend  somewhat  on  what  you  paid 

them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  course  it  would,  and  our  salaries  vary.  At  some 
places  vre  have  men  at  $1,500  as  assistants,  and  outside  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  we  are  limited  to  $2,500.  These  assistants,  I might 
say,  before  this  war  started  were  able  to  do  some  work  on  the  side 
in  their  private  practices,  but  since  that  time  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  to  get  any  sort  of  man  as  an  assistant  for  even  $2,500. 

Mr.  Kennard.  We  are  proposing,  Mr.  Sherlej',  as  you  know,  to 
extend  the  maximum.  We  have  an  amendment  offered  to  this 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  we  would  like  to  know 
how  many  additional  assistants  you  intend  to  get.  Manifestly  you 
may  be  getting  a few  men  or  a larger  number  of  men  according  to 
the  salary  at  which  you  employ  them. 

Mr.  Graham.  Under  the  present  act 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  want  to  do,  l\Ir. 
Attorney  General  What  price  do  you  want  to  employ  them  at  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  could  not  say  that  we  wanted  to  employ  a man 
at  any  particular  price,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  price  would  have  to  be 
according  to  what  we  could  get  a man  for.  We  can  not  under  the 
present  act  pay  over  $2,500  except  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  you  are  asking  that  that 
limitation  be  taken  off.  Now  you  must  be  asking  it  with  the  idea  of 
paying  a salary  above  that  amount  at  some  places. 


employed  as  they 
The  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Graham.  We  are  needing'  these  men  all  over  the  country  and 
we  are  going  to  need  them  worse  in  the  future.  With  the  increase 
in  the  numl)er  of  these  camps  and  in  the  enlistments,  the  number  of 
slackers  is  going  to  increase  and  the  work  under  sections  12  and  13 
of  the  conscription  act  with  regard  to  liquor  and  vice  is  going  to  in- 
crease. The  sabotage  act  will  increase  the  business  very  largely; 
but  to  say  how  many  at  a certain  salary  we  expect  to  employ  without 
knowing  what  the  future  is  going  to  develop  wou*d  be  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I will  get  at  it  from  the  language  you  are 
asking  for.  You  are  asking  on  the  next  pagefor  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  the  judicial  districts  of  northern  (’alifornia,  southern  (’alifornia, 
northern  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  eastern  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  eastern 
New  York,  northern  Ohio,  southern  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  western  Pennsylvania  are 
hereby  excepted  from  the  operation  of  section  eight  of  the  act  of  May  twenty-eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  so  far  as  it  ])Iaces  a maximum  limitation  upon 
the  salary  of  regular  assistants  to  United  States  district  attorneys,  and  that  said 
maximum  limitation  in  the  district  mentioned  is  hereby  fixed  at  $3,500. 

Now  this  is  in  view  not  of  getting  additional  men,  but  of  increasing 
the  pay  of  the  assistants  you  have  in  these  places. 

Mr.  Graham.  The  act,  I think,  of  1896  limited  the  salaries  of 
assistant  district  attorneys  to  $2,500.  There  has  been  no  change 
since  that  time.  I have  just  pointed  out  that  these  men  are  giving 
all  their  time  to  this  work  and  the  high  cost  of  living  has  made  their 
salaries  probably  buy  half  what  they  would  buy  before.  We  are 
losing  some  very  good  men,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  a 
man  to  measure  up  to  the  work  that  is  needed  in  the  district  attor- 
neys’ offices  to-day  at  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I was  trying  to  get  at.  I was 
not  inquiring  about  the  reason,  but  what  you  contemplated  doing. 
Evidently  from  the  way  your  language  has  been  drawn  you  expect 
to  take  the  existing  assistant  district  attorneys  and  in  the  districts 
that  have  been  enum-erated  increase  their  salaries  $1,000. 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  not  necessarily.  We  would  increase  them  as  we 
found  it  necessary.  We  have  had  no  limit  on  the  salaries  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  in  Alaska,  and,  as  I have  said,  we  have  only 
increased  the  salaries  of  13  men  there,  and  outside  of  New  York  and 
Alaska  we  have  only  three  men  at  over  $2,500. 

' The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  pick  out  these  particular  places  and 
not  pick  out  others?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  or  somebody  must 
have  some  program  on  foot  as  to  the  number  of  men  you  are  going 
to  employ  and  what  you  expect  to  employ  them  at. 

Mr.  Kennard.  There  is  not  any  definite  program  and  there  could 
not  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  definite  enough  for  you  to  want  the 
limitation  taken  off  in  a number  of  districts. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  because  we  can  not  get  the  right  sort  of  men 
for  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  limited  to  these  particular  districts? 
Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  you  can  not  in  Georgia,  and  yet  in  Ala- 
bama, apparently,  you  can,  because  you  are  not  asking  that  Ala- 
bama’s limitation  be  taken  off.  What  is  the  fact  that  makes  you 
select  California,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Graham.  Those  are  the  important  districts  of  the  country 
where  the  big  volume  of  business  is  done. 
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The  Chairman. ’That  is  a rather  surprising  statement,  although  I 
am  not  questioning  it,  but  it  strikes  me  as  rather  amazing,  because  I 
think  I could  suggest  a number  of  districts  where  there  would  be  just 
about  as  much  work. 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Chairman,  personally,  I think  the  wise  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  fix  the  limitation  all  along  the  line  at  $3,500. 

The  Chairman.  But  somebody  must  have  picked  out  these  par- 
ticular places.  Who  did  it  ? Did  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I assisted  in  doing  it,  and  I did  it  for  the  reason  I 
have  just  stated  to  you,  that  these  were  the  important  districts  of 
the  country  according  to  our  reports. 

Mr.  Kennard.  The  amount  of  business  transacted  was  one  of  the 
elements,  I take  it,  in  picking  out  these  districts? 

Mr.  Grx^ham.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  was  it  simply  that  the  felloivs  in  those  districts 
kicked  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  We  have  not  run  our  business 
on  any  such  principle  as  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  only  places  where  you  want  the- 
limitation  taken  off,  or  the  only  places  you  have  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  I would  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  take  it  off 
in  all  of  them,  and  I think  it  would  be  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Kennard.  Or  have  the  committee  use  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  particular  districts.  We  would  be  willing  to  have  the  committee 
do  that. 

Mr.  Graham.  This  is  merely  suggestive. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Graham,  what  is  your  plan  with  regard  to 
these  particular  districts,  if  you  have  a plan?  Do  you  anticipate 
increasing  the  salary  of  possibly  one  man  in  each  of  these  12  districts 
by  $1,000,  or  would  you  increase  a larger  number  in  some  of  the 
districts  than  in  others;  or  would  you  increase  a number  of  men 
less  than  $1,000?  Wliat  is  the  plan  and  what  would  be  involved  in 
these  12  districts  if  the  limit  were  taken  off? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Mondell,  that  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer  for  this  reason:  Conditions  are  shiftmg  in  the  districts  from 
time  to  time,  and  of  course,  as  I have  just  mentioned,  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  and  what  we  might  conclude  ought  to  be  given 
a man  to-day  would  be  a very  different  proposition  probably  two 
months  hence.  All  I can  say  on  that  is  that  we  are  trying  to  use 
this  money  as  economically  as  we  can.  We  have  had  a right  to 
increase  these  salaries  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  in  Alaska,  but 
as  I stated  a moment  ago,  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it. 

We  have  13  men  drawing  over  $2,500  in  the  United  States,  four 
of  them  in  Alaska  and  six  of  them  in  New  York,  and  of  the  other 
thi’ee  men,  two  of  them  are  in  Chicago  and  one  of  them  is  in  Phila- 
delphia. To  say  just  how  many  men  we  expect  to  increase  or  what 
increase  we  expect  to  make  is  not  possible.  It  is  controlled  by  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case.  • It  depends  upon  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  We  have  been  holding  these  salaries  down  just  as  low  as  we 
could.  As  I stated  before  you  came  in,  this  appropriation  stands 
to-day  as  it  did  when  war  was  declared  between  Germany  and  the 
allies.  It  has  been  exhausted  for  two  months.  I have  been  pinch- 
ing here  and  there  trying  to  get  a district  attorney  to  let  a man  go 
here  or  reduce  salaries  there,  so  that  I could  get  a little  money  to 
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make  some  increase  at  a place  where  it  was  badly  needed  or  where 
we  were  about  to  lose  a good  man  or  where  another  man  was  needed. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
definite  statement,  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  particularly  in  this  time  of  war  when  conditions  are 
shifting  every  da}^. 

The  work  in  the  offices  is  shifting;  the  work  in  the  offices  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  local  sentiment;  for  instance,  it  depends  upon 
the  matter  of  loyalty  to  some  extent,  and  upon  the  congestion  of 
population;  it  depends  upon  the  location  of  camps,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  on  the  slacker  end  of  it,  the  regulation  of  vice,  etc.  That  is 
about  as  definite  as  I am  able  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  135,000  increase,  then,  is  simply  a rough 
estimate  of  what  you  think  you  will  need  in  the  way  of  leeway,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  it  means  additional  cost,  other  than  the 
increase  of  the  12  enumerated  district  attorneys? 

Mr.  Graham.  I think  that  is  very  well  stated,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Saturday,  April  27,.  1918.  ‘ 
NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  H.  DTJEHAY,  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  PRISONS;  MR.  SAMUEL  W.  CURRIDEN,  SECRETARY  AND 

TREASURER;  MR.  GEORGE  A.STERLING,  SUPERINTENDENT; 

AND  MR.  J.  H.  GORDON. 

SALARIES FAMILY  OFFICERS,  TEACHERS,  ETC. 

kli'.  By^rnes.  You  ask  $2,500  for  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  change  in  that  item  at  aU. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  MTio  is  the  superintendent?  ^ 

Mr.  Duehay.  Mr.  George  A.  Stirling. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  assistant  superintendent  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  change  in  that.  Mr.  Roberts  is 
the  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  ^Heachers  and  family  officers’' 
you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $3,000.  Do  you  propose  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  present  employees,  or  is  this  for  additional 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  are  asking  $3,000  with  which  to  employ  new 
teachers  so  that  we  can  use  our  school  building  as  a graded  school. 
As  it  is  now,  we  have  the  family  system,  and  they  try  to  teach  the 
boys  in  the  family  building.  We  have  had  a school  building  erected, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  use  it  because  we  have  not  had  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  got  the  building’? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  the  building,  the  pupils,  but  you  have  no 
teacher  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  true ; we  have  no  teachers. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Have  you  heretofore  asked  for  this  appropriation  for 
teachers  ? 
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Mr.  Duehay.  We  asked  for  it  last  year,  but  they  passed  it  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wlio  is  now  teaching  these  boys? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  family  officer  is  teaching  the  boys.  We  have  a 
family  officer  and  an.  assistant  family  officer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  can  not  continue  to  teach  them? 

Mr.  Duehay.  They  can  continue  to  do  so,  but  we  grade  the  boys 
in  the  family  school  by  ages,  so  we  will  have  in  the  schoolroom  boys 
of  the  same  age,  but  they  will  be  vastly  different  in  their  mental 
attainments.  Some  of  the  boys  may  not  have  gone  higher  than  the 
second  grade,  although  they  may  be  12  or  14  years  of  age,  while  some 
may  have  gone  as  high  as  the  fifth  grade.  It  is  impracticable  to 
teach  them  that  way.  When  we  use  the  school  building,  we  will  then 
put  them  all  in  a large  schoolroom,  and  have  them  in  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  mental  attainments.  That  will  be  according  to  the 
graded  school  system. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  now  using  the  school  building? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  are  using  it  at  the  present  time,  because  we  have 
had  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  and  it  is  being  used  for  those  boys. 
It  is  pretty  weU  cleaned  up  now,  however. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  not  used  for  school  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sh-;  not  for  school  purposes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  you  ask  to  have  this  change  of  designation 
from  assistant  teachers  to  family  officers  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  That  is  work  that  would  apply  to  family  officers 
rather  than  to  teachers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  S3, 000  and  for  a 
change  in  name  or  designation.  W'as  that  intended  to  provide  for 
some  additional  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Those  officers  who  are  teachers  and  who  are  still 
in  the  institution,  will  be  retained,  but  we  want  to  try  to  secure  as 
teachers  people  who  will  do  nothing  else  but  teach  in  the  schools. 
Those  teachers  we  have  now  spend  about  12  hours  a day  in  theh 
work,  but  the  boys  do  not  get  the  instruction  that  should  be  given 
them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  inanv  teachers  do  vou  expect  to  secure  with 
that  $3,000? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  estimated  that  it  would  secure  five  teachers,  or 
five  additional  teachers,  at  an  average  salary  of  $600. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  badly  are  they  needed,  or  what  is  the  situa- 
tion there  now  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Mr.  Gordon  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Gordon.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  sa}^  a word  on  this  subject. 
I am  very  much  interested  in  this  school  matter.  Yv^e  have  at  our 
school  boys  of  all  ages.  We  have  them  from  13  to  18  years  of  age. 
Under  our  famxily  system  we  divide  them  into  grades,  putting,  sa}", 
45  boys  in  one  house,  with  the  same  person  to  teach  all  of  them. 
We  can  not  grade  them  except  by  ages,  and  for  that  reason  we  were 
very  anxious  to  have  this  new  school. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yvffien  was  that  built? 

Mr.  Gordon.  It  is  just  completed  now,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  into  it  yet.  The  boys  who  come  to  us  are  taken  care  of 
physically.  When  they  come  there  we  give  them  a careful  examina- 
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tion,  and  if  they  have  any  disease  or  physical  defect  we  try  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  teachers  you  are  now  asking  for  are  the 
teachers  whose  employment  was  anticipated  at  the  time  provision 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  the  hiiilding,  and  now  that  you  have  the 
building,  you  want  the  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  did  not  allow  the  teachers  last  year  because  you 
did  not  have  place  to  put  them. 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now  that  you  have  your  building,  you  want  your 
teachers  ? 

klr.  Gordon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CuRRiDEN.  We  have  been  trying  for  two  years  to  have  that 
change  from  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  to  family  officers  and 
teachers.  The  man  who  is  a family  officer  is  not  qualified  as  a teacher, 
although  he  has  a superb  moral  influence  with  the  boys. 

kli\  Mondell.  You  could  appoint  the  same  people  under  this 
designation. 

Mr.  CuRRiDEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  want  the  change  for  accounting  purposes  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  You  have  the  school  building  and  you  have  two 
officers  in  connection  with  your  building  now  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  can  you  not  spare  one  of  them  and  make  him 
a teacher  without  having  any  additional  employees  ? 

kli.  CuRRiDEN.  The  superintendent  has  gone  over  that  very  care- 
fully. We  are  short  handed,  and  those  men  who  are  now  rated  as 
assistant  teachers  have  charge  of  the  farm  and  they  are  not  qualified 
to  teach.  The  man  who  does  .the  duty  of  the  family  officer,  as  the 
superintendent  says,  is  there  from  6 o^clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
o’clock  at  night,  and  frequently  until  7.  Now,  we  want  to  segregate 
the  two  things.  The  moral  education  of  the  boys  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  give  the  board  discretion  to  employ  teachers. 
This  is  a change  in  the  system  that  we  asked  for  20  years  ago.  We 
have  the  building  and  the  facilities,  and  if  this  item  of  13,000  is  given 
to  us  and  this  change  allowed,  then  the  board  will  have  it  within  its 
power  to  establish  this  system. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  we  did  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  CuRRiDEN.  Then  the  building  would  stand  idle. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  use  it  ? 

Mr.  CuRRiDEN.  We  could  not  use  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  not  take  some  of  those  officers  you  have 
now  and  put  them  to  teaching  in  the  new  building  ? 

Mr.  Cltrriden.  The  board  has  gone  over  that  very  carefully  and 
the  superintendent  says  it  is  impracticable — — ■ 

Mondell  (interposing).  You  could  not  get  along  with  your 
present  force  of  employees  and  run  the  school  in  the  new  school 
building  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Not  as  a graded  school. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  would  relieve  your  present  employees  of  a good 
deal  of  work  and  responsibility.  What  activities  will  they  take  up 
in  lieu  of  those  they  will  be  relieved  of  ? 
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Mr.  Dltehay.  They  have  got  to  do  some  teaching. 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  will  have  their  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  will  teach  bricklaying,  painting,  etc.,  and 
we  will  have  band  instruction.  I am  starting  on  that  line  right  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  family  officers  will  have  more  time  for  giving 
industrial  instruction  along  general  Ihies. 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a man  to 
come  there  and  serve  12  and  14  hours  a day  for  $60  per  month,  when 
they  could  get  $1,500  a year  teaching  in  the  district  schools. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  a chief  clerk  at  $1,000. 

Mr.  Duehaa'.  There  is  no  change  m that. 

additional  EMPLOA'EES INCREASES. 

Mr.  Ba’rnes.  You  ask  for  a physical  director  at  $720. 

Mr.  Duehaa'.  Tliat  is  new. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  get  those  teachers  you  are  asking  for,  could 
you  not  use  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  to  whom  we  have  been 
referring,  as  physical  director? 

Mr.  Duehaa'.  This  man  who  would  serve  as  physical  director  would 
not  be  there  more  than  two  or  three  times  a week.  We  would  have 
to  have  him  only  two  or  three  times  a week  in  order  to  get  a qualified 
man  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Baines.  You  have  an  item  of  ^‘matron  of  school  and  nurse, 
at  $600  each” ; Do  you  have  one  matron  and  one  nurse  ? 

Mr.  Duehaal  We  have  one  matron  at  $600  and  one  nurse. 

Mr.  Ba^rnes.  And  you  have  one  nurse  at  $600  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  a storekeeper  and  steward  at 
$720.  That  is  an  increase  from  $600. 

Mr.  Duehaa'.  From  $600  to  $720  ; that  is  right. 

^Ir.  Baines.  You  have  increased  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Duehaal  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Could  jmu  not  keep  them  at  the  present  salary? 

Mr.  Duehaal  I am  afraid  we  can  not  get  them  for  $720.  We 
are  on  too  low  a basis  out  there,  and  can  not  get  help.  Tliese  esti- 
mates were  made  ahead  of  these  strenuous  times. 

Mr.  Baines.  In  making  this  estimate,  did  }"ou  take  into  considera- 
tion the  pending  legislation  proposing  an  increase  of  $120  to  salaries  ? 

]Mr.  Duehay.  We  did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  situation  as  it  now  stands,  your  employees 
would  receive  that  increase,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Duehaac  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baines.  If  they  do,  would  there  be  any  necessity  at  all  to 
grant  the  increase  that  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Duehaal  I think  there  would  be.  Our  salaries  are  very  low, 
and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  our  people. 

Mr.  Ba'RNES.  You  propose  an  increase  of  $120  in  this  salary? 

Mr.  Duehaac  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Batines.  Is  }mu  were  allowed  this  $120  in  addition  to  the  $120 
allowed  in  the  general  law,  the  increase  would  be  $240  instead  of  the 
$120,  which  you  thought  was  sufficient  at  the  time  you  made  the 
estimate  ? 
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Mr.  DuEiiAY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  since  this  bill  was  pending  you  have  decided  that 
the  increase  should  be  $240. 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  since  the  abnormal  conditions  have  arisen, 
because  of  which  Congress  has  decided  that  they  must  pay  more. 
Congress  has  decided  that  more  should  be  paid  to  take  up  the  abnormal 
conditions. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  At  that  time  you  would  have  been  satisfied  with  an 
increase  of  $120,  but  now  you  want  $240. 

Mr.  Duehayl  I think  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Byuines.  You  increase  the  farmer  from  $600  to  $660.  Does 
the  same  explanation  apply  in  this  case  as  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  You  thought  $660  was  sufficient  when  yo'u  made  this 
estimate,  but  now  you  do  not  think  an  increase  of  $120  is  sufficient, 
but  want  an  additional  increase  of  $60  ? 

Mr.  Duehay'.  We  are  practically  up  against  it  out  there  on  account 
of  the  low  salaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion:  At  the  time  you  made 
these  estimates  increasing  this  compensation  your  people  were  re- 
ceiving a 10  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  your  storekeeper  and  steward, 
farmer,  baker,  and  tailor  were  receiving  $60  in  addition  to  their 
regular  salaries  of  $600,  or  $660  in  all. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  a still 
further  increase,  and  you  increased  the  farmer,  baker,  and  tailor  to 
$660  in  the  estimates.  Now,  Congress,  by  reason  of  the  general 
statutory  increase,  has  provided  for  an  increase  from  10  per  cent  to 
$120.  That  being  true,  Congress  by  that  general  legislation  has  made 
exactly  the  increase  you  have  asked,  so  far  as  the  farmer,  baker,  and 
tailor  are  concerned,  at  least. 

Mr.  Duehay.  In  making  our  estimates,  we  took  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  Congress  was  taking  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  did  not  know  how  much  they  would  allow. 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  5 per 
cent,  10  per  cent,  or  $120. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  But  last  fall  you  did  not  know  whether  Congress 
would  enact  anything  in  addition  to  the  provision  allowing  the  5 and 
10  per  cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  and  we  did  not  take  that  into  consideration 
in  making  our  estimates.  If  you  make  this  addition,  we  will  still 
have  low  salaries.  These  are  not  high-priced  people  that  you  are 
asked  to  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  an  increase  for  the  tailor  from  $600  to  $720. 
Does  the  same  explanation  apply  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  simply  trying  to  get  more  money 
for  those  people.  They  are  low-paid  people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  those  people  get  their  board  and  lodging  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  They  get  subsistence,  and  that  helps  like  everything. 
Without  that  they  could  not  live. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  they  have  not  suffered  from  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 
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Mr.  Stirling.  This  tailor  has  a family  living  away  from  the  insti- 
tution. He  has  four  children,  and  his  wife  is  dead.  He  is  supporting 
them  on  that  money.  I have  given  him  checks  at  the  end  of  the 
month  for  $49  to  send  home  to  his  family,  leaving  $1  per  month  for 
him  to  spend  himself. 

Mr.  Mondell.  He  is  a good  father. 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  subsistence  is  for  the  man  himself,  but  not  for 
his  family. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  same  explanation  applies  to  the  engineer,  shoe- 
maker, and  cook? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  it  applies  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
do  you  receive  from  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Stirling.  We  will  receive  about  $65,000  this  year,  or  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I understand  it,  what  you  get  from  the  District 
is  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  boys  sent  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir;  the  per  capita  cost.  I have  a sheet  here 
which  shows  what  we  got.  We  got  $41,000  from  the  District,  or 
bills  have  been  rendered  against  the  District  for  $41,000  up  to  March 
1,  1918. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  get  funds  from  any  other  source  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  No,  sir;  except  from  this  source  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  amounts  for  foremen  of  shops  and  skilled  helper 
is  increased  from  $3,800  to  $4,200. 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  provides  an  increase  of  $400  to  be  divided 
among  six  people.  The  foreman  carpenter  now  gets  $60  per  month, 
and  we  propose  to  let  him  remain  at  $60  per  month;  the  foreman 
plumber  now  gets  $62.50  per  month,  and  we  expect  to  raise  him  $5 
per  month;  the  blacksnith  gets  $60,  and  we  expect  to  raise  him  $5; 
the  painter  gets  $50,  and  we  expect  to  raise  him  $5;  the  assistant 
plumber  gets  $40,  and  we  expect  to  raise  him  $10;  the  assistant 
carpenter  gets  $45,  and  we  expect  to  raise  him  $10.  That,  altogether, 
would  make  $420,  but  they  do  not  make  full  time,  and  so  $400  would 
cover  these  increases. 

Mr.  Stirling.  I will  say  by  way  of  illustration  that  the  plumber 
we  had  there  left  in  the  winter  because  he  got  $125  per  month  for  v/ha  t 
we  were  paying  him  $40  per  month  under  the  same  conditions, 
including  subsistence  and  everything  else.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  get  any  man  since. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  other  items  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Stirling.  They  are  the  same. 

support  of  inmates. 

]\4i\  Byrnes.  For  the  support  of  inmates,  you  ask  $25,000.  Your 
current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $10,500. 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  it  increased  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  In  1917  we  expended  for  support  of  inmates  $63,762, 
and  we  estimate  for  1919  a total  of  $86,146.53. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  of  that  increase  of  $23,000  you  are  asking  us  to 
give  you  $15,000. 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  boys  there  now  ? 
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Mr.  Stirling.  It  was  $4.47  for  last  year  and  tins  year  it  is  $5.43. 

Mr.  Duehayl  It  was  $5.43  in  1918,  and  in  .1917  the  cost  was  $4.73. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  How  many  hoys  have  you  in  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  There  are  396  boys. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  How  many  of  those  hoys  are  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

]\Ii\  Duehayl  The  number  of  District  of  Columbia  boys  in  1917 
was  253  and  the  number  of  United  States  boys  was  159;  in  1918  the 
number  of  District  of  Columbia  boys  was  218  and  the  number  of 
United  States  boys  was  160. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Under  the  former  law  you  got  $4.50  per  capita  for 
the  boys  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  But  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  you  will  get  from 
the  District  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Duehay.  The  actual  per  capita  cost. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  So  you  will  get  $5.43  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  If  that  is  the  final  per  capita  cost. 

Mr.  Byuines.  According  to  the  figures  vou  just  gave  vou  will  get 
$5.43? 

Mr.  Duehayl  That  is  the  per  capita  cost  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  Byti.nes.  Therefore  you  will  get  from  the  District  a much 
larger  amount? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byhines.  Based  upon  the  number  of  boys  you  have,  218  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Yes. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  Which  is  more  than  half  the  total  number  of  boi^s  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By'^rnes.  Notwithstanding  that  you  think  you  need  $15,000 
more  ? • ' 

Mr.  Duehayl  We  do,  yes:  according  to  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Byhines.  This  estimate  was  made  before  this  change  in  the 
law  providing  for  an  increased  amount  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  That  is  right,  but  we  will  get  a larger  number. 

Mr.  Sterling.  You  can  not  tell  where  prices  are  going. 

Mr.  Duehay".  Well,  we  could  come  in  for  a deficiency. 

Mr.  Bytines.  You  got  how  much  of  a deficiency  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Our  deficiency  was  $15,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Under  this  item,  yes;  but  you  gave  us  $1,500,  and 
we  got  the  difference  from  the  per  capita  cost  from  the  District.' 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  why  should  it  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
$25,000?  In  other  words,  $12,000  is  the  amount  you  received  this 
'year,  including  your  deficiency,  and  the  increased  amount  which  you 
will  get  from  the  District,  by  virtue  of  this  per  capita  arrangement, 
will  enable  you  to  pay  out  next  year.  Yet  you  want  $12,000  more 
when  you  will  be  getting  more  from  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  That  is  right.  This  estimate  was  made  before  that 
law  went  into  effect,  so  it  would  be  wiser  to  cut  that  off  and  allow  us 
to  come  in  for  a deficiency  if  there  should  be  any. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  378  be  about  the  number  you  will  have  or  are 
you  anticipating  more  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  We  are  anticipating  less.  Our  average  for  1917  was 
407,  and  for  nine  months  of  1918  the  average  is  389.3. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Why  the  decrease  in  your  population? 

Mr.  Dl^ehayl  We  are  getting  less  boys  from  the  District. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  boys  getting  better  ? 

Mr.  Duehay.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  getting  better  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  us  assume  375  as  your  number.  How  many  of 
those  are  District  boys  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  About  215  District  boys  and  160  would  be  L^nited 
States  boys. 

Mr.  Mondell.  About  two-fifths  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  About  two-fifths,  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  are  anticipating  an  increase  of  -S23,000 
in  3'our  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Two-fifths  of  which,  at  the  outside,  would  be  the 
sum  that  should  be  charged  against  the  boys  other  than  those  from 
the  District  ? 

Mr.  Duehayl  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  About  $8,000  at  the  outside? 

Mr.  Duehay.  Well,  $8,000  or  $10,000,  about  $10,000. 


Tuesday^  April  30,  1918. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  SOGES  O’DONNELL,  SPECIAL  IMMIGRANT 

INSPECTOR. 

ELLIS  ISLAND  (N.  Y.)  IMMIGRATION  STATION. 

DETENTION  AND  DORMITORY  QUARTERS  FOR  CABIN  PASSENGERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  Ellis  Island,  you  have  an  item  for 
an  additional  story  on  detention  and  laundry  building  for  detention 
and  dormitory  quarters  for  cabin  passengers,  $125,000,  What  is  the 
necessity  for  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  building  is  a building 
which  is  shown  in  this  photograph  [indicating] ; the  building  immedi- 
ately to  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  one.  It  is  a two-story  structure, 
and  it  is  intended  to  place  another  story  on  that  building  and  provide 
quarters  for  the  cabin  passengers.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no 
cabin-passenger  accommodations  at  Ellis  Island  at  all.  We  have 
been  compelled,  and  under  the  new  immigration  law  we  will  be  com- 
pelled still  more,  to  detain  cabin  passengers,  because  the  illiteracy 
test  and  the  other  stringent  features  of  the  new  immigration  law 
apply  with  equal  force  to  cabin  passengers  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
steerage.  Naturally,  cabin  passengers  have  been  brought  here  under 
conditions  which  necessitate  a little  different  detention  facilities 
than  those  provided  for  the  average  steerage  immigrant,  and  we 
have  this  small  building,  which  is  the  only  place  at  Ellis  Island  that 
we  can  properly  devote  to  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  an  economical  and  practical  thing  to  add 
another  story  to  this  building,  or  is  that  a matter  to  which  you  have 
given  careful  consideration  ? 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  have  carefully  considered  that.  I personally 
visited  New  York  three  or  four  months  ago  and  went  into  the  propo- 
sition with  the  idea  of  suggesting,  if  possible,  an  alternative  plan,  but 
the  only  unoccupied  space  on  Ellis  Island  at  the  present  time  is  that 
immediately  north  of  the  building.  I have  here  a diagram  [exhibit- 
ing it],  and  the  place  marked  in  red  indicates  the  only  point  at  which 
a separate  building  might  possibly  be  put.  That  is  between  this 
building  here  shown  in  the  photograph  [indicating]  and  the  baggage 
and  dormitory  building.  It  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  locate 
a detention  building  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  island  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  be  so  far  away  from  the  restaurant  accommodations 
that  it  would  present  insuperable  administrative  problems  in  getting 
the  people  back  and  forth,  to  and  from  their  meals.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  add  another  story  to  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  build- 
ing. The  second  floor  of  the  building  contains  the  dining  room,  which 
is  capable  of  seating  1,200  people  at  one  time.  The  detention  quar- 
ters— that  is,  the  dormitory  accommodations  and  the  detention 
rooms — must,  of  necessity,  be  convenient  to  the  dining  facilities. 
Inasmuch  as  a separate  building,  which  would  involve  the  installation 
of  a pile  foundation,  would  probably  cost  from  $250,000  to  $300,000, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  economical  way  to  meet  the  proposition 
is  to  put  a thu’d  story  on  this  building,  thus  bringing  the  building  to 
the  same  height  as  the  adjoining  main  building  and  also  the  adjoin- 
ing building  on  the  north  known  as  the  baggage  and  dormitory  build- 
ing, now  used  as  dormitory  accommodations  for  steerage  passengers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  people  would  you  accommodate  by  add- 
ing a third  story  to  that  building  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  have  not  drawn  definite  plans  for  the  new 
story.  We  have  postponed  that  until  such  time  as  the  appropriation 
may  be  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  have  some  idea  of  how  many  people  you 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  with  this  expenditure  of  $125,000  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  figure  that  we  could  probably  provide  ac- 
commodations for  250  cabin  passengers.  The  arrangements  here 
would  be  different  from  those  in  the  steerage  quarters.  The  steerage 
passengers  are  housed  together  in  large  dormitories,  accommodating 
from  four  to  five  hundred  people,  but  the  cabin-passenger  accommo- 
dations would  be  in  a series  of  small  rooms  with  toilet  facilities.  A 
good  part  of  the  expense  of  this  proposed  additional  story  goes  for 
plumbing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  what  is  the  importance  or  necessity  for  this 
improvement  at  this  particular  time  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I expected  that  that  question  would  be  asked. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  you  know,  the  cost  of  construction  is  very  high, 
and  nothing  should  be  undertaken  except  such  things  as  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  put  a third 
story  on  that  building,  involving  the  removal  of  the  roof,  while  th ' 
other  part  of  the  building  is  in  use  by  immigrants.  At  the  present 
time  the  second  story  is  used  by  the  War  Department,  but  if  immi- 
grants v/ere  occupying  it,  the  situation  would  be  different.  We  could 
not  open  the  place  up,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  it,  ydth  im^mi- 
grants  using  the  building.  We  can  do  that  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment occupying  the  building,  because  they  can  accommodate  them- 
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selves  to  our  needs  with  reference  to  construction.  It  is  considered  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  to  have  that  story  put  on  before 
immigration  is  resumed.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  done  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  while  there  is  a temporary  suspension  of  immi- 
gration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  it  could  not  be  done  after  we  return 
to  normal  conditions  ? 

klr.  O’Donnell.  It  would  probably  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, and,  undoubtedly,  it  would  be  more  expensive  then  than  now, 
because  of  the  elaborate  precautions  that  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  hurting  the  people. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALT-AVATER  FILTRATION. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  next  item  is;  '‘For  salt-water  filtration  ma- 
chinery, $30,000.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  amount  of  water  used  at  Ellis  Island — and, 
by  the  Avay,  the  water  supply  comes  from  New  Jersey — cost  us  last 
year  $21,083.30.  The  amount  of  flushing  that  is  done  with  fresh 
water  is  increasing,  or  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  if  it  goes 
on  increasing  we  shah  have  to  have  another  water  main,  which  would 
cost  approximately  $30,000.  Now,  Ave  propose,  instead  of  putting  in 
a water  main,  to  use  salt  Avater  from  Ncav  York  Ba}^  for  flushing  pur- 
poses. But  there  is  so  much  solid  matter  in  that  Avater,  or  so  much 
filth  and  foreign  matter  of  various  kinds  in  it,  that  it  is  impossible, 
even  AAuth  the  best  straining  dcAuces  that  the  engineers  have  been 
able  to  supply,  to  use  that  Avater  for  flushing  purposes.  It  has  got 
to  be  filtered  before  it  is  run  tlrrough  the  pipes,  because  otherAvise  the 
pipes  are  clogged  up,  and  Ave  AAmuld  find  ourselves  AAuthout  plumbing 
facilities  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  of  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  this  be  an  expensive  apparatus  to  maintain 
after  you  have  installed  it? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I am  adAused  that  the  maintenance  would  be 
practically  nothing.  It  AA'^ould  simply  iiiAmlve  the  cleaning  of  the 
filters.  There  will  be  no  expense  for  maintenance,  in  that  it  is  simply 
a proposition  of  cleaning  them. 

klr.  Mondell.  Yvhat  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  alter- 
iiative  plan  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Tlie  neAv  Avater  main  AAmuld  cost  $30,000,  but  that 
Avould  not  mitigate  our  bills  for  water,  AAdiich  are  so  very  high. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  AAffiat  extent  would  that  iieAA*  AA’ater  main  for 
fresh  water  increase  your  Acater  biU? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  Avould  increase  it  as  the  demand  increased,  and 
the  demand  for  flushing  water  increases  as  the  use  of  the  station 
increases.  Consequently,  as  Ave  can  not  iioaa"  use  salt  water  for 
flushing,  Ave  are  constantl}’  using  more  fresh  Avater.  For  instance, 
our  AA^ater  bills  from  1911  to  1917  increased  $6,000  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  due  to  the  use  of  an  increased  amount  of 
water  or  increased  cost  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  water  used. 
Tile  price  has  not  raised. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoav  vital  is  this  increased  Avater  supply  at  this 
time,  wlien  you  are  doing  very  little  at  EUis  Island  ? 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  In  an  immigration  way  we  arc  doing  very  little, 
but,  as  I propose  to  explain  to  the  committee,  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  housed  at  Ellis  Island  and  are  using  it  for  war  purposes. 
They  have  accommodations  for  about  2,500  sailors,  and  they  have  a 
hospital  that  will  accommodate  about  1,300  soldiers;  so  that  the 
station  at  EUis  Island  has  not  been  as  fully  used  as  it  is  today  since 
the  war  started. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  salt  water  filtration  plant  have  you  exam- 
ined in  order  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  plan? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  engineers  at  New  York — I am  not  an  engi- 
neer— headed  by  Capt.  Fry,  of  the  Navy,  investigated  this  subject 
fully  and  selected  a simple  type  of  filtration.  That  is  all  I know  about 
it.  They  selected  a type  that  is  used  in  various  private  establish- 
ments around  New  York  where  they  use  salt  water  for  flushing. 

Mr,  Mondell.  This  would  involve  the  pumping  of  the  salt  water? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  is  already  pumped.  The  pumps  are  in  there 
to  pump  it,  but  we  can  not  use  salt  water  in  the  pumps  we  have. 
Instead  of  that  we  })ump  fresh  water,  and  that  is  because  the  salt- 
water su])ply  is  so  badly  contaminated. 

Mr,  Byrnes.  Will  it  cost  $30,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir:  and  a new  water  main,  which  may 
otherwise  become  a necessity,  will  cost  $30,000,  and  that  will  not 
reduce  our  water  bills.  Another  angle  of  this  is  that  I was  at  Ellis 
Island  over  two  months  ago,  when  the  Navy  had  just  gone  into  the 
occupancy  of  it,  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  confronted  with 
the  total  stoppage  of  the  fresh-water  supply.  We  suspected  a break 
in  the  water  main.  The  engineer  immediately  went  over  the  water 
main  and  found  it  was  perfectly  all  right;  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
supply  of  water  in  Jersey  City  was  insufficient  just  at  that  time  to 
meet  the  demands.  It  was  during  the  cold  weather,  when  many  of 
the  people  in  Jersey  City  were  apparently  letting  their  faucets  run  to 
prevent  the  freezing  of  the  pipes,  and  that  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  supply  of  the  entire  city  was  deficient,  and  we  suffered 
in  common  with  everybody  else. 

Another  point  is  that  right  close  to  where  our  water  main  taps  in, 
and  where  it  must  tap  in  as  a matter  of  physical  necessity,  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey  maintains  a very  large  roundhouse  and  shops, 
and  when  their  demand  for  water  increases  suddenly  we  are  tempo- 
rarily shut  off,  in  that  we  can  draw  only  a certain  amount  of  water 
through  the  main,  and  that  situation  is  one  which  we  would  like- to 
avoid,  if  we  can,  by  the  use  of  salt  water  for  flushing.  But  that 
means  that  we  must  first  filter  the  salt  watei'  in  order  to  get  all 
foreign  matter  out  of  it,  and  then  we  can  cut  down  our  fresh-water 
needs  to  a ])oint  within  the  supply,  and  then  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  embarrassments  of  the  kind  1 have  mentioned.  But  with  our 
increasing  demand  and  the  railroad’s  increasing  demand,  and  the 
general  shortage  of  water  in  cold  weather,  when  the  householders  are 
allowing  their  faucets  to  run,  we  find  ourselves  very  seriously. em- 
barrassed at  times.  % 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  normal  conditions  you  must  have  had  a time 
when  you  had  more  people  on  the  island  than  you  have  now  by  reason 
of  the  assembling  of  crews  for  a few  ships.  Did  you  ever  have  any 
trouble  with  the  water  supply  before  this  time  ? 
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Mr.  O’Donxell.  Not  seriously,  because  we  then  had  two  water 
mains — an  8-inch  main  and  a 6-inch  main.  The  6-inch  main  has 
disintegrated  and  gone  to  pieces,  so  I was  recently  advised,  and  we 
now  have  nothing  but  the  8-inch  main  to  supply  us. 

Mr.  Byexes.  t^en  did  you  cease  to  use  this  6-inch  main? 

'Mr.  O’Doxxell.  I can  not  tell  definitely,  but  I should  say  it  was 
about  two  years  ago.  During  the  two  years  past  there  have  been 
very  few  people  detained  at  Ellis  Island,  consequently  our  demand 
for  water  has  been  very  much  less  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Byexes.  And  you  can  not  repair  that  main  in  any  way? 

Mr.  O’Doxxell.  It  would  cost  more  than  the  main  is  worth  to 
dig  it  up  and  attempt  to  repair  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  If  you  were  to  put  in  an  additional  main,  it  would 
be  independent  of  the  old  6-inch  main,  would  it  ? 

^Ir.  O’Doxxell.  Yes;  and  also  independent  of  the  present  8-inch 
main.  It  would  be  in  addition  to  the  8-inch  main. 

Mr.  Byexes.  What  would  that  cost? 

Mr.  O’Doxxell.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byexes.  To  put  in  the  new  main? 

Mr.  O’Doxxell.  Yes,  sir. 

!Mr.  Byexes.  And  this  salt-water  filtration  machinery  will  cost 
$30,000? 

^Ir.  O’Doxxell.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  will  reduce  our  water  bills, 
hence  it  is  advantageous,  as  it  would  also  reduce  the  expense  of 
maintenance. 


The  fourth  item  is  an  item  of  $15,000  for  equipping  the  general 
hospital  buildings  with  a salt-water  flushing  system  on  Island  No.  2, 
the  salt  water  to  be  used  for  flushing  toilets.  That  building  is  not 
equipped  with  separate  mains  for  flushing  and,  therefore,  uses  fresh 
water  exclusively.  In  the  event  that  filtration  machinery  is  pro- 
vided it  would  then  be  necessary  to  equip  that  hospital  building  with 
mains  for  salt-water  flushing  and  that  would  cost,  it  is  estimated, 
$15,000. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  it  necessary  to  filter  the  salt  water  you  use  for 
flushing  purposes  ? 

Air.  O’Doxxell.  This  filtration  plant  is  for  salt  water  entirely. 

Air.  AIoxdell.  I understand  it  is,  but  do  you  have  to  filter  salt 
water  for  these  particular  uses  ? 

Air.  O’Doxxell.  Yes,  sir;  for  flushing,  and  flushing  is  all  we  can 
use  salt  water  for.  J"  ' ‘ ^ ■ washing  floors  or  things  of 


floating  material  in  tne  waters  ot  i\ew  lork  Bay,  owing  to  the  vari- 
ous manufacturing  industries  and  the  lack  of  what  the  engineers  call 
scouring  to  clean  out  the  bay,  that  to  use  the  water  as  it  is  simply 
results  in  the  stoppage  of  the  pipes.  Every  tee  and  elbow  collects 
silt  and  other  material  until  the  pipe  is  stopped  up  and  you  have  got 
to  get  that  foreign  matter  out  of  the  v^ater  before  .you  can  flush 
with  it,  and  if  you  did  not  do  that  you  would  have  constant  stoppages 
of  the  piping  system. 

Air.  Moxdell.  If  you  were  to  continue  to  flush  the  hospital  build- 
ing with  fresh  water  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  expend  this  $15,000  ? 
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that  sort — it  would 


toilets.  There  is  so  much 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  No;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  all  a part  of  the 
same  plan  and  it  would  enable  us  to  cut  down  our  fresh-water  bills 
and,  incidentally,  get  our  demand  for  fresh  water  in  keeping  with  the 
supply.  The  reason  I mention  them  together  is  that  if  the  committee 
does  not  see  fit  to  allow  both  items  it  might  as  well  disallow  both; 

they  should  stand  or  fall  together. 

\ 

NEW  GENERATORS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^^For  two  new  generators,  complete, 
with  engines,  replacing  worn  out  machinery,  $45,000.”  What  is  the 
necessity  for  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  Elhs  Island  power  house,  which  supphes 
heat,  hght,  and  power  for  the  entire  plant,  was  built  in  1900,  18  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  was  equipped  with  machinery  of  the  type  shown 
on  these  photographs  [indicating].  They  are  known  as  McEwen 
tandem  compound  engines,  and  the  capacity  of  the  units  is  100 
kilowatts  each.  Several  years  ago  we  put  in  three  small  turbine 
units,  the  type  shown  on  these  photographs  [indicating].  Those  units 
consist  of  one  generator  having  a capacity  of  350  kilowatts  and  two 
having  a capacity  of  150  kilowatts,  but  they  have  been  in  use  long 
enough  and  have  been  used  so  hard  at  times  that  they  are  more  or 
less  subject  to  breakdowns  and  need  frequent  repairs.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  old-type  units  do  not  parallel  with  them;  they  are  of  an 
older  type  and  the  current  generated  by  them  will  not  permit  of 
connecting  them  onto  the  same  lines;  the  result  is  just  as  though  we 
had  two  independent  plants,  one  of  them  very  small,  of  insufficient 
capacity,  of  an  obsolete  type  and  worn  out,  and  the  other  being  of  an 
up-to-date  type  but  in  more  or  less  need  of  overhauling  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  you  had  an  estimate  of  $30,000  for  two 
new  generators,  complete,  with  engines. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  same  item  for  which  you  are  now  asking 
$45,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir;  and  I am  very  sorry  that  we  did  not  get 
them  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  I made  this  inquiry: 

You  are  using  these  generators  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Not  the  two  that  we  are  proposing  to  replace.  The  entire  load 
is  being  carried  by  the  two  turbo-generators  installed  several  years  ago,  and  they 
are  overloaded. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  you  to  say  now  that  you  are  using 
these  old  ones  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  are  using  them  when  the  others  are  broken 
down.  This  is  the  point:  We  have  to  use  them  because  they  are  all 
we  have.  I wish  you  could  hear  them  run.  I had  them  both  started 
up  when  I was  over  there  in  February  and  the  vibration  and  pound- 
ing from  those  two  old  engines  was  so  great  that  it  was  perceptible 
aU  over  the  building  in  which  they  are  located.  So  it  would  only  be 
in  a case  of  dire  necessity  that  we  would  use  them,  and  we  will  have 
to  use  them  in  cases  of  dire  necessity  until  such  time  as  we  can  get 
some  machinery  of  the  same  type  as  the  others. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  about  the  increase  from  $30,000  to  $45,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  electrical  machinery,  has  made  neces- 
sary this  increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  are  these  generators  at  this  time? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I consider  them  extremely  important;  I consider 
them  only  second  in  importance  to  that  additional  story  on  the 
kitchen  and  laundry  building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  that  is  more  important  than  these  new 
generators  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I do;  I think  that  should,  if  possible,  be  done 
first  of  all. 

GRADING  AND  INSTALLING  SIDEWALKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^Tor  grading  and  installing  side- 
walks, contagious  disease  hospital,  $10,000.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  estimate  we  will  abandon. 

CHANGING  HEATING  PLANT,  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^^For  changing  the  heating  plant, 
contagious  disease  hospital,  from  high  pressure  to  vacuum  system, 
$15,000.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  item  I do  not  think  of  such  pressing  impor- 
tance that  we  should  insist  upon  it  now. 

FIREPROOFING  ROOFS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  fireproofing  roofs,  contagious 
disease  hospital,  $9,000.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  item  we  are  also  prepared  to  abandon  at 
present. 

CONTINUATION  OF  GRANITE-FACED  SEA  WALL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  “For  continuation  of  granite-faced  sea 
wall,  under  original  limit  of  cost,  $250,000.” 

kir.  O’Donnell.  This  was  originally  authorized  to  cost  $787,150. 
The  limit  of  cost  was  fixed  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  4,  1911. 
You  have  already  appropriated  to  carry  out  that  work  $416,000,  of 
which  $200,000  is  now  under  contract.  I have  had  prepared  for  the 
information  of  the  committee  a diagram  showing  exactly  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  propose  to  do.  The  first  construction -was 
on  the  ferry  slip  in  front  of  the  main  building  and  then  on  the  hos- 
pital side  of  the  slip.  Those  two  sections  have  been  completed. 
There  is  now  under  contract  this  section  [indicating  on  map]  running 
across  the  head  of  No.  2 island,  across  the  intervening  hospital  basin 
(which  is  too  shallow  for  use  b}^  boats),  across  the  front  of  the  con- 
tagious disease  hospital  island  and  down  the  south  side  of  that 
island  to  the  corner.  This  wall  wiU  go  on  existing  crib  work  which 
supports  the  soil.  That  is  an  artificial  island  built  right  out  in  the 
water  by  constructing  cribs  and  filling  behind  them.  The  crib  work 
above  the  water  line  has,  of  course,  gone  to  pieces  very  badly  and 
this  w^all  will  correct  that,  and  while  we  are  doing  that  we  are  going 
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to  close  up  this  basin  [indicating  on  map].  Now,  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  seawall  construction  with  the  additional  appropriation 
asked  for  here  on  the  main  island  across  this  eastern  head  of  the 
island  and  down  along  the  northwest  side,  the  . part  marked  in  red 
on  this  map. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  particular  work? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  necessity  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  crib  work 
here  [indicating]  which  supports  the  island  and  keeps  the  earth  fill 
in  place  has  been  down  there  so  long  that  it  is  falling  apart,  and  it  is 
just  a question  of  time,  and  a short  time,  before  we  shall  lose,  by 
disintegration,  the  entire  fill  on  this  end  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  about 
$200,000  of  the  current  appropriation  that  has  not  been  contracted  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No;  that  is  already  under  contract  and  the  work 
of  construction  is  now  going  on,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  expended. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  1 understand,  then,  that  you  have  contracted 
for  all  of  the  $416,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  either  finished  or  under  con- 
tract, and  this  is  to  continue  the  scheme  under  the  present  limit  of 
cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  greatly  has  the  cost  of  construction  increased 
on  that  class  of  work? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I am  surprised  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  has  not 
increased  more  than  about  10  per  cent  over  what  the  previous  con- 
tract called  for.  I am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able,  if  this 
authority  is  granted,  to  continue  the  work  under  the  same  terms  that 
this  is  being  done,  so  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  this  very  favor- 
able price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  it  to  carry  on  that  work  at  this 
time — that  is,  to  continue  the  construction  work  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  I can  best  emphasize  that  by  stating  this: 
That  it  is  intended  to  carry  the  sea  wall  along  in  front  of  the  baggage 
and  dormitory  building.  That  building  cost  $600,000,  and  during 
this  last  winter,  because  of  the  large  quantities  of  ice  that  formed 
around  the  concrete  piles,  there  have  occurred  breaks  in  the  concrete, 
and  we  have  been  forced  to  the  expedient  of  taking  the  sheet  piling — 
which  was  on  No.  2 island  to  protect  the  soil  while  this  sea  wall  was 
being  constructed — and  driving  it  along  here  [indicating]  in  order  to 
protect  that  building  for  the  year  or  two  that  may  possibly  elapse 
before  we  can  have  this  work  finished  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  put  in  the  sea  wall  along 
the  front  of  this  building  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  ? Well,  it  should 
be  put  in  along  the  entire  north  side  of  the  island  if  it  is  going  to  be 
done  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  I would  have  to  estimate  that,  or  make  a 
guess. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I understand,  it  is  practically  hah  of  the  dis- 
tance you  have  estimated  for  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I should  say,  then,  that  it  would  take  half  the 
amount — $100,000 — because  we  are  asking  for  $200,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  $250,000. 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  right;  then  $125,000.  Of  course,  this  is 
a part  of  the  general  plan  that  was  originally  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee when  it  fixed  the  limit  of  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  feel  that  this  portion  of  that  sea  wall  is  essen- 
tial at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I regard  it  as  highly  essential. 

RENEWING  HOT  WATER  AND  CIRCULATING  MAINS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  hem  is  ^^For  renewing  hot  water  and 
circulating  mains,  with  incidental  work,  $14,500.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  item  may  be  abandoned  for  the  present. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DETENTION  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ^^San  Francisco,  California:  For  the 
construe  ion  upon  land  in  the  chy  of  San  Francisco,  already  owned 
by  the  Uni  ed  Stages,  and  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  that  purpose,  of  a hos- 
pital and  detention  house  for  the  Immigration  Service,  including 
furnishings  and  equipment,  $225,000.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  present  immigration  station  at  San  Francisco 
is  locat:ed  on  Angel  Island.  There  Tindicafing]  is  a photograph  of 
the  station  as  taken  from  the  bay.  The  buildings  consist  of  a series 
of  frame  structures  and  I might  call  them  fire  traps,  because  that  is 
what  they  are.  They  were  built  about  1906,  and  the  type  of  interior 
construction  will  be  shown  by  some  other  photographs  which  I 
would  like  to  show  to  the  committee.  You  will  observe  that  the 
walls  are  wooden,  that  the  fioors  are  wooden  and  that  they  are 
covered  with  ducking  canvas,  and  are  of  an  exceedingly  cheap  t}^pe 
of  construction.  They  are  naturallv  vermin  ridden,  in  addifion  to 
being  a fire  menace  constantly.  We  are  situated  upon  an  island 
that  is  destitute  of  water.  All  the  fresh  water  that  is  used  there 
must  be  brought  in  boats,  towed  over  from  the  main  land.  It  costs 
us. from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a year  for  ferry  service  over  to  that 
island. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  it  cost  you  that  this  year  ? 

klr.  O’Donnell.  It  costs  us  that  every  year  for  the  maintenance 
of  a ferryboat,  repairs  to  the  boat,  and  so  on,  during  the  year.  We 
believe  it  would  be  good  administration  to  locate  that  station  on 
the  mainland,  where  we  would  not  have  any  ferry  service  or  where 
we  would  not  have  any  water-suppty  problem  and  where  we  could 
put  up  some  detention  quarters  that  would  be  fireproof  and,  if  pos- 
sible, vermin  proof. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  present  proposed  location  of  these  new 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Mason  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  point  which  was  discussed  last  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Several  years  ago.  It  did  not  come  up  last 
year.  A part  of  Fort  Mason  was  given  up  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  and  we  have  a place  there  in  mind  and  believe  we  could 
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get  it  without  difficulty  by  agi’eement  with  the  War  Department. 
It  would  be  convenient  to  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  the  city;  it  would  be  convenient  to  the 
downtown  section  of  San  Francisco,  and  we  would  be  within  reach 
of  everybody  and  would  be  spared  the  necessity  of  doing  what  we 
now  must  do,  namely,  maintain  a city  office  in  San  Francisco.  As 
you  know,  there  is  a very  large  Chinese  population  there  and  the 
number  of  witnesses  who  have  to  be  heard  necessitates  the  main- 
tenance of  an  office  in  the  city,  in  addition  to  the  one  at  Angel  Island, 
and  that  is  bad  administration.  There  was  an  extended  investigation 
of  frauds  out  there  last  year  and  there  is  a large  number  of  persons 
under  indictment  because  of  those  frauds,  and  they  were  probably 
contributed  to  in  no  small  measure  by  the  fact  that  our  station  was 
divided.  We  were  partly  located  on  an  island  out  in  the  bay  and 
partly  in  an  office  in  the  city.  The  possibility  of  graft,  extortion, 
and  chicanery  is  multiplied  every  time  you  open  a different  office 
and  scatter  your  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  now  estimate  your  total  expenditure 
for  the  plant  at  the  new  location  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  $225,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 
We  originally  had  hoped  to  get  it  for  $175,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  would  not  give  you  all  of  the  buildings  you 
need  at  the  new  location  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  figure  it  would  probably  give  us  all  we  want 
except  an  administration  building,  and  we  could  get  along  without 
that  for  the  time  being.  If  we  could  get  our  detention  quarters 
on  the  mainland,  we  might  get  administration  quarters  elsewhere 
until  such  time  as  we  could  get  another  building  put  up,  and  that 
would  probably  represent  only  a small  sum,  not  over  $75,000.  But 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  detention  quarters  and  hospital 
facilities  on  to  the  mainland  so  that  aU  of  the  examination  work  and 
hospital  work  could  be  done  there  and  get  away  from  this  island. 
Our  average  daily  detentions  at  San  Francisco  during  the  last  calendar 
year  numbered  450;  that  was  the  average  the  entire  year  through. 

ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Flow  does  that  correspond  with  other  years  ? 

^Ir.  O’Donnell.  I should  say  it  was  higher,  because  our  Chinese 
immigration  was  higher. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  more  immigrants  there 
last  year  than  formerly  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  More  Chinese;  about  200  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  total  immigration? 

* Mr.  O’Donnell.  About  2,000  Chinese. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I mean  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I will  have  to  get  that  from  another  statement. 
This  is  a Chinese  detention  station  proposition  almost  entirely.  There 
is  comparatively  little  European  immigration  via  San  Francisco.  I 
find  I have  not  the  figures  here  showing  the  total  for  last  year  through 
San  Francisco,  but  I can  insert  it  in  the  record,  if  you  want  it. 

Note.— The  statement  requested  is  as  follows,  indicating  total  alien  arrivals  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  fiscal  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1918: 
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Fiscal  year. 

Asiatics. 

Europeans. 

Total. 

1915 

7,272 
7, 124 
6,033 
1 5, 029 
1 ^ 

4, 796 
4, 921 
4, 791 
1 4, 593 

12, 068 
12,045 
10, 824 
1 9, 622 

1916 

1917  

1918  (8  months) 

1 On  this  basis,  indicated  totals  for  fiscal  year  1918  will  be  as  follows:  Asiatics,  7,536;  Europeans,  6,900; 
total,  14,436. 


Mr.  Byknes.  I wish  you  would,  because  I would  like  to  compare 
it  with  former  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  understanding  is  there  has  been  a falling  off 
of  immigration. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Not  of  Chinese  immigration,  sir.  We  had  about 
2,000  new  Chinese  cases  last  calendar  year,  as  compared  with  1,800 
the  previous  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Byenes.  In  the  hearings  of  1917  you  stated  you  had  7,272 
Asiatics  and  4,796  Europeans,  and  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1915,  you  had  3,771  Asiatics  and  3,014  Europeans. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  was  through  all  ports,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Byenes.  The  statement  is  headed  ‘ 'Immigration  via  San 
Francisco.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  figures  I have  as  to  detentions  are  what 
really  tell  the  story,  because  we  do  not  figure,  and  you  should  not 
calculate,  when  you  are  figuring  on  a detention  station  proposition, 
persons  who  are  landed  directly  from  the  ships.  We  do  not  detain 
them  at  all,  and  consequently  we  need  not  figure  them  in  a detention 
proposition.  I have  up-to-date  figures  showing  our  average  deten- 
tions for  last  year  as  450  daily,  and  of  those  275  were  Chinese.  The 
average  period  of  detention  of  a Chinaman  who  is  detained  at  San 
Francisco  is  30  days,  because  the  process  of  examination  is  a very 
extended  one,  and  then  he  has  rights  of  appeal  and  there  are  delays 
of  counsel  in  preparing  the  cases,  and  many  of  the  cases  are  appealed 
and  come  on  here  for  decision,  and  during  all  that  time  the  China- 
man remains  in  detention,  with  no  way  of  paroling  him  or  putting 
him  on  bond  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Consequently,  we  feel  a very 
heavy  sense  of  responsibility  in  detaining  these  people  virtually  in 
a jail,  which  is  isolated  on  a place  of  this  kind,  with  no  fire  protection 
to  speak  of,  and  with  buildings  which  are  nothing  less  than  fire  traps. 

Mr.  Byenes.  This  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a new  plant 
out  there.  What  do  you  estimate  would  be  the  entire  cost  ? 

ADMINISTEATION  BUILDING. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I do  not  think  it  would  run  over  $300,000;  in 
other  words,  $75,000  above  this  estimate.  We  did  not  include  any 
administration  building  here,  figuring  that  for  the  time  being  we 
could  handle  our  administration  quarters  in  the  detention  building. 

Mr.  Byenes.  But  this  would  mean  that  in  a short  time  you  would 
want  an  administration  building? 

Mr.  O Donnell.  Undoubtedly.  We  would  have  to  have  some 
separate  structure,  but  I do  not  think  it  wonld  run  over  $300,000. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  time  the  matter  was  discussed  before  the 
committee  in  1917  you  asked  for  $175,000  for  a hospital  and  deten- 
tion house.  They  are  the  same  items  for  which  you  are  now  asking 
$225,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  said  at  that  time  that  in  your  opinion  the  total 
cost  would  be  $316,000.  These  items  have  increased  $50,000  since 
that  time,  but  you  are  suggesting  a lower  total  cost. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I think  the  entire  thing  can  be  kept  within 
$300,000.  Apparently  the  $316,000  that  was  talked  about  then  was 
based  on  some  other  figures  which  I have  not  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  were  evidently  estimating  an  administration 
building  to  cost  $141,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I think  th,at  is  probably  a great  deal  more  elab- 
orate than  we  would  need. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  be  perfectly  safe  to  put  this  detention 
station  on  the  mainland  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Perfectly  so.  The  chances  of  escape  are  neg- 
ligible with  proper  guarding.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  just  as 
practicable,  if  they  were  going  to  escape,  to  escape  from  the  present 
station  as  it  would  for  them  to  escape  from  a station  on  the  mainland. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  could  not  do  that  very  well  unless  they  could 
swim. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No;  but  there  are  other  means  of  egress  from 
Angel  Island.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  a quarantine  station 
over  there  and  operates  a boat,  and  the  army  has  several  camps  over 
there  and  operates  a number  of  boats,  and  it  would  be  a very  easy 
matter,  if  one  escaped,  to  get  across  by  collusion  with  their  friends. 

enforcement  of  IMMIGRATION  LAvFS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  enforcement  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,  etc.  You  are 
asking  for  $2,850,000. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  This  is  substantially  the  appropriation  which  we 
have  for  the  current  year.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $2,400,000 
and  then  we  had  a deficiency  on  account  of  the  new  immigration  law 
of  $400,000,  which  became  effective  May  1,  when  the  new  immigration 
law  went  into  effect,  but  out  of  which  we  expended  or  were  forced  to 
expend  a very  small  sum  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  therefore  it 
virtually  constitutes  a part  of  this  year’s  appropriation  inasmuch  as 
it  covered  both  the  last  fiscal  year  and  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  has  been  considerably  reduced;  is  not  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  that  fact,  why  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
ask  for  a larger  appropriation  than  you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  are  asking  for  substantially  the  same  appro- 
priation we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  going  to  spend  all  of  the  $2,850,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Why,  in  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
immigrants,  is  it  necessary  to  spend  $2,850,000,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  amount  you  spent  when  you  had  a larger  number  of 
immigrants  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  But  we  had  a different  law  at  that  time,  a law 
which  did  not  place  the  burdens  upon  us  which  the  present  law  does. 
_ , Mr.  Byrnes.  WTiat  burdens  does  the  law  place  upon  you  to  necessi- 
tate this  increased  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  For  instance,  after  one  year’s  experience  under 
this  new  law,  we  have  found  that  the  work  of  inspection  is  increased 
just  about  50  per  cent  over  what  it  was  under  the  old  law;  that  is, 
the  actual  work  of  inspection  at  the  seaports  or  the  boundaries. 
For  example,  the  new  law  requires  a double  inspection.  It  requires 
examination  by  two  inspectors,  whereas  under  the  old  law  an  exami- 
nation by  one  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whv  by  two  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  a requirement  of  the  law,  that  there  shall 
be  a double  primary  inspection,  and  of  course  the  law  as  passed  is 
binding  upon  us.  The  literacy  test  has  multiplied  our  work  amazingly, 
particularly  on  the  land  borders  where  ingress  and  egress  is  relatively 
easy  as  compared  with  the  seaports.  Sections  32  to  36  of  the  new 
immigration  law  brought  alien  seamen  within  the  provisions  of  the 
immigration  law,  which  they  had  never  theretofore  been,  and  that 
means  that  every  alien  seaman  must  be  inspected  on  arrival  and  his 
status  determined. 


INSPECTION  OF  ALIEN  SEAMEN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  alien  seamen  have  you  inspected  ? Have 
you  any  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I have  not  any  accurate  figures  on  that,  but  it 
runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  During  the  past  year? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  be  inspected  every  time 
a ship  comes  in.  They  have  to  be  mustered  and  inspected  because  of 
accessions  to  the  crews.  They  must  all  be  searched  out  and  in- 
spected and  every  one  of  them  documented. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Put  into  the  record,  if  }mu  will,  a statement  showing 
the  immigration  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years,  showing  the  number  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  aliens  coming  across  the  borders. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  statement  you  want. 
Of  course,  you  must  recollect  in  that  connection  that  in  the  case  of 
aliens  coming  across  the  land  borders  we  may  inspect  the  same  alien 
25  times  during  the  year,  because  he  comes  back  and  forth  and  must 
be  examined  every  time.  Yet  he  is  not  a permanent  accession  to 
our  population.  Consequently  we  do  not  count  him  an  immigrant. 
We  admitr  him  temj)orarily,  but  we  do  not  count  him  in  our  statis- 
tics, because  otherwise  it  would  inflate  immigration  to  a tremendous 
point  and  would  not  be  correct  scientifically.  We  have  actual 
immi^ation  this  year  aggregating  165,000;  that  is,  at  the  rate,  so 
far  this  fiscal  year,  for  eight  months  up  to  the  1st  of  March. 
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Note. — The  statement  requested  is  as  follows,  indicating  total  immigration  to  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1916-17,  under  the  law  of  February  20,  1907,  and  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1918,  under  the  law  of  February  5,  1917. 

Immigration  arrivals,  by  fiscal  years. 


1916 

1917 

1918  (8 
months). 

Atlantic  ports 

192, 663 
9, 684 

204, 857 
7, 472 

50,671 
4, 455 

Gulf  ports 

Pacific  ports 

21, 142 

20, 359 
144, 619 
8, 308 

14, 279 

Border  stations 

146, 284 
9, 132 

34, 144 
5,349 

Insular  possessions 

Total 

378, 905 

385, 615 

1 108,898 

I Indicated  total  for  fiscal  year  1918,  163,344,  showing  first  year’s  results  of  reduction  under  new  immigra- 
tion law. 


Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  that  compares  with  as  high  as  1,400,000  in 
some  previous  years. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  owing  to 
the  peculiar  international  situation  at  the  present  time,  the  amount 
of  administrative  work  for  every  alien  immigrant  admitted  to  this 
country  is  fully  five  times  what  it  was  when  immigration  was  over 
1,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  people  who  have 
come  here  are  not  of  a desirable  class,  as  a rule.  They  have  sent  no 
men  here  of  military  age.  They  have  allowed  departure  to  decrepit 
people,  in  many  cases  of  advanced  years,  or  women  with  dependent 
children,  and  many  people  who  are  alien  enemies  under  the  guise  of 
being  friendly  neutrals. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  do  intelligence  work,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  A large  part  of  that  work  has  fallen  upon  us 
because  our  immigration  people  are  experts  in  the  handling  of  aliens, 
and  there  is  no  similar  expert  service  under  any  of  the  investigating 
bureaus.  I think  we  have  done  more  to  prevent  alien  enemies  from 
getting  into  this  country  under  the  guise  of  friendly  neutrals — - — 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposingh  How  many  men  have  you  prevented 
from  coming  in  on  the  ground  of  being  alien  enemies  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I suppose  we  have  detected  two  or  three  thousand 
since  the  war  opened. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wnat  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Many  of  them  have  been  taken  and  interned. 
In  quite  a number  of  instances  the  Department  of  Justice  has  issued 
permits  and  permitted  them  to  enter.  A favorite  way  for  alien 
enemies  to  get  here  was  under  the  guise  of  seamen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  of  that  sort  have  you  had  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I could  not  tell  you  definitely,  but,  as  I say,  I 
should  suppose  there  were  at  least  2,000  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  what  countries  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Mostly  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  they  get  here  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  They  come  principally  as  sailors  and  we  catch 
them  in  our  seamen’s  dragnet,  masquerading  as  Dutch  or  as  Swedes 
or  as  anything  you  please.  They  will  masquerade  as  anything  to 
get  in. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  main  they  are  people  who  are  trying  to  get 
away  from  intolerable  conditions  over  there,  as  I understand  you. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  I could  not  say.  They  were  people  who 
were  trying  to  get  in  here,  but  what  their  motives  were,  I do  not 
know.  Some  of  them,  in  fact  quite  a good  many,  have  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  interned  for  the  duration  of  the 
war. 

PERSONS  DEPORTED. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  number  of  people  have  you  deported  as  com- 
pared with  past  years  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I can  put  the  total  in  the  record,  if  you  would 
like  to  have  it.  We  deported  during  the  last  fiscal  year  1,922  persons 
who  were  already  in  the  country,  and  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  we  deported  992  such  persons.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  we  debarred  at  the  ports  of  entry  16,028  and  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year  under  the  new  law  we  debarred  4,673. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  debarred  them.  What  did  you  do 
with  them?  You  did  not  deport  any  such  number  of  people? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  have  been  deported  unless 
they  were  from  countries  within  the  war  zone,  and  of  those  we  have 
quite  a number  in  detention,  from  150  to  200,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  them  back.  I would  like  to  state  that  public  charges 
under  the  immigration  law  are  subject  to  deportation  if  taken  into 
custody  within  five  years  from  the  time  of  their  entry.  There  are 
hundreds  of  alien  public  charge  cases  being  reported  to  us  each  year, 
and  in  order  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  these  people  it  is  necessary 
that  we  issue  the  warrant  of  arrest  for  them,  conduct  the  hearings, 
and  issue  the  warrant  of  deportation,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
international  trouble  we  wiU  be  able  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  those 
people  and  rid  the  country  of  several  thousand  aliens  who  are  now 
in  public  institutions. 

We  have  over  5,000  warrants  of  deportation  of  public  charges  now 
outstanding  awaiting  the  termination  of  the  war.  When  the  war  is 
over  we  are  going  to  relieve  the  States,  municipalities,  and  counties  of 
these  people  whom  they  are  now  maintaining  because  we  can  not 
now  deport  them.  A great  many  of  them  are  from  the  belligerent 
countries  and  we  contemplate  cleaning  up  after  the  war  is  over  and 
taking  these  people  out.  But  it  is  necessary  we  go  through  the  entire 
machinery  of  arresting  those  people,  conducting  the  hearings,  and 
issuing  the  warrants,  exactly  the  same  as  though  we  were  going  to 
deport  them  right  away,  and  then  we  have  done  everything  that 
the  law  permits  us  to  do  except  the  actual  sending,  which  we  can  not 
do  now  for  very  obvious  reasons.  If  we  were  to  permit  this  matter 
to  rest,  however,  the  statute  of  limitations  would  run  in  favor  of 
these  people  and  they  would  be  permanent  public  charges  on  our 
counties  and  municipalities,  and  that,  of  course,  we  do  not  want.  I 
would  like  to  state,  furthermore,  that  the  Immigration  Service  is, 
as  I previously  indicated,  expert  in  the  matter  of  handling  aliens,  and 
we  are  acting  in  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  Army  intelligence, 
the  Navy  intelligence,  and  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  also  with  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
matter  of  looking  after  the  activities  of  the  foreign  language  news- 
papers. We  have  probably  the  best  corps  of  interpreters  assembled 
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under  one  head  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  we  have  placed  those 
interpreters  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  check 
up  these  foreign  language  newspapers  to  see  that  they  are  complying 
with  the  law  and  that  they  are  not  giving  utterance  to  seditious 
publications.  I would  like  to  state  also 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  inspectors  so  placed  still  retained  at  their 
stations  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No;  the  force  at  the  seaports  is  very  much  re- 
duced because  that  is  where  our  reduction  in  work  has  taken  place. 
On  the  borders  we  have  had  to  largely  increase  the  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  if  you  have  a large  number  of  inspectors 
who  are  doing  work  for  the  Post  Office  Department  exclusively  or 
very  largely,  why  should  not  the  Post  Office  Department  bear  the 
expense  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  If  I stated  they  were  doing  work  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  exclusively  I certainly  made  a misstatement, 
because  they  are  not.  We  are  acting  in  cooperation  with  them  and 
our  interpreters  were  the  ones  I mentioned.  We  have  at  Ellis 
Island,  for  example,  a corps  of  interpreters  whose  services  are  in  de- 
mand every  day  for  immigration  work,  but  there  is  a part  of  their 
time  each  day  that  they  can  devote  to  other  work,  and  some  of  them 
may  not  have  any  work  at  all  during  a particular  day,  because  there 
may  be  no  immigration  of  that  particular  nationality  to  be  exam- 
ined. Consequently,  in  their  spare  time  they  can  do  this  work  for 
the  other  departments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  fact  you  have  no  immigration  di- 
rectly from  Central  Europe,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  compara- 
tively little  from  the  Balkan  territory,  and  a tremendously  reduced 
aggregate,  you  must  have  a large  number  of  employees  that  you  have 
no  work  for  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  MondeU.  We  have  no 
people  who  are  loafing,  as  far  as  we  know,  because  we  have  shifted 
our  force  around  to  where  we  did  have  work  for  them.  We  have 
shifted  our  men  from  the  seaports  to  the  borders,  where  we  have 
large  quantities  of  work  for  them;  for  example,  on  the  Mexican  bor- 
der. You  know  the  situation  in  Mexico.  In  the  last  year  we  have 
had  to  increase  our  force  of  men  down  there  by  40  inspectors  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  there  and  to  enforce  the  literacy  test  in  the 
immigration  law  and  to  handle  the  influx  of  Mexican  agricultural 
laborers,  which  are  quite  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  farms  in -the 
southwest  and  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  want  those  folks  to  come  in. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Exactly;  but  the  law  excludes  them  if  they  are 
illiterates,  but  it  has  been  necessary  for  us  to  work  out  a plan  which 
we  had  in  operation  last  year  and  which  we  are  operating  again  this 
year  to  admit  those  agricultural  laborers  temporarily,  for  six  months, 
which  is  all  the  law  authorizes,  to  handle  the  crops,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  as  they  are  clearly  of  the  excludable  class,  we  must  see  to 
it  that  these  same  people  go  out.  Therefore,  we  have  had  a tremen- 
dous administrative  proposition  on  our  border.  In  connection  with 
Canada,  we  have  been  confronted  with  another  proposition  of  a mili- 
tary aspect.  There  has  been  a working  arrangement  made  with  the 
Canadian  authorities  so  that  the  industries  of  this  country  wiU  not 
milk  the  war  industries  of  Canada  of  their  supply  of  labor,  and  vice 
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versa;  and  it  has  been  up  to  the  Immigration  Service  to  keep  that 
interchange  of  men  in  check,  and  we  have  done  it. 

SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  ENGAGED  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  WORK. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  you  gave  the  chairman  a list  of  Immigra- 
tion employees  assigned  exclusively  to  Federal  employment  work, 
and  the  total  salaries  on  that  list  amount  to  $135,000. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  no  longer  performing  that  work,  as  I 
understand  it. 

kir.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  and  I am  prepared  to  suggest  that  you 
reduce  our  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  just  that  much.  On 
the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  there  were  transferred  to  the  Employ- 
ment Service  employees  whose  salaries  aggregated  $160,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Should  not  your  estimate  be  reduced  $160,000 
instead  of  $135,000  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  if  you  wiU  permit  me  to  finish  my  state- 
ment I think  I can  show  you  why  not.  Quite  a number  of  those 
employees  were  at  one-man  stations,  or  in  the  case  of  clerks,  there  was 
one  clerk  in  an  office  who  did  both  immigration  and  employment 
work.  When  the  separation  took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  replace 
those  men  transferred,  and  the  aggregate  of  salaries  involved  in  the 
replacement  was  $26,340,  or  has  been  so  far,  which  makes  the  net 
withdrawal  about  $135,000.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  that  was 
possible  where  the  work  was  conducted  in  an  office  where  there  was 
one  clerk  and  one  inspector  and  where  there  was  a division  of  the 
time,  but  when  each  function  went  under  a separate  jurisdiction, 
which  ran  its  office  in  its  own  particular  way,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  that  the  Immigration  help  should  be  recruited  to  do  the 
work  that  had  formerly  been  done  as  a divided  proposition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  $135,000,  taking  your  own  figures,  or  there 
is  $135,000  for  salaries.  Now,  with  that  $135,000  there  goes,  neces- 
sarily, a considerable  expenditure  for  traveling  expenses,  per  diem, 
and  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  service  of  those  people. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  amount  of  travel  done  by  the  Employment 
people  in  the  Immigration  Service  was  negligible.  Whatever  traveling 
was  done  was  done  as  an  incident  to  conducting  warrant  hearings 
under  the  immigration  law.  The  travel  done  by  them  was  simply 
incidental,  and  I do  not  believe  that  more  than  $5,000  has  been 
expended  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  for  travel  in  connection 
with  Employment  matters,  because  that  service  was  very,  very 
.small,  as  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  salaries  involved.  Now,  so 
far  as  the  other  items  are  concerned,  and  I presume  you  refer  to  such 
items  as  rent 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Kent,  per  diem,  contingent,  etc. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  WeU,  the  Employment  Service  was  conducted 
simply  as  a branch  of  the  Immigration  Service.  They  used  for  the 
most  part  the  same  offices,  although  they  are  not  using  them  now. 
The  work  was  done  in  the  immigration  offices,  and  it  was  simply  an 
adjunct  to  the  immigration  work.  When  the  separation  came,  the 
only  places  where  rentals  were  taken  over  were  in  a few  instances 
where  separate  offices  were  maintained  by  the  Employment  Service. 
For  instance,  there  was  one  office  in  San  Francisco  which  had  been 
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occupied  only  a month  or  six  weeks  when  the  turnover  came,  and 
there  was  a part  of  an  office  in  Philadelphia  that  was  turned  over, 
etc.  But,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  was  carried  on  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  immigration  work,  and  at  no  substantial  expense  for  overhead 
items,  such  as  rent,  etc. 


SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  anticipate  an  expenditure  of 
$40,000  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  lodging  of  employees 
when  temporarily  absent  from  their  official  stations  on  public  busi- 
ness. How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figme  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  only  way  we  can  arrive  at  it  is  to  estimate  it 
from  past  performances,  which  is  necessarily  an  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  you  expended  for  this  purpose  $31,580.75. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  during  the  current  year,  as  I was  just 
endeavoring  to  explain  to  Mr.  Mondell,  we  are  going  to  conduct  a 
plan  of  following  up  more  closely  the  agricultural  laborers  that  are 
admitted  temporarily  to  take  part  in  the  harvest  in  the  Southwest 
and  Northwest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  do  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  appropriating  money  and  creating  quite  an  organization  for 
the  distribution  of  labor  and  the  procurement  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  This  is  quite  apart  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  quite  see  that. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I want  to  explain  that  the  people  that  are 
admitted  over  our  borders  on  this  temporary  agricultural-labor  prop- 
osition are  for  the  most  part  illiterates.  They  have  not  paid  their 
head  tax,  and  they  are  only  admitted  for  a period  not  exceeding  six 
months.  In  other  words,  they  are  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  harvest  season.  Now,  I have  information  showing 
that  of  the  admissions  last  year  a great  many  of  those  people  have 
deserted  their  employment.  They  were  admitted  strictly  for  agri- 
cultural piHsuits,  and  nothing  else.  Now,  unless  we  follow  up  those 
people  and  see  to  it  that  at  the  end  of  their  six-months  period  of 
admission  they  get  out,  obviously  we  will  have  admitted  to  the  coun- 
try a lot  of'  people  of  the  inadmissible  class,  as  permanent  residents, 
but  who  are  here,  nevertheless,  because  they  have  deserted  their 
employment.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  follow  them  up,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  employment  for  them,  but  for  the  pinpose  of 
getting  them  out  of  the  country  when  their  temporary  admission 
period  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  statement  might  be 
modified  by  saying  that  is  is  necessary  that  they  be  followed  up  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I accept  that  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a substantial  one.  The  reason  for  that 
suggestion  is  this:  This  employment  service  might  very  well  take 
upon  itself  any  additional  following  up  that  might  have  to  be  done, 
and  through  it  the  work  that  you  are  proposing  to  perform  could  be 
done  without  added  expense,  or  without  your  building  up  an  organi- 
zation to  do  it. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  already  have  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  not  have  to  be  so  large  if  you  were 
not  going  to  do  this  work. 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  number  of  people. 
Last  3^ear  there  were  about  5,000  of  those  people  admitted  over  the 
Mexican  border.  They  came  in  for  temporary  agricultural  work. 
Now,  the  probability  is  that  we  now  have  2,000  of  those  people  in 
this  country  that  should  have  gone  back,  but  who  did  not.  The 
employment  officer  has  no  authority  to  arrest  those  persons,  and  has 
no  authority  to  execute  a warrant  for  them  so  that  they  can  be  sent 
back  to  Mexico.  The  only  thing  that  they  could  do  would  be  to 
report  where  they  were,  and  then  we  would  have  to  send  an  officer 
there  to  arrest  them,  give  them  a hearing,  and  deport  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  court  is  supposed  to  do  that, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  done  under  the  immigration 
law.  Those  cases  do  not  go  into  the  courts  at  all,  but  they  are 
handled  as  administrative  features  under  the  immigration  law. 
The  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  arrest  and  deportation  of 
aliens,  but  those  cases  are  handled  administratively  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  expense  do  you  think  will  be  incidental  to 
this  work,  assuming  that  you  are  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I expect  that  that  estimate  of  $9,000  would 
probably  be  eaten  up  in  that  connection.  It  must  be  recalled, 
furthermore,  that  this  estimate  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the 
expenditures  for  1917  when  we  were  operating  under  a different 
law.  That  would  hardly  be  a fair  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Every  time  we  change  a law  we  do  not  have  to 
increase  the  expenses. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  but  you  enacted  last  year  an  absolutely 
new  immigration  law,  which  contemplated  different  standards  to  be 
applied,  and  it  was  a complete  codification  and  reenactment  of  the 
immigration  laws. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  be  greatly  simplified  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  was  supposed  to  be,  but  it  made  necessary  a 
tremendous  increase  of  the  administrative  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  this  matter  of  temporary  admissions  is 
something  that  would  not  have  come  up  under  the  old  law,  because 
those  Mexicans  could  have  come  in  absolutely,  but,  as  they  are 
illiterates,  they  can  not  come  in  under  the  new  law,  and,  hence, 
there  is  the  necessity  of  following  them  up. 

traveling  expenses  of  officers  and  employees. 

The  Chairman.  For  traveling  expenses  of  officers  and  employees, 
you  are  estimating  for  1919  $145,000  as  against  an  expenditure  of 
$115,370  in  1917.  That,  I suppose,  is  tied  up  in  a measure 

Mr.  O’Donnell  (interposing).  It  is  connected  with  the  per  diem. 
They  naturally  go  together. 

maintenance  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $25,000  for  maintenance 
of  vessels  owned  and  operated  by  the  Immigration  Service.  You 
expended  for  this  purpose  in  1917  $15,739.80.  How  many  vessels 
have  you  ? 
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Mr.  O’Donn-ell.  We  have  three  at  New  York,  two  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, one  at  San  Juan,  two  in  southern  California,  and  one  at  Seattle. 
We  never  have  had  enough  money  to  keep  those  boats  in  proper  con- 
dition. Right  now  I have  on  my  desk  a statement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  replacing  the  boiler  on  the  cutter  at  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  an 
alternative  proposition  of  removing  the  boiler  altogether,  together 
with  the  engine,  and  instead  of  that  the  installation  of  an  internal- 
combustion  engine,  in  the  hope  that  we  would  avoid  the  expensive 
demand  for  repairs  that  we  have  had  ever  since  we  have  owned  the 
boat.  She  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of  a Jonah  in  the  service. 
Of  course,  our  boats  are  growing  older  all  the  time,  and  require  more 
repairs.  The  ferryboat  at  Ellis  Island  was  built  in  1904.  She  ferries 
back  and  forth  all  day  long  every  day  in  the  year,  unless  she  has  an 
accident  and  has  been  injured,  or  is  in  dry  dock  for  repairs.  We  are 
now  furnishing  ferry  service  to  the  Army  in  connection  with  their 
occupancy  of  Ellis  Island  for  hospital  purposes,  and,  to  a limited 
extent,  we  are  furnishing  ferry  service  to  the  Navy  in  so  far  as  their 
boats  are  insufficient  to  meet  their  requirements. 

The  annual  cost  of  overhauling  that  boat  runs  from  $8,000  to 
$12,000,  a thorough  overhauling  being  necessary  each  year.  The 
cost  is  going  up  a little  each  year,  because  as  the  boats  grow  older 
there  are  more  things  that  have  to  be  done.  That  is  true  in  face  of 
the  fact  or  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  practice  the  utmost  economy  in 
reference  to  repairs.  We  do  all  the  minor  repairs  that  we  can  while 
the  boat  is  running  and  with  our  own  men,  so  as  to  save  those  tre- 
mendous dockage  charges  which  are  becoming  worse  all  the  time, 
particularly  in  a harbor  like  New  York,  where  the  demand  for  dock- 
age facilities  is  so  great.  We  have  been  extremely  unfortunate  in  the 
last  year  in  having  run  onto  a log  or  two  that  has  torn  the  machinery 
to  pieces.  That  has  happened  several  times.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  our  boarding  cutter  over  there,  which  requires  an  annual  over- 
hauling. That  boat  sees  very  hard  service.  "We  not  only  use  it,  but 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Service  uses  it  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
the  customs  service  uses  it.  In  fact,  they  now  use  it  almost  entirely, 
because  their  own  cutter  is  in  the  war  service.  That  boat  costs 
$7,000  or  $8,000  every  year  for  overhauling.  It  costs  about  $5,000 
or  $6,000  a year  to  overhaul  the  large  ferr}boat  at  San  Francisco. 
That  is  one  item  I mentioned  when  discussing  the  San  Francisco 
station  as  one  of  the  things  that  could  be  cut  out.  We  could  dispose 
of  that  boat  and  turn  the  proceeds  into  the  Treasury  if  we  had  a 
mainland  station  at  San  Francisco,  but  as  long  as  we  have  a station 
7 miles  from  the  mainland  we  must  maintain  the  ferry,  because  we 
not  only  must  carry  back  and  forth  several  hundred  of  our  own 
employees  every  day,  but  we  must  carry  the  attorneys  and  others 
having  business  over  there  with  the  station. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  gotten  along  heretofore  with  less 
than  $16,000? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  was  what  was  spent  in  1917,  but  we  have 
spent  more  than  that  this  year  for  the  maintenance  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  will  not  need  as  much  this  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Undoubtedly  they  will  need  more,  because  as 
the  boats  become  older  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  increases. 
That  has  been  our  experience  with  them. 
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DETAINING  ALIENS. 

The  Chairman.  For  detaining  aliens  in  jails,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions,  you  estimate  $75,000  as  against  an  expenditure  in  1917 
of  $62,359.25.  . 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  we  are  expecting  increased  expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  arrests  and  deportation  of  agricultural  laborers 
and  others.  We  would  have  to  detain  them,  and  when  we  detain 
them  we  must  pay  the  jail  fees.  Furthermore,  under  the  new  law 
that  includes  witness  fees.  We  have  never  before  had  to  pay  people 
who  were  held  as  witnesses  $1  per  day  as  witness  fees  while  detained. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  having  a great  deal  less  immigration, 
though,  as  the  days  go  by,  and  why  should  the  costs  keep  mounting  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I do  not  think  the  costs  are  mounting  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a concrete  case  in  which  you  are  asking 
that  the  amount  in  every  one  of  these  estimates  shall  be  made  larger 
than  the  amounts  expended  in  1917. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  appropriation  for  1918  is  also  very  much 
larger,  because  we  have  had  this  new  law.  We  have  not  any  state- 
ment of  the  expenditures  for  this  year  that  would  be  a fair  com- 
parison with  our  estimates  for  next  year,  because  the  present  year 
is  not  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  understand  that. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  situation  was  recognized  by  Congress  in 
allowing  the  additional  appropriation,  and  we  anticipate  that  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  surplus  in  this  year’s  appropriation..  It 
will  practically  all  be  used  up  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

CONTINGENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  estimate  $182,725  for  contingent  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses  of  the  immigration  service  at  large,  as  against  an 
expenditure  in  1917  of  $164,205.04.  AYhat  does  that  include? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  includes  everything  not  included  under  those 
specific  headings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  estimate  that  increase? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  "The  situation  here  is  the  same  as  with  reference 
to  those  other  things.  These  are  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  new  immigration  law.  When  you  increase  the 
number  of  officers  and  the  work  that  we  have  to  do,  you  increase 
the  contingent  expenses.  Everything  goes  together.  That  is  the 
only  answer  I can  give.  It  is  costing  more  this  year,  and  I know 
that  it  wiU  cost  as  much  next  year  as  this  year,  unless  our  service 
goes  out  of  business. 

rental  of  office  quarters  and  detention  stations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  rental  of  office  quarters  and  detention  stations, 
you  estimate  $60,000  for  1919,  as  against  an  expenditure  in  1917  of 
$57,952.21.  Does  the  same  explanation  apply  there? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  same  explanation  applies.  We  have  to  open 
a considerable  number  of  new  offices  along  the  southern  border.  We 
have  had  to  establish  offices  along  the  southern  border  where  they 
53713— 18— VOL  2 22 
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formerly  did  not  exist,  and  our  office  rentals  have  gone  up.  We  have 
had  to  adopt  a different  plan  in  reference  to  the  centralization  that 
was  formerly  maintained  at  El  Paso.  We  formerly  maintained  one 
office  at  El  PaSo  which  handled  the  port  work  and  also  the  work  of 
the  district. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  offices  do  you  have  on  the  Mexican 
border  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  About  40.  In  El  Paso  alone,  our  rent  this  year 
is  $2,000  more  than  it  was  last  year  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
rented  offices  that  we  did  not  have  last  year,  and  we  could  not 
relinquish  any  space  that  we  did  have. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS  TO  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  alterations  and  repairs  to  buildings,  cribwork, 
and  docks,  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  used  by  the  Immi- 
gration Service,  you  estimate  for  1919,  $80,000,  as  against  an  expen- 
diture for  1917  of  $31,037.42. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Of  coiu-se  this  is  aU  swept  into  the  aggregate 
total  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  the  aggregate  total  of  the  work  got  to  do 
with  an  increase  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  is  included  in  the  aggregate  of  expenses  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  this  item  is  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  build- 
ings, for  cribwork,  etc. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  In  1917  we  did  not  do  any  alteration  work  for 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  change  in  the  law  certainly  did  not  affect 
these  items  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  but  we  stopped  work  there  for  a year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  In  1917  we  used  only  $31,000.  That  was  all  we 
could  afford  to  spend  for  repairs  to  the  buildings.  We  simply  stood 
still  on  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  buildings  need  repairs? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  For  instance,  take  the  Ellis  Island  Station.  x\s 
you  know,  that  is  now  used  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and 
there  wifi  be  a tremendous  amount  of  repair  work  that  has  got  to  be 
done.  We  are  maintaining  that  station  and  taking  care  of  its  up- 
keep, and  we  must  keep  it  up  or  else  suffer  it  to  fafi  into  destruction, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  expended  in  repairs  at  that 
station  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  War  Department  and  Navy  Department 
have  only  been  in  there  about  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  have  not  spent  much  for  keeping  it  up 
since  they  have  been  in  there  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  but  we  must  do  a lot  of  repair  work  this 
year  that  we  did  not  do  formerly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  mean  to  charge  that  up  to  the  occupancy 
by  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No,  sir;  but  when  those  buildings  are  put  in  fuU 
repair  next  year,  our  repair  bills  will  be  multiplied  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  your  annua^  repair  bill  for  the  station 
when  it  was  occupied  by  you  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  This  year  our  annual  repair  bill  for  Ehis  Island 
will  take  about  $65,000  out  of  that  $80,000  estimated  there.  Fully 
$65,000  of  that  amount  will  go  into  repairs  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  Ellis  stand? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  At  Ellis  Island  alone.  That  plant  cost  $10,- 
000,000,  and  it  would  he  a crime  to  permit  it  to  fall  into  disrepair. 
It  should  he  kept  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  use  in  the  year  pre^dous  to  1917  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I do  not  know.  I would  have  to  look  at  the 
estimates  for  the  previous  year.  I can  not  say  how  much  was  spent. 

refunds  of  head  tax. 

(See  p.  1551.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  refunds  of  head  tax  you  estimate  for  1919 
$1,800,  as  against  an  expenditure  in  1917  of  $588. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  item  fluctuates  very  materially. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  has  fluctuated  $1,000,  according  to  this  estimate. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  We  must  now  refund  the  head  tax  at  the  rate 
of  $8  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  it  ever  fluctuate  dovmward? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  might.  Here  is  the  point,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  explam:  It  is  unfair  to -make  a comparison  unless  I am  allowed 
to  explain  it  a little  bit.  When  this  estimate  was  made  up  last 
August,  the  refunds  of  head  tax  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  had  hardly 
commenced.  In  other  words,  mistakes  are  discovered  months  after 
they  occur,  and  then  these  clauns  for  refund  come  in,  and  we  have  to 
make  them.  Even  now  we  are  authorizing  refunds  of  amounts 
erroneously  collected  back  in  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  refunded  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I should  say  that  we  have  refunded  up  to  this 
date  probably  $1,200. 

privilege  at  hvimigration  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  item  here  is,  ^^To  enforce  that  part  of 
section  24  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  AW  act  to  regulate 
the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in  the  United 
States’  relatmg  to  contract  laborers;  for  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  officers  and  employees 
while  absent  from  their  official  stations  on  public  business,  and  for 
traveling  and  other  expenses  of  officers  and  employees,  in  addition 
to  subsistence  and  lodging,  while  absent  from  their  official  stations 
on  public  business,  $1()0,000.”  Your  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
in  the  fiscal  year  1917  was  $44,240.34.  MTiy  do  you  estimate  this 
tremendous  increase? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  In  the  act  of  February  20,  1907,  the  limitation 
by  law  upon  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  contract  labor  employees 
w^as  $50,000.  The  act  of  Februar}^  5,  1917,  increased  that  authority 
and  gave  the  Secretarv  of  Labor,  under  whose  jurisdiction  this 
entire  matter  comes,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of 
regulating  immigration,  $100,000  for  these  salaries  and  expenses. 
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The  Chairman.  That  explains  the  legal  side  of  it,  but  what  we 
want  to  get  at  is  the  financial  side  of  it.  Why  should  you  do  this? 
Of  course  the  fact  that  Congress  gave  you  the  privilege  to  do  this, 
does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I can  not  answer  that,  because  the  discretion  is 
not  vested  in  the  bureau,  but  it  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  he  can  appoint  these  people  at  will.  They  are  not  under  civil 
service.  He  appoints  them,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  no  way  of  controlling  it,  and  I can  not  tell  you  what  the 
plans  of  the  Secretary  are,  except  that  he  sent  in  this  estimate  as  the 
amount  that  should  be  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  amount  of  your  pay  roll  now,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Under  section  24  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I can  tell  you  approximately.  It  is  running 
now  to  about  $75,000,  exclusive  of  traveling  expenses.  I can  not 
figure  that  here  very  well,  because  lots  of  those  men  are  traveling 
right  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  duties? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Their  duties  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  control  of  them  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  There  is  a special  officer  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Mr.  Edwards.  He  is  not  now  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  else  know  about  this  service? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I think  Mr.  Kerwin,  who  is  the  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  does.  He  looks  very  closely  after  work  of  this 
kind  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  general  duties  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Their  duties  vary.  Those  men  who  are  at  sea- 
ports look  particularly  after  just  straight  contract  labor  cases,  and 
when  not  so  engaged  do  the  same  sort  of  work  that  other  immigration 
officers  do.  There  are  reports  of  contract  labor  coming  in  all  the 
time,  that  men  are  being  imported  constantly,  bringing  them  in  from 
Canada,  or  trying  to ; also  from  Mexico,  and  from  some  of  the  foreign 
countries,  South  American  countries  particularly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Only  165,000  in  all  came  last  year? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I understand  that.  But,  as  I say,  they  are 
endeavoring  to  being  them  in,  and  these  men  report  these  facts  and 
we  make  an  investigation  to  find  out  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  certainly  can  not  be  as  much  work  now  as 
when  there  were  more  than  a million  coming  in. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I have  endeavored  to  explain  that;  owing  to  the 
class  of  people  we  now  have  coming  here  the  amount  of  adminis- 
trative work  is  just  about  five  times  per  capita  what  it  was  when  we 
had  normal  immigration. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  us  to  accept  the  idea  that  there 
is  as  much  work  in  connection  with  contract  labor  when  yomhave  a 
hundred-odd  thousand  immigrants  as  when  you  had  a million  im- 
migrants ? 
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Mr.  O’Donnell.  I did  not  so  state;  I was  talking  about  immigra- 
tion generally. 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  you  now  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  No;  I do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  the  need  for  this  money? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Well,  my  only  answer  to  that  is  that  the  secretary 
has  authorit}^  to  do  it  and  that  he  is  doing  it;  he  has  the  men  on  and 
at  work,  but  what  they  are  doing  I can  not  say,  because  they  do  not 
come  under  me  at  all. 

SLTPPLIES  FOR  IMMIGRATION  SERVICE. 

IVIr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “Supphes  for  immigration  service, 
purchased  through  central  purchasing  office,  not  to  exceed  $13,500.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  has  been  turned  over  to  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  department  and  is  handled  as  a part  of  that  fund.  ^ If 
you  ^vill  look  in  the  legislative  bill  you  vdll  find  there  is  a provision 
for  taking  $13,500  out  of  this  appropriation  and  adding  it  to  the  con- 
tingent fund,  and  it  is  used  in  purchasing  supplies  through  the  central 
supply  office  and  charged  up  to  the  offices  in  the  field. 

REFUNDING  HEAD  TAX. 

(See  p.  1549.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  enlargement  of  the  language 
under  the  enforcement  paragraph.  You  want  to  insert  after  the 
words  ^'refunding  of  head  tax”  the  words  ^‘and  maintenance  bills.” 

IVIr.  O’Donnell.  The  idea  of  that  amendment  is  to  save  us  the 
necessity  of  coming  down  here,  which  we  have  done  every  year  for  a 
number  of  years  and  are  doing  this  year,  as  you  will  see  presently, 
and  asking  for  authority  to  refund  some  erroneous  payments  that 
have  been  made  by  steamship  companies.  The  items  are  so  trifling 
that  they  merely  constitute  a source  of  annoyance.  I have  one  here 
of  $75,  another  one  of  $160.75,  and  another  one  of  $70.50.  Now,  it 
is  necessary,  when  the  money  is  erroneously  paid  and  gets  into  the 
Treasury,  to  come  down  here  every  time  with  a special  estimate  and 
ask  for  its  refund.  We  get  the  money,  which  does  not  belong  to  us, 
and  in  equity  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  limited 
in  amount  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  I do  not  see  any  reason;  no.  You  can  make  it 
$1,000,  if  you  please,  because  $1,000  a year  would  certainly  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  care  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

CONVENTIONS  OR  CONFERENCES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  language,  For  member- 
ship fees  and  dues  m societies  and  associations  and  for  expenses  of 
attendance  of  officers  and  employees  at  meetings  or  conventions  of 
members  of  societies  or  associations,  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  That  has  been  explained  in  previous  years,  and  I 
have  not  anything  to  add  to  it.  I do  not  know  of  any  societies  that 
we  want  to  get  into  at  present,  but  there  might  be  some  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  asking  to  change  the  word  “execu- 
tion” to  “enforcement.”  That  is  just  a matter  of  EngUsh? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes;  merely  a verbal  change. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  for  the  following  language, 
^^And  provided  further,  That  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  a field  officer  may  be  detailed  to  duty  in  Washington,  District 
'of  Columbia,  to  direct  smuggling  prevention  work.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  purpose  of  that  was  explained  in  previous 
years.  The  idea  was  to  have  a man  in  the  field  assigned  to  duty  here 
in  Washington.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  esti- 
mate, and  I will  not  insist  upon  the  item  at  all.  I would  suggest  that 
it  be  stricken  out. 

privileges  at  immigration  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  asking  to  eliminate  this  language, 
^ ^ Provided  further , That  no  part  of  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall 
be  expended  for  the  maintenance  at  any  United  States  immigrant 
station  of  any  of  the  privileges  now  disposed  of  after  public  com- 
petition as  provided  by  the  act  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  ‘An 
act  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  and  the  residence  of  aliens 
in  the  United  States.’  ” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  only  idea  of  that  was  to  put  the  law  back 
where  it  was.  The  committee  added  that  last  year  without  our 
estimating  for  it.  We  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  in,  but 
I have  no  objection  if  the  committee  wants  to  prevent  us  from  run- 
ning our  own  privileges.  It  ties  our  hands  in  this  way  if  it  is  in  there : 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  we  have  a small  station  like  the  one, 
for  instance,  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  the  amount  of  feeding  that  is 
to  be  done  is  so  trifling  that  it  does  not  present  an  attractive  com- 
mercial proposition  to  anybody  on  the  outside,  and  it  would  be  very 
convenient  if  we  could  make  our  own  feeding  arrangements,  feed 
these  people  and  charge  for  it,  billing  the  bridge  com>pany,  the  street 
car  company,  or  what  not,  that  brings  them  in.  However,  it  is  not 
vital;  we  are  getting  along  all  right  with  the  amendmient  in  there  and 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  stay  if  the  comm;  it  tee  wants  it. 
It  would  be  convenient  if  it  were  not  there,  but  it  makes  no  difference. 

LEASE  FOR  OFFICE  QUARTERS,  MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  execute  a lease  for  office  quarters  for  the  United  States 
Immigration  Service  at  Montreal,  Canada,  for  a period  of  five  years 
from  July  1,  1918,  at  a rate  of  rental  not  exceeding  $4,500  per  annum.” 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  present  lease  for  the  building  in  Montreal 
expires  on  the  30th  of  June  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rental? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  $4,500  a year.  It  is  a three-story  Uuilding, 
which  was  put  up  for  our  use,  costing  $70,000.  It  contains  11,597 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  which  makes  the  average  cost  per  square 
foot  39  cents.  It  is  obviously  a very  desirable  lease  and  we  have  in 
it  the  option  of  renewal  for  five  years  more;  it  is  a four-year  lease  at 
present  with  an  option  of  renewal  for  five  years.  That  option  mmst 
be  exercised,  however,  before  the  30th  of  June  or  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  hunt  for  other  quarters.  It  is  estimated  that  to  secure 
equivalent  quarters  in  Montreal  to-day  in  any  of  the  office  buildings 
would  cost  us  $2  a square  foot,  and  very  naturally  we  do  not  vvant 
bo  move.  So  we  propose  to  continue  the  lease  for  a period  of  five 
years,  as  covered  by  this  estimate,  at  the  rate  requested,  $4,500. 
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MAINTENANCE  BILLS  INCIDENT  TO  GUARDING  CREWS  OF  GERMAN 

SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^‘The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  pay  certain  maintenance  bills  incurred  by  immigration 
officers  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  incident  to  the  removal  and 
temporary  guarding  of  crews  of  German  ships  in  the  month  of  April, 
1917,  the  amount  of  such  payments  not  to  exceed  $500  and  to  be 
charged  against  the  appropriation  for  that  fiscal  year.^’ 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  When  war  was  declared  the  Immigration  Service 
was  called  upon  to  go  on  board  of  these  German  ships  and  take  the 
crews  off.  At  Boston  and  Baltimore  we  did  not  have  room  in  the 
detention  stations  to  house  all  the  people,  so  the  officers  of  the  ships 
were  sent  to  hotels  and  immigration  officers  vrere  sent  along  with  them 
to  guard  them.  Those  immigration  officers  were  on  duty  for  24 
hours  per  day;  they  were  stuck  right  there  with  those  men  and  they 
did  not  go  home,  and  they  ate  their  meals  in  the  hotel,  thinking  they 
were  on  official  duty  and  would  be  able  to  get  repaid  for  the  money 
they  spent  for  the  meals.  They  ate  right  with  the  men  they  were 
guarding,  but  when  the  thing  came  before  the  accounting  officers 
they  would  not  allow  the  bills  for  the  food  of  these  men,  saying  that 
they  were  at  their  official  stations  and  consequently  could  not  be 
allowed  their  meals.  So  the  fellows  who  had  incurred  these  expenses 
in  perfect  good  faith  found  themselves  out  that  money.  We  were 
perfectly  willing  to  pay  it,  considering  it  an  equitable  and  proper 
expense,  because  the  men  were  on  duty  all  the  time  and  were  not 
relieved  so  that  they  could  go  home  and  get  their  meals.  That  is  the 
reason  we  ask  this  authority  to  reimburse  those  men  for  the  money 
expended. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  such  officers  were  there  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  There  were,  aU  told,  I think,  about  20  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Less  than  $500.  It  is  limited  here  to  $500,  but 
I think  the  amount  is  less  than  $500 — $467,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  About  $20  a man. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  there  a week  or  10  days  before 
we  could  have  them  relieved. 

refund  to  cunard  steamship  CO. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  For  refund  to  the  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company  (Limited)  of  amount  erroneously  paid  for  passage 
money  for  the  aliens  John  Cavalas  and  Nicolas  Coffas,  $75.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  The  new  immigration  law  contains,  among  other 
provisions,  one  that  the  steamship  company  in  certain  cases  shall 
refund  to  excluded  aliens  the  cost  of  their  return  passage.  Nov/, 
through  a mistake  of  our  office  the  Cunard  Line  was  directed  in  this 
case  to  refund  $75  to  these  two  men,  and  they  did  so.  The  men 
were  subsequently  admitted,  but,  of  course,  the  money  was  gone. 
So,  in  as  much  as  it  was  an  error,  we  would  like  to  refund  that  money 
to  the  steamship  company,  and  having  no  means  of  recouping  ourselves 
from  the  aliens;  we  would  like  to  put  the  company  back  where  it 
was  and  refund  this  money  erroneously  collected.  The  Government 
did  not  get  that  money  at  all. 
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The  next  two  items,  ^^For  refund  to  Hartfield,  Solari  & Company, 
of  amount  erroneously  paid  for  hospital  maintenance  of  19  American 
citizens,  $160.75,”  and  'Tor  refund  to  Scandinavian-American  Line 
of  amount  erroneously  paid  for  hospital  maintenance  of  three  Ameri- 
can citizens,  $70.50,”  cover  hospital  expenses  of  American  citizens. 
They  brought  some  people  here  on  these  steamship  lines  who  were 
supposed  to  be  aliens;  they  were  held,  became  sick,  and  were  put 
in  the  hospital.  As  you  know,  hospital  bills  run  up,  and  they  paid 
the  hospital  bills,  hut  later  found  out  that  the  people  were  American 
citizens  and  that  they  should  not  have  paid  those  amounts  at  aU, 
but  as  the  money  had  gone  into  th^  Treasury  we  could  not  get  it 
out,  so  that  we  are  put  to  the  expedient  of  asking  for  this  refund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  would  have  paid  the  money  if  the  steamship 
company  had  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  It  would  have  been  incumbent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  money,  as  they  were  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Government  would  have  paid  it? 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Our  appropriation  would  have  paid  it,  and  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  pay  it  out  of  our  appropriation. 

PAYMENT  TO  MAURO  FIERRO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $125  "To  pa}^  to  Mauro  Fierro 
for  information  that  led  to  the  collection  of  $1,000  in  penalties  from 
Garcia  Rodriquez  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  importing  aliens  under  con- 
tract, in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Under  the  act  of  October  19,  1888,  authority  is 
granted,  but  no  appropriation  made,  to  pay  informers  in  contract 
labor  cases,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informers  not  to  be  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  recovered.  As  there  is  no  appro- 
priation made  we  come  each  year  with  an  estimate  for  money  to 
pay  those  amounts  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only  one  this  year. 
We  recovered  in  that  case  $1,000  and  we  are  requesting  authorit3r 
to  pay  the  informer  $125. 

DETENTION  OF  INTERNED  ALIENS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  [reading]: 

Detention  of  interned  aliens:  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  detain,  care 
for.  and  guard  aliens  in  custody,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sections  four  thousand 
and  sixty-seven,  four  thousand  and  sixty-eight,  and  four  thousand  and  sixty-nine 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  sections  nine  and  ten  of  the  Executive 
order  of  April  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  the  regulations  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  wit:  For  maintenance  and  hospital  charges,  food,  medicines, 
and  supplies,  rental  of  quarters  including  repairs  and  alterations  thereto,  salaries 
of  officers  and  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere,  furniture,  fuel, 
light,  water,  and  all  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  incident  to  the  object 
stated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  O’Donnell.  Within  the  last  10  days  the  War  Department 
has  decided  to  take  over  all  interned  civilians  in  addition  to  the 
military  prisoners,  and  this  item  may,  therefore,  be  considered  aa 
withdrawn. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MR.  SAMUEL  J.  GOMPERS,  CHIEF 
CLERK;  MR.  J.  B.  DENSMORE,  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  EM- 
PLOYMENT; MR.  C.  T.  CLAYTON,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL;  MR.  WILLIAM  E.  HALL,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PUB- 
LIC SERVICE  RESERVE;  MR.  T.  V.  POWDERLY,  CHIEF 
DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION;  AND  MR.  N.  A.  SMYTHE,  SEC- 
RETARY OF  POLICY  BOARD  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

CONTRACT  LABOR  LAWS COMBATING  ENEMY  PROPAGANDA  AMONGST 

ALIENS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  before  we  take  up  the  estimate 
touching  the  employment  service  of  your  department,  there  devel- 
oped a matter  that  we  wanted  to  obtain  a little  mformation  from 
you  about.  Under  section  24  of  the  immigration  act,  provision  was 
made  permitting  $100,000  of  the  fund  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
contract  labor.  The  statement  was  made  by  the  commissioner  that 
he  was  not  m position  to  advise  us  as  to  the  extent  of  and  the  reason 
for  the  expense  that  had  taken  place  in  that  regard.  In  1917  you 
gentlemen  expended  $44,240,  and  were  at  that  tune  limited  to  an 
expenditure  of  $50,000.  You  have  now  an  estimate  for  an  expen- 
diture of  $100,000,  which  is  the  limit  of  your  expenditures  in  that 
regard.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  us  about  that. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I do  not  know  that  that  estimate  is  absolutely 
correct.  While  I have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  it  myself,  my 
understanding  is  that  our  present  esthuate  will  run  approximately 
$65,000.  I could  make  a detailed  statement  of  that,  however,  to 
show  just  what  our  present  estimates  run  to.  We  have  had  abnor- 
mal conditions  during  the  past  year,  and  particularly  during  the 
present  calendar  year,  that  made  it  necessary  to  use  a greater  num- 
ber of  employees  in  that  section  than  we  had  heretofore  used. 

During  my  trip  through  the  West  last  fall,  in  October,  November, 
and  December,  in  connection  with  the  labor  unrest  existing  in  the 
mountain  region  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I found  that  there  was  a 
systematic  agitation  or  systematic  propaganda  being  conducted. 
Where  its  origin  was  we  were  not  constituted  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  find  out.  But  we  found  this  kind  of  propaganda  being  con- 
ducted amongst  the  workers,  which  was  leading  to  serious  unrest, 
and,  in  fact,  had  brought  about  a number  of  strikes  in  important 
industries  in  the  West,  first,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a capitalistic 
war;  that  it  had  been  brought  about  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
capitalists  to  profiteer;  that  the  workers  ought  to  insist  upon  getting 
their  share  of  the  extra  profits  that  were  being  brought  about  by  the 
war;  that  this  was  labor  s opportunity;  that  now  was  the  time  to 
force  Government  ownership  of  the  industries;  that  all  the  workers 
had  to  do  was  to  strike  and  if  the  employers  did  not  accede  to  their 
demands,  the  needs  of  the  Government  were  such  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  step  in  and  take  over  the  properties  and  operate 
them.  Added  to  that  was  the  philosophy  promulgated  by  the 
I.  W.  W.,  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 
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They  were  advocating  this  kind  of  a philosophy,  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  the  full  social  value  of  what  his  labor  produces;  that  +hat 
can  only  be  secured  by  collective  ownership  of  the  properties;  that 
collective  ownership  can  only  be  secured  by  destroying  the  value  of 
the  properties;  that  the  way  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  properties  to 
the  owner  is  to  reduce  the  production  in  any  way  that  you  can  reduce, 
by  striking  on  the  job,  as  they  call  it  out  there,  or  what  the  English 
call  stinting;  that  is,  producing  just  as  little  as  they  possibly  can  and 
hold  the  job,  by  different  methods  of  sabotage,  the  destruction  of  the 
machinery  in  any  way  they  can  destroy  it  without  being  caught  at  it, 
the  driving  of  spikes  into  logs,  and  all  kinds  of  met^l  material  into 
logs  to  interfere  with  the  cutting  of  the  logs,  the  putting  of  sand  and 
other  similar  material  upon  the  bearings,  the  driving  of  copper 
spikes  into  fruit  trees  for  the  purpose  of  killing  them.  Anything 
that  would  cause  a reduction  in  production,  they  alleged,  would 
result  in  destroying  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  owner,  because 
the  property  was  only  valuable  by  virtue  of  the  fact  tha  t profit  could 
be  obtained  from  the  property.  They  had,  of  course,  overlooked  the 
fact  that  before  the  beginning  of  our  modern  industrial  development 
when  everything  was  done  by  hand  and  less  was  being  produced  by 
each  individual  than  would  be  produced  under  any  system  of  sabotage 
they  might  inaugurate,  there  had  been  profits  from  the  property  and 
for  the  employers  in  those  days.  What  did  result  was  a lower  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  workers,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
their  policy  of  sabotage  and  did  reduce  the  productivity  of  the 
workers,  it  would  simply  result  in  lower  standards  of  living  for  the 
workers.  They  had  lost  sight  of  that  altogether,  but  they  were  mak- 
ing inroads  amongst  not  only  the  aliens  who  were  engaged  out  there, 
but  amongst  some  of  our  American  citizens. 

The  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  propaganda  led  me  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  for  a strict  enforcement  of  the 
immigration  law  with  regard  to  sabotage.  I issued  instructions  to 
the  bureau  that  any  alien,  whether  I.  W.  W.  or  otherwise,  found 
teaching  or  advocating  sabotage,  or  destruction  of  property,  should 
be  immediately  arrested  under  warrant  for  deportation,  and  if  we 
were  unable  to  deport  them,  they  should  be  interned  until  we  could 
deport  them. 

Mr.  Gillette.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  unable  to  deport  them  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  For  instance,  take  a German  alien  or  an 
Austrian  alien,  if  we  found  them  teaching  or  advocating  sabotage, 
the  destruction  of  property,  we  arrested  them  under  a departmental 
warrant,  examined  them,  took  testimony,  and  if  we  found  they  had 
been  teaching  or  advocating  sabotage,  being  unable  to  deport  them 
immediately  to  Germany  or  Austria,  we  interned  them  and  held  them 
untd  we  could  deport  them.  This  reached  a certain  phase  of  it,  but 
it  did  not  reach  all  of  it,  because  the  propaganda  was  being  subtly 
conducted,  and  it  was  necessary,  if  we  were  going  to  keep  our  indus- 
tries going,  if  we  were  to  avoid  labor  troubles  brought  about  in  that 
way,  that  there  should  be  a counterpropaganda  conducted.  Conse- 
quently, I selected  12  men  and  sent  them  out  with  instructions  to 
carry  on  a counterpropaganda  against  that  kind  of  lawless  agitation 
which  was  resulting  in  labor  troubles. 
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The  only  fund  I had  available  from  which  that  could  be  met  was 
the  section  24  fund,  and  they  have  been  compensated  out  of  that  fund. 
There  was,  of  course,  involved  in  this  the  dealing  with  ahens  which 
the  Immigration  Service  deals  with  in  a general  way,  and  these  people 
are  transferable  for  dealing  with  immigrants  in  any  of  the  ways  which 
the  law  provides  they  may  be  dealt  with;  but  there  was  not  only 
the  dealing  with  the  ahens  involved  in  the  matter,  there  was  also  the 
effect  that  this  kind  of  propaganda  was  having  upon  Americans  as 
well  as  upon  aliens,  and  that  is  the  only  point  upon  which  there  may 
possibly  have  been  a use  of  them  in  excess  of  the  authority  granted  in 
the  immigration  law.  But  under  the  general  law  there  is  a provision 
for  the  detail  of  the  employees  engaged  in  one  portion  of  the  work 
of  a department  to  that  of  another  portion  of  the  work  of  a department, 
and  relying  upon  that,  plus  the  emergency  that  existed,  I felt  justified 
in  using  these  people  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  this  propaganda. 

The  Chairman,  klr.  Secretary,  you  say  there  were  12  of  these 
people  employed? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  salary  were  they  paid  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  $8  a day. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  length  of  time  were  they  engaged  in 
this  activity? 

Secretary  Wilson.  They  have  been  engaged  since  January,  I 
think,  and  we  expect  to  engage  them  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Eight  dollars  a day  and  expenses  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall,  roughl}^,  what  their  expenses  amount 
to? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  there  is  the  transportation  expense  and 
the  S4  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  That  is  the  expense.  They 
have  not  made  long  journeys  to  any  considerable  extent.  I have 
brought  them  all  into  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a 
definite  understanding  of  what  we  wanted  to  accomplish — the  propa- 
ganda we  wanted  to  offset.  Then  they  were  assigned  to  different 
localities  and  the  distances  they  have  traveled  since  then  have  not 
been  great. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  from  memory  about  what  expense 
has  been  incurred  by  virtue  of  the  particular  "activities  of  these  12 
men  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  estimated  when  we  selected  them  that  the 
expense  from  the  time  they  were  selected  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  approximately  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  what  pay  roll  you  had  outside  of 
this,  out  of  this  fund,  and  for  the  primary  purpose  of  enforcing 
section  24  of  the  act? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I would  have  to  examine  that  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  my  memory  before  I could  make  any  definite  statement 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  a 
statement  showing  the  expense  under  this  provision  up  to  as  late  a 
date  as  practicable,  with  the  number  of  people  that  are  employed 
and  the  compensation  paid  them. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  Gillett.  xincl  will  you  also  put  in  the  names  of  the  men  you 
have  employed  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  ChatrMxVN.  That  will  include  both  the  12  men  you  have  been 
speaking  of  and  the  other  men. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  you  want  a statement  of  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  are  paid  out  of  this  fund  so  we  can  see  the 
amount  of  it. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows;) 

The  following  is  a list  of  persons  employed  in  the  Immigration  Service  under  section 
24  of  the  act  (contract  labor  work)  as  of  May  1,  1918: 


Name.  ] Salary. 


Name. 


Salary. 


Barker,  Thomas  i 

Bartlett,  J.  Kemp,  jr. . 
Bennett,  Arthur  R — 

Crimmins,  Wm.  J 

Dahm,  James  A.i 

Decourtieux,  Armand. 

de  VicQ,  John 

Edwards,  Brice 

FaulVner,  A.  L 

Fitigerald,  James  E.. . 

Govan,  Charles  H 

Hawkins,  James 

Haizard,  Frank  E 

Hogan,  James 

Howard,  Charles  P.h . 

Harley,  Jeremiah  J 

Hyatt,  Gilbert  E.i 

Johnson,  George  V 


p.a. 
p.a. 
p.  a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.  a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.  a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 
p.a. 


12,550 
3,000 
1,860 
1,740 
2,550 
2,500 
2,340 
3, 000 
2,250 
1,620 
2,550 

2.500 
1, 200 
2,250 
2,550 

3.500 
2,550 

1.500 


Jones,  Jerome  i 

Keating,  R.  B 

Linkins,  Mary  L 

Lord,  Joseph  i 

McCarthy,  Ignatius  H. 

McConnell,  Wm.  J 

Marsh,  Harvey 

Moffitt,  John  A.i 

O’Rourke,  James 

Parson,  George 

Rodier,  James  L.i 

Sexton,  John  L 

Stremlau,  Julius  C 

Tamer,  Samuel  R 

Tierney,  Joseph 

Valentine,  Joseph  A... 
Williams,  Thomas  J.L 
Woodman,  Coney  W.i 


p.a.  $2,550 

p.a.  2,000 

p.a.  1,200 

p.a.  2,550 

p.d.  6 

p.a.  1,500 

p.a.  1,800 

p.a.  4,015 

p.a.  1,500 

p.  d.  6 

p.a.  2,550 

p.a.  1,380 

p.a.  2,550 

p.a.  1,500 

p.a.  1,500 

p.a.  1,400 

p.a.  2,550 

p.a.  2,550 


1 Engaged  in  combating  enemy  propaganda  amongst  aliens  and  others. 


SUMMARY. 


Total  annual  salaries,  at  rates  indicated $83,  093. 00 

Estimated  expenses  for  traveling,  including  per  diem  and  transportation 

charges 5,  215. 94 


88,  308. 94 


ESTIMATE  OF  PROBABLE  REQUIREMENTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1919. 


Salaries $85, 000. 00 

Traveling  expenses 15,  000. 00 


100,  OOQ.  00 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a good  deal  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  proper  activity,  in  connection  with 
the  combating  of  vicious  and  treasonable  views  and  propaganda.  Is 
it  contemplated  that  this  work  that  these  men  have  been  doing  shall 
continue  in  the  future,  or  is  that  going  to  be  absorbed  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  functioning  along  those  lines  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  We  had  only  estimated  the  use  of  these  people 
until  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  so  far  as  this  particular 
fund  is  concerned.  We  have  an  estimate  pending  before  you  for  the 
work  of  education  and  information.  A part  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  fund  provided  in  that  estimate  would  be  this  kind  of 
work  as  it  develops.  We  feel  that  we  have  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
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tion  very  well  in  hand  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  a de- 
cided improvement.  How  soon  we  may  have  to  meet  it  again  in 
some  other  form,  of  course,  we  do  not  know.  We  feel  we  ought  to 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  meeting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  been  the  officer  directly  in  charge  of  this 
activity  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Mr.  E.  P.  Marsh,  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  city  of  Washington? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  of  the  State  of  Washington,  the  city  of 
Everett. 

The  Chairman.  Who  selected  these  men  who  were  appointed  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  They  were  selected  by  me  after  consultation 
with  Mr.  Gompers,  Mr.  Marsh,  and  with  a number  of  other  indi- 
viduals. They  were  selected  because  of  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
able  to  reach  the  kind  of  people  we  were  seeking  to  reach — people 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  workers  of  the  country,  and  they 
were  selected  of  that  type  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  In  estimating  $100,000  for  1919,  it  is  not  your 
idea  that  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $30,000  it  would  be  used  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  details  of 
that  estimate  to. say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  stated  that  you  selected  these  men  as  men  who 
would  have  the  confidence  of  the  workers.  Were  they  all  selected 
from  men  who  represented  union  labor  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I think  all  of  the  12  represented  union  labor. 

Mr.  Gillett.  So  that  there  were  not  any  of  them  who  would  have 
the  confidence  of  that  part  of  labor  that  was  not  organized  ? 

Secretary  WTlson.  I think  that  is  a mistake. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Perhaps  that  is  not  a fair  statement. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I think  that  is  a mistaken  conception  of  the 
relationship  between  the  union  and  the  nonunion  workmen.  The 
nonunion  workman,  in  a very  large  number  of  instances,  has  con- 
fidence in  the  trade-unionist  or  trade  officials. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I did  not  mean  to  intimate,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  they 
did  not.  My  question  was  not  quite  correctly  stated. 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  difficulty 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  I only  meant  to  ask  if  you  did  not 
think  it  would  have  been  wise  to  have  had  som^e  appointed  who  were 
not  representing  organized  labor. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Not  for  the  particular  purpose  we  had  in  view 
in  this  connection.  To  begin  vdth,  there  is  a very  wide  difference 
between  the  philosophy  of  the  trade-unionist  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Industrial  Worker  of  the  World.  The  trade-unionist  is  an 
evolutionist.  He  believes  in  moving  forward  step  by  step.  To  a 
very  considerable  extent  the  trade-unionist  is  an  individualist, 
believing  only  in  such  regulation  and  such  association  as  vdll  give 
to  the  individual  the  fullest  opportunity  for  development  and  a 
protection  of  his  opportunities  for  development.  The  I.  W.  W.,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a believer  in  a socialistic  state,  a collective  method 
of  doing  everything,  by  which  the  individual  activities  will  be  directed 
by  the  State. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I do  not  believe  you  quite  understand  my  question. 
Is  there  not  a large  class  of  labor  that  does  not  belong  to  either  organ- 
ized labor  or  the  I.  W.  W.  ? That  is  what  I was  referring  to. 
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Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  there  is  a large  class  that  does  not  belong 
to  either,  and  still  I have  not  found  in  my  experience  a very  large 
class  of  workers  who  do  not  believe  in  either.  There  is  a large  class 
that  does  not  belong  to  either  for  a number  of  different  reasons  that 
affect  the  action  of  the  workmen  themselves.  The  average  workman 
who  does  not  belong  to  either  has  not  had  the  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  his  faculties  along  the  line  that  enables  him  to  pre- 
sent the  viewpoint  that  it  is  desired  to  present  in  such  a manner  as 
to  meet  the  subtle  method  of  presentation  on  the  part  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
We  had  to  select  those  men  who  were  competent  to  project  the  proper 
propaganda  that  would  meet  the  subtleties  of  the  I.  W.  W.  agitation, 
and  we  felt  that  from  that  source  we  could  get  more  help  than  we 
could  from  any  other  agency. 

Those  men  were  advised  that  they  were  going  out,  not  as  trades- 
unionists,  but  as  representatives  of  the  Government;  that  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  them  out  was  to  meet  this  propaganda;  that  they 
were  not  to  use  their  positions  as  representatives  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  either  advocating  unionism  or  nonunionism,  but 
that  that  was  a matter  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  individual  work- 
man to  decide,  and  upon  which  we  would  not,  as  a governmental 
agency,  take  any  stand,  our  purpose  being  to  combat  the  false  phi- 
losophy and  the  miethods  of  agitation  that  were  seditious  and  in- 
jurious to  the  workers,  injurious  to  the  employers,  and  injurious  to 
the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  to  combat  disloyal  and  criminal  propa- 
ganda ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Simply  to  combat  disloyal  and  criminal  agi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  to  those  activities  directly  re- 
lating to  the  prevention  of  violatiors  of  the  anti-contract  labor  law, 
have  the  war  conditions  reduced  or  increased  the  necessity  for  work 
along  those  lines  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  conditions  under  which  they  operate,  so  far 
as  my  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  are  practically  about  the  same 
as  they  have  been. 

MEXICAN  AND  CANADIAN  BORDERS IMMIGRATION. 

We  still  have  the  great  border  line  of  Canada  to  take  care  of,  and 
the  moving  backward  and  forward  along  the  great  bdrder  line  of 
Mexico  to  take  care  of,  although,  there  is  not,  of  course,  the  same 
influx  from  Europe  that  there  was  before.  There  is  still  the  need  for 
the  force  that  we  have  had  for  handling  contract  labor,  with  possibly 
one  or  two  additions  to  the  need  because  of  the  war  emergency  con- 
ditions that  have  compelled  us  to  utilize  sections  of  the  law  that 
possibly  we  would  not  have  utilized  othervuse.  For  instance,  there 
was  last  year,  and  there  is  now,  a great  feeling  of  unrest  amongst  the 
farmers  and  agriculturists  along  the  Mexican  border  through  the  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  labor  enough  to  operate  their  farms. 
Heretofore  they  have  depended  to  a verv  considerable  extent  upon 
Mexican  labor  coming  into  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  their 
farm  work  at  the  peak  of  the  load,  but  the  new  immigration  law  pro- 
hibits the  coming  in  of  aliens  who  are  illiterate. 
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So  they  have  a fear,  because  of  the  number  of  people  who  have 
been  drawn  into  the  Army  and  the  number  of  people  who  have  been 
induced  to  leave  agricultm’al  pursuits  and  follow  industrial  pursuits, 
because  of  the  great  increases  that  have  taken  place  in  wages,  that 
they  will  not  have  ample  labor  to  take  care  of  their  requirements. 
We  have,  therefore,  utilized  a section  of  the  immigration  law  that 
gives  the  Secretary  the  power  to  admit  aliens  temporarily  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  We  have  utilized 
that  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  Mexicans  to  come  into  the  United 
States  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits.  Being  permitted  to  come  in 
for  the  purpose  of  following  agricultural  pursuits,  of  course,  requires 
the  following  up  and  the  observation  and  control  of  their  movements 
to  some  extent  to  see  that  they  do  not  engage  in  other  lines  of  work 
or  pursuits  which  would  result  in  disturbing  the  industrial  situation. 
That  is  true,  also,  with  regard  to  the  southeastern  coast,  where  they 
have  been  depending  on  labor  from  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies 
for  the  truck  farming  on  the  southeastern  coast,  in  Florida,  a part  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  etc.  We  have  had  to  make  an  arrangement, 
and  have  made  an  arrangement,  by  which  those  people  can  come  in 
during  the  period  of  the  war  under  certain  regulations,  which  will 
require,  of  course,  additional  help  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
fulfilled. 

Up  on  the  northern  coast,  along  the  Canadian  line,  the  lumbering 
industry  and  the  potato-growing  industry  have  depended  to  a great 
extent  upon  French-Canadians  for  their  supply  of  labor,  and  the 
same  inhibition  has  prevented  the  French-Canadians  from  crossing 
the  border  freely  for  lumbering  operations  and  for  growing  and  taking 
care  of  the  potato  crop.  We  have  had  to  make  an  arrangement  and 
have  made  an  arrangement  b}^  which  French-Canadians  may  be 
admitted  temporarily  to  assist  in  the  lumbering  operations  and  in 
the  potato-farming  operations  in  Maine,  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
necessities  there.  That  also  requires  an  additional  force  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  complied  with.  I have  not  gone  into  the  details 
of  the  extent  of  the  additional  help  that  we  will  need  in  carrying  those 
policies  into  effect,  but  I will  go  into  them  and  give  you  a statement 
in  detail  so  that  you  may  be  advised. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  existing  conditions  make  the  need  of  the  im- 
portation of  contract  labor  very  much  less  now  than  ever  before, 
and  therefore  do  you  not  think  that  the  work  might  be  somewhat 
relaxed  and  the  expense  of  it  very  greatly  diminished  for  the  present  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  In  that  connection  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  there  is  a very  general  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
the  proponents  of  the  immigration  law  that  it  may  be  broken  down 
entirely  by  virtue  of  the  war  conditions,  and  that  when  it  is  broken 
down  entirely,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reestablish  it.  There  is  also  a fear 
on  the  part  of  wageworkers  of  the  country  that  the  bars  may  be  let 
down  to  their  very  serious  detriment.  My  judgment  is  that  the 
matter  should  be  handled  administratively  in  such  manner  as  to  give 
relief  in  such  instances  where  it  is  necessary  and  whenever  they  arise, 
without  any  general  breaking  down  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I was  not  intimating  any  general  breaking  down  of 
the  law,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  would  not  need  anything 
like  the  amount  of  money  you  had  before  the  war.  Do  you  think 
you  will  need  as  much  ? 
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Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  need  as  much.  Then  I might  say, 
in  addition  to  what  I have  already  said,  that  we  are  taking  up  every 
aid  that  we  can  find  for  preventing  sabotage  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  and  that  means  a considerable  amount  of  additional  work. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  709  of  the  committee’s 
print  of  the  bill  you  have  an  estimate  of  $750,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  specified  in  the  act 
approved  March  4,  1913,  etc.,  and  in  House  Document  No.  737  you 
are  asking  for  $500,000  more,  or  a total  of  $1,250,000.  This  new 
language  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  same  character  of  work, 
I assume,  that  was  carried  on  under  the  following  language: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  darin'?  the  present  emergency,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  to  furnish  such  information  and  to  render  such  assistance  in  the 
employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
siry  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not  exceeding  |1,  traveling 
expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Densmore.  You  said  that  the  estimate  was  $500,000  in  House 
Document  No.  737.  That  is  $1,250,000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  $750,000  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  asking  a total  of  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  leave  the  Director  General  and 
his  associates  to  explain  the  details  of  that  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  into  the  details  of  it,  I want  to  get 
from  you  an  express  statement  touching  the  language  that  is  carried. 
What  have  you  had  from  the  President’s  fund  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  $825,000. 

The  Chairman.  $825,000;  and  then  you  have  had  two  emergency 
appropriations  of  $250,000  each  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  money  has  been  spent  or  is  in  process  of 
being  spent  under  the  language  which  I indicated  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  now  submitted  seems  to  tie  the 
proposition  to  a general  proposition  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  irrespective  of  the  war. 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  appropriation  asked  for  is,  of  course,  a 
war  emergency  appropriation.  There  will  be,  of  course,  some  work 
that  may  not  be  direcfiy  connected  with  the  war,  such  as  the  work 
that  we  bad  been  conducting  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
or  our  going  into  the  war.  The  principal  purpose  of  it,  however,  is 
a war  emergency  proposition.  That  is  more  and  more  qualified,  or, 
in  the  mean  time,  has  been  made  more  and  more  plain  by  the  compe- 
tition that  has  been  going  on  between  different  departments  of  the 
Government  and  different  industrial  establishments  for  the  labor 
necessary  to  increase  their  productive  capacity.  The  competition  has 
simply  been  tremendous,  and  it  has  resulted  in  creating  unstable 
conditions  that  are  leading  us  in  a spiral  course  skyward,  or  will 
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do  SO,  unless  something  is  done  to  centralize  the  mobilization  in  some 
one  body  or  some  one  directing  agency.  Unless  something  is  done, 
we  are  going  to  have  a continuance  of  that  condition,  which  will 
not  only  lead  to  the  movement  of  wages  in  a continually  rising 
direction,  but  will  lead  to  labor  unrest,  because  when  the  rates  of 
labor  are  increased  abnormally  in  one  locality,  those  who  are  working 
in  other  localities  naturally  insist  upon  their  wage  rates  being  made 
to  conform  to  the  wages  that  have  been  made  abnormally  high,  and 
that  has  partly  been  brought  about  by  the  competitive  bidding  that 
is  going  on  for  labor.  Of  course  a part  of  it  is  brought  about  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  but  a part  of  it  is  due  to  competitive  bidding. 
This  mobilizing  of  labor  ought  to  be  handled  through  one  directing 
agency.  For  that  reason  we  have  asked  Congress  and  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  an  appropriation  for  building  up  machinery 
for  handling  it.  That  leads  us  into  all  kinds  of  activities,  because 
you  can  not  deal  with  activities  that  should  have  priority  without 
also  taking  into  consideration  those  industries  that  are  nonessential 
industries. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  this:  Is  there  anything  in  the  language 
under  which  you  have  been  expending  this  money  that  curtails  you 
or  prevents  you  from  doing  effectively  what  you  want  to  do,  and, 
if  there  be  not,  what  is  the  need  of  undertaking  to  put  the  language 
in  that  is  proposed  here,  which  is  in  effect  a recognition  by  Congress 
of  the  contention  that  the  general  organic  law  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  contemplates  your  doing  all  of  those  things  that  you  are 
now  doing  as  a necessary  incident  to  the  ])rosecution  of  the  war? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I know  of  nothing  in  the  language  as  it  was 
that  has  hindered  us  from  doing  this  work.  The  difficulties  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  with  the  language  of  the  authorization,  but  the 
difficulties  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  every  department  and 
every  bureau  and  every  industrial  establishment  has  been  so  eager 
to  make  sure  of  its  own  supply  of  labor  that  each  one  has  built  up  its 
own  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  handling  that  supply,  and  has  gone 
into  the  pool  to  secure  that  supply  irrespective  of  its  effect  upon  the 
industrial  situation  or  the  priority  claims  of  others.  That  has  been 
the  difficulty,  but  that  difficulty  is  being  slowly  but  surely  ironed  out- 
We  are  continually  securing  corrections  of  that  difficulty. 

^Ir.  Gompers.  One  reason  why  the  language  should  be  changed  is 
because  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  that  fund 
is  not  available  for  the  purchase  of  the  supplies  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  to  that  character  of  change  that  I was 
referring. 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  other  part  of  the  language  has  not  inter- 
fered with  the  work,  so  far  as  I know,  and  I knovv'  of  no  reason  why 
we  should  insist  upon  any  change  along  that  line. 

present  organization^ — WORK  or — UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Densmore,  taking  up,  in  lieu  of  the  esti- 
mate as  originally  submitted.  House  Document  737,  that  is  asking 
for  $2,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  You  have  had  $825,000  from 
the  President’s  fund  and  $500,000  in  two  deficiencies.  Can  you  tell 
us  just  what  your  existing’  organization  is,  and  what  you  are  doing 
with  this  money,  and  the  financial  shape  you  are  now  in  ? 
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Mr.  Densmore.  We  are  building  an  employment  machine  through- 
out the  whole  United  States  by  the  establishment  of  local  employ- 
ment offices  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  labor  supply  de- 
manded by  the  war  industries,  shipyards,  and  agriculture.  There 
has  been  practically  no  expense  at  all  from  the  $250,000  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  called  the  revolving  fund,  or  advanced  transportation. 
We  have  just  started  to  use  that.  The  $250,000  appropriated  in  the 
legislative  bill,  I think  it  was,  called  ^^war  emergency  emploinnent 
service,  1918,’’  has  been  expended,  all  but  $2,656,  in  the  various 
items  going  to  make  up  the  expenses  of  equipment  of  local  employ- 
ment offices,  salaries  of  the  personnel,  rent,  office  equipment,  sub- 
sistence, and  the  ordmary  other  miscellaneous  items,  a statement  of 
which  I have  prepared  and  will  put  in  the  record  for  you. 


Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropritation  ^‘War  Emergency  Employment 
Service,  1918,”  close  of  March,  1918. 


Allot- 

ments. 


Obliga- 

tions. 


Expendi- 

tures. 


Condition  of  allot- 
ments. 


Balance. 


Defi- 

ciency. 


Salaries 

Rent 

Finniture  and  fixtures 

Travel  and  transportation . . 

Subsistenwj 

Telephone  and  telegraph. . . 

Stationery  and  supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Public  service  reserve: 

Subsistence 

Travel 

Stationery  and  supplies . 
Salaries 


Balance  in  allotment . 


$184, 000.  00 
13, 000. 00 
2,000. 00 

4. 000.  00 

4. 000.  00 

1. 000.  00 
6,  500. 00 
2,  000.  00 

500.  00 
140. 00 
1, 000.  00 
31,860.  00 


$183, 497.  89 
12,  673. 18 
2,372. 33 
2,  693.  06 
4, 032. 00 
1, 198. 20 
6, 502.  66 
1,  822. 48 

448. 00 
45. 50 
445. 33 
31, 612. 82 


$107, 257. 50 
2, 143. 35 
2, 372. 33 
810.31 
4, 032. 00 
1,  090. 45 
6, 502.  66 
1, 822. 48 

448.  00 
45.50 
445.33 
6, 864.  88 


$502. 11 
326. 82 


1, 306. 94 


177. 52 

52.  00 
94.50 
554. 67 
247. 18 


$372.33 


32.  00 
198. 20 
2. 66 


250, 000. 00 


247,343.45 


133, 834.  79 


3,261.74  I 505.19 
j 2,656.55 


3,261.74  I 3,  261.74 


Amount  of  appropriation $250,  000.  00 

Amount  obligated 247,343.45 


Balance  in  appropriation 2,  656,  55 

That  is  the  original  item  of  $250,000  that  was  appropriated  last 
October. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  President’s  $825,000? 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  has  been  expended  or  obligated,  except 
$575,000  of  the  $825,000 — $207,158  obligated  and  $75,000  expended 
of  the  $825,000.  We  did  not  begin  to  expend  from  that  appropri- 
ation until  the  other  appropriation  was  substantially  expended. 

The  Chairman.  You  first  got  $250,000,  which  you  have  expended 
as  shown  by  a statement  which  has  been  submitted,  $184,000  of  it 
being  allotted  for  salaries,  $13,000  for  rent,  $2,000  for  furniture  and 
fixtures,  $4,000  for  travel  and  transportation,  $4,000  for' subsistence, 
$1,000  for  telegraph  and  telephone,  $6,500  for  supplies,  etc.,  and 
$2,000  for  miscellaneous;  and  for  the  Public  Service  Reserve,  for  sub- 
sistence $500,  for  travel  $140,  stationery  and  supplies  $1,000,  and 
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salaries  -131,860.  At  the  close  of  March,  this  statement  shows,  you 
had  actually  expended  $133,834.79  under  the  items  just  enumerated 
by  me;  that  you  had  obligations  of  $247,343.45,  and  your  statement 
further  shows  that  there  is  an  actual  balance  in  your  appropriation 
of  $2,656.55. 

Mr.  Densmoke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChaieMxIN.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  only  spent  $133,834,  does 
the  rest  that  is  obligated  mean  that  it  will  carry  your  salaries  and 
rent  and  other  expenditures  through  the  fiscal  year?  Was  it  allotted 
so  as  to  carry  you  through  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  It  was  for  the  items  for  which  it  was  allotted. 

The  Chaieman.  You  say  now  that  you  did  not  begin  to  draw  on 
the  President’s  fund  until  this  was  exhausted  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.’  Until  it  was  either  expended  or  allotted. 

The  Chaieman.  When  did  you  get  the  President's  allotment  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  We  got  it  from  the  President  in  December,  but  it 
was  available  February  1. 

The  Chaieman  You  mean  it  was  gicen  you  to  be  available  only 
on  the  1st  of  February? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I think  it  was;  yes.  It  was  transferred  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  as  to  be  available  at  that  time. 

The  Chaieman.  Now,  what  I want  to  get  from  you,  and  perhaps 
you  can  state  it  better  in  your  ovm  way,  is  just  the  character  of 
organization  which  you  created,  speaking  now  financially,  and  how 
you  made  the  division  between  the  President’s  fund  and  this  original 
$250,000? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  The  $250,000  was  simply  worked  on  by  the  ac- 
counting officers  in  the  expenses  of  the  items  that  are  set  out  in  this 
statement  in  so  far  as  it  would  go,  and  the  obligations  were  all  charged 
to  that  appropriation  until  it  was  exhausted  in  expenditures  and 
obligations,  the  obligations  chargeable  to  that  expense  running  to 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I may  interrupt  to  say  that 
although  the  President’s  fund  was  not  available  until  the  1st  of 
February,  the  director  knew  that  the  fund  would  be  available  some 
time  before  that,  and  therefore,  although  we  drew  on  the  first  fund 
and  did  not  touch  the  other  fund,  it  was  treated  as  though  it  was  a 
part  of  the  whole  $1,000,000.  That  perhaps  explains  the  method  of 
treatment. 

The  Chaieman.  Perhaps  with  a further  explanation  which  I may 
or  may  not  be  right  about,  your  table  as  enumerated  here  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  allotted  for  various  purposes  up 
to  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Clayton.  That  is  true  because  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
each  item  that  was  allotted,  so  far  as  the  allotment  went,  on  the 
basis  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  that  did  not  affect  the  remainder  of  the 
allotments  that  were  made  out  of  the  other  fund. 

The  Chaieman.  The  $184,000,  then,  does  not  represent  the  total 
allotment  for  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  It  represents  the  total  allotment  for  salaries  pro 
tanto,  but  another  and  further  allotment  of  salaries  is,  in  addition 
to  that,  on  the  other  fund.  You  would  have  to  add  the  two  together 
.to  get  aU  of  our  salaries. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  up  to  the  1st  of  February  you 
had  a salary  roll  that  for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  would  have  totaled 
S184,000? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  a rent  expense  that  would  total 
$13,000,  and  so  on,  the  whole  of  it  totaling  $250,000? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  a financial  statement  under  the 
same  subdivision  of  the  President’s  fund  which,  if  added  to  this, 
would  give  as  from  February  1 the  expense  under  the  various  heads? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I will  furnish  such  a'  statement.  (See  p.  1587.) 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  got  the  $250,000,  which  was  given 
as  a revolving  fund,  you  asked  for  money  to  reimburse  the  President’s 
fund.  Congress  did  not  grant  that,  and  so  you  have  been  working 
on  your  $250,000  and  the  $825,000  allotted  from  the  President’s 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  prior  to  that  you  had  about  $130,000  out  of 
the  immigration  fund  which  was  allotted  for  this  character  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  Immigration  Service  had  that.  We  never  had 
any  of  it.  When  the  $250,000  became  available  on  the  15th  of 
October,  the  immigration  fund  carried  such  of  the  work  as  they  did 
until  about  the  13th  of  December,  and  the  expansion  of  the  service 
on  war-emergency  work  was  paid  out  of  the  $250,000  fund.  At 
that  time  the  transfer  of  the  immigration  forces  to  the  employment 
service  was  effected,  and  about  146  people,  who  were  then  on  their 
rolls,  were  transferred  to  our  roll,  and  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January 
we  paid  them  out  of  the  $250,000.  We  never  had  used  any  immigra- 
tion money  in  the  employment  service  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I find  from  the  hearing  had  on  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  that  there  was  a total  pay  roll  of  $135,190  of  immigra- 
tion employees  who  were  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Federal  employ- 
ment work. 

Mr.  Clayton.  That  was  in  the  Immigration  Service. 

Secretaiy  Wilson.  That  was  prior  to  the  appropriation  of  $250,000 
when  we  were  handling  all  the  work  in  the  division  of  information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  When  the  appropriation  of  $250,000 
was  made  and  the  authorization  given,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  we 
could  make  the  change,  we  took  the  division  of  information  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  attached  it  to  the  Employment 
Service,  and  from  that  time  on,  or  from  the  time  when  the  transfer 
was  made,  all  of  this  work  has  been  paid  for  out  of  the  $250,000  plus 
the  $825,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  ago  was  that  transfer  made  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  transfer  was  made  in  December,  and  was 
effective  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  ought  to  leave  a surplus  in  the  immigration 
fund  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  obligation  that  was  transferred,  but 
we  did  not  receive  the  impression  in  the  hearing  of  the  immigration 
officials  that  they  anticipated  any  such  surplus  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I was  not  present  at  the  hearing,  but  I was  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  O’Donnell  this  morning  and  he  said  that  he  stated  to  the 
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committee  that  there  were  1135,000  or  $140,000  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees transferred  to  the  Employment  Service,  and  that  to  that 
extent  the  immigration  appropriation  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  O’Donnell  did  make  that  statement,  but  I do 
not  recall  any  statement  in  the  hearing  as  to  the  saving  duiing  the 
present  fiscal  year  that  should  come  through  that  transfer  from  the 
immigration  fund, 

Mr.  Densmore.  From  Januari^  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  be  approximately  one-half  of  the  yearly 
expenditure,  which  amounted  to  $135,000. 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  ought  to  be  about  $65,000  or  $70,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Unless  the  Immigration  Service  has  found  some 
other  use  for  the  money,  there  ought  to  be  that  much  of  a surplus 
in  that  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  transfer  of  the  roll  of  employees  engaged  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service  work  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  the  Employ- 
ment Bureau,  it  was  not  clearly  stated  whether  the  saving  to  the 
immigration  fund  that  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  that  transfer 
would  be  shown  in  the  immigration  appropriation  balance  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  What  infoimation  have  you  on  that  subject  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I have  a statement  that  was  placed  on  my 
desk  within  the  last  two  days  for  my  information  relative  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  which  indicated  a pros- 
pective balance  of  $75,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  he  approximately  the  amount  o^f  the 
employment  roll  transferred  to  the  Employment  Service  for  one- 
half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  or  a little  more  than  one-half  of  the 
employment  roll  considered  on  an  annual  basis,  that  was  transferred. 

REORGANIZATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Densmore,  in  the  hearing  had  before  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  deficiencies,  page  1020,  there  was  submitted 
by  you  a statement  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  erroneously  stated  here  as  ‘‘Equipment”  Service 
that  showed  a total  salary  expense  of  $108,921.  To  what  extent 
has  that  organization  been  changed  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  The  service  has  been  reorganized  since  then  by 
Secretary  Wilson. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  was  made  as  of  January  31. 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  reorganization  went  into  effect  on  February 
23,  I think.  It  authorized  one  less  assistant  director. 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  organization  there  was  one  director 
at  $6,000.  You  are  the  director  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiLURMAN.  And  one  assistant  director  of  field  work,  at 
$4,800.  Is  he  still  included  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  still  maintained  as  an  assistant 
director.  The  other  part  of  the  title  has  been  changed. 

The  Chairman.  The  position  has  been  changed  only  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  There  was  one  assistant  director  of  administrative 
work. 
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Mr.  DENS^roRE.  That  has  been  eliminated  altogether  in  the  reor- 
ganization. 

The  Chairman.  Who  bold  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Mr.  Watson. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  one  ehief  of  division  at  13,500.  Is  he 
still  retained  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  chiefs  of  division  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  retained^ 

The  Chairman.  One  special  agent  at  $2,700. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  retained. 

The  Chairman.  One  special  agent  at  $2,520. 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  that  place  in  this  organi- 
zation. 

The  Chairman.  One  chief  of  division  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  retained. 

The  Chairman.  One  special  agent  at  $2,000. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  retained. 

The  Chairman.  One  chief  of  division  at  $1,980. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes.  sir;  he  is  retained. 

The  Chairman.  One  employment  examiner  at  $1,860. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  retained. 

The  Chairman.  Three  special  agents  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  Then  follows  a list  of  clerks,  messengers,  etc. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  only  change  in  your  headmen,  so  to 
speak,  is  the  elimination  of  an  assistant  director,  who  was  Mr.  Watson, 
at  $4,200,  and  the  elimination  of  a special  agent  at  $2,520  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  additions  have  been  made  in  the  way 
of  top  officers? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I can  not  point  out  the  additions,  but  I can  give 
you  a statement  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  your  organization  as  it  is  now  made  up. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I will  do  so. 

(A  statement  of  the  personnel  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 

field,  as  of  April  30,  1918,  is  appended  at  pp.  . The  average 

salary  paid  is  stated  on  p.  — .) 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  pay  roll  total? 

Mr.  Densmore.  $169,157  to  March  20,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a table  showing  the  personnel  of  the 
pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  is  as  follows:) 

Office  personnel,  Washington,  United  States  Employment  Service: 

1 director  general 

1 assistant  director  general 

1 chief,  division  of  correspondence 

1 chief,  farm  service  division 

1 chief,  division  of  files,  etc 

1 assistanr  cMef , division  of  information 

1 examiner  of  correspondence 

1 chief,  women’s  division 


$6,  000 
4,  800 
3,  000 
3,  000 

1,  980 

2,  500 
2,  000 

3,  500 
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Office  personnel,  Washington,  United  States  Employment  Service — 


Continued. 

1  assistant  chief,  women’s  division $1,  500 

1  chief,  personnel  and  accounts  division 2,  500 

1  editor 3,  000 

1 special  agent 2,  000 

1 special  agent 2,  700 

2 special  agents,  at  $1,800 3,  600 

1 special  agent 1,  680 

1 special  agent 1,  260 

1 special  agent 300 

1 advisor  to  assistant  director 1,  200 

1 tile  clerk 1,  800 

1 examiner 1,  860 

1 examiner 1,  680 

2 examiners,  at  $1,200 2,  400 

1 field  worker 1,  500 

2 clerks,  at  $2,000 4,  000 

4 clerks,  at  $1,890 7,  560 

2 clerks,  at  $1,680 3,  360 

1 clerk 1,  600 

4 clerks,  at  $1,400 5,  600 

2 clerks,  at  $1,380 2,  760 

1 clerk 1,  320 

2 clerks,  at  $1,500 3,  000 

5 clerks,  at  $1,260 6,  300 

11  clerks,  at  $1,200 13,  200 

4 clerks,  at  $1,122 4,488 

7 clerks,  at  $1,100 7,  700 

3 clerks,  at  $1,020 3,  060 

2 clerks,  at  $1,000 2,  000 

1 clerk 990 

1 clerk 1,  200 

2 messengers,  at  $1,200 2,  400 

2 messengers,  at  $924 1,  848 

2 messengers,  at  $480 960 

1 messenger 720 

Pubhc  service  reserve:  $129,7^6 

1 special  agent 3,  000 

1 special  agent 2,  000  . 

1 special  agent 1,  800 

1 special  agent 1 

1 statistician 1,  500 

2 statistical  clerks,  at  $1,320 2,  640 

1 statistical  clerk 1,  200 

1 stenographer 1,  020 

1 clerk 1,800 

1 clerk 1,  550 

2 clerks,  at  $1,500 3,  000 

3 clerks,  at  $1,320 3,  960 

1 clerk 1,  200 

2 clerks,  at  $1,020 2,  040 

9 clerks,  at  $900 8,  100 

1 clerk 780 

3 clerks,  at  $720 2,  160 

1 clerk 600 

1 messenger 600 

1 messenger . . 480 

39,431 


169, 157 

The  Chairman.  That  table  shows  what  changes  over  the  table  that 
was  submitted  in  your  hearing  in  January? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I indicated  the  changes  on  one  of  those  tables, 
but  some  changes  I could  not  indicate  because  they  will  be  in  the 
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nature  of  promotions,  but  the  changes  are  indicated  as  far  as  they  can 
be  indicated,  on  aceount  of  changes  in  salary  since  the  statement  was 
submitted  at  the  last  hearing,  due  to  promotions,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  shows  119  employees  now? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  an  increase  in  pay  roll  of  practically  $60,000. 
What  has  occasioned  this  increase?  You  rather  indicated  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  your  hearing  heretofore  ? 

^Ir.  Densmore.  The  increase  of  the  entire  employment  establish- 
ment throughout  the  entire  United  States  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  work  in  the  Washington  office. 

FIELD  FORCE  (REORGANIZED). 

The  Chairman.  Work  of  what  field  force  have  you  now  and  how 
is  it  organized  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  The  field  force  is  890  in  number,  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  in  the  various  already  established 
employment  offices,  traveling  examiners  out  of  those  offices,  and 
special  representatives  from  Washington  doing  the  organizing  of  the 
emplo3nnent  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  your  organization  and  what  is 
the  character  of  it  ? 

^Ir.  Densmore.  The  whole  establishment  or  the  Washington 
establishment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  field  establishment — your  employment 
service  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  is  constituted  in  this  manner:  There  are  13 
district  superintendents  supervising  the  13  established  employment 
districts,  which  practically  follow  the  Federal  Reserve  district  lines. 
In  each  State  there  is  or  will  be  a State  director,  who  handles  the 
immediate  employment  business  of  the  State,  extends  the  employ- 
ment service,  establishes  new  offices  in  that  State  wherever  they 
become  necessary,  supervises  the  examiners  within  that  State,  clears 
all  of  the  labor  supply  and  demand  within  that  State,,  and  sends 
requisitions  to  other  States  for  the  necessary  labor  where  they  are 
short  in  their  own  States.  The  local  offices  are  manned  by  what  we 
call  examiners,  an  examiner  in  charge  of  the  office  and  examiners 
under  him.  They  make  the  examinations  of  applicants  for  positions 
and  examinations  of  all  labor  that  is  recruited  for  projects  elsewhere. 
The  salary  schedule  of  the  field  force,  including  the  clerical  force 
necessary  in  the  local  offices,  follows  the  schedule  established  by 
the  so-called  Keep  Commission.  That  schedule  has  been  adopted 
by  this  service  as  the  salary  schedule  for  the  employees. 

The  local  offices  receive  calls  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  either 
from  the  district  superintendents  or  from  Washington;  the  calls  for 
labor  are  received  either  by  the  district  superintendents,  by  the  State 
directors,  or  by  our  clearance  division  here  in  Washington  for  the 
war  industries  and  .the  shipyards.  Those  calls  are  then  sent  to  a 
handful  of  States,  prorating  the  number  of  mechanics  or  laborers  that 
are  required  for  that  particular  call.  The  State  directors  then  allot 
their  allotments  to  the  various  counties  in  their  States,  and  in  that 
manner  they  gather  the  whole  number  required  for  a particular  war 
industry  from  places  where  it  will  do  the  least  harm;  they  gather 
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them  from  aU  over  the  State  rather  than  from  one  locality.  They 
take  them,  first,  from  among  the  unemployed,  if  any,  and  next  from 
nonessential  industries. 

Air.  Mondell.  How  do  you  get  in  touch  with  people  seeking 
employment  or  inform  them  as  to  the  needs  of  labor  of  different 
classes  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  a variety  of  ways,  depending  on  what  the  class 
of  labor  is — agricultural  labor  through  the  rural  carriers,  through 
third  and  fourth  class  postmasters,  through  the  county  farm  agents 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  through  our  local  employment 
offices,  through  nominal  employment  offices  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  newspapers.  We  have  federalized  chambers  of  commerce 
and  newspapers;  we  have  appointed  one  man  in  a newspaper  office, 
for  instance,  as  a nominal  Federal  agent,  and  have  appointed  one 
man  in  a local  chamber  of  commerce  as  a Federal  officer  at  SI  a year, 
thus  supplementing  our  regular  employment  offices.  Then  a large 
percentage  of  labor,  of  course,  has  knowledge  of  our  existing  employ- 
ment offices  and  either  write  there  or  come  to  the  offices.  In  other 
localities  we  have  our  traveling  examiners  to  recruit  labor  down  in 
the  smaller  communities  and  public-service  reserve  representatives 
down  in, the  smallest  town  of  every  State;  we  have  them  handle  the 
recruit  mg  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  publish  a bulletin,  do  you? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Once  a week. 

The  ChairMxIN.  Out  of  what  fund  do  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Out  of  the  appropriation  for  national  security  and 
defense,  the  President’s  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  out  of  your  fund  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  in  the  Bulletin  of  April  30  what  is  knovm 
as  a field  directory,  giving  the  names  of  the  13  district  superin- 
tendents ; then  the  State  directors  for  the  various  States  and  then  the 
places  where  there  are  branch  offices,  etc.  Is  that  your  existing 
organization  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  AU  right,  sir. 

(Said  field  directory  follows:) 

Field  Directory. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTTEXDENTS. 

District  1. — ^H.  A.  Stevens,  53  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

District  2. — John  R.  O’Leary,  22  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  T"ork,  N.'Y. 

District  3.- — John  G.  Saylor,  Wilmington,  Del. 

District  4. — James  A.  Reynolds,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

District  5. — Ralph  Izard,  810  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

District  6. — Cliff  Williams,  Birmingham. 

District  7. — P.  L.  Prentis,  845  South  WYbash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

District  8. — C.  C.  Cavanaugh,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

District  10.^ — ^A.  L.  Barkman,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

District  11. — H.  W.  Lewis,  Smith\ille,  Tex. 

District  12. — WTlliam  T.  Boyce,  Claus  Spreckels  Bidlding,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

. District  13. — Henry  WC  VTiite,  First  Avenue  and  Main  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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STATE  DIRECTORS. 

Alabama:  George  N.  Terrant,  Birmingham.  Arizona:  Thomas  ,T.  Croaff,  Phoenix. 
Arkansas:  R.  R.  Keating,  Little  Rock.  Colorado:  Roady  Kenehan,  Denver.  Con- 
necticnt:  Leo  A.  Korper,  Hartford.  Delaware:  A.  G.  Benkhart,  Wilmington. 
Georgia:  H.  M.  Stanley,  Atlanta.  Idaho:  M.  J.  Kerr,  St.  Anthony.  Illinois:  Mark 
L.  Crawford,  Chicago.  Indiana:  William  DeMiller,  Indianapolis.  Iowa:  H.  ,1. 
Metcalf,  Des  Moines.  Kentucky:  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  Lexington.  Maine:  Charles 
S.  Hichborn,  Augusta.  Maryland:  John  K.  Shaw,  Baltimore.  Massachusetts: 
William  A.  Gaston,  Boston.  Michigan:  James  T.  Lynn,  Detroit.  Missouri:  William 
H.  Lewis,  Jefferson  City.  Montana:  Scott  Leavitt,  Great  Falls.  Nebraska:  Robert 
Cowell,  Omaha.  New  Hampshire:  E.  K.  Sawyer,  Franklin.  New  Jersey:  Lewis  T. 
Bryant,  Trenton.  New  Mexico:  Alvin  N.  White,  Silver  City.  North  Dakota: 
Bindley  H.  Patten,  Bismarck.  Ohio:  Fred  Croxton,  Columbus.  Oklahoma:  C.  E. 
Connally,  Oklahoma  City.  Pennsylvania:  E.  C.  Felton,  Philadelphia.  South  Caro- 
lina: H.  L.  Tilghman,  Marion.  Tennessee:  James  T.  Ware,  Memphis.  Texas; 
H.  W.  Lewis,  Smith ville.  Utah:  P.  J.  Moran,  Salt  Lake  City.  Virginia:  James  B. 
Dougherty,  Richmond.  West  Virginia:  Lemuel  B.  Spann,  Charleston.  Wisconsin: 
State  Industrial  Commission,  Madison  (conducted  through  Eswald  Pettet,  State 
superintendent  of  employment,  Madison). 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

(Including  State  and  inunicipal  offices  operating  under  the  United  States  Employment  Serwce.  In 
writing  to  any  branch  office,  address  ‘^Examiner  in  charge.”) 

District  1. — Maine:  Augusta,  Bangor,  Portland.  New  Hampshire:  Berlin,  Dover, 
Frankhn,  Manchester.  Vermont  (pending).  Massachusetts:  Boston,  Springfield, 
Worcester.  Rhode  Island:  Providence. 

District  2. — Connecticut:  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  Manchester,  New  Britain,  New 
Haven,  Waterbury,  Wilhmantic.  New  York:  Buffalo,  New  York  City,  Rochester. 
Syracuse.  New  Jersey:  Atlantic  City,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
Orange,  Paterson,  Trenton. 

District  3. — Pennsylvania:  Allentown,  Altoona,  Chester,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johns- 
town, New  Castle,  New  Kensington,  Oil  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Reading, 
Scranton,  Williamsport,  York.  Delaware:  Wilmington. 

District  4- — Ohio;  Akron,  Athens,  Canton,  Chillicothe,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Lima,  Mansfield,  Marietta,  Marion,  Portsmouth,  San- 
dusky, Springfield,  Steubenville,  Tiffin,  Toledo,  Washington  Court  House,  Youngs- 
town, Zanesville.  West  Virginia:  Charleston. 

District  5.- — Maryland:  Baltimore,  Salisbury.  District  of  Columbia:  Washington, 
Virginia:  Alexandria,  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Richmond. 
Roanoke.  North  Carolina:  Belhaven,  Elizabeth  City,  Kinston,  Monroe,  Newbern, 
Washington,  Wilmington.  South  Carolina:  Charleston,  Marion. 

District  6. — Georgia:  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Brunswick,  Macon,  Savannah.  Florida. 
Jacksonville,  Key  VYst,  Miami,  Pensacola,  Tampa.  Alabama:  Birmingham,  Dothan, 
Mobile,  Montgomery,  Selma.  Mississippi:  Ackerman,  Gulfport,  Jackson,  Meridian. 
Pascagoula,  Louisiana:  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Jennings,  New  Orleans,  Shreve- 
port. 

District  7. — Indiana:  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  Michigan:  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids. 
Illinois:  Alton,  Aurora,  Bloomington,  Chicago,  Danville,  Davenport,  Decatur,  East 
St.  Louis,  Galesburg,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Springfield. 
Wisconsin:  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  Superior.  Iowa: 
Cedar  Rapids,  Creston,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Forest  City,  Mason  City,  Ottumwa, 
Sioux  City,  Waterloo. 

District  ,S’.— Kentucky:  Covington,  Henderson,  Louisville,  Newport,  Paducah. 
Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  Clarksville,  Columbia,  Jackson,  Knoxville,  Memphis, 
Nashville.  Arkansas:  Fort  Smith,  Helena,  Joneslioro,  Little  Rock,  Pine  Bluff,  Tex- 
arkana. Missouri:  Hannibal,  Jefferson  City,  Kansas  City,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis, 
Sikeston. 

District  9. — Minnesota:  Minneapolis.  North  Dakota:  Fargo.  South  Dakota:  Huron. 
Montana:  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Lewistown,  Missoula. 

District  10.- — Oklahoma:  Ardmore,  Enid,  Hobart,  McAlester,  Miami,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  Woodward.  Kansas:  Abilene,  Dodge  City,  Hutchinson,  To- 
peka, Wichita.  Nebraska:  Hastings,  Lincoln,  North  Platte,  Omaha.  Colorado:  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Denver,  Grand  Junction,  Pueblo.  Wyoming:  Cheyenne. 
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District  11. — Texas:  Amarillo,  Austin,  Beaumont,  Big  Spring,  Brownsville,  Dallas, 
El  Paso,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  Laredo,  Paris,  Orange,  San  Angelo,  San 
Antonio,  Smith ville,  W’aco.  New  Mexico:  Santa  Fe. 

District  12. — Arizona:  Flagstaff,  Phoenix,  Tucson,  Yuma.  Utah:  Logan,  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Nevada:  Reno.  California:  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Modesto,  Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose. 

District  13. — Idaho:  St.  Anthony,  Twin  Falls.  Oregon:  Astoria,  Portland.  Wash- 
ington: Aberdeen,  Bellingham,  North  Yakima,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Walla 
Walla,  Wenatchee. 

The  Chaiemian.  The  States  seem  to  have  different  numbers  ot 
branch  offices  and  I notice  that  in  one  or  two  instances  the  State 
director  does  not  seem  to  be  at  any  place  where  there  is  a branch  office. 
Does  that  mean  that  the  main  office  is  where  he  is? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes;  where  he  is. 

The  Chaieman.  For  instance,  I notice  in  my  own  State,  Kentucky, 
that  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  of  Lexington,  is  the  State  director,  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  branch  office  at  Lexington. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  There  is  a branch  office  at  Lexington,  I am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  eighth  district,  in  which  Kentucky  falls, 
there  seem  to  be  branch  offices  in  Covington,  Henderson,  Paducah, 
Louisville,  and  Newport. 

Mr.  Densmoee.  I am  quite  sure  there  is  one  at  Lexington,  and  it 
has  been  opened  by  this  time  or  is  at  least  projected;  it  is  one  of  the 
offices  that  is  being  organized. 

Dr.  McVeyy  by  the  way,  is  not  the  State  director.  He  was  formerly 
State  director  at  $1  a year  and  was  recommended  by  the  State 
council  of  defense,  but  he  is  president  of  the  State  miiversity  and  he 
can  not  devote  his  time  to  it  and  he  has  recently  resigned. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a number  of  States  that  maintain 
employment  agencies? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  cooperation  has  been  agreed  upon 
with  these  various  State  organizations,  and  does  it  vary  according 
to  the  State? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes,  sir,  it  does;  it  varies  according  to  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  the  arrangement? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Generally  speaking,  the  arrangement  is  for  the 
extension  of  the  employment  service  and  that  they  pay  half  the 
expense  and  that  we  pay  half  of  it.  That  is  what  is  called  the 
cooperative  agreement.  In  other  States  the  municipalities  pay  one- 
third,  the  State  pays  one- third,  and  we  pay  one- third. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a very  brief  statement 
' as  to  the  arrangement  you  have  with  each  State  ? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  on  page  1588.) 

BRANCH  OFFICES EXPENSES  OF. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees,  generally  speaking,  are 
maintained  in  each  branch  office? 

Mr.  Densmoee.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  office. 
In  the  New  York  office  I think  there  are  about  35  or  40,  including 
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the  woman’s  division.  We  have  a separate  division  in  the  larger 
cities  to  liandle  woman  labor.  In  some  of  the  smaller  places,  in 
agricultural  sections  out  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Iowa,  for 
instance,  two  men  handle  an  office,  or  three  men.  In  most  of  the 
States— well,  I miglit  say  that,  in  half  the  States — the  Government 
pays  half  of  the  expenses  and  the  State  pays  the  other  lialf — that  is, 
as  to  equipment,  personnel,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  selection  of  these  men  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  how? 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  is,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  pays  for 
them.  The  State  usually  has  its  own  State  organization,  for  which 
there  is  statutory  authority,  and  they  have  their  own  appropriation 
and  their  own  employees;  we  just  bunch  them  all  together  so  that 
there  will  be  a single  employment  service  and  thus  avoid  any  con- 
fusion. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  control  of  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  have  control — not  of  all  the  force,  but  we  have 
such  Federal  control  of  every  employment  office,  no  matter  what 
the  arrangement  is,  as  the  Federal  Government  requires.  That  may 
be  a rather  indefinite  statement,  but  for  the  Federal  Government’s 
needs  as  a war  machine  it  must  necessarily  have  certain  fundamental 
supervision,  and  we  get  that.  We  do  not  in  New  Jersey,  for  instance, 
which  is  a three-cornered  cooperation,  undertake  to  say  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  State  or  what  their  salaries  shall  be,  because  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  they  can  put  in  as  many  employees  as 
they  want  to  put  in,  but  we  supervise  the  manner  in  which  the  office 
is  conducted,  insist  upon  the  use  of  standard  forms  and  supervise 
the  question  of  priority  of  the  labor  supply  through  that  office. 
All  of  that  is  supervised  entirely  by  us  in  every  office. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  friction  grow  out  of  that  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  There  has  not  been  any  so  far  in  any  arrangement 
we  have  made,  and  we  have  a variety  of  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  The  office  is  always  a Federal  office  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  it  is  a Federal  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Oh,  no;  we  pay  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  ex- 
pense; that  is  divided  up  in  some  places  differently. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  State  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  frequently  do,  and  Federal  buildings,  and  city 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  table  indicate  if  there  has  been  any  change 
as  to  rentals  from  the  basis  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Very  well,  sir. 

(The  statement  of  rentals  paid  appears  on  page  1591.  Further 
statements  showing  offices  established  for  which  no  rental  is  paid 
appears  on  page  1591.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  local  men  do  any  traveling  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Only  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  with  a party  of 
laborers  or  mechanics  who  are  proceeding  to  some  other  point  or  where 
it  might  be  necessary  to  go  to  some  other  small  community. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  going  with  laborers  or  me- 
chanics ? They  do  not  personally  conduct  these  laborers,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmax.  Why. 

^Ir.  Densmoee.  To  see  that  they  all  arrive  at  the  destination. 

^rhe  Chairmax.  Suppose  you  were  to  pick  up  50  men  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  who  were  to  go  to  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
would  you  send  a man  with  them  ^ 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  We  would  when  the  Government  pays  the  trans- 
portation; yes. 

(A  statement  in  further  explanation  appears  on  page  1594.) 

The  Chairmax.  Why;  to  see  that  they  actually  travel? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  We  would  want  to  see  that  they  got  there.  That 
has  been  adopted  as  a safety  measure,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary 
to  adopt  it,  because,  for  instance,  we  sent  a party  of  70,  I think,  from 
some  point  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  San  Francisco  and  no  one  went 
with  them  at  all,  although  the  Government  paid  the  transportation. 
The}^  all  checked  in,  but  they  all  were  very  responsible  fellows ; they 
were  high-class  mechanics,  toolmakers,  brass  molders,  and  fellows  of 
exceptional  skill.  But  they  all  got  there. 

The  Chairmax.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  in  charge  of  these  local 
offices  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  They  get  their  regular  salaries:  they  get  nothing 
additional,  and  the  salary  runs  all  the  way  from  11,200  to  $1,860. 

The  Chairmax.  How  do  you  get  those  odd  figures  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  They  are  the  figures  adopted  by  the  Keep  Com- 
mission, the  same  as  the  immigration  field  service. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  they  represent  the  5 and  10  per  cent  increases  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  No,  sir.  It  is  realty  for  the  convenience  of  the 
disbursing  officer  and  the  Comptroller;  they  are  $5  and  $10  divisions, 
$1,740,  $1,620,  $1,860,  and  $1,380. 

The  Chairmax.  Are  the  State  directors  paid  a salary  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  Those  who  are  recommended  by  the  State  council 
of  defense  get  $1  a year  and  we  have  some  of  them  with  us  now; 
they  are  now  Federal  State  directors  at  $1  a year,  but  the  State 
directors  that  we  appoint  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  employment 
service  are  paid  $2,500. 

The  Chairmax.  Of  course,  these  men  get  their  traveling  expenses 
and  subsistence  when  away? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  Yes:  their  traveling  expenses  and  $4  per  diem. 

XUMBEE  OF  APPLICAXTS  FOR  POSITIOX. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  people  are  you  reaching  and  handling  ? 

Mr.  Claytox.  We  have  not  complete  figures  here  and  our  figures 
represent  only  a portion  of  the  offices.  The  figures  we  have  total  for 
March  77,925,  but  a number  of  the  offices  have  not  reported  yet. 
I would  say  that  in  addition  to  those  totals  the  States  omitted  would 
reach  about  36,000,  so  that  it  will  run  considerably  over  100,000  in 
March. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  mean  people  with  whom  you  have  some 
relationship  or  people  for  whom  you  have  secured  employment? 

jVIr.  Dexsmore.  They  are  placements. 

The  Chairmax.  How  many  people  do  you  come  in  contact  vdth 
in  making  100,000  placements?  Of  course,  you  do  not  place  every- 
body ? 

Mr.  Dexsmore.  I could  not  say  about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  no  figures  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr  Densmore.  The  chairman  means,  for  instance,  the  number 
called  for  by  employers  and  the  number  of  applications  for  positions. 

The  Chairman.  I meant  how  many  people  you  had  some  sort  of 
relationship  with  in  placing  100,000? 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  exact  figures  are  not  available  as  to  that,  but 
I would  say  that  60  per  cent  is  considered  to  be  a good  average,  so 
that  would  indicate  we  would  have  to  handle  about  160,000  or 
170,000  people  to  secure  employment  for  100,000. 

LABOR  situation DIFFICULTIES  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

(See  pp.  1585,  1606.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  experience  touching  the  labor  situ- 
ation as  you  come  in  contact  with  it  through  these  various  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  The  war  industries  and  shipyards  give  us  their 
labor  demands.  We  get  their  demands  weekly  of  their  present 
needs,  their  needs  for  the  next  20  days,  30  days,  3 months,  and  6 
months.  We  get  those  calls  for  everything  from  common  labor  and 
semiskilled  labor  to  the  highest  skilled  labor.  We  send  those  calls 
to  localities  where  we  have  gotten  our  labor  status  reports  showing 
a surplus  of  labor.  We  recruit  the  labor  there  through  our  local 
employment  officers  and  through  the  Public  Service  Reserve  agents 
in  that  State.  The  labor  supply  for  highly  skilled  laborers  is  quite 
short.  There  are  none  idle.  The  common  labor  supply  is  short,  and 
is  supplied  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty  now.  That  is  largely,  or 
to  a certain  extent  at  least,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
independent  war  industries,  concerns  having  contracts  with  the  War 
and  Other  Departments,  hundreds  of  them,  who  are  permitted  to  go 
out  through  the  country  irresponsibly,  that  is,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, and  with  no  Government  supervision,  and  recruit  their 
labor  and  take  it  from  any  place  they  can  find  it,  and  they  do  take  it 
from  the  essential  industries,  with  the  result  that  they  have  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  common  labor  just  simply  idle  all  the  time 
going  from  one  plant  to  another.  There  are  some  activities,  prin- 
cipaUy  of  the  War  Department,  and  I would  say  almost  wholly  of 
the  War  Department,  that  we  are  attempting  to  correct  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  are  attempting  to  get  them  to  order  their 
contractors,  such  as  the  Air  Nitrates  Corporation,  the  Du  Pont 
Powder  Co.,  and  other  projects  like  that  with  whom  they  have 
contracts  for  their  entire  output,  to  stop  recruiting  labor  individually 
and  to  permit  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to  furnish  it 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  has  happened? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  isolated  cases  they  have  done  it,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  effective  unless  they  do  it  altogether,  because  as  long  as  they 
permit  a handful  or  any  number  of  independent  contractors  to  recruit 
their  own  labor,  they  will  permit  those  labor  agents  to  take  the 
labor  out  of  some  other  essntial  war  industry,  which  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  War 
Department  ? 
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Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  With  the  Secretary  of  War  and  with  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Stanley  King. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  result  ? 


Mr.  Densmore. 
to  say. 

The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Densmore. 


Not  much  result  from  Stanley  King,  I am  sorry 


Why  ? 

He  just  expressed  the  opinion,  as  he  stated,  that 
he  thought  we  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  willing  to  risk  what  he 
thinks  would  be  a slowing  down  of  these  activities  if  they  were  not 
permitted  to  bid  for  their  own  labor  and  were  dependent  upon  you  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes.  We  do  not  insist  that  they  be  absolutely 
dependent  upon  us.  We  say  that  in  any  emergency,  ^'You  may 
advertise  or  you  may  recruit  your  own  labor  under  proper  super- 
vision,’^ but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  there  must-be  one  employment 
agency.  It  is  the  one  thing  that  has  got  to  be  a monopoly,  and  it 
has  got  to  be  a Government  monopoly  for  the  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself  is  interested  in  keeping  the  labor  in  essential  war  indus- 
tries. These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  prevent, 
and  trying  successfully  in  many  cases. 

The  Shipping  Board  takes  practically  its  entire  skilled  labor  supply 
through  our  service.  They  take  absolutely  all  of  it  at  Seattle  and 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  And,  by  the  way,  those  are  the  only 
places  where  they  are  building  ships  in  record  time,  and  because  we 
have  reduced  the  turnover,  which  is  destructive,  in  those  plants  by 
putting  in  only  mechanics  who  will  fit  in  the  job  and  stay  there. 
There  is  no  outside  agency  permitted  to  go  into  that  plant  and 
recruit  that  labor  and  take  it  out  when  we  put  it  in  there,  because 
there  is  no  other  agency  that  can  handle  the  labor  supply  in  that 
locality.  The  war  industries  of  the  War  Department  have  done 
more  damage  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Southern  States,  particularly, 
so  much  damage,  that  I do  not  know  how  it  will  be  repaired.  I yes- 
terday had  a conference  with  Mr.  Piez,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  Sen- 
ators Fletcher  and  Trammell,  from  Florida,  the  Florida  Congress- 
men, and  a delegation  representing  all  the  sawmill  people  of  that 
State,  who  were  here  to  urge  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  some 
measures  to  stop  the  War  Department’s  contractors  at  Muscle  Shoals 
from  stripping  these  mills  of  labor  that  are  getting  out  the  wmod  for 
the  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Muscle  Shoals  con- 
tractors were  willing  to  offer  wages  that  these  other  industries  felt 
they  could  not  afford  ? 

]Mr.  Densmore.  That  was  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  discus- 
sion yesterday.  One  of  the  miU  men  down  there  said  that  this  fellow 
from  Muscle  Shoals  is  down  there  representing  himself  as  a United 
States  labor  agent.  His  company  is  the  Westinghouse-Church-Kerr 
Co.,  and  he  said,  ‘^He  is  coming  down  here  and  offering  my  niggers,” 
as  he  said,  ^^S3.80  and  $4  a day,  while  I am  paying  them  S2.”  Of 
course,  you  can  not  blame  them.  But  we  will  benefit  them  this  much, 
that  if  the  S2  fellow  in  the  sawmill  down  there  is  satisfied  with  his 
$2 — and  he  is  or  he  would  not  be  working  there — we,  as  a part  of  the 
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Government,  are  not  going  to  represent  to  him  and  lay  before  him 
newspapers  showing  what  they  do  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  get  him  to 
move  away  from  there.  We  will  let  him  alone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Muscle  Shoals  must  be  a cost-plus  contract. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Oh,  it  is,  I think. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them  how 
much  they  pay,  because  that  just  adds  to  their  profit. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes.  This  trouble  exists  in  every  war  industry 
that  is  permitted,  uncontrolled,  to  recruit  its  own  labor,  and  that  is 
the  fight  we  are  having  all  the  time.  We  are  having  no  trouble  with 
the  Navy  Department,  absolutely  no  trouble  with  the  Shipping  Board 
or  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  We  are  working  in  complete 
cooperation  with  them.  Mr.  Piez  yesterday  was  very  much  surprised 
when  he  talked  to  Stanley  King  over  the  telephone,  to  learn  that 
these  contractors  are  not  getting  all  their  labor  supply  through  our 
service,  because  he  said  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  had  been  getting 
it  for  months  and  that  they  had  done  extremely  well  and  were 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  they  have  perhaps  as  big  a labor  demand  as 
anybody  for  the  shipyards. 

Here  is  another  illustration,  and  I want  to  let  some  of  these  illus- 
trations sink  in  because  they  are  highly  important:  We  very  carefully 
recruited  for  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  about  three  weeks 
ago,  men  from  the  building  trades  for  the  projects  there.  They  want 
13,500  laborers  here  in  Washington.  They  need  them  for  Army 
projects  also  at  Norfolk  and  Baltimore.  We  handled  the  recruiting. 
We  selected  several  thousand  of  them  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
where  there  was  then  a surplus.  Among  them  were  several  hundred 
brickworkers.  Those  people  were  all  brought  here  at  Government 
expense  and  placed  into  the  positions  for  which  they  were  hired. 
Now,  the  Air  Nitrates  Corporation,  which  Col.  Joyes,  of  the  War 
Department,  supervises,  just  three  days  ago,  Saturday,  had  an  agent 
in  Washington,  who  had  been  in  Baltimore  and  in  Norfolk,  taking 
the  bricklayers  out  of  here,  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  down  to  Shefheld, 
Ala.,  to  his  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  did  you  do  about  that  case? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  went  to  the  War  Department  and  we  asked 
Col.  Joyes  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  do? 

Mr.  Densmore.  He  agreed  it  should  be  stopped  and  that  was  as 
far  as  we  could  go. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  it  stopped? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  it  was  stopped  then  from  any  further  re- 
cruiting, but  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  not  check  these 
people  all  over  the  country,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  proposal  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Our  only  proposal  is  that  the  War  Department, 
which  can  exercise  the  power  over  its  own  contractors  and  its  own 
projects,  shall  say,  Stop  this  irresponsible  labor  stealing  from  other 
industries.  Take  your  labor  agents  out  of  the  field  altogether  and 
send  your  labor  supply  needs  to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.”  We  are  fully  equipped  and  fully  prepared,  and  that  is 
what  we  have  been  spending  this  money  for,  to  get  equipped  and  get 
prepared,  and  we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  do  it.  We  are  doing  it 
for  other  branches  of  the  Government  and  for  other  big  industrial 
concerns. 
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The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  had  placed  about  100,000  men  in 
the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  interviewed  and  been  in  touch  with 
about  160,000  in  order  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  your  figures  for  April  yet? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No.  They  will  run  considerably  more  than  that 
for  April,  because  the  business  has  increased. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Mr.  Powderly  states  they  will  run  about  50  per  cent 
more  for  April. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  figures  kept  so  as  to  be  able  to  supply 
in  the  record  the  actual  activities  of  your  Bureau  for  the  month  of 
April  which  has  just  passed,  showing  the  movement  of  men  and  from 
what  trades  and  to  what  places  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  could  supply  all  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  if  these  other  people  would  stay  out  of  the  field  and 
let  you  alone.  What  makes  you  believe  you  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Because  we  have  the  equipment  to  do  it.  We 
can  do  it  through  our  employment  offices. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  irrespective  of  what  labor  there 
may  be  available,  you  have  machinery  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
reach  it  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not,  by  your  statement,  necessarily 
mean  to  say  that  you  can  obtain  all  the  labor  that  may  be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Oh,  no;  and  there  is  exactly  where  we  would  do 
something  that  the  other  fellow  won’t  do.  If  there  is  not  enough 
to  go  all  around,  we  will  prorate  it,  but  the  other  fellow  will  take  all 
he  wants,  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  left  for  somebody  else 
or  not.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  you  not  only  ought  to  have  the 
securing  of  all  labor  but  that  you  ought  to  exercise  judgment  as  to 
the  distribution  of  it  after  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No;  I would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  idea  about  that  latter  situation  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  have  suggested  a prioiities  committee,  which 
will  be  the  judge  of  the  priority. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  would  do  would  be  simply  to  honor 
requisitions  as  they  were  drawn  on  you? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  an  assemblmg  agency  and  a reser- 
voir through  which  the  various  war  activities,  acting  through  some 
central  priority  board,  might  draw  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  would  result  in  a steadying  of  the 
labor  situation  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I am  quite  sure  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  competitive  bidding  of  various 
governmental  agencies  against  each  other  serves  to  increase  the 
turnover  in  all  establishments  and  the  movement  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Oh,  it  undoubtedly  does.  There  is  no  question 
ajbout  its  increasing  the  turnover.  It  does  worse  than  that.  It 
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produces  exactly  the  amount  of  idleness  that  occurs  between  the  time 
a man  leaves  one  job  and  goes  to  another.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
stimulates  the  abnormal  wage.  For  instance,  they  have  a standard 
sawmill  wage  scale  in  Florida,  the  place  I mentioned  awhile  ago, 
of  $2  a day.  That  is  a matter  of  contract  between  the  men  and  their 
employers,  and  they  are  both  satisfied;  but  it  is  impressed  on  the  men 
that  they  are  so  badly  needed  some  place  else  that  they  can  get 
$3.80  and  $4  a day.  Now  there  must  be  a limit  even  to  the  increase 
in  wages,  and  it  can  be  limited  by  two  things:  First,  by  a standardi- 
zation of  wages ; and  second,  by  the  supply  being  handled  through 
a single  Government  agency.  They  are  the  two  things  that  must 
absolutely  exist  and  must  concur. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  do  anything  looking  to 
develop  new  sources  of  labor  supply  or  to  tap  reservoirs  heretofore 
not  availed  of  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  That  is,  among  the  employed,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  I mean  among  the  population  that  might  be 
employed. 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  we  are  doing  that  all  over  the  country  with 
regard  to  agricultural  labor.  We  are  using  the  organization  known 
as  the  Boys^  Working  Reserve,  boys  who  have  not  been  employed 
at  all  heretofore,  between  16  and  21.  A good  many  hundred  thous- 
and will  be  employed  this  year,  and  that  is  a source  of  labor  supply 
that  has  never  been  used  before,  except  last  year,  and  then  to  a small 
extent,  by  this  same  service.  Then  we  are  projecting,  with  some 
success  and  with  an  outlook  for  considerable  success,  the  release  by 
large  manufacturers  of  men  employed  in  those  establishments  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  each  month  during  the  peak  load  of  the  har- 
vest, the  manufacturers  to  continue  their  wages  while  they  work  on 
farms.  We  have  got  such  an  arrangement  already  started. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  undertaking  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  what  might  be  called  the  dilution  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  In  connection  with  the  carpenters,  for  instance, 
ordinary  house  carpenters,  we  have  an  existing  arrangement  in  the 
Puget  Sound  district  whereby  they  are  put  in  among  the  highly 
skilled  ship  calkers  and  in  rather  brief  space  of  time  they  are  efficient 
calkers.  That,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  under  the  ordinary 
union  labor  regulations,  apprentice  regulations,  etc. ; and  in  the  rail- 
way shop  and  maintenance  of  way  those  apprenticeship  regulations 
and  other  union  regulations  have  been  modified  and  removed  so  as 
to  permit  the  other  allied  trades  to  mingle  with  the  skilled  trades. 
(A  statement  regarding  transfer  of  labor  appears  on  page  1606.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I asked  if  you  had  been  doing  this,  and 
you  replied,  ''Yes,”  and  then  gave  an  illustration.  Do  you  mean 
that  your  organization  does  this,  or  do  you  mean  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  I mean  that  we  have  suggested  it  and  our  people 
have  put  it  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  do  is  to  find  out  the  field  that 
you  not  only  now  occupy  but  that  you  are  endeavoring  to  occupy. 
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particularly  in  relationship  to  other  activities  that  are  going  on  in  the 
Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Dexsmoee.  Well,  that  activity,  of  course,  is  a very  small  part 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  merely  an  incident. 

The  Chaiemax.  Let  me  see  if  I can  not  get  it  a little  more  definitely 
by  an  elimination  of  the  things  you  do  not  do.  Taking  the  very 
illustration  that  you  spoke  of  in  response  to  my  suggestion  about  the 
dilution  of  labor,  it  does  not  fall  to  your  organization  to  undertake 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  labor  unions  as  to  modifications 
of  their  regulations  permitting  such  dilution  of  labor? 

Mr.  Dexsmoee.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chaiemax.  And  you  have  not  undertaken  to  do  that  ? 

^Ir.  Dexsmoee.  No;  we  could  not.  There  is  no  way  we  could  do 
that. 

The  Chaiemax.  I assume,  however,  from  your  statement  awhile 
ago,  that  you  have  done  this:  Finding  jmur  contact  with  the  labor 
market  that  certam  labor  was  available  in  quantities  perhaps  greater 
than  there  was  an  immediate  need  of,  you  have  suggested  that  that 
labor  might  be  availed  of  to  dilute  other  forms  of  labor  of  which  there 
was  a scarcity  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  And  that  has  been  the  extent  of  your  activities 
along  those  lines  ? 

Mr,  Dexsmoee.  Yes;  we  suggested  it  at  Seattle  and  they  have 
put  it  into  effect.  We  have  suggested  it  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  carpenters’  union  and  the  calkers’  union  and  the  Shipping  Board 
have  gotten  together  and  they  have  practically  agreed  on  it.  Now, 
that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go.  Further  than  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chaiemax.  In  point  of  fact,  your  real  field  is  simply  to  ascer- 
tain the  demand  for  labor,  the  supply  of  labor,  and  help  to  move  that 
labor  accordingly? 

Dexsmoee.  That  is  our  job. 

SALAEIES. 

The  Chaiemax.  MTiat  is  the  total  salary  of  your  present  field 
force  ? 

Mr.  Dexsmoee.  S760,738  annually. 

The  Chaiemax.  Is  that  your  actual  or  your  contemplated  salary 

jMr.  Claytox.  That  is  the  amount  sent  up  as  being  the  total 
amount  of  the  salaries  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chaiemax.  On  an  annual  basis  ? 

^Ir.  Claytox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  To  what  extent  do  y^ou  expect  to  enlarge  that? 

^Ii\  Claytox.  It  ought  to  be  enlarged  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
additional  offices. 

Mr.  Dexsmoee.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Chaiemax.  At  what  cost? 

Mr.  Claytox.  It  averages  pretty  close  to  thi'ee  to  an  office.  That 
would  mean  about  $500,000  more  to  be  added. 

The  Chaiemax.  There  would  be  on  the  basis  of  300  people  at  $1,250 
a year  ? 
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Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  a little  more  than  $1,500.  We  get  some  for 
less  than  that,  hut  some,  of  course,  cost  us  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  based  upon  what  field  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  is  based  on  the  April  15  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  $1,260,400  in  your  estimate  as  your 
field  force  salaries? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes,  sir;  $1,260,400. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  figure  your  salaries  at  Washington  at 
$78,640,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  already  $169,157. 

Mr.  Densmore.  This  estimate  was  submitted  at  a time  when  the 
service  had  not,  of  course,  begun  to  expand. 

The  Chairman.  I am  wondering  whether  you  wiU  miss  it  as  badly 
on  your  field  force  as  you  did  on  your  Washington  force. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I can  not  say  about  that.  We  may  have  to  revise 
that  figure,  because  the  projected  establishment  is  not  all  in  existence 
yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  offices  are  open  now? 

Mr.  Densmore.  About  250. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  on  100  more? 

Mr.  Densmore.  At  least  100  more.  We  may  have  to  have  a good 
many  more. 

Mr.  Clayton.  When  that  estimate  was  prepared,  practically  every- 
thing in  the  service  was  a guess.  The  salary  roll  in  Washington  and 
the  salary  roll  in  the  field  were  both  sheer  guesses,  but  this  is  not  a 
sheer  guess  now. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  surprising  thing  about  it:  Apparently 
your  field  force  will  be  about  what  you  estimated,  and  yet  your  over- 
head is  twice  as  much,  and  that  is  always  an  indication  of  mismanage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  found  several  things  in  the  operations  here  in 
Washington  that  we  could  not  possibly  foresee  in  December  when 
that  estimate  was  prepared.  We  did  not  know  what  an  immense 
amount  of  clearance  and  central  office  work  would  be  entailed.  It 
has  turned  out  to  be  a very  large  proportion  of  it  and  of  the  cost  of 
operation,,  but  nobody  could  have  suspected  that  at  the  time  that 
estimate  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  all  that  clearance  work  here  ? Has  the  field  force 
shouldered  on  to  you  more  work  than  they  ought  to  do,  -or  is  your 
work  of  such  a character  that  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  iufor- 
mation  the  clearing  work  must  be  done  here  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  That  is  the  difficulty  we  ran  up  against.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  a great  deal  of  detailed  clearance  work  here  that  could  not 
be  foreseen.  We  started  to  do  this  thing  without  any  precedent  of 
any  kind,  and  we  had  to  assume  what  we  would  have  to  do.  We 
are  finding  out  that  we  are  in  the  situation  of  a lot  of  civilians  in  the 
midst  of  a hard  fight 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . With  the  usual  result  of  a great  deal 
of  wasted  effort  and  money? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  are  finding  that  out.  A good  deal  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  to-day  is  engaged  in  clearing  work  of  a kind  that  we 
may  be  able  to  reduce  the  expenses  on  hereafter. 
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RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  housed  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Just  now  we  are  crowded  up  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  to  infer  from  that  that  you  expect  to 
expand  out  of  those  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  certainly  ought  to  expand  very  soon.  If  there 
were  a factory  inspector  in  town,  we  would  be  arrested,  because  we 
have  16,  18,  and  20  people  crowded  in  single  rooms. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  office  you  have  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  a 
local  office,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  That  is  an  employment  office. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  1584.) 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  shows  that  you  figure  your  traveling 
expenses  at  $180,000.  Is  there  any  basis  for  that,  except  that  some 
man  arrived  at  that  figure  rather  than  at  some  other  figure  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I rather  think  that  is  the  way  it  was  reached.  As 
I recall  it,  that  was  the  estimate  of  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  amount  of  travel  likely  to  be  involved. 

subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  for  subsistence  expenses  is  $120,000. 
Was  that  arrived  at  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Clayton.  In  the  same  way. 

rent. 

(See  above.) 

The  Chairman.  For  rent,  heat,  and  light  your  estimate  is  $190,000. 
What  is  the  present  cost  of  your  rent,  heat,  and  light,  and  also  what 
is  your  present  rate  of  expenditure  for  travel  and  subsistence?  You 
must  have  those  figures  for  March,  even  if  you  have  not  for  April. 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  have  that  divided  into  those  two  items. 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  total  rent  expenditures  have  been  $14,840. 

Mr.  Densmore.  $13,400  have  been  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  that  much  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  total  obligation  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Clayton.  A number  of  rent  contracts  have  just  recently  been 
made  and  have  not  come  in. 

I'he  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  exactly 
what  your  monthly  and  annual  rent  expense  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Densmore.  I will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  appears  at  page  1591.) 
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TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  1583.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  von  know  how  much  vou  are  pavins:  for 
travel  now  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  have  paid  out  for  transportation  so  far  $12,500. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? Is  that  for  a month  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No,  sir;  that  is  since  the  office  was  begun. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  does  not  tell  us  anything. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Do  you  want  it  by  the  month  ? 

The  Chairman.  Either  by  the  month  or  year.  I want  to  check 
your  estimate  with  the  actual  experience  that  you  are  now  having. 
Where  you  have  a given  field  force  that  is  costing  you  so  much  in  the 
way  of  travel,  you  can  make  a reasonable  estimate  from  that  as  to 
what  your  field  force  will  cost  you  next  year  in  the  way  of  travel. 

Mr.  Clayton.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion,  that  when  Mr.  Dens- 
more  took  charge  in  January,  the  total  force  of  the  whole  Employment 
Service  was  146  people.  To-day  the  field  force  alone  comprises  518 
people  on  full  salary  and  we  have  been  recruiting  since  that  time. 
We  are  adding  anywhere  from  one  to  a dozen  people  every  day. 
Some  of  them  go  on  the  road  to  travel,  and  some  to  the  different 
offices.  Tliere  has  been  a tremendous  change. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  had  now  for  a month  or  two  a 
sufficient  field  force  to  enable  you  to  gauge  with  reasonable  exactness 
the  porportion  that  the  traveling  expense  will  bear  to  the  other 
expenses. 

FURNITURE,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

You  have  an  estimate  of  $170,960  for  furniture,  stationery,  sup- 
plies, etc.  How  did  you  figure  that?  That  comes  down  to  small 
enough  figures  to  indicate  that  you  used  some  kind  of  multiple. 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  estimate  for  furniture  and  fixtures  was  reached, 
as.  I remember,  by  comparison  with  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
which  had  a field  force  that  was  comparable  with  our  field  force. 
Those  figures  were  reached  after  a consultation  with  the  fiscal  officers 
of  the  Immigration  Service  and  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  department. 
They  prepared  that  estimate  from  their  judgment  and  long  experience. 
Our  expenditures  for  furniture  and  fixtures  so  far  total  about  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  figures  showing  what  those 
offices  are  costing?  Of  course,  that  cost  varies  somewhat,  but,  for 
instance,  in  an  office  where  you  have  two  men  employed,  how  much 
office  furniture  do  you  have,  and  what  have  you  done  to  check  up 
the  expenditures  that  have  been  made  in  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  wifi  have  to  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  must  have  had  some  sort  of  supervision  of 
what  was  being  expended,  because  you  have  opened  up  250  offices. 
You  did  not  turn  those  people  loose  and  give  them  whatever  they 
wanted,  did  you? 

Mr.  Densmore.  No,  sir;  every  item  of  expense  must  be  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  get  the  result  of  your  supervision. 

Mr.  Densmore.  We  have  that  data,  but,  of  course,  I did  not  know 
that  you  would  ask  for  it.  I can  not  give  it  now  in  an  itemized  way. 

Mr.  Clayton.  You  want  figures  to  show  what  the  cost  of  the 
average  office  is. 
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The  Chaiemax.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Claytox.  I know  that  in  the  majority  of  our  field  offices  there 
is  simply  an  examiner  m charge  who  is  getthig  $1,500  salary  and  an 
assistant,  or  junior  exammer,  who  is  getting  $1,200. 

The  Chaiemax.  Xow,  what  furniture  do  they  have  and  of  what 
character  is  it  \ 

]^Ii\  Claytox.  The  furniture  in  the  offices  usually  consists  of  a 
couple  of  desks,  a table,  a few  chairs,  a couple  of  filing  cases,  and 
two  typevniters. 

The  Chaiemax.  At  what  cost  is  it  supphed?^ 

l.Ir.  Claytox.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  usually  runs  to 
from  $400  to  $600.  {K  statement  showhig  estimates  for  1919  as 
corrected  by  the  experience  of  the  past  two  months  appears  at  p.  — .') 

LABOE  SITUATIOX DIFFICULTIES  AVITH  OTHEE  DEPAETMEXTS. 

(See  pp.  1576, 1606.) 

The  Chaiemax.  ]\Ir.  Secretary,  there  developed  during  your 
absence  a statement  by  ]Mr.  Densmore  touching  the  very  serious 
difficulty  that  attended  their  work  due  to  the  persistent  activity  of 
labor  employers  for  various  war  activities,  resulting  in  competitive 
biddmg  for  labor  and  the  disorganization  of  labor,  and  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  matter  had  been  so  acute  as  to  cause  you  to  take 
it  up  Avith  the  President.  I think  the  committee  AA’ould  like  to  know 
AA’hat  prospect  there  is  for  an  adjustment  of  that  situation,  if  any. 

Secretary  Wilsox.  I thhik  the  prospect  is  very  good  for  an 
adjustment  of  it.  I have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Shippmg  Board,  Avith  the  Xavy  Department,  and 
with  the  President.  We  are  seekmg  to  have  mcluded  m the  con- 
tracts that  are  let  by  the  War  Department,  the  Xavy  Department, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  a provision  for  having  all  of  this  labor 
handled  through  one  agencA^.  The  departments  and  the  board  are 
giving  the  matter  that  direction  at  the  present  time,  and  I have 
presented  the  matter  in  AAnituig  to  the  President,  but  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  him  orally  yet.  I do  not  know  Avhat  his  attitude 
toAvard  it  will  be.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  were  going  to  be  able 
to  work  out  a satisfactory  arrangement  that  AviU  ehminate  the  com- 
petitive bidding  that  has  been  going  on. 

The  Chaieaiax.  'Mr.  Secretary,  the  testimony  of  Densmore 
indicates  that  the  situation  is  so  acute  that,  unless  there  b.e  another 
side  to  it,  it  would  Avarraiit  unmediate  action.  He  has  made  a 
statement  touching  what  is  happenmg  at  Muscle  Shoals,  of  what  is 
happening  in  connection  Avith  the  nitrate  plants,  and  what  is  hap- 
pening here  m Baltimore  and  Washington,  where  a War  Department 
agency  has  come  right  mto  a field  that  had  been  provided  for  some 
other  governmental  agencies  and  has  disorganized  it  by  taking  the 
men  away. 

Secretary  Wilsox.  That  acute  situation  applies  not  only  to  Wash- 
ington, Xorfolk,  and  Baltimore,  but  has  apphed  to  other  industrial 
centers.  We  have  had  occasion,  for  instance,  to  bring  into  those 
three  places  bricklayers.  They  were  brought  in  from  a number  of 
places  where  there  was  a surplus  of  bricklayers,  and  v.^e  found  that 
agents  from  Sheffield  were  up  here  in  Xorfolk  and  Baltimore  trying 
to  get  bricklavers  for  Sheffield.  Thev  have  also  been  recruitino; 
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workers  from  lumber  mills  and  from  the  farms  in  the  States  where 
there  is  a need  for  retaining  the  labor,  instead  of  recruiting  labor 
from  places  where  there  is  a surplus. 

Now,  as  I have  stated  to  you  here  to-day,  the  other  side  of  the 
story  is  this,  that  each  one  of  those  agencies  has  felt  a very  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  it  for  going  on  with  its  work.  They  have 
felt  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  them,  and  not  upon  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government,  to  get  workmen  to  go  on  with  their  work, 
and  because  of  that  feeling  of  responsibility  they  have  gone  on  seek- 
ing workers  anywhere  they  could  get  them,  without  regard  to  its 
effect  upon  the  industrial  situation  as  a whole,  or  upon  the  needs  of 
other  departments  or  other  industries.  That  is  the  other  side  of 
the  story. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  remedy? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  remedy  is  this,  to  have  written  into  the 
contracts  made  by  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Shipping  Board  a provision  that  the  labor  supply  shall  go  through 
one  agency.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  that  that  agency  shall  be  the 
Department  of  Labor,  then  let  them  provide  some  other  agency  and 
make  it  a central  agency  for  labor.  Let  the  labor  be  supplied  through 
that  central  agency,  and  have  competitive  bidding  for  labor  elimi- 
nated. The  contracts  should  provide  fpr  that. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  You  obtained  in  the  last  deficiency  bill  a $250,000 
revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  laborers  from  one 
place  to  another  place  of  employment  with  a provision  that  such 
steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  fund  and  secure  its  return 
to  the  Treasury  as  might  be  possible.  What  has  been  done  in  that 
regard  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  revolving  fund  was  not  available  until  compara- 
tively recently,  as,  of  course,  you  know.  The  Director  General  had 
the  matter  taken  up  with  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  who  con- 
sidered the  limitations  in  the  section  and  he  prepared  proper  forms  for 
insuring  of  the  return  of  the  fund,  as  the  statute  requires.  Those 
forms  have  been  ordered  from  the  printing  office  but  have  not  yet 
been  furnished.  In  the  meantime  we  have  had  copies  made  by 
mimeograph  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  fund.  So  far  it  has  only 
been  emxployed  on  three  occasions,  with  a Western  concern,  a Southern, 
and  a concern  in  the  Middle  W est  and,  of  course,  there  has  been  not 
time  yet  for  a return  from  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  thing  is  un- 
workable at  all  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  No;  we  simply  have  not  had  a chance  to  try  it  out. 

Mr.  Densmore.  It  is  workable  all  right. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  had  the  President^  fund  available  prior  to 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  But  we  have  never  used  that  for  transportation 
purposes. 

Ihe  Chairman.  But  you  could  have  used  it  ? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  have  never  used  it  for  that  purpose,  and  I do 
not  know  whether  we  could  or  not;  I can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Densmore.  This  is  a copy  of  the  form  we  use. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  might  help  to  clear  up  that  phase  of  the 
situation  if  I were  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cases — most 
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of  the  cases,  thus  far — where  transportation  has  been  heeded  have 
been  cases  where  the  War  Department  has  been  interested  and  where 
the  War  Department  has  paid  the  transportation  of  the  workers,  and 
consequently  there  has  not  been  the  same  pressure  upon  us  that 
there  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  War  Department  and  the  Shipping  Board  have 
been  paying  the  transportation  expenses  thus  far  where  we  have 
had  to  meet  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  This  fund,  by  its  terms,  expires  on  the  1st  of 
July.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  have  that  fxmd  made  available  ? 

Mr.  Densmore.  Yes;  we  will  have  to  submit  an  estimate  to  you 
for  that. 

(Memoranda  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Labor:) 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  as  a distinct  organization  was  set  up  Janu- 
ary 7,  1918,  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  appointing  John  B.  Densmore  of 
Montana,  C.  T.  Clayton  of  Maryland,  and  Robert  Watson  of  Massachusetts,  assistants, 
and  creating  di\dsions  as  follows: 

Division  of  Information,  T.  V.  Powderly,  chief;  J.  L.  McGrew,  assistant  chief. 

Correspondence  Section,  S.  R.  Lynn,  chief. 

Personnel  and  Accounts  Section,  D.  E.  Miller,  cliief. 

Files  Section,  J.  L.  Bixler,  cliief. 

Farm  Service  Di\dsion,  A.  L.  Barkman,  chief. 

Women’s  Division,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Richards,  chief. 

Reserves  Division,  Wm.  Edwin  Hall,  cliief. 

Field  Service  Di\dsion  (wliich  was  never  organized). 

The  service  has  a fund  of  |250,000,  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  October  8,  1917,  and  an  additional  fund  of  $825,000  from  the  President’s  appro- 
priation for  national  security  and  defense,  wliich  was  turned  over  Januar}'  1,  but 
became  available  February  1,  1918. 

January  1 the  service  took  over  146  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Immigration  Service 
who  had  been  engaged  in  employment  work  under  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
paid  from  immigration  funds.  Their  salaries  amounted  to  $130,000  per  year.  After  . 
January  1,  1918,  these  officials  were  paid  from  Employment  Ser^dce  funds. 

The  personnel  of  the  Employment  Ser^ice  January  31  was  as  follows: 

Statement  of  pei'sonnel  of  United  States  Employment  Service,  Jan.  31,  1918. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ROLL. 


No. 


Title. 


Annual 

salary. 


Total. 


Title. 


Annual 

salary. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 I 
1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


Director 

Assistant  director 

Assistant  director 

Chief  of  women’s  division. . . 
Chief  division  of  investiga- 
tion  

Special  agent 

Chief  of  personnel  and  ac- 

comits 

Chief  farm  service 

Chief  of  diUsion  publica- 
tion and  supphes 

ClprV 

Chief  of  files 

Clerk 

Special  agents 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Field  worker 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Special  agent *. 

Clerks... 

Messengers 

Telephone  operator 

Special  agent 

Clerks 

Clerks 


S6,000 

4.800 

4. 200 

3.500 

3.000 
2,700 

2. 500 

2.500 

2. 000 
2,000 
1,980 
1,890 

1.800 
1,680 
1,600 
1, 575 

1.500 
1.380 
L260 
1,260 

1.200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,122 
1, 100 


S6, 000 

4,800 

4.200 

3. 500 

3.000 
2,700 

2.500 

2.500 

2.000 
2, 000 
1,980 
1,890 

3.600 
5,040 

1.600 
1,575 

1.500 
1,380 
5,360 
1,260 
4, 800 
2,400 

1.200 
1,200 
4,488 
2,200 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 


1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

9 

2 

1 


32 


Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Messenger 

Messenger 

Special  agent. 

Total... 


SI,  000 
990 
900 
840 
480 
300 


United  States  public  - service 
reserve  roll. 


Special  agent 

Special  agent 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerks 

Clerks • 

Messenger 

Total 

Grand  total 


2,000 
1,800 
1, 550 
1, 500 
1,320 
1, 080 
1,020 
1,000 
900 
780 
720 
600 
480 


Total. 


81,000 

990 

900 

840 

480 

300 


80,183 


2, 000 
1,800 
1,550 
4,500 
3, 960 
1,080 
5, 100 
1.000 
1)800 
1,560 
6,480 
1,200 
480 


32, 510 


112, 693 
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FIELD  SERVICE. 


No. 


Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

Total. 

No. 

Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

Examiners 

.$3, 000 

$30, 000 

1 

Clerk 

$1,449 

2, 400 

9,600  i 

18 

Special  a, cents 

1 260 

State  director 

2, 500 

2,500  f 

3 

Examiners 

1)260 

2, 500 

2,500 

11 

Clerks.. 

1,260 

Special  agent 

2)250 

2,2.50 

1 

Clerk... 

1)200 

Examiner 

2,100 

2,100 

1 

Special  agent.. 

1,200 

Examiner 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2 

Clerks 

1, 188 

Director 

1,980 

1,980 

4 

Assistant  examiners.. 

1, 122 

Special  agents 

1,920 

5, 760 

2 

Examiners 

1, 122 

Director 

1,920 

1,920 

44 

Clerks 

1,122 

Examiners 

1,827 

3, 654 

2 

Special  a cents 

1, 122 

Examiner 

1,800 

1,800 

1 

Examiner 

1)  056 

Examiners 

1,890 

3, 780 

1 

Assistant  examiner. 

1,056 

Immigrant  inspectors  (sec. 24) 

1,800 

3,600 

2 

Under  clerks 

1,020 

Special  agents 

1,800 

5,400 

6 

Special  agents.  . 

990 

Acting  director 

1,701 

1,701 

2 

Assistant  examiners 

990 

Examiners 

1,701 

8, 505 

2 

Clerks 

990 

Clerk 

1,701 

1,701 

3 

Clerks 

924 

Special  agents 

1,680 

3,360 

2 

Messengers 

840 

Examiner 

1, 6.80 

1,680 

1 

Janitor 

840 

Director 

1, 575 

1,575 

1 

Clerk 

300 

Examiners  

1,575 

3, 150 

1 

Special  agent. 

300 

Clprks 

1 575 

7, 875 

Examiner 

1)470 

1)470 

170 

Total. . . 

Examiners 

1,449 

7,245 

Total. 


*1,449 
22, 680 
3,780 
13, 800 
1,200 
1,200 
2, 376 
4, 488 
2,244 
49,368 
2, 244 
1,056 
1,056 
2, 040 
5, 940 
1,980 
1,980 
2,772 
1,680 
840 
300 


265, 108 


170  employees,  average  salary,  $1,559.46. 

Note. — The  foregoing  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  payrolls  for  the  last  half  of  January,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  include  a number  of  employees  who  have  been  appointed  and  are  actually  performing 
service'at  a nominal  compensation  of  $1  per  annum.  A separate  statement  is  attached  in  regard  thereto. 

STATE  COOPERATION. 

(See  p.  1573.) 

Beginning  January  1,  1918,  negotiations  looking  toward  cooperation  with  existing 
State  organizations  were  opened,  special  representatives  being  appointed  and  sent  to 
discuss  the  subject  vdth  the  State  officials. 

These  arrangements  have  been  made: 

Arizona. — Cooperative  agreement  between  this  State  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  was  made  effective  by  a State  law  passed  by  that  State  on  March  7,  1917. 

Colorado. — A cooperative  agreement  became  effective  on  May  1,  1918,  under  which 
the  State  agreed  to  consolidate  its  established  offices  and  continue  to  pay  salaries  of 
personnel  therein.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  assumed  the  rental  of 
these  offices  and  agreed  to  supply  all  necessary  help,  supplies,  etc.,  and  to  provide 
for  all  other  necessary  expenses. 

Georgia. — Cooperative  agreement  effective  between  this  State  and  the  Department 
of  Labor,  chiefly  to  prevent  duplication  in  employment  work. 

Illinois. — Mutual  agreement  vdth  this  State  provides  that  all  State  offices  and 
Federal  offices  shall  be  under  one  head. 

Minnesota. — Preliminary  agreement  reached  on  April  11,  1918,  coordinating  the 
State  and  Federal  employment  service.  Complete  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  agencies  is  contemplated  later. 

Oklahoma. — All  State  employment  activities  are  to  be  operated  under  one  head, 
known  as  Federal-State  employment  service.  This  agreement  became  effective 
April  11  and  all  expenses  will  probably  be  shared  equally. 

New  Jersey. — The  employment  acti’vities  in  New  Jersey  are  operated  as  Federal- 
State  employment  service.  The  municipalities  contribute  one-third  of  the  expenses, 
both  of  quarters  and  personnel  in  every  instance. 

Massachusetts. — The  Federal  service  is  opening  offices  at  points  not  supplied  by  the 
State  service.  Both  State  and  Federal  offices  are  managed  by, a single  officer  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  appointed  also  by  the  State. 

Wisconsin. — The  Federal  service  is  opening  offices  at  points  not  supplied  by  the 
State  service.  Both  State  and  Federal  offices  are  managed  by  a single  officer  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  appointed  also  by  the  State. 
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March  1,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  certain  changes  in  the  service  under 
which  Mr.  Robert  Watson  retired  as  assistant  director  and  the  executive  dhdsions 
were  reorganized.  Changes  in  the  service  since  January  31  include  2 separations, 
amounting  to  |5,670,  and  34  promotions,  amounting  to  $7,538  in  salary  increases, 
mainly  adjustments  of  clerks’  salaries  accorded  for  increasing  experience  and  efficiency; 
and  including  4 promotions  to  executive  responsibility  involving  $1,373,  which  is 
included  in  the  total  of  $7,538  already  noted.  The  average  increase  therefore  by 
promotion  is  $212. 

The  reduction  was  incident  to  reorganization ; the  increases  to  meet  the  growth  of 
the  business.  January  1,  the  Washington  office  handled  about  200  letters  per  day. 
May  1,  the  business  closely  approximated  5,000  letters  daily,  a mail  growth  of  2,500 
per  cent.  The  personnel  and  accounts  section  is  handling  the  pay  rolls,  vouchers, 
travel,  and  other  fiscal  accounting  for  a field  service  of  813  persons  besides  the  cen- 
tral organization  of  196  persons.  The  administrative  chief  and  his  assistant  must 
investigate  and  pass  personally  upon  all  authorizations  of  new  offices — averaging 
2 each  day — appointments  of  personnel  averaging  10  daily  since  January  1,  besides 
supervising  the  regular  service  operations. 

New  sections  have  been  created  as  follows: 

(1 ) Planning  board,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  all  divisions,  with  a secretary,  Nathan 
A.  Smyth,  $2,750. 

(2)  Clearance  di\dsion,  I.  W.  Litchfield,  $2,700;  J.  Y.  Graham,  $3,000. 

(3)  Manufacturers’  information  cliAusion:  R.  W.  Babson,  chief,  $2,500;  Miss 
Hodges,  stenographer,  $1,200;  pubhcity,  A.  D.  Chiquoine,  $3,000;  Miss  Stein,  ste- 
nographer, $1,260;  statistics,  Ray  Miller,  $1,890;  inquiries,  Miss  Kercher,  $1,500;  cor- 
respondence, Miss  YTlson,  $1,500;  field.  AY.  Openhym,  $1;  employment  courses,  M.  J. 
Chiesa,  $1,382. 

(4)  Chief  clerk,  S.  \Y.  Mason,  $1,890  (this  officer  being  found  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  various  divisions  and  to  watch  the  expenses  of  operation). 

(5)  New  clerks  added  since  January  31,  66;  new  clerks  in  new  divisions  created,  11; 
total,  77. 

Statement  of  personnel  of  United  States  Employment  Service  Apr.  SO,  1918. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ROLL. 


No. 

' Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

Total.  1 

No. 

1 

Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

! Total. 

j 

1 

Director 

S6, 000 

$6,000  ' 

! 1 

Telephone  operator 

$900 

i 

$900 

1 

Assistant  director 

4,800 

4,800 

i 2 

Messengers . . . . . . 

1,200 

i 2,400 

1 

Chief  of  diwsion 

3,500 

:i,500 

1 2 

Messengers 

924 

1 1, 848 

1 

Chief  of  diUsion 

3, 000 

' 3, 000  . 

j 1 

Messenger. 

840 

i 840 

1 

Assistant  chief  of  diwsion . . . 

1, 500 

i 1, 500  ' 

1 1 

Messenger 

720 

; 720 

1 

Chief  of  section 

2, 500 

2,500  , 

1 

Messenger. 

600 

600 

1 

1 Clnef  of  section 

1,980 

■ 1,980  ! 

3 

' Messenger  bovs  . . 

480 

1,440 

1 

• <sPPrpf.aTv 

2 750 

! 2 750 

1 

Inspector  of  records 

2. 000 

2, 000  i 

113 

Total . 

1 162,392 

1 

Examiner 

l)860 

' 1,860  1 

1 

Special  representative 

3’  500 

3,500  : 

1 , 

1 

I Special  representative 

2,500 

2,500  i 

1 United  States  public  service 

1 

! Special  agent 

2, 250 

2,250 

‘ reserve  roU. 

1 

Special  agent 

2,220 

2,220 

1 

Special  agent 

2, 000 

2,000  i 

! 1 

I -Cssociate  directoT' 

3,000 

•3, 000 

2 

Special  agents 

1,500 

3.000 

; 1 

' -\ssociate  director 

2,500 

2,500 

2 

Special  agents 

1, 380 

2, 760 

1 

[ Special  representative 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

Special  agent 

1,200 

1,200 

1 

Special  agent. 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

Statistical  clerk i 

1, 890 

1,890 

1 

Special  agent 

2,700 

2, 700 

1 

Statistical  clerk 

990 

990  1 

1 

Special  agent 

2,000 

2,000 

2 

Clerks 

2, 000 

4, 000 

1 

Special  agent 

1,800 

1,  800 

4 

Clerks , 

1,890 

7,560  ' 

1 

Special  agent 

1,500 

1, 500 

1 

Clerk : 

1,740 

1.740 

1 i 

Statistical  clerk 

1, 500 

1, 500 

1 

Clerk..., 

1,680 

1)680 

1 1 

Clerk... 

1,800 

l)800 

4 ' 

1 Clerks i 

1,500 

6,000  , 

1 1 

Clerk 

1, 550 

1, 550 

1 

Clerk I 

1,470 

1,470  1 

1 i 

Clerk. . . 

1,500 

1,500 

4 

Clerks I 

1,400 

5,600  ^ 

5 

Clerks 

1, 320 

6, 600 

6 

Clerks 

1, 380 

8,880  1 

4 

Clerks.. 

1,200 

4)800 

4 

Clerks | 

1,260 

5,040 

1 

Clerk 

1, 100 

1, 100 

29 

Clerks j 

1,200 

34,800 

2 

Clerks. 

1)020 

2)040 

2 

Clerks 

1, 122  ^ 

2,244 

13 

Clerks i 

’900 

11)  700 

10 

Clerks ! 

1,100  ' 

11,000  ^ 

1 

Clerk 1 

720 

'720 

2 

Clerks ! 

1,020 

2,040  ' 

1 

Clerk j 

480 

480 

3 

Clerks ! 

990 

2, 970 

1 

Lender  clerk i 

600 

600 

1 

Clerk i 

720 

720 

1 

Alessenver 

600 

600 

2 

.Tnni  nr  clerks  ! 

1,200 

2 400 

1 

Under  clerk 

l'200  i 

1)200 

41  i 

Total 

54,490 

2 

Unrlerclerks  | 

900 

1 800 

1 

Special  agent | 

300 

’300 

Grand  total 

216, 882 

1 
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FIELD  SERVICE. 


No. 

Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

Total. 

No. 

Title. 

Annual 

salary. 

i 

1 Total. 

1 

Special  representative 

1 $12 

$4, 380 

2 

Examiners 

$1, 400 

$2, 800 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

1 

Special  agent.. 

1,380 

1,380 

6 

3,500 

21,000 

11 

Examiners. 

1,380 

15, 180 

1 

Director 

3;  000 

3,000 

7 

Junior  examiners 

1,380 

9, 660 

9 

Examiners . 

3^000 

27, 000 

3 

Clerks 

1,380 

4, 140 

1 

Special  representative 

2, 750 

2, 750 

1 

Examiner 

1, 320 

1,320 

3 

2, 500 

7, 500 

3 

Clerks 

1,320 

3,960 

2 

2, 500 

5, 000 

1 

Junior  clerk 

1,320 

1,320 

1 

2, 500 

2, 500 

2 

Examiners 

1,260 

2, 520 

2 

2, 500 

5, 000 

1 

Assistant  examiner 

1,260 

1,260 

. 3 

2, 500 

7, 500 

3 

Junior  exami  ners 

1,260 

3, 780 

1 

2, 500 

2, 500 

11 

Clerks 

1,260 

13, 860 

1 

Special  representative 

2, 400 

2, 400 

12 

Special  agents 

1,260 

15, 120 

4 

2, 400 

9, 600 

14 

Examiners 

1,200 

16, 800 

1 

Special  representative 

2, 250 

2, 250 

12 

Assistant  examiners 

1,200 

14, 400 

1 

Examiner 

2,  250 

2, 250 

24 

Jimior  examiners 

1,200 

28, 800 

1 

2, 250 

2, 250 

25 

Clerks...  - 

1,200 

30, 000 

3 

Special  agents 

2, 100 

6, 300 

13 

Junior  clerks 

1,200 

15, 600 

1 

Director. 

2, 100 

2, 100 

9 

Special  agents. 

1,200 

10, 800 

1 

Examiner 

2, 100 

2, 100 

1 

Clerk 

1,188 

1,188 

1 

Assistant  director 

2',  000 

2, 000 

2 

Examiners.. 

1,122 

2, 244 

1 

Special  agent 

2, 000 

2, 000 

2 

Assistant  examiners.. 

1,122 

2,244 

1 

Superintendent  women’s  di- 

1 

Clerk 

1,140 

1,140 

\u4on 

2,000 

2, 000 

33 

Clerks.. 

1,122 

37,026 

1 

Examiner  in  charge 

2,000 

2,000  I 

5 

J unior  clerks . 

1,122 

5, 610 

1 

Traveling  examiner 

2,000 

2,000  I 

1 

Under  clerk. . . 

1,122 

1,122 

1 

Director 

1,980 

1,980 

5 

Clerks 

1,100 

5,500 

1 

Examiner 

1,920 

1,920 

2 

Under  clerks.. 

1,100 

2, 200 

4 

Exa.mirtp.r.'j 

1,890 

7,560 

1,890 

1 

ClerK 

1,890 

721, 826 

1 

Special  agent 

1, 860 

1,860  1 

1 

Special  agent 

1,122 

1,122 

2 

Senior  examiners 

1,860 

3,720 

1 

Messenger . . . 

1,122 

1,122 

5 

Examiners 

1,860 

9,300  j 

2 

Under  clerks 

1,080 

2, 160 

1 

Examiner 

1,827 

1,827 

1 

Assistant  examiner 

1,020 

1,020 

1 

Director 

1,800 

1,800 

1 

Assistant  exarmner 

1,056 

1,056 

7 

Special  agents 

1,800 

12,600 

2 

Junior  examiners 

1,020 

2, 040 

9 

Examiners 

1,800 

16,200 

2 

Clerks 

1,020 

2, 040 

1 

Clerk ; 

1,800 

1,800 

1 

Jumor  examiner 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

Clerk 

1,764 

1,764 

1 

Clerk . . 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

Examiners 

1,740 

3,480 

1 

Placement  clerk. . 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

Examiner  in  charge 

1,701 

1,701 

1 

Clerk,  telegrapher 

1,000 

1,000 

5 

Examiners 

1,701 

8, 505 

1 

Assistant  examiner. 

990 

990 

1 

Clerk 

1,701 

1,701 

2 

Clerks 

990 

1,980 

4 

Special  agents 

1,680 

6, 720 

2 

Special  agents j 

990 

1,980 

13 

Examiners 

1,680 

21,840 

2 

Under  clerks 

960 

1,920 

1 

Senior  laborer 

924 

924 

110 

1 

Junior  examiner j 

900 

900 

1 

Examiner 

1,620 

1,620  1 

1 

Examiner 

1,000 

1,000 

2 

Examiners 

1,600 

3,  200 

1 

Assistant  traveling  examiner 

900 

900 

4 

Examiners 

1, 575 

6, 300 

6 

Under  clerks 

900 

5,400 

2 

Clerks 

1, 575 

3,150 

1 

Switchboard  operator 

900 

900 

.5 

Special  agents 

1,500 

7,500 

1 

Janitor 

858 

858 

124 

Examiners 

1,500 

186, 000 

2 

Janitor-messengers. 

840 

1,680 

1 

Tra^’eling  examiner 

1,500 

1,500 

2 

Janitors i 

840 

1, 680 

4 

Clerks 

1,500 

6, 000 

1 

Interpreter . 

720 

720 

1 

Private  secretary 

1,500 

1, 500 

2 

Special  agents 

300 

600 

1 

Superintendent  women’s  di- 

3 

Janitors ; 

300 

■ 900 

idsion 

1,500 

1,500 

2 

Clerks 

300 

600 

2 

Clerks 

1,470 

2, 940 

1 

Janitress 

240 

240 

5 

Examiners 

1,449 

7,245 

1 

Janitor | 

180 

180 

4 

P,lArV 

1 449 

1 449 

1 

Special  agent 

l’400 

1^400 

47 

Total 

760, 738 

1 

1 

1 Per  diem. 


Note. — Included  in  the  above  figures  are  salaries  amounting  to  $36,600  for  special  examiners  and  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Seattle  offic^  one-half  of  which,  hy  agreement  with  the  Shipping  Board  (namely,  $18,300),. 
are  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Employment  Service.  These  salaries  have  been  fixed  by  the  representative 
of  the  Shipping  Board  at  a higher  rate  than  the  scale  paid  by  the  Employment  Service. 

Personnel  of  United  States  Employment  Service  {Jan.  31,  1918). 


Administrative  roll,  average  salary $1, 426. 49 

Field  service,  average  salary 1,  559. 46 
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Personnel  of  United  States  Employment  Service  (Apr.  30,  1918). 

Administrative  roll,  average  salary $1,  408. 32 

Field  service,  average  salary 1, 468. 60 


Statement  of  rentals  for  quarters  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  shoiving  the 
annual  rates  under  contracts  now  in  force.  The  same  rates  will  probably  prevail  if  the 
same  quarters  are  rented  for  the  next  year. 


Station. 

1 

Quarters. 

Annual 

rental. 

134-136  South  Third  Street 

S780. 00 

300-302  Walnut  Street 

2,400.00 

53-00  Canal  Street 

3, 200. 00 

105  Stewart  Building 

450. 00 

100  North  Eutaw  Street 

548. 00 

4-6  North  Eutaw  Street 

4, 000. 00 

Birmingham,  Ala,  

26  N orth  19th  Street 

900. 00 

Atlanta.  Ga, 

16  South  Pryor  Street 

; 738. 00 

.Tack.sonville,  Fla.  

130  Hagan  Street 

720. 00 

Chicago,  111 ■ 

6317  South  Halstead  Street 

1 1, 200. 00 

1 4531  Ashland  Avenue 

; 900. 00 

1 1327  Augusta  Street 

' 420. 00 

116-122  North  Dearborn  Street ' 

1 4,500.00 

105-109  South  Jefferson  Street 

1 1,700.04 

Indianapolis  Tnd  

225  Pennsylvania  Street 

1 3, 000. 00 

Detroit,  Mien 

92-94  Griswold  Street 

' 1, 320. 00 

Ta'ttle  Rock,  Ark  

Main  and  Market  Streets 

900. 00 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1108  Famam  Street 

480. 00 

Wichita,  Kans 

603  East  Douglas  Avenue 

780. 00 

Ogden,  Utah 

2402  Wall  Street 

600. 00 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  

153  West  South  Temple  Street 

420. 00 

Norfolk,  Va  . 

149-151  Atlantic  Street 

1, 530. 00 

Newark,  N.  J 

9-11  Franklin  Street ' 

1, 500. 00 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

804  Grand  Avenue: 

1 

Second  floor 1 

540. 00 

First  floor i 

450. 00 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

17-19  North  Eighth  Street i 

2, 100. 00 

Reno,  Net? 

18  East  Fourth  Street 1 

300. 00 

36  West  Commercial  Row 

1, 200. 00 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Kearny  and  Geary  Streets i 

1, 020. 00 

Richmond,  Va 

910  East  Main  Street. . .* 

3, 000. 00 

New  York,  N.  Y.  . . . ... 

22  East  Twentv-second  Street  . . 

4, 500. 00 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

514  First  Avenue  

480. 00 

Washington,  D.  C 

1621  H Street  NW.i 

770. 00 

Total .« 

47,346.04 

1 Rental  till  June  30.  Will  not  be  used  next  year. 


List  of  United  States  employment  offices  for  which  no  rental  is  paid  by  the  Department  of 

Labor. 


OFFICES  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  DONATED  BY  FEDERAL,  STATE,  OR  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


State  and  city. 


Building  in  wtiich 
located.  • 


State  and  city. 


Building  in  which 
located. 


District  1. 


District  2. 


Maine:  Portland Customhouse. 

New  Hampshire: 

Dov'er 

Berlin 

Franklin 

Manchester 

Massachusetts: 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode  Island:  Providence.  Post-office  building. 


New  York: 

Syracuse 

Bulialo 

Rochester 

New  Jersey: 

Trenton 

Jersey  City 

Orange 

District  3. 


Federal  building. 


City  Hall. 
Federal  building. 
Do. 


District  2. 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

New  Brighton. 
Manchester 


Pennsylvania: 
Allentovm . 

Altoona 

Chester 

Erie 

Harrisburg. 
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TAst  of  United  States  employment  olfices  for  which  no  rental  is  paid  by  the  Department  of 

Labor — Continued . 

OFFICES  LOCATED  IN  BUILDINGS  DONATED  BY  FEDERAL,  STATE,  OR  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT.— Continued. 


State  and  city. 


District  5— Continued. 

Pennsylvania — Contd. 

Y oungstown 

New  Castle... 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Reading 

Scranton 

Williamsport 

York 

Delaware:  Wilmington 

District  4- 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Akron 

Athens 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Hamilton 

Lima 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Washington  Court 
House. 

Y oungstown 

Canton 

Chillicothe 

Portsmouth 

Sandusky 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Zanesville 

District  5. 

Virginia:  Alexandria 

South  Carolina:  Charleston 

District  6. 

Alabama: 

Selma 

Mobile 

Mississippi: 

Gulfport 

Pascagoula 

Louisiana: 

Alexandria 

New  Orleans 

District  7. 

Illinois: 

Aurora 

Joliet 

Chicago 


Building  in  which 
located. 


Old  Federal  building. 


Post-office  building. 


State  and  city. 


Post-office  building. 
Customhouse. 


Federal  Building. 
Do. 


Countv  courthouse. 
City  Hall. 


Post  office  building. 
Do. 

Federal  building 
(South  Chicago). 


District  7 — Continued. 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Green  Bay 

La  Crosse 

Oskosh 

Superior 

Iowa: 

Creston  

Mason  City 

Ottumwa 

Cedar  Rapids 

Davenport 

jj  Forest  City 

j Waterloo 

i Districts. 

I:  Tennessee:  Memphis 

I Arkansas: 

; Fort  Smith 

;i  Pine  Bluff 

i Helena 

il  District  9. 

Montana: 

Butte 

Great  Falls 

District  10. 

Nebraska:  Lincoln 

Wyoming:  Cheyenne 

District  11. 

Texas: 

San  Antonio 

Waco 

Austin , 

El  Paso 

Flouston  i 

New  Mexico:  Roswell. . . 

District  12. 
Arizona: 

Yuma 

Tuscon 

Flagstaff 

California: 

San  Jose 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento : 

San  Diego 

District  13. 

Washington: 

North  A'akima 

Bellingham 

Spokane 

Walla  Walla 

Everett 


Building  in  which 
located. 


.Council  Chamber,  City 
Hall. 


Federal  building. 
Do. 

Post  office  building. 


State  Capitol. 
Capitol  Building. 


City  hall. 

214  city  hall. 
Federal  building. 


Post-office  building. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Federal  building. 


OFFICES  LOCATED  IN  QUARTERS  DONATED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS  OR  INDIVIDUALS. 


District  2. 

District  4- 

Connecticut: 

West  Virginia:  Charleston. 

Kanawha  Street. 

Waterbury 

42  Harrison  Street. 

lyistvict  5. 

Wiliimantic 

763  Main  Street. 

New  Jersey: 

Marvland:  Salisbury 

Camden 

Fifth  and  Taylor 

Virginia: 

Streets. 

Newport  News 

Paterson 

Roanoke 

.Atlantic  City 

Danville 
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List  of  United  States  employment  'offices  for  which  no  rental  is  paid  by  the  Department  of 

La6o?’— Continued. 

OFFICES  LOCATED  IX  BUILDINGS  DONATED  BY  FEDEEAL,  STATE,  OR  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


I 


State  and  city. 


Building  in  which 
located. 


State  and  city. 


Building  in  which 
located. 


District  5 — Continued. 


District  <f?— Continued. 


North  Carolina:  j 

Elizabeth  City | 

Belhaven i 

Kingston | 

Monroe i 

Newbem i 

Washington | 

Wilmington j 

South  Carolina:  Marion . . . i 

District  6.  | 

Georgia:  i 

Rome 

Augusta 

Macon 

Alabama:  Montgomery 

Mississippi: 

Meridian i 

Jackson | 

Louisiana:  j 

Jennings 

Shreveport 

District  7. 

Illinois:  i 

Quincj- I 

Decatur | 

Bloomington 

Galesburg 

Davenport i 

East  St.  Louis j 

Springfield { 

Rockford | 

Rock  Island | 

Alton I 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee j 

District  8. 

Tennessee:  1 

Columbia 

Clarks\fille 

Jackson 

Arkansas;  1 

Jonesboro j 

Texarkana 


Advertiser  Building. 

Majestic  Theater 
Building. 


State  Bank  & Tnist  Co-  j i 
Building.  ! 


Greisheim  Building. 


809  Manufacturers' 
Home  Building. 


Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Do. 


Missouri: 

Sikeston 

Hannibal 

St.  Charles 

District  9. 


Montana: 

Missoula 

Levdston 

District  10. 

Oklahoma: 

Ardmore 

Miami 

McAlester 

Hobart 

Woodward 

Oklahoma  City. . 

Tulsa 

Enid 

Muskogee 

Kansas; 

Hutchinson . . — 
Dodge  City 

Parsons 

Topeka 

Abilene 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

. Hastings 

North  Platte 

District  11. 

Te.xas: 

Beaumont 

Amarillo 

Laredo 

Paris 

New  Mexico;  Demin; 

District  12. 

Arizona:  Phoenix  — 


Do. 

Bell  Te'.epb 
Chamber  ol 


i 

I Chamber  of  Com 
I Do. 


Convent!  i . 
Phenix  In  i 
Club. 

Commercial 

Building. 


Labor  Temple. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Chamber  of  C ommerce. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


14  Wall  Street. 


The  service  has  been  housed  on  the  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  floors  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  Building,the  Pubhc  Service  Reserve  being  in  quarters  at  1712 
I Street  NW.,  which  were  donated  by  the  National  Director  and  associates  until 
recently,  when  the  rental  was  assumed  by  the  serddce. 

There  being  no  longer  room  for  the  service  in  the  department’s  building  it  has 
been  determined  to  move  to  the  Hotel  Gordon,  Sixteenth  Street  at  I,  which  will 
be  done  in  a few  days.  The  rental  will  be  §18,000  per  year  after  July  1,  1918,  a rate 
per  square  foot  of  31  cents. 


Field  expenses  to  close  of  Apr.  30,  1918. 


Furniture  and  fixtures; 

Total  expenditures 

Average  per  office  (30  offices) 

Estimated  outlay  for  1919  (134  offices) 

Typewriters : 

Total  expenditures 

Average  per  office  (20  offices) 

Estimated  outlay  for  1919  (134  offices) 

(Typewriters  were  taken  over  in  several  offices  from  the  Immigration 
Service,  not  included  in  above.) 


§8,  935. 89 
297.86 
39,  913.24 

2,  266.50 
113. 32 
15, 184.  88 
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Supplies : 

Total  expenditures  (7  months) 7,  718. 46 

Average  per  office 38. 24 

(Nearly  all  offices  were  furnished  supplies.) 

Estimated  outlay  for  1919 23, 155. 38 


Travel  and  subsistence : 

Expenditures — 

October 161. 91 

November 471. 22 

December 580.00 

January 1,585.18 

February 2,317.56 

March 2,863.42 

April  (April  expense  accounts  not  all  received) 452.  83 


With  205  offices  now  open  a total  of 8, 432. 12 


At  rate  of  expenditure  in  past  2 months  with  350  offices  in  full  opera- 
tion, probable  monthly  outlay  in  1919 5,  350. 00 

Estimated  total  for  1919 64,  200. 00 

Telegraph ; 

Expenditures  to  date 1,  606. 55 

Estimate  for  1919 10, 000. 00 


Summary  of  estimates  of  future  expenses. 


Subject  of  outlay. 

Estimate, 

1919. 

Subject  of  outlay. 

Estimate, 

1919. 

Rental  of  quarters,  field.  * 

$72, 522. 36 
18,000.  00 
39, 913.  24 
15, 184. 88 

SudtdIigs 

$23, 155. 38 
10,000. 00 
64, 200.  00 

Rental  of  quarters,  administration 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Typewriters 

Telegraph 

Travel  and  subsistence 

Printing; 

Blanks  and  forms $19,507.00 

Publicity  and  education 6,  735.  63 

Other  printed  matter 2,  959.  30 

Salaries: 

Administration 216,  882.  00 

Field 760,738.00 

Contingent  allowance 

• 


$34,  500.  00 
20,  703.  39 
7,  796.  14 

$62,  999.  53 

238,  570.  00 
1,378,  338.  00 
77, 116.  61 


2,  000.  000.  00 


COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATE  MADE  DECEMBER  27,  1917,  AND  ESTIMATES  BASED  UPON 
EXPERIENCE  IN  ORGANIZING  THE  SERVICE  UP  TO  MAY  1,  1918. 

The  first  estimate  for  salaries  at  Washington  was  $78,640.  The  actual  roll  May  1, 
is  $216,882.  The  estimate  is  $238,570. 

There  was  no  basis  upon  which  the  first  estimate  could  be  positioned  and  no  one 
then  could  foresee  the  enormous  correspondence  and  administrative  supervision  since 
found  necessary. 

The  first  estimate  for  field  force,  $1,260,400,  is  about_ $100,000  less  than  experience 
now  indicates.  The  field  roll  is  now  $760,738,  and  with  134  offices  projected  to  be 
opened,  averaging  three  in  the  office  force,  the  field  roll  will  reach  the  estimate  of 
$1,378,338.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  salary  paid  is  lower  both  in  the  field 
and  at  Washington  than  it  was  January  31. 

The  estimates  upon  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  are  much  too  high  and  balance 
the  error  in  salary  estimates. 

It  is  now  thought  that  with  rigid  economy  $64,200  may  cover  these  items,  but  to 
insure  it  a contingent  allotment  of  $77,116.61  is  made  available.  In  movements  of 
workers  upon  Government  transportation  a guard  must  be  sent  and  this  entails  an 
unestimable  outlay. 
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Upon  rent,  heat,  and  light  it  is  judged  from  experience  that  $100,000  can  be  saved, 
he  total  estimate  for  this  object  being  $90,522.36  instead  of  $190,000. 

The  estimate  for  furniture,  stationery,  supplies,  etc.,  of  $170,960  is  reduced  to 
$151,253.03,  of  which  $62,999.53  is  for  printing.  Most  of  this  printing  is  of  blanks  and 
forms  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  ser\dce.  In  drafting  the  estimate  submitted 
December  27,  1917,  by  inadvertence  no  authority  was  inserted  to  purchase  this  neces- 
sary printing.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  in  the  12th  line  of  the  item  as  printed 
in  "House  Document  737,  after  the  word  “foregoing,”  there  be  inserted  the  words 
“including  printing  and  binding  to  be  performed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,” 
unless  the  committee  feels  that  the  printing  is  sufficiently  included  in  the  phrase  “and 
necessary  expenses  not  included  in  the  foregoing.” 

Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriations. 


IVar  emergency ’ $250,  000 

National  security  and  defense 825,  000 


1,  075,  000 


Allotments. 

Obligations. 

Expendi- 

tures. 

Balance  in 
allotments. 

Salaries 

S434, 000. 00 
100, 000.  00 

8402,908.10 
47,346. 44 

8199, 259. 16 
5, 461.  73 

831,091.90 
52, 653. 56 
72, 412. 94 
75, 000.  00 

Rent •. 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

100, 000. 00 

27, 587. 06 

27,587.06 

Travel  and  transportation 

100, 000. 00 
60, 000. 00 
21, 000. 00 

25, 000.  00 
8, 400.  00 

2, 897.  63 
8,  400.  00 
2, 364.39 
18, 693. 13 
5, 832. 24 

Subsistence 

, 51,600.00 
18,324.50 
81, 306. 87 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

2, 675. 50 

Stationery  and  supphes 

100, 000.  00 

60. 000.  00  i 

10.000. 00 

29. 000.  00 

40. 000.  00 

20. 000.  00  . 
1,000.00 

18, 693. 13 
1 5, 832. 24 

• Miscellaneous 

54, 167.  76 

Public  Service  Reserve: 

Subsistence 

904. 00 

904. 00 

9, 096. 00 

Travel 

400. 41 

400. 41 

28,599.59 
30, 094. 08 
11,175.91 

Stationery  and  supplies 

9, 905. 92 
8, 824. 09 

9, 905. 92 

Miscellaneous 

8, 824. 09 
291.66 

Rent.  . 

583. 32 

416. 68 

Total 

1,075, 000.  00 

1 

559, 060. 21 

290, 821.42 

515,939.79 

Total  appropriations $1,  075, 000.  00 

Amount  obligated 559,  060. 21 


Total  appropriations $1,  075, 000.  00 

Amount  obligated 559,  060. 21 

Balance  in  appropriation 515,  939.  79 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION. 

There  are  13  district  superintendents.  Their  territory  is  as  follows: 

District  No.  1;  H.  A.  Stevens,  53  Canal  Street,  Boston,  ^lass.,  district  superin- 
tendent. Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Averment,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 

District  No.  2:  John  R.  O’Leary,  22  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  district 
superintendent.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey. 

District  No.  3:  John  C.  Saylor,  Wilmington,  Del.,  district  superintendent.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Delaware. 

District  No.  4:  James  A.  Reynolds,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  district  superintendent. 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

District  No.  5:  Ralph  Izard,  Richmond,  A’’a.,  district  superintendent.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

District  No.  6:  Cliff  Williams,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district  superintendent.  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

District  No.  7:  Dr.  P.  L.  Prentis,  845  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  district 
mperintendent.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

District  No.  8:  C.  C.  Cavanaugh,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  district  superintendent.  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

District  No.  9: , North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana. 

District  No.  10:  A.  L.  Barkman,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  district  superintendent. 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

^ District  No.  11:  H.  W.  Lewis,  Smithville,  Tex.,  district  superintendent.  New 
Mexico  and  Texas. 

^^District  No.  12:  William  T.  Boyce,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  district  superintendent. 
California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona. 
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District  No.  13;  Henry  M.  White,  Seattle,  Wash.,  district  superintendent.  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

These  superintendents  control  fiscal  matters  and  clearances  of  demand  and  supply 
of  labor  beyond  State  lines.  They  handle  Federal  pay  rolls,  vouchers,  travel  author- 
ity, etc. 

Most  States  have  Federal  directors  of  employment,  sometimes  on  salary  and  in  some 
cases  nominally  paid.  When  on  nominal  pay,  usually  the  service  pro\ddes  a salaried 
superintendent  who  attends  to  actual  details  of  management  under  the  Federal 
director.  The  Federal  director  attends  to  establishment  of  new  offices,  operation  and 
labor  clearances  within  the  State. 

All  employment  offices  whether  run  wholly  by  Federal  funds  or  State  funds,  ot 
partially  by  Federal  and  the  balance  by  State  or  municipal  funds  are  managed  by  the 
State  superintendent,  who  is  paid  by  Federal  funds  and  made  a joint  officer  of  the 
State  service  where  there  is  such  a service,  and  the  Federal  service;  or  by  the  Federal 
director  under  a similar  arrangement  with  the  State  authorities.  These  offices  report 
daily  for  clearance  purposes  to  a State  clearing  house  of  labor,  conducted  by  the 
Federal  director  for  the  State,  and  shortages  or  surpluses  of  any  occupation  are  reported 
thence  daily  to  the  district  superintendent  who  in  turn  reports  daily  to  Washington. 

Uniform  reports  are  used,  and  uniform  blanks  are  rapidly  being  adopted.  The 
service,  therefore,  includes  the  following: 


Rural  postmaster 44,  764 

Rural  carriers 43,  316 

Newspaper  labor  agencies 100 

Chamber  of  commerce  labor  agencies * 18 

Third-class  postmasters 9,  719 

Third-class  cities  (8,000  to  25,000),  postmasters 512 

(All  reporting  to  nearest  public  employment  offices.) 

State  employment  offices  cooperating  and  partly  financed  Icy  Federal  funds. . 119 

United  States  Employment  Service  offices  wholly 143 


98,  691 

The  Employment  Service  has  been  organized  so  hastily  that  it  is  far  short  of  effi- 
ciency. Plans  to  improve  it  have  been  drafted,  some  to  get  better  analysis  of  workers, 
some  to  lower  operating  cost,  and  others  to  expedite  operations  and  improve  the 
records.  These  will  be  put  in  force  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  outlined  offices 
are  established,  which  will  require  about  six  weeks  longer.  It  is  expected  that  from 
three  to  four  millions  of  workers  must  be  found  employment  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919  through  the  network  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  This  is  more 
than  three  times  the  load  the  service  is  now  carrying,  and  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  field  personnel  considerably  to  make  good. 

As  the  district  superintendents  will  take  much  detail  work  off  the  Washington 
office,  it  is  not  likely  that  so  great  extension  will  be  needed  here. 

The  prime  value  of  the  Employment  Service  to-day  is  for  war  work.  Competing 
Government  contractors  and  even  Government  officers,  -with  profits,  reputations,  or 
perhaps  only  from  concentration  upon  their  own  responsibilities  and  seeing  only  their 
own  task,  ignore  the  claims  of  other  war  work  for  labor.  In  their  enthusiasm  they 
actually  delay  necessary  war  construction.  Incidentally,  these  gentlemen  are  ruin- 
ing thousands  of  farmers  and  smaller  business  men  who  deserve  protection  from  their 
heedless  efforts.  The  only  remedy — and  this  is  recognized  very  cordially  by  several 
departments  which  are  deeply  concerned  in  production — is  to  abolish  individual 
efforts  at  labor  supply  and  substitute  coordination  and  industrial  progress  for  the 
present  labor-supply  anarchy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  step  wfill  go  far  to 
expedite  war  construction. 

List  of  offices  established  and  projected,  United  States  Employment  Service,  May  1,  1918. 

First  employment  district — H.  A.  Stevens,  district  superintendent,  Boston,  Mass. 

Maine — Charles  H.  Hichborn,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Augusta: 

Established  offices — 


Portland 63,  867 

Bangor 26,  659 

Projected  offices: 

Lewiston 27,809 

Auburn 16,393 

Biddeford 17,  665 

Augusta 14, 170 
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New  Hamsphire — Enos  K.  Sawyer,  Federal  director  of  employment, 
Franklin : 

Established  offices — 

Manchester 

Dover 

Berlin 

Franklin 

Projected  offices: 

Concord 

Nashua - - - 

Vermont— Enos  K.  Sawyer,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Franklin, 
N.  H.: 

Projected  offices — 

Burlington * 

Rutland 

Massachusetts — Col.  Wm.  A.  Gaston,  Federal  director  of  employment, 
Boston;  offices  in  Boston,  room  177,  Statehouse: 

Established  offices,  53  Canal  Street — 

Boston 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Projected  offices — • 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

New  Bedford 

Holyoke 

Malden 

Pittsfield 

Salem 

Somerville 

Rhode  Island: 

Established  office — 

Providence 

Projected  offices— 

Pawtucket 

Woonsocket 

Second  employment  district — John  F.  O’Learv,  district  superintendent, 

City. 

New  York: 

Established  offices — 

New  York  (3  offices  in  New  York  State  ser\dce;  2 offices  in  city 
service;  2 offices 'in  Federal  serAuce,  1 at  22  East  Twenty- 

second  Street  and  1 at  West  Twenty-third  Street) 

Buffalo 

Syracuse 

Rochester 

Albany 

Auburn 

Projected  offices — 

Yonkers 

Schenectady 

Utica 

Troy. 

Binghamton 

Elmira 

Jamestown 

Newburgh ." 

Connecticut — Leo  Korper,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Hartford: 
Estabhshed  offices — 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Bridgeport 
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78,  283 
13, 272 
13, 599 
6,132 

22,  669 
27,  327 


21,617 
14,  831 


/ 56,  / 46 
163,  314 
105, 942 

128,  366 
113,  245 
102,  425 
100,  560 
67,  449 
112,  981 
118, 158 
65,  286 
51, 155 
38,  629 
48,  562 
87,  039 


254,  960 

59, 411 
44,  360 

New  York 


5,  602.  841 
468,  558 
155,  624: 
256,  417 
104, 199  • 

37,  385. 

99,  838'. 
99,  519; 
85,  692.' 
77,  916 
53,  973 

38,  120 
36,  580 
29,  603. 


110,  900 
149,  685 
121,  5,79 
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Connecticut — Leo  Korper,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Hartford — 

Continued. 

Established  offices — Continued. 

W aterbury * 86,  973 

Willimantic 12,  670 

Danbury 22,  556 

Projected  offices — 

N ew  Britain 53,  794 

Norwalk... 26,899 

Stamford •. 35,119 

Meriden 34,183 

New  Jersey — Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Trenton; 

Established  offices — 

N ewark , 408,’  894 

Jersey  City 306,  345 

Paterson 138,  443 

Trenton 111,593 

Camden ' 106,233 

Atlantic  City 57,  660 

Orange 33,  080 

Projected  offices — 

Bayonne 69,  893 

Passaic 71,  744 

Perth  Amboy 41, 185 

Elizabeth 42,  690 

Hoboken 77,  214 

Third  employment  district — John  C.  Saylor,  district  superintendent,  Wilmington, Del. 

Pennsylvania — ^Edgar  C.  Felton,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Philadelphia; 
Established  offices — 

Philadelpliia  (4  Federal  offices,  3 State  offices,  1 farm  labor  office 

cooperating) 1,709,518 

Pittsburgh  (1  Federal,  1 State  office) 579,  090 

Scranton 146,811 

Erie 75,195 

Harrisburg 72,  015 

York..: 51,656 

New  Castle 41, 133 

WilUamsport 33,809 

New  Kensington 7,077 

Altoona 58,  659 

Johnstown 68,529 

Allentown 63,  505 

Lancaster 50,  853 

Reading 109,  389 

Wilkes-Barre 76,  776 

Projected  offices — 

Chester 41,  396 

Easton 30,  530 

McKeesport 47,  521 

, Delaware — A.  G.  Benkhart,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Wilmington; 
Established  office — 

Wilmington 94,  265 

Projected  offices — 

Newark  (will  open  office). 

Delmar  (will  open  office). 

Fourth  employment  district — James  A.  Reynolds,  district  superintendent, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ohio. — Fred  C.  Croxton,  Federal  director  of  employment,. Columbus; 

Established  offices — 

Akron 85,625 

Ashtabula - 21,498 

Canton 60,852 

Chillicothe 15,470 

Cincinnati 410,476 

Cleveland  (1  State  office,  1 Federal  office) 674,  075 
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Ohio — Fred  C.  Croxton,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Columbus — 

Continued.’ 

Established  offices — Continued. 

Columbus ■- 214,878 

Dayton 127,224 

East  Liverpool 22,  586 

Findlay 14,858 

Hamilton 40,496 

Lima 35,  384 

Lorain .* 36,964 

Marion 23,430 

Newark.. ; t 29,635 

Portsmouth 28,741 

Sandusky 20,183 

Springfield 51,  550 

Steubenffille 27,  445 

Toledo 191,554 

Youngstown 108,385 

Zanesville 30,  863 

West  Virginia. — L.  B.  Spaun,  State  director  of  employment,  Charleston; 

Established  offices — 

Charleston 29,  941 

Vffieeling 43,  377 

Projected  offices — 

Bluefield 15,442 

Clarksburg 12,  438 

Huntington 45,  629 

Fifth  employment  district — Ralph  Izard,  district  superintendent,  Richmond,  Va 

Maryland. — John  K.  Shaw.  Federal  director  of  employment.  Baltimore: 

Established  office — 

Baltimore  (2  Federal  offices) 589,621 

Projected  offices — 

Cumberland 26,  074 

Hagerstown 25,679 

Salisbmy 7,  500 

Virginia. — James  B.  Doherty.  State  director  of  employment.  Richmond: 

Established  offices — 

Alexandria 17,846 

Richmond 156,687 

Norfolk : 89,612 

Newport  News 20,  562 

Danville 20, 021 

Lynchburg 32,940 

Petersburg 25,582 

Roanoke 43, 284 

North  Carolina; 

Established  offices — 

Wilmington 29,892 

Washington 6,211. 

Kinston 6,995 

Newbern 10,433 

Belhaven 2,  863 

Projected  offices — 

Durham 25.061 

Charlotte 39' 823 

Raleigh 20, 127 

Winston-Salem 31,155 

South  Carolina — H.  L.  Tilghman,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Marion; 

Established  office — ■ 

Ch  arl  eston 60 , 7 34 

Projected  offices — 

Columbia 34,  611 

Spartanburg 21,365 

Greenville 18,181 

District  of  Columbia — Washington: 

Established  office — 

Washington 363,980 
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Sixth  employment  district — Cliff  Williams,  district  superintendent,  Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Georgia — -H.  M.  Stanley,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Atlanta: 

Established  offices — * * 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Macon 

Projected  offices — 

Columbus 

Rome 

Waycross 

Alabama: 

Established  offices — 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Dothan 

Projected  offices — - 

Anniston 

Bessemer 

Gadsden 

Mississippi : 

Established  offices — 

Gulfport 

Jackson 

Vicksburg 

Meridian 

Hattiesburg 

Louisiana — ^Hans  A.  M.  Jacobson,  Federal  director  of  employment.  New 
Orleans: 

Established  offices — 

New  Orleans 

Alexandria 

Jennings 

Projected  offices — 

Shreveport 

Baton  Rouge 

Lake  Charles ‘ 

Florida: 

Established  offices — 

Jacksonville 

Pensacola 

Miami 

Projected  offices — ■ 

Tampa  (will  open  office). 

Key  West  (will  open  office). 

Seventh  employment  district — P.  L.  Preiitis.  district  superintendent.  Chicago, -111. 


Wisconsin:  . . 

Established  offices — 

Milwaukee  (2  offices) 436,535 

Superior , 46,226 

Oshkosh 36,065 

La  Crosse 31,677 

Green  Bay 29,353 

Madison 30,699 

Projected  offices — 

Racine 46,  486 

Fond  du  Lac 21, 113 

Sheboygan 28,559 

Indiana — William  B.  DeMiller.  Federal  director  of  employment.  Ind.: 

Established  offices — 

Indianapolis 271,708 

Terre  Haute 66,  083 


190, 558 
68,  805 
50,  245 
45,  757 

25,  950 
15.120 
19,869 


181,762 
58,  221 
43,  285 
15. 626 


14,112 
16,  556 
14,  642 


6,386 
29,  737 
22, 816 
21, 818 
16, 482 


371,  747 
15,  333 
3,925 

35,  230 
17, 176 
44,  447 


76, 101 
26,  272 
16,027 
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Indiana — William  B.  DeMiller,  Federal  director  employment,  Ind.: 

Established  offices — Continued. 

Projected  offices — 

Fort  Wayne 76,183 

South  Bend 68,946 

Richmond 24,697 

Evansville 76,078 

Illinois — Mark  L.  Crawford,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Cliicago: 

Established  offices — ■ 

Chicago  (9  offices  in  Chicago — ^105  South  Jefferson  Street;  116 
North  Dearborn  Street,  845  South  Wabash  Avenue,  6317 
South  Halstead  Street,  1327  Augusta  Street,  4531  South  Ash- 
land Avenue,  3032  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Milwaukee  Avenue 

and  Division,  2875  West  Twenty-second  Street) 2,497,722 

East  St.  Louis 74,  708 

Peoria 71,  458 

Springfield 61, 120 

Rockford 55,185 

Decatur 39,  631 

Joliet 38,  010 

Quincy 36,  798 

Aurora 34,  204 

Dan\dlle 32,  261 

Rock  Island 28,926 

Bloomington : A..  27,258 

Galesburg 24,276 

Alton 22,874 

Michigan — James  T.  Lynn,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Detroit: 

Established  office— 

Detroit 571,  784 

Projected  offices — 

BavCitv 47,492 

Flint 54,772 

Grand  Rapids 128,281 

Jackson 35,  363 

Kalamazoo 48,  886 

Lansing 40,  498 

Muskegon 26, 100 

Saginaw 55,642 

Iowa — H.  J.  Metcalf,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Des  Moines: 

Established  offices — 

Des  Moines 101,  598 

Sioux  City 57,  078 

Davenport 48,  811 

Cedar  Rapids 37,  308 

Waterloo 35,559 

Ottumwa 24,  334 

Mason  City 14,  457 

Creston 6,  924 

Knoxville 3, 190 

Projected  offices — 

Burlington 25,  030 

Council  Bluffs , 31,  484 

Dubuque 39,873 

Eighth  employment  district — C.  C.  Cavanaugh,  district  superintendent,  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Kentucky — Frank  L.  McVey,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Lexington: 
Established  offices — 

Louisville 238,  910 

Covington ' 57, 144 

Newport 31,927 

Paducah 24,  842 

Henderson 12,192 

Projected  office — 

Lexington 41,097 
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Tennessee — Joseph  T.  Ware,  Federal  director  of  employment.  Memphis; 

Established  offices — 

Memphis 148,995 

Nashville 117,  057 

Chattanooga 60,  075 

Knoxville 38,  676 

Projected  office — 

Jackson 17,807 

Arkansas — R.  B.  Keating,  Federal  director  of  employment.  Little  Rock: 

Established  offices — 

Little  Rock 57,  343 

Fort  Smith 28,638 

Pine  Bluff 17,447 

Helena 10,  796 

Texarkana  (joint  population  in  Texas  and  Arkansas) 15,  624 

Missouri — W.  W.  Brown,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Kansas  City: 

Established  offices — 

St.  Louis  (2  offices) 757,  309 

Kansas  City 297,  847 

Hannibal 21,837 

St.  Charles 10,  305 

Sikeston 3,  327 

St.  Joseph 85,236 

Projected  offices — 

Joplin *. 32,316 

Springfield 40,  341 

Ninth  employment  district. 

Minnesota: 

Established  offices — 

Minneapolis 363,454 

Duluth 94,495 

St.  Paul 247,  232 

Projected  office — 

Winona 18,  583 

North  Dakota — Lindley  L.  Patten,  Federal  director  of  employment, 

Bismarck: 

Established  office — 

Fargo 17,389 

Projected  offices — 

Grand  Forks 15,  837 

Bismarck 8, 000 

South  Dakota: 

Established  office — 

Huron 5,  791 

Projected  office — 

Sioux  Falls 16, 499 

Montana — Scott  Leavitt,  Federal  director  of  employment.  Great  Falls: 

Established  offices — 

Helena 13,  612 

Great  Falls 13,-948 

Projected  offices — ■ 

Missoula 18,214 

Billings 14,422 

Butte 43, 425 

Tenth  employment  district— A.  L.  Barkman,  district  superintendent,  Kansas  City, 

Kans. 

Nebraska — Robert  Cowell,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Omaha: 

Established  offices — 

Omaha 165, 470 

Lincoln 46,  515 

Hastings 11, 021 

North  Platte 4,  795 

Projected  office — 

Green  Island 12,826 
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Kansas: 

Established  offices — 

Topeka 48,  726 

Wichita 70,722 

Hutchinson ‘ 20,  753 

Projected  offices — 

Leavenworth 19,363 

Pittsburg 17,  832 

Wyoming: 

Established  office — 

Cheyenne - 11,320 

Projected  office — 

Sheridan 12,713 

Colorado — Roady  Kenehan,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Denver; 

Established  office — 

Denver 260,  800 

Projected  office — 

Pueblo 54,462 

Colorado  Springs : 32,  971 

Trinidad 13,  875 

Oklahoma — C.  E.  Connally,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Oklahoma 
City; 

Established  office — 

Oklahoma  City 92,943 

Muskogee 44,218 

Tulsa 30,  575 

Enid 20,307 

McAlester 17,504 

Ardmore 10,462 

Hobart 3,  845 

Miami 2,  907 

Woodward 2,289 

Eleventh  employment  district — H.  W.  Lewis,  district  superintendent.  Smith ville,  Tex . 

Texas : 

Established  office — 

Dallas 124,  527 

San  Antonio 123,  831 

Houston .• 112,307 

Fort  Worth 104,562 

El  Paso 63,705 

Galveston 41,863 

Austin.,, 34,814 

Waco 33,385 

Beaumont 27,  711 

Laredo 15,749 

Paris 12,  469 

Orange . 5,  527 

Smith  ville 3, 167 

Arizona— Thos.  J.  Croaff,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Phoenix: 

Established  office — 

Phoenix 18,621 

Projected  office — 

Tucson 16,  750 

Twelfth  employment  district — Wm.  T.  Boyce,  district  superintendent,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

California; 

Established  offices — , 

San  Francisco 463,  516 

Los  Angeles 503,  812 

Sacramento 66,  895 

San  Diego 53,330 

Stockton 35, 358 

Fresno 34,  958 

San  Jose 38,  902 

Bakersfield 874 
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California — Continued. 

Projected  offices — ' 

Berkeley 57,  653 

Oakland 198,  604 

Nevada:  • ' ’ - 

Established  office — 

Peno 14,869 

New  Mexico — ^Alvin  N.  White,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Silver 
City: 

Established  office — 

Santa  Fe 5,  072 

Projected  office — 

Albuquerque 14,  025 

Utah — J.  P.  Moran,  Federal  director  of  employment,  Salt  Lake  City: 

Established  offices — 

Salt  Lake  City 117,  399 

Ogden 31,  404 

Logan 7,  522 


Thirteenth  employment  district — Henry  W.  White  district  superintendent,  Seattle, 


Wash. 

Washington : 

Established  offices — 

Seattle 348,639 

Spokane 150,  323 

Tacoma 112,  770 

Everett 35, 486 

Bellingham 32,  985 

Walla  Walla 25, 136 

North  Yakima 20,  951 

Aberdeen 20,  334 

Oregon : 

Established  office — 

Portland 295,  463 

Projected  offices — 

Salem 20,  278 

Astoria 10,  363 

Idaho — M.  J.  Kerr,  Federal  director  of  employment,  St.  Anthony: 

Established  offices — 

St.  Anthony • 10,  236 

Twin  Falls 5,  258 

Projected  offices— 

Boise 33,  846 

Pocatello 12,293 


BUSINESS  NOW  DONE. 

As  the  business  is  now  in  a stage  of  development  and  output  which  consists  of 
placement  Of  wage-earners  in  profitable  employment  can  not  be  compared  with  pre- 
vious production  and  has  not  as  yet  reached  any  stage  of  regularity,  no  comparison  of 
costs  is  practicable.  The  percentage  of  overhead  to  operating  expense  will  probably 
be  materially  reduced  when  the  service  is  fully  established.  The  duties  of  the  service 
are  partially  research  and  investigation,  and  its  output,  therefore,  does  not  admit 
of  cost  analysis.  Last  year,  when  operating  on  piece-rate  basis,  its  placements  averaged 
a cost  of  65  cents  each.  Although  an  attempt  to  charge  placements  against  outlay 
now  conveys  no  real  information,  because  of  the  necessities  of  organizing  and  the  vast 
amount  of  work  aside  from  routine  placements  wliich  the  service  must  undertake, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  cost  is  even  now  a little  under  |1,  and  when  the 
service  is  fully  organized  will  probably  drop  perhaps  below  last  year’s  figure. 

While  exact  figures  are  not  y«t  reported,  the  combined  labor  transfer  through  the 
service  approximated  125,000  in  April.  ; 

It  has  been  calculated  by  men  expert  in  the  subject  that  business  organizations 
must  expend  an  average  of  $52  for  each  new  wage-earner  inducted  into  an  establish- 
m.ent.  Of  this  expenditure  a considerable  proportion  goes  to  the  recruiting^  of  the 
labor.  The  proper  development  and  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  means 
in  economy  a direct  saving  from  the  appropriations  of  the  Government  for  war  purposes 
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not  less  than  $5  for  each  worker  whom  the  Government  is  now  employing  directly  or 
indirectly.  During  1919  the  Employment  Service  will  save  probably  from  $5,000,000 
to  $10,000,000  of  other  appropriations.  In  addition  to  this  and  to  the  extent  that  labor 
turnover  is  reduced  through  the  use  of  the  Government  employment  agency  instead 
of  private  recruiting  agents,  about  $25  more  is  saved  on  each  worker  kept  on  one  job. 

An  example  of  the  methods  of  the  private  recruiting  agent  developed  10  days  ago 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The  Government  nitrate  plant  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  contracted 
with  a private  labor  agency  at  Chattanooga  to  bring  a trainload  of  workers  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  Sheffield.  The  private  agency  shipped  the  workers  and  mth  them  an 
agent,  wuth  instructions  to  deliver  the  workers  to  the  contractors  at  Sheffield,  take 
his  receipt,  and  then  bring  the  workers  back  to  Chattanooga  again,  to  be  available  for 
supply  to  some  other  Government  agency  and  a second  collection  of  fees  from  the 
Government.  This  is  not  an  isolated  case;  its  prevention  in  a few  instances  will  go 
far  toward  repaying  the  entire  cost  of  the  Employment  Serffice  to  the  Government. 

WAR  SERVICE  IN  EMPLOYMENT. 


The  great  value  of  the  Employment  Service  to-day  is  in  supplying  war  industries, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  conducted  by  the  Government,  with  labor.  The  table 
states  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  needs. 


Table  of  v:ar  labor  needs,  191 8 d 


War  Department  construction,  terminals,  warehouses,  cantonments, 

power  plants,  etc 

Navy  Department,  docks  and  other  construction 

Army  personnel,  civilian  workers  for  Army  needs 

Shipping  Board,  shipyards  building  vessels  for  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration   - 

Housing  program,  carpenters,  laborers,  etc.,  for  emergency  building 

Operations: 

Munitions  (ordnance  contracts  only) 

Coal  mines 

Railways  (track  and  shops  only) 

Farm  labor 


680, 

000 

29, 

184 

185, 

000 

278. 

125 

30, 

000 

878, 

800 

165, 

916 

35, 

000 

1 646, 

931 

928. 

956 

FARM  SERVICE  NEEDS. 


Farm  service  must  be  treated  as  a part  of  the  general  labor-supplying  service.  If  I 

handled  independently,  the  special  allurements  of  work  in  the  city,  of  the  streets,  the 
conveniences  of  city  liffing’,  the  nominally  higher  wages,  which,  being  stated  vdthout 
relation  to  the  also  higher  costs  of  liffing,  seem  very  attractive  indeed  to  the  worker,  i 

make  the  supply  of  farm  service  practically  hopeless  if  operated  in  competition  with 
a service  engaged  in  supplying  labor  to  industries  independently.  The  bulk  of  labor  I 

supply  for  farms  must  come  from  the  cities,  since  there  is  but  little  surplus  labor  in  i 

country  districts  applicable  to  farm-work  needs.  The  existing  offices  of  the  Employ-  | 

ment  Service  and  its  federated  agencies  located  in  the  various  cities  are  available  for  ; 

farm  service  as  part  of  their  round  of  duties  and  may  advantageously  be  required  to  ' 

specialize  upon  this  service  during  the  planting  and  harvest  season.  It  is  necessary 
that  full  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  secured.  That  depart- 
ment has  a large  force  of  field  workers  acquainted  with  and  having  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers.  It  is  as  necessary  to  be  in  touch  with  the  farmers  in  supplying  the  labor 
as  to  be  in  touch  with  the  labor.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  supplying  farms  with  i 

workers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be 
operated  as  one  machine  in  a single  system  during  the  planting  and  harvest  seasons.  j 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE — BUREAU  OF  CROP  ESTIMATES.  ! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  present  supply  of  farm  labor  is  j 

76  per  cent  of  normal.  It  assumes  the  1910  Census  figures  on  farm  labor  as  being 
normal  and  adds  10  per  cent  increase  to  cover  the  past  eight  years.  | 


1 The  figures  given  were  obtained  from  the  departments  concerned  or  figured  from  data  furnished  bv 
them. 
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Spates. 

Farm  labor. 

Present 

supply. 

Present 

shortage. 

1910  census. 

1918  esti- 
mate. 

Alabama 

406,205 

446,  .824 

339,587 

107, 237 

Arizona 

12,211 

13, 432 

10,209 

3, 223 

Arkansas 

255, 151 

280, 666 

213, 307 

67,359 

California 

121,202 

133,. 322 

101,325 

31,997 

Colorado 

36,117 

.39, 729 

30, 196 

9,533 

Connecticut 

24,501 

26,951 

20, 483 

6,468 

Delaware 

12,417 

•13,659 

10,  .381 

3,278 

Florida 

70, 063 

77,069 

58,573 

18, 496 

Georgia 

433,777 

477, 148 

362, 633 

114,515 

Idaho 

23,. 393 

25,732 

19,  ,557 

6, 175 

Illinois 

198,877 

218,765 

166, 262 

.52,. 50.3 

Indiana 

136,496 

1.50, 146 

114,111 

36, 035 

Iowa 

138,434 

152,277 

11.5,7.31 

36,546 

Kansas 

95, 061 

104,567 

79,471 

25,096 

Kentucky , 

199,933 

219,926 

167, 144 

52, 782- 

Louisiana 

216,544 

238, 198 

191,031 

57, 167 

Maine 

25, 822 

28,404 

21,. 589 

6,815 

Maryland 

65, 808 

72,389 

.55, 016 

17,373 

Massachusetts 

38,775 

42,433 

32, 250 

' 10, 183 

Michigan 

122, 106 

134,317 

102, 081 

i 32, 236 

Minnesota 

122,828 

135,111 

102,685 

1 - 32,426 

Missouri’. 

178,801 

196, 681 

149,478 

i 47,20.3 

Mississippi 

400, 835 

440,919  j 

3.35,099 

105,82b 

Montana 

25,205 

27,726 

21,072 

6,654 

Nebraska 

72,898 

80, 188 

60,943 

19,24S 

New  Hampshire 

14,. 380 

15, 818 

12,022 

3,796 

New  Jersey 

45,429 

49,972 

37,979  i 

11,993 

New  Mexico 

.33,631 

36,994  ! 

28,116 

8, 878- 

New  York 

175,427 

192,970  j 

146,658  i 

46,312 

Nevada 

5,542 

6,096 

4,633  1 

: 1,463 

North  Caro'ina 

3.59, 881 

395,869  ! 

.300,861  ! 

95,008 

North  Dakota 

54, 548 

60,003  i 

45,603  i 

14,400 

Ohio 

164, 198 

180,618  1 

137,279  1 

4.3,  .348 

Oklahoma 

153,532 

168,885  i 

128,353  i 

40,5.32 

Oregon 

33,312 

36,643  1 

27,849  i 

8, 794 

Pennsylvania 

162, 084 

178,292  i 

135,502 

42, 790 

Rhode  Island 

6,908 

7,599  1 

5, 776 

1,82.3 

South  Caro  ina 

3.38,461 

372,367  i 

282,999 

89,368 

South  Dakota 

47,452 

52,197  ! 

39, 670 

12,  .527 

Tennessee 

230,658 

253,724 

192, 831 

60, 893 

Texas 

510,239 

561,263 

426,560 

134,703 

Utah 

16, 752 

18,438 

14,013 

4, 425 

Vermont 

21,028 

23, 131 

18,580 

4,551 

Virginia 

183, 509 

201,860 

153,414  i 

48,446 

Washington 

40,433 

44, 476 

33, 802 

10, 674 

Wisconsin 

125,940 

138, 534 

105,286 

33,248 

West  Virginia 

72,789 

80,068 

60, 852 

19,216 

Wyoming , 

12, 797 

14,077 

10,699 

.3,378 

Totals 

6,242,248 

6,866,473 

5,219,542 

1,646,931 

These  figures  may  be  excessive.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  apply  them  to 
the  information  gathered  by  officials  of  a State,  they  seem  to  be  practically  confirmed;, 
but,  if  it  is  considered  that  a supply  of  labor,  one-half  of  the  amount  asked  for,  would 
carry  the  farms  through  the  present  harvest  season  the  call  still  is  for  over  800,000 
■workers. 

TRANSFER  OP  WORKERS. 

(See  p.  1580.) 

The  statement  already  presented,  totaling  almost  4,000,000  workers  w'hose  labor  is 
essential  to  the  war  program,  shows  that  the  long-expected  transfer  from  less  to  more 
essential  industries  is  upon  us. 


The  Army  has  taken 1,  700,  000 

The  Navy  has  taken 243,  428 

War  work  must  have 3,  928, 956- 


Total 5,872,384 


There  were  42,000,000  male  and  female  wage-earners  in  this  country  before  war  was 
declared.  War  work  calls  for  9 per  cent  of  that  number;  and  the  fighting  ranks  for 
5 per  cent  more.  Industries  not  engaged  in  war  production  must  contribute  this  14 
per  cent  for  the  general  good.  But  this  is  not  so  easy  to  secure  as  it  is  to  state.  One 
must  ascertain  which  industries  must  give  up;  what  kind  of  labor  must  be  yielded^ 
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and  in  what  proportions.  A mistake  would  bring  business,  perhaps  national,  disaster. 
Guesswork,  with  such  \dtal  interests  concerned,  would  be  criminal. 

The  simpler  and  more  practical  way  is  first  to  select  the  industries  which  must  be 
fostered  and  aid  them;  and  then  to  discourage  extension  of  industries  e\’idently  not 
necessary  to  war  production. 

The  capital  issues  committee,  a voluntary  committee  of  financial  ad\T.sors,  is  acting 
upon  one  phase  of  this  subject.  It  considers  whether  any  particular  bond  or  capital 
issues  should  be  encouraged  as  aiding  the  country  or  their  purchase  deprecated  as 
for  a non-useful  purpose.  This  committee  has  accomplished  much  already  in  aid 
of  the  essential  industries  and  toward  rendering  labor  available.  It  has  found  the 
information  of  the  United  States  Employment  Ser\dce  invaluable,  and  advises  with 
it  regularly. 

The  War  Industries  Board,  using  its  power  to  issue  or  to  withhold  priority  trans- 
portation orders,  will  soon  be  able  to  assume  virtual  control  of  this  subject.  It  will 
act  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Employment  Ser\dce.  The  subject  must  be  given 
broad  study  and  before  any  action  is  taken  every  aspect  should  be  considered.  The 
controlling  feature  is  the  supply  of  available  labor. 

After  the  proper  action  has  been  determined,  a new  question  arises.  How  shall 
the  action  be  made  effective?  Shutting  off  coal  or  supplies  may  close  down  a “non- 
essential’  ’ plan;  but  if  machinery  to  move  the  workers  and  jobs  to  move  them  to  are 
not  ready  the  action  will  be  worse  than  useless. 

Last  winter,  in  trying  to  find  coal  for  a necessarj'’  use,  the  Fuel  Administration  was 
compelled  to  cut  off  a great  pottery  works.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  workers 
lost  a week’s  employment.  About  the  same  time,  500  carpenters  finished  a war  job 
at  a point  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Federal  Director  of  Emplo-\Tnent  for  that  State, 
haadng  been  notified,  arranged  jobs  for  them  elsewhere.  They  quit  Wednesday 
night,  and  Thursday  morning  the  Pennsylvania  employment  service  had  moved 
them  200  miles  and  started  them  without  the  loss  of  an  hour  on  a new  job. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  is  the  necessary  instrument  by  means  of 
which  these  millions  of  workers  may  be  transferred  without  loss  of  time  or  money 
from  the  old  to  the  needed  new  job. 

It  uses; 

(а)  Employment  offices,  publicity,  and  transportation. 

(б)  Public  service  reserve  enrollments,  reserve  volunteer  workers,  and  trained, 
traveling  examiners  who  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  workers  in  advance  of  the 
need,  saving  time,  money,  and  distress  to  the  wage  earner. 

This  is  a national  rather  than  a local  subj ect . It  is  necessary  that  eveiy  war  industry 
be  provided  with  an  immediate,  regular,  and  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  If  one  war 
industry  is  fully  supplied  and  another  lags  behind,  the  entire  program  of  the  war 
may  be  disorganized  and  the  delay  disastrously  affect  the  general  result.  _ The  war 
exigencies  have  slowed  up  business  in  spots  within  every  State  of  the  Union,  while 
enormously  multiplying  the  demands  for  labor  in  other  spots  in  the  same  States. 
The  problem  becomes  one  of  distribution  of  the  existing  supply  of  labor  and  of  training 
in  vocations  in  which  the  supply  of  trained  labor  ma^*  become  exhairsted  by,  the 
unusual  demands. 

It  is  not  economic  to  permit  any  workers  to  be  out  of  and  seeking  employment. 
The  idle  time  of  workers  in  the  United  States  has  been  close  to  six  weel  s in  every 
year.  If  the  organization  of  the  labor  market  will  reduce  this  idle  time  by  one  week, 
that  one  week’s  time  of  steady  employment  given  to  the  42,000,000  workers  in  industry- 
in  the  Linited  States  will  equal  the  production  of  750,000  workers  putting  in  full  time 
every  day,  or  in  money  at  the  wages  of  common  labor,  to  more  than  $7,000,000  every 
week. 

The  country  has  a right  in  the  present  exigency  to  full  output  from  every'  worker. 
It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  this  right  if  the  sources  of  labor  sirpplv  are  limited  as  to  area. 
Some  States,  such  as  those  largely  industrial  States  near  the  East,  are  in  great  straits 
for  labor  supply  in  some  war  industries;  certain  other  States  are  in  a different  situation 
and  have  considerable  surpluses  of  idle  labor  at  this  time.  If  the  subject  is  treated 
as  local  rather  than  national,  and  the  employment  work  is  relegated  to  the  agencies 
existing  within  the  States  without  a national  coordination  or  action,  the  surplus  in 
one  States  will  not  be  supplied  to  the  shortage  in  another  and  can  not  be.  The  right 
of  the  country  to  a full  output  from  eveiy  worker  will  not  be  satisfied  because  the 
machinery  to  satisfy  it  can  only  exist  if  organized  upon  a national  basis. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  MUST  FOR  WVA.R  PURPOSES  BE  A MONOPOLY. 

’Miile  the  Government  is  not  ready  to  make  the  Employment  Service  a monopoly, 
it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  this,  which  is  a general  service  and  one  to  which  every 
citizen  is  entitled,  can  approach  a monopoly,  the  more  practical  and  cheaper  it  will 
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be.  Citizens  who  obtain  employment  through  a private  agency  are  charged  fees 
from  $2  up  to  the  first  two  weeks’  pay.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  men  to  pay  $25  or 
more  for  the  privilege  of  securing  a job. 

From  another  standpoint,  this  service  must  be  made  an  immediate  monopoly.  All 
Government  contracts  should  be  supplied  solely  through  it,  and  war  supply  con- 
tractors, for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  should  be  required  to  take  their  labor 
through  that  source  and  no  other. 

The  reason  for  this  may  be  illustrated  by  reporting  a couple  of  recent  incidents: 

At  Lee  Hall,  on  the  James  River,  the  Ordnance  Department  has  just  started  a con- 
struction job  and  called  upon  the  Employment  Service  for  2,000  laborers.  A train- 
load of  300  men  was  brought  in  from  the  Middle  West,  and  landed  there  during  the- 
night.  The  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  which  has  a contract  at  Penniman,  a few  miles 
north,  learned  that  this  trainload  had  arrived  at  Lee  Hall,  sent  their  labor  agents  there 
and  took  the  men  away  from  the  Government  by  the  lure  of  a 3-cent  wage  advance 
above  the  Government  scale.  The  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  is  manufacturing  necessary 
war  material  and  needs  labor.  The  Lee  Hall  job  is  a necessary  war  job  and  must 
have  labor;  but  to  let  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.  steal  labor  from  the  Lee  Hall  job  is 
simply  to  waste  Government  funds  and  to  disorganize  both  jobs.  Such  action  should 
be  drastically  prevented,  and  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  require  all  contractors  to 
take  their  labor  through  the  one  agency  and  to  enforce  the  rule.  Examples  like  this 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Employment  Service  two  or  three  times  a day. 

A short  time  ago,  a shipbuilding  firm  having  a contract  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  applied  for  a number  of  skilled  boilermakers.  At  the  request  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation,  the  Employment  Service  secured  these  boiler  makers  at  points  in 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  and  transported  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
paying  several  thousand  dollars  for  their  transportation  to  Seattle.  The  day  after 
these  men  reached  the  shipyard  in  Seattle  and  went  to  work,  agents  sent  by  an  ice 
machine  manufacturing  company  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  had  learned  that  the 
men  had  been  taken  to  Seattle,  arrived  at  that  port  and  proceeded  to  gather  up  the 
men  under  an  offer  of  higher  wages  and  a bonus,  with  the  intention  of  returning  them 
immediately  to  Milwaukee  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Not  until  such  waste 
is  prevented  by  drastic  action  requiring  all  such  labor  supply  for  war  industries  to  go 
through  the  Government  employment  system,  will  this  loss  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  end. 


SUPPLYING  LABOR  TO  WAR  INDUSTRIES. 

The  ordinary  method  of  supply  for  war  industries  through  public  employment 
offices  is  carried  out  by  arranging  for  each  contractor  or  Government  inspector  in 
charge  of  construction  to  report  daily  to  the  office  the  next  day’s  labor  needs.  This 
information  is  given  all  applicants  for  employment  and  through  publicity  the  needed 
wage  earners  are  gathered  up  and  supplied  to  the  job.  In  most  sections  where  large 
Government  projects  are  being  set  up  the  local  labor  supply  shortly  becomes  exhausted 
and  other  sections  must  be  drawn  upon.  Employment  offices  at  distant  points  are 
then  instructed  to  secure  certain  numbers  of  the  laborers  needed  and  to  ship  them  by 
rail  or  water  in  parties.  The  Government  department  having  the  contract  authorizes 
the  Employment  Service  to  issue  ‘‘Government  requests  for  transportation”  which 
are  payable  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  such  department.  By  this  means  the  lowest 
railroad  fare  obtainable  is  secured  and  the  risk  attendant  to  handling  actual  cash 
avoided. 

In  other  contracts  secondarily  supplying  war  needs  but  not  directly  handled  by  a 
Government  department  the  transfer  can  not  be  treated  in  this  manner.  The  transfer 
there  is  either  at  the  cost  of  the  worker  or  the  intended  employer  deposits  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  employment  officer  who  defrays  the.  travel  expense  at  the  lowest  obtain- 
able railway  rate,  renders  and  account  and  refunds  any  unexpended  balance. 

By  a recent  act  of  Congress  a fund  of  $250,000  has  been  made  available  as  a revolving 
travel  fund  for  war  emergency  purposes.  The  first  use  of  this  fund  has  just  begun. 
The  method  of  its  employment  is  that  transportation  requests  are  issued  exactly  as  if 
to  be  paid  by  any  other  Government  department,  but  chargeable  to  the  statutory  fund 
under  the  title  “Advanced  transportation.’’  The  men  sign  an  agreement  to  repay  the 
travel  fund  thus  advanced  and  the  prospective  employer  signs  a collateral  agreement 
to  be  responsible  for  the  repayment  of  the  money.  As  yet  no  funds  thus  advanced 
have  gone  out  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  return,  but  it  is  not  apprehended  that  there 
will  be  any  difficulty,  since  the  men  are  being  obtained  under  this  arrangement  only 
for  responsible  employers  and  the  contract  which  they  make  is  adjudged  legally  a 
sufficient  insurance. 
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THE  QUOTA  METHOD  AS  APPLIED  IN  PRACTICE. 

When  war  industry  demands  grow  heavy  in  a particular  locality,  exhaust  the  labor 
supply  and  must  be  spread  over  a wide  area,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  distribute 
the  demand  equably  in'  territory  near  enough -to  be  considered  tributary,  due  regard 
being  paid  to  transportation  conditions,  industrial  resemblances  and  competing 
demands  for  labor.  A fair  application  of  the  “quota  method”  must  be  therefore 
worked  out  in  the  manner  following: 

The  needs  of  the  particular  industry  must  be  ascertained  and  projected  for  definite 
periods  in  advance. 

The  particular  occupations  of  workers  required  must  be  found  and  classified  in 
regular  order.  This  is  done  by  analyzing  the  occupations  in  the  plant,  preparing 
definitions  of  each  occupation  and  determining  a standard  title  for  the  work.  This 
is  necessary  because  there  has  as  yet  been  no  similarity  of  title  or  definition  of  occupa- 
tion known  in  American  industry,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  of  similar  occupations 
even  in  one  large  plant  to  be  known  at  different  parts  of  the  plant  by  different  job 
description. 

The  proportion  of  each  type  of  such  workers  to  the  total  number  of  workers  neces- 
sary for  a full  complement  must  then  be  found.  This  inquiry  takes  the  form  of  an 
examination  into  existing  and  well-balanced  organizations  of  similar  character.  For 
example,  in  inquiring  into  the  needs  of  the  shipyards,  six  large  plants  well  organized 
and  well  balanced  were  studied,  the  occupations  used  in  each  yard  analyzed  by  de  - 
scription  of  the  duties  done  by  each  worker  standard  classifications  of  their  nomen- 
clature adopted  and  upon  a job  census  percentages  of  each  kind  of  worker  employed 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  workers  engaged  established. 

The  number  of  workers  that  must  be  furnished  to  a plant  is  complicated  by  the 
number  of  workers  who  having  been  furnished  are  found  either  unsuited  to  the  work 
or  themselves  are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  and  leave.  It  is  necessary  then  to  add 
to  the  increase  in  force  desired,  a percentage  for  the  number  who  will  drop  out.  This 
percentage  varied  from  50  per  cent  to  3,000  per  cent  a year;  and  is  in  present  times 
abnormally  high.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  manufacturing  plant  in  this  country 
is  now  experiencing  a labor  turnover  of  400  per  cent  or  is  compelled  to  hire  virtually 
an  entire  new  organization  every  three  months  to  maintain  its  force,  and  any  increase 
desired  must  be  hired  in  addition.  In  the  case  of  shipyard  supply  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  hire  at  some  plants  five  workers  for  every  one  added  permanently  to  the  force. 
The  reasonable  percentage  to  be  added  for  turnover  having  been  decided  upon,  this 
must  be  added  to  the  necessary  force  increase  first  determined.  The  total  thus  reached 
is  then  split  into  proportions  for  each  kind  of  worker  necessary  to  secure. 

To  send  out  a call  for  the  number  of  men  wanted  broadcast  through  the  country 
in  conflict  with  other  and  similar  calls  would  be  to  still  further  confuse  the  situation. 
The  quota  therefore  is  assigned  to  specific  territory  and  each  territory  must  next  be 
decided.  For  example,  it  has  just  been  determined  that  the  nitrate  plants  in  North 
Alabama  and  west  Tennessee  should  be  considered  together  as  wanting  similar  types 
of  men  and  their  call  for  40,000  workers  supplied  by  levies  upon  the  workers  of  Ala- 
bama, IVIississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas. 

The  territory  and  the  total  number  desired  having  been  determined,  the  final  step 
is  to  assign  a definite  proportion  to  each  prescribed  area,  this  usually  taking  the  form 
of  a quota  assigned  to  the  officers  in  each  State  and  that  quota  subdivided  into  the 
specific  occupations  needed.  For  example,  in  the  ship-supply  drive  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Employment  Service,  the  Public  Service  Reserve  advised  each  State 
Public  Service  Reserve  director  the  number  of  workers  he  was  expected  to  register 
in  his  State  and  the  number  within  each  of  the  88  occupations  needed  by  the  shipyards. 

The  purpose  of  this  method  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  purpose  underlying  the  use  of  a 
common  employment  office— to  avoid  competition  between  industrial  needs.  The 
Government  can  not  afford  to  have  its  war  industries  laying  down  their  tools  and  stop- 
ping their  work  for  the  common  defense  to  indulge  in  a fist  fight  among  themselves 
for  a labor  supply. 

SPECIAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  FARM  SERVICE. 

The  largest  single  national  labor  need  is  for  farm  workers.  ^Miile  variously  stated,, 
the  only  definite  figure  obtainable,  that  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  elsewhere  stated,  of  1,646,931,  can  hardly  be  met  by  ordinary  employment-office 
methods  alone  or  supplied  from  experienced  farm  workers  solely,  and  additional 
sources  have  therefore  been  worked  out  and  will  be  used  during  1918. 

Boys'  WorJcing  Reserve. — The  Boys’  Working  Reserve,  a division  in  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  was  organized  this  year  in  all  but  some  fifty  counties  of  the 
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United  States.  Last  year  they  placed  150,000  boys  on  the  farms.  Reports  so  far  re- 
ceived this  year  indicate  an  average  of  at  least  5,000  per  State,  with  a strong  probability 
that  this  total  may  be  doubled  and  half  a million  boys  lend  their  aid  this  season  in 
agriculture.  While  this  unskilled  force  of  boys  above  lb  years  of  age  is  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  an  equal  number  of  skilled  farm  hands,  it  is  a valuable  assistance  to  the 
farmer.  Farmers  themselves  have  been  rather  slow  in  accepting  this  aid.  Various 
methods  of  emergency  training  for  the  boys  have  been  worked  out  through  the  exper- 
ience of  last  season  and  many  more  are  being  qualihed  in  a preliminary  way  either 
in  short-time  schools,  as  near  Philadelphia,  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  other  points,  or 
by  Saturday -holiday  apprenticeships  with  nearby  farmers,  as  has  been  worked 
out  in  Wisconsin  and  at  points  in  Indiana.  Especially  in  picking  and  cultivation 
these  boys  are  very  valuable,  and  the  total  economic  contribution  they  vdll  give  this 
year  ^\dll  doubtless  run  into  enormous  figures. 

In  several  States  arrangements  are  now  being  worked  out  under  which  merchants 
and  smaller  manufacturing  establishments  are  agreeing  to  release  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  day  to  two  weeks  men  in  their  establishments  who  have  had  farm  experience 
and  will  take  short  vacations  to  assist  in  farming.  The  chambers  of  commerce  and 
rotary  clubs  have  pledged  their  members  to  take  one  day  a week  in  farm  work  and 
donate  the  pay  received  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  while  this  has  a little  less  than  an  air  of 
business  it  promises  to  supply  many  thousand  workers  at  a time  when  their  work  will 
be  of  tremendous  importance. 

Copying  the  Canadian  experiment  of  1918  in  a number  of  States  the  Employment 
Service  is  now  securing  from  manufacturing  and  other  establishments  arrangements  to 
delegate  under  full  pay  workers  having  farm  experience  to  go  to  the  farms  for  short 
periods.  The  pay  which  the  farmer  gives  for  the  work  will  go  to  the  manufacturer  and 
be  applied  toward  the  wages  wliich  he  is  paying  the  worker.  This  has  been  well 
organized  in  Connecticut  and  is  being  worked  out  in  one  or  two  Western  States.  It  is 
expected  that  perhaps  100,000  or  more  workers  will  in  this  way  be  sent  to  the  farm 
during  the  peak  demand  for  labor  at  the  harvest. 

The  Woman’s  Land  Army,  an  organization  of  patriotically  enthusiastic  women,  is 
now  recruiting  women  who  wish  to  offer  their  services  on  the  farm. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  SERVICE  RESERVE. 

The  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve  is  the  recruiting  and  enrolling  branch 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  Its  purpose  is  to  have  on  hand  a reserve 
of  men  who  are  not  applicants  for  jobs  but  who  are  ready,  from  patriotic  motives,  to 
work  where  they  may  be  most  needed  in  the  war  emergency.  Since  its  membership 
is  enrolled  primarily  from  among  men  already  at  work,  it  is  not  drawn  on  when  quali- 
fied men  in  need  of  employment  are  available.  Through  its  instrumentality  the  work 
of  shifting  men,  especially  skilled  mechanics,  from  less  to  more  essential  industry  is 
being  performed  as  occasion  arises.  This  is  done  with  as  much  regard  to  the  interests 
of  employers,  and  with  as  much  fairness  as  between  industries  and  localities,  as  the 
emergency  will  permit.  It  aims  to  accomplish  through  the  appeal  to  patriotism,  and 
in  an  orderly  manner,  a transfer  of  labor  wMch  otherwise  could  be  brought  about  only 
through  disruptive  competition  in  wage  raising,  or  by  conscription.  In  its  member- 
ship it  has  a mobile  body  of  skilled  workmen,  including  men  of  highest  training,  who 
are  under  no  pledge  or  compulsion,  but  have  indicated  their  readiness  to  go  wherever 
they  are  asked  under  reasonable  conditions. 

The  work  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  is  performed  by  a small  army  of  volunteer, 
unpaid  agents,  centrally  controlled  by  officers  sworn  into  the  Federal  Service  -and 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  thus  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  It  has  in  each  State  a Federal  State  director,  who  is  a Federal 
officer  serving  without  compensation  (except  $1  a year).  There  is  also  a director  in 
Alaska.  These  State  directors  have  been  appointed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  respective 
State  councils  of  defense.  They  in  turn  have  thoroughly  organized  their  States. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States  only  a very  few  counties  in  which  there  is  not  at 
least  one  enrollment  agent  of  the  reserve.  Altogether  there  are  some  14,000  such 
enrollment  agents,  all  serving  without  pay  and  each,  as  experience  has  proved,  ready 
to  devote  all  the  time  and  energy  which  may  be  needed  to  do  the  work  wliich  the 
Government  required  of  him.  Of  these  14,000  agents  about  2,000  have  been  appointed 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  local  labor  unions  of  which  they  are  members,  for  the  purpose 
of  enrolling  the  members  of  their  respective  unions,  and  giving  such  other  assistance  as 
may  be  needed. 

The  policy  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  is  to  enroll  members  only  in  anticipation 
of  definitely  foreseen  needs;  experience  in  England  and  here  ffiaving  shown  that 
general  enrollments  a long  time  ahead  of  actual  service  causes  misunderstanding  and 
discontent. 
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From  its  organization  in  July.  1917.  until  February  of  this  year,  the  reserve  did 
not  find  need  for  enrolling  members  beyond  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  offered 
their  service  in  Washington,  except  in  the  case  of  engineers  of  especial  qualifications. 
Such  enrollments  in  the  Washington  office  now  total  over  32,600.  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  engineers.  The  records  of  these  members  have  all  been  carefully  analyzed, 
classified,  and  indexed  so  that  it  is  possible  to  supply  almost  any  kind  of  men  wanted 
by  the  Government  departments. 

This  reservoir  has  been  drawn  on  by  almost  every  department  of  the  Government  in 
Washington.  About  3.000  names  have  been  submitted  in  response  to  requests  for 
men  of  especial  qualifications.'  As  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  secure  definite 
reports  of  the  results,  exact  figures  can  not  be  given,  but  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  Army  has  secured  as  officers  over  500  men  of  technical  ability  of  various  kinds, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  such  men  have  been  taken  by  other  departments. 

Outside  of  officers,  the  Public  Ser\dce  Reserve  has  secured  the  enlistment  in  motor 
mechanics’  regiments  of  the  Aviation  Corps  about  1.400  skilled  mechanics,  and  has 
secured  the  voluntary  induction  into  the  Division  of  Military  Railways  of  about  3.100 
trained  men,  and  about  500  others  into  various  other  Army  diWsions.  The  reserve 
is  now  assisting  in  recruiting  about  1.500  skilled  mechanics  for  tank  regiments,  and 
others  for  ciWlian  jobs  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  about  the  end  of  January.  1918.  desired  to  enroll 
a reserve  of  a quarter  of  a million  artisans  who  can  be  called  as  needed  to  work  in  the 
shipyards.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve. 
Up  to  date  its  agents  have  enrolled  approximately  275  000  so-called  shipyard  volun- 
teers of  the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve,  and  enrollments  are  still  coming  in. 
In  this  work  the  reserve  was  assisted  by  the  various  State  councils  of  defense,  and 
the  Four  Minute  Men.  The  records  of  the  men  enrolled  have  now  all  been  analyzed 
and  classified  by  the  State  directors  of  the  reserve,  and  are  held  in  the  States. 

Although  in^nded  primarily  as  a reserve  to  be  drawn  on  only  when  the  needs 
can  not  be  met  from  applicants' at  employment  offices,  this  force  is  already  beginning 
to  be  called  on  extensively  for  men  of  unusual  qualifications.  For  men  of  rare  types 
the  demand  and  supply  is  being  carefully  compared,  and  the  men  are  being  distrib- 
uted to  points  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed. 

Recently  the  reserve’s  State  director  from  Ohio  supplied  about  2,500  men  to  the 
Hog  Island  plant  on  an  urgent  call,  (’omplete  records  are  not  at  hand,  but  in  the 
first  few  weeks  since  enrollment  and  classification  have  been  completed  it  would  appear 
that  5,500  or  more  men  have  been  supplied  to  the  yards.  It  is  apparent  that  the  use 
of  the  reserve  for  this  purpose  is  going  to  extend  very  rapidly. 

In  many  States  the  Public  Service  Reserve  is  furnishing  artisans  to  war  industries. 
The  large  war  contractors  now  report  their  shortages  and  estimated  future  needs  in 
monthly  labor  status  reports.  These  are  being  so  classified  that  the  needs  of  one 
plant  can  be  met  with  due  consideration  for  the  situation  in  the  neighborhood  of 
others.  Together  with  similar  reports  received  weekly  from  the  shipbuilding  com- 
panies and  with  reports  which  come  in  to  the  Employment  Service  from  all  its  offices, 
they  furnish  the  data  for  a comprehensive  picture  of  labor  conditions  all  over  the 
country.  Such  information  is  essential  to  the  proper  distribution  and  utilization  of 
the  labor  forces  of  the  country. 

To  assist  in  securing  fann  labor,  the  Public  Service  Reserve  is  undertaking  to  secure 
in  every  community  an  emergency  reserve  of  men  who  can  give  a part  of  their  time  or 
their  vacations  to  working  on  neighboring  farms.  This  campaign  is  just  beginning. 
As  a part  of  it,  a special  effort  is  being  made  to  get  back  onto  the  farm  every  availa- 
ble man  who  has  had  farming  experience  and  has  gone  into  unessential  industry. 

To  utilize  the  vacation  time  of  college  students,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  asked 
every  college  in  the  country  which  has  not  already  organized  for  the  purpose  to  enroll 
their  students  in  the  collegiate  section  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve.  The  primary 
purpose  is  to  get  farm  workers,  but  it  is  developing  that  there  will  be  a considerable 
place  in  war  industry  for  students  who  can  be  induced  to  go  into  such  work. 

Probably  the  next  effort  of  the  reserve  will  be  to  stretch  out  a dragnet  for  certain 
classes  of  mechanics,  such  as  coppersmiths,  tool  makers,  etc.,  who  are  already  getting 
so  scarce  that  the  employers  engaged  in  war  industries  can  not  find  them. 

The  great  value  to  the  Government  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  is  that  it  is  a 
federally  controlled,  nation-wide  organization  of  volunteer  labor  recruiting  agents, 
conducted  by  leading  patriotic  citizens  in  every  community,  ha\dng  the  active  sup- 
port of  national  and  local  organizations  of  all  sorts,  capable  of  conducting  either 
extensive  or  intensive  campaigns,  based  on  the  patriotic  appeal  to  mobilize  the 
American  workmen  needed  for  war  industry. 

As  the  men  recruited  by  the  Public  Service  Reserve  are  placed  in  industry  through 
the  machinery  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  of  which  it  is  a branch, 
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this  great  volunteer  recruiting  organization  can  not  function  effectively  except  as  the 
paid  placing  organization  of  the  Employment  Service  is  spread  out  through  the 
country  and  perfected  to  such  extent  as  to  become  the  one  great  channel  through  which 
labor  of  all  kinds  is  furnished  to  war  industry. 

A comparison  of  the  cost  per  member  enrolled  and  member  placed  with  similar  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  INational  Service  Volunteers  in  England,  given  to  larliament 
about  four  months  after  its  organization  and  when  about  the  same  number  of  men 
had  been  placed  as  here,  is  interesting,  though  the  conditions  are  so  different  as  to 
make  it  of  little  significance.  In  that  period,  after  a \dgorous  publicity  campaign, 
at  a total  cost  of  about  $577,000,  the  English  National  Service  enrolled  approximately 
350,000  volunteers  and  placed  13,000  in  service,  showing  a cost  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1.65  per  member  enrolled  and  $44.37  per  member  placed.  Not  including  expenses 
for  publicity  incurred  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  connection  with  the 
Shipyard  Volunteers,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  been  reported  to  us,  the  cost  to 
to  the  Government  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  has  been  about  8 cents  per  member 
enrolled  and  $1.77  per  member  placed. 


Summary. 

mization : 

National  Director ' 1 

Associate  Directors 3 

State  Directors  (including  Alaska) 49 


Members  enrolled: 

Washington  office 32,  600 

Shipyard  enrollment 275,000 

For  Army  and  other  industries 8, 000 


Total 315,600 


Members  placed: 

Washington  (as  Army  officers  and  to  various  departments) 1,  000 

Shipyards 5,500 

Mechanics  in  Army 5,  500 

War  industries 1,100 


Total 13,000 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SERVICE. 

The  location  of  employment  offices  as  now  established  and  as  projected  is  as  follows: 


[Grouping  of  employment  offices,  by  population.] 


DiAusion. 

Combined 

popula- 

tion. 

Percent- 
age to 
total 
popula- 
tion. 

Existing 

employment 

offices. 

Proposed 

employment 

offices. 

Other  agencies. 

29  largest  cities  (200,- 
000  and  over;. 

238  cities  (25,000  to 
200,000). 

512  towns  (8,000  to 
25,000). 

9,719  villages  (third 
class  to  8,000). 
Rural  population 

|20, 522, 605 
13,923,365 

7,262,883 
5, 502, 000 
54, 797, 459 

20 

13 

7 

5.  5 

r Main,  29 

\ Branches,  36 
- 121 

46 

Main,  29 
Branches,!  11 
238 

i 50 

60  newspapers;  labor  agents; 
40  national  labor  agents. 

75  traveling  examiners;  512 
postmasters. 

9,719  postmasters. 

44,764  postmasters;  43,316 
carriers;  2,000  county 

agents  of  Department  of 
Agriculture;  50  field  agents 
of  Employment  Service. 

54.  5 

1 

i 

i 

i 

Organization  of  employment  offices  in  these  communities  can  not  create  labor,  but 
it  does  put  all  existing  labor  in  touch  with  vacancies.  It  shows,  through  the  reporting 
system  exactly  what  supply  of  such  labor  is  to  be  had,  and  both  indicates  sources  of 
added  help  and  the  manner  best  to  employ  such  sources.  Particular  attention  is 
centered  upon  arousing  cooperation  in  farming  communities,  by  reporting  needs  and 
supply  through  the  newspaper  and  postal  labor  agencies. 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1918. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WILSON,  SECRETARY  OF 
LABOR,  DR.  L.  C.  MARSHALL,  AND  MR.  WILLIAM  BROWNE 
HALE. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  which,  as  I recall,  was  composed  of  Mr.  Lind, 
chairman,  representative  of  the  public;  Mr.  Casey,  representative  of 
employees;  Mr.  Waddill  Catchings,  representative  of  employers;  Mr. 
Landon,  representative  of  employers;  Mr.  Lennon,  representative  of 
employees;  Mr.  Marshall,  executive  secretary  and  economist,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  representative  of  women.  That  advisory  council 
undertook  to  make  a study,  as  I understand  it,  of  the  need  for  various 
bureaus  and  activities  in  the  Department  of  Labor  incident  to  the 
war  and  the  problems  that  the  war  has  brought  about.  Will  you  tell 
the  committee  just  the  problem  you  undertook,  in  some  measure,  to 
solve  and  just  what  conclusions  you  came  to  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  The  first  statement  that  I want  to  make  is  that  it 
was  a survey  of  actual  problems  and  not  a lot  of  reasoning  out  of 
thin  air.  My  first  connection  with  work  here  in  Washington  was  in 
the  Ordnance  Department,  in  connection  with  their  labor  work. 
After  working  with  Gen.  Crozier,  who  was  then  in  charge,  for  the 
matter  of  a month,  I had  an  interview  with  him  and  we  both  agreed 
that  even  if  ordnance  labor  matters  could  be  settled  to  100  per  cent 
perfection  that  we  would  not  get  very  far;  that  the  matter  of  labor 
is  not  a matter  of  uplift  or  welfare  but  is  a matter  of  labor  in  pro- 
duction, and  that  if  any  one  department  of  the  Government  solved 
its  problems  and  made  them  100  per  cent  perfection  it  would  very 
likely  wreck  the  labor  in  production  program  of  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

As  a result  of  that  conference  with  Gen.  Crozier  I went  down  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  leaving  the  Ordnance  Department,  and 
went  into  the  industrial  service  section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  because  the  council  just  at  that  time  was  engaged  in  a study 
of  labor  matters.  I am  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  sketch  the 
things  that  had  been  done  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  but  confine  myself  to  the  story  from  that 
time  on. 

This  industrial  service  section  rather  quickly  got  into  touch  with 
various  production  departments  of  Government,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, the  Quartermaster  Department,  the  Navy,  and  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  The  essential  thing  for  your  purpose,  I am  sure,  is  this: 
That  in  December  a so-called  interdepartmental  committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  myself,  representing  the  council, 
surveyed  the  situation,  and  those  production  departments  reached 
the  decision  that  the  situation  as  it  then  existed  was  practically  in- 
tolerable. They  took  into  consideration  the  competitive  bidding  for 
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labor,  the  heavy  labor  turnover,  and  all  the  other  difficulties,,  and  then 
the  conclusion  was  that  some  centralization  of  labor  matters  had  to 
be  agreed  upon  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  it.  That  was 
presented  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  he,  on  January  4,  designated  Mr.  Wilson  to 
administer  centralized  labor  matters. 

Now,  when  the  advisory  council  was  asked  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  make* 
a survey  of  the  situation,  fortunately  we  did  not  have  to  spend  any 
time  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  situation  was  bad,  because  that 
stuck  out  like  a sore  thumb,  and  accordingly,  this  is  what  we  did: 
By  that  time,  you  will  remember,  the  Ordnance  Bureau  labor  situa- 
tion had  been  running  on  for  some  considerable  time  under  Dean 
Snyder,  a matter  of  two  months,  not  very  long,  but  still  he  had 
done  a lot  of  work;  the  Shipping  Board’s  labor  situation  had  been 
running  on,  with  a man  in  charge  of  the  labor  work  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  I think,  for  a longer  period  of  time.  We  went  to  those 
production  departments  and  got  a statement  of  the  actual  problems 
that  were  facing  them.  They  were  various,  of  course,  having  to  do 
with  the  supply  of  labor,  having  to  do  with  the  turnover  of  labor, 
having  to  do  with  the  proper  housing  of  workmen,  and  having  to  do 
with  the  safeguarding  of  conditions  of  labor  in  industrial  plants  so 
as  to  maintain  their  maximum  production  over  long  periods  of  time. 
We  made  a list  of  the  problems  that  those  people  were  actually 
facing.  Then  we  asked  ourselves:  '^What  bureaus  or  agencies,  so 
far  as  we  can  now  see,  will  be  the  rational  means  of  meeting  those 
problems,”  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a certain  number  of 
bureaus — I forget  the  exact  number  now,  but  they  are  here  desig- 
nated— would  be  capable  of  doing  that. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  to  go  to  the  organization  chart  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  see  how  tbey  had  handled  their 
problem.  Of  course,  they  had  greater  centralization  of  production 
and  their  problem  was  thus  simpler,  to  a considerable  extent,  than 
it  was  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  geographical  centralization? 

Dr.  Marshall.  I mean  not  merely  geographical  centralization 
but  I mean  centralization  of  the  administration  of  production,  with 
the  problems  of  labor  in  production.  And  I want  to  yell  at  the  top 
of  my  voice  that  it  is  labor  in  production  that  must  be  administered; 
and  centralization  of  production  is  a tremendous  issue  in  the  admin- 
istering of  labor  in  production.  That  is  the  actual  proposition  but 
I am  not  going  to  comment  on  that.  We  checked  up  this  American 
experience  and  American  organization,  as  it  had  developed  in  a 
humble  way  in  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Ordnance  Bureau  with 
the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Fortunately  at  about  that  time 
the  British  experience  was  published  as  a House  document  or,  I 
believe,  as  a Senate  document,  and  it  became  available.  So  we 
had  the  organization  chart  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  and 
the  final  outcome  was  this  list  of  services  that  we  have  here  suggested 
and  which  I will  not  read  in  detail  because  you  have  them  there. 

You  will  notice  that  this  is  the  administration  of  labor  in  pro- 
duction, and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  administer  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Government  for  war  purposes.  That  is  done  over  in 
Ordnance,  over  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  by  the  Signal 
Corps,  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  by  enterprises  here  and  there. 
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So  that  the  next  step  which  had  to  be  taken  was  the  tying  in  of 
this  organization  to  the  production  departments’  organizations, 
because  there  was  no  other  thing  possible.  If  it  had  been  the  British 
ministry  of  munitions,  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  there  would  have 
tied  it  in,  but  here  it  had  to  be  tied  in  from  outside,  so  that  we  next 
worked  on  the  manner  of  tying  it  in.  I will  not  go  into  burdensome 
details  there  because  you  want  time  to  ask  some  questions,  but  I 
will  say  that  the  way  we  went  at  it  was  to  go  to  the  production 
departments  themselves  and  ask  about  the  problems  before  them. 
We  talked  with  the  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  production  depart- 
ments, like  Snyder,  Bass,  and  Piez  of  the  Shipping  Board,  as  weU  as 
Hopkins,  and  worked  out  a device  on  which  we  could  agree.  We 
were  influenced  by  two  facts,  two  main  considerations,  first,  just 
the  logic  of  that  plan,  and,  second,  that  that  was  the  only  reasonable 
way  of  doing  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  funds. 

If  you  had  tried  to  duplicate  over  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  machinery  that  would  be  involved  in  administering  labor  in 
production  through  all  of  these  other  departments,  it  would  have 
been  a perfectly  staggering  proposition.  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  L think,  is  the  sum  asked  for,  but  that  would  not 
have  made  a start  on  any  such  proposition  as  that;  but  since  the 
Ordnance  Department  has  developed  its  labor  staff  and  could,  if  it 
were  given  a national  labor  program  to  tie  into,  administer  its  work 
under  the  terms  of  this  national  program,  thus  getting  rid  of  some 
of  the  things  that  I heard  you  discuss  just  a moment  ago,  it  could 
easily  adopt  the  device  we  suggested  and  that  made  possible  the 
proposition  of  this  budget  and  the  suggestion  of  only  an  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  necessary  for  the  general  supervision  of  that 
particular  end  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  taking  care  of  the  essential 
industries  that  are  not  immediately  contracting  with  the  Govern- 
ment but  which  have  to  be  watched  out  for,  because  if  they  too  bid 
against  the  others  they  will  disrupt  it  as  much  as  if  the  Shipping 
Board  or  anybody  else  were  doing  it.  Well,  that  device  was  worked 
out,  as  I say,  and  submitted  to  the  production  departments  con- 
cerned and  has  received  their  cordial  approval  as  being  a workable 
plan. 

It  looks  fairly  formidable,  I am  afraid,  but  I thmk  I can  sum- 
marize and  put  it  in  just  this  way:  That  what  we  were  after  there  was 
to  get  centralization  of  control,  together  with  a decentralization  of 
administration,  the  control  centralized  in  a national  labor  policy,  and 
national  labor  admmistration,  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy 
done  chiefly  by  these  production  departments  who  have  contracts 
with  these  men,  and  thus  have  the  kmd  of  control  over  them  that 
the  contracts  woidd  give.  It  is  centralization  of  control  with  decen- 
tralization of  administration,  and  the  whole  thing,  I think,  sums  up, 
at  least  it  did  m our  minds,  m this  expression:  That  what  we  musi 
have  in  this  country  is  a national  labor  program  that  must  be  rea- 
sonably definite;  that  must  be  effectively  achnmistered;  that  must 
have  centralization  of  control  and  decentralization  of  admmistration 
(and  to  get  that  you  must  have  a somid  and  decent  public  sentiment 
on  labor  matters  which,  I thmk  we  wiU  all  agree,  we  have  not  yet 
realized  in  this  coma  try  and  that  it  will  require  some  work  to  bring 
it  about) ; and  then  we  must  have  such  an  orgnization  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  industrial  plants  as  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  the 
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national  labor  program  in  a sound  and  rational  way.  Now,  that  is — 
what  shall  I call  it — the  background  or  framework  on  which  the  de- 
tails of  this  organization  are  built. 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I add  one  suggestion  at  this  point?  In 
building  this  form  of  organization  this  kind  of  information  came  to 
us,  and  Dr.  Marshall  is  more  familiar  with  the  facts:  The  Ordnance 
Bureau,  and  some  of  the  other  bureaus,  were  building  up  a system  of 
progress  reports  with  progress  charts  growing  out  of  those  progress 
reports.  They  were  getting  reports  from  the  workshops  as  to  the 
actual  progress  of  the  work,  and  if  it  was  falling  behind  the  reasons 
for  its  falling  behind.  Now,  they  were  getting  that  information  or 
are  getting  that  information  in  their  reports  of  progress.  If  it  were 
a matter  of  material  that  was  responsible  for  any  falling  down,  then 
they  would  turn  to  the  agencies  dealing  with  material;  if  it  was  a 
matter  of  labor  that  was  responsible  for  the  falling  down  they  would 
get  information  through  facts  shown  on  the  charts.  It  was  that  sort 
of  information  that  came  to  us  and  which  we  utilized  in  building 
this  form  of  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  as  I understand  the  chart,  you  put  under 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  what  is  called  a policies  board,  composed  of  his 
chief  administrators  and  of  heads  of  labor  work  in  other  departments  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  under  them  you  put  the  following 
bureaus  which  it  is  now  proposed  shall  be  created,  as  I understand 
it,  through  the  estimate  that  is  submitted 

Dr.  Marshall.  In  the  main;  but  some  of  them  are  already  in 
existence. 

The  Chairman.  First,  adjustment  service,  housing  and  trans- 
portation of  workers  service,  conditions  of  labor  service,  informa- 
tion and  education  service,  woman  in  industry  service,  training  and 
dilution  service,  and  employment  service. 

Dr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Each  of  those  services  presumably  is  to  tie  to 
the  labor  people  in  the  various  manufacturing  departments  of  the 
Government,  so  to  speak,  such  as  Ordnance  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  Shipping  Board  and  so  on. 

Dr.  Marshall.  I may  say  that  Ordnance  and  Shipping  Board  are 
also  organized  on  this  basis.  The  terminology  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  but  fundamentally  it  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  will  you  now  outline  just  what  in  your 
judgment  is  contemplated  as  the  activities  of  these  various  services, 
and  why,  and  where  the  lines  of  demarcation  are,  starting  first  with 
the  adjustment  service? 

CONTROL  OVER  PRODUCTION  BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Doctor,  before  you  do  that,  I wish  you  would  explain 
to  me  how  you  expect  to  exercise  this  control  over  the  production 
bureaus  that  you  have  heretofore  mentioned. 

Dr.  Marshall.  That  is  the  hard  part  of  it,  of  course.  The  answers 
to  that  have  to  be  several.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  this  is  the 
weakest  point  of  all,  and  I am  beginning  with  the  weakest  point. 
Something  has  to  depend  on  the  spirit  of  cooperation  of  the  pro- 
duction men.  There  is  not  the  rigid  control  such  as  would  exist  in 
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a ministry  of  munitions  where  it  is  all  centralized;  and,  accordingly, 
it  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  matter  of  cooperation.  My  first 
statement,  then,  is  that  we  have  gone  into  that  matter  very  carefully 
with  all  the  production  men,  and  they  have  assured  us  of  their 
cooperation;  not  simply  at  the  time  of  the  drafting  of  this  but  this 
time  when  I was  in  Washington  I took  the  pains  to  go  around  and 
ask  them  if  they  were  still  of  that  mind,  and  they  are  absolutely  in 
support  of  it  and  have  sent  us  letters  saying  they  wish  this  would  be 
done  as  a means  of  carrying  on  their  own  work. 

It  is  then  not  merely  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  comes  from 
good  fellowship,  but  from  their  recognition  that  their  individual  work 
can  not  be  done  except  in  terms  of  a national  labor  policy  and  a 
national  labor  administration.  That  is  pretty  helpful.  However,  I 
think  that  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  arrangement,  strong  as  it  is. 
The  second  thing  that  is  mentioned  is  this:  You  will  notice  right 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor  there  is  a policies  board,  and  in  that 
policies  board  will  be  represented  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  work, 
the  head  of  the  Quartermaster  work,  the  head  of  the  Shipping  Board 
work,  the  head  of  the  Signal  Corps  work,  etc.  So  that  those  men 
help  make  up  the  policy,  and  policies  is  there  used  in  the  sense  of 
the  admmistrative  policies  of  the  labor  administration.  Those  men 
accordingly  will  be  keen  to  cooperate  in  a thing  which  they  have 
themselves  helped  in  formulating.  That  is  the  second  thing.  The 
third  thing  appears  a little  f .rther  down,  where  you  observe  there  is 
a policies  board  of  each  of  the  services.  Now,  those  members  of  the 
policies  board  of  each  of  the  services  are  made  up,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  dotted  line,  from  the  men  actually  working  in  those  particular 
divisions  of  work  in  all  the  production  departments.  So  that  you 
have  a scheme  there  which  gives  you  what  I will  call  the  national 
labor  administration  policy,  worked  out  by  the  men  who  are  actually 
going  to  perform  it;  and  when  you  get  down  to  the  details,  the  de- 
tails are  worked  out  in  that  same  way. 

Now,  after  all,  this  is  a mere  general  statement,  and  the  proof  of 
every  pudding  is  in  its  eatmg.  So  let  us  take  a specific  case  and  see 
how  the  thing  will  pan  out,  and  the  merit  of  a specific  case  is  further- 
more to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  you  get  merely  a clearing-house 
operation,  really,  and  you  are  not  flooded  with  details  in  a centralized 
administration.  Let  us  take  a specific  case  like  this:  Should  the 
labor  laws  of  the  State  of  Vermont  be  suspended  in  order  to  secure 
greater  production  of  8-miUimeter  French  La  Belle  cartridges  in  a 
factory  at  Swanton  ? That  is  as  specific  a case  as  any  person  could 
ask.  Now  that  is  under  the  administration  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. The  8-millimeter  French  La  Belle  cartridge  is  made  under 
the  Ordnance  Department.  The  factory  at  Swanton  writes  in  to 
the  Ordnance  I^artment  saying,  ‘‘We  are  not  able  to  fulfill  your 
requirements.  We  are  not  turning  out  these  cartridges  fast  enough 
and  we  want  to  suspend  the  labor  laws  of  Vermont  and  work  a 
longer  number  of  hours  than  is  permitted.”  They  write  in  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  asking  that  the  labor  laws  be  suspended. 
Now,  over  in  the  Ordnance  Department  all  of  their  work  is  handled 
on  production  and  progress  charts  and  it  works  in  this  way:  They 
can  immediately  look  on  their  chart  and  see  whether  it  is  true,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Swanton  is  behind.  Swanton  may  be  wrong  about 
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it,  and  here  is  a particular  way  in  which  Swaiitoji  may  have  been 
wrong  about  it,  that  the  war  program  may  have  been  changed  since 
Swan  ton  had  been  informed.  Those  things  do  change  very  rapidly. 

It  might  be  possible  for  the  labor  head  of  Ordnance,  the  man 
dealing  with  working  conditions  (because  that  would  be  a working 
condition  service,  you  see),  to  simply  write  back  and  say,  '^Your 
zeal  is  very  commendable,  but  the  situation  has  changed  and  you 
are  all  right.  You  are  up  to  standard  on  it.’’  If  so,  that  ends  that 
particular  case,  and  that  case  would  never  get  up  any  higher;  but 
let  us  take  another  case.  Let  us  take  the  case  where  he  looks  at 
tne  chart  and  says,  ^‘Yes;  they  are  behind,  and  they  are  behind  on 
our  present  war  program;”  but  turning  from  that  individual  Swanton 
chart  to  the  8 millimeter  French  La  Belle  cartridge  chart  of  the  entire 
country — because  all  of  these  commodities,  tin  cups,  and  everything 
else  are  summarized  in  a final  master  chart — he  turns  to  the  master 
chart  on  8 millimeter  La  Belle  cartridges,  and  he  sees  that  while 
Swanton  is  running  way  behind  others  are  running  way  ahead,  so  he 
can  write  up  to  Swanton  and  say,  “Your  zeal  is  commendable,  and 
you  are  behind,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  you  are  pulling  up,  but  taking 
the  country  as  a whole  you  are  all  right,  and  you  do  not  need  to  break 
down  the  labor  laws  in  this  particular  situation.”  Now  that  will 
never  go  any  further.  That  case  is  cleared  right  there,  and  that  is 
aU  over  with;  but  let  us  take  another  case.  He  turns  to  his  master 
chart  and  he  finds  that  everybody  is  behind,  and  that  looks  pretty 
serious.  Now  this  is  done,  mind  you,  in  the  labor  work  of  ordnance. 

His  next  appeal  then  is  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  saying  we  are 
behind  on  this,  and  the  situation  is  bad;  something  has  got  to  be 
done;  but  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  being  higher  up  than  his  labor  man, 
may  be  able  to  say,  “That  is  true,  but  we  are  able  to  allow  some 
leeway  on  that.  That  was  the  program  we  put  out,  but  some  leeway 
will  be  permitted.”  Then  that  case  will  never  go  any  further.  Now, 
let  us  go  to  a final  case,  and  get  to  a case  where,  after  every  possibility 
has  been  exhausted,  the  output  has  got  to  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments because,  after  all  the  evidence  is  in,  we  are  short  on  8-millimeter 
cartridges  and  we  have  got  to  have  them,  and  we  will  assume  that 
Gen.  Pershing  is  demanding  them  in  great  quantities.  Now,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?  That  case  then  will  go  up  to  the  Working  Condi- 
tions Service  for  a decision  in  accordance  with  a national  policy  on 
that  matter.  Now,  of  course,  you  will  not  ask  me  what  the  national 
policy  is,  because  we  have  not  got  a national  policy  yet.  It  is  in 
process  of  formation;  but  that  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Ordnance  wants  a top  administration  to  handle. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  must  necessarily  be  a voluntary  cooperation  and 
its  success  will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  these  bureaus  to  call 
upon  this  agency  for  this  particular  activity. 

Dr.  Marshall.  No;  I would  not  put  it  in  that  way.  Remember 
I said,  or  at  least  I meant  to  put  it  in  this  form^  if  it  were  nothing 
but  voluntary  we  could  rely  upon  it,  I thought;  but  it  is  more  than 
that.  You  have  here  not  an  administration,  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
when  you  get  to  looking  at  it,  but  you  have  an  administration  that . 
was  requested  by  the  production  department  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  case  back  in  December,  that  was  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  which  the  policies  are  determined  by  the 
production  department  and  in  which  they  have  expressed  their 
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entire  accordance  and  willingness  to  build  a national  labor  admin- 
istration of  a national  labor  policy.  Now  once  that  has  been  done^ 
1 would  not  call  it  voluntary,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  if  you  mean 
by  that  there  is  no  law  compelling  them  to  do  this,  that  is  absolutely 
true,  unless  this  works  out  through  the  Overman  biU,  for  example, 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

ADJUSTMENT  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Doctor,  what  activities  do  you  propose  under  the 
item  ‘ ^ Adj  ustment  Service  ? ’ ' 

Dr.  Marshall.  That  has  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes,  upon  the  one  hand.  Adjustment  is  a broad  term  which 
would  cover  mediation,  concilation  and,  of  course,  would  cover 
adjustment  where  a dispute  had  occurred.  For  example,  the  activi- 
ties of  the  so-called  Taft-Walsh  Board  are  a phase  of  that  adjustment 
service,  and  the  activities  of  the  Taft-Walsh  Board  are  a part  of  the 
Secretary’s  national  labor  administration  called  into  existence  as  a 
part  of  this;  and  where  you  see  an  appropriation  item  for  commis- 
sioners of  conciliation,  that  is  in  part  to  cover  the  expenses  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  merely  an  extension  of  the  activities 
of  the  department  heretofore  conducted  under  the  Mediation  and 
Concihation  Board  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  Yes;  and  a unification  of  all  policies  in  that 
matter. 

Secretary  Wilson.  This  is  what  is  contemplated  growing  out  of 
the  experiences  of  war.  The  different  boards  that  have  been  con- 
stituted now  begin  to  realize,  and  the  departments  in  which  they  are 
constituted  now  begin  to  realize  that  there  must  be  some  standardiza- 
tion; that  there  must  be  some  uniformity  of  the  bases  of  adjustment; 
that  if  there  is  not  a uniform  basis  of  adjustment,  you  are  leaving 
the  element  of  discord  and  unrest  behind.  MTien  labor  disputes 
arise,  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  handle  them  on  the  basis  of 
bringing  the  Contending  elements  together,  and  let  them  work  out 
their  problems  themselves,  mutually  if  possible,  and  we  have  had 
considerable  success  in  that  respect. 

I may  say  that  a year  ago  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  disputes  that  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  had  reached  the  strike 
stage  before  we  were  advised  of  them.  To-day  there  are  less  than  30 
per  cent  of  them  that  reach  the  strike  stage  before  we  are  advised  of 
them.  The  employers  and  the  employees  both  are  seeking  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Mediation  Service.  Now  that  does  not  bring  a standardi- 
zation of  wages  or  of  conditions  of  emplo^^ment.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, however,  that  where  an  arrangement  is  entered  into,  mutually, 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  stable  and  lasting  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  im- 
posed as  a result  of  an  arbitration  board.  But  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  a failure  to  bring  about  a mutual  understanding,  and  in 
some  5 or  7 per  cent  of  the  cases  we  have  handled  we  have  been  unable 
to  bring  about  that  mutual  understanding.  That  necessitates  some 
other  method  of  reaching  that  kind  of  case,  and  to  reach  that  kind  of 
case  there  was  constituted  a conference  board  composed  of  five  rep- 
resentatives of  labor,  five  representatives  of  employers,  each  selected 
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by  associations,  and  these  groups  of  five  each  selecting  a representa- 
tive, the  group  of  five  employers  selecting  Mr.  Taft  as  a representa- 
tive and  the  group  of  employees  selecting  Mr.  Walsh  as  a representa- 
tive, making  a group  of  12  all  told. 

They  worked  out  a basis  of  adjustment  with  regard  to  standards 
and  proposed  the  creation  of  a similar  board  as  an  adjustment  board. 
The  same  board  was  made  the  adjustment  board,  to  whom  was  to  be 
referred  such  cases  as  failed  of  adjustment  hy  the  usual  processes  of 
mediation  or  by  such  agreements  or  contracts  as  may  exist  either  in 
law  or  by  mutual  agreement.  They  are  at  work  now.  They  have 
no  authority  under  existing  law  to  make  their  findings  binding.  I 
have  made  the  suggestion,  and  I think  it  will  ultimately  be  worked 
out,  and  that  before  very  long,  that  there  be  written  into  Government 
contracts  that  the  contractor  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
board,  and  that  the  workman  who  accepted  employment  in  any  in- 
dustry that  had  a contract  with  the  Government  with  this  kind  of 
provision  in  it  would  accept  it  with  the  definite  understanding  and 
agreement  that  he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  board.  If  we 
have  a provision  of  that  kind  written  into  the  contract,  then  it  gives 
a force  and  effect  to  the  decision  of  this  board.  That  is  part  of  the 
plan  we  have  in  contemplation,  and  when  the  board  gets  into  opera- 
tion and  becomes  effective,  then  there  will  be  uniformity  of  policy  in 
connection  with  it,  and  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  of  policy  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

In  fact,  if  it  is  carried  out  as  exhaustively  as  it  ought  to  be,  there 
will  be  a standardization  of  the  terminology  with  regard  to  trades 
and  definitions  with  regard  to  trades  and  a standardization  of  wages 
and  conditions  in  accordance  with  that  terminology  and  definition. 
That  will  give  a stability  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  in  our 
industrial  affairs.  Now  we  have  not  quite  reached  the  point  where 
the  board  would  have  any  power  except  the  power  it  has  by  the 
prestige  of  having  been  created  by  virtue  of  a presidential  procla- 
mation, and  that  has  given  it  a wonderful  influence.  Now  that  is 
what  we  mean  by  the  adjustment  service. 

HOUSING  AND  TRANSPORTATION  OF  WORKERS’  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  the  next  item  on  this  chart  is  “Housing  and 
transportation  of  workers’  service.”  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Dr.  Marshall.  The  housing  and  transportation  of  workers’  serv- 
ice, of  course,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  contracts  were  congested 
in  certain  areas  here,  so  that  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  workers 
had  to  be  moved  into  those  areas,  and  then  it  was  found  that  there 
were  no  housing  facilities  that  were  at  all  satisfactory  to  meet  the 
demand.  As  you  know,  the  Shipping  Board  already  has  an  act 
carrying  $50,000,000  for  taking  care  of  that,  and  one  is  now  pending 
with  another  $50,000,000  to  provide  for  the  workers  who  are  working 
on  Army  and  Navy  contracts  as  opposed  to. Shipping  Board  contracts. 
The  words  “transportation  of  workers”  is  there  inserted  because 
in  many  cases  what  is  needed  is  not  the  erection  of  houses  as  such,  but 
the  provision  of  transportation  facilities  to  some  place  where  houses 
already  exist,  sometimes  a connection  of  street  transportation; 
sometimes  putting  on  an  extra  train;  sometimes  the  building,  per- 
haps, of  a spur  of  a steam  railroad.  So  the  two  terms,  “housing 
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and  transportation  of  workers/’  are  there  included  to  express  that 
situation.  Details  of  that,  I suspect,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  take 
up  later,  will  you  not  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes.  When  the  estimates  are  before  the  com- 
mittee for  the  housing,  we  will  go  into  the  details  of  that;  that  is,  the 
estimates  for  the  apportionment  to  different  places,  and  why  that 
apportionment  is  needed.  We  will  go  into  the  details  of  that  part 
of  the  appropriation  when  we  come  before  you  again. 

CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  subject  here  is,  ^‘Conditions  of  labog 
service.” 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
subject  of  the  conditions  of  labor  service  is  what  Dr.  Marshall  de- 
scribed in  his  first  statement  as  to  the  need  for  a conditions  of  labor 
service. 

Dr.  Marshall.  That  would  include  supervision  of  the  newly 
constructed  plants  and  of  the  sanitary  and  safet}"  devices.  Of 
course  this  would  be  administered  largely  through  our  State  labor 
bureaus,  as  things  are  now  organized  in  this  country,  and  a great 
deal  of  the  inspection  work  could  be  done  through  them.  You 
could  inspect  the  ordnance  plants,  navy  plants,  etc.,  through  the 
Department  of  Labor.  That  is  the  character  of  the  wmrk. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  would  the  Department  of  Labor  exercise  any 
control  over  it  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I just  interject  a statement  at  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Certainly. 

Secretary  Wilson.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  division  for  w'hich 
an  appropriation  of  only  $50,000  is  asked  W'ill  do  all  of  the  inspectinr 
wmrk  itself.  That  wall  be  a supervisory  force,  but  later  on  you  wull 
find  a provision  or  an  estimate  for  $376,000  for  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation, and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  inspection  service,  whether 
of  this  particular  division  or  of  any  of  the  other  divisions,  will  be 
handled  through  this  inspection  division,  so  that  there  w'ill  be  a 
centralized  inspection  force,  instead  of  each  one  of  those  divisions 
having  its  own  inspection  force.  Instead  of  that,  w'e  wdll  have  one 
inspection  force  to  be  utilized  for  all  of  those  services,  and  that  is 
the  inspection  force  that  is  created  there.  Now",  w"e  have  large 
numbers  of  industrial  plants,  or,  at  least,  quite  a few"  industrial 
plants,  owmed  and  operated  by  the  Government.  Those  industrial 
plants  are  operated  w"ithout  any  standards  ha^^ing  been  established 
for  them,  and  there  is  no  inspection  of  them  by  any  other  officials 
than  the  interested  officials  in  the  establishments  themselves.  There 
ought  to  be  had  a direct  inspection  service  for  the  inspection  of  those 
governmental  plants.  They  do  not  come  within  the  regulations  of 
the  various  States,  and  so  there  ought  to  be  a governmental  inspec- 
tion service  that  could  inspect  and  report  to  the  department  or  board 
affected  the  results  of  the  inspection. 

Then,  it  is  not  expected  that  any  inspection  force  organized  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  inspect  the  plants  of  corporations  or 
individuals  working  on  Government  wmrk.  That  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  inspection  agencies;  but  there  is  a disposition 
in  Government  plants  and  in  private  plants  to  let  up  on  the  observance 
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of  sanitary  and  safety  regulations  with  the  view,  falsely,  that  they 
thereby  gain  in  efficiency,  the  result  of  which  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  accident  cost  of  production,  because  of  the  loss  of  life  and  per- 
sonal injuries.  In  addition  to  the  inspection  force  that  should  be 
provided  for  the  Government,  there  should  he  a sufficient  field  force, 
and  that  is  covered  in  that  inspection  service.  There  should  be  a 
sufficient  field  force  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  various  State  inspection 
departments,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
standards  of  safety  and  sanitation  are  maintained.  That  is  what 
we  have  in  mind  here. 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  SERVICE. 

[See  p.  2478.] 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  I would  like  to  hear  }mu  on  the  subject  of  the 
information  and  education  service. 

Dr.  Marshall.  Well,  I wish  we  could  have  gotten  a better  name 
for  it.  I hunted  for  a better  name,  but  that  is  what  we  finalty 
adopted.  The  plan  we  have  there  is  this,  that  this  national  program 
or  policy  that  is  to  be  administered  must,  of  course,  be  administered 
with  the  best  understanding  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees 
of  what  is  involved.  It  must  be  done,  we  will  say,  on  the  basis  of 
sound  public  sentiment,  and,  accordingly,  there  must  be  a service 
that  can  cooperate  with  the  other  agencies  that  are  already  operating 
to  cooperate  along  sanitary  lines,  etc.,  by  dealing  effectively  with 
public  sentiment  upon  such  matters.  But  it  is  not  a mere  public 
sentiment  matter  that  is  involved.  That  is  only  one  element  of  the 
situation.  The  other  element  of  the  situation  is  that  we  must  go 
further  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  go  before  in  this  countr}^-^  and 
get  the  machinery  into  our  local  industrial  plants  that  will  enable 
them  to  carry  but  the  labor  policy  or  program  effectively.  It  is 
literally  true,  of  course,  that  we  have  not  as  yet  in  this  country 
realizedthe  fact  that  labor  is  as  truly  a factor  in  product  as  is  finance, 
selling,  or  buying,  and  that  the  man  in  charge  of  labor,  or  the  admin- 
istrator of  labor  in  an  industrial  plant,  has  just  as  true  a function  as 
the  purchasing  agent,  the  manager,  or  the  auditor.  Now,  while  we 
have  not  made  much  progress  relatively  on  that  in  the  past,  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  present  timfe.  Just  yesterday 
the  man  in  charge  of  ordnance  work  told  me  that  they  had  had  600 
applications  for  employment  managers  from  firms  that  want  men 
to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  their  labor  work  as  a factor  in 
production.  Now,  one  of  the  things  in  contemplation  in  that  service 
was  to  promote  in  these  industrial  plants  that  sort  of  thing— the  pro- 
motion of  employment  management  as  one  of  the  bases  of  che  inscitu- 
tion,  dealing  with  it  as  a factor  in  production,  and  not  as  a welfare 
proposition  at  all.  It  is  just  a plain  cold-blooded  business  proposition. 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I add  this  further  thought  in  that  con- 
nection: The  turnover  of  labor  in  normal  times  is  tremendous  in  this 
country.  It  is  away  in  excess  of  that  which  exists  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  that  I have  had  any  knowledge  of,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Canada  and  Australia,  of  which  1 have  no 
definite  knowledge,  but  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  turnover  in  the  older 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not  unusual  in  norinal  times  to  find 
plants  with  a labor  turnover  of  from  200  to  300  per  cent  per  annum. 
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Since  the  war  there  have  been  instances  where  the  turnover  has  been 
as  high  as  100  per  cent  per  week.  Now,  you  can  not  have  a high 
standard  of  efficiency  with  such  a turnover  as  that.  No  man  can 
reach  his  highest  efficiency,  even  on  a machine,  until  he  has  been  for 
some  time  at  work  on  that  machine.  He  must  become  familiar  with 
the  machine  itself,  and  become  familiar  with  the  shop  that  he  is 
wmrking  in.  He  must  become  familiar  with  his  shopmates,  with 
the  foremen,  and  with  the  general  policy  of  the  shop,  and  with  the 
one  hundred  and  one  different  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  shop 
surroundings  before  he  can  reach  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency. 
Then,  in  addition,  there  is  the  loss  of  time  that  occurs  with  one  man 
leaving  a job  and  another  man  coming  in.  There  is  the  loss  of  time 
when  one  man  leaves  a job  until  another  man  comes  in  and  takes 
hold  of  it.  That  represents  the  individual  strike,  or  the  strike  of  the 
individual  who  is  dissatisfied  for  some  reason  or  for  no  reason  with 
the  conditions  that  he  finds  in  the  shop,  and  who  goes  on  somewhere 
else.  That  creates  more  loss  in  industry  than  all  of  the  organized 
labor  strikes  and  all  of  the  spontaneous  collective  stoppages  of  work 
that  occur  in  the  country.  It  is  far  in  excess  of  that  loss.  The  loss 
is  far  greater,  and  the  individual  strike  is  something  that  is  con- 
tinually going  on.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  employment 
management  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
conditions  of  labor,  with  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  workers,  etc., 
goes  a long  ways  toward  keeping  the  men  on  the  job  and  of  avoiding 
this  turnover  that  is  continually  taking  place.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  have  in  mind  as  a part  of  the  work  of  this  division 'that  we 
are  proposing  to  create.  There  are  a multitude  of  other  ways  in 
Avhich  a division  of  this  kind  could  be  effective  in  maintaining 
efficiency. 

WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  woman  in  industry  service. 

Dr.  Marshall.  The  importance  of  that  conies  from  the  increased 
participation  of  women  in  industry,  and  the  very  general  feeling  that 
exists,  and  which,  as  you  know,  was  thrashed  out  in  Congress  a 
couple  of  years  ago  in  considerable  detail,  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
somewhat  special  supervision  of  that  situation.  Of  course,  in 
England  the  number  of  women  introduced  into  the  ipdustries  has 
been  quite  large  because  of  the  war  situation.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ment should  be  added  that  the  service  there  suggested  does  not 
propose  any  large  wholesale  administration  of  women  in  industr}"  or 
the  separation  of  women  from  men  in  a machinelike  way  in  the  indus- 
tries, but  it  proposes,  rather,  a coordination  of  the  relationship  of 
this  public  service  to  women  in  industry,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
center  of  information  for  study  and  guidance.  That  is  a thing  in 
which  we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in  this  country  as  we 
should. 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  one  thmg  more  that  I would  like  to 
speak  of  in  that  connection,  and  that  is  the  proper  selection  of 
industries  for  the  participation  of  women.  In  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  at  the  proper 
selection  of  industries  for  women.  Now,  the  women,  of  course,  are 
the  mothers  of  our  future  generations,  and  they  ought  to  be  safe- 
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guarded  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  safeguard  them.  There  are  many 
lines  of  industry  that  women  can  be  utilized  in,  or  in  which  theiV 
activities  can  be  utilized  without  physical  injury  to  themselves,  but 
there  are  other  lines  of  industry,  participation  in  which  would  result 
in  physical  injury  to  women.  Now,  there  ought  to  be  some  Govern- 
ment agency  that  would  be  at  least  a guiding  force,  if  not  a directing 
force,  in  the  selective  determination  of  the  lines  of  industry  that  it  is 
wise  to  encourage  women  to  engage  in  for  war  purposes,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  division. 

Dr.  Marshall.  It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Ordnance 
Department,  which  has  come  into  actual  contact  with  this  question, 
has  found  it  desirable  to  set  up  such  an  agency  for  the  handling  of 
the  problems  that  came  crushing  in  on  them  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  women.  They  have  set  up  a separate  division  to 
deal  with  it. 


TRAINING  AND  DILUTION  SERVICE. 


Mr.  BimNES.  I think  you  have  already  explained  to  the  chairman 
in  your  preliminary  statement  what  you  meant  by  the  training  and 
dilution  service. 

Dr.  Marshall.  It  might  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  have  it  made 
clear  that  this  service  simply  fits  in  with  other  national  organizations 
dealing  with  such  matters.  For  example,  you  have  your  Army 
committee  for  the  training  of  workers  who  are  actually  enlisted  in  the 
Arm}y  and  there  is  the  vocational  education  board,  and  other  agen- 
cies. I will  simply  say  with  regard  to  this  service  that  in  every 
phase  of  the  work  we  consulted  with  the  agencies  now  at  work  in 
this  field  to  see  if  there  would  be  any  overlapping,  or  whether  the 
things  that  should  be  done  were  being  properly  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  believe  that  no  conflict  exists  between  the 
work  you  propose  here  and  the  work  they  are  doing  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  They  have  all  agreed  that  there  would  be  no 
conflict. 

Secretary  Wilson.  What  is  needed  most  is  not  training  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Government  itself,  but  a guidance  by  which  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  can  be  brought  to  a realization  of  the  need  of 
furnishing  intensive  training  because  of  the  dilution  that  has  taken 
place.  Take  for  illustration  the  shipbuilding  corporations:  It  was 
necessary  to  build  up  rapidly  a great  shipbuilding  organization,  and 
in  building  it  up  rapidly  there  was  necessarily  the  bringing  in  of 
large  numbers  of  partly  skilled  and  unskilled  men.  Naturally,  they 
call  not  maintain  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  on  the  average  as  it 
existed  when  the  proper  proportion  of  skilled  men  had  been  used. 
Now,  there  has  been  no  system  organized  and  there  is  no  general 
system  by  which  these  men  can  be  intensively  trained  to  perform 
their  duties  according  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  It  is 
not  intended  that  the  Government  shall  institute  and  run  such  insti- 
tutions for  intensive  training,  but  that  the  Government  shall  en- 
deavor to  develop  general  systems  applicable  to  the  different  indus- 
tries, so  that  in  the  shops  intensive  training  can  take  place  to  meet- 
the  dilution  that  has  been  introduced. 
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The  Chairman.  I understand,  Mr.  Hale,  that  you  were  with  Dr. 
Marshall  in  the  industrial  service  section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  and  assisted  the  advisory  labor  council  in  laying  out  this 
program  and  in  preparing  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

REORGANIZATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairman.  Turning,  then,  to  House  Document  No.  951,  the 
first  estimate  is  for  conciliation,  under  section  8,  etc. 

COMMISSIONERS  OF  CONCILIATION,  ADJUSTMENT  BOARDS,  WAR  LABOR 

BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Under  section  8 of  the  act  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  appoint 
conciliators  whenever  in  his  judgment  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor  warranted  such  action. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  conciliators  had  only  the  function  that  their 
name  indicated,  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  between 
labor  and  capital — they  had  no  power  of  compelling  a settlement  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  No;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  organization  existed  prior  to  this  proposed 
rearrangement,  Mr.  Kerwin  was  in  charge  of  this  activity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  subject  to  the  statement,  however,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  himself  is  directly  charged  with  that  duty  in  the  law, 

. and  has  always  acted  in  personal  touch  with  it.  Mr.  Kerwin  has  the 
actual  general  direction  of  it,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Secretary  and  through  Mr.  Kerwin, 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time  conciliators  appointed  to  deal 
with  special  disputes? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Kerwin  in  the  legislative 
bill  hearings  that  there  had  been  some  25  to  34  of  such  conciliators  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  they  vary  in  number  from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  were  appointed  at  $10  a day  and  their 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Some  of  them  were  paid  $8  a day,  but  most  of  them 
were  paid  $10  and  they  are  now  on  the  pay  roll  at  those  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  on  the  pay  rolls  permanently  or  simply 
for  specific  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  They  vary.  Some  of  them  are  on  the  pay  rolls  almost 
constantly. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I judge  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  of  them  were 
on  the  pay  roll  permanently,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
continuously  assigned.  .They  were  appointed  to  each  specific  job 
and  when  that  job  was  over,  if  another  job  had  developed  in  the 
meantime  in  which  their  services  could  be  utilized,  they  were  assigned 
to  another  job.  That  has  kept  about  25  of  them  continuously  on  the 
pay  roll.  The  balance  of  them  have  been  on  the  pay  roll  only  from 
time  to  time. 
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The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  this  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  there  have  been  a number  of  agencies  which  have  come  up 
incident  to  the  war,  dealing  with  matters  of  dispute  between  capital 
and  labor? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  agencies,  and  under  wiiat 
bureaus,  there  have  been  dealings  with  such  matters  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I do  not  believe  1 could  give  you  the  whole  number, 
because  some  of  them  have  come  into  existence  and  gone  out.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  the  adjustment  board  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  which  is  probably  the  most  important  board. 
There  was  the  contonment  adjustment  board — I think  it  is  still  in 
existence — which  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes  in  the  building  of  cantonments  for  the  Army.  There 
was  also  in  the  Shipping  Board  another  adjustment  board,  under 
the  emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  a longshoreman’s  board  for  dis- 
putes with  longshoremen,  as  well  as  the  one  for  the  shipyards.  I 
think  that  covers  the  principal  boards  created.  But  the  President’s 
mediation  commission,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  was  chair- 
man and  which  went  through  the  West,  brought  about  the  creation 
at  various  points,  through  their  suggestion,  of  adjustment  boards  on 
agreements  which  were  made  between  capital  and  labor  at  those 
points  in  certain  industries.  There  were  five  of  such  altogether,  as 
I recall  it.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  not  created  for  the  war  but 
existing  by  statute,  is  the  Raihvay  Mediation  Service  and  Adjust- 
ment Service,  of  which,  I think.  Judge  Chambers  is  the  head.  I 
think  this  covers  all  the  boards  that  now  exist. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I may  add  also  that  there  has  been  in  the  Navy 
Department  continuously  a board  for  the  determination  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  in  the  vicinity  of  navy  yards.  That  has  been 
of  long  standing,  and  the  War  Department  follows,  not  in  identical 
language,  but  along  similar  lines,  with  regard  to  the  wages  in  the 
arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  pursuant  to  a requirement  of 
law  that  their  wages  shall  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  accord 
with  wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  vicinity. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  ones  you  have  enumerated, 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  invited  capital  and  labor  to  create  some  machinery 
for  a general  study  and  adjustment  of  these  questions,  did  you  not? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes.  On  January  4,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  question  of  the 
formulation  of  a war  labor  program  was  taken  up  by  the  council  to 
the  President.  The  President  decided  that  the  formulation  of  a war 
labor  program  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  war  labor  program  should 
be  headed  into  the  Department  of  Labor.  When  the  President  came 
to  that  conclusion,  I created  the  advisory  council  which  I told  you 
of  yesterday.  One  of  the  first  things  recommended  by  the  advisory 
council  to  me  was  that  a conference  board  of  representatives  of  the 
industrial  conference  board — an  organization  composed  of  manu- 
facturers— and  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
be  created  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a labor  adjustment  policy. 
I approved  of  that  recommendation  and  immediately  asked  these 
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two  organizations  to  recommend  to  me  the  names  of  men  for  appoint- 
ment. I appointed  the  men  they  recommended.  The  group  of  man- 
ufacturers selected  Mr.  Taft  and  the  group  of  representatives  of 
workmen  selected  Mr.  Walsh,  and  that  constituted  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  First,  let  me  see  if  this  is  not  the  situation:  The 
manufacturing  group  named  5 men  and  the  labor  group  named  5 
men,  with  the  right  of  each  group  of  5 to  choose  an  additional  man, 
making  a board  of  12.  The  5 labor  people  chose  ^Ir.  Walsh  and 
the  5 representatives  of  capital  chose  former  President  Taft,  and 
those  12  constituted  this  board? 

Secretary  Wilson.  This  conference  board,  yes.  The  conference 
board  met  here  in  the  city  and  proceeded  to  work  out  a program  of 
labor  adjustment  that  would  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  They 
worked  out  that  program,  and  a part  of  the  program  was  the  creation 
of  an  adjustment  board  constituted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  been  constituted,  and  selected  by  the  same  agencies.  I 
consulted  with  the  President  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
would  select  the  same  board  as  the  adjustment  board  that  had  been 
the  conference  board.  Another  portion  of  the  plan  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  no  one  adjustment  board  can  possibly  handle  all  of  the 
adjustments  that  will  come  before  them  for  consideration,  and  it 
was  proposed  in  the  plan  that  there  should  be  local  adjustment 
boards  to  deal  with  the  minor  matters  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  principal  board — the  national  adjustment  board — might 
define  relative  to  appeals.  That  board  has  organized  or  is  in  process 
of  organizing.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to 
select  local  boards  for  adjustment  purposes  has  not  yet  been  fully 
developed  by  them.  Consequently,  we  are  not  in  position  to  deter- 
mine what  the  cost  of  operation  during  the  coming  year  will  be  in 
that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  date  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  original  advisory  board  as  to  a plan  adopted,  and 
when  were  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Taft  appointed  on  the  now  existing 
board  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  It  was  long  after  these  estimates  were  put  in. 

Secretary  Wilson.  About  one  month  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  entire  board  of  12  people  been  created  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  actually  in  existence  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  working  out  the  details  as  to  where  and 
how  there  shall  be  appointed  the  local  boards  that  may  deal  with 
minor  matters  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I believe  you  testified  yesterday  that  it  was  your 
idea  of  the  way  this  board  would  get  jurisdiction  and  power  to  work, 
over  and  beyond  that  which  had  pertained  to  conciliators  only,  that 
there  should  be  placed  in  contracts  made  by  the  Government  with 
manufacturers  a clause  binding  the  manufacturers  to  accept  the 
findings  of  this  national  board  of  conciliation,  and  that  in  turn  the 
manufacturer,  in  making  contracts  with  laborers,  should  require  of 
the  laborer  an  obligation  on  his  part  to  abide  by  any  decision  of  this 
board  touching  disputes  between  him  and  the  manufacturer. 
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Secretary  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  part  of  the  policy  that  I have  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  powers  of  this  hoard. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  has  the  board  adopted  that  viewpoint? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  board  has  not  yet  adopted  that  viewpoint. 
The  viewpoint  is  under  consideration  by  the  President  at  the  present 
time,  because,  even  though  the  board  might  adopt  the  viewpoint,  the 
board  can  not  put  it  into  effect  unless  the  executive  dejrartments  of 
the  Government  agree  to  its  being  put  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  indorsed  your  recommendation  to  the 
President  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  stands,  then,  simply  as  your  proposal? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir  ; as  my  proposal,  without  yet  having 
been  adopted  by  this  war  labor  board  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  war  labor  board  to  be  a statutory  board 
at  all  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a statutory  board,  but  is 
selected  under  the  provisions  of  section  8 of  the  organic  act  of  the 
department. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  in  contemplation  touching  estimates  for 
its  personnel  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  comes  out  of  that  same  organization  of 
the  conciliation  work  of  the  department,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  wh}^ — because  we  have  had  hi  contemplation  the  evolving 
of  some  plan  of  this  kind — that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  have  additional  funds  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  contemplated,  or  has  your  scheme  developed 
to  the  point  where  you  know  whether  the  activities  of  this  board  that 
you  call  the  war  labor  board  will  absorb  or  make  unnecessary  the 
activities  of  the  conciliators? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  absorb 
and  make  unnecessary  the  work  of  the  conciliators.  It  may  develop 
that  it  will  become  a more  practical  or  better  way  of  handling  the 
conciliation  work  to  have  conciliation  work  handled  under  the  dnec- 
tion  of  this  board,  but  there  will  necessarily  have  to  be  conciliation 
work  done.  It  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  where  it  has  been 
found  necessary  or  even  practical  to  turn  the  conciliation  work  over 
to  the  board,  and  the  conciliation  division  is  simply  going  on  with 
its  conciliation  work  as  it  has  been  going  on  with  it.  When  they 
find  cases  that  they  are  unable  to  bring  to  a satisfactory  determina- 
tion by  conciliatory  methods,  they  will  hand  them  over  to  this  board 
for  consideration,  and  this  board  is  now  dealing  with  several  cases  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  board’s  function,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a plan  as  you  have  suggested,  or  in  the  absence  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or  employer,  is  that  of 
acting  as  a sort  of  higher  conciliatory  party  that  uses  its  good  offices 
without  the  power  to  enforce  its  decrees  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  with  this  difference:  In  the  concilia- 
tion work  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  hear  both  sides  and  to 
determine  which  was  right  or  wrong,  or  to  modify  the  claims  of  either 
party  by  a decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  In  conciliation  work 
the  effort  is  to  find  a common  ground,  but  under  this  method  there 
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is  the  purpose  of  hearing  both  sides  and  then,  when  both  sides  have 
been  heard,  of  rendering  a decision  as  to  the  conditions  that  should 

obtain.  . 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  board  is  not  simply  to  try  to 
settle  the  disputes,  but  is  to  try  to  settle  the  disputes-  upon  terms 
which  shall  not  only  be  satisfactory  to  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, but  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  having  m mind 
the  Government’s  needs  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  This  bopd  will  be  a board  whose 
function  will  be  judicial.  The  conciliation  work  is  a work  whose 
functions  are  simply  diplomatic.  That  makes  the  cUstinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  name  of  this  board  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
its  activities  were  to  be  wholly  in  relation  to  industries  in  wliich  the 
Government  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  connection  with 

war  work.  • • i i 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  purpose  of  the  war-labor  board  is  to  deal 
with  war  work  and  with  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  war  times.. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  creating  it.  It  is  purely  a war  emergency 
proposition,  and  is  not  intended  to  function  in  those  cases  that  are 
not  connected  with  the  war. 

^'Ir.  Mondell.  In  that  respect  its  functions  and  its  activities  are 
not  covering  so  broad  a ground  as  that  covered  by  your  commissioners 
of  conciliation? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No,  sir;  it  wiU  not  cover  so  broad  a ground. 
It  was  not  intended  or  created  for  the  purpose  of  covering  so  broad 
a ground,  but  in  actual  practice  it  mil  cover  just  as  wide  a ground, 
although  the  purpose  of  creating  it  was  to  deal  purely  with  the  war 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  aU  of  the  work  now  is  Avar  Avork,  so 
that  its  activities  aauII  be  just  as  wide. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  likely  to  be  the  practical  result  of  its 
creation. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  various  activities  in  the  Shipping 
Board  and  in  these  other  operations  looking  to  the  adjustment  of 
labor  disputes.  What,  if  any,  arrangement  or  agreement  has  been 
had  or  contemplated  looking  to  making  them  subordinate  to  this. 
Avar-labor  board  or  to  making  them  cooperate  Avith  that  board  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Nothing  but  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
matter  with  a view  to  contralizing  all  of  that  AA’ork  in  this  one  board. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Shipping  Board’s  adjustment 
board  has  been  a successful  board.  lYliile  it  has  had  a great  many 
months  in  AA^hich  there  Avere  contentions  and  countercontentions,  its 
ultimate  awards  have  been  very  generally  accepted  by  all  sides,  as  a 
result  of  AA^hich  we  have  not  a solitary  labor  dispute  in  a shipbuilding 
yard  to-day.  Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  wiU  give  up  its  adjustment  board  arrangement,  tho 
AAmrking  of  which  thus  far  has  been  so  successful,  until  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  board  that  has  noAV  been  created  is  equally  com- 
petent to  handle  the  situation.  So,  naturally,  theA"  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  yield  that  part  of  their  adjustment  work.  But  so  far  as  the 
longshore  AVork  is  concerned  the  adjustment  Avork  of  the  Shipping 
Board  has  been  principally  in  the  harbor  of  Noav  York,  and  the 
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adjustments  there  have  not  been  accepted  l)y  })oth  sides  with  the 
same  unanimity  and  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  have  been  accepted 
in  the  shipbuilding  operations.  There  is  now  pending  before  the 
war  labor  hoard  an  appeal  from  certain  portions  of  the  workmen  from 
the  awards  that  have  been  made  by  the  adjustment  board  of  the 
Shipping  Board  in  connection  with  the  labor  situation  in  New  York 
Harbor.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  assuming  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  that  kind  would  be  considered  by  the  war  labor  board  itself 
when  the  question  comes  before  it.  They  have  not  yet  fully  deter- 
mined whether  it  is  advisable  to  inject  themselves  into  a situation  of 
that  kind. 

ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Secretary  has  very  interestingly  outlined 
the  situation  as  it  has  been  and  its  evolution  into  the  present  situa- 
tion. Coming  to  your  estimate,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  had 
for  conciliation  purposes  $175,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  fund  now  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  As  of  what  date  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  of  the  most  recent  date  for  which  you  have  the 
figures. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  most  recent  date  was  when  we  made  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  March  1. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  was  before  March  1.  It  was  made  as  of  March  1. 
Then  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Kerwin,  who  told  me  that  they  would 
have  about  $75,000  left  on  March  1 for  use  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year  1918. 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I add  that  in  a statement  made  for  my 
information  just  a few  days  ago  Mr.  Kerwin  stated  that  there  was 
now  unused  $30,000  as  the  available  balance  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
that  that  $30,000  would  not  be  ample  to  meet  the  conciliation  obli- 
gations and  run  this  new  work  taken  on  by  the  creation  of  the  war 
labor  board.  It  was  by  virtue  of  that  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Kerwin,  coming  from  our  disbursing  office,  that  I took  up  the  question 
of  making  a deficiency  estimate,  because  of  the  shortage  of  the  funds 
available. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understood  what  you  have  stated  informally 
to  me,  the  President  gave  you  assurances  that  the  needs  of  the 
department  would  be  met  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  President  assured  me  that  he  would  take 
care  of  every  deficit. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  transitory 
situation  that  you  have  been  in,  you  have  not  pressed  the  deficiency 
estimate  that  corresponds  with  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  estimate  we 
are  now  considering  is  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Wilson.  My  own  judgment  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
would  be  of  very  little  value  to  us  now  to  secure  a deficiency  appro- 
priation, because  before  you  could  give  the  estimate  proper  con- 
sideration, and  before  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  could  make  the 
appropriation,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be  close  at  hand, 
and  we  would  not  be  in  a position  to  proceed.  For  that  reason 
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we  have  no  desire  to  press  for  a deficiency  appropriation  in  connec- 
tion with  this. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  may  consider  the  deficiency  estimates 
as  being  disregarded,  not  only  for  this  Board  of  Conciliation,  but  for 
these  other  activities.  That  is  the  estimate  found  in  House  Document 
No.  950? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  however,  asked  and  obtained  $200,000 
in  the  legislative  bill  for  the  conciliation  work  that  the  department 
had  been  doing  prior  to  the  creation  of  this  Taft  War  Labor  Board. 
You  are  asking  now  $400,000,  and  what  we  would  like  to  know  is 
the  basis  on  which  you  estimate  an  expenditure  of  what  amounts 
to  $600,000  for  this  work. 

^Ir.  Hale.  I will  have  to  answer  that  in  the  way  in  which  the  esti- 
mate was  originally  made  up.  It  was  based  on  a deficiency  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  In  the  first  place,  we  assumed  that  there 
would  be  two  different  kinds  of  services;  first,  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  conciliation  service,  and,  second,  a development  of  the 
adjustment  service.  Now,  for  the  first,  or  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  conciliation  service,  we  figured  that  30  additional  conciliators 
would  be  necessary.  That  meant  30  for  the  year  1919,  as  well  as  for 
the  four  months  that  I have  been  talking  about  as  the  basis.  That 
is  all  the  estimate  we  made  for  the  increase  in  the  conciliation  service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  there  the  expense  of  the  30 
additional  conciliators  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  30  additional  conciliators  are  figured  at  $10  per 
day.  That  would  be  for  the  year,  assuming  that  they  are  em- 
ployed constantly,  and  those  men  will  be  necessarily  employed  con- 
stantly, for  the  30  conciliators  at  $10  per  day,  an  increase  for  the 
conciliation  service  amounting  to  $159,600. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  the  ones  that  you 
have  estimated  for  in  connection  with  the  legislative  bill  and  for 
which  you  got  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  $200,000  estimate  contemplated  the  employ- 
ment of  how  many  conciliators  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  present  actual  basis  upon  which  the  conciliation 
service  is  now  operated  (except  the  expenses  of  the  Taft-Walsh 
Board)  is  as  follows: 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation;  12  commissioners,  at  111  per  day;  1 com- 
missioner, at  $8  per  day;  17  commissioners,  at  |10  per  day;  2 commis- 


sioners, at  $15  per  day  (all  constantly  employed) $124, 100 

Executive  clerk 2,000 

Record  clerk 1,  800 

Conciliators  not  constantly  employed 10, 000 

Transportation 24,  000 

Subsistence 38,400 

Miscellaneous 9,  600 


206,  900 

Note. — When  the  estimate  of  $200,000  was  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  in 
October,  1917,  the  basis  was  not  so  high  as  at  present.  The  present  basis  above  out- 
lined represents  substantially  the  detail  of  Mr.  Kerwin’s  estimate  when  he  testified 
before  the  committee  on  Jan.  26,  1918. 
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INCREASE  NECESSARY. 

Salaries; 

In  Washington — 

Director $5, 000 

Clerk 1,  800 

Clerk 1,400 

2 clerks , at  $1 , 200 2 , 400 

For  National  War  Labor  Board  (Taft-Walsh) — 

Compensation  of  board  members — 

Chairmen,  2 at  $25  per  day  when  actually  employed — 
estimated  at  actual  employment  for  entire  year  (this 

includes  all  expenses) 18,  250 

10  members,  at  $11  per  day  when  actually  employed — 
estimated  at  actual  employment  for  one-half  of  year. . 20,  570 

Secretary  for  board ■ 5,  000 

Clerk 1,  800 

Clerk 1,600 

4 clerks,  at  $1,200 4,  800 

Field  force: 

Commissioners  of  conciliation;  30  commissioners,  at  an  average  of 

$10  per  day  for  entire  year 109,  500 

To  act  on  local  adjustment  boards:  26  conciliators,  at  an  average  of 

$10  per  day  for  entire  year 68,  900 

To  assist  War  Labor  Board  in  creating  local  boards  and  for  other 

purposes:  5 conciliators,  at  $10  per  day  for  entire  year 18,  250 

Subsistence  for  new  conciliators 50, 000 

Transportation 3 7 , 500 

Miscellaneous 14,  630 

Rental  for  13  field  offices  for  adjustment  boards,  at  $75  per  month. . 11,  700 

Stenographic  reports  of  hearings 20,  000 

393, 100 

Total  of  disbursements  on  present  basis  of  actual  operation 206,  900 

Total  estimates  of  necessary  increase 393, 100 

600,  000 

TAFT-WALSH  BOARD. 


The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  this  expense  there  are  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  Taft-Walsh  Board  and  its  activities.  What 
estimate  have  you  made  for  them,  if  any? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  included  in  the  estimate  above  given.  I simply 
assumed  that  they  would  be  paid  as  conciliators,  and  the  number  of 
conciliators  here  is  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  including  their  salaries, 
within  that  number,  and  the  estimate  for  next  year  is  increased  in 
order  to  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  for  the  record  what  the  expense  for 
the  month  of  April  is  ? Has  this  board  been  working  all  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  No;  I do  not  think  so. 

Secretary  WTlson.  The  expense  for  the  month  of  April  is  very 
meager.  I could  not  give  you  an  accurate  statement  now,  but  I 
could  by  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  in  making  up  the  estimates 
you  estimated  continuous  service  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  Taft 
Board,  12  in  number? 

Mr.  Hale.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a part  of  the  30  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I did  not,  because,  in  the  first  place— — 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  That  is  what  I understood  you  to  say 
just  a moment  ago,  that  you  did. 
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Ml'.  Hale.  Well,  let  me  explain.  I assumed  that  this  estimate 
must  take  care  of  any  board  that  should  be  created,  but  at  the 
time  this  estimate  was  made  there  was  no  Taft  Board  in  existence 
and  the  number  of  men  on  the  Taft  Board  was  not  known,  and  it 
was  not  knovm  whether  there  would  be  that  khid  of  a board  here  in 
Washington  or  whether  they  would  be  paid  all  the  tune  or  not.  The 
above  detailed  estimate  shows  how  this  has  been  figured.  (See  p. 
1632.) 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Did  you  not  say  a moment  ago  that  in  your  esti- 
mate for  the  increase  of  30  vou  did  have  in  mmd  the  Taft  Board  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I did. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  As  additional  conciliators  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  and  I do  still  say  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  did  you  assume  that  the  12  mem- 
bers of  the  Taft  Board  would  be  constantly  employed  ? In  other 
words,  to  what  extent  did  that  enter  mto  the  computation  of  the 
iucreased  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  As  a matter  of  fact  I assumed,  when  I made  that 
estimate,  that  there  would  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  people  on 
that  board  constantly  employed  and  who  would  be  paid  as  conciliatoi*s 
right  along,  but  I supposed  there  would  be  employees  of  the  board 
constantly  employed,  assistants,  rather  than  the  members  of  the 
board  itself,  although  there  might  be  a chairman  constantly  em- 
ployed; I assmned  that  possibly  one  man  on  the  board  would  be  con- 
stantly employed.  As  I say,  at  the  time  the  estunate  was  made 
the  number  of  the  men  on  the  board  was  not  known  and  it  was  not 
knoAvn  whether  there  would  be  a board.  I therefore  simply  assumed 
that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  a service  like  that  which  would 
require  two  or  three  men  to  be  constantly  employed.  I have  since 
changed  my  mind  about  that  and  the  detail  is  shovm  in  the  foregoing 
estimate.  (See  p.  1632.) 

Tile  Chairman.  What  Ihnitation,  if  any,  is  there  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  to  the  pay  that  shall  be  given  to  these  conciliators  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  not  any  limitation  hi  this  proposition. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  what  we  have  in  mmd  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  membei's  of  the  board.  I have  in  niuid  niakuig  the 
compensation  of  ^Ii'.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh  S25  per  day,  while  actually 
employed,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  Sll  per  day, 
when  actually  employed,  with  no  allowance  for  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  but,  of  coui'se,  their  travelmg  expenses  provided  for. 
That  is  what  I have  hi  iiihid  as  to  compensation  for  the  members  of 
this  board,  and  I arrived  at  that  conclusion  because  I felt  that  the 
amount  of  $11  per  day  would  be  ample  to  cover  all  of  the  per  diem 
expenses  of  any  member  of  the  board  no  matter  what  his  standard 
of  livhig  might  have  been,  and  that  that  would  be  the  only  way  by 
which  we  could  really  pay  their  per  diem  expenses,  because  we  could 
not  do  it  on  an  allowance  of  $4  per  day  and  because  most  of  those 
men  live  hi  a better  way  than  that. 

As  far  as  ]\Ir.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh  are  concerned,  who  are  really 
the  directors  of  the  work  and  who  would  be  living  here  and  devoting 
rnore  of  their  time  to  the  work,  I felt  they  shoidd  have  some  addi- 
tional compensation,  and  so  I have  in  mind  paying  Mr.  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Taft  $25  per  day,  the  others  $11  per  day  anS  no  per  diem  allow- 
ance. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  really  a joint  chairmanship.  As  yet 
no  chairman  has  been  designated  and  they  simply  select  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Walsh  alternatively  in  presiding  when  they  have  conferences  or 
hearings. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  supply  that  board  with  a certain 
clerical  force  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  about  that? 

Secretary  Wilson.  My  own  conception  of  the  whole  situation  is 
this:  That  there  was  no  way,  in  the  present  state  of  development, 
by  which  we  could  actually  state  what  clerical  force  would  be  neces- 
sary for  this  board  or  any  local  board  they  might  create  or  what 
number  of  conciliators  would  be  necessary  during  the  year,  so  that 
we  could  only  anticipate  and  make  a close  guess  and  have  a lump  sum 
for  the  handling  of  the  work  of  that  board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  limitation  on  what  you 
could  pay  for  clerical  work  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  There  is  not  in  this  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a situation  that  ought  to  be 
permitted  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  there  being  a 
limitation  placed  upon  the  rates  that  shall  be  paid  for  clerical  assist- 
ance. If  Congress  feels  a limitation  should  be  placed  upon  them  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  limitation  being  included.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  clerks,  however,  and  the  number  of  conciliators,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  anticipate  what  the  number  will  be,  and  we  can 
only  approximate  that,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  develop- 
ing work,  as  shown  in  the  above  estimate.  (See  p.  — .) 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  for  you  to  submit  with 
your  notes  what  you  think  would  be  a skeleton  organization  here  in 
Washington  and  then  what  limitations  there  should  be  as  to  the 
salaries  to  be  paid  to  clerical  employees  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Thus  far  we  have  had  a meager  organization 
in  Washington.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate  it  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion is  shown  in  the  above  statement.  (See  p.  — .) 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  have  you  and  who  is  now  in 
charge  of  this  work  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  The  only  organization  we  have  had  is  Mr. 
Kerwin,  who  has  been  directing  the  work  for  me,  and  two  stenog- 
raphers, or  clerks,  who  have  been  handling  the  general  work  coming 
over  my  desk.  That  is  the  only  organization  we  have  had  here  in 
Washington  handling  this  work,  the  executive  clerk  of  the  department 
and  a stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  Mr.  Walsh  and  Mr.  Taft  created  any  sort 
of  an  organization  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  idea  is  that  one  of  these  gen- 
tlemen would  be  here  and  on  duty  practically  all  the  time,  I assume  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I think  they  would  be  here  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  for  the  first  four  or  five  months  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  for  a board  of  this  sort 
to  be  in  session  a good  deal  of  the  time,  as  a whole  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes. 
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Mi\  Mondell.  I think  you  are  overoptimistic  in  having  the  idea 
that  it  would  not  be  necessar}’  for  these  people  to  be  in  session  most 
of  the  time. 

Secretary  Wilson.  My  judgment  is  that  they  will  certainly  be 
active  for  the  fii’st  four  or  five  months,  but  after  that  time  I can  not 
be  perfectly  sure. 

AVORKING  CONDITIONS  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  estimate  is  A\mrking  conditions  service, 
for  AATich  you  have  an  estimate  of  S52,100  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  Avas  that  estimate  determined  ( 

^Ir.  Hale.  In  the  first  place,  to  determine  that  estimate  we  made 
an  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  Avorking  conditions  service  and  of  the 
various  persons  in  that  service.  In  other  Avords,  we  provided  first  a 
director,  with  a salary  of  $5,000.  It  Avas  the  judgment  of  the  labor 
council  that  it'Avould  be  necessary  to  pay  a man  at  the  head  of  that 
service  as  much  as  $5,000.  We  analyzed  his  duties  and  determined 
that  it  Avas  necessary  to  have  two  assistant  directors,  one  of  Avhom 
would  be  a Avoman. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one  assistant  director  Avould  be  sufficient  if  it 
Avere  not  necessary  to  tie  in  the  Avomen’s  Avork  in  this  connection; 
the  only  necessity  for  tAvo  AA^as  because  the  Avomen’s  Avork  is  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  this  working  conditions  service.  Then  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  clerks  and  the  different  salaries  is  shoAA'n  in 
the  detailed  statement — three  clerks  at  $1,800,  five  at  $1,400,  and  10 
at  $1,200,  the  latter,  of  course,  being  stenographers,  largely.  The 
other  objects  of  expenditure  Avere  rental,  transportation,  subsistence, 
and  miscellaneous,  as  shoAAm.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  employed,  it  Avas  assumed  that  there  Avould  not  be 
a field  force  attached  to  this  service,  because  the  field  force  is  used 
largely  through  the  other  departments,  according  to  the  scheme  AATich 
Dr.  Marshall  explained  yesterday,  and  AAdiatever  field  force  is  neces- 
sary is  consolidated  in  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  subse- 
quent service  called  the  investigation  service.  Therefore  we  provide 
onH  for  the  force  in  Washington,  on  the  assumption,  hoAA’ever,  that 
some  of  these  higher-paid  clerks — the  $1,800  clerks — will  be  obliged 
to  be  traveling  considerably  and  aauU  be  at  various  points  in  the 
countiy  and  aauII  not  all  be  in  Washington  at  once.  The  purpose  of 
making  this  number  as  great  as  it  is,  although  it  i^  small,  Avas  that 
the  AA'ork  is  new,  and  policies  must  be  Avorked  out  and  developed  in 
Washington.  Tlie  Iavo  assistant  directors,  one  a woman,  Avould  give 
most  of  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  present  standard  of 
Avorking  conditions  and  report  on  those  subjects  with  reference  to 
Avar  standards  that  must  be  maintained. 

In  other  Avords,  there  is  a great  detailed  mass  of  Avork  in  connection 
Avith  working  conditions  Avhich  involves  the  investigation  of  the  fac- 
tory laws  of  all  the  States,  of  A\"ar  contracts,  and  of  actual  conditions 
in  the  shops.  If  it  Avere  not  for  the  cooperation  of  the  other  depart- 
ments this  force  Avould  be  entirely  inadequate.  As  to  the  rental  of 
quarters  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  aauU  see  that  analyzed  on 
page  20  of  this  brief.  The  quarters  necessary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  estimated  to  be  six  rooms,  with  a total  square-foot  area 
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of  1,800  square  feet;  that  the  rental  would  be  $1.50  a square  foot, 
making  $2,700.  Subsistence  and  transportation  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
the  year  1917.  There  they  had  a somewhat  similar  problem  in  put- 
ting into  effect  the  child-labor  law,  although,  of  course,  it  was  not  so 
hurried  or  so  pressing.  Still,  we  took  as  our  basis  their  experience 
as  to  subsistence,  and  transportation.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is 
somewhat  less  than  that,  for  the  reason  that  it  works  largely  through 
the  other  departments.  As  to  the  other  items  under  the  miscella- 
neous head,  they  are  shown  on  page  — . The  miscellaneous  head 
includes  stationery,  envelopes,  furniture,  floor  coverings,  filing  equip- 
ment, ice,  brooms,  street  car  tickets,  lighting,  heating,  freight,  ex- 
pressage,  telephone  and  telegraph  charges,  typewriters,  adding  ma- 
chines, etc.,  lumber  and  packing  boxes,  incandescent  electric  lamps, 
electrical  and  engineering  supplies,  etc.  Many  of  those  items  are,  of 
course,  small. 

The  rental  of  quarters  is  explained^ — and  the  same  basis  is  used  in 
all  of  these  estimates — on  page  44  of  this  brief,  where  it  is  shown 
where  we  got  the  data  for  estimating  the  rental  of  quarters.  That 
was  largely  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  is  chief  clerk  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  The  brief  explains  each  one  of  the  items  as  well 
as  I could  explain  them.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  desks,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  raised  yesterday,  wdl  be  found  in  here  at 
$45  a desk,  which  was  the  figure  given  me  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
department;  desk  chairs  are  figured  at  $12  per  chair  and  other  chairs 
at  $5  per  chair,  and  tables  at  $8.  That  is  lower  than  the  rate  which 
was  given  me  by  the  chief  clerk,  which  I thought  was  too  high.  The 
number  of  rooms  have  been  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
people  and  simply  as  to  how  many  rooms  those  people  would  occupy. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  director  of  the  service  would  have  a room  to 
himself,  and  that  the  others  would  occupy  space  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  duties. 

The  Chaiuman.  What  present  functions  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  are  to  be  absorbed  by  this  working  conditions  service  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  So  far  as  I am  aware  there  are  no  functions  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  will  be  absorbed  by  this,  because  it  is 
entirely  new  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
doing  and  has  done  nothing  in  connection  with  a review  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — — 

Secretary  Wilson  (interposing).  The  only  function  that  the 
department  has  heretofore  performed  in  that  regard  has  been  investi- 
gations by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  that  bureau’s  reports 
on  conditions. 

Mr.  Hale.  Those  reports  are  carefully  prepared  over  a con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  they  are  not  for  rapid  use  and  can  hardly 
be  used  in  that  way,  although  they  are  extremely  valuable  for  this 
service. 

The  Chairman.  In  our  questions  and  answers  we  have  both  been 
referring  constantly  to  a brief  which  has  been  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  this  estimate.  Suppose  you  submit  for  the  record  now 
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that  portion  of  the  brief  which  deals  with  working  conditions  service, 
the  estimate  for  which  we  have  just  been  considering. 

Mr.  Hale.  Y es.  I desire  to  insert  certain  pages  of  the  brief,  as 
follows : 

WORKING  CONDITIONS  SERVICE. 

1.  Purpose  and  duties. — The  purpose  and  duties  of  this  service  is  stated  in  the  Secre- 
taiy's  letter  as  follows: 

‘■Section  1 of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  the  purpose 
of  the  department  shall,  among  other  things,  be  to  improve  the  working  conditions 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  publications  made  with  reference  to  working  conditions 
under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  department  has  never  undertaken  work  in 
this  connection  of  such  specific  character  as  has  been  undertaken  in  its  employment 
service  created  to  advance  the  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  wage  earners. 
But  the  conditions  created  by  the  existence  of  a state  of  war  clearly  indicate  that  this 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  now  be  exercised  with  special  reference  to 
working  conditions  of  wage  earners  in  the  most  essential  war  industries. 

The  hurried  development  of  new  enterprises  and  the  extension  of  existing  plants 
to  meet  the  needs  created  by  the  war  necessarily  tend  to  a less  degree  of  care  than 
exists  in  times  of  peace  with  reference  to  working  conditions;  but  at  no  time  is  it 
more  essential  to  maintain  throughout  the  most  essential  industries  working  condi- 
tions which  will  enable  wage  earners  to  remain  satisfied  with  their  emplo^'ment  and 
thus  to  prevent,  so  far  as  one  element  is  concerned,  the  delay  and  extravagance  caused 
by  an  unnecessarily  large  labor  turnover. 

Since  this  service  will  be  largely  inspectional  in  character  it  is  obvious  that  a field 
force  of  inspectors  will  be  necessary.  The  estimate  for  this  field  force  will  be  found 
in  item  5 of  this  request;  so  that  the  necessaiy  force  in  Washington  is  the  only  force 
included  in  this  estimate.  ” 

More  specifically  the  duties  of  this  service  will  be  as  follows;  To  examine  into  the 
matter  of  working  conditions  in  the  war  industries:  to  determine  the  standards  as  to 
conditions  which  should  be  maintained  in  the  war  industries;  to  adopt  rules  embody- 
ing such  standards  and  explaining  them;  to  determine  the  best  means  for  securing 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  such  standards  and  to  cooperate  with  State  authori- 
ties for  the  above  purposes. 

The  relation  to  other  departments. — Working  ("onditions  Sermces  exist  in  other 
departments.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  bring  together  in  his  service  representa- 
tives of  the  other  departments  on  this  subject  and  thus  assure  the  formation  of  uniform 
policies,  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  working  conditions  as  ascertained  by 
those  prhnarily  concerned  with  production,  as  well  as  by  those  interested  in  the  Vvel- 
fare  of  the  workers.  Inspection  work  in  the  field  will  be  so  planned  as  to  avoid 
duplication. 

2.  The  service  is  necessary  for  tear  production. — The  English  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  a service  of  this  character  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
output  of  munitions  of  war.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  in  England  no  supervisory 
work  on  conditions  of  labor,  including  hours  of  labor,  working  conditions,  health 
precautions,  etc.,  was  undertaken.  Wonien  worked  12  hours  a day,  7 days  a week. 
But  it  became  apparent  in  the  summer  of  1915  that  production  suffered  on  account 
of  such  conditions,  and  the  extensive  work  begun  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  began 
with  investigations  made  at  that  time.  See  British  Industrial  Experiences  during 
the  IVar,  vol.  2,  pp.  1058  et  seq.  Hours  of  Labor  in  Relation  to  Output  in  Great 
Britain,  Monthly  Review  for  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  E^ebruary,  1918,  p.  82.  In- 
dustrial Unrest  in  Great  Britain,  Bulletin  237,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.) 

In  the  United  States  the  laws  of  the  several  States  provide  certain  standards  for 
working  conditions,  particularly  with  reference  to  light  and  air  and  safety  appliances. 
These  laws  are  not  uniform  among  the  several  States,  and  are  not  altogether  adapted 
to  the  important  industries  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  war.  A central  authority 
for  investigating  working  conditions  is,  therefore,  necessary  which  will  be  able  to 
advise  the  States  as  to  the  operation  of  their  laws,  and  meanwhile  to  provide  in  the 
Government  contracts  for  such  new  standards  or  conditions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  production. 

The  need  for  this  service  is  also  apparent  in  connection  with  the  whole  war  labor 
program  as  follows: 

1.  No  successful  administration  of  the  adjustment  of  disputes  can  be  established 
without  a first-hand  knowledge  in  the  department  of  what  working  conditions  really 
are  in  the  essential  war  industries. 
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2.  If  a complaint  that  working  conditions  are  unsatisfactory  in  any  estal>lishment 
is  found  justified,  the  Secretary  must  have  a service  which  can  secure  a proper  adjust- 
ment of  such  conditions. 

3.  If  the  mediation  service  or  an  adjustment  l)oard  l)rings  af)Out  the  settlement  of 
a labor  dispute  which  requires  some  improvement  of  working  conditions,  there  must 
be  a branch  of  the  service  which  will  follow  up  such  a settlement  and  see  that  it  is 
carried  into  effect. 

4.  An  inspection  of  working  conditions  in  the  essential  war  industries  may  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  standards,  which  vary  somewhat  among  the  several  States,  must  be 
made  uniform  in  order  to  maintain  stability  of  employment. 

On  November  21,  1917,  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  General  Orders  No.  13,  issued  a 
series  of  suggestions  aimed  to  increase  war  production  and  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  health  of  workers.  While  these  general  orders  contained  merely  suggestions  and 
not  specifications  as  to  the  working  standards  which  must  be  maintained,  they  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  the  kind  of  work  under  consideration. 

A further  indication  of  the  need  for  such  work  was  found  in  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  August  25,  1917,  of  a board  to  control  standards  of  labor  in 
Army  clothing.  This  board  was  organized,  made  extensive  investigations  on  labor 
conditions,  brought  about  certain  changes  in  the  placing  of  contracts  and  the  working 
conditions  in  factories,  and  finally,  after  about  six  months’  work,  found  it  unnecessary 
to  continue  in  existence.  The  board  has,  therefore,  dissolved.  The  fact  that  the 
Army  clothing  was  manufactured  in  States  which  had  extensive  factoiy  laws  did  not 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of  this  board.  (See  report  sent  by  Louis  E.  Kir- 
stein,  chairman.) 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  already  doing  some  research  work  with  reference 
to  the  safety  of  workers  in  munitions  plants.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
articles:  Uniform  standards  for  the  manufacture  and  transportation  of  high  explosives, 
by  Lewis  T.  Bryant.  January  Review,  page  167 ; Accident  hazards  of  the  inexperienced 
man  in  the  steel  industry,  January  Review,  page  176;  Industrial  poisons  used  in  the 
making  of  explosives,  by  Alice  Hamilton,  February  Review,  page  177;  Munition 
plant  poisons,  by  Archie  Rice,  February  Review,  page  277. 

3.  The  plan  here  proposed  uill  he  effective. — The  Department  of  Labor  has  no  power 
to  establish  standards  of  working  conditions  in  times  of  peace,  and  Congress  has  en- 
acted no  laws  on  this  subject  under  the  war  power.  But  since  practically  all  the  muni- 
tions plants  are  subject  to  the  control  of  some  department  of  the  Government  in  the 
making  of  contracts,  the  Department  of  I^abor  can  bring  together  the  persons  working 
on  this  subject  in  the  various  departments,  as  above  outlined,  establish  definite  poli- 
cies, see  that  uniform  insertions  are  made  in  all  contracts,  and  thus  secure  the  adoption 
of  such  standards  of  working  conditions  as  are  found  to  be  necessary.  If  legislation 
by  Congress  is  needed,  this  can  be  quickly  ascertained  and  a plan  made  for  legislation 
which  will  receive  the  support  of  all  the  departments. 

The  inspection  forces  of  the  several  departments  will  aid  the  Department  of  Labor 
materially  in  examining  conditions  and  in  reporting  the  operation  of  any  policies 
which  are  established. 

4.  The  amounts  here  requested  are  justifiable . — The  service  will  use  in  the  field,  for  in- 
specting, the  field  force  of  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service. 

The  detail  of  estimates  for  this  service  is  as  follows; 

(1)  Rental  of  quarters  in  District  of  Columbia; 


Estimated  number  of  rooms 6 

Total  amount  of  square  feet -1,  800 

1,800  square  feet,  at  $1.50 |2,  700 

(2)  Subsistence  and  transportation; 


This  estimate  is  at  best  only  an  approximation. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  (H.  Doc.  No.  588,  p.  162)  expended  in  1917,  for  about  60 
persons,  for  subsistence  and  transportation,  $17,000 — about  $300  per  person,  or  $200 
for  subsistence  and  $100  for  transportation. 

Thus  for  21  persons  here  on  same  basis  subsistence  is  estimated  at  $3,000  and  trans- 
portation at  $2,000.  This  is  less  than  the  basis  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  but  is  consid- 


ered sufficient. 

(3)  Miscellaneous  (refer  to  H.  D.  588,  p.  163); 

Stationery $1,  000.  00 

Envelopes 500.00 

Furniture  and  floor  covering,  including  repairs  to  same 2,  000.  00 

Filing  equipment 300.  00 

Ice,  brooms,  soap,  sponges,  laundry 200.00 

Street  car  tickets 25.  00 

Lighting  and  heating 300.  00 
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(3)  Miscellaneous  (refer  to  H.  D.  588,  p.  163) — Continued. 

Freight  and  expressage S50.  00 

Telephone  and  telegram  charges 100.  00 

Typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  duplicating  machines,  including 

their  exchange 1,  500.  00 

Lumber  and  packing  boxes 50.  00 

Incandescent  electric  lamps 30.  00 

Electrical  and  engineering  supplies,  including  hardware 20.  00 

Miscellaneous 1,  925.  00 


8,  000.  00 

Here  the  force  is  21  persons.  The  estimate  for  the  whole  department  is  (p.  163) 
for  about  450.  Stationeiy  in  that  estimate  is  about  $30  per  person.  But  for  a new 
sermce  this  is  not  adequate.  The  cost  for  the  first  year  will  be  greater,  due  to  the 
greater  acti^•ity  of  the  ser^'ice  over  the  average  actimty  of  the  department  as  a whole. 
Hence  the  estimate  is  made  81,000  instead  of  about  $600,  as  would  be  indicated  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimate.  Envelopes  on  basis  of  estimate  are  about  $8  per  person.  This  is 
also  increased  for  the  same  reason. 

Furniture  and  floor  covering,  etc.,  include  the  following  items: 


21  desks,  at  $45 $945.  00 

21  desk  chairs,  at  $12 252.  00 

21  chairs,  at  $5 * 105.00 

6 tables,  at  $8 48.  00 


1,  350.  00 

The  balance  is  for  any  extra  equipment,  such  as  additional  desks,  chairs,  and  tables  , 
and  for  floor  covering,  if  necessary. 

Filing  equipment. — Here  the  basis  is  $20  per  section  of  letter  size  containing  2 drawers 
each.  It  is  estimated  that  15  of  these  sections,  or  30  letter-filing  drawers,  will  be 
necessary  during  the  period  of  one  year. 

Ice,  brooms,  soap,  sponges,  laundry. — Tins  is  a mere  approximation. 

The  figure  of  $1,500  in  estimates  (p.  163,  H.  D.  588)  shows  450  persons  at  about  $3 
per  person. 

Twenty-one  persons  at  $3  each  would  nake  this  item  only  $63  for  renewal  of  equip- 
ment for  one  year.  For  new  equipment  and  renewal  over  same  period  the  figure  is 
placed  at  $200. 

Street  car  tickets. — Merely  a nominal  amount,  $25. 

Lighting  and  heating. — This  figure  is  not  made  \vith  accuracy  from  lack  of  sufiicient 
data.  In  general  it  is  computed  at  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

1,800  square  feet,  at  25  cents $450 

But  the  figure  is  here  roughly  put  at  $300. 

Freight  and  expressage. — Merely  a nominal  amount  and  a rough  estimate. 

Telephone  and  telegram  charges. — This  figure  $5  per  person  (roughly)  on  departmental 


estimates. 

21  pei'sons  at  $5 $100 

Typewriters,  etc. — 18  typewriters  might  here  be  required. 

18  at  $70 $1,330 

Lumber  and  packing  boxes — mere  approximation. 

Incandescent  electric  lamps — mere  approximation. 


Electrical  and  engineering  supplies — mere  approximation. 

IXFOEMATION  AND  EDUCATION  SEE  VICE. 

(See  pp.  1622,  2478.) 

The  Chaieman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  ‘information  and  Educa- 
tion Service”  of  $282,700. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  The  detail  of  this  estimate  as  found  m the  House 
document  submitted  shows  an  estimated  salary  expenditure  in 
Washington  of  $141,100  and  in  the  field  of  $54,600,  or  a total  of 
$195,700. 
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Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  a director  at  $5,000  and  an  assistant 
director  at  $3,500. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a large  service  as  compared  with  the 
other  services  contemplated.  It  is  the  largest.  It  requires  a larger 
personnel  and  a higher-paid  personnel  than  the  other  services  for  the 
reason  that  the  men  who  are  in  this  sort  of  work,  generally,  are  paid 
pretty  large  salaries.  You  wiU  notice  there  is  a director  and  an 
assistant  director  and  certain  clerks  in  that  office,  and  then  there  is  a 
division  of  publicity  and  then  an  industrial  plants  division.  There 
are  those  three  divisions  and  then  a field  force  in  the  service.  An 
analysis  of  the  duties  of  those  divisions  which  we  have  made  shows 
in  the  first  place  that  a director  having  general  charge  is  obliged  to 
have  an  assistant  director  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  field 
force.  That  is  largely  the  reason  for  the  assistant  director.  The 
field  service  is  planned  to  have  representatives  at  different  parts  of 
the  country  who  wiU  carry  out  this  program.  The  number  of  such 
representatives  is  fixed  at  13  for  the  13  districts  in  the  country. 
This  is  similar  to  the  13  districts  planned  for  the  employment  service, 
and  is  based  upon  the  centers  of  production  in  the  country. 

In  the  division  of  publicity  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  different 
experts,  because  of  the  character  of  the  periodicals  and  papers  that 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  obtain  a proper  degree  of  education 
among  not  only  the  laboring  classes  but  also  among  the  employers. 
There  is  an  expert  provided  for  the  general  press,  an  expert  on  the  labor 
}iress,  an  expert  on  the  business  press,  and  an  expert  on  foreign-lan- 
guage press,  who  would  be  simply  men  selected,  the  best  men  that  could 
be  found,  who  are  familiar  with  those  newspapers  and  probably  hav/e 
worked  in  those  particular  fields.  You  of  course  know,  for  instance, 
the  large  business  press — magazines  such  as  the  Iron  Age  and  such 
important  publications  as  that — ^go  to  a large  number  of  business  men. 
Without  a man  who  is  in  touch  with  those  publications  and  who  has 
been  familiar  with  them,  and  working  with  them,  this  service  could 
not  possibly  be  effective.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  kinds  of 
press  that  are  there  listed.  There  is  also  provided  an  expert  on 
woman  in  industry,  as  there  is  in  the  other  services,  to  tie  up  with 
the  general  woman’s  service  which  is  provided  for  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  print 

Mr.  Hale  (interposing).  ITou  are  now  asking  about  something 
which  is  omitted  from  this  estimate,  the  printing  estimate.  I have 
an  estimate  of  that  here,  but  it  has  not  been  included  in  this  estimate 
to  Congress.  I called  the  Secretary’s  attention  to  that  in  a letter 
which  I wrote  to  him  some  time  ago.  I do  not  need  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  we  did  not  put  it  in.  It  was  a mistake  and  it  should 
have  been  put  in.  You  will  find  a basis  for  an  estimate  for  printing 
and  binding  at  page  50  of  the  brief.  I think  unless  I go  into  an 
explanation  of  this  service,  which  Mr.  Marshall  covered  yesterday,  I 
have  said  about  all  I need  to  say.  But  I would  like  to  insert  the 
following: 

INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  SERVICE. 

1.  Purposes  and  duties. — The  purposes  and  duties  of  this  service  are  stated  in  the 
Secretary’s  letter  as  follows: 

“Among  the  important  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
June  13,  1888,  are  the  duties  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  -witli  labor  in  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity. 

“The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has,  pursuant  to  the  above  authority  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  been  engaged  in  extensive  work  along  the  above  lines,  the 
character  of  which  is  shown  in  the  publications  of  the  bureau  and  in  the  Secretary’s 
annual  reports.  But  it  is  necessary  that  a new  service  at  the  present  time  be  created, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  most  essential  war  industries.  The  policies  of  the 
Government,  through  a wide  diffusion  of  correct  information  on  this  subject  in  the 
lay  press,  the  labor  press,  the  business  press,  the  foreign-language  press,  and  through 
speakers  and  other  means  of  immediate  and  effective  publicity;  to  assist  the  United 
States  Employment  Ser^dce  in  seeming  better  methods  of  employment,  and  thus  to 
promote  a spirit  of  mutual  confidence  among  employers  and  wage  earners,  so  as  to 
avoid  disputes  and  resulting  stoppage  of  work. 

“For  this  purpose  there  is  necessary  at  Washington  a staff  of  experts  and  assistants 
who  vill  be  engaged  in  securing  material  for  publicity  on  labor  matters,  obtaining 
support  from  the  press  of  the  c6untry  for  labor  news  and  policies;  and  who  will  assist 
the  other  services  of  the  department  in  preparing  their  material  for  publication  or 
distribution  in  the  most  effective  manner.” 

For  outline  of  personnel  of  this  ser'\ice,  see  printed  estmiate. 

Relation  to  other  departments. — All  publicity  on  labor  policies  for  all  departments 
will  be  centered  in  this  information  and  Education  Seiwice  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  will  be  expected  to  utilize  opportunities  for  publicity  through  the  field 
agents  and  other  personnel  in  the  other  departments,  but  the  matter  will  be  prepared 
in  this  office,  so  that  all  publications  and  plans  ^vill  be  uniform.  Thus  it  will  be 
unnecessary  for  any  other  department  to  maintain  any  force  for  this  sort  of  service. 

2.  The  service  is  necessary  for  war  production. — Maximum  war  production  can  not  be 
secured  without  the  most  ^villing  cooperation  between  all  classes  in  industry  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  securing  production.  It  will  be  the  task 
of  the  information  and  education  service  to  promote  industrial  harmony  and  increased 
efficiency  through  the  wide  dissemination  of  the  facts  about  the  Government’s  labor 
pohey  and  labor  matters  generalh' , and  the  distribution  of  technical  information  as 
to  methods  for  increasing  production  based  on  both  foreign  and  American  experience. 

(a)  Mediators  in  industrial  disputes  often  find  that  the  most  potent  cause  of  industrial 
friction  is  lack  of  adequate  information.  Either  the  employer  is  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  causes  of  unrest  or  the  workman  is  not  accurately  informed  about 
the  conditions  which  led  him  to  cease  work,  and  a simple  statement  of  the  facts  some- 
times suffices  to  prevent  or  cure  what  might  otherwise  be  a serious  interruption  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  National  adjustment  agreements  between  employer  and 
employee,  newly  established  standards  as  to  worffing  conditions,  and  many  other 
developments  which  might  come  in  rapid  succession  in  time  of  war  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  lasting  effect  until  every  branch  of  the  industrial  population  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  action.  A good  example  of  the  trouble 
that  sometimes  ensues  from  a simple  misunderstanding  is  shown  by  a recent  strike 
in  a shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  men  went  out  only  to  retm'ii  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  They  had  found  that  their  grievance  was  due  to  a misunderstanding 
of  a clause  in  an  adjustment  agreement. 

It  must  be  the  function  of  the  information  and  education  service  to  see  that  misun- 
derstandings of  this  kind  do  not  occur.  In  the  long  run  the  labor  administration  will 
have  to  depend  for  its  success  on  the  informed  public  opinion  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing both  employer  and  employee  and  the  general  public  as  well.  It  will  be  only 
through  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  information  about  the  war  labor  problem, 
the  most  careful  explanation  of  the  policies  of  the  war  labor  administration,  and  a 
general  positive  effort  to  clarify  the  issues  involved  in  the  labor  question  that  the 
support  of  the  coimtry  in  enforcing  agreements  and  policies  can  be  assined. 

The  labor  question  is  a peculiarly  difficult  subject  to  get  clearly  before  the  public, 
partly  because  of  its  extremely  complex  character,  and  partly  because  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  misunderstanding  which  so  frequently  underlie  labor  controversies.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  classes  which  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  reach  with  full 
and  clear  information  are  extremely  difficult  of  access  because  of  geographical  isola- 
tion, or  handicaps  of  race  and  language. 

A simple  dependence  on  the  issuance  of  occasional  formal  statements,  in  view  of  the 
pressure  of  the  emergency  and  the  necessity  of  speeding  up  all  along  the  hne,  can  not 
be  adequate  for  securing  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  country  for  the  policies 
which  may  be  inaugurated  by  the  various  labor  serffices.  Every  possible  agency  of 
education  and  information  must  be  utihzed,  including  newspapers,  periodicals,  the 
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business  press,  the  labor  press,  the  foreign-language  press.  Government  bulletins, 
moving  pictures,  speakers,  etc.  The  British  Ministry  of  Munitions  has  found  war 
posters  of  a great  deal  of  effect  in  bringing  home  to  the  industrial  classes  the  vital 
need  for  their  whole-hearted  service  and  the  necessity  for  putting  forth  every  effort 
toward  wi™ng  the  war.  Above  all,  the  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  all  agencies  which  bear  on  public  opinion  in  promoting  industrial 
peace  and  the  spurring  up  of  production. 

Necessarily  the  officials  who  are  to  be  in  charge  of  this  work  must  be  in  the  closest 
possible  touch  with  the  whole  labor  administration  and  must  have  access  to  every 
source  of  information  in  order  to  pass  on  to  the  general  public  such  as  may  prove  useful. 
While  every  helpful  Government  agency  should  be  utilized  and  the  fullest  cooperation 
should  be  secured  with  the  various  divisions  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  which  may  be 
serviceable  in  promoting  the  work,  it  can  necessarily  be  directed  with  the  fullest 
effect  only  by  men  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  labor  administration 
and  through  their  day-to-day  contact  with  actual  problems  have  at  their  disposal  a 
background  which  will  enable  them  to  deal  intelligently  with  each  situation  as  it 
arises.  The  whole  work  should,  of  course,  be  planned  to  foresee  and  prevent  mis- 
understandings rather  than  to  try  to  resolve  them  after  they  have  once  occurred  and 
it  should  be  the  function  of  the  information  and  education  service,  cooperating  with 
the  other  services,  to  take  direct  and  positive  steps  to  clarify  labor  policies  and  labor 
questions  as  far  as  possible  in  advance.  Manifestly,  if  the  national  labor  administra- 
tion wishes  to  secure  the  support  and  sympathy  of  all  three  of  the  groups  involved — 
capital,  labor,  and  the  general  pubHc— and  all  three  are  vital  to  its  success — ^its  only 
safe  course  is  absolute  frankness  and  candor. 

Just  as  illustrations  of  common  popular  misunderstandings  with  regard  to  labor 
questions  the  following  may  be  cited:  The  popular  impression  gained  by  some  sec- 
tions of  the  public  since  the  war  began  is  that  Mr.  Gompers,  the  head  of  thie  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  can,  if  he  chooses,  prevent  all  strikes  that  are  called  by  any  union 
men.  That  this  is  not  true  is  known  to  every  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  composite 
character  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  but  many  newspaper  writers  frequently 
tend  to  hold  Mr.  Gompers  responsible  and  class  him  as  inconsistent  whenever  strikes 
occur,  especially  in  essential  war  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  various  groups  are 
constantly  charging  employers  with  profiteering  and  are  claiming  that  this  is  a Wall 
Street  war.  And  these  statements  are  made  in  sweeping  generalizations  based  merely 
upon  the  fact  that  some  employers  have  made  large  profits,  especially  before  the  war 
began.  The  question  of  whether  any  profiteering  exists  with  respect  to  any  particular 
industry,  like  most  other  complicated  questions  involved  in  the  labor  problem,  is  a 
matter  which  can  not  be  determined  by  an  odhand  opinion  but  only  by  investigation 
as  to  the  facts. 

Even  national  policies  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  at  times.  This  had  been 
true  with  regard  to  a statement  as  to  labor  standards  which  was  made  early  in  the  war 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  which  even  supplementary  statement  was 
not  sufficient  to  clear  up.  Newspaper  clippings  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  shown  that  a subsequent  statement  sent  out  by  the  Director  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  asking  that  labor  legislation  be  suspended  only  when  requested 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  been  misconstrued  as  stating  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  meant  to  ask  abrogation  of  the  child-labor  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  various  States. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been  a large  amount  of  German  propaganda  instilled  through 
foreign  language  and  certain  branches  of  the  labor  press.  Only  understanding  based 
on  facts  can  secure  really  intelligent  support  of  the  labor  administration. 

B.  The  purpose  of  the  industrial  plants  division  of  the  information  and  education 
service  is  primarily  to  bring  about  better  methods  of  employment  management  and 
distribute  up-to-date  information  regarding  technical  problems.  The  need  for  this 
is  sufficiently  shown  in  Mr.  Weekly’s  report. 

3.  The  plan  here  propisei  will  he  effective. — This  plan  for  publicity  is  especially 
ne'eassary  because  the  department  will  find  it  necessary  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
various  policies,  especially  better  employment  methods,  without  the  adoption  of  a 
law  compelling  any  persons  to  adopt  the  policies  suggested.  As  above  stated,  some 
results  can  be  obtained  by  provisions  in  Government  contracts,  but  the  whole  plan 
of  the  department  rests  primarily  upon  the  presumption  that  with  adequate  pub- 
licity any  sound  policies  which  are  adopted  for  the  relation  between  employer  and 
employee  will  be  accepted  without  any  greater  power. 

Whether  this  will  turn  out  to  be  altogether  true  remains  to  be  seen.  But  even  if 
legislation  should  be  found  necessary  for  some  purposes  the  need  of  publicity  to  sup- 
port such  legislation  and  to  explain  its  application  would  be  almost  equally  great. 
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4.  The  amounts  here  requested  are  justifiable. — The  total  number  of  persons  required 
for  this  ser\dce  is  112.  (See  printed  estimates.) 

The  following  is  a detailed  statement  of  estimates  for: 

(1)  Rental  of  quarters  in  Wasliington — 


Estimated  number  of  rooms 30 

Total  amount  of  square  feet 9,  000 

9,000  square  feet,  at  SI. 50 S13,  500 


(2)  Subsistence — 

This  estimate  is  at  best  only  an  approximation. 

In  this  seinice  are  91  persons  in  Washington  and  26  in  the  field. 

Not  more  than  10  of  the  Washington  force  would  be  obliged  to  travel  to  any 
extent.  The  26  field  agents  would  be  obhged  to  travel  considerably. 

36  persons,  at  S200  each  (basis  of  Cliildren’s  Bureau),  87,200. 

But  CMldren’s  Bureau  estimate  includes  a number  who  would  not  travel 
much,  if  any. 

Hence  the  item  of  S8,000  is  deemed  reasonable. 

( 3)  Transportation  is  based  on  two-thirds  of  the  subsistence  as  above,  85,500. 

(4)  Miscellaneous — 

Refer  to  House  Document  588,  page  163,  estimated  for  450  persons.  Being  a 
news  agency  the  correspondence  will  be  large. 

Here  the  total  force  is  117  persons,  of  whom  91  are  in  Washington  and  26  in 
the  field.  Hence  the  items  are  proportionately  reduced. 


Stationery $5,  000 

Envelopes 1.  500 

Furniture 6,  000 

Fifing  equipment 2,000 

Ice,  brooms,  soap,  sponges,  laundry 1,  200 

Street  car  tickets 75 

Lighting  and  heat ^ 2,  000 

Freight  and  express  charges 100 

Telephone  and  telegraph  charges 500 

Typewriters,  adding  machines,  and  duplicating  machines,  in- 
cluding their  exchange 4,  000 

Lumber  and  packing  boxes 100 

Incandescent  electric  lamps 150 

Electrical  and  engineering  supplies,  including  hardware 200 

Miscellaneous 2, 175 


25,  000 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  particular  service,  presumably,  is  one 
that  involves  a good  deal  of  printing. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  conception,  without  taking 
up  the  money  side  of  the  printing  ? Is  it  the  idea  to  print  a lot  of 
pamphlets  or  bulletins  or  books  about  the  labor  situation,  or  is  it 
the  idea  chiefly  to  give  out  current  information  to  the  press  for 
propaganda  work  in  connection  with  labor  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I do  not  know  that  I can  say  that  one  has  greater 
emphasis  than  the  other.  It  will  be  necessary  to  print  a lot  of 
pamphlets  for  various  reasons.  Take,  for  instance,  the  industrial 
plants  division,  which  is  a part  of  this  information  and  education 
service,  and  a very  important  part  of  it.  That  industrial  plants 
division  is  going  to  direct  its  attention  particularly  to  employment 
management,  and  that  being  a new  subject,  in  order  to  reach  a large 
number  of  manufacturers  with  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  out  a 
considerable  number  of  pamplilets  on  the  subject,  and  not  only 
send  them  through  the  mails,  but  it  will  be  important  to  see  that 
they  are  actually  distributed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  the 


1 Over  twice  amount  of  floor  space  here  as  compared  with  that  for  adjustment  service. 
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thing  up  to  see  that  they  apply  those  methods.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  any  hard  and  fast  absolute  method  will  be  prescribed  on 
that,  but  under  the  plan  of  employment  management  there  will  he 
suggested  various  things  that  have  been  done  and  that  are  being 
done  successfully.  That  information  by  means  of  pamphlets,  and 
by  other  means,  will  be  brought  to  their  attention. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  tie  this  matter  effectively 
to  the  various  industrial  bureaus  of  the  Government  or  the  manu- 
facturing bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  You  mean  the  productive  departments,  like  the  War 
Department  and  Navy  Department? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hale.  We  expect  to  work  directly  in  this  bureau  with  them 
and  with  their  representatives  working  on  this  same  line,  and  to 
meet  with  the  people  working  in  those  bureaus;  and  they  would 
particularly  see  to  the  distribution  and  the  application  of  those 
plans,  in  the  different  industries  with  which  they  came  in  contact, 
it  being  the  purpose  to  develop,  or,  rather,  to  use  so  far  as  possible 
their  direct  contact  with  the  employers  in  that  end  of  the  work, 
because  they  would  have  direct  contact  with  them  in  making  their 
contracts  and  would  be  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  their  attention. 
That  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  printing  a large  amount  of 
matter  in  journals  and  magazines  which  would  be  distributed  to 
both  employers  and  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  expect  to  have  engaged 
in  this  activity  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  One  hundred  and  twelve. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  number  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I arrived  at  that  number  by  analyzing  the  duties  of 
the  information  and  education  service  and  distributing  those  duties 
among  the  different  divisions  of  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  on  having  91  people  in  Washington 
and  26  people  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  I figured  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  this  activity  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  so  heavy  a Washington 
force,  in  view  of  the  force  that  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Because  their  work  is  entirely  different.  I do  not 
think  that  they  will  overlap.  I do  not  think  that  we  will  overlap 
any  of  their  work.  It  is  possible  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics are  doing,  or  will  do,  some  work  which  might  be  done  by  this 
division  if  it  were  not  already  being  done.  That  probably  is  true, 
but  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  you  know,  is  of 
a character  which  produces  in  regular  publications  from  time  to  time 
material  of  a statistical  character  very  largely.  Since  the  war  began, 
there  has  also  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in- 
formation of  what  has  been  done  in  foreign  countries  with  regard  to 
labor  policies,  and  there  has  been  some  publication  of  the  policies  of 
this  country,  but  not  very  extensively.  The  pamphlets  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  are  published  in  their  Monthly  Keview  and  in  their 
bulletins,  and  those  are  Government  documents  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  for  them.  Tliey  will  be  made  use  of  to  some  ex- 
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tent  by  the  information  service  by  circulating  them  when  they  con- 
tain information  valuable  to  employees  or  employers;  but  for  the 
most  part,  as  you  probably  know,  those  pamphlets  contain  miscel- 
laneous articles  on  various  subjects,  such  as  the  statistics  of  unem- 
ployment, the  statistics  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  statistics 
with  reference  to  the  wages  paid  in  various  industries  over  periods 
of  years,  showing  the  gradual  rise  of  w^ages ; statistics  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  men  placed  in  employments  by  the  labor  exchanges 
in  the  different  States;  statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  children 
employed  in  various  trades,  etc. 

Those  documents  are  produced  with  great  care  and  are  largely  for 
reference  in  building  up  policies  in  peace  times  for  the  future.  Take, 
for  example,  the  work  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
now:  They  are  now  planning  an  investigation  of  wage  conditions  in 
mining  and  in  some  other  industries.  They  plan  to  have  that  com- 
pleted for  the  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  It  is  a long 
and  difficult  task.  They  do  a complete  piece  of  work.  It  is  not 
merely  finding  a condition  up  here  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  bad  and 
ought  to  be  corrected,  reporting  it  at  once  to  Washington  and  cor- 
recting it  by  some  order  or  request  of  the  Government;  but  it  is  the 
case  of  a man  going  to  Pennsylvania,  or  some  other  place,  and  care- 
fully gathering  statistics  there  with  reference  to  what  is  going  on  and 
compiling  those  statistics  with  statistics  that  are  found  elsewhere, 
and  in  that  way  producing  a complete  report  upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  work  is  necessarily 
the  same,  so  far  as  field  investigations  are  •concerned,  but  what  I 
asked  you  was  why,  in  view  of  the  large  Washington  organization 
here  in  that  bureau,  you  should  need  91  men  here  in  your  bureau  in 
Washington;  whether  the  overhead  is  not  unnecessarily  heavy,  and 
whether  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  could  not  properly  take  care 
of  and  absorb  the  work  of  your  field  force,  with  some  enlargement 
here  in  Washington,  and  attend  to  the  whole  matter? 

Mr.  Hale.  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  legal  power  exists  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  do  that.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  But  in  the  second  place,  their  whole  field  force  is  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  kind  of  material  that  I have  been  describing. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  talking  about  their  field  force. 

Mr.  Hale.  I mean  their  Washington  force.  Their  whole  Washing- 
ton force  is  engaged  in  nroducing  material  of  the  character  that  I 
have  been  describing.  Tliose  reports  come  in  from  the  field  and  are 
cared  for  here  in  Washington.  Their  experts  are  at  work  on  that. 
That  is  a different  kind  of  thing,  and  if  their  force  in  Washington 
were  asked  to  take  on  this  new  work  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
obliged  to  add  as  many  people  to  that  bureau  as  we  provide  for  here, 
except,  possibly,  the  position  of  director  might  be  held  by  the  same 
man.  Now,  why  do  we  not  put  it  under  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  add  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  enough 
rnen  to  take  on  the  new  work?  The  main  reason  is  that  this  is  dis- 
tinctively a war  activity.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  a statu- 
tory bureau  that  has  existed  in  peace  times,  and  if  this  kind  of  thing 
were  put  on  their  shoulders  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  disrupt  their 
ordinary  work,  and,  in  the  second  place,  wmuld  have  a tendency  to 
be  regarded  or  actually  to  remain  as  a part  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  not  planned  that  it  should  be. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  uot  be  if  they  did  not  get  the  money  for  it. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  would  depeud  on  how  much  ])ressure  there  was  to 
maintain  it.  Tlie  theory  of  this  whole  l)usiness  is  that  these  services 
are  created  for  the  period  of  the  war  merely. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  your  latter  reason,  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  Congress  is  that  no  agency  of  the  Government  is  ever 
created  for  any  purpose,  no  matter  how  temporary,  that  there  is  not 
all  the  pressure  that  the  people  in  that  service  can  bring  to  bear  for 
its  continuation. 

Mr.  Hale.  When  the  war  is  over  there  is  no  question  that  these 
services  should  be  discontinued. 

The  Chairman.  I hope  that  when  the  war  is  over  every  service  of 
the  Government  will  be  checked,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  check  it, 
so  as  to  require  a new  presentation  of  the  need  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Hale.  I think  that  would  probably  result  in  having  a reargu- 
ment covering  the  functions  of  these  services. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I presume  you  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  activities  proposed  to  be  carried  on  under  this  new 
bureau,  that  is,  activities  in  the  nature  of  propaganda  and  publicity, 
are  of  a class  of  activities  that  might  very  easily  be  diverted  into 
C|uestionable  lines  and  be  seriously  abused? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  one  time  or  another,  in  times  past,  there  has  been 
a great  deal  of  discussion  and  some  considerable  criticism  in  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  country  reflected  in  Congress,  of  the  propaganda 
and  publicity  tendencies  of  certain  bureaus.  Those  criticisms  have 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the  bureaus,  generally  without  authority, 
have  created  agencies  through  which  they  were  either  exploiting  and 
advertising  their  own  activities,  or  were  carrying  on  a propaganda 
in  certain  directions  or  along  certain  lines  not  entirely  approved  by  all 
of  the  people.  Now,  this  is  a proposition  to  create  a bureau,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  carry  on  the  very  kind  of  work  of  which 
there  has  been  so  much  criticism  in  the  past — that  is,  the  work  pf 
propaganda.  It  is  stated  here  that,  in  addition  to  the  securing  of 
facts  and  the  furnishing  of  information  in  the  way  of  news,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  obtain  the  support  of  the  press  of  the  country  for  certain 
policies.  The  statement  is  made  on  page  — that  the  publicity  of 
labor  policies  for  all  the  departments  shall  be  centered  in  the  infor- 
mation and  education  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  work  along  those  lines  of  correcting  false 
impressions  and  giving  accurate  information  with  a view  to  cor- 
recting false  impressions,  this  would  be  very  useful  and  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A very  superficial  consideration  of  the  matter  makes 
it  clear  to  anyone  that  the  activities  of  the  bureau  might  be  carried 
along  lines  that  would  be  very  objectionable,  at  least  to  a consider- 
able number  of  people. 

Mr.  Hale.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  that  criticism  could  be 
made,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in  reply:  In  the  first  place,  at  the 
present  time,  you  have  fortunately,  and  before  this  biU  comes  up  for 
consideration,  the  reports  made  by  the  conference  board  of  which 
the  Secretary  has  spoken,  of  which  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Walsh  are  the 
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chairmen,  which  report  mcludes  within  its  terms  a general  labor  pohcj 
for  the  war.  Now,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  anyone  who  would 
take  substantial  exception  to  the  program  laid  out  hr  that  report. 
That  report  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  by  the 
President.  It  does  not,  of  course,  by  any  means  cover  the  whole 
subject  of  labor,  but  it  indicates  and  wiU  indicate  to  Congress  the 
general  character  of  the  policy  of  the  department,  which  will  be  the 
policy  put  forward  through  this  information  and  education  service, 
so  far  as  the  vital  questions  between  labor  and  capital  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  of  the  very  marked  differences  between  our 
Government  and  many  others,  as  you  realize,  is  that  in  the  main  we 
refrain  from  utilizing  the  Government  or  Government  machinery 
as  the  medium  for  the  development  of  policies.  Policies  are  developed 
through  laws;  but,  so  far  as  the  building  up  of  a certain  class  of 
opinions  or  variety  of  opinions  on  a certain  subject  is  concerned, 
the  well  thought  out  and  considered  policy  has  been  to  avoid  utilizing 
Government  agencies  with  the  idea  of  forming  or  fixing  opinions. 

Secretary  Wilson.  May  I say  in  that  connection  that  that  is  the 
distinct  difference  between  the  work  that  is  performed  by  such 
bureaus  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  work  contemplated, 
here?  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  gathers  facts  and  informa- 
tion, and  it  gives  publicity  to  the  facts  and  figm’es  with  reference  to 
the  industry  on  which  it  gathers  facts  and  figures.  Now,  the  facts 
and  figures  that  are  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from 
that  industry,  or,  possibly,  the  facts  and  figures  gathered  from  other 
sources,  aid  in  crystallizing  opinions  that  find  expression  among  the 
people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  are  opinions  that  arise  out  of  a consideration 
of  facts,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  form  the  opinion  by  argu- 
ment. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  without  any  effort  being  made  to  form 
the  opinion  by  argument.  All  that  we  have  in  mind  in  regard  to  this 
bureau  is  to  take  the  opinion  that  has  been  crystallized  and  that  is 
being  utilized  successfully  to  some  extent,  and  see  to  it  that  it  is 
put  into  the  minds  of  those  who  might  utilize  that  crystallized  opinion 
or  thought  to  the  best  advantage  in  increasing  the  productivity  of 
our  establishments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  understand,  of  course,  Mr.  Secretary,  from 
your  wide  experience  in  all  of  these  matters,  that  it  is  not  the  safest 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  Government  to  enter  upon  that  sort  of 
line  of  activity  lest  we  shall  discover  that  thi'ough  some  cr3^stalliza- 
tion  of  opinion  in  the  department,  rather  than  through  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  country,  we  shall  have  a propaganda  along 
certain  lines  which  may  or  may  not  have  the  general  indorsement  of 
the  country. 

Secretary  Wilson.  I agree  with  the  statement  of  Mi\  Hale  on 
that.  Any  effort  of  this  kind  or  an}^  fund  made  available  for  this 
purpose  can  be  abused  because  of  the  fact  that  it  can  be  utilized  for 
almost  any  kind  of  industrial  propaganda  that  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment desires  to  utilize  it  for.  For  that  reason  it  could  be  abused, 
but,  as  was  stated  b}^  the  chairman  yesterday,  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  such  a bureau  or  division  depends  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  brains  that  it  has. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  sound  judgment. 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  comes  from  brains. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  known  some  people  who  were  not  so  tre- 
mendously smart,  but  who  had  a good  deal  of  horse  sense. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  what  is  proposed,  it  is  that  in  war, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  possible  production  out  of  the 
Nation  and  to  get  it  as  speedily  as  may  be,  there  shall  be,  as  a means 
to  that  end,  just  such  character  of  propaganda  concerning  what 
might  be  considered  as  settled  and  understood  matters  touching 
production  as  may  be  necessary  among  the  class  of  people  who  by 
virtue  of  ignorance,  wrong  training,  or  propaganda  of  any  sort, 
have  been  induced,  or  are  being  induced,  to  lessen  their  effective 
work  in  connection  with  the  war. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  be  the  exact  limit  of  your  activity  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  May  I tell  you  of  three  things  I have 
in  mind  in  that  connection  ? The  first  is  the  carrying  into  the  minds 
of  the  managers  of  industry  the  necessity  for  employment  manage- 
ment in  their  establishments.  That  is  something  that  many  estab- 
lishments are  utilizing  successfully.  Many  of  our  establishments 
are  too  small  to  utilize  it  successfully,  but  in  establishments  where 
it  can  be  utilized  successfully,  it  is  the  purpose  to  carry  that  employ- 
ment management  thought  into  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the 
establishments  with  a view  to  getting  them  into  closer  touch  with  the 
workers  themselves  and  creating  a better  relationship  between  the 
management  and  the  workers,  so  as  to  eliminate,  or  help  to  eliminate, 
the  turnover  in  labor.  Second,  to  convey  to  the  workers  themselves 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  loss  that  grows  out  of  the  turnover  in 
labor  with  a view  to  getting  them  to  stay  at  their  jobs  instead  of 
moving  from  job  to  job,  with  the  great  loss,  that  comes  from  moving 
from  one  job  to  another.  Third,  to  combat  the  seditious  propaganda 
that  is  being  spread  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  production 
of  the  country.  Now,  those  are  the  three  great  things.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  minor  things  involved,  but  those  are  the  three  great 
things,  in  my  mind,  in  connection  with  the  work  that  this  bureau  or 
division  can  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  of  those  are  undoubtedly  useful  and  helpful 
purposes,  if  properly  carried  out,  provided  you  do  not  branch  out  of 
that  into  an  effort  to  create  public  sentiment  this  way,  that  way, 
or  the  other  way,  through  a governmental  agency,  and  not  based  on 
what  is  universally  recognized  by  good  citizens  as  proper  procedure. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  "Secretary,  has  your  plan  of  development 
gone  far  enough  for  you  to  have  in  mind  the  individuals  for  the 
conduct  of  this  work  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  I have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
individuals  for  the  conduct  of  this  work,  and  the  man  that  I have 
selected  for  this  work,  if  it  is  authorized,  is  Mr.  Koger  Babson.  He 
is  the  man  I have  in  mind  for  the  head  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Hale.  I want  to  add  one  thing  to  what  has  been  said  about 
this:  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
not  asking  for  legislation.  Both  England  and  France,  as  you  un- 
doubtedly know,  have  adopted  very  extensive  labor  legislation  for 
the  war.  In  Great  Britain  they  adopted  the  munitions  of  war  act. 
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which  took  under  the  control  of  the  Government  the  various  estab- 
lishments which  were  working  for  the  war.  That  act  taxes  profits 
in  excess  of  any  other  taxes  that  had  been  placed  on  them,  and  it  is 
a greater  tax  than  exists  in  this  country.  It  also  provided  various 
rules  with  respect  to  workers.  It  provides  that  they  must  abide  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  arbitration  tribunals  that  are  set  up,  and  it 
gives  the  Government  the  direct  right  to  control  the  employment 
policies  so  that  they  can  go  to  a man  in  charge  of  an  establishment 
and  say,  ‘ 'You  shall  do  this  and  you  shall  do  that.’'  That  is  a far 
more  extensive  power  than  any  power  w'hich  Congress  can  give  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is  and  it  is  not.  It  is  in  the  sense  that  it 
gives  direct  control,  whereas  this  is  simply  a means  for  forming  men’s 
judgment;  but  is  very  much  less  fraught  with  danger  in  another 
sense,  in  that  what  was  done  there  was  rigidly  done  as  a matter  of 
legal  enactment,  and,  therefore,  presumably,  meets  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  the  lawmaking  authorities,  whereas  what  ma}^  here  be 
done  no  man  can  foretell. 

Mr.  Hale.  But,  in  addition  to  what  w'as  written  into  the  law,  there 
was  a vast  amount  of  power  left  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  King, 
which  was  utilized  in  various  ways,  such  as  the  taking  over  of  estab- 
lishments, providing  rules,  etc.  None  of  the  rules  is  written  out  in 
the  law.  They  can  provide  rules  as  to  how  the  establishments  shall 
be  run,  how  they  shall  employ  men,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  matter  that  is  giving  consid- 
erable concern  to  this  committee,  and  that  will  doubtless  give  con- 
cern to  Congress,  and  that  is  this:  Not  that  things  may  be  ordered 
done  or  not  done  but  that  during  war  times  practically  all  propaganda 
must  be  governmental  and,  therefore,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  allowed 
at  all,  it  is  fraught  with  great  possibilities  because  it  is  not  subject 
to  be  counteracted,  if  it  be  erroneous,  by  other  propaganda  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  always  true,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  so  dangerously  true  as  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  Congress  so  far  has  been  very  reluctant  to  permit  censor- 
ship in  the  hope  that  if  there  was  wrong  propaganda  by  the  Govern- 
ment it  might,  in  some  degree,  be  corrected  by  the  criticism  of  a free 
press  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I quite  agree  with  that  program. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Does  not  the  absence  of  that  censorship  still 
continue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  and  while  there  is  no  legal  censor- 
ship there  is  a very  great  moral  censorship,  and  men  would  hesitate, 
unless  your  work  was  so  flagrant  as  to  cause  protests,  to  undertake 
to  offset  propaganda  the  motives  for  which  might  be  very  good  and 
yet  the  results  of  which  might  be  very  bad. 

Mr.  Hale.  All  we  can  say  in  reply  to  that  is  that  there  is  always 
an  element  of  danger  which  must  be  admitted  in  this  kind  of  a thing, 
and  it  is  only  the  guarantee  of  the  character  of  men  who  are  going 
to  be  responsible  for  it — the  Secretary  himself,  whose  conservative 
position  on  labor  matters  is  well  known,  and  the  President,  and  the 
policies  which  have  been  developed  by  this  board  of  which  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Walsh  are  the  heads. 
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WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  SERVICE. 

The  Chair:man.  The  next  item  is  for  woman  in  industry  service, 
for  which  you  are  asking  $49,350. 

Mr.  Hale.  As  Mr.  Marshall  explained  yesterday,  this  service  would 
not  be  created  except  for  the  fact  that  the  employment  of  women  has 
become  so  prominent,  particularly  during  the  war,  that  it  seems  nec- 
essary to  recognize  the  subject  matter  of  women  in  industry  as  a 
separate  thing.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  will  not  be  separate  in  the 
actual  handling  of  the  different  services.  Take,  for  example,  the  em- 
ployment service.  The  employm.ent  service  will  place  women  and 
men  in  industry  and  offer  opportunities  for  work  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  service  of 
woman  in  industry  exists  in  the  department.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  working-conditions  service.  Tlie  working-conditions  service  will 
investigate  and  determine  what  working-conditions  should  be  main- 
tained for  women  as  well  as  for  men.  This  service,  however,  as  you 
will  see,  is  largely  of  a supervisory  character  and  has  only  a few  per- 
sons in  it.  It  is  expected  that  there  wiU  be  some  fact-gathering  staff. 
We  have  provided  for  three  experts  who  will  necessarily  have  to 
gather  together  a certain  amount  of  facts  from  the  various  services. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  five  experts,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Hale.  Three  in  that  particular  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  two  for  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  They  are  two  experts  to  work  on  the  direct  policies — let 
me  go  back  a minute.  The  work  of  this  department  is  divided  into 
four  heads — first,  to  consider  all  general  policies  with  respect  to  woman 
in  industry  and  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the  policies 
which  should  be  pursued;  second,  to  keep  informed  of  the  work  of 
the  several  divisions  of  the  department  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
woman  in  industry  and  to  advise  with  the  divisions  on  all  such  work ; 
third,  to  secure  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  woman  in  in- 
dustry and  to  collate  such  information  into  useful  form;  and,  fourth, 
to  establish  useful  connections  with  all  governmental  departments 
and  divisions  on  this  subject  and  with  voluntary  agencies  and  societies. 
The  two  experts  I just  spoke  of  will  be  used  by  the  director  in  work 
on  special  subjects  of  various  sorts  and  in  going  to  the  different  divi- 
sions, and  the  three  experts  I just  spoke  of,  at  $2,500  a year,  will  be 
used  for  the  gathering  of  information  in  statistical  form,  so  far  as 
that  is  necessary  for  this  service.  There  is  then  provided  a force  of 
clerks  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  in  each  instance  you  have  figured  on 
directors  at  $5,000  and  experts  at  about  the  same  salary. 

Mr.  Hale.  Experts  at  $3,000.  The  reason  for  doing  that  is  to 
get  a high  grade  of  personnel,  and  those  salaries  are  really  a guar- 
anty of  the  character  of  people  who  can  be  secured  or  will  be  secured 
for  this  service  and  for  all  of  these  services. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  fill  any  of  these  places  with 
volunteers  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Distinctly  not;  I do  not  believe  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I have  not  yet  clearly  fixed  in  my  mind 
touching  any  of  these  activities  is  just  how  you  expect  to  tie  them  to 
similar  activities  in  the  various  departments,  or  perhaps  putting  it  in 
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a better  way,  you  hope  to  get  other  departments  to  cease  activities 
which  ought  to  be  unnecessary  by  virtue  of  these  activities,  or  if  it 
is  desirable  that  they  shall  continue  to  continue  them  in  harmony 
with  and  subject  to  the  control  of  these  services? 

Mr.  Hale.  I know  I can  not  improve  and  1 do  not  think  I can 
amplify  successful!}^  what  Mr.  Marshall  said  on  that  subject  yester- 
day. He  not  only  explained  the  theory  but  he  gave  illustrations  of 
how  questions  would  arise  which  would  go  into  the  labor  service  of 
one  department  and  come  up  to  these  services,  and  I think  if  you  will 
turn  to  that  you  will  find  it  fully  specified. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  proposed  to  have  a woman  as  director  of  this 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  that  will  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? i 

Mr.  Hale.  Because  the  very  purpose  of  the  service  is  to  recognize  | 

the  large  factor  which  women  are  in  industrv.  “ 

i 

INVESTIGATION  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICE.  ] 

I 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  investigation  and  inspection  j 

service,  for  which  you  are  asking  $376,250.  As  I understand  it  that  I 

whole  estimate  is  built  on  the  idea  that  this  service  will  be  the  inves-  < 

tigation  and  inspection  service  for  all  of  the  activities  that  we  have  ’ 

and  shall  continue  to  deal  with  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  so  far  as  investigation*  and  inspection  is  con-  I 

cerned  that  is  true.  I 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  that  they  are  supplied  here  | 

they  have  been  eliminated  from  those  other  services  ? I 

Mr.  Hale.  Absolutely.  j 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  being  that  by  consolidating  you  get 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  and  more  elasticity. 

The  Chairman.  An  investigator  can  be  an  investigator,  inspector, 
and  examiner  ? 

^ Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  could  and  should  perform, 
in  some  degree,  aU  of  those  functions. 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  expected  they  will;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  supposed  to  work  for  the  conciliation 
service,  the  working  conditions  service,  the  woman  in  mdustry  service, 
the  training  and  dilution  service,  the  experts  in  the  Secretary’s  office 
svorking  on  special  problems,  the  priority  and  housing  directors,  and 
the  employment  service  ? 

^Ii'.  Hale.  Yes.  I do  not  know  how  far  they  can  cover  that  large 
task,  but  it  is  planned  that  they  will  be  available  for  those  services, 
with  this  one  addition,  that  in  the  information  and  education  service  i 

we  have  provided  for  a field  force  of  13  men  who  are  not  investigators  ' 

or  inspectors,  but  who  are  representatives  of  that  particular  service,  ' 

and  also  in  the  training  and  dilution  service  we  provide  for  a field  ' 

force  of  40  engineers  who  are  not  investigators  or  inspectors,  but  ' 

who  are  to  go  into  the  field  to  introduce  training  methods.  j 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  figure  on  138  persons  in  this  service  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  whom  12  will  be  in  Washington? 
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Mr.  Hale.  I think  so;  I have  not  the  figures  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  number? 

Mr.  Hale.  Of  the  field  force? 

The  Chairman.  The  field  force  and  the  local  force. 

Mr.  Hale.  Well,  the  local  force  was  simply  an  analysis  of  the  work 
that  would  fall  upon  them  and  the  probable  number  of  men  it  would 
take  to  run  that  field  force  as  compared  with  commercial  houses  that 
handle  field  agents.  That  is  the  way  we  got  at  the  force  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  director,  but  an  inspector  in  charge 
at  S3, 000,  which  is  the  maximum  salary  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes.  We  did  not  call  him  a director  because  we 
thought  that  particular  service  was  hardly  on  a par  with  the  other 
services  and  that  he  would  not,  perhaps,  come  into  consultation  with 
the  other  service  directors  on  general  matters  of  policy,  but  would  be 
more  of  a very  high  grade  clerk  in  handling  field  forces. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  the  number  of  field 
inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  was  a mere  approximation.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I had  it  much  larger,  but  the  Secretary  cut  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  26  clerks  in  district  ofiices? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  on  26  district  offices? 

Mr.  Hale.  We  figure  on  13  district  offices  with  two  clerks  to  an 
office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  that  these  13  district  offices  shafl 
correspond  somewhat  to  the  district  offices  in  connection  with  the 
Employment  Service  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  identical? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  has  not  been  exactly  determined,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  can  be  at  least  in  the  same  building  or  close  together. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  community? 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  district  which  each  will  serve  will  be 
identical  with  the  district  served  by  the  employment  service  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  the  expectation;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  subsistence  and  transportation  are  built  on 
the  number  of  individuals  and  is  simply  an  estimate  formed  upon 
the  experience  of  similar  services  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  an  estimate  based  on  similar  services  in-  the 
Department  of  Labor,  with  a proportion  taken  off  from  those  services 
and  applied  to  this  service. 

The  Chairman.  As  set  out  in  your  brief  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  connection  with  this  force,  have  you  taken  into 
consideration  the  possibility  of  this  force  worldng  in  cooperation 
with  the  employment  force  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  but  the  employment  force  could  not  perform  the 
functions  that  are  provided  for  this  force,  because  they  will  be  over- 
whelmed with  their  own  work  of  operating  employment  exchanges, 
while  these  people  will  have  to  go  into  the  factories  and  workshops 
and  find  out  what  the  situation  is.  These  people,  among  other 
things,  for  instance,  will  get  wind  of  possible  labor  disputes  and  will 
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be  able  to  report  them  to  the  mediation  service  so  that  they  can 
settle  the  thing  before  it  gets  to  a crucial  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  contemplate  heading  all  of  these 
different  services  into  the  Secretary’s  office,  with  the  idea  that  that 
office  vdll  be  a clearing  house  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I think  that  the  chart  which  Mr.  Marshall  put  into  the 
record  showed  a board  created  from  the  different  heads  of  the  services 
which  would  be  the  Secretary’s  labor  policies  board;  it  would,  in  a 
smaller  way,  be  like  a cabinet  reporting  to  the  President;  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  the  head  of  the  department,  of  course,  and  all  of  these 
services  would  head  into  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  provide  for  a director  at  the  head  of  that 
organization  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I have  forgotten  whether  that  was  on  that  chart  or 
not,  but  the  labor  council  recommended  that  there  be  a director  in 
general  charge  of  the  work  under  the  Secretary,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a director  in  this  appropriation  bill ; that  is,  no  specific 
provision  for  that  position. 

personnel  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  personnel  service  you  are  asking  $29,400. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a new  service,  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  which  is  regarded  as  very  important 
in  view  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the  department 
to  such  a material  extent.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
personnel  officers  in  the  ordnance  division  of  the  War  Department, 
the  aircraft  department,  and  in  the  quartermaster’s  department. 

The  Chairman.  Ai’e  any  of  them  working  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  They  are  working  their  heads  off. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  working  anybody  else’s  official  head  off  ? 
That  is  what  we  are  interested  in,  because  some  of  these  departments 
have  more  clerks  in  each  other’s  way  than  you  can  find  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hale.  I am  not  prepared  to  be  cross-examined  on  what  they 
are  doing.  I know  in  a general  way,  but  I would  not  want  to  have 
their  status  prejudiced  by  what  I say.  I suppose  you  know  what 
these  personnel  officers  do.  In  the  first  place,  this  work  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  is,  obviously,  entirely  new.  It  has  not  been 
developed  yet  and  the  positions  are  only  just  being  understood,  and 
the  selection  of  men  for  them  is  extremel}^  important.  It  is  not 
assumed  that  the  personnel  officer  is  going  to  actually  make  the 
selection,  but  that  he  will  take  up  the  whole  plan  of  getting  these 
men  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  wdth  the  Secretary  and 
will  make  their  selection  according  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  act- 
tually  get  them  to  work  and  main  tain  the  personnel  in  the  depart- 
ment in  that  way.  One  of  the  duties,  of  course,  is  to  maintain  an 
adequate  and  efficient  personnel  and  a harmonious  system. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  expected  that  any  of  these  people  shall  be 
under  the  civil  service  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  Secretary  will  have  to  answer  that  in  general.  My 
idea  was  they  would  all  be  except  the  directors. 

Secretary  Wilson.  Unless  there  is  an  exception  placed  in  the  law 
itself,  my  understanding  is  the  general  law  would  cover  them  in 
under  the  classified  service. 
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Mr.  Hale.  I had  expected  the  Secretary  would  probably  ask  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  allow  the  appointment  of  the  directors 
under  the  President’s  order  of  March  24,  which  provides  really  for 
individual  examinations  and  not  competitive  examinations,  because 
of  the  necessity  for  proceeding  immediately.  It  may  be  there  will 
be  time;  that  is  to  say,  this  may  not  be  pressing  so  hard  that  even 
that  will  be  necessary,  but  I suppose  that  will  probably  be  done. 
As  to  all  the  rest,  I had  supposed  they  would  be  under  the  civil-service 
law  and  selected  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  the  assistance 
of  this  personnel  officer. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  understanding,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Wilson.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  all  of  these 
that  are  provided  for,  unless  there  is  a specific  statement  to  the  con- 
trary in  the  law  authorizing  them,  would  come  under  the  classified 
service  and  under  the  civil-service  regulations  and  must  be  selected 
in  accordance  with  civil-service  rules  unless  there  is  an  Executive 
order  waiving  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  all  told  are  involved  in  this 
scheme  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  513.  It  doubles  the  department,  or  more  than  doubles 
the  department. 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  it  does  not  double  the  department,  because 
some  of  these  people  will  be  in  the  field  and  the  department  is  very 
large  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  but  it  doubled  it  as  it  was  last  }mar.  It  may 
not  more  than  double  it  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  taking  the  office  and  field  forces  together  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  No;  that  is  an  error.  The  field  force  and  the 
office  force  here  at  Washington  of  all  the  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the 
department  amount  to  upward  of  2,000.  That  takes  in  the  Immi- 
gration Service  and  the  Naturalization  Service ,^which  are  principally 
field  services.  I do  not  recall  the  exact  number  now,  but  it  is  up- 
ward of  2,000,  and  this  proposes  to  add  500,  or  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hale.  I spoke  inaccurately.  What  I meant  was  that  this 
estimate  including  the  field  service  and  the  service  at  Washington 
is  more  than  the  total  service  in  Washington  now  in  the  department. 
I spoke  of  it  in  that  way  because  we  are  using  some  of  the  previous 
estimates  for  the  450  people  in  the  department  as  a basis  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  in  your  miscellaneous  items  $5,000  for 
telephone  and  telegraph  charges. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  too  little.  We  ought  to  raise  it,  I think. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  an  explanation,  because  my  off- 
hand judgment  was  that  it  was  probably  very  much  too  large. 

Mr.  Hale.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated  at  the  present  time,  the 
average  annual  charge  per  person  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
charges  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  $80,  including,  of 
course,  a good  deal  of  field  work.  It  is  probable  the  new  Department 
of  Labor  will  not  require  as  high  a figure  as  this,  but  with  the  large 
amount  of  field  work  necessary  it  is  almost  unquestionable  that  it 
will  run  as  high  as  $50.  If  this  figure  is  compared  with  the  detailed 
estimate  of  the  detail  services,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  esti- 
mate is  probably  an  error  on  the  side  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  a hundred  men  in  this  service. 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  yes.  As  was  said  a moment  ago,  it  is  some- 
thing like  500. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  are  asking  $5,000  for  this  purpose  for 
the  personnel  bureau. 

Ml’.  Hale.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  are. 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  I understand;  I thought  you  referred  to  the  total 
estimate  in  that  item.  I remember  why  I put  it  that  high.  Take 
the  other  telephone  and  telegraph  charges,  for  instance,  in  the  inspec- 
tion and  investigation  service,  there  is  $5,000  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  service.  In  the  other  services  it  is  much  smaller;  for  in- 
stance, in  woman’s  industry  it  is  onl}^  $500.  The  theory  was  that 
in  the  investigation  and  inspection  service  where  there  would  be 
reports  all  the  time  from  the  different  inspectors  in  the  field  there 
would  necessarily  be  a considerable  charge  of  this  kind,  and  I thought 
that  the  charge  in  the  personnel  service  would  necessarily  be  high 
also,  because  of  the  work  of  selecting  this  personnel  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  information  to  be  obtained  from  around  the  country. 
These  people  in  the  plan  we  have  laid  out  are  not  going  to  be  selected 
except  by  the  most  careful  investigation  and  checking  of  their  records 
and  where  they  have  been  and  who  they  are  and  aU  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  while  the  telephone  would  not  be  used  very  much  the 
telegraph  would  be  used  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  undertake  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  these  men  by  telegraph,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Well,  we  probably  would  get  letters  in  addition,  but 
we  would  have  to  have  a considerable  telegraphic  service.  We  had 
practical  experience  in  that  in  the  selection  of  the  director  for  the 
housing  service. 

TRAINING  AND  DILUTION  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Training  and  dilution  service:  You  are  asking  for 
this  service  $198,300. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  from  your  brief  touching  this  service 
that  you  expect  60  people  in  this  service. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  40  of  them,  I think,  are  expert  engineers  to  go 
into  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  theory  that  eight  districts  of  the  country 
represent  most  of  the  places  where  training  would  be  necessary, 
with  five  men  for  each  district  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  what  we  figured. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  are  supposed  to  be  expert  in  particular 
lines  of  industrial  activity  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  either  that  you  only 
expected  to  have  this  dilution  in  five  services  or  that  eaph  of  these 
men  would  be  an  expert  in  more  than  one  direction. 

Mr.  Hale.  WeU,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  they  will  be  expert 
in  more  than  one  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  elaborate  somewhat  what  is  stated 
in  your  brief  as  to  what  is  expected  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Hale.  Here  is  what  has  already  been  done,  and  it  is  expected 
to  continue  what  has  already  been  done  with  a much  larger  force 
and  much  more  effectively:  Mr.  Miles  is  chaii'man  of  a committee 
under  the  Council  of  Defense  on  training  for  war  industries.  That 
committee  has  representatives  who  are  volunteers  in  different  States 
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and  with  whom  we  have  corresponded  in  making  up  this  estimate 
and  this  budget.  They  are  men  who  are  in  varoius  industries 
themselves  and  who  have  found  it  extremely  important  to  develop 
the  training  of  workers  in  the  war  emergency. 

Take, for  instance,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  represented  in  Pittsfield 
by  Mr.  Ash,  I think  his  name  is.  I have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  him  showing  what  he  has  done  at  Mr.  Miles’s  request  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  to  go  to  other  industries  in  Massachuestts 
and  Connecticut  and  explain  to  them  how  the  General  Electric  Co. 
has  accomplished  various  results  by  training  workers;  and  also  to 
take  information  on  general  training  schools  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, particularly  in  New  Haven,  to  the  different  industries  and 
explain  to  them  how  they  can  economically  develop  a system  of 
training  in  their  own  factories.  Their  plan  follows  the  English  system 
of  developing  what  they  call  training  vestibules,  which  are  small 
shops  set  up  in  connection  with  a large  plant,  and  in  which  particular 
machines  are  placed  on  which  the  workers  will  be  actually  expected 
to  work  in  the  large  plants.  A worker  is  put  to  work  on  these  ma- 
chines in  a quiet  room  where  there  are  not  many  others  at  work  and 
given  instruction  on  that  machine,  where  there  is  sufficient  space 
around  it  for  the  instructor  and  worker  actually  to  handle  it  easily. 
After  a training  of  from  two  to  five  weeks’  time  in  that  plant  he  can 
go  into  the  general  workshop  and  perform  the  exact  work  that  he 
has  been  trained  to  do  on  that  particular  machine.  It  is  intensive 
training  in  specialized  lines,  and  that  kind  of  training  has  been  par- 
ticularly given  to  women.  They  are  now  setting  up  a considerable 
number  of  aircraft  plants,  as  you  know,  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Miles 
has  been  endeavoring  feebly,  without  any  funds  and  without  any 
field  force  that  is  at  all  adequate,  to  get  the  information  to  those 
plants  and  to  get  experts  into  those  plants  to  assist  them  in  develop- 
ing the  training,  particularly  of  women  workers.  He  finds  he  is 
overwhelmed  with  the  work,  and  it  is  very  important  to  get  funds  for 
that  purpose  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  experience  in  Great  Britain  has  shown  that  the  present  practice 
is  to  carry  from  one  shop  to  another,  by  men  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  it  and  who  are  themselves  engineers,  the  experience  of  the 
best  shops  where  the  best  methods  have  been  developed.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  theory  in  regard  to  it,  and  it  is  actually  the  putting  into 
operation  of  practices  that  are  then  current  but  not  in  that  particular 
locality. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  with  all  that  sort  of  work  in  the  past 
has  been  the  attitude  very  largely  of  various  employees  touching 
apprentices  and  helpers,  etc.  What  arrangement,  if  any,  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  absence  of  any,  what  governmental  activity  is 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  a working  agreement  with  employees 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  this  character  of  labor  into  the  various 
trades  ? 

Secretary  Wilson.  A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  during  the  past  year.  The  committee  of  which  Mr.  Miles 
was  chairman,  was  itself  a subcommittee  of  the  committee  on  labor 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  of  which  Mr.  Gompers  was  the 
head.  The  work  that  it  has  carried  on  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
approval  of  the  officials  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  has  had  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  modification  of  apprenticeship  rules  up  with  the  various 
trade  organizations  existing  in  the  shops  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  worked  out  a modification  of  their  appren- 
ticeship rules  that  has  been  acceptable  to  the  Director  General  and 
acceptable  to  the  trade-unions.  There  is  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  trade-unions  to  modify  their  rules  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
I do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  trouble  in  putting  the  policies  that 
have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hale  into  effect  in  the  different  shops  of  the 
country. 

The  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  get  the  employer  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a separate  training  department  in  his  establish- 
ment; in  other  words,  to  get  him  to  establish  one  of  the  training 
vestibules,  as  they  are  called.  That  is  part  of  the  work  that  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  five  men  in  each  of  these  districts,  to 
interest  the  employers  in  the  different  industries  within  their  districts. 
It  would  not  foUow  that  they  must  of  necessity  be  engineers  who  have 
specialized  in  any  particular  line,  but  engineers  who  have  a knowledge 
of  the  problems  of  the  particular  industry,  and  because  of  their  general 
knowledge  are  able  to  advise  and  counsel  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  training  vestibules. 

Mr.  Hale.  I might  add,  also,  that  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
made  by  the  Taft-Walsh  Commission  has  some  clause  in  it  with 
reference  to  the  training  of  workers  for  specific  work.  I can  not 
recall  the  exact  language  of  that  clause,  but  I know  it  is  in  there,  and 
it  supports  this  policy  of  training.  That  is  the  most  general  agree- 
ment that  has  been  made  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  present 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  These  districts  you  have  picked  out,  you  have 
picked  out  on  the  basis  of  existing  war  orders  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  from  this  map  made  up  by  Mr.  Ayers,  the  statis- 
tician, showing  the  location  of  plants  holding  the  principal  war 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I am  familiar  with  that  map.  I used  it  two 
months  ago  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  it  is  a rough  basis,  of  course,  but  the  best  we  could 
get  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  in  connection  with  all  this  problem 
undertaken  to  bring  this  map,  with  its  distressing  creation  of 
problems,  to  the  attention  of  those  in  authority? 

Mr.  Hale.  In  order  to  distribute  contracts  more  equitably,  you 
mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  more  equitably,  but  more  sensibly. 

Mr.  Hale.  More  sensibly.  I have  no  doubt  it  has  been  used, 
but  I have  not  brought  it  to  their  attention. 

Secretar}^  Wilson.  I might  say  in  that  connection  that  it  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  on  one  or  two  occasions 
that  there  were  workers  and  machines  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
that  could  be  utilized  that  were  not  being  utilized,  whereas  if  the  work 
were  being  done  elsewhere  we  would  have  to  move  the  workers  to  the 
other  place. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  map  been  brought  down  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  dated  as  of  the  17th  of  January,  1918. 
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Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  Ayers  made  it  for  the  War  Department,  and  of 
course,  they  undoubtedly  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  program  of  districts  is  sul)ject  to 
modification  according  as  the  needs  may  develo])  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Absolutely;  it  is  a mere  approximation  of  wdiat  would 
probably  be  used  at  the  start. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  reference  to  the  training  and  dilution  service,  1 
have  not  a very  clear  idea  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  bureau. 
Just  how  do  you  expect  to  accomplish  the  desired  results? 

Mr.  Hale.  Well,  we  expect  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  or 
hope  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  without  the  expenditure  of 
Government  money,  except  for  the  employment  of  these  experts,  for 
the  plan  here  provided  for — that  is  to  say,  bringing  to  the  employers 
information  and  urging  the  establishment  by  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense of  these  shops  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  these  experts. 
It  is  a work  for  which  the  department  may  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
Congress  for  funds  in  order  to  establish  or  assist  in  establishing 
training  facilities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  present  estimate  does  not  contemplate 
that  sort  of  activity  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  It  does  not;  no,  sir.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  will  be  willing  to  establish  such  shops 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  reason  that  we  think  that  they  will  find 
it  profitable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  furnish  the  information  yourself  as  to  the 
facts  and  then  seek  to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  conditions 
in  the  matter  of  training  and  in  the  matter  of  dilution,  as  you  call  it, 
through  the  manufacturers  themselves  very  largely  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  amy  such  work  you  v/ill 
always  find  some  very  progressive  manufacturers  who  will  go  ahead 
and  do  experimental  work  at  their  own  expense  and  work  out  a good 
system  of  training. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Necessarily,  you  must  have  the  active  cooperation 
in  a considerable  part  of  this  work  of  the  employees  as  well  as  of  the 
employers,  particularly  of  the  organized  employees. 

Mr.  Hale.  We  must  have  that  or  else  it  will  not  operate. 

secretary’s  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Secretary’s  office  you  are  asking  for 
$123,260.  To  briefly  summarize  whaf}  has  already  been  said  by  Dr. 
Marshall  and  others,  here  is  supposed  to  be  an  organization  to  deal 
with  the  broad  basic  problems  in  connection  with  labor  ? 

Mb’.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  to  crosscut  the  other  services. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  there  are  enumerated  in  this  brief  the 
following  problems:  Labor  provisions  in  Government  contracts;  labor 
policies  for  the  period  of  reconstruction;  priority  of  labor;  and  other 
problems  which  may  arise. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I might  agree  with  your  three  classifications  with- 
out agreeing  with  your  arrangement  of  them.  Reconstruction  is  im- 
portant, but  it  is  not  now  so  important  as  either  of  the  other  two 
matters. 

Mr.  Hale.  Is  it  put  in  the  first  place  ? 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  the  second  one. 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  not  anywhere  near  so  important  as  winning  the 
war,  but  it  is  thought  very  important  that  it  should  be  also  included; 
the  order  of  statement  was  inadvertent.  Great  Britain  has  just  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Labor  to  send  over  a representative  to 
England  to  study  their  methods  of  reconstruction — that  is  to  say, 
that  part  of  the  reconstruction  that  has  to  do  with  the  reeducation  of 
men  who  have  been  injured  in  the  war.  That  is  being  considered  by 
Congress  now.  Therefore,  it  is  not  so  remote  as  it  might  appear. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  in  this  estimate  of  $123,260  for  the 
expense  of  this  work,  you  provide  for  a number  of  places.  You  have 
two  experts  at  $5,000  each;  three  experts  at  $3,000  each,  and  five 
experts  at  $2,500  each,  those  being  experts  on  special  labor  problems  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  one  expert  at  $4,000  and  two  at 
$2,500  each,  on  questions  of  priority. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  just  a little  bit  more  what  you 
mean  by  these  different  groups  of  experts  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  first  group  is  composed  of  high-paid  experts,  be- 
cause the  problems  that  they  deal  with  are  of  fundamental  conse- 
quence, and  the  men  that  work  on  those  problems  must  necessarily 
be  the  best  men  we  can  find  in  the  country.  They  will  not  be  inferior 
in  quality  in  any  respect  to  the  directors  of  those  services.  In  fact, 
they  might  be  even  more  important  men,  because  those  men  will  be 
largely  concerned  in  administration,  while  these  men  must  consider 
very  broad  and  fundamental  problems.  As  to  the  priority  feature, 
that  is  different,  and  is  a much  more  specific  subject.  That  is  to  say, 
it  will  consist  in  the  handling  of  administrative  pieces  of  work.  It 
involves  the  question  of  where  labor  ought  to  be  directed  in  preference 
to  other  places.  It  will  be  used  by  the  employment  service  particu- 
larly, but  will  also  be  used  by  some  other  services. 

The  Chairman.  Will  not  these  experts,  however,  be  dependent 
upon  other  priority  experts  who  have  got  to  determine,  not  simply 
the  needs  from  the  labor  standpoint,  but  from  the  big  broad  national 
standpoint  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  dependent  on  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  dependent  upon  the  general  program  for  the  whole 
production  of  the  country,  which  will  fix  those  general  lines  of  priority. 
These  will  be  easily  ascertained  if  somebody  will  find  out  where  they 
are  or  where  they  exist 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  exist  in  such  multiplicity  that 
they  cancel  each  other. 

kir.  Hale,  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  wrong,  but  it  is  the  fact. 

kir.  Hale.  I mean  that  you  are  correct  in  your  statement.  But 
there  is  also  the  priority  of  material,  which  has  to  do  with  the  details 
of  the  priority  of  shipments  of  materials  as  between  Government  con- 
tractors. This  staff,  however,  dealing  with  labor,  will  be  obliged  to 
be  in  touch  with  the  work  of  both  the  general  classes  of  priority  and 
the  detailed  matters  involved.  Tney  will  have  to  work  in  very  close 
contact  with  the  War  Industries  Board  particularly,  and,  also,  with 
the  Fuel  Administration,  because  sometimes  the  Fuel  Administrator 
desires  to  shut  down  on  coal  consumption  in  certain  lines  of  industry 
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which  he  regards  as  not  so  important.  When  that  is  done,  there  will 
be  labor  released  in  those  localities  and  this  staff  must  be  in  touch  with 
the  labor  questions  in  connection  with  those  conditions.  The  ques- 
tion of  non-essential  industries,  if  the  existence  of  any  such  should 
be  admitted,  will  also  be  before  this  committee.  I do  not  believe  there 
is  such  a thing  as  a non-essential  industry,  although  I think  there  are 
probably  more  essential  and  less  essential  industries  for  the  war. 
This  staff  will  deal  with  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  quite  a large  clerical  force  under  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  the  clerical  force  will  have  to  be  pretty  large. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hale.  Because  the  subject  is  a very  intricate  one.  All  of 
those  subjects  are  intricate. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  19  clerks  of  class  two  and  30  clerks  of 
class  one. 

Mr.  Hale.  Now,  some  of  those  clerks  may  be  used,  at  least,  tem- 
porarily, or  until  these  experts  on  general  policies  get  very  busy,  in 
connection  with  the  mediation  service.  I think  it  might  be  necessary 
to  use  them  for  that  purpose;  but  I figure  that  they  would  be  im- 
portant to  this  service  just  as  soon  as  it  is  developed.  They  are  also 
needed  for  an  increase  in  the  office  of  the  appointment  clerk,  the 
disbursing  clerk,  etc.,  as  shown  by  the  Secretary’s  letter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  how  are  these  labor  experts  and  clerks  under 
them  fitted  into  the  work  of  the  employment  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  The  emplo3rment  service  deals  with  the  actual  placing 
of  people  in  jobs.  That  is  their  main  service,  and  their  general 
policies  will  be  worked  out  in  harmony  with  the  general  policies  of 
the  department.  This  staff  on  priorities  will  advise  them  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  their  rules  of  priority  in  regard  to  the  placement  of  labor. 
It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  this  staff  is  established,  the  employment 
service  itself  need  not  do  anything  with  reference  to  determining 
questions  of  priority.  There  will  be  a lot  of  information  coming 
through  that  service  which  will  be  important  for  those  experts  to 
consider  in  deciding  questions  of  priority,  but  as  for  the  actual  work 
involved  in  priorities,  it  need  not  be  done  by  the  employment  service. 

contingent  expenses,  department  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  you  estimate  $33,750.  You  have  $47,566  for  this  purpose 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  you  are  getting  a sum  that  I do  not 
just  at  this  moment  recall  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Now,  this  is 
$33,750  additional. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  added  staff,  or  by 
the  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  department  figured  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  figured  on  these  contingent  expenses 
in  every  one  of  those  different  bureaus,  except  that  you  have  put  it 
under  a different  name.  You  have  carried  it  as  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. Wh}^  should  you  double  it  here? 

Mr.  Hale.  I have  not  doubled  it.  The  item  you  have  read  relates 
only  to  the  increased  personnel  in  the  secretary’s  office,  and  does  not 
include  anything  for  the  other  services.  They  are  separated  under 
each  service. 
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The  Chairman.  It  does  not  so  appear  in  the  statement  here. 

Mr.  Hale.  But  it  does  in  the  brief.  It  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
brief. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  also  of  this  item  of  $11,250  for  rent? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  let  us  now  take  up  the  basis  for 
your  estimates  in  general,  as  you  seem  to  have,  that  heading  in  your 
brief.  I notice  in  your  statement  relative  to  rental  of  quarters  that 
you  are  estimating  $1.50  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  us  to  agree  to  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hale.  I thought  you  would  probably  think  it  would  be  too 
small. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  are  not  informed  on  that  subject, 
because  we  are  building  for  the  Government  concrete  structures  for 
$3  per  square  foot,  and  wooden  structures  for  $2.25  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Hale.  This  is  not  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be 
built,  but  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  would  have  to  go 
out  in  the  market  and  rent  a place. 

The  Chairman.  The  buildings  that  we  are  putting  up  here  will 
release  some  space  in  this  town,  and  that  may  have  some  effect  on 
the  extortionate  charges  that  are  being  made  by  the  landlords  here. 

Mr.  Hale.  WeU,  it  may  be  that  we  can  get  the  rents  down  lower, 
but  the  estimate  I got  was  $2  per  square  foot,  and  I put  it  at  $1.50. 

Mr.  Gompers.  This  $1.50  per  square  foot  does  not  only  contem- 
plate office  space,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  in  addition  to  the  office  space 
it  contemplates  the  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  janitor  service,  and 
other  services  in  the  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  estimate  here  for  charwomen  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  That  is  only  for  the  office  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Hale.  Heating  and  lighting  is  figured  on  separately  in  each 
case  at  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  So,  ii  you  include  heating  and  lighting,  the  estimate 
is  $1.75  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me,  without  my  having  to  make  the 
calculation,  just  how  many  square  feet  of  space  you  would  want, 
assuming  that  this  program  should  be  allowed  in  its  entirety  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  You  will  find  a general  statement  in  the  brief  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I find  a statement  in  your  brief  that  I overlooked. 
You  are  figuring  on  350  persons  at  130  square  feet  per  person,  and 
on  that  basis  the  amount  of  floor  space  required  will  be  45,500  square 
feet,  and  multiplying  that  figure  by  $1.50  gives  a total  of  $68,250. 
I presume  you  want  to  house  all  of  these  activities  together? 

Mr.  Hale.  We  would  like  to. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  housing  them  in  connection  with  the 
present  building  of  the  Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Hale.  It  would  be  most  deshable. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Only  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  now  over- 
crowded. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  answer  my  inquiry.  I take  it 
that  it  is  more  important  that  some  of  these  agencies  should  be  in 
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close  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  than  some  that  are  now  in 
close  touch  with  him  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a building  that 
does  not  permit  of  expansion,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
a rearrangement  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  A statement  will  be  submitted  in  regard  to  that. 

On  second  thought  and  in  view  of  the  lack  of  time  to  arrange  new 
quarters  I am.  convinced  that  no  better  estimate  can  be  made  than 
that  included  in  the  estimates  in  House  Document  951. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  A while  ago  you  touched  on  the  fact  of  printing  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  estimate  of  which  appears  here? 

Mr.  Hale.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  brief  you  indicate  that  there  will  be  need 
of  $250,000? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  basis  of  that  appears  in  the  brief  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes;  I can  not  improve  on  that  statement.  That  was 
very  carefully  worked  over  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  say  about 
the  printing  estimate.  The  brief  is  as  follows : 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE  FOE  FEINTING  AND  BINDING. 

No  bill  is  harder  to' estimate  than  that  for  printing  and  binding.  The  number  of 
pamphlets  bulletins,  posters,  etc.,  which  the  various  services  will  have  to  issue 
will  depend  so  much  upon  the  policy  of  the  heads  of  the  services  and  upon  the  demands 
of  the  new  work  as  it  developes  that  at  best  an  estimate  can  be  but  little  more  than 
guesswork. 

This  much,  however,  can  be  said:  The  whole  purpose  of  the  expansion  of  the  de- 
partment is  to  promote  more  effective  war  production.  It  will  be  greatly  hampered 
unless  it  is  able  to  make  the  freest  possible  use  of  many  kinds  of  posters  bulletins, 
and'  pamphlets  in  foreign  languages  as  well  as  English  to  help  achieve  this  purpose. 

Posters  have  proved  of  immense  value,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  here,  in  bringing 
home  to  workmen  the  real  needs  of  the  situation  and  encourage  them  to  put  forth 
every  effort  in  speeding  the  war.  A poster  often  reaches  the  men  more  closely  than 
any  other  form  of  printed  material.  Placed  in  plants  both  picture  posters  and 
printed  posters  have  been  made  very  effective  by  the  ministry  of  munitions  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  value  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  this  country  through  their 
use  by  the  Food  Administration  and  other  Government  organizations. 

Further  many  pamphlets  will  be  necessary,  both  for  manufacturers  and  for  work- 
men describing  modern  methods  of  handling  employment  and  plant-management 
problems,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  experience  in  the  most  up-to-date  methods 
of  training  and  the  solution  of  sanitary  and  health  problems. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  new  services,  of  course,  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  the 
■valuable  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  must  continue.  The  emer- 
,'gency  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  new  divisions  will  demand  above  all  clearness 
:and  brevity,  and,  in  general,  popular  treatment  for  getting  the  information  as  quickly 
and  as  clearly  as  possible  before  the  groups  interested.  The  number  of  each  pamphlet 
needed  will  vary  entirely  according  to  its  character,  ranging  from  perhaps  10,000  on 
matters  of  technical  information  of  particular  use  to  manufacturers  to  a million  or  more 
on  some  subjects  of  more  popular  interest.  The  United  States  has  an  industrial  popu- 
lation of  35,000,000,  and  if  workmen  also  are  to  be  reached  with  the  necessary  litera- 
ture, large  quantities  of  leaflets  must  be  made  available  to  them  through  the  agencies 
best  adapted  to  reach  the.m. 

The  appropriation  for  printing  for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1917  was  slightly 
more  than  $165,000. 

Simply  as  a basis  of  estimate,  the  following  figures  are  submitted  as  indicating  the 
probable  amount  needed  by  the  new  services.  Assuming  that  the  pamphlets  will 
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range  from  4 to  100  pages,  with  the  larger  number  of  relatively  small  size,  16  pages 
pages  can  perhaps  be  taken  as  a fair  average.  Assuming  also  that  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation will  range  from  10,000  or  20,000  to  one  or  two  million,  500,000  can  perhaps 
be  taken  as  a fau'  average.  Certainly  a less  number  than  this  would  not  be  adequate 
to  reach  all  possible  parts  of  the  great  industrial  population. 

From  estimates  obtained  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  S5  per  thousand 
can  be  taken  as  a fair  figure  for  pamphlets  of  this  approximate  size.  (The  figures 
furnished  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  were  S5.36  per  thousand  for  100,000  lots 
of  16-page  pamphlets  of  straight  printed  matter,  without  illustrations  or  tables  and 
without  cover.) 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  further,  that  at  least  75  pamphlets  of  all  kinds  would  be 
needed  during  the  year  by  the  various  services,  such  as  working  conditions,  training 
and  dilution,  woman  in  industry,  conciliation  and  employment  management,  most 
of  them  , probably,  through  the  Serffice  on  Information  and  Education  as  the  central 
distributing  agency  in  charge  of  this  work.  There  is  available  at  the  present  tinie  a 
large  quantity  of  material  on  such  subjects  as  working  standards,  training,  etc.,  ready 
for  use  whenever  an  agency  is  provided  to  gather  material  and  publish  it. 

In  order  to  include  the  cost  of  the  large  number  of  posters  which  will  probably  be 
needed  and  whose  cost  can  only  be  guessed,  owing  to  the  different  prices  which  they 
bring,  we  will  assume  the  necessity  of  100  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  the  war  labor 
administration  during  the  year. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a basic  average,  we  have  500,000  copies  of  100  pamphlets  of 
16  pages  each  at  |5  per  thousand,  making  a total  of  $250,000.  (This  might  include 
a weekly  war  labor  bulletin  or  leaflet  for  general  circulation.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Department  of  Labor’s 
estimate  for  printing,  generally? 

]\Ir.  Hale.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  like,  if  this  scheme  is  carried  out, 
to  increase  that  estimate  by  a quarter  of  a million  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir. 

ENLARGED  POWERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  in  connection  with  the  brief,  submitted 
a statement  touching  the  present  powers  of  the  Secretary,  which 
seem  to  justify  the  activities  now  being  estimated  for  and  asked? 

Mr.  Hale.  Yes,  sir.  The  brief  is  as  follows: 

BRIEF  ON  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ENLARGED  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  Adjustment  service. — The  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  estabhsh  and  main- 
tain the  adjustment  service  as  defined  by  the  outhne  of  a budget  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  are  based  upon  section  8 of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor: 

^ “That  the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners of  concihation  of  labor  disputes  whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of 
industrial  peace  require  it.” 

It  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  work  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  proposed 
adjustment  service  comes  within  the  above  power. 

(a)  Examining  division.— The  whole  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  estabhsh  a means 
by  which  the  Secretary  may  become  informed  in  advance  of  all  the  conditions  in  the 
important  war  industries  which  may  lead  to  industrial  controversies. 

The  estabhshment  of  such  a service  is  not  the  adoption  of  a new  pohcy,  but  merely 
of  a new  method  which  has  become  necessary  on  account  of  the  present  emergency. 

The  act  above  quoted  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  the  mediation  service 
with  a free  hand  as  to  methods.  The  language  of  the  act  is  general  and  very  broad . 
•There  are  none  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  of  any  other  act  which  direct  the  Sec- 
retary now  to  conduct  this  service. 

Under  this  broad  power  he  may  maintain  a static  service  or  he  may  maintain  a very 
aggressive  service. 

A comparison  of  this  act  with  the  Newlands  law  shows  a great  difference  in  this 
respect.  Ihe  Newlands  Act  proffides,  section  2; 

“Whenever  a controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment shall  arise  between  an  employer  or  employers  and  employees  subject  to  this  act, 
interrupting  or  threatening  the  interruption  of  said  employer  or  employers  to  the 
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serious  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  either  party  to  such  controversy  may  apply 
to  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  created  by  this  act  and  invoke  its  services 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy;  and 
upon  the  request  of  either  party  the  said  board  shall  with  all  practicable  expedition 
put  itself  in  communication  with  the  parties  to  such  controversy  and  shall  use  its 
best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement.” 

Even  under  this  act  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  board  from  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  controversies  by  inspectors,  local  advisors,  or  from  the  press  and  then 
letting  it  be  known  that  the  board  stands  ready  to  act  whenever  called  upon. 

But  in  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  there  are  no  limitations  whatever. 
The  Secretary  need  not  await  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy.  He  may, 
on  the  contrary,  employ  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  difficulties  in 
advance  and  then  to  tender  his  services  for  the  purpose  of  adjustment. 

In  fact,  the  act  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  Secretary  shall  seek  out  oppor- 
tunities for  service  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  require  it 

The  existence  of  a state  of  war  leads  the  Secretary  to  believe  that  if  any  disturbance 
in  industrial  peace  in  essential  war  industries  require  the  use  of  his  services  in  order 
that  industrial  peace  may  be  maintained,  he  may  certainly  establish  a field  force 
of  examiners  or  informers  who  will  quickly  bring  such  matters  to  his  attention. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  creation  of  this  examining  division  is  not  a new 
policy  but  a new  method. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Secretary  has  heretofore  employed  various  means  for  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  controversies  and  has,  though  infrequently,  tendered  his 
services  in  such  cases  without  waiting  for  a specific  request  from  the  parties  concerned. 
This  was  not  the  general  policy  of  the  Secretary  before  war  was  declared.  But  since 
that  time  this  aggressive  policy  has  been  followed  in  a number  of  instances.  (See 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
pp.  13,  15,  and  17.) 

Before  the  war  a mediation  service  frequently  obtained  its  information  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  disputes  through  sources  other  than  the  parties  themselves.  (See  First  Annual 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1913,  pp.  14  and  21;  Second  Annual  Report  of  Secretary 
of  Labor,  1914,  pp.  27  and  42;  Third  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1915,  p.  14; 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1916,  pp.  18  and  19.) 

The  plan  for  a new  method  is  not  a new  theory  of  the  law  advanced  now  for  the  first 
time.  In  his  annual  report  for  1914  the  Secretary  of  Labor  said,  page  47: 

‘‘Under  the  statute  the  Department  of  Labor  has  authority  to  do  this  work  upon 
its  own  initiative.  Thus  far,  however,  it  has  pursued  the  policy  of  interfering  only 
where  there  has  been  a request  from  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  a controversy.^ 

^‘‘Information  of  labor  disputes. — Although  the  department  seldom  offers  mediation 
in  labor  disputes  unless  solicited  to  do  so,  and  although  this  is  regarded  as  the  wiser 
policy  at  present,  yet  the  statute  empowers  the  Secretary  to  act  ‘whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done’;  and  conditions 
are  conceivable  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  department  to  offer  its  good 
offices  though  neither  party  requested  or  desired  it.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a 
strike  of  such  bitterness  as  to  inspire  both  sides  with  a determination  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  of  such  magnitude  as  to  prejudice  other  industrial  interests  or  to  dis- 
turb the  public  at  large,  it  would  doubtless  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
intervene.  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  exercise  his  judgment  with  reference  to  his 
duty  in  that  aspect  of  it,  some  method  of  promptly  securing  information  of  actual 
and  impending  labor  disputes  likely  to  disturb  industrial  peace  should  be  devised. 
This  kind  of  information  may  be  obtained  to  some  extent  from  newspapers  and  to  a 
further  extent  through  cooperation  with  the  labor  bureaus  or  departments  of  the 
respective  States;  and,  as  far  as  at  present  practicable,  such  information  is  being 
obtained  by  the  department  through  those  and  other  convenient  channels.  But 
that  phase  of  the  department’s  functions  under  section  8 of  its  organic  act  has  not  yet 
been  as  systematically  organized  as  it  should  be,  nor  as  it  is  hoped  to  organize  during 
the  fiscal  year  1915.  Meanwhile,  information  volunteered  from  responsible  sources, 
especially  by  labor  officials  of  State  and  municipal  governments,  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  appreciated.” 

The  act  of  June  13,  1818,  volume  25,  page  183,  in  section  7,  also  supports  this  ser\dce 
as  follows: 

“The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  also  specifically  charged  to  investigate  the  causes  of, 
and  facts  relating  to,  all  controversies  and  disputes  between  employers  and  employees 
as  they  may  occur  and  wliich  may  tend  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  different  States  and  report  thereon  to  Congress.” 

This  duty  has  been  discharged  and  is  being  discharged  in  a statistical  way  for  report 
to  Congress  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  but  the  information  obtained  by  this 
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bureau  may  to  great  advantage  be  extended  by  the  establishment  of  this  Examining 
Division,  whose  reports  are  of  primary  importance  in  securing  the  rapid  adjustment  of 
controversies,  but  wliich  may  also  be  used  for  a report  or  reports  to  Congress  on  this 
subject.  For  during  the  period  of  the  war  prompt  information  to  Congress  with 
reference  to  such  matters  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

(b)  Mediation  Division. — N o argument  is  needed  to  support  the  work  of  tliis  division. 
Its  policies  and  practice  have  been  well  established  and  will  not  differ  except  in  the 
volume  of  the  work  which  can  be  accomplished. 

The  large  amount  of  additional  information  wMch  will  come  through  the  examining 
forces  in  the  field  will  require  the  larger  number  of  mediators  here  provided  for.  The 
practice  of  using  two  mediators  in  important  matters  must  also  be  further  developed, 
requiring  the  services  of  a much  larger  force  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

(c)  Adjustment  service. — The  creation  of  adjustment  boards  in  the  settlement  of  con- 
troversies is  a necessary  part  of  any  mediation  service.  These  boards  may  sometimes 
have  definite  powers  of  decision  or  may  be  less  formal  in  character  and  established  for 
investigations  and  advice  on  special  problems,  such  as  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages, 
the  cost  of  living,  etc.  They  are  ordinarily  created  for  the  settlement  of  some  specific 
difficulty,  though  in  many  trades  agreements  between  employers  and  employees 
provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  boards. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  in  his  Mediation  Service  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  adjustment  or  arbitration  boards  whenever  a controversy  could  not  be 
settled  by  the  mediator.  This  policy  of  promoting  the  establishment  of  adjustment 
or  arbitration  boards  is  found  in  the  following  cases:  Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  1913,  pages  16,  18,  19,  and  21;  Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1914, 
pages  32,  40,  and  42;  Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1915,  pages  13  and  22; 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1917,  page  26. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  to  allow  mediators  to  act  on  arbitra- 
tion or  adjustment  boards.  The  same  person  can  not  act  both  as  mediator  and  arbi- 
trator in  the  same  controversy.  But  it  frequently  happens  that,  though  not  desig- 
nated as  such,  a mediator  nevertheless  acts,  in  fact,  as  an  adjuster  or  arbitrator  between 
the  two  sides.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  where  both  employers  and  employees, 
having  failed  by  various  conferences  to  adjust  their  differences,  join  in  a request  to 
the  Secretary  that  a mediator  be  appointed  to  bring  about  a settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy. In.  such  a case  the  joint  request  generally  amounts  to  an  understanding 
that  the  opinion  of  the  mediator  will  be  followed,  though  neither  side  has  definitely 
agreed  that  such  will  be  the  case.  And  the  mediator  finds  that  the  employer  and 
employees  have  settled  all  of  the  points  which  can  be  adjusted  without  the  opinion 
of  such  third  party.  In  other  words,  the  mediator  must  in  such  a case  make  up  his 
mind  what  amounts  to  a fair  wage  (if  it  is  a question  of  wages),  and  on  his  informing 
both  sides  as  to  what  he  believes  to  be  a fair  wage,  such  opinion  will  generally  be 
accepted.^  (See  Annual  Keport  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  1917,  p.  21.) 

Thus,  in  establishing  an  adjustment  division  as  distinguished  from  mediation 
service,  there  is  involved  no  real  change  in  the  theory  pursuant  to  which  the  media- 
tion service  has  heretofore  been  conducted.  For  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  the 
Secretary’s  policy  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  adjustment  boards,  and  mediators 
have  in  some  instances  acted  practically  as  adjusters. 

The  difference  between  the  proposal  now  and  the  practice  heretofore  is  not  there- 
fore a difference  in  kind  but  a difference  in  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  work  which  is 
undertaken. 

The  plan  involves  the  making  of  agreements  between  employers  and  employees 
pursuant  to  which  adjustment  boards  may  be  established.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
adjustment  boards  always  have  been  established,  the  present  proposal  being  a change 
only  in  that  it  contemplates  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a considerable  number 
of  boards,  which  will  be  readily  available  at  all  times  for  the  adjustment  of  all  matters 
of  controversy,  especially  the  subject  of  wages. 

_ The  assignment  of  various  mediators  to  act  as  adjusters  on  these  boards  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  heretofore  followed  and  will  not  involve  the  abandonment 
of  the  Mediation  Service,  for  adjustment  by  mediation  will  be  used  so  far  as  it  can  be 
effective;  and  a sufficient  number  of  mediators  will  be  kept  free  for  adjustment  work 
for  this  purpose. 

(d) _  Working  conditions  service. — The  legal  basis  for  this  service  is  found  in  the  act 
creating  the  Department  of  Labor,  section  1: 

“The  piirpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions, and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment.” 
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It  is  true  that  in  times  of  peace  the  department  has  no  power  to  establish  for  indus- 
trial plants  and  establishments  in  the  several  States  any  standards  of  working  con- 
ditions, nor  has  Congress  enacted  anv  laws  on  this  subject. 

Various  laws  exist  in  the  several  States  requiring  the  establishment  of  safet''^  appli- 
ances, the  use  of  proper  arrangement  of  factories,  so  as  to  give  suffcient  light,  etc. 
These  laws  are  committed  to  the  several  State  authorities  for  their  enforcement.  The 
Department  of  Labor  can  not  at  this  time  or  at  any  other  time  enforce  these  laws. 

The  national  child  labor  law  is  constitutional  under  the  power  of  Congress  over 
interstate  commerce. 

Under  the  war  power  for  the  purpose  of  creating  conditions  under  which  there  will 
result  the  largest  possible  output  of  munitions  of  war,  ( ongress  could  no  doubt  enact 
a law  which  would  provide  in  detail  as  to  the  State  laws,  the  conditions  which  must 
be  maintained  in  the  various  industrial  establishments  engaged  in  essential  war  work. 
Such  a law  has  not  been  passed  and  the  department  does  not  now  request  its  passage. 

In  the  absence  of  such  legislation  the  Department  of  Labor  under  its  general  author- 
ity to  improve  the  working  conditions  of  wage  earners  even  in  times  of  peace  may 
join  with  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Shipping  Board,  or  other 
general  agencies,  and  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  output  of  muni- 
tions of  war  by  establishing  a service  which  will  be  devoted  to  escertaining  the  char- 
acter of  working  conditions  in  the  various  establishments. 

It  is  true  that  the  department  would  not  have  any  power  either  to  compel  employers 
to  allow  an  inspection  of  their  plants  in  this  regard  or  to  establish  or  enforce  any 
particular  requirements  as  to  such  conditions.  But  such  information  obtained  by 
competent  inspectors  is  a necessary  Avar  measure  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  an 
important  part  in  Government  supeiwision  over  its  contractors  made  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  possible  output  of  munitions. 

If  working  conditions  are  bad  a plant  will  suffer  from  a shortage  of  labor.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  must  have  information  about  working  conditions 
in  order  to  know  why  it  is  that  workers  sent  to  certain  plants  do  not  remain. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  must  have  this  information  in  order  to  know 
whether  a certain  plant  which  has  failed  to  produce  its  material  on  time  is  suffering 
from  a lack  of  workers  on  this  account. 

The  adjustment  serAuce  must  have  this  information  in  order  to  know  to  what  extent 
complaints  of  workers  on  this  score  are  justified. 

And  the  employers  will  probably  welcome  the  inspection  here  proposed  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  assist  them  in  securing  additional  workers  and  in  preventing  the 
existence  of  industrial  controversies. 

It  will  probably  not  be  necessarv  to  adopt  clearly  specified  standards  Avith  respect 
to  working  conditions  other  than  those  which  exist  in  the  factory  laws  of  the  States 
where  the  several  plants  are  located.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  specifications  will 
develop  as  a necessary  part  of  the  work.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  necessary  the  GoA^ern- 
ment  contracts  can  be  made  to  embody  such  specifications  or  action  can  be  requested 
by  Congress. 

(e)  Information  and  education  service. — The  legal  authority  for  this  service  is  found 
in  the  folloAving  statutes: 

The  act  of  June  13,'  1888  (vol.  25,  p.  163),  provides  in  section  1 as  follows: 

‘‘There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  a Department  of  Labor,  the  general 
design  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  Avith  labor,  in  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the 
, hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity.” 

■ The  act  of  March  4,  1913  (vol.  37,  p.  738)  provides  in  section  4 as  follows; 

“The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  collect,  collate,  and  report  at  least  once  each  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  full 
and  complete  statistics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  products  of  distribution  of 
the  products  of  the  same,  and  to  this  end  said  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  employ 
any  or  either  of  the  bureaus  provided  for  his  department  and  to  rearrange  such  sta- 
tistical work  and  to  distribute  or  consolidate  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  desirable 
in  the  public  interests.  * * * And  said  Secretary  of  Labor  may  collate,  arrange, 
and  publish  such  statistical  information  so  obtained  in  such  manner  as  to  him  may 
seem  wise.” 

Section  8 provides  that:  _ • j r. 

“All  duties  performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now  possessed  or  exercised  by 
the  head  of  any  executive  depaitment  in  and  pver  any  bureau,  office,  officer,  board, 
branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto,  or  in  relation  to  the 
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duties  performed  by  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  such  bureau,  officer,  office,  ; 

board  branch  or  division  of  the  public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate  or  revisory  | 

character  or  otherwise  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  head  of  the 
said  Departrnent  of  Labor.”  ■ 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  act  that  the  power  exists  for  the  establishment  of  the  I 

work  of  the  information  and  education  service  as  it  is  here  outlined.  ^ 

In  fact,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  interpretation  of  | 

its  functions  by  the  first  commissioners  of  labor  were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  primarily  I 

devoted  to  information  and  educational  work.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  work  of  I 

the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  where  information  of  a very  valuable  character  is  pro-  I 

duced  and  published.  That  bureau  has  developed  its  methods  of  work  and  pub-  P 

licity  which  must  be  maintained.  | 

1 he  new  service  of  information  and  education  is  proposed  to  handle  the  publication  ! 

and  information  of  educational  matters  in  ways  which  'are  especially  useful  in  the  |j 

present  emergency  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a much  more  rapid  diffusion  of  educational  \ 

and  informational  matter  is  here  contemplated  than  can  result  from  the  necessarily  | 

more  extensive  preparations  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  I 

The  acts  above  quoted  also  show  that  the  power  with  reference  to  information  and  I 

educational  work  is  not  confined  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  but  that  the  Secretary  I 

as  head  of  the  department  is  charged  with  this  duty  and  may  perform  it  by  such  . 

agencies  in  his  department  as  he  determines  are  best  suited  for  the  particular  kind 
of  subject  matter  at  hand. 

^ 2.  Woman  in  industry. — No  argument  is  needed  to  support  the  work  which  is  out-  ‘ 

lined  under  the  above  head.  Nothing  will  be  undertaken  except  the  work  which 
is  now  specifically  outlined  under  the  various  services.  The  establishment  of  this 
service  is  primarily  to  recognize  the  importance  of  all  labor  policies  as  they  relate  to  ' 

women’s  work  and  to  centralize  the  considerations  of  such  policies  in  a service  which  I 

will  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  assist  the  department  and  not  I 

itself  undertake  executive  functions. 

3.  Investigation  and  inspection  service. — This  service  is  proposed  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  the  field  work  of  the  department  (so  far  as  this  can  be  done)  - 

under  one  head.  1. 

The  investigators,  inspectors,  and  examiners  maintained  under  this  seixTce  will 
not  undertake  any  work  which  is  not  specifically  authorized  under  the  other  services  > 

of  the  department.  The  sendee  is  established  just  as  in  large  business  houses,  the 
force  of  traveling  salesmen  are  frequently  under  the  control  of  a single  individual  who  ^ 

provides  for  all  branches  of  the  establishment  salesmen  to  sell  in  the  field  the  various  i-* 


articles  which  are  produced  by  the  establishment  as  a whole.  ■' 

4.  Personal  service. — The  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  in  section  q 

2 as  follows:  • : 

‘I  There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  a disbursing  clerk  and  such  other  clerical  t 

assistants,  inspectors,  and  special  agents  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  provided  for  -J- 

by  Congress . ” ' (4 

In  requesting  an  approprrition  for  a director  of  personnel,  the  Secretary  is  merely  ’ 

requesting  Congress  to  provide  in  his  office  a clerk  of  special  attainments  who  will  be  [ • 

able  to  perform  certain  important  duties  with  respect  to  the  personnel  of  the  depart-  f 

ment  whic h must  be  performed  in  this  way  if  the  greatly  increased  service  of  the 
department  is  to  become  available  soon  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
emergency.  n 


The  position  differs  in  its  duties  from  that  of  the  appointment  clerk,  but  like  the  I 

appointment  clerk,  the  position  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act  creating  the  • S 

department,  except  as  above  specified. 

The  term  “director”  of  the  personnel  service  instead  of  “personnel  clerk^’  is  here  C 

adopted  merely  because  the  Secretary  desires  to  obtain  for  this  position  a specially  T 

qualified  person  who  will  more  readily  be  persuaded  to  serve  under  the  title  “di-  j 

rector^’  than  under  that  of  “clerk”  and  who  will  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  ,j 

and  not  to  the  clerk  of  the  department. 

5.  Training  and  dilution  service.- — In  di ‘^cussing  this  service,  it  is  important  first  i 

to  notice  that  it  is  not  intended  to  estabh.-h  training  schools  for  workers  either  as  > 

educational  institutions  or  as  factories  for  training  purposes.  If  Government  training  i 

factories  become  necessary  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  found  necessary  in  England,  J 

specific  action  by  Congress  must  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  i 

The  training  service  here  proposed  is  promded  as  an  assistance  to  the  Employment  ■ 

Sermce  and  as  a part  of  the  work  of  the  Information  and  Education  Seivice."  But  * 

being  of  a special  and  an  important  character,  and  thus  crosscutting  and  assisting 
the  work  of  the  two  ser\dces,  it  is  recognized  that  it  must  be  given  a separate  recog- 
nition. 
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This  sendee  is  an  important  aid  to  the  Employment  Service  because  in  many 
industries  it  has  already  been  found  desirable  to  provide  special  means  of  training 
workers  in  the  factories  to  do  work  in  the  doing  of  which  they  have  not  had  special 
experience.  The  service  mil,  therefore,  investigate  the  methods  which  are  used 
in  the  more  advanced  industrial  establishments  along  these  lines  and  promote  the 
use  of  such  methods  wherever  it  is  found  desirable  so  to  do  in  order  to  advance  the 
opportunities  of  wage  earners  for  profitable  employment. 

The  seiudce  is  educational  in  character  and  will  work  with  the  Information  and 
Education  Service  in  that  it  will  operate  by  furnishing  to  employers  information  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  training  workers,  and  its  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
gotten  up  on  a form  of  special  character  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  In  this  way 
this  service  is  supported  by  section  1 of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  by  section  1 of  the  act  of  June  13,  1888,  and  section  4 of  the  act  creating  the 
Department  of  Labor.  t 

CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  the 
details  of  your  estimate  that  practically  all  of  the  clerks  you  are 
asking  for  are  clerks  of  the  top  classes  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  You  mean  there  is  no  salary  provided  for  less  than 
$100  a month— $1,200  a year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Because,  as  I understood  at  the  time,  stenographers — 
and  that  means  stenographers — who  can  be  obtained  now  are  being 
paid  $1,200  a year;  that  is,  practically  all  of  the  new  ones  taken  on 
are  paid  that  amount.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  stenographers 
in  the  Government  service  are  getting  $1,200  a year,  but  you  can 
not  get  new  ones  now  for  less  than  $1,200.  That  was  the  informa- 
tion I had  at  the  time  I made  that  up. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I can  testify  to  that  as  a fact. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  class  every  employee  as  a stenographer 
and  you  have  no  clerks  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  other  clerks  and  there  are 
some  messengers  in  there  at  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  outside  of  messengers  you  mean  that  every 
employee  will  be  a stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  no ; not  every  employee  will  be  a stenographer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  you  not  more  clerks  than 
stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  Oh,  no ; except  the  expert  clerks  who  are  appropriated 
for  at  higher  salaries — $1,400,  $1,600,  and  $1,800.  They  must  be 
trained  in  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  are  clerks  in  the  other  departments  being  paid 
$900,  $1,000,  and  $1,100,  but  you  have  no  such  clerks  at  aU.  _ 

Mr.  Hale.  No  ; I have  not,  and  I did  not  see  the  necessity  for 
them  myself.  That  may  be  because  I have  not  had  enough  expe- 
rience in  handling  Government  departments;  but  I have  always 
handled  my  own  work  with  stenographers  and  expert  clerks.  There 
may  be  places  for  people  who  are  not  stenographers,  expert  clerks, 
or  messengers;  there  may  be  something  special  for  them  to  do,  and. 
perhaps  we  ought  to  put  some  of  them  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  object  to  your  classification  of  high- 
paid  employees  if  I felt  sure  that  the  numbers  had  been  reduced  by 
virtue  of  the  quality  of  the  clerks  desired,  but  what  wiU  probably 
result  will  simply  be  that  you  wiU  have  as  many  as  if  you  had  cheaper 
ones,  and  you  will  have  the  added  cost. 
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Mr.  Hale.  The  labor  council,  the  Secretary,  and  myself  have 
thought  that  this  is  as  low  as  we  could  reasonably  make  it.  We  do 
not  expect  to  save  any  money  on  this  budget.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  at  all.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  making  this  the 
outside  estimate  and  expect  to  be  inside  of  it ; we  expect  to  use  every 
clerk  that  is  put  down  here. 

kli\  Gompers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  because  you  get  $1,200  clerks 
is  no  guarantee  that  you  are  getting  high-priced  clerks? 

The  Chairman.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Gompers.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  department  there 
are  vacancies  at  $900  and  $1,000  that  we  can  not  fill.  We  can  not 
get  such  stenographers  or  clerks  from  the  civil-service  register.  We 
have  temporary  people  employed  pending  the  filling  of  the  vacan- 
cies from  the  civil-service  register  later  on.  We  can  not  get  them  to 
take  the  places  at  less  than  $1,200.  They  say  they  can  get  $1,200 
somewhere  else  and  will  not  come  to  us  for  any  less.  That  is  the 
actual  fact  and  is  not  a theory. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  you  begin  your  clerical 
roll  at  $1,200,  which  is  considerably  above  that  in  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  you  seem  to  have  a very  considerable  number, 
compared  vdth  the  $1,200  clerks,  of  high-salaried  clerks  as  Govern- 
ment salaries  go,  and  a larger  proportion  than  Government  bureaus 
generally.  Is  that  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  these  services  ? 

BUREAU  HEADS. 

Mr.  Hale.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  generalize  on  that  because  I am 
not  familiar  enough  vdth  other  Government  bureaus  to  say  how  they 
compare.  It  has  been  carefully  worked  out  vdth  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent duties  that  they  have  to  perform.  I want  particular^  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  fact,  that  the  whole  value  of 
this  thing  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  people  we  get  to  do 
it.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  appropriate  enough  money,  particu- 
larly for  the  heads  of  these  different  divisions,  to  get  the  best  men  who 
can  be  found  in  the  country,  men  like  Dean  Snyder,  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  President  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth,  and  men  of  that  type — unless 
you  can  appropriate  enough  money  to  get  those  men  you  may  as  well 
not  appropriate  anything.  You  can  not  offer  to  men  of  that  type 
salaries  less  than  $5,000,  despite  the  fact  that  these  are  war  times. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  not  speaking  so  much  of  them  as  we  were 
of  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Hale.  I was  a little  bit  off  the  subject  for  a moment,  but  all 
I can  say  about  the  clerks  is  that  we  have  worked  out  with  care  the 
duties  that  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the  different  services,  and  after 
that  was  made  up  by  myself,  in  the  first  place,  and  gone  over  by  the 
labor  council — and  each  service  with  reference  to  the  exact  duties — 
a great  many  were  eliminated  by  the  labor  council  that  I had  thought 
necessary,  the  amount  carried  in  the  appropriation  was  the  best 
judgment  of  those  men.  Of  course,  the  services  are  not  now  in 
existence  and  everything  at  best  is  an  estimate,  perhaps  an  approxi- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement,  perhaps,  answers  what  I had 
intended  to  ask  you.  With  the  exception  of  this  conciliation  board 
none  of  these  agencies  have  been  created  -and  none  of  this  personnel 
now  exists  ? 

Mr.  Hale.  That  is  correct,  abscluteW. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  bureau  heads,  our 
experience  is  that  these  larger  salaries  do  not  necessarily  bring  the 
class  of  men  or  secure  the  class  of  men  that  you  have  referred  to.  If 
men  of  that  class,  experts,  noted  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  these  questions,  who  understand  them  thoroughly  and 
have  the  confidence  of  the  country,  could  be  secured  no  salary  that 
we  are  likely  to  give  them  would  be  too  great,  but  what  would  you 
say  if  your  experience  had  been  that  as  we  create  new  bureaus,  with 
larger  salaries  paid  to  those  at  the  head  of  them  than  are  paid  in  the 
old  bureaus,  we  do  not,  as  a general  rule,  get  the  higher  class  of  men? 

Mr.  Hale.  My  only  reply  would  be  that  unless  you  make  an  appro- 
priation for  those  salaries  you  certainly  will  not  get  them,  and  if  you 
make  an  appropriation  for  those  salaries  you  have  the  only  chance  of 
getting  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I can  not  entirely  agree  with  that,  because  I think 
in  some  cases 

Mr.  Hale  (interposing).  The  making  of  the  appropriation  does  not 
assure  the  man,  but  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  practically 
makes  sure  that  you  can  not  get  the  best  man;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  trouble  is  that  so  frequently  we  get  a $2,000 
man  for  a $5,000  job. 

Mr.  Hale.  We  have  to  take  our  chances  on  that. 


Tuesday,  April  30,  1918. 
NATURALIZATION  SERVICE. 

(See  p.  2202.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RAYMOND  F.  CRIST,  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  NATURALIZATION. 

COMPENSATION  OF  EXAMINERS,  INTERPRETERS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes  (reading) : 

For  compensation,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  of  examiners,  interpreters, 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  etc.  ' \ 

You  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $350,000,  an  increase  over  the 
amount  you  received  for  the  current  year.  Will  you  kindly  explain 
what  you  have  done  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  you  have  had 
and  what  you  expect  to  do  wi;h  this  appropriation  you  now  ask  for? 

Mr.  Crist.  On  page  714  a statement  appears  of  the  expenditures 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $275,000,  and  that  is  substandally  the 
same  state  of  affairs  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  $30,000 
deficiency  reported  on  page  713  is  an  amount  that  was  never  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  the  naturaliza  ion  law.  It  was  an 
amount  that  was  given  in  such  a way  as  to  be  available  only  for  the 
clerks  of  naturalization  courts  to  employ  additional  clerical  assist- 
ance, and  that  money  has  never  been  used  except,  probably,  $8,700 
on  an  annual  basis.  This  $8,700  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
above  the  $275,000  now  available,  else,  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  amount  of  $30,000,  there  will  be  an  additional  tax 
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on  the  appropriation  of  $275,000  with  which  we  would  have  no  funds 
to  meet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  number  of  increased 
employees  which  you  seem  to  be  asking  for?  On  page  714  I notice 
you  are  asking  for  4 additional  examiners,  at  $1,980,  5 additional 
examiners,  at  $1,740,  5 additional  examiners  at  $1,620,  and  3 addi- 
tional examiners  at  $1,500.  Has  your  business  increased  so  as  to 
justify  this  number  of  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Crist.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wliat  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  increase  is  found  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
petitions  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  receiving  them  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  declara- 
tions of  intention.  The  number  of  declarations  usually  filed  in  a 
year  has  at  no  time  exceeded  250,000,  but  during  the  last  year  there 
were  over  438,000,  and  those  declarants  will  be  eligible  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  complete  their  citizenship.  During  the  year  1917, 
when  this  estimate  was  made,  the  number  of  petitions  filed  was  the 
largest  that  ever  had  been  filed.  There  were  over  132,000  petitions 
filed  on  an  annual  average  of  probably  100,000;  and  when  this  esti- 
mate was  made  there  was  before  us  the  fact  that  $30,000  additional 
had  been  provided  for  the  clerks  of  the  courts  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  naturalization  work  which  was  then  coming,  and  has 
continued  to  come,  and  the  necessity  existed  to  provide  for  the 
additional  naturalization  work  which  was  then  coming. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  the  $30,000  deficiency  appropriation  was 
not  available  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  your  appropriation  were  now  increased,  could 
you  use  a part  of  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  you  have  used  the 
$8,000  of  the  $30,000  to  which  you  have  referred? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  in  the  appropriation,  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  $30,000  carried  in  the  deficiency  act,  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  clerks  of  the  courts  to  employ 
additional  clerical  assistance  for  naturalization  purposes,  so  that  the 
first  $30,000  of  increase  above  $275,000  is  by  reason  of  that  $30,000 
being  included  in  the  estimate  this  year.  The  combined  appropria- 
tion for  all  purposes  was  $305,000,  but  the  $30,000  was  limited  to 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  and  was  provided  in  such  a way  that  we  could 
not  use  it  for  examiners  and  members  of  the  personnel  of  the  Naturali- 
zation Service,  so  that  $30,000  of  the  increase  is  caused  by  the 
$30,000  which  was  appropriated  for  this  clerical  assistance.  The 
remaining  $45,000  is  requested  to  take  care  of  the  increase  of  work 
which  this  additional  money  for  the  clerks  of  courts  will,  and  has 
thrown  upon  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  by  way  of  increase 
number  of  candidates  for  citizenship.  The  number  of  position‘d 
that  the  $30,000  wiU  make  available  to  the  clerks  of  the  courts  wiD 
be  determined  by  them.  We  do  not  know,  because  they  make  thel 
appointments,  but  we  compensate  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  clerks  of- courts  are  you  going  to  assign  these 
assistants  to? 

Mr.  Crist.  Any  clerk  of  a court  whose  collections  exceed  $6,000, 
and  enough  above  that  to  allow  clerk  hire.  The  method  required 
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under  the  comptroller’s  decision  and  under  the  law  is  illustrated  by 
taking  the  case  of  a clerk  of  a court  who  collects  S9,000.  He  can 
have  half  of  all  in  excess  of  $6,000  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  that 
would  make  him  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $1,500  for  clerk  hire, 
being  one-half  of  the  amount  above,  $6,000.  The  examiners  that 
have  been  requested  are  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  large  increase 
of  naturalization  produced  by  offering  greater  facilities  to  the  clerks 
of  the  courts  to  take  care  of  the  increased  number  of  applicants  that 
have  been  applying  and  are  now  applying  for  citizenship.  The  in- 
crease is  general  all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  these 
larger  centers,  where  the  clerk  hire  is  being  paid  to  them  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

I would  like  to  refer  to  one  thing,  if  I may,  which  if  it  can  be 
adopted,  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  I think  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  and  place  them  on  a more  economical  basis, 
and  in  doing  that  I refer  to  a letter  sent  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  December,  1915.  At  that  tune  it  was  shown  that  a great 
many  irregularities  were  occurring  in  the  offices,  one  in  particular, 
where  the  largest  number  of  these  clerks  was  being  employed. 

Irregularities  of  various  kinds  occur  and  have  been  occurring  in 
three  or  four  other  of  these  offices.  They  will  not  do  the  amount  of 
work  they  should  do.  These  clerks  who  are  being  paid  out  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  will  only  execute  on  an  average  from  four  or  six  to 
about  11  papers  a day,  and  notwithstanding  our  insistence  the 
clerk  of  the  court  simply  waves  us  out  of  his  office  and  says  that 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  there.  The  last  instance  has  turned  up  in 
Chicago,  where  the  clerks  who  are  employed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
and  compensated  out  of  this  appropriation  are  standing  for  an  in- 
dictment for  virtually  fleecing  the  candidates  for  citizenship,  arbi- 
trarily, and  without  our  knowledge  until  recently,  when  we  reported 
it  to  the  United  States  judge,  and  they  have  been  apprehended. 
The  same  thing  is  true  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  where  hangers-on  come  in,  go  into  the  deputy  clerk’s  office, 
take  off  their  hats  and  in  the  summer  time  their  coats,  stand  behind 
the  railing,  and  a foreigner  coming  in  is  approached  by  one  of  these 
men  and  is  asked  what  he  wants,  and,  of  course,  he  wants  to -file  his 
naturalization  paper.  This  hanger-on  goes  to  the  drawer  and  picks 
out  one  of  our  forms,  goes  to  this  man,  consults  with  him  about  it, 
and  charges  him  anywhere  from  a cigar  or  25  cents  up  to  $5  or  $10. 

In  some  instances  that  we  know  of  they  have  taken  the  paper 
away  from  them  and  kept  it  for  two  years  until  it  matured,  and  then 
have  written  to  him  to  come  in  and  file  the  papers  and  come  along 
prepared  to  pay  $5  more.  Some  of  these  complaints  have  come  to  us 
and  we  have  investigated  them,  and  I am  giving  you  simply  the  re- 
sult of  at  least  one  case  and  maybe  others  that  are  known.  We  re- 
quested at  that  time  the  classification  of  these  positions,  so  they  would 
be  under  our  supervision  and  so  we  could  stamp  the  matter  out.  I 
am  perfectly  convinced  and  satisfied  that  these  offices  are  over- 
manned when  I see  that  from  5 to  7 or  11  papers  are  made  out  in  a 
day,  and  I know  it  only  takes  from  10  to  15  minutes  to  make  out  one 
paper,  and  I have  known  of  cases  where  they  have  made  out  30  or  40 
in  a day,  and  there  is  only  one  conclusion  I can  reach,  and  that  is  that 
they  are  wasting  time  and  Government  money.  Therefore,  I would 
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like  to  suggest  to  the  committee  as  a measure  of'economy  that  these 
positions  be  placed  under  the  civil  service  and  under  our  control  and 
jurisdiction.  The  clerk  of  a court  and  the  judge  of  a court  have  a 
multitude  of  matters  to  attend  to,  everything  that  goes  with  a large 
organization  of  a large  court.  These  courts  are  the  courts  of  highest 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  States  where  the  amounts  in  litigation 
are  unlimited  as  to  money,  and  the  natural  consequences  are  that  the 
clerk  of  the  court  can  not  supervise  this  detail.  He  is  not  familiar 
with  the  naturalization  law  and  its  requirements  and  we  are.  We 
ought  to  be  experts  on  this  matter  because  it  is  our  sole  business. 
If  we  have  control  of  these  clerks  we  can  certainly  reduce  the  cost  of 
operating  this  work.  We  can  reduce  the  tax  upon  the  appropria- 
tion and  we  can  forever  keep  out  these  irregular  practices.  This 
is  a suggestion  of  the  form,  if  the  committee  would  like  to  have  it : 

All  positions  of  clerical  assistance  required  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  June  29.  1906, 
as  amended,  to  be  provided  by  clerks  of  courts  exercising  naturalization  jiuisdiction, 
whether  compensated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
or  from  naturalization  fees  or  from  other  sources,  are  hereby  placed  within  the  com- 
petitive, classified  chdl  ser\dce  in  the  Naturalization  Sendee,  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and  the  clerks  heretofore  appointed  and 
employed  in  these  positions  may  be  reappointed,  and  all  appointments  to  these  posi- 
tions shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a number  of  these  clerks  who  are 
employed  in  the  clerk’s  office  on  State  work  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  not  one  of  these.  The  law  says  they  may  be 
employed  for  naturalization  purposes  only,  and  they  are  only  ap- 
pointed by  the  clerk  of  a court  where  his  naturalization  business  is 
so  large  that  with  the  fees  he  collects  and  the  expenditures  that  he 
makes  from  these  fees  the  employment  of  additional  clerk  hire  is 
necessary  in  his  judgment,  then  he  comes  to  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  only  reach  him  then  when  he  got  to  a 
point  where  he  needed  additional  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  when  he  comes  to  the  appropriation  for  relief. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  he  employs  just  his  regular  force  and 
does  not  get  additional  compensation,  what  control  would  you  have 
in  such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No  control  at  all.  It  would  only  apply  to  those  whom 
he  appoints  out  of  naturalization  fees  or  appoints  and  the  depart- 
ment pays  out  of  this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  people  the  department  pays  also  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  not  in  these  naturalization  courts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  these  courts  are  required  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  business  free  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  not  exactly  that  way.  The  court  assumes  juris- 
diction to  naturalize  and  all  the  fees  that  are  collected  are  divided 
up  to  $6,000  between  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I mean.  He  gets  paid  through  fees. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  These  fees  are  in  addition  to  his  usual  eom- 
pensation.  In  the  Federal  court  it  is  additional,  distinct.  In  the 
State  courts  it  is  also  additional,  distinct,  because  it  is  a Federal 
statute  which  the  State  courts  are  administering. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  have  supervision  in  checking  up  his  fees 
and  that  sort  of  thing? 
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Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  only  basis  for  an  audit  of  all  the 
naturalization  fees,  and  under  the  act  of  1906,  section  13,  they  are 
required  to  account  to  us  quarterly  for  all  the  naturalization  fees. 

The  Chairman.  Way  could  not  the  situation  you  have  been  com- 
plaining of  be  reached  simply  by  a penal  provision  providing  a 
penalty  for  anybody  to  undertake  to  charge  fees  for  aiding  people 
in  getting  natu^^alization  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  We  have  tried  to  do  that  in  every  way  that  can  be 
devised,  or  at  least  that  we  can  think  of,  so  far.  For  instance,  in  this 
particular  case 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  is  not  that  the  direct  method? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  is  hard  to  get  evidence  to  convict.  We  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  evidence  that  would  enable  us  to  prosecute 
these  people  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  can  not  do  it.  The  foreigner 
shuts  up  and  says,  ^^Oh,  well,  nothing;  I did  not  give  him  to  amount 
to  anything.  1 won’t  say  anything.  He  helped  me."'  They  are 
very  clever  about  it.  . They  do  not  hold  themselves  out  as  Govern- 
ment officers.  If  they  did  we  could  get  them  there,  but  they  are 
behind  the  railing  in  the  deputy  clerk  s office  and  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  attaches  of  the  court,  and  they  go  just  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  taken  it  up  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  he  says  it  is  necessary;  that  they  do  not  have 
time  or  else  for  us  to  give  them  more  clerk  hire.  Then  we  say,  You 
are  handling  five  or  six  petitions  in  a day  during  the  two  hours  of  the 
day  that  you  are  open.”  Then  after  we  have  corrected  that  and  have 
gotten  them  to  keep  open  as  late  as  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
we  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  appointing  clerks  temporarily 
in  our  office  and  have  them  help  out  the  clerk  of  the  court 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  ever  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  court  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  response  do  you  get  there? 

Mr.  Crist.  “Bring  evidence.”  We  can  not  get  evidence  that 
will  convict. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  court  exercise  ordinary  effort  to 
prevent  abuse  even  though  no  offense  be  strictly  committed  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I would  not  like  to  say  anything  about  the  court.  The 
court  has  its  own  reason  for  its  course,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
notwithstanding  our  appeals  to  the  clerks  and  to  the  judges,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  overcome  the  situation.  It  is  a most  extraordinary 
situation.  It  is  beyond  us.  We  can  not  reach  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  referred  to  the  very  greatly  increased  number 
of  applications,  due  to  war  conditions,  I have  no  doubt  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  increase,  of  course,  will  not  continue.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I presume,  it  has  not  continued  up  to  this  time; 
is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  There  is  a very  small  falling  -off.  The  number  of 
petitions  coming  through  at  the  present  time,  during  the  first  nine 
months,  is  over  75,000,  and  that  would  indicate  upwards  of  100,000 
in  the  year.  Last  year  we  had  132,000  and  the  year  before  we  had 
108,000,  and  it  has  run  about  like  that.  • 
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Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  will  the  increased  petitions  that 
have  come  in  in  the  last  year  or  two  increase  your  business  the 
coming  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  makes  a larger  number  of  hearings  in  the  courts  and 
makes  a larger  number  of  cases  to  be  heard,  so  that  a larger  number 
of  men  are  necessary  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language: 

And  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  12,  1917. 

Mr.  Crist.  This  was  inserted  to  avoid  repeating  the  portion  in 
brackets,  and  to  refer  to  what  was  enacted  by  the  act  of  June  12, 
1917,  instead  of  referring  to  it  in  extenso. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  elimination  of  the  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  One  portion  of  the  proviso  referred  only  to  the  condition 
that  existed  where,  in  this  dual  arrangement,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
had  exceeded  the  amount  which  the  law  allowed  him  to  have,  and 
that  was  because  he  assured  us  the  naturalization  work  was  such 
as  would  justify  this  amount.  Under  the  wording  of  the  law  at  that 
time  we  were  justified  in  accepting  his  statement.  It  was  so  close 
it  appeared  within  a few  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  that  he 
would  equal  an  amount  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  total  that 
had  been  allotted  him.  The  allotments  are  made  in  the  fh’st  of  the 
year  and  are  subject  to  reduction  if  the  conditions  of  the  work 
clearly  indicate  it;  but  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
or  on  reports  or  investigations  we  make,  it  is  found  that  it  will 
equal  the  amount,  it  is  then  continued. 

IMr.  Mondell.  You  are  referring  to  the  last  proviso  and  the  first 
proviso  refers  to  an  entirely  different  matter  and  was  put  in  the  bill 
after  very  careful  consideration  and  a great  deal  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  purpose,  as  I meant  to  say,  was  to 
avoid  repetition  of  the  proviso  by  referring  to  the  enactment  itself. 
The  act  of  June  12  carried  this  proviso  and  this  is  simply  to  avoid 
increasing  the  language  of  the  whole  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  italics, 
^Tor  promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  of  applicants 
for  naturalization,  including  personal  services  in  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, attendance  at  educational  and  citizenship  conventions  by 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  members 
of  its  field  force,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incidental  thereto”? 

Mr.  Crist.  That  refers  to  the  work  which  the  bureau  has  been 
carryino*  on  for  about  three  years,  since  1915. 

^ The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  attendance  at  educational  and 
citizenship  conventions  ? 

]Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  the  case,  and  this  is  to  ask 
for  such  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Because  we  have  had  a great  many  occasions  when  it 
would  seem  to  be  very  necessary  to  attend  such  conventions.  For 
that  reason  it  has  been  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Every  department  is  asking  to  attend  conventions. 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  we  submit  it  to  the  committee.  I might  make 
this  one  statement  with  reference  to  that  classification,  and  that  is  I 
believe  that  we  can  reduce  the  expenditure  that  is  shown  here  to  be 
$60,741.67  last  year  by  about  $10,000. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  when  you  were  before  the  committee, 
the  committee  went  quite  fully  into  the  question  of  the  education  of 
aliens. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  stated  quite  fully  what  you  intended  to  do, 
how  you  intended  to  use  your  force  and  to  increase  it  with  a view  to 
aiding  ahens  in  learning  the  English  language  and  in  familiarizing 
themselves  with  the  duties  of  citizenship.  You  have  not  taken  up 
that  work  further  than  you  had  taken  it  up  in  a limited  way,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  done  it  as 
extensively  as  we  would  because  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  naturalization  work  generally,  and  that  has  made  it 
impossible  for  us  to  extend  this  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  your  increase  of  $75,000  over  the 
current  appropriation,  or  the  increase  of  $45,000  over  the  current 
appropriation  with  the  deficiency,  is  because  of  work  that  you  expect 
to  do  under  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  easy  to  cut  out  the  amount 
that  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  evidently  intended  to  spend  some  money  in 
that  way,  or  you  would  not  have  asked  for  that  language. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir;  because  this  is  the  way  it  would  be  used: 
The  examiners  when  they  go  to  a town  or  city,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  citizenship 
before  the  courts,  preliminary  to  going  into  the  courts,  discuss  with 
the  school  authorities  this  work  that  we  have  been  carr3fing  on. 
Now,  that  work  largely  means  sending  in  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates for  citizenship  to  the  school  authorities  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  so  far  as  you  can  do  that  without  unduly 
burdening  the  time  of  your  examiners,  they  can  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  would  be  a very  proper  thing  to  do;  but 
that  would  not  necessarily  involve  any  considerable  expense,  and  it 
does  not  require  any  additional  authority. 

Mr.  Crist.  I think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  you  are  asking  now  is  practically  the  same 
language  you  asked  last  year,  under  which  you  contemplated 
quite  an  educational  scheme,  one  which  in  course  of  time  would 
develop  into  a very  general  scheme  for  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  aliens.  Now,  how  much  do  you  intend  to  use  in  this  coining 
year  out  of  this  appropriation  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Taking  the  time  that  each  examiner  might  devote  to 
it,  it  might  be  the  equivalent  of  four  or  five  examiners. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And,  of  course,  this  work,  once  started  on,  is  bound- 
less in  its  possibilities,  and  would  more  or  less  trench  on  the  activities 
of  other  bureaus  of  the  Government,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  possibly  other  bureaus. 

Mr.  Crist.  I do  not  think  it  trenches  on  the  activities,  either  actual 
or  implied,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  of  any  other  bureau, 
because  it  is  limited  always  to  the  candidates  for  citizenship.  It 
means  simply  the  inducing  of  candidates  for  citizenship  to  go  to  the 
public  schools  that  have  been  organized  at  our  instance  in  their 
behalf.  It  can  not  be  enlarged  beyond  that,  because  that  is  the 
limit  of  the  province  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  The  field  of 
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education  is  a vast  one,  and  I am  frank  to  admit  that  it  seems  that 
anythmg  headed  in  that  direction  may  grow  to  limitless  proportions; 
but  this  proposition  is  always  held  down  to  the  number  of  candidates 
for  citizenship  and  is  limited  in  growth  and  expansion  by  the  number 
of  candidates  for  citizenship.  We  are  not  educathig  them,  unless  it 
might  be  said  that  having  gotten  public-school  authorities  in  nearly 
2,000  cities,  towns,  and  communities  to  say  that  they  will  organize 
these  citizenship  classes  is  educating  them.  We  send  in  the  names, 
and  it  is  really  bringing  those  two  forces  together — that  is,  the  can- 
didates who  are  unfit  for  citizenship,  but  who  are  being  admitted  by 
the  courts  regardless  of  their  unfitness — and  the  schools. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  one  time  we  had  a very  considerable  demand  for 
an  increase  in  the  bureau  for  this  purpose,  and  there  was  some  sug- 
gestion made  that  the  demand  was  stimulated.  That  was  fully 
discussed  last  year. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  we  have  not  been  having  that  demand  of  late. 

Mr.  Crist.  That  was  for  a $150,000  appropriation  especially  asked 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  That  is  the  only  appropriation  in 
which  steps  were  ever  taken  to  have  a stimulated  interest.  That 
was  a special  $150,000  appropriation,  which,  I understand,  we  were 
called  upon  to  make.  I was  directed  to  draw  the  estimate,  and  that 
is  rather  unusual,  because  from  my  study  of  the  work  it  has  been  my 
responsibility  to  prepare  the  estimates,  without  direction,  as  a part 
of  my  duties.  In  this  case  I was  directed  to  prepare  it.  That  was 
the  only  appropriation  in  which  that  effort  was  made. 


Thursday,  May  2,  1918. 

printing  and  binding,  department  op  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  SAMUEL  J.  GOMPERS,  CHIEF  CLERK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  which  the  amount  asked  is  $248,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  your  current  appropriation  was  $155,000.  4Yhat 
is  the  explanation  of  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  At  the  present  time  the  printing  and  bhiding  appro- 
priation of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  absolutely  exhausted.  In 
order  to  print  current  stuff— that  is,  important  publications  that  must 
be  printed  immediately— we  have  had  to  withclraw  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  certam  large  bulletins;  we  have  had  to  com- 
pletely stop  those  operations  so  that  we  could  have  money  enough  to 
print  the  information  requhed  by  war  conditions,  the  Monthly 
Review,  blank  forms,  and  otner  material.  We  have  had  a deficiency 
estimate  in  since  February  8,  amounting  to  $77,000  for  printing  and 
binding,  but  that  has  not  as  yet  been  acted  on. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  printing  of 
the  bulletins  to  which  you  refer?  ’ 

Mr.  Gompers.  Some  of  them  are  requLed  by  law.  They  are  mostly 
reports  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  some  are  not  recjuired  by  law? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I am  hardffi  prepared  to  state  which  is  and  which  is 
not. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  think,  considering  war  conditions,  that 
any  hulletins  you  can  possibly  discontinue  publishing  you  ought  to 
discontinue  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I really  think  that  nonessential  work  should  he  laid 
aside  for  essential  work  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  Jmow  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  so 
overworked  that  it  can  not  comply  with  the  orders  it  is  receiving  from 
the  various  departments  and  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  stuff 
from  the  printing  office  for  your  own  department  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  I know  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  know  that  the  cost  of  paper  has  increased 
tremendously  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  And  the  increased  cost  of  everything  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  depleted  our  appropriation.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
vStatistics,  which  is  the  largest  publication  bureau  of  our  department, 
had  for  this  year  an  allotment  of  $65,000,  and  it  asks  for  $100,000 
this  next  year.  The  increase  in  its  woik  is  caused  very  largely  by 
the  issuing  of  bulletins  on  w^ar  conditions  in  foreign  countries — in  the 
warring  countries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  that.  They  have 
one  publication,  for  instance,  that  they  have  not  yet  had  printed 
and  which  they  told  me  they  could  not  have  printed  because  of  the 
press  of  business  there.  It  contains  the  wage  scale  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Of  this  country? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.  I had  occasion  to  inquire  for  those  statistics, 
and  they  showed  me  an  advance  sheet  and  the  statistics  are  now 
two  years  old  and  were  absolutely  worthless  to  me,  and  if  anybody 
else  calls  for  them  they  are  going  to  be  worthless  to  them.  If  there 
was  ever  a waste  of  mone}^  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  printing  of  that 
bulletin,  because  it  contains  a scale  of  wages  which  has  so  long  ceased 
to  exist  that  it  wiU  give  no  information  to  anyone  and  be  of  no  value. 
Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  pubhsh  statistics  of  that  character  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  after  figures  are  obsolete 
it  would  be  a waste  to  print  them. 

Mr,  Byrnes.  They  told  me  that  they  know  they  are  obsolete  and 
that  to-day  they  have  field  agents  out  in  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  gathering  statistics  showing  the  scale  of 
wages  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Then  I am  sure  they  will  not  publish  the  other 
figures  except  for  comparative  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  are  going  to  publish  them;  they  told  me 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  have  them  published,  but  after 
looking  at  them  I was  sorry  to  learn  that  they  were  doing  it. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I do  not  know  the  details  of  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  done  on  the  theory  that  having  secured 
the  information  it  is  of  some  value  for  comparison,  therefore,  there 
should  be  at  least  a limited  edition  published  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  securing  the  sta- 
tistics and  that  they  will  have  sortie  value  by  way  of  comparison  as 
to  conditions  before  and  conditions  since  ? Is  that  the-  theory  on 
which  you  publish  that  sort  of  a bulletin,  and  in  that  case  would 
you  publish  a limited  edition  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  I am  not  prepared  to  state  what  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  would  do  in  that  case. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  this  true,  as  a general  propositions  That  we 
are  passing  through  a transition  period  in  which  conditions  are 
rapidly  changing,  conditions  of  employment,  rates  of  wages,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  statistics  gathered  now,  unless  printed 
immediately,  would  be  of  no  value  except  as  a record  of  the  history 
of  the  conditions  we  have  passed  through  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances, 
while  you  might  have  just  as  much  investigation,  and  even  more 
than  you  would  have  under  other  conditions,  there  should  either  be 
an  immediate  publication,  in  condensed  form,  in  order  that  those 
facts  may  be  given  out  when  they  are  fresh,  or  else  a publication  in 
a very  limited  way  for  future  use  as  a basis  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Gompers.  Do  you  ever  get  to  read  the  monthly  review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I frequently  glance  through  it,  but  you  must  realize 
the  amount  of  stuff  that  goes  over  our  desks. 

Mr.  Gompers.  The  reason  I brought  that  to  your  attention  is  that 
that  is  gotten  out  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  immediately  and 
in  condensed  form  the  essential  figures  that  they  have  gathered. 
It  has  been  regarded  by  students,  unions,  employers,  and  employers’ 
a^ociations  as  being  the  best  publication  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  gets  out,  and  we  receive  all  kmds  of  commendatory  letters 
about  it.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for  it  and  the  size  of  the 
publication  increases  each  month.  They  carry  in  the  publication 
current  figures  on  the  cost  of  living,  on  changes  in  scales  of  wages  in 
specified  industries,  and  the  latest  changes  in  conditions  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countries — such  as  they  can  get  under  present 
conditions — and  the  demand  for  that  has  increased  the  cost,  by  hav- 
ing to  put  in  more  information,  from  approximately  $800  a month 
to  nearly  $2,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing 
the  various  bureaus  for  which  you  are  asking  an  increased  appropri- 
ation under  this  printing  item. 

Mr.  Gompers.  I have  it  here  in  my  annual  report  in  tabular  form, 
and  right  below  that  is  a sort  of  summar}^  on  which  these  increases 
are  based,  which  I would  also  like  to  incorporate  in  the  record. 


Allotments  of  the  appropriation  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  bureaus,  offices,  and 
services  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and 
the  amounts  requested  for  1919. 


Bureau,  office,  or  serUce. 

Allotment. 

Requested 
for  1919. 

1 1913 

1914  1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Office  of  the  Secretarv 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Division  of  Information 

Immigration  SerUce 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization ■ 

Naturalization  Service  and  ex- 
aminers  

Deficiency  appropriations 

835,000 
5,500 
2, 550 
14,500 
3,000 
2, 200 

14, 000 

1 

8875  ! 89,000 
32,500  1 48,000 
5, 100  ; 5, 500 

2. 300  2. 500 
18,600  is; 000 

9.300  1 15,000 

1, 400  2, 000 

13, 92p  15. 000 

230,000  i 

813.000 
68, 000 

5. 500 

3.500 
18, 000 
28,000 

2, 000 

17,000 

113, 000 

65.000 

5. 500 

4.500 

18.000 
25;  000 

2,000 

17, 000 
15, 978 

$18,000 

65. 000 

5. 500 

4. 500 

18. 000 

25. 000 
2,000 

17. 000 
4 77, 000 

818, 000 
100,000 

5. 500 

4.500 
18,000 

71.000 
7,000 

24. 000 

Total 

! 

76,750 

114,000  115,000 

155, 000 

165, 978 

5 155, 000 

248,000 

1 Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
^ Act  approved  Apr.  6,  1914. 

« Act  approved  Apr.  17,  1917, 


* Reciuested  for  1918. 

5 Does  not  include  deficiency  requested. 
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The  following  is  gathered  from  the  data  submitted  by  the  various 
bureaus  and  offices  in  response  to  the  above  request  and  on  which 
their  requests  for  increases  are  based: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics —T\\q  increase  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  each  issue 
of  the  Monthly  ReAuew  accounts  for  a considerable  percentage  of  this  increase.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  reports  on  investigations  made  by  the  bureau,  investigations 
as  to  employers’  welfare  work,  industrial  housing,  and  the  administration  of  labor 
laws  in  the  various  States  will  add  very  materially  to  the  expenditures  of  the  bureau. 
The  bureau  contemplates  printing  not  less  than  35  bulletins,  averaging  400  pages, 
the  approximate  cost  of  which  will  reach  $80,000. 

Children's  Bureau. — The  increase  requested  is  caused  by  the  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  bureau.  A large  portion  of  the  increase  is  required  for  printing  blanks, 
rules,  etc.,  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Federal  child-labor  law.  The 
bureau  contemplates  issuing  the  following  bulletins;  Administration  of  Child  Labor 
Laws,  Children’s  Vacation  Interests,  Child-Welfare  Laws  (digest).  Juvenile  Courts. 
The  Preadolescent  Girl,  Child  Care,  School  Age,  Child  Labor  in  Agriculture,  Child 
Labor  in  Boston,  Child  Labor  Legislation  (revision).  Physical  Standards  for  Child 
Labor,  Directory  of  Child-Welfare  Agencies  in  the  United  States,  Child-Welfare  Laws 
in  Europe,  Child  Welfare  in  the  Gary  District,  Child  Welfare  in  War  Time  (European 
countries  and  United  States),  County  Unit  Methods  of  Child-Welfare  Work,  Methods 
of  Placing  Out  Dependent  Children,  State  Supervision  Over  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Children,  Illegitimacy  Laws,  Illegitimacy  in  Boston,  Care  of  Illegi- 
timate Infants  in  Various  Cities,  Infant  Mortality  in  Baltimore,  Methods  of  Infant- 
Welfare  Work,  Tabular  Analysis  of  Inf  ant- Welfare  Work  (revision).  Industrial  Acci- 
dents to  Children,  Maternal  and  Infant  Welfare  in  Bural  Communities  (6  parts).  Social 
Conditions  Surrounding  Mental  Defectives,  Mothers’  Pensions  (revision).  Placement 
Agencies  for  Children,  and  Street  Trades  for  Children. 

The  bureau  also  contemplates  the  reprinting  of  its  popular  pamphlets  for  which 
there  is  a constantly  increasing  demand.  The  estimate  also  provides  for  the  printing 
of  its  annual  report  and  to  provide  for  the  miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  of  the 
bureau. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization. — The  increase  requested  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  for 
the  education  campaign  now  being  conducted  by  the  bureau  and  the  increase  in  ac- 
tivities of  the  Naturalization  Service  and  examiners,  which  necessitates  the  printing 
of  additional  blanks,  instructions,  etc.,  for  the  bureau. 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners. — The  war  conditions  have  caused  a tremendous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  naturalization  forms,  and  the  amount  requested  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  explains  the  reasons  why  you  ask  for  this 
increased  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  and  the  statement  I want  to  make  there  is  that 
the  bureaus  of  the  department  and  the  department  itself  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  by  other  departments  of  the  Government  for 
information  which  it  must  get  out  in  printed  form  to  be  of  value,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  inks,  papers,  and  other  material  makes  all  print- 
ing cost  so  much  more  that  while  the  printing  appropriation  of 
$155,000  two  years  ago  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
needs,  what  we  ask  now  is  barely  sufficient. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  your  increased  estimate  is  based 
more  largely  on  increased  cost  than  on  increased  volume  of  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  No;  I would  not  say  more  so,  but  it  is  a very  large 
factor  in  it.  We  are  getting  out  a great  deal  of  information  for  other 
departments  on  cost  of  living  statistics,  wage  statistics,  on  conditions 
of  employment  and  conditions  of  wages  in  foreign  countries  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  and  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  returned 
soldiers.  We  are  working  on  that  proposition  and  getting  informa- 
tion for  use  after  the  war.  This  is  demanded  and  called  for  by  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  by  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment— the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
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^Ir.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  material  and  the  scarcity 
of  paper  and  the  great  demand  on  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
is  your  department  making  any  effort  during  these  trying  times  to 
confine  your  printing  to  those  things  which  are  really  urgent  and 
especially  useful  at  this  time  ? 

J^lr.  Gompers.  About  a month  and  a half  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  called  all  the  bureau  chiefs  to  his  office  and  directed  that  non- 
essential  work  should  be  discontinued  in  printing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  times  and  under  other  conditions  there  are 
many  publications  that  are  useful  and  informing  but  not  particularly 
urgent  or  necessary;  and  under  conditions  such  as  those  that  now 
exist,  shortage  of  paper,  high  prices  of  aU  sorts  of  supplies,  if  the 
bureaus  are  not  careful  to  cut  down  to  what  is  really  essential,  the 
paper  supply  will  run  short  and  the  bills  of  the  Government  will  run 
imnecessarily  high. 

Mr.  Gompers.  In  that  connection  I would  hke  to  inform  the  com- 
mittee that  over  a year  ago  I requested  the  Pubhc  Printer  to  print 
our  bulletins  on  paper  that  was  10  pounds  lighter  to  the  ream  than 
we  had  previously  had  them  printed  on.  We  used  to  print  on  48- 
pound  paper  and  we  now  print  on  38-pound  paper,  and  wherever 
possible  I have  given  directions  to  the  printing  clerks  to  order  aU 
blanks  on  only  sufficiently  good  paper  to  do  the  work.  I have  also 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  stationery  used  in  the  department.  We 
have  always  used  24-pound  ledger  paper.  I have  tried  and  in  most 
instances  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  bureau  chiefs  to  use  18-pound 
paper  for  their  work.  We  have  tried  in  every  way  to  pull  down  the 
cost  of  our  printing.  Another  thing  I would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  is  that  Congress  has  just  passed  a law  pro  voiding  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  in  the  Army.  There  are  in  the  first  and  second 
drafts  approximately  340,000  of  those,  and  that  means  the  printing  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  blanks  going  through  the  different  stages 
of  naturalization,  declarations  of  intention,  trial  petitions,  etc. 

'Mr.  Mondell.  That  calls  for  a new  class  of  blanks,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Gompers.  Yes;  that  will  very  largely  increase  the  cost  of 
printing  for  the  next  year.  You  will  note  by  a perusal  of  the  above 
table  of  allotments  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  printing 
of  blanks  and  publications  for  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. This  is  a very  heavy  item,  and  is  estimated  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  as  approximately  $65,000.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  foi 
this  in  the  appropriation  item  for  the  United  States  Employment- 
Service,  or  in  this,  the  above-named  service  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  securing  its  necessary  printing  and  binding. 
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Friday,  April  12,  1918. 
ARMORIES  AND  ARSENALS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  W.  S.  PEIRCE,  NATIONAL  ARMY, 

AND  COL.  S.  E.  BLDNT,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  RETIRED. 

The  Chairman.  The  items  under  the  head  of  ^'Armories  and 
arsenals’^  begin  on  page  156  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Before  taking  up  the  items,  may  I make  a few 
general  remarks  regarding  them,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  total  amount  of  the  original  estimates  sub- 
mitted is  $83,342,100. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  armories  and  arsenals  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  this  bill,  in  connection  with  the  armories  and 
arsenals  connected  with  the  Ordnance  Department.  There  is  an 
item  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a nitric  acid  plant,  one  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a sodium  cyanide  plant,  one  for 
terminal  storage  facilities,  and  items  for  two  proving  grounds,  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  items  for  the  arsenals  that  are  enumerated  by 
name.  The  estimates  for  the  arsenals  proper  amount  to  $10,542,100. 
Those  items  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  nitric  acid  plant 
and  the  sodium  cyanide  plant,  and  the  items  for  the  proving  grounds 
and  for  the  terminal  storage  facilities  are  withdrawn.  The  estimates 
for  the  nitric  acid  plant  and  the  sodium  cyanide  plant  were  for  the 
operation  of  those  plants,  and  should  not  have  been  submitted. 
They  will  be  covered  by  the  appropriation  for  the  products  or  manu- 
factures of  those  plants.  The  items  for  the  two  proving  grounds  are 
withdrawn  for  reasons  that  I do  not  myself  know,  because  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  these  estimates  before  I came  on  here,  but  I am 
informed  that  they  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  came  in  only  yesterday  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimates  for  terminal  storage  facilities 
are  to  be  taken  up  by  Gen.  Goethals. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a part  of  your  statement  which,  while  I 
have  no  doubt  it  represents  the  present  view  of  the  department,  does 
not  necessarily  represent  the  view  of  this  committee  or  Congress,  and 
that  is  with  reference  to  the  items  relating  to  the  plants  that  you 
have  enumerated  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  field  artil- 
lery ammunition,  and  which,  I gather  from  your  statement,  it  is 
proposed  to  take  care  of  out  of  the  big  allowances  that  are  made  for 
the.  manufacture,  purchase,  and  tests  of  that  ammuni  ion.  Now, 
while  technically  it  is  quite  true  that  the  use  of  the  language  ‘^manu- 
facture, purchase,  and  test’’  permits  the  use  of  those  funds  for  the 
creation  of  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  the  ammunition,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  ammunition,  it  has 
always  been  the  practice  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  until  recently, 
and  the  practice  of  this  committee  in  voting  such  sums,  where  it  was 
expected  to  use  very  large  amounts  in  the  creation  of  additional 
manufacturing  facilities,  to  have  a program  definitely  presented  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  use  of  the  funds  under  the  general  appropriation 
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for  the  procurement  of  the  ammunition  for  procuring  facilities  has 
only  been  permitted  in  those  cases  where  it  was  a small  incident  to 
the  operations.  Fori  nstance,  if  there  was  certain  machinery  to  be 
gotten  in  addition  to  what  was  being  operated  at  the  Government 
arsenals,  the  Ordnance  people  would  go  on  and  buy  it,  with,  perhaps, 
some  mention  of  the  fact,  but  without  undertaking  to  set  out  the  total 
amount  of  money;  but  wherever  a powder  plant  has  been  wanted, 
or  any  other  factory,  or  even  a large  addition  to  an  existing  plant, 
they  have  been  obtained  by  the  submission  of  definite  estimates. 

Now,  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  those  were  days  when  appropriations 
were  not  large  enough,  as  a rule,  to  permit  of  any  very  great  sum  to  be 
taken  out  of  an  item  and  used  for  the  creation  of  additional  facilities, 
and  they  were  also  days  when  we  thought  we  had  time.  We  appre- 
ciate the  situation  that  confronts  the  War  Department  now,  but  I 
think  it  will  unquestionably  be  the  thought  of  this  committee  and  of 
Congress  that  where  there  is  an  opportunity,  as  there  seems  to  be,  to 
present  definite  information  touching  moneys  that  are  expected  to 
he  expended  in  the  creation  of  manufacturing  facilities,  we  ought  to 
be  given  that  information  with  an  opportunity  of  passing  judgment 
upon  it. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  entirely  right,  and  I evidently 
did  not  make  myself  clear.  My  information  is  that  these  amounts  for 
these  two  plants  are  not  for  the  erection  or  equipment  of  the  plants, 
but  for  their  operation  as  manufacturing  plants,  and  they  were 
erroneously  included  in  these  estimates  originally.  Estimates  for 
the  operation  of  these  plants,  or  of  any  manufacturing  plants,  would 
properly  come  under  the  appropriation  for  the  procurement  of  the 
articles  designed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  plants.  This  is  not,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  any  way  an  estimate  for  the  equipment  of  the  plants. 

The  Chairman.  I see  now  by  reference  to  the  items  on  page  173 
of  the  bill  that  the  items  you  have  referred  to,  and  which  1 did  not 
catch  accurately  from  just  hearing  you  refer  to  them,  are  items  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  so  far  as  they  represent  real  operation  items, 
what  you  say  is  true,  but,  so  far  as  they  represent  maintenance  items, 
I still  think  that  we,  perhaps,  should  be  advised  touching  them,  and 
that  some  of  them  might  come  under  the  repair  item  that  we  carry 
in  the  bill. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I think  there  is  a distinction  to  be  drawn  there.  It 
is  the  practice,  I believe,  in  industrial  plants,  and  in  our  arsenal 
establishments,  also,  to  consider  the  small,  or  relatively  small,  items 
of  upkeep  which  are  required  to  keep  the  plants  in  repair — for  instance 
we  will  say,  to  replace  a floor  where  necessary — as  direct  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  that  is  what  is  meant *by 
maintenance — that  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  cover  repairs  of  that  sort, 
and  that  they  may  be  legitimately  charged  to  the  cost  of  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  this  particular  instance?  . 

Gen.  Peirce.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  and  to  that  extent  I would  agree 
with  you,  but  items  of  maintenance,  as  presented  in  these  estimates, 
usually  mean  more  than  that. 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  have,  for  instance,  an  estimate  for  the  expense 
of  the  maintenance  of  seacoast  materiel.  That  is  in  an  entirely 
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different  bill,  and  we  ask  for  it  annually,  but  I think  we  have  not 
asked  for  specific  appropriations  for  ordinary  upkeep  of  the  shops 
that  are  actually  manufacturing  those  things.  We  have  not  asked 
appropriations,  for  instance,  for  such  items  as  replacing  worn  places 
in  fioors  and  those  minor  repairs  that  result  from  operation. 

The  Chairman.  I agree  with  you  there. 

Gen.  Peirce.  These  items  specifically  for  the  arsenals  and  the  gen- 
eral item  for  repairs  to  arsenals,  as  originally  submitted,  totaled 
$10,542,100.  These  items  were  submitted  in  the  regular  way,  but  the 
revised  estimates  have  cut  down  the  number  of  those  items  materially, 
and  there  are,  in  addition,  certain  items  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted in  the  usual  way,  and  which,  if  the  committee  will  agree  to  it, 
we  are  prepared  to  submit  at  the  present  time,  but  if  the  committee 
does  not  desire  to  have  it  done  in  that  way,  we  will  be  glad,  of  course, 
to  submit  them  in  the  usual  way.  I will  say  this,  that  including 
those  items  which  have  not  yet  been  submitted,  the  revised  estimates 
total  $7,491,600,  instead  of  $10,542,100,  that  being  a reduction  of 
approximately  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  bill  as  it  is  now  pre- 
pared for  the  committee,  as  the  result  of  the  estimates  that  have 
been  submitted,  and  as  we  reach  those  estimates  that  you  want  either 
to  eliminate  or  modify,  you  can  state  the  reasons,  and  then  as  to  any 
new  matters  that  have  not  been  presented,  concerning  which  a deci- 
sion has  been  reached  in  the  War  Department,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you,  on  the  assumption  that  estimates  will  be  immediately  pre- 
sented for  those  items.  I mean  by  that  that  we  do  not  want  to  take 
up  any  matters  that  you  gentlemen  are  not  ready  to  send  estimates 
on,  but  if  you  are  ready,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
this  time  consider  the  whole  matter. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Col.  Blunt,  with  Gen.  Wheeler’s  advice,  prepared  all 
the  data  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  estimates  which  you  have 
before  you,  and  he  is  prepared  to  explain  such  details  as  you  wish. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  do  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  although  I may 
not  be  entirely  successful  in  that  particular. 

BENECIA  ARSENAL,  BENECIA,  CAL. 

STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $15,000  for  a storehouse  at  Benecia 
Arsenal,  Benecia,  Cal. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $12,000  for  a hospital  and  dispensary 
building. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

FOUNDRY. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $31,000  for  a foundry,  including  building 
and  equipment. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that  item  also.  May  I say  in  connec- 
tion with  what  Gen.  Peirce  has  said  that  the  department,  realizing 
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the  necessity  for  economy  wherever  possible,  has  withdrawn  these 
items  which  did  not  seem  to  the  department  to  be  most  essential, 
with  the  hope  that  those  items  remaining  would  receive  favorable 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

ADDITION  TO  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  S7,o00  for  an  addition  to  the  office  building. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  have  a revised  estimate  on  that.  This  estimate 
having  been  made  some  tim.e  ago,  it  is  found  to  be  too  small,  and  we 
would  like  to  make  that  $9,000  instead  of  $7,500. 

The  CHA.IRMAN.  What  is  the  situation  now  touching  the  existing 
facilities  there? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  office  building  is  a little  building,  40  by  44  feet, 
two  stories  high.  It  was  built  a good  many  years  ago  for  the  accom- 
modation of  about  one-third  the  number  of  clerks  who  are  now 
squeezed  into  it.  Thej^  are  working  there  so  close  together  that  it  is 
a great  disadvantage  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  make  an  addition  of  the  full  width  of  the  building, 
44  feet  by  20  feet  long,  which  will  add  about  1,200  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a brick  building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  a two-story  brick  budding. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  construct  a brick  addition  to  it? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  at  Benecia  Arsenal  that  would 
call  for  these  additions  and  repairs  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Obey  are  making  out  there  cast-iron  projectdes  for 
the  seacoast  fortifications  along  the  Pacific  coast.  That  is  practically 
the  only  manufacturing  work  that  is  done  there.  We  have  there, 
also,  large  storehouses — more  than  we  had  before.  Congress  appro- 
priated at  the  last  session  $60,000  for  the  erection  of  two  large  store- 
houses, which  are  intended  to  supply  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  and 
possibly  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  also  for  that  armament  district. 
There  are  additional  clerks  required  for  the  performance  of  the  cleri- 
cal work  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  armament  along  the 
coast  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  make  of  Benicia 
Arsenal  anything  more  than  a sort  of  storage  and  assembling  place, 
rather  than  a manufacturing  arsenal  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  it  is  not.  It  never  has  been  so,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  decided  Gen.  Wheeler  in  withdrawing  this  estimate 
for  a foundry  was  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  have  a foundry  at  that 
arsenal,  because  such  foundry  work  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary 
can  be  done  by  the  local  foundries  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  the 
arsenal  itself,  in  that  connection,  should  simply  be  used  for  repair 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  need  for  this  office  building 
would  warrant  this  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
arsenal  will  probably  not  require  permanently  the  clerical  force  that 
they  have  now  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  they  will  nearly  always  need  the  same  clerical 
force,  because  there  are  no  unusual  activities  or  work  going  on  there, 
and  for  a long  time  they  have  been  very  much  crowded  in  prosecuting 
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their  work.  I was  at  Benicia  some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  I 
recall  distinctly  the  wretched  accommodations  given  the  clerks  there 
even  in  those  days. 

IMPROVING  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  Chairman.  For  improving  the  water  supply  you  ask  150,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

ROAD  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  road  repairs  you  ask  $10,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

ADDITION  TO  ENLISTED  MEN’s  BARRACKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  an  addition  to  enlisted  men’s  barracks  you 
ask  $7,500. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  would  like  to  raise  that  to  $13,500, for  two  reasons: 
The  first  one  is  that  there  was  an  error  made  in  the  estimate  when 
it  was  originally  prepared,  because  it  was  evidently  made  too  small, 
and,  besides,  there  has  been  a very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  every- 
thing since  then.  In  the  next  place,  we  want  to  make  the  building 
larger  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  At  the  present  time,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  men  living  in  the  barracks  itself,  some  of  the  men  have 
accommodations  in  an  old  wooden  shack. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  there,  and  what  ac- 
commodations have  you  of  that  character  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  are  13  officers  and  192  enlisted  men  at  the 
arsenal  now.  Of  the  192  enlisted  men,  a number  of  them  constitute 
the  guard.  Fifty-one  is  the  number  of  men  living  in  the  barracks, 
or  the  number  that  should  be  living  in  the  barracks.  What  we 
intended  to  do  was  to  extend  the  barracks  building,  which  is  now  of 
that  size  [indicating],  by  adding  that  much  [indicating].  Here 
[indicating]  is  the  present  building  and  here  [indicating]  is  an  end 
view  of  it.  At  present  the  building  is  69  feet  long,  and  we  want  to 
make  an  addition  of  51  feet  of  the  same  width  as  the  building,  and 
we  want  to  put  in  proper  toilet  accommodations.  The  present 
toilet  accommodations  are  in  this  separate  shack  [indicating]  outside, 
and  they  are  very  insufficient.  We  think  that  the  barracks  building 
ought  to  be  provided  with  toilet  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  can  the  existing  barracks  proper 
take  care  of? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  existing  barracks  can  take  care  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  force  that  we  have  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  two-thirds  of  192  men? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  two-thirds  of  51  men.  As  I say,  the  barracks 
building  has  not  the  ordinary  toilet  arrangements  and  bathrooms, 
and  they  should  be  provided  in  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  regular  barracks  building 
has  no  toilet  arrangements  in  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  they  are  in  this  temporary  shack  outside. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  come  about  ? How  does  it  happen 
that  you  have  a barracks  building  there  without  any  toilet  facilities 
in  it  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  I suppose  it  was  possibly  due  to  the  climate  or  some 
other  conditions.  They  had  this  independent  place  outside  with  the 
toilet  facilities  in  it.  The  detachment  has  been  somewhat  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  main  point  that  I think  the  committee 
would  like  to  have  information  upon : Are  the  barracks  accommo- 
dations there  now  sufficient  for  ordinary  peace  times  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  they  are,  because  for  a long 
time  it  has  been  just  as  it  is  to-day.  Some  of  the  men  have  been 
living  in  this  extra  building,  or  about  one-third  of  them  have  been 
living  in  there,  and  the  toilet  accommodations  are  also  in  a separate 
building.  In  other  words,  the  barracks  accommodations  were  dis- 
tributed between  the  brick  building  called  the  barracks,  this  toilet 
building  on  the  outside,  and  a separate  wooden  shack  to  hold  the 
surplus  number  of  men.  What  we  desire  to  do  is  to  scrap  the  wooden 
shack  used  by  the  men  as  a barracks  and  the  old  wo.oden  shack  con- 
taining the  toilet  facilities  and  put  all  the  men  in  the  enlarged  bar- 
racks, with  all  proper  toilet  and  bathroom  facilities  in  the  enlarged 
barracks. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  no  desire  to  deny  you  what  is 
necessary  now,  but  there  is  no  desire  to  build  unduly  at  an  arsenal 
of  this  kind,  which  ought  to  be  kept  small,  if  it  ought  to  be  kept  at  all. 
There  has  been  a great  deal  of  question  as  to  whether  the  Benicia 
Arsenal,  because  of  its  location,  should  not  disappear. 

Col,  Blunt.  I think  we  will  always  have  to  have  some  arsenal  of 
that  kind  out  there  on  account  of  the  storage  of  munitions  which 
have  to  be  distributed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  or  to  the  fortifications 
along  the  coast.  I do  not  think,  that  garrison  will  ever  be  diminished, 
although,  of  course,  in  time  of  peace  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  guard  there.  However,  they  are  living  in  the  canton- 
ment buildings,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  these  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  guard  take  up  all  of  the  cantonment 
building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  built  purposely  of  a size  for  the 
guard  going  there.  This  is  a very  small  amount  we  are  asking. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  to  accommodate  a small 
number  of  people. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  barracks  there,  and  this  is 
simply  intended  to  bring  the  barracks  up  to  what  is  considered  the 
present  standard  requirement  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  soldiers. 

fences  around  arsenal  reservation  and  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  For  fences  around  the  arsenal  reservation  and 
magazine  you  ask  $7,500. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  reduce  that  estimate  to  $5,000.  The  fences 
around  the  magazines  had  to  be  built,  and  they  were  built  out  of 
other  arsenal  repair  moneys  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  $2,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  last 
year  to  build  a fence  around  your  lumber  yard. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  is  to  go  around  the  entire  reserva- 
tion. It  is  about  2 miles.  There  was  an  old  fence  there  built  many 
years  ago,  but  it  is  all  tumbling  down  now.  Yfe  want  to  build  a 
fence  with  cedar  posts  and  barbed  wire  for  the  whole  distance,  and 
$5,000  for  21  miles  of  fence  is  not  excessive. 
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BUILDING  FOR  STOKAGE  OF  AETILLERY  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $7,500  for  a building  or  buildings  for  the 
storage  of  artilleiy  vehicles. 

Gol.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  for  Benicia  Arsenal  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir. 

FRANKFORD  ARSENAL,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ADDITIONAL  QUARTERS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Frankford  Arsenal  you  ask  $10,000  for  two 
sets  of  double  quarters  for  officers. 

Col.  Blunt.  That  would  make  four  sets  of  quarters,  or  two  double 
sets  of  quarters,  accommodating  four  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  addi- 
tional quarters  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  had  $30,000  in  the  original  appropriation.  The 
plans  were  prepared  on  an  exceedingly  moderate  scale  and  adver- 
tisements issued  inviting  proposals,  but  they  were  much  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  really  a deficit  of  $10,000  in  the  appropri- 
ation of  $30,000  for  two  sets  of  double  quarters  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  might  be  so  considered. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  a legal  deficiency,  but  it 
is  practically  asking  $10,000  more  for  the  purpose  for  which  we 
appropriated  the  $30,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  understand  that. 

BUILDING  FOR  STORING  FIRE  ENGINES,  ETC. 

The  next  item  is  “For  a building  for  storing  fire  engines  and  hose 
carts,  including  accommodations  for  guards  and  watchmen,  $30,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  arsenal  is  with- 
out any  guard  at  all.  What  we  desire  is  to  make  a guardhouse  there 
which  will,  on  its  upper  floor,  have  a place  where  the  guards  can  be 
at  night,  and  on  the  lower  floor  have  the  main  guardhouse,  and  also 
as  this  is  adjacent  to  the  gate  where  all  the  material  comes  in  that 
has  to  be  weighed,  we  want  to  make  it  a scale  house.  That  is  what 
we  propose  to  build. 

The  Chairman.  You  submitted  this  item  for  $24,000  last  year_,  did 
you  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I believe  we  did;  yes,  sir.  It  was  not  granted.  This 
is  the  same  thing,  with  the  necessary  increase  of  a year  later,  because 
the  prices  of  materials  and  everything  have  gone  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  now  about  weighing  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  scales  are  there  and  the  man  comes  out  and 
weighs  the  material.  There  is  no  real  proper  shelter.  There  is  a 
little  shed  over  the  scales,  but  it  is  not  a complete  house. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  fire  apparatus — where 
are  you  storing  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  have  a little  shed  adjacent  to  the  wall  that  just 
holds  the  engine.  They  want  to  get  ultimately  an  automobile  fire 
engine.  Tile  arsenal  has  been  enlarged  in  the  last  year  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Lenig  property  and  the  buildings  have 
been  put  on  that.  Congress  has  granted  appropriations  for  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  manufacturmg  plants  at  the  arsenal,  carry- 
ing with  it,  of  course,  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery.  We 
have  a much  more  elaborate  establishment  there  than  we  had  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  is  true.  You  also  have  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment within  very  easy  distance  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  And  you  have  enough  pressure  on  your  water 
mains  to  use  the  water  without  the  fire  engine,  in  most  instances? 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  take  that  up  a little  later  with  the  estimate  for 
fire  protection.  We  do  not  think  that  we  have  enough  pressure  and 
we  want  to  put  in  new  pumps  at  the  Delaware  Kiver  front  and  lay 
new  pipes  throughout  a portion  of  the  arsenal  so  as  to  mcrease  our 
facilities  for  fire  protection. 

The  Chaiemax.  Last  i^ear  Gen.  Crozier  testified  not  as  to  the 
amount  of  pressure,  but  his  testimony  was  of  such  a character  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  water-supply  system  was  so  designed 
as  to  give  you  pressure  for  fire-protection  purposes  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  With  the  large  addition,  Mr.  Chahman,  that  we  have 
made  to  the  arsenal,  the  part  of  the  arsenal  we  have  extended  to  the 
east  is  practically  without  fire  protection. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  is  true.  He  so  stated  that. 

Gen.  Peiece.  You  know,  of  course,  something  of  the  work  done 
there  which  is  such  that  with  a proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
workers  and  of  the  residents  in  the  vicinity,  we  think  the  fire  pro- 
tection should  be  as  ample  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  A fire  of  any 
magnitude  there  might  involve  serious  consequences. 

The  Chaiemax.  Nobody  will  question  that,  but  it  still  remains  a 
questioi]^  as  to  the  form  it  should  take  and  as  bemg  a question  of 
whether  we  need  to  build  a building  to  store  the  fire  engines. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  should  have  guards  sheltered  at  that  portion  of 
the  arsenal  so  they  can  answer  fires  very  promptly. 

The  Chaiemax.  Why  do  you  need  $6,000  more  than  you  thought 
last  year  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Apparently  everything  costs  at  least  10  per  cent 
more  to  start  with,  and  perhaps  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  Chaiemax.  Y"ou  usually  have  enough  leeway  in  your  esti- 
mates to  absorb  these  increases  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Hardly  so;  not  quite  so  much  as  that. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOE  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

(See  p.  1693.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  relates  to  increasing  facilities  for 
fire  protection,  $70,000.  What  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  want  to  put  a pump  house  at  the  Delaware  Kiver 
front  of  the  arsenal.  I have  here  a map  of  the  arsenal.  These  build- 
ings here  [indicating]  are  buildings  which  were  aU  in  the  arsenal  some 
time  ago.  These  buildings  in  black  [indicating]  are  the  buildings  for 
which  appropriations  were  granted  some  time  ago  and  the  operations 
have  been  completed.  The  buildings  drawn  in  yellow  [indicating] 
are  buildings  for  which  appropriations  have  been  granted  and  the 
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work  is  in  progress,  but  the  occupancy  has  not  yet  occurred;  the 
machinery  and  men  have  not  been  moved  in.  The  buildings  in  red 
[indicating]  are  buildings  we  have  asked  for.  Four  of  those  buildings 
were  asked  for  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  and  granted ; that 
one  [indicating],  this  one  [indicating],  this  one  [indicating],  and  this 
one  [indicating].  They  are  no  longer  pending  and  they  should  be  in 
yellow.  The  other  buildings  are  the  buildings  which  we  are  asking 
you  for  in  this,  appropriation.  We  want  to  put  a pump  house  down 
here  [indicating]  at  the  Delaware  River.  Here  [indicating]  is  the 
main  power  plant  and  the  standpipe.  We  want  to  run  the  pipes  up 
here.  We  want  to  sink  the  pump  house,  if  possible,  but  if  we  can 
not  do  it  for  the  money  we  will  then  put  it  above  ground.  If  we  can 
sink  it  we  will  not  have  to  have  so  much  suction  to  the  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  expect  to  carry  the  water  in  the  stand- 
pipe? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  pressure  will  be  no  greater  than  now. 
Do  you  expect  to  raise  the  pressure  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir.  We  want  to  put  in  centrifugal  pumps  that 
will  work  directly  with  the  mains  coming  from  the  river  into  the 
smaller  mains,  so  as  to  reduce  the  fire  pressure  and  direct  the  pumps 
right  at  the  power  plant. 

CHARACTER  OF  WORK  TO  BE  DONE  IN  FUTURE  AT  FRANKFORD  ARSENAL. 

The  Chairman.  Recently  there  was  a study  of  Frankford  Arsenal 
with  a view  to  determining  just  the  character  of  work  that  in  the 
future  should  be  done  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A board  of  officers,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a board  appointed  by  either  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance  or  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  a study  and  report  on  Frankford  Arsenal, 
having  in  mind  a determination  of  the  character  of  manufacturing 
that  should  igo  on  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I was  the  president  of  that  board. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  kind  of  a plant  it  should  be  in  view  of 
its  location  and  the  danger  that  there  might  be  to  the  densely  popu- 
lated community  around  there,  as  well  as  military  reasons  other  than 
those.  You  say  you  were  a member  of  that  board? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  board  make  a report  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  To  the  Chief  of  Ordnance.  It  was  appointed  by  the 
chief. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  report  ever  confirmed  in  whole  or  in 
part;  was  it  ever  acted  on? 

Col.  Blunt.  By  the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  recommendations  of  the  board  were  approved. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  esthnates  predicated  upon  that  board’s 
report  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  I can  give  you  a summary  of  that  report. 
It  was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  appropriations  granted  by  Congress 
should  be  utilized  and  whether  the  estimates  which  had  been  pre- 
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sented  to  Congress  should  be  withdrawn.^  Amongst  them,  for 
instance,  was  an  estimate  for  a wharf.  This  board  recommended 
adversely;  that  the  wharf  should  not  be  built.  The  board  recom- 
mended primarily  that  the  arsenal’s  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  ammunition  for  small  arms  should  be  developed  and  increased. 

I should  like  to  say  with  reference  to  that  that  the  present  facihties 
at  the  Frankford  ^senal  are  slightly  under  3,000,000  cartridges  of 
different  kinds  per  week.  We  al^o  make  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal 
large  amounts  of  special  ammunition,  which  is  something  which  has 
been  developed  there — the  tracer  and  incendiary  ammunition  for 
small  arms — and  the  board  recommended  that  all  of  that  ammunition 
be  made  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  It  is  difficult  to  make,  expensive 
to  make,  and  the  other  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  make  it  when 
they  can  avoid  it.  The  Frankford  Arsenal  has  developed  its  capacity 
in  that  line,  and  the  board  recommended  that  the  thing  be  developed. 
The  board  also  recommended  the  development  o‘f  the  capacity  of  the 
Frankford  Arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  precisions, 
gauges,  to  be  made  as  master  gauges  for  use  by  contractors  who 
wanted  to  get  a gauge  from  which  they  could  make  their  working 
gauge. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  the  master  gauges,  do  you  use  the 
Bureau  of  Standard’s  determination  for  the  accuracy  of  your  own 
instrument  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  work  with  them;  yes,  sir.  Then  there  are  the 
telescopes,  sights,  and  a variety  of  things  of  that  kind.  Then  there 
is  the  making  of  optical  glass.  Very  recently  the  board  made  a 
recommendation,  since  the  board’s  visit  to  the  arsenal,  that  the  work 
at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  in  optical  glass  be  increased  three  times 
what  it  is  at  present.  They  find  a difficulty  in  getting  that  anywhere 
else,  and  they  thought  that  the  work  of  the  arsenal  justified  the 
extension  of  the  capacity.  We  want  to  make  additional  capacity  for 
the  manufacture  of  instruments  of  precision. 

Your  .committee  must  have  approved  of  the  proposition,  because 
you  authorized  in  the  urgent  deficiency,  approved  March  28,  the 
manufacture  of  what  we  call  an  artillery  case  shop,  $490,000,  which 
permits  us  withdrawing  from  this  portion  of  these  buildings  the 
machines  which  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery  cases 
and  letting  us  develop  the  space  for  the  installation  of  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  instruments.  You  also  approved  of  the 
appropriation  for  a new  shrapnel  shop  which  enables  us  to  withdraw 
from  that  building  a portion  of  the  work  of  shrapnel  and  to  put  the 
instrument  work  in  there.  Then,  the  board  also  recommended  that 
the  arsenal  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel,  the  complete 
roimds — that  is,  its  components  and  its  assembling — but  recom- 
mended that  the  loading  of  high-explosive  shells  be  discontinued. 
On  account  of  the^  very  large  amount  of  T.  N.  T.  the  board  thought 
it  unwise  to  permit  that  to  continue,  and  recommended  that  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  shell  loading  be  continued  in  the  future,  suffi- 
cient to  keep  trace  of  the  changes  that  might  be  advanced  at  other 
plants  and  to  investigate  them.  That  is  practically  a summary  of 
the  board’s  report. 

The  Chairman.  You  affirmatively  stated  what  you  thought  the 
arsenal  should  be  used  for.  What  activities  of  the  past  do  you 
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recommend,  other  than  the  loading  of  high-explosive  shells,  shall  be 
discontinued  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  None. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  simply  propose  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  activities  heretofore  principally  carried  on  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  report  against  the  taking  on  of  any  new 
activities  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  quite  that.  They  were  loading  the  high-explosive 
shells  to  some  little  extent,  and  we  recommended  that  that  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  I should  have  said  that.  Otherwise,  my  state- 
ment is  correct  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No  new  class  of  manufacture  at  all;  an  increase  in  the 
two  classes  of  manufacture  and  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
third  class.  . 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  are  now  predicated  upon  the 
recommendations  made  by  that  board  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  harmony  with  them.  Many  of  them 
have  been  made  before,  to  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  I understand. 

Col.  Blunt.  In  other  words,  Gen.  Crozier  had  very  much  the  same 
idea.  These  estimates  were  prepared  last  fall  while  he  was  still 
Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance.  Gen.  Crozier  had  very  much  the  same 
idea  as  to  the  development  of  the  Frankford  Arsenal  that  the  board 
had.  It,  of  course,  is  not  surprising,  except  possibly  until  the 
explosion  which  happened  up  there,  that  he  favored  the  loading  of 
the  high  explosives. 

The  Chairman..  Not  in  connection  with  that  same  work? 

Col.  Blunt.;  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I presume  in  making  your  report  the 
board  either  siaTed  or  had  in  mind  a capacity  output  along  these 
various  activities. 

. . ; 1,^'  It?-  ■ 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL- ARMS  AMMUNITION. 

/ (See  pp.  1693,  2460.) 

What  did  you  expect  to  do  in  the  way  of  maintaining  or  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  arsenal  in  the  activities  that  you  want  to  con- 
tinue? 

Col.  Blunt.  If  you  will  grant  the  $400,000  included  in  these  esti- 
mates here  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  metal- 
lic ammunition,  that,  in  addition  to  the  other  appropriations  which 
you  have  granted  in  previous  bills,  will  enable  us  to  get  an  output 
of  between  4,500,000  and  5,000,000  rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition 
every  week  instead  cf  3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  maximum  now? 

Col.  Blunt,  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  quite  get  3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  your  theoretical  maximum? 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  quite.  We  womd  if  we  ran  on  one  thing.  For 
instance,  we  have  to  run  the  tracer  ammunition,  the  incendiary 
ammunition,  and  a lot  of  other  special  ammunition  which  we  have 
to  make.  Of  course,  the  plant  rimning  on  one  single  thing  can  turn 
out  more  than  when  running  on  half  a dozen  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  increase  your  output  from  3,000,000 
to  4,500,000? 
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Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  about  50  per  cent.  $400,000  which 

we  are  asking  for  will  include  not  only  the  erection  of  the  extension 
of  the  present  building,  but  the  raising  of  the  roof 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Before  we  take  up  the  details  of 
that  estimate,  suppose  we  finish  the  details  of  the  $70,000  for  fire 
protection  from  which  you  were  diverted  by  my  inquiry. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

(See  p.  1689.) 

Col.  Blunt.  I should  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
arsenal  now  has  an  appropriation  of  nineteen  thousand  and  maybe 
some  hundred  dollars,  made  a year  or  so  ago,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued and  not  expended,  and  they  had  also  an  appropriation  of 
$24,000,  of  which  $21,700  remains  unexpended. 

The  Chairman.  For  fire  protection? 

Col  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  Taking  that  $40,000  still  unexpended  and 
this  $70,000  now  asked  for  we  have  a $110,000  project,  which  we 
want  to  expend  in  this  way:  Pump  house  at  the  Delaware  River^ 
$50,000.  We  want  to  buy  two  low-pressure  motor-driven  pumps, 
one  at  $3,500  and  the  other  at  $5,000.  We  want  to  put  in  a 20-inch 
cast-iron  water  main  from  the  pump  house  to  the  power  plant. 
That  will  cost  $20,000.  A new  fire  pump,  that  is  where  we  get  the 
increased  pressure,  which  will  cost  $5,000,  and  the  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pump.  We  want  to  change  the  pipes  in  the  power  plant 
and  the  pipes  in  the  power  house  which  wdll  cost  $3,000  and  $6,000, 
respectively.  That  involves  the  valves  and  all  the  other  things. 
We  want  to  make  a condenser  discharge  from  the  engine.  It  now 
discharges  into  the  concrete  reservoir  and  we  want  to  discontinue 
that.  That  will  cost  $3,000.  The  electrical  work  in  connection  with 
these  pumps  and  running  the  wires  from  the  main  power  plant  to 
the  pump  house  will  cost  $14,500,  making  a total  of  $110,000.  In 
addition  to  the  $70,000,  we  would  ask,  if  that  is  granted,  a proviso 
that  the  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriation  of  $24,000  be  con- 
tinued and  made  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  lapsed  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  will  lapse  on  the  30th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  an  annual  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  was  made  two  years  ago.  It  was  reappropriated 
once  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  So  it  will  lapse  again. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  there  were  two  items? 

Col.  Blunt.  An  item  of  $19,000  which  does  not  lapse  and  an  item 
of  $22,000  is  left  which  will  lapse,  making  a total  of  approximately 
$40,000,  plus  $70,000,  which  makes  $110,000,  which  is  the  scheme. 

INCREASING  THE  FACILITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL-ARMS  AMMUNITION. 

(See  pp.  1692,  2460.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  one  you  referred  to  for  in- 
creasing the  faciUties  for  the  manufacture  of  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion, $400,000  ? 

Col.  Blukt.  We  want  to  build  an  extension  to  that  part  down 
here  [indicating]  that  is  shown  on  this  drawing,  and  an  extension 
here  [indicating],  and  raise  the  roofs  there  [indicating],  and  on  those 
buildings  [indicating]  at  a total  of  about  $200,000,  and  we  want  the 
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Elans  for  the  machinery  to  go  into  the  buildings.  It  does  not  say 
uildings  alone.  It  says  “increasing  the  facilities.^ ^ About  one- 
hah  of  that  would  be  available  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and 
about  one-half  for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  new  machinery,  if  granted,  it  is  contemplated  that  the  machin- 
ery which  is  now  installed  very  much  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  30  or 
40  years,  and  the  operations  are  not  in  proper  consecutive  order, 
that  the  machinery  shall  be  reinstalled  in  the  proper  sequence  of  the 
order  of  operation  so  the  work  can  come  along  quicker  and  at  less 
expense.  So,  the  $400,000  is  for  that  whole  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  are  you  able  to  obtain  aU  of  the  ingre- 
dients that  go  into  this  smaU-arms  ammunition  in  such  quantities  as 
you  need  now  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  this 
building  and  to  obtain  this  machinery  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  plans  are  pretty  well  drawn  up,  that  is,  the 
scheme  is  weU  understood  as  to  what  we  want  to  do,  and  as  soon  as 
the  biU  has  passed  and  the  money  becomes  available  the  necessary 
advertisements  could  be  issued  without  delay.  I do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  get  started  on  it  early  in  July  and  that  all 
of  the  extensions  for  this  small-arms  ammunition  could  be  pushed 
through  at  once.  Within  six  months,  I think,  this  building  could 
be  completely  erected  and  equipped.  The  purchase  of  the  machinery 
wiU  probably  be  the  thing  which  will  be  the  longest,  because  you  can 
not  hurry  machinery  makers.  The  machine  tool  makers  are  pretty 
weU  overloaded  now. 

EXTENSION  OF  FORGING  PLANT  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  extension  of  the  forging 
plant  building,  $100,000.^^ 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that.  However,  in  that  connection, 
we  would  like  to  have  this  legislation: 

That  the  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  assembling  artil- 
lery ammunition  at  Frankford  Arsenal  contained  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  ai)proved 
October  6,  1917,  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for  the  extension  and 
equipment  of  the  forging  plant  building  at  Frankford  Arsenal. 

That  wiQ  only  extend  the  forging-plant  building,  and  we  want  to 
equip  it.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  increasing  the 
facilities  for  assembling  artillery  ammimition  at  the  Frankford  Ar- 
senal. That  means  the  loading  of  artillery  ammunition  with  T.  N.  T., 
and  we  do  not  want  to  load  it,  but  we  will  want  an  extension  of  that 
forging  plant.  The  money  is  already  appropriated,  and  we  want  to 
use  it  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  . In  other  words,  the  language  is  too  restricted  to 
permit  of  its  use  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  At  first  I tried  to  persuade  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  that  it  would  be  possible  to  use  it  that  way,  but  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress.  We  want  to 
use  the  $150,000  for  the  extension  of  the  forging  plant.  In  this  forg- 
ing-plant building  we  wfil  forge  steel  cases  for  s&apnel  and  shell,  so 
that  it  is  exactly  on  the  same  line  mth  the  origmal  appropriation, 
except  that  in  the  original  appropriation  it  is  restricted  to  the  assem- 
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bling  of  it.  If  this  is  granted,  we  wiU  not  need  this  $100,000  for  ex- 
tending the  forging  plant  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  reaUy  want  is  to  get  $50,000  more? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  the  building  to  cost  $100,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  or,  possibly,  not  quite  $100,000,  but  we  will 
need  all  that  for  machinery.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  more  money; 
in  fact,  we  withdraw  the  estimate  of  $100,000. 

STABLE. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $25,000  for  a stable. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  reduce  that  to  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  for  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  a stable  for  the  Governments  hoi-ses  and  for 
the  few  private  horses  allowed  by  law  to  the  oflElcers.  The  present 
stable  is  an  old  shack.  It  is  a wretched  old  wooden  affair  and  is 
located  here  [indicating].  It  occupies  a site  where  a manufacturing 
building  should  go.  It  should  be  occupied  by  a building  already 
authorized  in  this  last  session  in  the  deficiency  bill.  Therefore,  this 
old  stable  has  got  to  come  down,  and  we  want  to  erect  a new  one  in 
its  place. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  horses  have  you  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  are  13  Government  horses  and  the  number  of 
private  horses  allowed  to  officers,  according  to  the  number  that  they 
keep.  There  are  very  few  of  them  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  them,  or  simply  get  a commutation  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  not  allowed  to  get  that  allowance  unless  they 
have  the  horses.  They  have  to  send  in  a certificate  that  they  own  the 
horses.  These  horses  are  used  for  the  ordinary  policing  work  of  the 
arsenal  and  for  supplementing  the  motor  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  building  do  you  propose  to  put  up 
there  ? Do  you  propose  to  build  a frame,  concrete,  or  brick  building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A brick  building.  All  of  these  buildings  [indicatiug] 
are  brick  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  old  buildings  you  are  moving  out 
of  that  area  available  for  this  purpose  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  think  the  old  building  would  stand  moving 
at  aU.  I went  in  to  see  what  sort  of  condition  it  was  m. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a brick  buildmg  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  old  frame  building  that  has  been  there 
for  yearn.  It  is  in  a wretched  tumble-down  condition.  I suppose  it 
has  been  there  30  or  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  immediate  need? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  have  got  to  tear  it  down  to  put 
this  other  building  up. 

SMALL- ARMS  AMMUNITION  STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  goes  there? 

^ Col.  Blunt.  A storehouse  for  small  arms  ammunition  which  was 
given  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  just  passed.  I investi- 
gated the  number  of  horses  they  had  up  there,  and  reported  back  to 
Gen.  Wheeler  that  I thought  the  stable  contemplated  was  unduly 
large,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  build  it  for 
$20,000  instead  of  for  $25,000,  and  we  reduced  its  size. 
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FENCE  AROUND  THE  MAGAZINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ‘‘For  a fence  around  the  maga- 
zine, conditioning  buildings,  etc.,  $12,500.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

SEWER. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  a sewer  for  the  west  part 
of  the  arsenal,  $9,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  In  the  western  part  of  the  arsenal  some  of  the  sewage 
from  the  officers’  quarters  empties  into  cesspools,  and  where  the 
sewage  does  not  empty  into  the  cesspools  a part  of  the  sewers  are 
higher  than  some  of  the  basements  of  the  buildings.  That  has  been 
the  condition  there  for  many  years,  and  they  want  to  put  in  additions 
to  the  sewer  so  as  to  make  the  sewerage  the  same  there  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  ground. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  ROADS,  TUNNELS,  SEWERS,  WATER  MAINS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  the  installation,  construc- 
tion, and  repair  of  roads,  tunnels,  sewers,  and  water  mains,  $50,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

IMPROVING  SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  improving  sanitary  con- 
ditions, $61,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  improve  them? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  improve  them,  but  they  are  a fair 
and  proper  charge  against  the  appropriation  for  repairs  to  arsenals 
in  the  bulk.  As  to  spending  $61,000  in  improving  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  this  particular  arsenal,  Gen.  Wheeler  thought  it  was  too 
much. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  STORAGE  OF  ARTILLERY  AMMUNITION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  increasing  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  artillery  ammunition,  $100,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  want  to  build  this  storehouse. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  items  you  suggested  the  omis- 
sion of. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  omit  it? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  did  want  to  omit  it,  and  I told  Gen.  Wheeler  that  it 
could  be  omitted.  Then  I made  a second  trip  to  Frankford  Arsenal, 
and  upon  a reconsideration  of  it,  I came  back  and  told  him  that  I 
thought  we  ought  not  to  omit  it.  There  is  a lot  of  artillery  ammu- 
nition standing  in  the  open  with  the  rain  coming  down  on  it,  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing.  The  contractors  are  sending 
ammunition  there,  and  there  will  always  be  need  for  storing  a great 
deal  of  ammunition  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  need  for  storing  some,  but  how  much  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  More  than  we  have  facihties  inside  the  building  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  and  we  are  providing  consid- 
erable* money  for  storehouses  at  points  of  embarkation  and  for  inte- 
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rior  storehouses  for  ammunition  as  well  as  other  things.  We  car- 
ried in  the  deficiency  bill  for  a small  arms  ammunition  storehouse 
and  cart  house  $175,000.  Now,  it  may  be  true  that  right  now  you 
may  have  some  ammunition  for  which  you  have  not  the  proper 
storage  facilities,  but  as  you  develop  those  other  facilities,  and  as 
your  shipping  facilities  improve  for  the  transportation  of  this  mate- 
rial abroad,  ought  there  be  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  anything  like 
the  congestion  of  ammunition  that  there  is  now  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  that  a large  amount  of  ammunition  will 
always  be  produced  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  In  fact,  we  con- 
template the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  or  complete  rounds  of  shrapnel 
there,  and  keeping  up  that  output  beyond  what  it  is  at  present; 
and  we  contemplate  also  the  keeping  of  the  components  of  high  ex^ 
plosive  shells  there.  This  shell,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  manufactured, 
must  be  put  somewhere  before  sending  it  to  the  loading  plant. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  facilities  now  ? ^ 

Col.  Blunt.  We  have  some,  but  if  you  would  visit  the  place  you 
would  see  that  the  facilities  now  are  very  much  overtaxed. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  doing  nothing  but  giving  you 
storehouses  at  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  given  us  those  storehouses  right 
there  [indicating].  You  gave  us  a storehouse  for  tracer  ammuni- 
tion, which  is  a new  type  of  ammunition  just  coming  out,  and  about 
a year  ago  you  gave  us  a storehouse  light  along  here  [indicating]. 
This  one  [indicating]  is  a duplicate  of  that  one  to  be  used  for  artillery 
ammunition. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  this  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  This  fall,  if  we  get  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  construct  a brick  building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  a brick  building  540  feet  long  by  forty-odd 
feet  wide.  It  is  on  the  railroad  tracks.  Our  main  switch  comes  in 
between  these  two  buildings  [indicating],  and  we  have  a loading  plat- 
form on  the  track  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  the  storage  warehouses  that  are 
being  built  in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  be  reasonably  avail- 
able for  this  storage  here  where  you  temporarily  store  under  canvas, 
could  this  building  and  these  storage  facilities  be  advantageously 
used  after  the  war  is  over  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  so,  provided  the  Frankford  Arsenal  is  oper- 
ated. This  rounds  out  the  plan,  and  it  makes  the  storehouses  corre- 
spond to  the  facilities  for  manufacture. 

Mx.  Mondell.  We  are  provichng  enormous  storage  facilities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  to  handle  stuff  made  by  the  contractors,  and 
this  is  to  handle  stuff  primarily  made  at  Frankford  Arsenal  and,  also, 
possibly  some  that  some  contractors  have  been  sending  there  when 
first  made.  I think  it  is  not  more  than  will  be  required  for  handling 
the  ordinary  output  of  the  arsenal. 

Howard.  Could  not  this  congestion  be  relieved  by  shipping 
this  material  to  the  ports  of  embarkation  for  transportation  over- 
seas ? They  have  large  warehouses  at  those  points. 

Col.  Blunt.  Of  course  they  are  being  increased  all  the  time,  and 
they  will  probably  be  able  to  keep  up.  Of  course,  the  total  conges- 
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tion  at  Frankford  Arsenal  is  very  small  compared  with  the  general 
congestion  of  the  general  output  of  ammunition.  As  I said,  it  is 
more  to  round  out  the  capacity  of  the  arsenal,  and  give  us  a store- 
house for  the  storage  of  ammunition  as  it  is  made,  and  before  it  is 
necessarily  shipped  away. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Chairman.  For  two  magazines  you  ask  $45,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  You  may  strike  that  item  out.  We  omit  that. 

GUARDHOUSE,  WALBACH  STREET  GATE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  '^For  a guardhouse  at  Walbach 
Street  Gate,  $10,000.'’ 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  at  the  other  gate  here  [indicating].  This  is 
the  way  the  trucks  have  to  come  to  these  different  storehouses  and 
forge  shops  [indicating],  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a gate  here  [indi- 
cating]. This  is  a permanent  lodge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  provide  a building  for  the  guard 
to  stay  in  or  sleep  in  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A little  building  like  that  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  I still  do  not  understand  whether  the  man  stays 
there  and  sleeps  there,  or  whether  he  is  simply  there  when  on  duty  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  When  on  duty  he  is  there.  He  does  not  sleep  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  quartered  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  the  house  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Fifty  by  twenty,  including  a large  open  porch  in 
front,  where  he  can  be  protected  in  case  of  bad  weather. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  build  a house  that  big  for  one 
guard  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Then,  there  would  be  the  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Even  so.  How  many  guards  have  you  there? 

Col.  Blunt.  Only  these  three  men  and  the  people  who  happen  to 
come  in  in  case  of  bad  weather;  that  is  all.  i have  that  at  the  foot 
of  my  list,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  whether  we  build  it  at  aU,  if  we  build 
it,  should  we  build  such  an  expensive  house,  $10,000,  for  three  men  to 
simply  have  a place  where  they  may  change  guard  mount?  That 
seems  to  me  a little  expensive. 

Gen.  Pierce.  We  are  satisfied  to  withdraw  it. 

set  of  double  quarters  for  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^^For  a set  of  double  quarters 
for  noncommissioned  officers,  $12,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  want  to  put  that  alongside  of  the  guardhouse. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  guardhouse  goes  are  not  the  quarters 
likely  to  go  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  is  not  the  great  urgency  about  it  that  there  is 
about  other  matters.  We  can  withdraw  it,  I think. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  an  extension  of  the 
guardhouse  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that;  the  main  guardhouse,  such  as 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  draft  prisoners. 
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EECONSTRUCTION  AND  EEPAIE  OF  SEA  WALL  ALONG  FRANKFOED 

CREEK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ‘‘For  repair  and  reconstruction 
of  the  sea  wall  along  Frankford  Creek,  $30,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  There  have  been  two  appropriations  already  made 
for  that,  one  appropriation  for  that  part  [indicating],  and  another 
appropriation  for  doing  this  part  [indicating].  We  want  to  finish 
it,  this  place  here  [indicating].  We  are  putting  railroad  tracks  away 
up  through  here  [indicating]  to  get  to  these  storehouses.  At  present 
we  have  not  the  proper  facilities  for  switching  and  we  have  had  to 
have  demurrage  charges,  very  much  larger  than  they  should  be,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  has  been  complaining  about  their 
cars.  We  can  not  put  any  more  tracks  in  without  making  proper 
protection  to  the  side  of  the  land.  It  is  simply  a continuation  of 
what  has  already  been  granted,  completing  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  expect  to  get  along  without  this  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  I did;  because  I thought  we  would  not  build 
that  and  would  use  the  money  for  that  [indicating]  and  for  this 
[indicating],  because  this  was  the  part  that  we  wanted  connected 
with  the  wharf.  Then  when  I made  my  second  trip  to  the  Frankford 
arsenal  and  went  down  here  [indicating]  I found  these  magazines 
[indicating]  so  placed  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  this  wall 
should  be  built  there,  in  consequence  of  the  magazines. 

filling  marshy  land  on  arsenal  RESERVATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  filling  marshy  land  on 
arsenal  reservation,  $35,000?” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that  estimate,  sir. 

CARPENTER  SHOP  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  a carpenter  shop  building, 
$165,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  The  present  carpenter  shop,  which  is  not  a shop, 
not  more  than  a poor  shed,  is  very  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the 
general  plant,  and  it  occupies  the  site  of  this  case  shop,  where  we 
want  to  build  the  case  shop.  We  need  for  the  innumerable  boxes 
for  packing  the  metallic  ammunition  and  for  packing  the  field  artillery 
ammunition  a fully  equipped  and  up-to-date  carpenter  shop.  The 
board  said  that  we  wanted  a considered  plan  of  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  arsenal,  not  put  one  shop  here  [indicating],  because  there 
was  a vacant  space,  and  another  shop  there  [indicating]  because  there 
was  a vacant  space,  but  to  put  the  shops  where  they  should  properly 
go  in  connection  with  the  general  plan. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a shop  do  you  get  rid  of  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A very  poor  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Frame  or  brick  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Partly  brick  with  a frame  extension. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  shop  have  any  salvage  in  it  ?. 

Col.  Blunt.  I hardly  think  so.  I looked  to  see  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble to  remove  it  and  enlarge  it.  It  is  not.  It  has  been  added  to  by 
this  frame  extension,  which  we  do  not  like  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
manufacturing  plant.  You  can  not  escape  some  little  fire  hazard 
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and,  of  course,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  manufacturing  small- 
arms  ammunition  and  artillery  ammunition,  we  have  to  have  very 
largely  increased  facilities  for  the  woodworking  shop. 

The  Chaikman.  Where  do  you  intend  to  put  the  new  one  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Bight  here,  sir  [indicating!. 

The  Chaikman.  It  goes  on  another  building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  this  is  a vacant  space.  There  is  nothing 
there  now.  We  had  to  have  a new  carpenter  shop.  In  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  carpenter  shop 
Xvhile  we  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Here  is  another  one  for  a lumber 
shed.  The  lumber  shed  at  present  is  an  open  shed,  with  very  little 
capacity.  It  is  there  [indicating].  That  is  the  third  building  that 
I spoke  of  . We  considered  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  lumber  shop 
such  wretched  poor  buildings  in  developing  this  plan  that  it  was 
reasonable  to  scrap  them.  It  was  only  a fair,  decent,  business 
proposition.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a new  carpenter  shop  and  a 
new  lumber  shed  right  here  [indicating],  so  that  the  lumber  can  come 
in  here  [indicating]  and  go  into  the  carpenter  shop.  We  consider 
the  building  of  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  lumber  shed,,  on  account 
of  carrying  out  immediately  thereafter  this  extension  of  the  smaU- 
arm  ammunition  plant,  the  most  urgent  requirement  of  the  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  necessarily  tied  to  this  new  building, 
because  in  order  to  get  it  you  destroy  them  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  do  not  destroy  anything  that  is  of  value. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be.  But  vmat  I mean  is,  the  very 
moment  that  we  agree  to  the  erection  of  this  building,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  we  have  got  to  make  provisions  both  for  the  carpen- 
ter shop  and  for  the  lumber  shed  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  any  business  man  would  say  yes.  If  we  at- 
tempted to  put  this  up  anywhere  else,  we  would  still  have  to  have  a 
new  lumber  shed  and  a new  carpenter  shop  to  measure  up  with  the 
other  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  very 
moment  you  make  the  first  move  you  must  make  the  other,  too. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

extension  of  barracks. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ‘^For  extension  of  the  barracks 
building,  $30,000?” 

Col.  Blunt.  There  are  81  men  there  now.  I went  all  over  that 
building  very  carefully  and  inspected  it.  It  is  very  much  crowded. 
The  building  was  erected  a great  many  years  ago.  The  accommoda- 
tions inside  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are,  in  my  opinion,  very 
poor.  The  accommodations  are  very  unsatisfactory.  The  men 
are  overcrowded.  We  want  to  build  a small  extension  here,  and  at 
the  same  time  rip  out  all  of  the  old  plumbing  and  put  in  decent 
water-closets,  urinals,  and  bathing  accommodations. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a building? 

Col.  Blunt.  A two-story  brick  building. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  a real  barracks  building  then  ? 

■ Col.  Blunt.  I think  we  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  usual  number  of  men  who. 
are  there,  81  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  About.  There  may  be  a few  more,  but  very  few, 
because  the  guard  is  very  small.  Most  of  the  guard  is  the  arsenal 
guard,  supplemented  by  a good  many  civilians,  more  so  at  this 
arsenal  than  at  the  other  arsenals.  At  the  other  arsenals  they  have 
^ large  guard  of  troops.  This  arsenal  has  a small  guard  of  arsenal 
troops,  a good  many  civiUans,  and  its  permanent  guard  of  ordnance 
soldiers. 

LUMBER  STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  whether  you  stated  the  character 
of  the  lumber  storehouse  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  will  be  a brick  building,  with  slat  openings  on  the 
side  so  as  to  have  a complete  circulation  of  the  air  with  a roof. 
There  will  be  doors  here  [indidating]  by  which  you  can  get  in  and  out, 
and  shde  gates  along  here  with  a high  roof,  with  elevation  above 
that  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  keep  all  the  lumber  under  cover? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  to  have  fairly  dry  lumber  for 
making  those  packing  boxes,  if  they  are  going  to  give  any  protection. 

IMPROVING  POWER  PLANT,  INCLUDING  NECESSARY  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ‘‘For  improving  the  power  plant,- 
including  necessary  buildings,  $205,000.’’ 

' Col.  Blunt.  With  the  addition  of  these  two  buildings,  this  new 
case  shop,  the  addition  to  the  forging  shop,  and  the  addition  to  the 
small-arms  plant,  we  have,  of  course,  the  necessity  for  increased 
power.  We  want  to  install  a 2,500-kilowatt  generator  and  additional 
boiler  capacity  also  at  higher  voltage  than  we  have  now.  We  have 
now  approximately  about  900  and  we  want  to  put  in  about  2,500, 
and  then  we  want  to  put  in  new  transformers  outside  of  each  of  the 
shops  to  carry  the  transformed  increased  current.  The  necessary 
building  will  only  be  some  little-building  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  renting  power  now? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paving  for  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know.  We  are  renting  power  from  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  what  it  is 
^oing  to  cost  you  to  make  power  with  this  new  plant,  how  much  power 
it  is  going  to  make,  and  what  the  figures  show  as  against  what  you 
are  buying  it  for? 

Col.  Blunt.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  has  been  or  not.  The  esti- 
mate, of  course,  has  been  made  fairly  accurate  as  to  the  amount  of 

Eower  will  acquire  to  see  whether  the  2,500  generator  proposed  should 
e two  or  only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  how  much  this 
plant  will  cost  in  normal  times  instead  of  now  in  the  highest  market 
the  world  has  ever  known  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  For  the  extension  of  the  buildings? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  You  are  seeking  here  to  spend  $205,000 
in  improving  your  power  plant.  You  are  doing  that  in  order  to 
have  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  additional  buildings  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  And  the  machinery  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  If  you  were  going  to  make  this  im- 
provement at  ordinary  prices  and  in  ordinary  times  there  would 
probably  be  no  question  about  the  advisability  of  doing  it,  but  there 
does  come  immediately  the  question  of  considering  the  cost  now  of 
doing  anything,  whether  for  the  next  year  or  two  it  might  not  be 
desirable  to  rent  power.  I can' not  answer  that  question,  as  you  can- 
not, without  knowing  what  it  costs  you  to  make  power  now,  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  buy  power,  and  what  it  will  cost  you  to  make 
power  with  this  new  extension.  Those  factors,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
the  factors  which  a business  man  would  consider  before  arriving  at  a 
conclusion. 

Col.  Blunt.  There  is  one  element  in  addition  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. That  is  the  great  desire  of  a big  Government  plant  not  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  power  plant  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  operations  of  its  shops. 

The  Chairman.  As  a permanent  proposition,  I agree  with  you. 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  merely  as  a permanent  one,  but  as  one  to-day. 
The  power-plant  proposition  in  certain  districts  has  been  a tremen- 
dous factor,  and  has  operated  to  shut  down  the  works  of  certain  con- 
tractors, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Buffalo  dis- 
trict, and  so  on.  Frankford  Arsenal  felt  it  was  very  necessary  that 
it  should  be  independent  of  any  private  plant  for  the  operation  of  its 
own  machinery. 

Gen.  Pierce.  May  I cite  an  iustance  that  has  some  bearing  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Pierce.  At  Springfield  our  power  plant  was  sufficient  for 
running  the  armory  to  full  capacity  at  the  rate  it  was  going,  but  it 
became  necessary  to  help  out  temporarily,  until  the  new  power  plant 
which  has  been  provided  for  was  installed,  by  purchasing  power 
from  the  city  power  plant,  not  from  the  mxmicipal  power  plant,  but 
from  a power  plant  in  the  city.  Last  November,  I think  it  was,  the 
people  of  this  power  plant  came  to  me  and  said  that  unless  they  could 
get  coal  they  would  have  to  shut  down  on  our  supply  of  power.  Now, 
the  point  about  that  is  this:  It  takes  a good  deal  more  coal  to  run 
their  plant  than  to  run  our  plant.  We  had  facilities  for  getting  coal 
which  they  did  not  have.  The  smallest  part  would  have  sufficed 
for  us.  But  owing  to  our  dependence  upon  them  at  that  time  we 
were  placed,  for  a week  or  10  days,  in  very  imminent  danger  of  having 
a considerable  part  of  our  plant  shut  down,  because  we  could  not 
furnish  the  current.  The  same  condition  might  arise  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  have  put  in  the  hearing,  if  it  is 
practicable,  what  you  are  paying  for  power,  what  you  estimate  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  make  this  additional  power,  and  how  much  additional 
power  you  expect  to  get. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  get  the  necessary  information  from  the  Frank- 
ford Arsenal  and  prepare  such  a statement.  The  strongest  reason 
for  this  is  that  at  this  time,  when  the  private  plants  are  overcrowded, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  independent  of  private  plants  for  the 
power  necessary  to  operate  our  machinery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  this  make  you  entirely  independent? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  relieve  us- from  obtaining  power 
from  the  city  and  make  it  a self-contained  plant. 
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War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington^  April  27 y 1918, 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Clerh  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  procure  further  information  regarding  the  item  of  |205,000  for 
improving  the  power  plant  at  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Having  secured  further  advice  from  Frankford  Arsenal,  I would  report  as  follows: 
The  average  cost  of  current  for  power  and  light  combined  as  now.  produced  by  the 
present  plant  at  Frankford  Arsenal  for  a number  of  months  past  is  $0,019  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  A portion  of  the  current  now  used  by  the  arsenal  is  purchased  from  an  electric 
company  in  Philadelphia.  The  average  cost  of  this  service  for  several  months  past  is 
$0.0403  per  kilowatt-hour.  It  is  probable  that  the  increased  power  that  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  arsenal  when  the  new  shops  shortly  to  be  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted could  be  purchased  from  private  companies  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  would  be 
some  six  or  eight  months  before  connections  could  be  made.  The  cost  of  the  increased 
current  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  at  present,  as  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
amount  to  about  2,330  kilowatts,  or  about  7,833,000  hours.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  power  would  be  $190,719  per  year,  or  $0.0244  per  kilowatt-hour.  If 
it  were  desired  to  purchase  the  additional  power  instead  of  generating  it  at  the  arsenal, 
it  would  nevertheless  be  necessary  to  place  the  new  power  lines  to  the  new  shops 
underground  and  to  provide  the  transformers  and  connections,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$129,000,  and  in  addition  pay  from  $0.0244  upward  per  kilowatt-hour  for  power  con- 
sumed, depending  upon  the  amount  actually  used.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  install  at  the  arsenal  the  necessary  additions  to  the  power 
plant  and  to  produce  there  the  additional  power  that  would  be  required. 

Truly,  yours , 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


Saturday,  April  13,  1918. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  ORDNANCE  DEPOT. 


FIVE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Chairman.  For  five  magazines,  $90,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  plans  prepared  by  the  division  commander  for 
the  equipment  of  the  Hawaiian  ordnance  depot  contemplate  12  mag- 
azines as  actually  necessary.  Last  year  you  appropriated  for  five; 
we  want  to  build  five  more,  leaving  the  other  two  to  come  along 
later  on.  As  the  garrison  at  Honolulu  is  increasing  the  necessity  for 
getting  the  final  equipment  is  greater,  of  course,  than  it  has  been 
before. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  ROADS,  WALKS,  ETC. — FENCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ^‘For  the  construction  and  repair 
of  roads  and  walks  and  for  the  construction  of  a fence  on  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  the  depot  reservation,  $21,000.” 

.Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  all  of  that,  and  we  desire  to  present 
only  an  estimate  of  $3,600  for  fences,  letting  the  roads  and  walks  go 
for  the  present.  The  depot  grounds  are  bordered  on  the  east  by 
numerous  and  closely  built  houses  occupied,  to  great  extent,  by  for- 
eign population,  mostly  Asiatics.  There  is  no  obstruction  between 
these  houses  and  the  depot  grounds,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
small  detactoents  they  have  there  to  properly  patrol  and  protect 
the  reservation.  So  what  they  want  to  do  is  to  build  a fence  around 
the  reservation,  separating  it  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is 
absolutely  without  a fence  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a fence  do  you  want  to  put  up  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  to  be  of  permanent  construction  and  have  on 
top  of  it  barbed  wire.  : 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ground  will  the  fence  cover  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  to  cover  the  entire  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  statement  as  to  the  total  area  of 
the  reservation  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  fence^ 
except  that  it  will  be  a permanent  fence. 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  statement  it  is  evidently  meant  to  be 
of  brick  or  stone  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  I think  they  would  call  it  a wall  if  it  were  to  be 
of  brick  or  stone;  they  would  probably  make  it  a fence  of  wire  with' 
barbed  wire  on  top  of  it  and  with  cement  posts. 

TWO  SETS  OF  quarters  FOR  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  two  sets  of  quarters  for  noncommissioned 
officers,  $7,200  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that,  sir. 

installing  telephone  system. 

The  Chairman.  For  installation  of  a telephone  system,  $3,000? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  hope  very  much  to  get  that,  sir.  There  is  no 
telephone  system  there,  and  we  want  to  have  it  run  around  the  reser- 
vation; have  it  a storage-battery  system,  in  underground  conduits, 
and  then  have  it  connected  with  the  city  telephone  system. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  not  the  city  put  the  telephone  system  in  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  want  it  to  run  to  the  different  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  they  will  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  They  would  do  it  if  you  were  indi- 
viduals ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  that  the  telephone  systems  at  all  of  the  posts 
belong  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  The  post  is  usually  some  distance  from  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  telephone  running  from  the  heart  of  the  city  up 
to  the  central  telephone  position  at  the  post  will  be  constructed  by 
the  telephone  company,  but  the  Government  has  always  provided 
the  telephone  system  running  around  the  post. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  particularly  true  if  you  want  underground) 
conduits  rather  than  the  usual  overhead  lines  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  but  even  then,  if  you  want  overhead  lines, 
the  Government  has  generally  put  up  those  overhead  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I can  not  see  why. 

Col.  Blunt.  So  they  shall  be  Government  property,  and  they 
would  not  want  a lot  of  people  coming  into  the  reservation  to  take 
care  of  their  telephone  system,  and  for  that  reason  the  Government 
wants  to  own  the  system. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  rate  you  get 
from  the  private  company? 
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Col.  Blunt.  You  get  a rate  simply  to  the  main  switchboard,  and 
this  system  would  be  used  for  communication  around  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  want  to  run  your  own  interdepart- 
mental telephone? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  what  it  is  absolutely,  to  run  a telephone  from 
the  office  to  the  magazines  and  to  the  storehouses,  and  transmit  mes- 
sages to  them  instead  of  sending  messages  by  messengers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Signal  Corps  usually  do  this  work? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a part  of  their  business,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  not.  I know  that  at  the  arsenals  where  I have 
been  stationed  Congress  has  appropriated  the  money  and  the  arsenals 
have  installed  their  own  local  systems  of  telephone. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I do  not  know  how  the  telephone  rates  out  there  would 
compare  with  our  rates  here,  but  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  asked 
would  only  be  S30  a year,  and  I doubt  very  much  whether  you 
could  get  one  city  telephone  for  that  amount,  let  alone  a number.' 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  I got  the  impression  at  first  that 
you  were  supplying  this  system  and  still  renting  from  the  city  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  intend  to  do  is  to  run  your  own  inter- 
departmental telephone  system  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  orders  or 
instructions  to  the  different  portions  of  the  reservation. 

INCREASING  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  railroad  transportation  facilities, 
$3,400? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that,  sir. 

POWDER  magazine. 

The  Chairman.  For  a black-powder  magazine,  $10,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that,  too. 

PICATINNY  ARSENAL,  DOVER,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  POWER  HOUSE,  INCLUDING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  extension  of  the  power  house,  including 
machinery  and  equipment,  $47,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that.  ' , 

increasing  storage  facilities  for  public  vehicles  and  agri- 
cultural implements. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  storage  facilities  for  public  vehicles 
and  agricultural  implements,  $20,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

INCREASING  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  railroad  transportation  facilitiesr 

$20,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  SOLVENT  RECOVERY  PLANT, 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  the  modification  of  the  solvent  recovery  plant, 
and  the  necessary  experiments  in  connection  therewith,  $10,000, 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 


The  Chairman.  For  two  dwelling  houses  for  employees,  $7,000? 
Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 


The  Chairman.  For  modification  of  existing  dry  houses,  $20,000? 
Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 


The  Chairman.  For  an  addition  to  the  shops  building,  $10,000? 
Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 

PLANT  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND  EXPERIMENTATION  OF  HIGH  EXPLO- 
SIVES, ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  a plant  for  the  development  and  experimenta- 
tion of  high  explosives,  including  buildings  and  equipment,  $50,000  ? 
Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 

construction  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  SEWAGE  SYSTEM,  IMPROVING 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  construction  and  installation  of  a sewage 
system,  wash  rooms,,  lunch  rooms,  first-aid  rooms,  and  similar  provi- 
sions, for  improving  sanitary  and  welfare  conditions  of  employees, 
$5,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 

construction  And  repairs  to  bridges  and  roads. 

The  Chairman.  For  construction  and  repairs  to  bridges  and  roads, 

$10,000? 

Col.  Blunt.  Also  that. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  eliminated,  on  your  own  state- 
ment, all  of  the  items  that  the  department  had  submitted  covering 
the  Picatinny  Arsenal  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  Picatinny  Arsenal  manufactures  about  10,000 
pounds  of  powder  per  day.  The 


number  of  other  very  extensive  p , _ ^ 

them,  100,000  pounds  a day,  so  that  we  will  get  ultimately,  1,000,000 
pounds  or  more  a day.  Gen.  Pierce  can  correct  some  of  my  details, 
if  I am  incorrect,  because  he  knows  more  about  the  general  con- 
tracts for  powder  than  I do,  as  I am  limited  merely  to  the  arsenals. 
Picatinny  is  therefore  a very  small  element  in  the  general  powder 
situation.  Gen.  Wheeler  thought  that  it  was  unwise  to  continue. 


DWELLING  HOUSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES, 


MODIFICATION  OF  EXISTING  DRY  HOUSES. 


ADDITION  TO  SHOPS  BUILDING. 


contracts  for  the  establishment 
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therefore,  the  extended  development  of  Picatinny  to  produce  only 
a relatively  small  amount  of  powder  and  to  maintain  that  small 
powder  plant  as  a productive  plant  when  very  soon  the  department 
would  have  these  very  extensive  powder  plants,  and  that,  therefore — 
probably  after  the  war,  possibly  before — it  might  be  advantageous  to 
continue  one  of  the  new  plants  which  would  produce  a very  much 
larger  amount  of  powder,  and  aU  the  department  would  require,  and 
abandon  Picatinny  then  as  a manufacturmg  establishment  for  powder 
and  use  it  simply  as  a depot  for  the  storage,  of  powder,  so  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  ask  for  further  development  there. 

KOCK  ISLAND  AKSENAL. 

INCREASING  STORAGE  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  $2,000,000  for  increasing  the  storage 
facihties  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  reduce  that  to  $655,000.  I will  ask  you  to  look 
at  this  general  scheme  of  the  arsenal  [indicating].  This  large  building 
[indicating]  is  540  feet  long  and  something  over  100  feet  wide;  it  has 
been  constructed  three  stories  high,  and  a railroad  communication 
brought  in  from  the  main  line  right  along  there  [indicating]  from  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Railroad.  That  building  has  been 
constructed  three  stories  high,  and  the  department  wants  to  put 
three  stories  on  top  of  it.  It  was  contemplated  that  the  building 
might  be  increased,  and  the  construction  of  the  building  is  such  that 
the  portion  already  erected  will  carry  three  additional  stories,  and 
the  three  additional  stories  are  estimated  to  cost  $525,000.  The 
other  $130,000  we  want  to  use  for  the  erection  of  a building  for  storing 
steel  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the  entire  estabhshment.  We  have 
previously  stored  large  amounts  of  our  steel  in  the  wings  of  one  of 
the  center  main  shops. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  increase  the  manufacturing  plant  of  the 
arsenal  and  to  expand  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacturing 
operations  into  that  wing,  which  throws  that  building  entirely  out 
for  the  storage  of  steel.  There  was  an  auxihary  place  for  the  storage 
of  steel  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  center  building  in  the  opposite  row, 
but  that  also  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  extension  of  the  foundry 
shop  there.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  up  another  building  along- 
side the  new  artillery  vehicle  plant,  for  the  construction  of  which 
Congress  has  provided  the  money.  It  will  be  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  railroad  tracks  as  they  enter  there,  and  it  will  provide  a place 
for  the  storage  of  aU  the  steel  for  the  entire  manufactures  of  the 
arsenal.  The  other  storage  facilities  originally  contemplated  by  the 
estimate  of  $2,000,000  are  being  provided  for  by  the  storage  and 
transportation  department  from  their  appropriation,  under  which 
five  one-story  warehouses  are  now  being  constructed,  which  for  the 
present  will  provide  for  the  additional  storage  facilities  that  at  one 
time  were  desired.  It  was  at  first  contemplated  by  the  department 
to  erect  three  of  these  large  storehouses  instead  of  one,  but  with  the 
erection  of  the  five  storehouses  I have  referred  to,  the  construction 
of  the  other  two  is  not  deemed  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I presume  the  fund  that  you  speak  of  is  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,000  with  the  $50,000,000  contract  authorization 
53713— 18“~vol  2 ' ■ 32 
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made  by  the  Quartermaster  Department  for  storage  facilities  at  ports 
of  embarkation  and  interior  points. 

Col.  Blunt.  I imagine  it  is.  It  is  under  Gen.  Goethals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  character  of  the  five 
buildings  being  erected  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  one-story  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  constructed  of  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  they  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  permanent  buildings  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  but,  still,  about  as  cheap  as  anything  that 
could  be  made  that  way.  They  have  not  elaborate  foundations,  as 
they  carry  only  one  story. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost  they  are  being  erected  ? 
Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Please  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will,  if  I can  secure  it. 

^War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  May  7,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  ShFild, 

Clerk  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir:  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  report  the  cost  of  five  one-story  storehouses  which  I stated  were 
being  constructed  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

I have  recently  visited  that  arsenal,  examined  these  storehouses,  ^nd  report  that 
they  are  one-story  buildings,  designed  principally  for  the  storage  of  vehicles.  They 
are  classed  as  temporary  buildings,  being  designed  to  meet  the  present  emergency 
only,  but  are  constructed  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  as  much  as  possible,  consistent  with 
a reasonable  first  cost  and  speed  of  erection.  They  are  therefore  being  built  with  tile 
and  brick  walls  on  a concrete  foundation,  and  with  wooden  mill  construction  roof. 
The  floors  are  to  be  of  packed  clay.  The  buildings  are  each  115  feet  wide  by  500  feet 
long,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  entire  five  including  the  necessary  railroad  sid- 
ings to  serve  them  is  $463,000. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  G.  Blunt, 
Colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired. 


The  Chairman.  What  would  have  been  the  cost  of  those  two 
buildings  if  you  had  built  them  in  lieu  of  those  five  one-story 
buildings  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  cost  of  this  building,  or  the  three-stories  and 
this  railroad  connection,  was  $755,000.  How  much  of  that  is  covered 
by  the  railroad  connection  and  siding  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  three  additional  stories  will  be 
how  much  ? 


Col.  Blunt.  $525,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  total  cost  would  be  about  $1,280,000 
for  the  six  stories,  with  a railroad  connection  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  This  distance  [indicating]  represented  by 
the  scale  of  this  map  is  deceptive,  unless  one  is  familiar  with  the 
place.  From  there  [indicating]  to  there  [indicating]  is  1 mile,  so 
that  there  is  here  altogether  something  like  1 mile  or  more  of  rail- 
road track,  with  sidings,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  a very  great  item  in  the  total. 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir.  The  ground  is  very  low  here.  I am  familiar 
with  it,  although  I have  not  been  out  there  since  that  construction 
was  put  up. 
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MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY  MATERIEL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^^For  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  field  artillery  materiel,  12,000,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  This  field  artillery  materiel  plant  is  involved  in 
appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  last  two  years  for  its  erection 
under  the  general  head  of  increasing  the  facihties  for  the  manufacture 
of  field  artillery  materiel.  That  included  the  building  and  a certain 
amount  of  the  machinery.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  building  is 
equipped. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  a financial  record  made.  You  received 
$2,965,000  for  increasing  your  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  field 
artillery,  including  necessary  buildings  and  equipment,  in  the  current 
sundry  civil  act.  Then  you  received  $1,295,200  as  an  additional 
amount  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  deficiency  act  of  October  6,  1917, 
or  a total  of  $4,260,200? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  With  that  this  building  [indicating]  has 
been  erected,  about  700  feet  long  and  350  feet  wide,  the  width  being 
covered  principally  by  four  wings.  A portion  of  the  money  was 
used,  also,  on  the  power  plant  of  the  arsenal  to  provide  the  increased 
power  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery.  An  additional  amount 
was  also  used  for  the  machinery  itself,  resulting  in  the  equipment  of 
about  one-half  of  the  shop  with  machinery.  The  additional  amount 
asked  for  is  for  the  equipment  of  the  balance  of  the  shop  and  also  for 
the  reequipment  of  the  old  forge  shop.  Much  of  the  machinery  in 
the  old  forge  shop  was  installed  some  thirty-odd  years  ago,  and  under 
the  stress  of  operation  of  20  hours  a day  now,  besides  bemg  obsolete 
and  inefficient,  it  is  being  worn  out.  It  will  have  to  be  replaced. 
The  best  portion  of  the  machinery  now  in  the  shop  will  possibly  be 
transferred  to  the  forge  shop  portion  of  the  new  artillery  vehicle 
building  and  new  machinery  placed  in  the  old  forge  shop.  A portion 
of  the  old  forge  shop  will  also  be  abandoned  as  a forge  shop  and  will 
be  used  as  an  extension  of  the  foundry,  which  now'  is  much  too  small. 
The  machinery  for  these  different  purposes  is  covered  bv  that  allot- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  recent  survey  of  the  Rock 
Island  Amenal  similar  to  that  which  w^as  made  of  Frankford,  with  a 
view  of  determming  just  the  character  of  development  that  should 
take  place  there  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  was  no  board  of  officers.  A number  of  officers 
have  visited  the  arsenal  from  tune  to  time  wffio  are  familiar  with  what 
we  desire  to  make  and  know  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  there 
and  the  facilities  which  should  be  installed. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I understand  that  the  development  proposed  there 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  general  investigation  of  facilities 
throughout  the  country  for  the  production  of  the  required  amount  of 
artillery  materiel  which  has  been  made  by  our  production  division, 
with  a view  to  ascertaming  wffiere  orders  can  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage  and  facilities  provided  to  the  best  advantage,  or  increased 
facilities  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  needs  of  the  require- 
ments for  artillery.  So  to  that  extent  it  may  be  said  that  this  pro- 
posed development  is  in  accordance  wdth  a survey  wffiich  is  wide  in* 
character  arid  range. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  There  was  presented  to  the  committee  last  year  a 
plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  something  less  than  $3,000,000,  all 
of  which  was  appropriated,  and  after  which  a further  appropriation 
of  $1,250,000  was  made  in  the  deficiency  bill,  to  which  you  are  now 
asking  an  additional  $2,000,000.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  plan 
which  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Crozier  last  year,  and  know  in  just 
what  respect  the  plan  which  has  been  developed,  and  as  it  will  be 
developed  under  this  item,  has  been  enlarged  or  modified? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  think  there  is  really  any  change  in  the  plan. 
Of  necessity,  when  it  was  contemplated  erecting  a building  and  in- 
stalling machinery,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain 
what  the  full  and  final  expense  of  the  project  would  be.  Since  that 
time,  of  course,  the  increased  cost  of  machine  tools  has  been  tre- 
mendous, and  also  the  increased  cost  of  building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  hardly  seem  reasonable  that  a plan  which 
was  estimated  to  cost  a little  less  than  $3,000,000  should  eventually 
cost  $6,225,000,  which  would  be  the  total,  unless  there  had  been  an 
enlargement. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  just  how  far  the  statement  which  you 
have  made  agrees  with  the  statement  made  by  Gen.  Crozier  when 
the  urgent  deficiency  bill  was  up  and  he  was  arguing  for  $795,200  as 
an  additional  amount  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  field  artillery  and  material,  including  the  necessary  buildings  and 
equipments.  That  subsequently,  as  it  was  enacted  into  law,  became 
an  item  of  $1,295,200.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  afterwards 
put  on  by  the  Senate.  As  to  the  $795,200  I will  now  read  you  what 
it  was  proposed  to  cover,  and  then  we  will  pick  up  the  $500,000  item. 
Gen.  Crozier  said : 

We  have  started  in  to  build  this  plant  that  was  appropriated  for  through  the  agency 
of  one  of  these  engineering  construction  corporations — 

It  should  be  noted  that  his  reference  to  the  plant  referred  to  a plant 
for  which  we  had  originally  appropriated,  as  stated  already,  $2,965,000. 

For  this  particular  work  we  have  employed  Messrs.  Stone  & Webster,  and  for  the 
artillery  ammunition  manufacturing  plant,  that  we  were  speaking  of  a moment  ago, 
we  have  employed  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  & Co.  Messrs.  Stone  & Webster 
have  submitted  an  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  at  the  present  time  and  under  present 
prices  to  carry  out  the  project,  which  has  not  been  changed.  They  submit  a new 
building  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  shops  at  a cost  of  $1,499,000;  they  have  submitted 
for  the  new  machine  tools,  equipment,  presses,  etc.,  fixtures,  shafting,  and  trackage, 
$1,163,700;  they  have  submitted  for  converting  the  old  shop  buildings,  which  are  to 
be  vacated,  into  a storehouse  a price  of  $178,500;  they  have  submitted  for  the  part  of 
the  steam-heating  plant  which  is  to  be  chargeable  to  this  appropriation,  including 
that  which  is  in  the  building,  radiators,  piping,  etc.,  $168,000,  and  for  tunnels  for 
connecting  the  new  steam  plant  to  the  building,  $36  000,  a total  of  $3,045,200.  The 
amount  available  for  this  plant  was  $2,250,000  and  taking  that  from  the  sum  we  have 
just  mentioned  we  have  left  $795,200,  which  is  the  amount  of  this  estimate.  ^ This 
plant  will  be  the  existing  field  and  siege  artillery  vehicle  plant,  with  the  addition  of 
space  in  machine-tool  capacity  for  the  production  of  carriages  for  9^-inch  howitzers 
and  for  the  production  of  12-inch  howitzers. 

It  also  developed  in  the  hearing  that  we  had  given  the  year  before 
all  he  had  figured  on  then,  and  I asked  him  this  question: 

You  missed  your  guess  by  nearly  $800,000? 

And  he  replied: 

Everybody  in  the  United  States  is  missing  his  guesses  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
plants. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  I want  to  know  whether  that  is  the  fact? 

Gen.  Crozier.  Yea;  that  is  the  fact. 
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We  then  gave  him  all  the  money  he  asked  for  and  the  bill  passed 
the  House  in  that  form.  When  it  went  over  to  the  Senate  he  asked 
for  some  additional  moneys. 

I am  asking  for  a new  item  of  $500,000  which  is  additional  to  the  $795,200,  in  the 
paragraph  commencing  on  line  4,  page  14,  and  ending  at  line  7.  I ask  that  that  sum 
of  $795, 200  be  increased  by  $500,000,  so  that  it  will  be  $1,295,200,  and  I will  state  the 
reason  for  it. 

The  appropriation  of  $795,200  relates  to  a project  which  is  under  way  now  and 
which  involves  the  construction  of  new  buildings  at  Rock  Is' and  Arsenal,  to  use  that 
portion  of  the  plant  which  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  field-artillery  ^n  carriages. 
The  project  then  contemplates  that  the  machinery  in  the  building  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  field-artillery  and  gun-carriage  plant  shall  be  removed  from  those  build- 
ings into  the  new  buildings,  and  that  the  buildings  vacated  by  this  machinery  shall 
be  used  as  storehouses.  The  result  of  that  would  be,  as  designed  at  the  time,  that  the 
new  field-artillery  gun-carriage  plant  would  have  no  very  great  increase  of  capacity 
over  the  present  plant.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  not  be  necessary,  and  we  did 
not  particularly  care  to  enlarge  the  plant,  depending  upon  private  manufacturers  for 
increased  supplies  when  we  needed  them,  and  we  were  satisfied  with  that  project. 
Now,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  for  this  kind  of  work  we  are  going  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  private  manufacturing  of  the  country,  and  we  have  to  bring  more  new  capacity 
into  existence,  even  at  great  expense. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  dismantle  the  present 
field-artillery  gun-carriage  plant  and  move  out  into  new  building^.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  it  is  now  at  full  capacity  and  new  machinery  supplied  for  the  new 
buildings  which  are  now  under  way.  This  $500,000  which  I am  asking  you  to  add  to 
this  item  is  for  that  purpose.  In  short  terms,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
facihties  for  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery  gun  carriages  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
by  an  addition  to  the  present  facilities  and  not  partially  in  substitution,  as  the  project 
up  to  this  point  contemplates. 

On’ the  strength  of  that  statement  the  Senate  gave  the  additional 
$500,000  and  the  House  conferees,  in  conference,  acquiesced  in  it. 
So  as  the  matter  stands  on  the  record,  every  dollar  that  it  was  con- 
templated would  be  used  as  of  the  date  of  September  19,  1917,  has 
been  appropriated.  Now,  Colonel,  we  are  met  with  a request  for 
$2,000,000  additional  for  machinery.  There  must  be  some  explana- 
tion ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  original  proposition  of  abandoning  the  old  shops 
and  using  them  for  storehouses,  has  been  abandoned. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  We  gave  you  $500,000  because  of  that 
abandonment. 

Col.  Blunt.  No  transfer  of  machinery  from  the  old  shops  to  the 
new  shops  is  going  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Blunt.  But  the  old  shops  will  be  operated  to  capacity  and 
we  want  to  operate  the  new  shops  to  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  statement  of  Gen.  Crozier  was  that 
$500,000  additional  would  permit  that  to  be  done. 

^ Col.  Blunt.  There  is  a portion  of  the  manufacture  of  gun  car- 
riages which  is  more  difficult  than  the  other  parts  of  the  worffi  That 
relates  to  what  is  termed  the  recuperators,  in  other  words,  the  recoil 
system.  The  contractors  are  loath  to  imdertake  that  rather  more 
difficult  work.  It  is,  therefore,  contemplated  that  the  recuperators 
shall  be  made,  to  a large  extent,  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  be 
supplied  to  the  contractors,  and  the  contractors  wiU  only  make  a 
portion  of  the  carriages,  and  the  arsenal  will  make  the  balance. 
That  is  an  extension  of  the  work  at  the  arsenal  which  was  not 
originally  contemplated  when  Gen.  Crozier  submitted  his  estimates 
to  you  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  that  added  to  the  cost  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know  that  it  really  adds  to  the  cost  at  all,  if 
we  were  going  to  fully  equip  the  building.  It  shows  the  necessity 
for  complete  equipment  and  additional  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  added  $500,000  to  the  estimate 
presented  by  Gen.  Crozier  to  the  House  by  an  amendment  because 
of  the  staternent  that  you  proposed  to  fully  equip  with  new  machinery 
the  new  building  and  not  to  take  it  from  the  old  building  as  was 
originally  contemplated. 

Col.  Blunt.  I can  answer  by  saying  that  it  was  simply  the  fact 
that  it  was  necessary  to  reequip  the  old  forge  shop  for  use  in  the 
same  style  of  manufacture  with  some  of  the  machinery  that  is  going 
into  the  new  shop,  and  as  far  as  that  goes  it  might  be  considered  an 
addition  to  the  project.  The  greater  portion  of  the  machinery  in 
the  old  forge  shop  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery  vehicles  and 
heavy  presses  has  been  practically  worn  out,  and  many  of  them 
were  of  obsolete  design  and  pattern.  By  substituting  new  ones  we 
can,  with  the  same  space  that  we  have  available,  increase  the  out- 
put at  diminished  cost. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  replacement  of  what  you 
consider  old  and  worn-out  machinery  in  the  old  shop  now  account 
for  the  $2,000,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Only  to  a moderate  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  take  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  Gen.  Crozier 

Col.  Blunt  (interposing).  I read  it  carefully  before,  sir,  of  course. 

The  Chairman,  i^d  present  in  tabular  form  what  increases  there 
have  been  in  the  various  items  enumerated  by  him  and  what  items 
additional  to  those  enumerated  by  him  are  now  in  contemplation, 
which  together  total  the  $2,000,000  which  you  are  now  askiag  for? 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  endeavor  to  do  so.  There  is  one  little  diflBi- 
culty.  What  you  want  will  involve  the  preparation  of  a bill  of 
material  for  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know.  I do  not  think  it  goes  quite  that 
far,  though  it  may,  in  order  for  you  to  answer  the  inquiry.  The 
General  summarized  certain  of  these  items  of  expense. 

Col.  Blunt.  I can  check  those  up. 

The  Chairman.  Any  items  which  he  stated  which  are  still  constant 
are  eliminated  by  virtue  of  that  fact.  Any  items  in  which  there  is  a 
variation  we  want  the  variation  stated  and  a general  explanation  of 
why.  To  that  extent  you  wiU  explain  the  $2,000,000  estimate. 
Then  you  ought  to  be  prepared,  in  a general  way,  to  teU  us'  about 
those  items.  By  that  I do  not  mean  to  have  an  ultra  refinement  as 
to  the  cost  of  each  piece  of  machinery,  and  so  forth,  but  the  com- 
mittee feels,  in  view  of  the  very  great  discrepancy  between  the 
figures  as  presented  by  Gen.  Crozier  and  allowed,  and  those  now 
presented  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  that  we  should  have  an 
explanation. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  further  question:  What  additional  output 
is  it  contemplated  will  be  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  project  as  now 
outlined,  and  which  will  cost  $2,000,000  more,  than  what  would 
have  been  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  project  as  it  was  contemplated 
at  the  time  Gen.  Crozier  last  testified  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  information  have  you  with  regard  to  the 
Stone  and  Webster  contract  under  which  this  work  is  being  done? 
Does  it  involve  the  entire  enterprise,  building  and  equipment? 
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Col.  Blunt.  I so  understand;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Including  the  placing  of  the  machinery  and  the 
purchase  of  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  building  of  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  a contract  it  is? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  original  form  of  percentage 
contracts.  I have  not  seen  it. 

Gen.  Pierce.  I have  not  seen  it.  All  of  the  contracts  made  with 
the  constructing  agencies  were  made  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  know 
what  the  percentages  are  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  In  the  investigation  that  the  committee  desires  I 
think  that  wiU  be  the  veritable  feature  of  the  whole  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  provision, 
such  as  is  my  understanding,  has  now  been  embodied  in  contracts  that 
carry  the  cost  plus  arrangement,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
inducement  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  increase  any  cost  by  a 
restriction  of  the  ultimate  fee  that  can  be  earned  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I should  have  to  examine  the  contract  before  I would 
feel  justified  in  replying. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  into  the  record,  with  your 
explanation  of  the  situation,  a copy  of  the  contract  itself. 

Col.  Blunt.  Very  well,  sir. 


Mr. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washingtony  May  7, 1918. 

M.  C.  Sheild, 

Cler'k  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir;  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I was  requested  to  get  further  information  regarding  the  item  of  ^2,000,000  which  had 
been  submitted  '‘for  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery  materiel”  at 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  also  was  directed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  “take  the  statement  which  was  made  by  Gen.  Crozier”  (at  the  hearing  last  fall) 
‘and  present  in  tabular  form  what  increases  there  have  been  in  the  various  items 
enumerated  by  him  and  what  items  additional  to  those  enumerated  by  him  are  now 
in  contemplation,  which  together  total  the  $2,000,000  which  you  are  now  asking  for.  ” 
To  best  secure  the  information  desired,  I have  visited  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  gone 
over  the  subject  with  the  commanding  officer  and  would  now  report  as  follows: 

Gen.  Crozier  in  his  statement  enumerated  certain  items  which  aggregated  $3,045,200 
and  asked  for  $795,200,  which,  with  the  amount  ($2,250,000)  he  stated  as  being  available 
for  the  plant,  would  equal  his  estimate;  he  afterwards  asked  for  $500,000  more,  which 
would  bring  the  total  amount  up  to  $3,545,000.  I have  therefore  considered  this 
latter  figure  also  in  the  tabulation  below. 


Estimate. 

Expendi- 
tures and 
obligations 
to  date. 

Building 

$1,499,000 

1,163,700 

178,500 

168,000 

36,000 

$1,950,2.54 

1,057,746 

Tools,  equipment,  presses,  trackage,  shafting 

Conversion  of  shons  to  storehouses 

Steam  heatins  plant 

301.000 
36,000 

200. 000 

3,545,000 

Tunnels 

Water  power  improvements , ; 

Total 

3,045,200 
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The  increased  expenditure  and  obligations  for  building  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  secure  building  for  use  as  soon  as  possible  the  work  was  expedited  by 
putting  on  a night  shift  and  working  overtime  during  the  past  winter.  This  increased 
the  cost  approximately  $450,000.  It  was  also  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  that 
was  used  on  the  steam  heating  plant  as  the  demand  for  heat  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  was  anticipated  and  three  additional  boilers  are  being  installed  and  the  steam 
heating  plant  extended  sufficiently  to  accommodate  them.  The  plant  for  this  oper- 
ation requires  a large  amount  of  power  and  a portion  of  the  power  plant  improvement 
is  therefore  properly  chargeable  against  the  appropriations  for  increasing  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  artillery  vehicles . That  fact  had  been  neglected  in  preparing 
the  original  estimates,  but  is  covered  by  the  additional  estimates  made,  and  appears 
as  an  item  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  in  the  above  total  of  expenditures  and  obliga- 
tions, Use  of  the  old  shops  as  parts  of  the  manufacturing  plant  being  continued  and 
separate  storehouse  being  erected,  the  item  for  conversion  of  shops  to  storehouses  in 
the  original  estimate  does  not  appear  in  the  expenditures.  Tools,  equipment,  presses, 
etc.,  to  the  amount  permitted  by  the  balance  of  the  appropriations  available  have 
been  purchased  or  ordered . This  equipment  in  quantity  in  consequence  of  advancing 
prices  is  materially  less  than  originally  contemplated,  and  is  also  less  in  the  money 
to  be  disbursed. 

For  completing  equipment  according  to  the  original  plan,  but  which  in  conse- 
quence of  great  advance  in  prices  of  machine  tools  could  not  be  procured  with  the 
funds  available,  a number  of  milling  machines,  broaching  machines,  shapers,  planers, 
lathes,  grinding  machines,  boring  mills,  miscellaneous  small  tools,  cutters,  reamers, 
arbors,  etc,,  will  be  required,  and  it  is  estimated  they  will  cost  $300,000. 

The  blacksmith  and  forging  shop  tools  now  on  hand  are  mostly  of  obsolete  design 
and  inefficient,  and  from  recent  hard  usage  and  from  age  are  in  very  poor  condition. 
For  efficient  and  economical  manufacture  of  field  artillery  vehicles  the  forging  shop 
in  the  new  building  and  also  the  forging  shop  in  the  old  plant  must  be  reequipped, 
for  which  the  following  would  be  required.  ^ 

Steam  drop  hammers  of  various  sizes,  trimming  presses,  forging  machines,  tirn 
setters,  tools,  reamers,  hammers,  etc.,  $478,190. 

For  better  equipment  of  flange  steel  presses,  etc.,  including  one  2,000-ton  hydraulic 
press;  two  700-ton  press,  and  one  450-ton  hydraulic  press,  to  replace  old  presses  prac- 
tically worn  out;  to  provide  furnaces,  a small  electric  crane,  etc.,  $214,100. 

Moving  and  installing  punch  presses,  shears,  hydraulic  presses,  installation  of 
machines,  furnaces,  etc.,  $100,000. 

The  first  of  these  items  may  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  machine  tools,^ 
etc.,  which  should  have  been  provided  by  the  original  estimate,  but  which,  as  I have 
stated,  in  consequence  of  increasing  prices  it  was  impossible  to  secure.  The  original 
estimate  may  therefore  be  considered  insufficient  to  that  extent.  The  last  three  items 
aggregating  $792,290  are  for  the  reequipment  of  the  foundry  and  forge  shop  both  in  the 
old  and  the  new  buildings,  and  provide  equipment  which  while  they  should  have 
been  included  in  the  original  estimate  ^et  it  was  not  then  appreciated  how  essential 
they  were.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  additions  to  the  plan  originally  con- 
templated and  which  will  produce  an  increased  output. 

All  these  items  aggregate  $1,092,290  and  the  Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  directs  me  to 
say  that  he  desires  to  submit  recommendation  for  that  amount  instead  of  for  tho 
$2,000,000  originally  submitted. 

This  will  not  fully  equip  all  the  new  building  (which  contains  about  14  acres  of 
floor  space)  with  machinery,  but  will  permit  of  manufacture  at  the  arsenal  of  all  artillery 
vehicles  (in  connection  with  the  large  orders  placed  elsewhere)  for  which  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  now  incur  expense  for  a new  plant. 

If  funds  now  requested  are  appropriated,  the  arsenal  after  machinery  is  installed 
would  have  a capacity  of  forty  complete  75  mm.  carriages  and  thirty  complete  4.7-inch 
carriages  per  month,  and  in  addition  could  also  produce  10  recuperators  for  75  mm. 
carriages  and  5 for  4.7-inch  carriages  per  day,  which  would  be  available  to  supply 
contractors  not  equipped  for  these  difficult  parts  but  yet  had  orders  for  artillery 
vehicles. 

The  original  plan  appears  to  have  contemplated  the  construction  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  of  9^-inch  howitzer  carriages  and  12-inch  howitzer  carriages,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently concluded  that  these  larger  carriages  could  be  more  advantageously  built 
at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  or  by  contract,  and  machinery  especially  adapted  for  their 
manufacture  was  never  purchased;  but  machinery  suitable  for  work  on  either  of  ihe^e 
large  carriages  or  on  the  smaller  75  mm.  and  4.7-inch  carriages  and  machines  suitable 
only  for  this  smaller  work  were  installed  instead.  As  the  plant  now  in  place  i",  how- 
ever, not  well  rounded  out  it  is  difficult  to  decide  accurately  what  would  be  i ts  ca]>a/-ity 
without  the  additions  desired,  but  it  is  estimated  that  according  to  original  plan 
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twelve  9^-inch  carriages  and  six  12-inch  carriages  could  have  been  made  each  year 
and  ten  75  mm.  or  4.7-inch  carriages  per  month. 

I was  also  requested  to  put  into  the  record  a copy  of  the  contract  with  Stone  & 
Webster  under  which  the  building  for  this  new  plant  has  been  constructed,  and  such 
copy  is  herewith. 

Yours,  truly, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


Contract  Made  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  with 

Stone  & Webster,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Construction  of  Plants,  Dated 

June  20,  1917. 

(Expires  (date  not  known).  Total  amount  of  contract,  $3,294,000.  Execution  com- 
pleted, July  19,  1917.  Copy  forwarded  to  returns  office,  interior  department,  July 

19,  1917.  When  subject  to  approval:  Signed  by  contracting  officer,  July  3,  1917. 

Copies  forwarded  for  approval,  July  3,  1917.) 

These  articles  of  agreement  entered  into  this  twentieth  day  of  June,  1917,  between 
Charles  A.  Stone,  Edwin  S.  Webster,  Russell  Robb,  Henry  G.  Bradlee,  Dwight  P. 
Robinson,  and  John  W.  Hallowell,  partners,  trading  under  the  firm  name  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  having  its  principal  place  of  business  in  Boston,  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “contractor”),  of  the  first  part,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  commanding  officer  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “contracting  officer”),  acting  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas,  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  approved  June  12,  1917  (Public  No. 
21,  65th  Cong.),  provision  is  made  for  work  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island, 
State  of  Illinois,  to  wit: 

For  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery,  material,  including 
the  necessary  buildings  and  equipment,  and  for  providing  additional  storage  space  and 
other  storage  facilities,  either  by  building  and  equipping  new  storehouses  or  by 
building  and  equipping  shops  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  equipping  as  store- 
houses shops  thereby  vacated  and  made  available,  two  million,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  (12,965,000); 

For  laying  a new  floor  on  Moline  Bridge,  fourteen  thousand  dollars  ($14,000); 

For  increasing  facilities  for  storage  of  sodium  nitrate  including  necessary  buildings, 
and  so  forth,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  ($135,000); 

For  a central  steam  heating  plant,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
($165,000); 

For  a garage  for  motor  trucks,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($1 5,000). 

And  whereas,  the  Government  is  desirous  of  having  the  facilities  above  described 
furnished  and  constructed  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  State  of  Illinois, 
and  is  desirous  of  contracting  with  parties  having  experience  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  similar  undertakings,  for  the  design,  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
said  plants; 

And  whereas,  the  contractor  has  had  experience  in  similar  work,  is  equipped  with 
engineering  facilities  for  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  is  willing  to  undertake 
the  same  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  stated; 

Now,  therefore,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  the  mutual  covenants 
herein  contained,  these  said  parties  have  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed,  and  by 
these  presents  do  mutually  covenant  and  agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  contractor  agrees,  subject  to  the  terms  hereof  and  acting  for  the 
Government,  to  plan,  furnish,  and  supervise  the  erection  and  installation  as  may 
be  necessary  upon  said  site  of  all  structures,  buildings,  and  apparatus  necessary  and 
required  for  the  said  plants.  The  contractor  further  agrees,  subject  to  and  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  to  plan,  furnish,  and  supervise  the  erection 
and  installation,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  same  terms  as  herein  provided,  such 
additional  apparatus  and  work  in  connection  with  these  plants  as  may  be  covered  by 
further  appropriations. 

Art.  2.  The  contractor  further  agrees  to  prosecute  the  work  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  contracting  officer,  or  other  duly  accredited  representative  of  the 
Government,  of  whose  designation  for  this  purpose  due  notice  shall  be  given  the 
contractor  in  writing,  and  all  material,  workmansliip,  plans,  specifications,  proposals, 
contracts,  etc.,  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  contracting  officer  or  his  rep- 
resentative, and  in  no  event  shall  purchase  of  material  be  made  or  labor  be  employed 
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except  on  the  approval  of  the  contracting  officer  first  had  in  writing.  The  contractor 
agrees  to  prosecute  the  work  in  accordance  with  its  best  skill  and  practice  and  as  part 
of  said  work  will  do  all  things  necessary  to  make  ready  for  the  operations  of  these  plants 
with  such  reasonable  diligence  as  may  be  required  by  the  Government. 

Art.  3.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  will  employ  the  necessary 
assistants,  including  mechanics  and  laborers,  to  plan  and  erect  the  buildings  and 
plan,  furnish  and  install  the  furnishings  and  equipments,  the  contractor  to  be  reim- 
bursed not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  following  month  for  all  payments  on  pay  rolls 
of  the  preceding  month.  Payment  will  be  made  on  the  usual  Government  voucher, 
the  contractor’s  pay  roll  showing  all  details  being  attached. 

Art.  4.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  practically  all  material  required  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  contract  will  be  purchased  by  the  contracting  officer  and  paid 
for  by  him,  the  advertisements,  abstracts  of  proposals,  and  vouchers  being  prepared 
by  the  contractor  on  the  prescribed  Government  blanks.  In  the  event  of  its  being 
necessary  for  the  contractor  to  furnish  material  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work, 
it  may  be  furnished  on  the  order  of  the  contracting  officer  and  paid  for  on  the  usual 
Government  voucher  subject  to  the  usual  limitations  covering  Government  purchases. 

Art.  5.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  contractor  shall  furnish  at  his  own 
expense  the  riggings  and  the  construction  machinery,  such  as  excavating  and  hoisting 
engines  and  machines,  derricks,  concrete  mixers,  etc.,  necessary  in  connection  with» 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  covered  by  this  contract,  such  rigging  and  machinery  to 
remain  the  property  of  the  contractor,  and  that  the  Government  shall  furnish  the 
concrete  forms  and  the  shovels,  wheelbarrows,  and  other  small  tools  necessary  for  the 
work,  which  forms,  tools,  and  appLances  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  6.  The  contractor  shall  insure  its  liability  to  its  employees  and  to  the  public 
for  damage  to  life  and  limb  incurred  during  or  as  a result  of  the  execution  of  the  work 
under  this  contract  and  will  hold  the  United  States  harmless  from  all  such  damage  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  employees  compensation  act. 

Art.  7.  It  is  agreed  for  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  define  ‘ ‘costs”  as  including; 

The  cost,  delivered  on  the  job,  of  all  materials,  machinery,  and  equipment  (other 
than  construction  equipment)  used  and  entering  into  the  work. 

All  pay  rolls  for  labor. 

All  salaries  and  expenses  of  engineers,  superintendents,  and  field  clerical  force 
incurred  or  employed  for  the  benefit  and  in  behalf  of  this  work. 

All  transportation  charges  for  men  and  material,  when  specially  authorized  by  the 
contracting  officer. 

The  cost  of  employer’s  liability  insurance  or  similar  protection  (first  insurance  will 
be  assumed  by  the  United  States)  and  cost  of  bond  hereunder  required. 

Such  other  items  of  cost  not  specifically  provided  for  herein,  and  arising  in  con- 
nection with  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract,  as  may  be  specially  authorized  in  writing 
by  the  contracting  officer. 

Art.  8.  The  contractor  agrees  to  do  all  the  work  contemplated  under  this  contract 
for  the  sum  of  five  per  cent  (5% ) of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  authorized  hereunder,  and 
the  reimbursement  to  the  contractor  by  the  Government  for  any  material  and  labor 
supplied,  cost  of  liability  insurance  and  cost  of  bond  required  by  this  contract  and 
expenses  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder,  upon  the  authority  of  the  contracting 
officer.  The  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  contractor  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
(15th)  day  of  each  month  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  performed 
during  the  preceding  month,  and  to  reimburse  the  contractor  for  any  material  or 
labor  supplied  or  expenses  incurred  by  the  contractor  hereunder  during  the  same 
period,  upon  the  authority  of  the  said  contracting  officer,  and  which  shall  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  total  cost. 

Art.  9.  The  contracting  officer,  or  his  representative,  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
examining  the  books  and  papers  of  the  contractor  relating  to  this  contract,  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  any  or  all  bills  rendered  by  the  contractor  under  this  contract; 
and  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  contractor  shall  be  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  examining  the  books  and  papers  of  the  contracting  officer  relating  to  the  work 
to  be  performed  under  this  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  and  verifying  the 
cost  of  this  work. 

Art.  10.  It  is  further  specifically  understood  and  agreed  that,  in  case  of  failure  to 
observe  any  or  all  of  the  covenants  and  the  agreements  to  be  performed  by  the  con- 
tractor under  this  contract,  the  contracting  officer  shall  determine  what  constitutes  a 
failure  hereunder.  If  any  doubts  or  disputes  shall  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  anything 
in  this  contract  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States 
Army,  for  determination.  If,  however,  the  contractor  shall  feel  aggrieved  at  any 
decision  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
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Art.  11.  It  is  further  a^eed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  effective  until  the  con-  ' 

tractor  shall  furnish  a satisfactory  bond,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  I 

dollars  ($100,000),  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  provisions  and  1 

conditions  of  this  contract.  ^ ^ 1 

Art.  12.  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  employed  in  the  performance  of  this  con- 
tract who  are  undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  which  have  been  I 

imposed  by  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  Territories,  or  municipalities  having  1 

criminal  jm’isdiction.  I 

Art.  13.  No  laborer  or  mechanic  doing  any  part  of  the  work  contemplated  by  this  ^ 

contract,  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor,  or  any  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  f 

part  of  said  work  contemplated,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eight  (8)  horn’s  in  any  one  calendar  day  upon  'such  work.  For  each  violation  of  the  1 

requirements  of  this  article  a penalty  of  five  dollars  ($5)  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  ' 

contractor  for  each  laborer  and  mechanic  for  every  calendar  day  in  which  such  em-  i- 

ployee  is  required  or  permitted  to  labor  more  than  eight  hom’s  upon  said  work,  and  all  !• 

penalties  thus  imposed  shall  be  withheld  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States;  ’ 

Provided,  That  no  penalty  shall  be  exacted  in  case  the  President,  by  Executive  order,  | 

shall  waive  the  requhements  of  this  article  of  this  contract,  or  when  the  'vdolation  ' 

is  due  to  any  extraordinary  events  or  conditions  of  manufacture,  or  to  any  emergency 
caused  by  fii'e,  famine,  or  flood,  by  danger  to  life  or  to  property,  or  by  other  extraor- 
dinary events  or  conditions  on  account  of  which  the  President  shall  subsequently 
declare  the  violation  to  have  been  excusable. 

Art.  14.  The  following  executive  order  has  been  issued  by  the  President: 

“Under  authority  contained  in  the  naval  appropriation  act  approved  March  4,  1917 
(Public  , No.  391,  64th  Cong.)  whereby  it  is  pro\dded  ‘That  in  case  of  national 

emergency  the  president  is  authorized  to  suspend  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  more 
than  eight  horns  labor  in  any  one  day  of  persons  engaged  upon  work  covered  by  con- 
tracts  with  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  That  the  wages  of  persons  employed 
upon  such  contracts  shall  be  computed  on  a basic  day  rate  of  eight  hours  work  with  * 

overtime  rates  to  be  paid  for  at  not  less  than  time  and  one-half  for  all  hom’s  work  in 
excess  of  eight  hours,’  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
June  19, 1912,  limiting  the  hours  of  dail}"  service  of  mechanics  and  laborers  on  work  * 

under  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a party  are  suspended  with  respect  to 
all  contracts  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  and  other  military  supplies  and  mate- 
rial, contracts  for  buildings  under  construction  or  to  be  constructed  at  the  arsenals,  ' 

and  contracts  for  fortification  work  during  the  pending  emergency  and  until  further 
orders.  This  order  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  this  date. 

“Woodrow  Wilson. 

“The  White  House,  March  24,  1917 P : 

Art.  15.  Neither  this  contract  nor  any  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to  any  j 

other  party  or  parties,  and  in  case  of  such  transfer  the  United  States  may  refuse  to  t 

carry  out  this  contract  either  with  the  transferor  or  the  transferee;  but  all  rights  of 
action  for  any  breach  of  this  contract  by  the  contractor  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States.  ^ 

Art.  16.  No  Member  of,  or  Delegate  to.  Congress,  or  Resident  Commissioner,  nor 
any  person  belonging  to  or  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  is, 
or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  herefrom,  but,  under  the  provisions  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4,  1909  (35  Stats.,  1109),  this  stipulation  shall  not  apply,  or  be  construed  to 
apply,  to  any  contract  made  with  an  incorporated  company  for  its  general  benefit. 

Art.  17.  This  contract  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  CMef  of  Ordnance,  United 
States  Army. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  affixed 
their  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

E.  E.  SuTNELL,  as  to  Stone  & Webster, 

Party  of  the  first  'part. 

By  Howard  L.  Rogers, 

Attorney.  j 

H.  J.  Nye,  as  to  Geo.  W.  Burr, 

Colonel,  Ordnance  Department , United  States  Army, 

Contracting  Officer. 


Approved:  ^ f 

By  order  of  the* Chief  of  Ordnance.  ^ 

E.  B.  Babbitt, 

Colonel  Ordnance  Department.  g 

July  10,  1917. 
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INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  RENOVATING  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING 
BUILDING  FOR  PURPOSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  facilities  for  renovating  equipment, 
including  a building  for  the  purpose,  $20,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

REPAIR  TO  ROADS  AND  SIDEWALKS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repair  of  roads  and  sidewalks,  $30,000? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  roads,  in  Consequence  of  their  tremendous  use 
through  building  operations  and  also  their  increased  use  through 
the  operation  of  the  arsenal  as  a manufacturing  establishment, 
have  become  practically  worn  out.  The  sidewalks  are  old  limestone 
sidewalks,  built  of  the  local  stone,  and  they  are  worn  out.  They 
are  so  rough  that  nobody  will  walk  on  them  and  the  result  is  that  they 
walk  on  the  roads  or  on  the  grass,  where  there  is  any  grass,  and  if 
it  rains  there  are  puddles  of  water.  The  greater  portion  of  the  money 
would  go  on  the  roads.  We  want  to  have  it  cover  both,  so  that  the 
very  worst  portions  of  the  sidewalks  may  also  be  repaired. 

DOUBLE  SET  OF  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS^  QUARTERS. 

The  Chairman.  For  a double  set  of  noncommissioned  officers^ 
quarters,  $12,000? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  ordnance  detachment  at  the  arsenal  is  composed 
of  129  men. 

The  Chairman.  Officers? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  129  enlisted  men.  Some  of  those  men  are 
married  and  they  have  been  permitted,  in  some  cases,  to  reside  off 
the  arsenal  grounds.  At  all  the  other  arsenals  there  are  accommo- 
dations for  married  noncommissioned  officers,  but  there  are  no 
satisfactory,  and  never  have  been,  accommodations  for  noncom- 
missioned officers  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  arsenal  proper 
is  a mile  and  a half  from  the  adjacent  cities,  whereas  at  some  of  the 
other  arsenals  they  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  street  car  lines,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  but  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  on  account  of  conditions,  because  there  are 
now  about  7,500  Government  employees  at  the  arsenal  and  from 
2,500  to  3,000  employees  of  contractors  who  use  the  steeet  car  lines, 
and  the  street  car  company  is  totally  unable  to  handle  the  thing 
properly. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  the  situation — and  I have  no  doubt  it 
is — one  double  set  of  noncommissioned  officers’  quarters  is  not  going 
to  give  enough  relief  to  help  the  situation. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  would  like  to  build  more,  but  we  have  never 
built  more  than  one  set  at  any  of  these  places  at  any  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  it  is  not  a very  good  time  to 
build  things  that  we  do  not  need  very  much.  How  many  people 
will  be  taken  care  of  ? 

Co.  Blunt.  They  will  take  care  of  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  129  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  all  together.  There  are  at  present  six  sets 
in  one  end  of  the  barracks  for  married  soldiers  and  we  want  to  put 
in  two  more. 
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SMALL-ARMS  TARGET  RANGE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ^^For  a small  arms  target  range, 
including  buildings,  $80,000.’’ 

Col.  Blunt.  Gen.  Wheeler  has  decided  to  withdraw  that. 

permanent  hospital  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  in  House  Document  No. 
1011  for  the  erection  of  a permanent  hospital  building,  $40,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  Civil  War  the  arsenal  was  a 
place  of  detention  for  Confederate  prisoners.  After  the  Civil  War  a 
lew  of  those  buildings  were  left,  and  one  of  them  for  a number  of 
years  was  used  as  a hospital.  Later  on  a small  building  serving  as  a 
doctor’s  office  and  dispensary  and  for  emergency  treatment  was 
erected.  That  was  in  1906.  No  accommodations  were  ever  made 
for  keeping  patients  at  the  arsenal,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the 
sick  of  the  detachment  had  to  be  sent  over  either  to  Bock  Island 
City  or  to  Davenport  to  one  of  the  hospitals  there  for  treatment. 
The  arsenal  has  had  an  arrangement  with  St.  Catherines  Hospital  in 
Bock  Island  City  to  take  care  of  their  patients.  The  operations  of 
the  arsenal  and  the  fact  that  there  are  now  800  enlisted  men  attend- 
ing the  various  schools  at  the  arsenal  has  increased  the  demand  for 
hospital  accommodations  in  the  cities,  and  the  department  desires 
to  erect  a small  building,  54  by  44  feet,  two  stories  high,  of  brick 
construction,  and  a wing  24  by  36  feet,  having  the  necessary  isola- 
tion wards,  laboratory,  kitchen,  dining  room,  operating  room,  ether- 
izing rooms,  and  all  other  appurtenances,  with  two  wards  which  shall 
contain  eight  beds.  The  Surgeon  General,  as  a result  of  an  inspec- 
tion made  by  one  of  the  officers  of  his  department,  recommends  that 
this  building  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  difficulty  in  having  your 
patients  taken  care  of  in  the  old  way  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  To  a certain  extent;  yes,  sir.  There  is  a perpetual 
call  for  it,  of  cburse.  There  is  no  ambulance,  and  w*e  must  get  an 
ambulance  from  the  city  of  Bock  Island  to  take  care  of  our  patients. 
Then,  the  hospital  at  Bock  Island  is  two  miles  or  more  away  from  the 
arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a dispensary  there  now,  with  a medical 
officer  in  attendance,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  small  building,  serving  for  emergency 
treatment;  but  if  a man  is  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever,  for  instance, 
or  any  other  disease,  there  is  no  place  for  his  accommodation. 

The  Chairman.  No  ; but  two  miles  is  no  further  than  they  would 
probably  have  to  go  if  they  were  civilians  in  the  city.  Most  of  us 
are  not  closer  than  two  miles  to  a hospital. 

CoL  Blunt.  That  is  true,  but  at  military  posts  it  has  generally 
been  the  custom 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  this  is  not  a military  post,  except 
in  a very  limited  way.  It  is  really  an  arsenal  or  manufacturing 
place. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  a garrison  at  present,  however,  of 
1,000  enlisted  men  and  nearly  600  men  in  addition  belonging  to  the 
Army  as  guards.  The  department  submitted  this  estimate  upon  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Surgeon  General  that  hospital  accommoda- 
tions should  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  initiate  the  matter,  or  was  the  matter 
referred  to  him  for  his  opinion  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  He  inspected  the  place  through  officers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Officers  of  the  Medical  Department  have  inspected  the  place 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  a result  of  those  inspections  the  Surgeon 
General  recommended  that  this  hospital  be  provided.  Of  course, 
the  Ordnance  Department  has  from  time  to  time  expressed  a desire 
for  a hospital  there,  and  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  Inspector 
Generahs  Department  of  the  Army  have  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended that  a hospital  be  provided  here,  as  at  other  posts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  represent  the  full  outlay  in  this  matter  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  So  far  as  I know;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  it  be  run  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  are  two  or  three  officers  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment stationed  there  now,  and  there  is  also  a hospital  steward,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Army  as  are  usually 
provided.  They  would  run  that  hospital  as  they  run  other  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hospital  would  amount  to  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  for  the  pay  of  the  contract  physicians, 
and  others. 

The  Chairman.  I believe  you  said  you  had  some  other  matters  to 
present. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  other  matters  that  have  not 
been  reported  prior  to  this  because  we  have  not  had  the  time. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  POWER  PLANT  (see  p.  1723). 

Gen.  Wheeler,  when  the  last  urgent  deficiency  biU  was  under  con- 
sideration, submitted  an  estimate  of  $195,000  for  improving  the  water 
power  plant,  and  withdrew  $100,000  from  the  estimate,  $95,000  was 
granted.  As  it  appears  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  at  that 
time,  he  asked  for  $175,000,  but  that  must  have  been  an  error,  because 
the  actual  estimate,  which  has  not  been  changed  at  all,  was  for 
$195,000.  That  appears  on  page  94  of  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  foot  up  to  $175,000. 

Gen.  Wheeler.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  item  I am  presenting  is  one  pf 
$100,000.  It  is  not  included  in  the  things  that  he  enumerated  there. 
He  enumerated  $95,000  worth  of  items,  and  there  would  be  a balance 
of  $80,000  for  items  that  were  not  mentioned  going  to  make  up  the 
$175,000.  That  estimate,  however,  has  always  been  $100,000  more, 
and  not  $80,000  more.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  original 
estimate.  Now,  the  $95,000  provided  for  all  of  the  details  mentioned 
there  by  Gen.  Wheeler — that  is,  for  change  of  switchboards,  ducts, 
or  tunnels,  through  which  the  wires  or  cables  were  to  be  carried  from 
the  power  house  to  the  different  shops,  etc.,  but  the  cables  themselves 
and  the  transformers,  or,  what  might  be  called  the  feeder  or  distribut- 
ing system,  was  not  asked  for  at  that  time.  It  could  not  be  expended 
for  several  months,  or  until  these  ducts  and  other  details  had  been 
completed.  So  Gen.  Wlieeler  withdrew  it  at  the  time,  intending  to 
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follow  it  up  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  but  through  some  omission,  it 
was  not  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  power 
plant  is  located  on  the  dam. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  purpose  for  which  this 
$100,000  is  now  being  asked? 

Col.  Blunt.  For  cables,  the  distributing  system,  and  transformers 
at  the  shops. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  this  does  not  represent  a 
change  in  program,  or  a change  in  the  cost  of  the  program,  but  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  money  was  not  needed  at  the  time  the  $95,000 
was  asked  for,  or,  at  least,  it  was  not  thought  that  it  would  be  needed 
then,  and  the  asking  was  postponed  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that  it  could  not  be  spent. 
If  it  had  been  granted  even  in  March,  it  could  not  have  been  spent, 
and  therefore,  Gen.  Wheeler  postponed  asking  for  it  until  the  ducts 
or  tunnels  were  constructed  and  ready  to  receive  the  cable.  If  the 
money  were  appropriated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  it  would  give  us 
the  money  in  time  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the 
cables. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  estimate  for  that  in  course  of  transmission  ? 

* Col.  Blunt.  No.  sir;  but,  as  you  stated  that  you  wished  us  to 
transmit  these  estimates,  and  that  you  desired  to  have  the  hearing 
now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  do;  but  we  are  asking  that  such 
an  estimate  be  submitted. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  will  be  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  touching  Rock  Island  Arsenal  ? 

GARAGE  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

Col.  Blunt.  You  have  already  made  an  appropriation  for  a garage, 
amounting  to  $15,000,  and  we  want  $21,000  more  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Only  a portion  of  the  money  has  been  spent. 

The  increase  in  the  business  of  the  arsenal  will  very  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  trucks  required.  They  have  now  30  trucks  that  are 
used  in  driving  back  and  forth  between  the  shops  and  storehouses, 
and  between  the  shops  and  the  freight  station  in  the  city.  There  wiU 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trucks,  and  the  original  $15,000  appro- 
priation will  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  them.  This  [indicating] 
shows  you  the  lay  of  the  land  there.  On  one  side  it  will  be  a one- 
story  building,  on  this  street  [indicating],  and  on  the  other  side,  on 
this  street  [indicating],  it  will  be  two  stories.  On  this  side,  [indicating] 
they  will  go  in  on  the  first  story,  and  on  this  side  they  will  go  in  on 
the  second  floor.  So  it  will  provide  a two-storage  garage  building 
without  an  elevator. 

The  Chairman.  What  accommodations  will  you  requhe  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  would  like  to  have  accommodations  for  approxi- 
mately between  50  and  60  trucks.  We  have  now  30  trucks  and  8 or 
10  other  automobiles  used  for  the  transportation  of  men  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  arsenal,  making  something  over  40  vehicles.  At  the  rate 
at  which  the  production  is  going,  there  will  unquestionably  have  to 
be  additional  trucks  provided  before  a great  while.  I think  this  is 
an  effort  not  to  make  a third  bite  at  this  thing.  The  plans  have  been 
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carefully  gone  over.  I have  the  drawings  showing  the  style  of  build- 
ing to  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  a perfectly  plain  building  containing 
two  floors,  and  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  item  ? 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

Col.  Blunt.  There  is  an  item  of  $193,000  for  increasing  the  fire 
facilities  for  fire  protection.  This  new  building  [indicating],  and  this 
new  building  here  [indicating],  and  this  sodium  nitrate  warehouse 
[indicating],  recently  erected,  and  most  of  these  magazines  [indicatmg] 
which  have  been  erected  here,  this  new  storehouse  [indicating],  and 
the  five  storehouses  we  spoke  of  this  morning,  as  well  as  this  present 
big  storehouse,  are  all  beyond  the  line  of  the  water  mains  and  are  prac- 
tically without  fire  protection.  We  want  to  build  a pump  house 
down  at  the  dam,  where  the  men  who  are  in  charge,  day  and  night, 
operating  the  power  plant,  can  also  serve  to  operate  these  pumps  if 
occasion  should  arise.  The  house  to  be  built  to  shelter  the  pumps 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  present  power  house.  We  would  place 
the  pumps  in  there,  and  then  put  in  the  fire-protection  pipes,  etc., 
throughout  the  arsenal.  The  details  of  the  estimate  of  $193,000  are, 
as  follows: 


864  tons  (totaling  18,100  linear  feet)  class  F,  American  Water  Works 

Special  Pipe  in  sizes  from  14-inch  A runs  to  4-inch  F runs |56, 160.  00 

Fittings  for  pipe  and  41  fire  hydrants 13,  725.  00 

Trench  work  (ditches),  excavation  and  back  filling  18,100  linear  feet. ...  63,  350.  00 

Labor  and  materials  on  pipe  installation 18, 100.  00 

Pump  house  machinery  and  equipment  and  labor  of  installation 14, 000.  00 

Pump  house  (exterior  face  brick,  same  design  as  present  dam  superstruc- 
ture)  10,000.00 

Contractor’s  compensation,  10  per  cent 17, 533.  50 


Total 192,868.50 


The  Chairman.  Those  pumps  are  to  he  what? 

Col.  Blunt.  There  are  to  be  two  high-speed,  direct-connected, 
motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  Those  pumps  are  to  be  electrically  driven  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Using  your  own  power  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  we  generate  our  own  power. 

The  Chairman.  What  pressure  wiU  you  get  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  a question  I can  not  answer,  but  it  will  be 
fire  pressure,  sufiicient  to  throw  a stream  over  any  one  of  those 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  plugs  wherever  they  are  needed,  so 
as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a fire  engine  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  have  a fire  engine,  also,  but,  practically,  we  would 
do  away  with  the  fire  engine  and  control  everything  right  from  the 
pump  house  there  from  the  moment  the  alarm  is  given.  We  have 
hose  wagons  which  go  directly  to  the  hydrants,  and  a single  man 
stationed  there  could  turn  the  water  on  in  the  pipes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  che^er  than  depending  on  a fire  engine? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  it  is.  There  must  oe  an  extension  of  water 
mains  for  at  least  a mile  down  that  length  there  (indicating).  They 
can  begin  to  change  the  pipes  at  this  place  (indicating)  and  work 
along.  The  present  system  already  installed  would  be  connected 
with  these  new  mains. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  your  present  system  stand  the  pressure  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  pipes  stand  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  they  will.  The  original  system  was  in- 
stalled a great  many  years  ago.  Some  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  I 
was  at  the  arsenal,  the  standpipe  was  raised  and  a pump  was  placed 
at  the  Mississippi  River  bank,  opposite  the  Iowa  shore,  which  in- 
creased the  amount  of  water  to  be  delivered  there  into  the  high 
tank,  and  that  high  tank  increased  the  pressure;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  pumps  on  the  Mississippi  River  bank  were  so  arranged  as  to 
be  directly  connected  with  the  main,  and  not  the  high  tank,  which 
would  give  us  a high  pressure  in  our  mains.  Unfortunately,  we  had 
some  fires  when  I was  out  there  which  tested  the  system,  and  also 
in  tests  of  the  system  in  throwing  a stream  of  water  over  the  main 
shop  building  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  pipes  had  to  be  replaced 
because  they  could  not  stand  the  pressure.  This  scheme  is  mainly 
to  take  care  of  those  large  additions,  including  the  artillery  loading 
ammunition  plant,  the  artillery  vehicle  plant,  the  sodium-nitrate 
plant,  the  magazines  for  T.  N.  T.  and  smokeless  powder,  this  big 
new  warehouse,  and  those  new  warehouses  that  have  been  erected 
on  the  main  avenue. 


War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washingtgn,  May  9,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Cleric,  House  Committee  on  A'ppropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  estimates  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of 
$193,000  for  increasing  facilities  for  fire  protection  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  may  I 
ask  you  to  bring  to  Mr.  Sherley’s  attention  the  following  telegram  which  I have  re- 
ceived since  my  recent  return  from  that  arsenal? 

“Fire  occurred  in  group  of  nitrate  and  ammunition  storehouses,  slightly  damaging 
three  buildings  and  two  box  cars,  loaded  with  nitrate.  Origin  unkno^vn.  Loss  of 
nitrate  slight.  No  ammunition  destroyed.  Present  water  system  found  so  inade- 
quate that  extremel>^  serious  fire  was  averted  by  a narrow  margin.  Full  report  by 
mail  after  complete  investigation.” 

Very  truly,  yours. 


S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF  POWER  PLANT. 

(See  p.  1720.) 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  power 
plant  you  are  asking  $25,000,  as  against  the  current  appropriation 
of  $12,500. 

Col.  Blunt.  Was  it  not  more  than  $12,500? 

The  Chairman.  There  may  have  been  a deficiency,  although  I do 
not  recall  it.  We  gave  you  just  what  you  asked,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  sufficient.  In  1917  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $12,500, 
you  expended  $11,147.20. 

Col.  Blunt.  Wages,  of  course,  have  greatly  increased,  and  the 
plant  has  also  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a dam 
and  the  installation  of  a number  of  new  generators,  so  that  an  addi- 
tional operating  force  will  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  seems  to  indicate  that  the  increase 
is  due,  first,  to  six  dynamo  tenders,  as  against  three;  six  wheel  tenders, 
as  against  three;  three  linemen,  as  against  one;  three  electricians,  as 
53713— 18— VOL  2 ^33 
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against  one,  and  eight  skilled  laborers,  as  against  two.  That  is  appar- 
rently  a tremendous  increase  in  the  force. 

Col.  Blunt.  Previously  there  were  three  large  generators,  two  of 
500  and  the  other  of  650  kilowatts,  and  we  are  putting  in  four  more 
large  generators.  That  will  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  switch- 
board, which  will  cause  additional  attendants  there.  The  house  on 
top  of  the  dam,  where  the  machinery  is  housed,  is  more  than  twice 
the  length  it  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  to  spend  $8,683.75  for  electrical 
supplies,  as  against  an  expenditurefor  that  purpose  in  1917  of  $1,244.50. 

Col.  Blunt.  That,  of  course,  is  very  largely  an  estimate  of  what 
it  is  thought  will  be  necessary.  With  the  increased  number  of  plants 
just  placed  in  operation,  it  is  barely  possible  some  new  things  will  be 
required  that  would  not  be  needed  after  the  plants  have  been  running 
a year  or  so  and  everything  going  well. 

FOR  OPERATING,  CARE,  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGES 

AND  VIADUCT. 

The  Chairman.  “For  operating,  care,  and  preservation  of  Rock 
Island  bridges  and  viaduct;  and  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
arsenal  streets  connecting  the  bridges,  $30,000,’’  as  against  $20,000 
for  this  year. 

Col.  Blunt.  Additional  guards  are  required  for  the  general  super- 
vision of  these  roads  and  bridges,  partly  incident  to  the  war.  The 
additional  traffic  on  them  requires  more  men  to  keep  the  roads  in 
decent  condition.  That  accounts  for  the  additional  guards  and  the 
additional  skilled  laborers.  The  other  force  is  practically  the  same. 
The  wages  of  everybody,  of  course,  are  always  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  Your  wages  seem  to  be  remaining  constant. 

Col.  Blunt.  Perhaps,  for  the  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  superintendent  and  also  apparently  for 
the  others.  The  increase  is  in  number.  You  have  one  more  draw 
operator.  You  have  the  same  number  of  draws,  have  you  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  I could  not  answer  as  to  why  we  need  an- 
other draw  operator. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  one  more  draw  tender. 

Col.  Blunt.  I assume  that  goes  with  the  operator. 

The  Chairman.  Then  18  guards  as  against  12  guards. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  increased  traffic  on  the  bridge  has  required  the 
placing  of  guards  at  other  places.  These  things  are  also  policed  with 
enlisted  men  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  the  people  off  the  grounds  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  6 laborers  as  against  2.  Suppose  you 
put  in  a memorandum  when  you  revise  your  notes  as  to  why  this 
additional  draw  operator  and  draw  tender  are  necessary  and  any 
other  data  you  may  have  touching  this  item. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  look  into  the  matter  personally  when  I go  out 
there,  Mr.  Sherley. 

War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  op  Ordnance, 

Washington,  May  7,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C,  Sheild, 

Clerk  Rouse  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,^ 
I was  requested  to  make  further  report  regarding  the  estimate  which  had  been  sub- 
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mitted  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  $30,000  for  operation,  care  and  preservation  of 
Kock  Island  bridges  and  viaduct,  and  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  arsenal  street 
connecting  the  bridges. 

I  have  recently  visited  that  arsenal  and  investigated  as  to  the  details  of  this  estimate, 
and  would  report  that  while  the  full  amount  of  $30,000  reported  is  required  for  the 
purpose  specified,  yet  the  details  of  the  estimate  should  be  corrected  to  read  as  follows: 
Labor: 


1 superintendent  ($2,100  per  year) $2, 100 

1 draw  operator  (all  year) 1,  260 

2 draw  operators  (10  months  at  $1,260  per  year) 2, 100 

3 draw  tenders  (at  $1,008  per  year) 3, 024 

1 sweeper  (at  $1,  008  per  year) 1,008 

15  guards  (at  $1,008  per  year) 15, 120 

2 ^ards,  supernumeraries  (8  months  at  $1,008  year) 1, 344 

Miscellaneous  labor  for  repairs,  etc 1,  784 

Rental  of  telephones 60 

Material:  Purchase  of  oil,  lumber,  steel,  electrical  supplies 2,200 


Total  amount  required 30,000 

The  3 draw  operators  and  3 draw  tenders  are  needed  as  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
three  shifts  of  8 hours  each  to  effectively  operate  the  bridge. 

The  number  of  guards  specified  is  necessitated  by  the  present  emergency  and  by  the 
fact  that  guards  are  now  stationed  on  the  railroad  deck  of  the  bridge  between  the 
arsenal  and  Davenport.  The  two  supernumerary  guards  are  required  to  replace  in 
succession  the  15  guards  during  their  months  absence  on  leave,  as  now  authorized 
by  law. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  different  class  of  labor  and  wages 
thereof  which  would  be  used  for  repairs  as  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  repairs  whether  they  are  machinists,  carpenters,  painters,  masons,  etc.,  or  con- 
mon  laborers. 

The  increase  in  rates  of  pay  over  the  preceding  year  brings  the  pay  up  to  that  spe- 
cified in  recent  wage  adjustment  ordered  by  the  War  Department. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


SAN  ANTONIO  ARSENAL. 


ADDITION  TO  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  For  an  addition  to  the  office  building,  $11,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  force  of  clerks  has  been  very  greatly  increased, 
and  there  are  no  accommodations  for  them,  so -they  want  to  make 
just  a very  small  addition.  It  is  to  be  a one-story  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  they  got  there  now? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  arsenal  is  a repair  shop. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that.  I mean  what  sort  of  office  buildings 
have  they? 

Col.  Blunt.  A small  one-story  brick  building. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  want  to  put  to  it? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  want  as  much  as  they  can  build  for  $11,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I understand  that;  but  I was  simply  curious 
to  know  what  they  contemplated  building. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  to  be  an  addition  of  one  story,  of  brick,  put 
right  onto  the  other  budding.  They  did  not  report  the  dimensions 
of  the  addition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  they  have  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  I do  not;  but  I can  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  how 
many  clerks  they  have  there  and  the  number  they  normally  have. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes. 
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War  Department, 

Office  op  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  May  7,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Clerh  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir;  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  submit  additional  report  regarding  certain  of  the  items  which  had 
been  requested  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  under  San  Antonio 
Arsenal. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  how  many  clerks  were  now  employed  at  the  arsenal,  and  how 
many  were  normally  employed.  The  commanding  officer  at  the  arsenal  under  date 
of  April  25,  1918,  reports  to  me  as  follows: 

“There  are  at  present  29  employees  performing  clerical  labor  at  this  arsenal.  In 
addition  there  are  4 others  in  the  department  ordnance  office  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
The  commanding  general  has  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  department  ordnance 
office  to  San  Antonio  Arsenal  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  but  the  transfer 
is  being  delayed  until  sufficient  space  can  be  provided  in  the  office  at  San  Antonio 
Arsenal.  Before  the  mobilization  of  the  Militia  on  the  Mexican  border  there  were  .3 
clerks  at  San  Antonio,  which  were  subsequently  increased  to  an  authorization  of  6, 
and  later  still  further  increased  to  29,  as  above  mentioned,  with  further  increases 
pending,  as  stated.” 

Regarffing  the  storehouse  for  paints,  oils,  and  other  inflammables  for  which  an  esti- 
mate of  115,000  was  submitted,  1 would  remark  that  the  proposed  building  would  be 
a one-story  fireproof  building  of  concrete  about  60  by  90  feet.  There  are  at  the  present 
time  527  barrels  of  oils  of  various  kinds  stored  in  the  open,  due  to  lack  of  other  facilities, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  on  account  of  leakage. 

Regarding  the  estimate  of  $125,000  for  a storehouse  I would  report  that  it  is  proposed 
to  make  this  fireproof,  of  concrete  construction,  to  take  care  of  the  large  amount  of 
ordnance  stores  now  stored  in  the  open  and  also  in  the  two  large  storehouses  rented  in 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  at  a monthly  rental  of  $537.50.  These  storehouses  are  incon- 
veniently located,  require  extra  guards  for  their  protection,  and  are  so  situated  that 
expeditious  transaction  of  arsenal  business  and  prompt  issue  of  stores  as  directed  by 
the  supply  division  cannot  be  realized.  It  is  desired  to  give  up  these  buildings  and 
put  their  contents  in  a storehouse  at  the  arsenal  similar  to  those  recently  constructed, 
where  stores  can  be  properly  handled. 

Regarding  the  item  of  $25,000  for  “increasing  facilities  for  the  repair  of  equipment 
and  small  arms,  including  necessary  building  and  equipment,”!  would  report  that 
this  new  shop  is  desired  to  replace  two  old  ones,  one  now  used  for  repair  of  equipment, 
principally  leather  and  duck  equipment,  which  is  being  done  in  a building  which 
the  Government  inspector  at  the  last  annual  inspection  at  the  arsenal  reported  as 
unsanitary.  This  building  is  an  old  temporary  wooden  structure,  inadequate  in  size 
and  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  repair  of  small  arms  is  now  being  done  in  an 
old  temporary  wooden  building,  also  inadequate  in  size.  The  work  on  repair  of  equip- 
ment and  of  small  arms  can  not  be  advantageously  done  in  the  repair  building  recently 
erected,  which  is  equipped  for  the  repair  of  artillery  materiel.  Due  to  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  artillery  target  practice  repairs  to  artillery  materiel  have  greatly 
increased,  and  while  the  new  machine  shop  is  adequate  for  the  purpose  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  accommodate  facilities  for  repair  of  small  arms  and  of  equipment. 
Of  the  $25,000  requested  $20,000  is  desired  for  the  building  and  $5,000  for  the  equip- 
ment. . 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 

STOREHOUSE  FOE  PAINT,  OILS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  a storehouse  for  paint,  oils,  and  other  inflam- 
mables, $15,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  all  now  stored  in  other  buildings.  What 
they  want  to  do  is  to  get  them  out  of  the  other  buildings,  diminish  the 
fire  risk,  and  put  up  a small  building  which  will  hold  them;  a one- 
story,  fireproof  building  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  size  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know  the  size,  sir,  but  a small  building.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  need  very  much  of  a building  for  simply  maintain- 
ing the  oils  and  paints.  It  is  principally  to  get  them  out  of  the  other 
storehouses  where  they  cause  a certain  fire  risk. 

The  Chairman.  It  used  to  be  that  you  could  build  a right  good 
building  for  $15,000  in  the  way  of  a storehouse.  I do  not  suppose 
you  can  now. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  can  not  build  nearly  as  much  now  as  we  could 
then. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  not  building  now 
except  when  you  have  to. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  I will  agree  to  that,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
Gen.  Wheeler  cut  off  in  the  estimates  which  we  submitted  to  you 
over  $3,000,000.  In  this  case  there  is  a certain  risk  involved  that 
ought  to  be  remedied  if  it  can  be. 

STOREHOUSE. 

The  Chairman.  For  a storehouse,  $125,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  There  have  been  appropriations  for  a storehouse.  The 
amount  of  stores  that  have  been  kept  in  the  Department  of  Texas 
has  increased  in  the  last  few  years,  and  we  want  to  have  another 
building  to  get  the  accommodations  required.  It  will  be  similar  to 
those  already  constructed,  of  reinforced  concrete  and  fireproof. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  are  they  in  now  ? I do  not  feel 
disposed  to  spend  a great  deal  of  money  on  this  arsenal  now  unless 
there  is  a special  reason  for  it.  It  is  just  a storage  arsenal,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Storage  and  repair;  mainly  storage.  This  might  be 
stricken  out  then,  sir.  It  is  the  largest  item  we  have  asked  for  there 
and  we  can  let  that  go  if  you  think  it  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  your  judgment  about  it.  Colonel, 
as  to  how  necessary  it  is. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  commanding  officer  reports  that  it  is  essential; 
that  the  stores  are  being  sent  there  and  he  nas  not  a proper  place  for 
their  reception,  care,  and  preservation,  and  he  thinks  additional 
storage  therefor  should  be  provided.  This  has  been  recognized  by 
the  fact  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the  arsenal  has  been  very  con- 
siderably increased  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  thought  we  had  taken  care  of  any 
normal  demand  there.  Of  course,  there  may  be  temporarily  quite 
a demand  for  storage  there.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any 
valuable  property  out  of  doors,  not  under  cover  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know.  I can  write  down  and  find  out  if 
you  wish.  • 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  write  at  once,  Mr.  Sheri ey,  and  obtain  that 
additional  information. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  REPAIR  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SMALL  ARMS, 
INCLUDING  NECESSARY  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  facilities  for  the  repair  of  equipment 
and  small  arms,  including  necessary  buildings  and  equipment, 
$25,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  nearest  place  where  aU  the  smaU  arms  turned  in 
from  that  section  of  the  Army  can  be  repaired  is  the  Rock  Island 
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Arsenal,  involving  botli  delay  and  additional  cost  of  transportation, 
and  the  transportation  is  a difficult  proposition  now.  We  want  to 
repair  the  small  arms  as  turned  in  right  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
D^artment  of  Texas  at  this  arsenal. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  in  any  sort  of  repair  shop  there  with 
machinery  to  take  care  of  all  kinds  of  repairs  of  small  arms  for 
$25,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  parts  that  would  be  used  in 
making  the  repairs  will  be  supplied  either  from  Kock  Island  Arsenal 
or  from  Springfield  Armorj. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  just  be  assembling  work? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  becomes  largely  a matter  of  inspecting,  over- 
hauling, cleaning,  and  reassembling.  There  would  be  some  buffing 
and  polishing  wheels  and  things  of  that  kind.  At  present  they  are 
doing  this  under  tentage  only.  There  would  also  be  some  small 
minor  repairs  to  leather  and  canvas  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ‘‘under  tentage”  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  have  put  awnings  across  and  have  been  doing 
the  work  out  in  the  open  air. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  they  can  work  in  the  open  most  of 
the  time  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A good  portion  of  the  time,  but  it  is  not  a proper  way, 
because  dust  gets  in  on  the  parts  and  everything  of  that  kind.  It 
is  not  an  economical  or  satisfactory  way  to  do  the  work,  but  in  default 
of  a building,  it  is  the  only  way  the  work  has  been  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  is  for  a building  and  how  much 
for  equipment  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Practically  all  of  it  is  for  the  building.  There  would 
be  a very  small  amount  for  the  equipment,  because  the  equipment 
necessary  is  not  great. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year.  Colonel,  there  was  an  estimate  of  $50,000, 
of  which  it  was  stated  $17,000  would  be  used  for  a building  and  the 
balance  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  allowed. 

Col.  Blunt.  This  is  mainly  for  the  repair  of  small  arms. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  appropriation  was  to  be  used  simply 
for  the  repair  of  Field  Artillery  materiel  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Partly  so,  sir.  There  is  not  so  very  much  there,  of 
course. 

The  Chairman.  They  asked  for  $50,000  and  got  it. 

Col.  Blunt.  For  a storehouse  for  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  for  the  repair  of  Field  Artillery  materiel. 
What  was  stated  in  the  hearing  about  the  character  of  the  material  ? 

Mr.  Mondell  (reading). “The  object  of  this  appropriation  is  to 
provide  a small  amount  of  space  and  a comparatively  small  amount 
of  equipment,  so  as  to  allow  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal  to  make  all  the 
repairs  that  are  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  ordinary  care  of  field 
artillery  of  various  sizes.  We  have  a small  shop  down  there,  which 
is  called  a machine  shop.  It  only  has  two  or  three  machine  tools  in 
it  and  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a machine  shop.  We  expect  to 
enlarge  that  building  and  put  certain  machinery  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  that  I speak  of.  We  expect  to  put  about  $17,000 
into  the  building,  and  the  remainder,  comprising  a planer,  some 
lathes,  a milling  machine,  a slotter,  and  other  ordinary  machine  shop 
equipment.” 
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Col.  Blunt.  This  kind  of  repairing  would  not  call  for  anything 
like  as  much  equipment  because  being  mostly  ^mall  arms,  we  would 
have  the  parts  all  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  They  figured  on  only  $17,000  for  the  building  out 
of  the  $50,000,  and  that  was  to  take  care  of  Field  Artillery,  and 
apparently  that  would  require  a very  much  larger  building  than  you 
would  need  for  the  repair  of  small  arms;  or  would  that  be  true  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  think  so,  necessarily.  It  depends  on  how 
fast  the  artillery  materiel  came  in.  It  would  require  more  machinery 
and  it  would  require  a building  to  hold  a larger  lathe,  of  course,  and 
in  that  respect  it  would  be  larger;  but,  of  course,  there  would  be 
more  rifles  to  be  ren«.ired  than  Field  Artillery. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  inquiry  about  the  other  matters 
I wish  you  would  find  out  as  to  whether  this  repairing  could  not  be 
done  in  the  shop  we  have  already  provided,  and  also  how  much  of 
the  $25,000  is  for  buildings  and  how  much  for  tools  and  how  urgent 
the  matter  is. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  do  that,  sir. 

magazine. 

The  Chairman.  For  a magazine,  $30,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  General  Staff  recently  ordered  down  a consider- 
able amount  of  ammunition.  The  ammunition  is  stored  in  the  open 
because  there  is  no  other  place  to  put  it.  All  the  other  magazines 
or  storehouses  are  full,  and  consequently  an  estimate  was  made  for 
this  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a modern  magazine  suflicient  for  this 
ammunition  and  other  ammunition  which  may  come  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  ammunition  is  out  under  canvas  now,  I 
suppose. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  at  least  I presume  it  is  under  canvas.  It  is  not 
under  real  shelter. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  the  storehouse,  that  would  probably 
give  you  enough  leeway  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  do  not  like,  as  a rule,  to  put  ammunition  in  store 
with  other  articles. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
new  storehouse  might  release  some  other  buildings  now  partially  used 
for  ammunition. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  would  ease  the  situation  very  much,  of  course. 

SPRINGFIELD  ARSENAL,  MASS. 

REMOVAL  OF  OLD  ENGINE  AND  ALTERATION  OF  ENGINE  ROOM. 

The  Chairman.  For  removal  of  old  engine  in  hill  shops  plant,  and 
alteration  of  engine  room  for  use  as  planning  and  drafting  room, 
$25,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  old  engine  is  a reciprocating  engine  put  in  some 
30  years  ago.  The  room  in  which  it  is  housed  is  a two-story  room  in 
height  without  any  second  floor.  Appropriations  have  been  made 
by  which  the  whole  plant  is  being  electrified  and  instead  of  using  this 
reciprocating  engine  we  now  have  the  turbines  and  generators.  This 
old  reciprocating  engine  which  did  not  give  sufficient  power  for  the 
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plant  will  now  be  scrapped.  The  room  would  have  no  use  for  housing 
the  engines.  What  is  contemplated  is  to  put  a second  story  floor  in 
the  main  room,  doubling  its  floor  capacity,  and  to  use  that  as  a plan- 
ning room  and  drafting  room,  both  rooms  being  now  very  much  over- 
crowded. 

The  Chairman.  How  important  do  you  think  this  change  is  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  it  is  decidedly  important.  The  shops  in  the 
Springfield  Armory  are  really  much  too  narrow.  They  are  only 
38  feet  wide.  The  shops  at  Kock  Island  Arsenal,  for  instance,  are 
60  feet  wide.  The  consequence  is  the  machinery  is  so  close  together 
that  it  leaves  very  little  space  for  the  transportation  of  components 
from  one  machine  to  another.  The  shops  therefore  are  dreadfully 
crowded.  There  are  no  facilities  whatever  in  the  shops  as  originally 
constructed  for  what  is  now  considered  essential  in  every  manu- 
facturing plant;  that  is,  proper  locker  room  and  proper  toilet  facilities. 
The  workmen  have  to  hang  up  their  coats  on  pegs  or  in  little  locker 
places  up  against  the  wall  right  over  their  workbenches.  Additional 
toilet  facilities  in  some  small  degree  have  been  arranged  for  by 
additions  built  to  the  shops,  but  not  properly  arranged.  The  same 
crowded  condition  exists  through  every  part  of  the  shop.  The 
drafting  room  and  the  planning  room  have  a large  additional  number 
of  men  employed  in  that  work  in  consequence  of  the  general  increase 
of  the  output  of  the  armory.  This  would,  in  the  cheapest  possible 
way,  afford  a good  sized  addition  without  the  erection  of  any  new 
building.  From  one  end  of  this  room  there  is  now  a gallery  projecting 
about  8 feet,  which  some  years  ago  was  inclosed,  which  furnishes  a 
part  of  a room  which  has  been  occupied. 

Now,  what  they  want  to  do  is  to  extend  the  floor  of  that  gallery 
over  the  whole  of  the  room.  Some  supports  will  have  to  be  put  up 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  carry  the  floor  beams  across  the  entire  width  of 
the  building.  The  budding,  when  erected,  instead  of  having  one  large 
window  on  the  side  has  two  rows  of  windows,  which  made  it  look  like 
the  rest  of  the  shop,  whereas  as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  one  large  room 
with  one  floor  instead  of  two  floors,  but  that  would  not  be  known 
from  the  outside.  That  can  now  be  taken  advantage  of  without 
having  to  make  any  structural  change  whatever  in  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  For  increasing  facilities  for  fire  protection,  $17,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  office  building  is  an  old  budding  erected  before 
the  Civil  War  and  during  the  Civd  War  a third  story  was  put  on  it. 
It  was  originaUy  intended  to  be  a manufacturing  shop  and  was  so 
used  until  the  other  buildings,  which  I was  just  speaking  of,  were 
erected  in  about  1892.  All  the  columns  that  hold  the  floors  and  the 
floors  themselves  are  of  wood.  The  budding  is  as  far  removed  from 
being  fireproof  as  could  be.  What  is  desired  is  to  install  the  sprinkler 
system  throughout  this  entire  budding  on  the  floor  now  used  as  an 
ofiice. 

' The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  fire  protection  have  you  generaUy? 
; Col.  Blunt.  It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  and 
we  have  the  same  fire  protection  that  the  city  of  Springfield  affords 
to  any  other  shop.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  a fire  engine 
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which  has  been  there  a gi-eat  many  years  and  a hose  cart  and  hose 
installed  with  standpipes  throughout  the  shops.  There  is  no  hose 
installed  throughout  the  office  building.  The  employees  also  have 
been  organized  into  various  companies  so  as  to  handle  this  hose 
upon  the  outbreak  of  any  fire.  That  covers  everything  provided  it 
happens  during  the  operating  period,  but  at  night  if  anything  hap- 
pens there  is  no  protection  there  at  all.  Consequently  in  the  shops 
themselves  and  in  the  storehouses,  six  or  eight  years  ago  the  Congress 
granted  funds  for  the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems  in  the  different 
shops  and  storehouses.  This  is  continuing  the  same  thing  into  the 
office  building. 

ENLARGING  BOILER  ROOM,  INCLUDING  ERECTION  OF  NEW  CHIMNEY, 
PROCURING,  INSTALLING,  AND  EQUIPPING  NEW  BOILERS. 

The  Chairman.  ''  For  enlarging  the  boiler  room  at  the  water  shops, 
including  erection  of  a new  chimney  and  the  procurement  and  installa- 
tion of  three  new  boilers  witl 


They  now  have  to  be  run  at  reduced  pressure  because  they  will  not 
stand  the  ordinary  full  pressure.  Appropriations  have  been  granted  < 

recently  for  additional  electric  generators  so  as  to  operate  the  larger  ^ 

portion  of  the  plant  by  electricity.  To  operate  those  turbines 
additional  steam  power  is  required.  The  old  chimney  is  of  insuffi- 
cient size  in  capacity  and  not  high  enough.  Three  new  boilers  we 
desire  to  put  in  with  all  the  equipment  and  necessary  piping  that  ? 

goes  with  it.  Is  that  amount  $200,000  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  $100,000.  » 

Col.  Blunt.  Then  that  is  an  error.  It  should  have  been  trans- 
mitted as  $200,000.  It  is  exactly  the  same  scheme,  but  in  trans- 
mitting it,  through  some  clerical  error  in  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  •' 

‘‘2”  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  commanding  officer  was  } 

changed  to  a It  was  not  observed  until  after  some  CQrre- 

spondence  with  the  commanding  officer  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  and  expressed  again  the  need  for  this  money,  and  then  the  dis- 
crepancy between  $100,000  which  had  been  submitted  and  the  \l 

$200,000  which  had  been  asked  for  by  him  appeared. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  deficiency  act  of  October  6,  1917,  you  had  *i ' 

$90,000  for  the  installation  of  a plant  for  the  generation  and  distri-  j 

bution  of  electric  power  at  the  water  shops,  and  $25,000  for  the  in- 
stallation  of  a modern  lighting  s}^stem  in  shops. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  for  the  boiler  plant 

Col.  Blunt  (interposing).  And  the  chimneys.  ’ 

Mr.  Mondell  (continuing) . And  the  power  plant  which  drives, 
among  other  things,  this  electric  plant  that  you  have  iust  put  in  or 
are  putting  in  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  that  is  the  fact  that  the  boilers  ' 

are  growing  older  aU  the  time.  We  are  operating  the  plant  now  20  > 

hours  a day  instead  of  8,  as  we  were.  We  have  therefore  to  heat  the 
entire  shop  thoroughly  for  practically  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  these 
new  boilers  will  answer  for  heating  purposes  as  well  as  for  operating  4 

the  plant.  | 


Col.  Blunt.  The  present 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  condition  of  the  boilers  2 
last  year,  which  seems  a little  curious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  | 
discussing  some  features  of  this  same  plant.  f. 

Col.  Blunt.  Perhaps  it  should  have  been  brought  out;  but,  of  / 
course,  since  that  time  the  condition  of  the  boilers  has  grown  much 
worse,  and  we  are  forcing  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  a very  expensive  time  to  buy  boilers? 

Col.  Blunt.  I know  it  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Unless  they  are  absolutely  needed. 

Col.  Blunt.  Unless  we  can  get  them,  I am  afraid  it  will  force  a 
shutdown  of  a portion  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  the  item  should  have  been  $200,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  that  was  a clerical  error. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  all  of  the  boilers  in  the  same  condition  ? Were 
they  installed  at  the  same  time  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  were  installed  at  the  same  time,  many  years  ago. 
There  is  a small  water-power  plant — and  that  is  the  reason  they  are 
called  the  water  shops — which  used  to  be  sufficient  to  operate  the 
plant  in  antewar  times,  when  the  plant  was  running  very  slowly. 
That  is  true  during  the  high-water  stage,  but  during  the  summer  time 
the  water  is  so  low  that  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  power.  The 
water-power  plant  itself  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  therefore 
most  of  the  machinery  must  be  driven  by  steam. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  cessation  of  your  work  at  the 
arsenal  -in  instalhng  these  new  boilers  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No  ; We  could  not  possibly  have  a cessation;  we  must 
operate  the  plant.  As  you  know,  the  Springfield  Arsenal  is  the  prin- 
cipal arsenal  at  which  the  Springfield  rifles  are  made.  The  Rock 
Island  plant  is  what  you  might  call  an  auxiliary  plant,  because  we 
must  rely  mainly  upon  Springfield  for  the  arms  with  which  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army  are  equipped. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  some  other  items  you  desire  to  present  in 
connection  with  the  Springfield  Arsenal  ? 

enlarging  lighting  system. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  an  appropriation  now  for  installing 
a modern  lighting  system  in  the  shop  which  was  made  last  year,  I 
think.  We  find  that  the  estimate  was  insufficient  and  we  want  to 
continue  the  installation  a little  bit  beyond  what  was  originally  con- 
templated. We  therefore  ask  for  $15,000  more  with  the  legislation 
^Yhat  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  for 
the  installation  of  modern  lighting  system  in  shops  contained  in  the 
urgent  deficiency  act  approved  February  6,  1917,  is  hereby  made 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919.^’  The  work  in  the 
meantime  has  been  suspended  because  it  could  not  advantageously 
be  carried  on  by  piecemeal. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  $15,000  a deficiency  esti- 
mate and  to  what  extent  does  it  represent  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  plan  for  lighting  the  shops  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I should  say  it  was*at  least  two-thirds  an  enlargement 
of  the  original  plan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  $10,000  is  for  enlargement  and  $5,000  for 
a deficiency  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  It  is  about  that  way;  yes.  The  increased  number  of 
employees,  the  increased  output,  and  the  fact  that  the  shops  are 
operated  nights  all  the  time  has  called  for  much  greater  efficiency  in 
lighting  than  we  have  ever  thought  necessary  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  have  you  ? 

ADDITIONAL  MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  RIFLES. 

(See  p.  2460.) 

Col.  Blunt.  For  additional  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
rifles,  $300,000.  A great  deal  of  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  rifles  was  installed  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  it  has  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time.  It  has,  as  I said,  and  at  the  risk  of 
reiterating,  been  subjected  to  two  and  one-half  days’  service  each 
day,  and  worse  than  that,  without  the  proper  interval  between  times 
for  maintenance  and  care;  so  that  it  is  getting  a great  deal  worse  than 
two  and  one-half  times  service  per  day.  Very  recently  renewed 
applications  have  come  from  Europe  for  spare  parts  for  the  Springfleld 
rifle.  The  arsenal  has  stopped  assembling  rifles  and  is  only  now 
assembling  100  rifles  per  day,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  output  is 
concentrated  on  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts  to  supply  the  rifles 
already  made,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are  now  in  Europe.  Re- 
cent demands  have  been  made  upon  the  arsenal  to  increase  delivery, 
but  the  arsenal  can  not  increase  delivery.  The  normal  plant  at 
Springfield  will  produce  450  rifles  per  day. 

Mr.  Gillett.  On  one  shift  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  of  eight  hours;  it  is  now  producing  1,200  up- 
wards, and  we  are  looking  to  a maximum  of  1,500.  That  is  the  result 
of  nothing  but  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  armory,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Springfield  people,  and  the  employees  there — who  are  not  all  Spring- 
field  men,  of  course,  by  any  means — ^who  have  taken  hold  of  the 
work  in  a most  commendable  spirit  possible.  General  Peirce  was  in 
command  of  the  armory  before  he  came  do^vn  here  about  two  or 
three  months  ago,  and  he  had  worked  up  such  an  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  employees  that  instead  of  holding  back,  or  possible  looking  for- 
ward to  pecuniary  reward,  they  are  now  working  to  their  utmost 
ability  as  men  to  turn  out  everything  they  can.  It  has  been  sur- 
prising to  get  out  of  a 450  eight-hour  plant  1,200,  1,300,  and  1,400. 
They  are  hoping  and  are  expecting  to  get  1,500,  and  they  say  that 
when  they  reach  that  limit  the  sky  will  be  the  limit  thereafter.  Of 
course,  there  is  a physical  limit;  they  can  not  go  beyond  what  the 
machines  can  turn  out.  Recently  some  new  machinery  was  put  in. 
You  can  substitute  for  an  old  Lincoln  milling  machine  a new  auto- 
matic miffing  machine  and  you  get  a machine  that  will  do  two  or 
three  times  as  much  work  as  the  old  machine.  New  machinery 
installed  in  the  same  floor  space  will,  for  the  machine  put  in,  double, 
in  some  cases,  the  output;  consequently,  without  any  increase  of 
buildings  or  floor  space,  but  by  the  additon  of  modern  machinery, 
you  can  very  greatly  increase  the  output  of  certain  parts.  This 
$300,000  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  or  giving  us  ma- 
chinery for  the  parts  which  are  not  quite  up  to  the  maximum  output ; 
that  can  be  obtained  and  will  give  us  a very  much  greater  output 
when  secured. 
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FOR  STORAGE  FACILITIES  AT  ARSENALS  AND  DEPOTS,  INCLUDING 

RENTALS  AND  PURCHASE  OF  LANDS,  ERECTION  OF  STORAGE  BUILD- 
INGS, AND  RENTALS  OF  WAREHOUSES. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is: 

For  storage  facilities  at  arsenals  and  depots,  including  rentals  and  purchase  of  land, 
erection  of  storage  buildings,  and  rental  of  warehouses,  $37,000,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  All  of  that  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Division 
of  Storage  and  Traffic  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  any  longer  a proper  subject  for  submission  by  the 
Ordnance  Office. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  same  is  true  of  the  item  for  terminal  facilities  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  So  they  are  both  withdrawn  as  Ordnance 
Department  presentations  under  this  bill. 

WATERTOWN  ARSENAL. 

POWER  TUNNEL  BETWEEN  POWER  PLANT  AND  SHOPS,  INCLUDING  PIPING,  ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION  MAINS,  SWITCHBOARDS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is: 

For  additional  for  a power  tunnel  between  power  plant  and.  shops,  including  piping, 
electrical  distribution  mains,  switchboards,  and  so  forth,  $70,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  $20,000  was  granted  in  the  last  sundry  civil  bill.  The 
increased  amount  of  work  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  arsenal,  conse- 
quent upon  its  development  and  the  erection  of  a number  of  new 
shops,  calls  for  a larger  and  longer  tunnel  than  we  had  before;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  rearrange  the-  steam  heating  system,  which  will 
have  to  be  very  materially  enlarged  to  take  care  of  the  enlarged 
plant. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  do  not  mean  that  is  covered  in  this  item — the 
enlargement  of  your  steam-heating  system  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  steam  heating  means  more  pipes  to  be  carried 
from  the  plant  to  the  new  shops. 

Mr.  Gillett.  This  includes  the  piping  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  it  includes  the  piping  and  the  new  tunnel.. 
We  also  wish  to  have  an  arrangement  whereby  we  can  place  the 
electrical  distribution  mains  in  the  tunnel  and  to  rearrange  the 
switchboards  in  the  present  erecting  and  machine  shops  and  in  the 
foundry,  on  account  of  the  changes  in  machines  there  and  the  instal- 
lation of  new  machines, 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  how  much  longer  the  tunnel  is  to  be 
made  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Well,  it  would  have  to  be  made  two  or  three  times 
as  long  as  originally  contemplated? 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  was  the  original  length,  if  you  remember  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  remember,  but  I know  that  the  new  shops 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  a small  place  around  the  power  house 
and  the  boiler  plant,  have  been  extended  two  or  three  times  the 
distance  away  from  there,  and  one  great  shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  9.5-inch  artillery  carriages  is  as  large  as  any  four  or  five  of  the 
original  shops  at  the  arsenal. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Was  not  the  original  tunnel  contemplated  to  include 
the  new  buildings  ? 
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Col.  Blunt.  I believe  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  So  this  large  increase  is  compelled  by  the  increase  of 
shops  ? ' 

Col.  Blunt.  The  new  shops;  yes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  way  the  $70,000 
is  divided  up — ^how  much  for  the  timnel,  and  so  on  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I can  not.  The  entire  amount  of  the  $20,000,  pre- 
viously appropriated,  has  not  been  expended;  therefore  if  this 
additional  $70,000  could  be  granted  we  want  to  insert  a proviso  ‘‘that 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  a power 
tunnel  between  power  plant  and  shops  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  con- 
tained in  the  sundry  civil  act,  approved  June  12,  1917,  is  hereby 
made  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1919.” 

Mr.  Gillett.  This  $70,000  is  in  addition  to  the  $20,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gellett.  I thought  it  was  instead  of  the  $20,000  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  the  $20,000  has  been  appropriated. 

FOR  SWITCHING  ENGINES,  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES,  CARS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is,  “For  a s^vitching  engine,  $23,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  I would  like  to  substitute  -for  the  switching  engine, 
$23,000,  a different  amount,  and  to  make  it  read,  “for  switching 
engines,  locomotive  cranes,  flat  cars,  dump  cars,  and  ingot  cars, 
$166,000.” 

Air.  Gillett.  \Miat  are  they  for? 

Col.  Blunt.  I would  like  to  draw  a comparison  between  the  Alidvale 
Steel  Co.  and  Watertown  Arsenal,  which  are  doing  very  largely  the 
same  kind  of  work.  The  Alidvale  Steel  Co.  covers  60  acres;  it  em- 
ploys 10,000  men  and  produces  16,000  tons  of  steel  per  month;  the 
Watertown  Ai’senal  covers  85  acres,  vdll  employ  4,000  men  and  will 
produce  5,000  tons  of  steel  per  month.  The  comparative  equipment 
is  as  follows : Alidvale  has  25  steam  locomotives  and  WatertovTi  has  1 ; 
Alidvale  has  an  electric  locomotive  while  Watertown  has  none;  Alid- 
vale has  7 locomotive  cranes  while  Watertown  has  3;  Alidvale  has 
7 automobile  trucks  while  Watertown  has  6,  but  Alidvale  also  has 
25  storage-battery  trucks  and  Watertown  has  none,  so  that  Alidvale 
has  32  trucks  and  Watertown  only  *6. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  a fair  comparison  in  what  they  turn  out  ? 
Is  the  kind  of  product  and  the  amount  of  product  anything  alike  so 
as  to  make  it  a fair  comparison? 

Col.  Blunt.  Very  similar.  We  are  going  to  make  forgings,  actual 
forgings,  from  wliich  guns  can  be  manufactured  and  Alidvale  does 
that;  we  are  also  going  to  make  spare  parts  for  gun  carriages  and 
Alidvale  does  that.  The  work  is  as  fair  a comparison,  perhaps,  as 
you  can  institute. 

Air.  Gillett.  But  Alidvale  does  other  things  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  ATes;  Alidvale  does  some  other  things. 

AIi\  Gillett.  And  I am  wondering  whether  those  locomotives, 
etc.,  are  not  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  plant. 

Col.  Blunt.  Possibly  they  are,  but  I call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Alidvale  has  26  altogether  and  Watertown  has  onl}’  one. 

Air.  Gillett.  I thought  that  gun  manufacturing  was  a very  small 
part  of  the  Alidvale  work  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  one  of  the  great  rehances  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment for  forgings  for  cannon  is  Alidvale. 
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Mr.  Gillett.  I thought  Midvale  did  a lot  of  other  things  too.^It 
has  a rifle  factory,  has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  the  rifle  factory  is  run  by  somewhat  the  same 
people  at  Eddystone,  but  it  is  entirely  independent;  it  is  not  so  many 
miles  away  but  it  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  Midvale  plant. 
The  Midvale  Co.  used  to  make  car  wheels,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  but  Watertown’s  great  addition  in  the  last  year,  perhaps  two 
years,  has  been  the  addition  of  this  plant  for  manufacturing  steel 
forgings,  from  which  we  are  going  to  make  our  own  guns  instead  of 
being  absolutely  dependent  upon  Bethlehem  and  Midvale  for  the 
forgings  from  which  the  guns  are  to  be  manufactured.  They  are 
not  going  to  make  the  same  size  of  forgings  as  they  can  make  at 
Bethlehem  and  Midvale;  they  are  only  going  to  make  the  smaller 
forgings,  but  the  manufacture  of  those  smaller  forgings  is  just  exactly 
the  same  in  principle  and  execution  as  it  is  at  these  other  plants  that 
make  the  smaller  and  larger  forgings  also.  Watertown  does  not  ask 
to  raise  its  equipment  to  the  same  basis  as  that  at  Midvale  but  it 
does  ask  for  this  $166,000  which,  if  granted,  would  be  spent  about  as 
follows:  Two  switching  engines,  $46,000;  Two  locomotive  cranes. 
$70,000;  45  flat  cars,  $36,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  want  those? 

Col.  Blunt.  You  have  got  to  carry  your  forgings  from  one  part  of 
the  plant  to  the  other,  and  the  cheapest  and  proper  way — because 
they  are  very  heavy — is  to  put  them  on  flat  cars  and  carry  them 
around,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done  at  every  forging  plant  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  haul  is  only  a very  short  distance,  is  it  not  ? It 
can  not  be  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  it  is  more  than  that;  but  even  then 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  I should  think  an  electric  engine  would 
be  a great  deal  better. 

Col.  Blunt.  You  would  have  to  have  a storage-battery  engine, 
unless  you  put  up  a trolley  system.  This  is  the  cheapest  thing,  and 
you  could  not  do  anything  better.  The  average  cost  of  a switching 
engine  is  $23,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  need  two  of  them  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  have  one  now  running  20  hours  a day.  It  receives 
no  repair  or  care  at  all,  and  we  have  got  to  have  something  that  we 
can  rely  upon  in  case  anything  happens  to  it. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  one  and  are  asking  for  two  now. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  have  a spare  one.  Two  will  be 
in  constant  use.  One  will  not  begin  to  handle  all  of  this  material. 
When  they  double  their  output  of  steel  it  will  be  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  steel  output  of  Midvale,  for  which  the  Mivdale  com- 
pany operates  26  locomotives.  We  want  to  try  to  get  along  at  the 
start  wiih  three.  Then  we  want  two  ingot  cars  for  carrying  steel 
billets,  estimated  to  cost  $2,000. 

ENLARGING  PLANNING  ROOM,  CONVERTING  BOILER  ROOM,  ETC. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  the  next  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  the  next  one  here.  That  is  an  estirnate 
^‘For  enlarging  the  planning  room,  converting  an  old  boiler  room  into 
a tool  room,  removing  smokestack  and  boiler,  and  for  tool-room 
equipment,  $30,000.” 
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ENLARGING  GARAGE. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  ask  $14,000  for  enlarging  the  garage.  We  just 
gave  you  a garage  last  year,  did  we  not  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I believe  it  was  given  recently. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  this  for  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  for  the  numerous  trucks  that  the  arsenal  has 
to  have  in  this  freight  congestion.  They  are  required  to  carry  freight 
to  and  from  the  freight  station  in  Boston,  and  for  that  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  some  auto  trucks.  Transportation  by  rail 
seemed  to  be  completely  clogged.  The  result  was  that  some  addi- 
tional trucks  were  purchased,  and  with  those  trucks  and  those  that 
wiU  probably  be  required,  these  accommodations  must  be  provided. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  in  many  cases  to  take  stuff  over  to  the  freight 
station  in  Boston  by  trucks  from  the  arsenal  than  it  is  to  have  it 
switched  out  by  rail.  You  must  have  a proper  place  to  keep  these 
trucks,  because,  otherwise,  they  deteriorate  in  the  weather  and  open 
air.  You  m^ust  also  have  a place  to  carry  them  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Your  present  garage  is  inadequate? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demands  of 
the  service  for  a much  larger  number  of  trucks. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  how  much  enlargement  this  will  effect  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  I do  not,  but  it  can  not  be  very  large  with 
only  $14,000.  I know  also  that  they  desire  to  buy  a fire  engine,  for 
which  the  appropriation  has  been  granted,  and  they  wiU  want  to  keep 
it  in  this  enlarged  garage. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  no  fire  engine  there  now? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir. 

ENLARGING  STOREHOUSE. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is  “For  enlarging  the  storehouse, 

$120,000.”  • 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

BUILDING  FOR  STORING  BAR  STOCK. 

Mr.  Gu^lett.  The  next  item  is  “ For  a building  for  storing  bar  stock, 
including  its  equipment,  $63,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  We  withdraw  that. 

INSTALLATION  OF  CRANES  IN  MACHINE  AND  SMITH  SHOP. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is,  “For  installation  of  cranes  in 
machine  and  smith  shops,  including  extension  of  crane  way,  $50,000.” 

Col.  Blunt.  The  original  estimate  was  for  the  installation  of 
cranes  in  the  machine  and  smith  shops,  including  extension  of  the 
crane  way,  $50,000.  We  now  desire  to  install  a crane  in  the  smith 
shop  and  to  extend  the  crane  to  run  to  the  west  end  of  the  shop.  At 
present  many  billets  and  nearly  all  of  the  large  bar  stock  are  brought 
into  and  carried  out  of  the  smith  shop  on  push  cars,  the  track  for 
which  takes  up  much  valuable  space.  The  materials  can  be  handled 
much  more  economically  by  an  overhead  crane.  Therefore,  we  only 
need  for  this  purpose  $25,000,  instead  of  $50,000,  as  carried  in  the 
original  estimate. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  want  to  strike  out  the  word  “machine?” 
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Col.  Blunt.  The  words  ‘^machine  and’’  should  come  out. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  still  want  the  plural  cranes?” 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  only  one  crane  in  the  smith  shop.  That 
should  not  be  plural,  either,  but  it  should  be  ‘‘smith  shop”. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  WAGON  ROADS  AND  WALKS. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  next  item  is,  “For  Construction  of  new  wagon 
roads  and  walks,  $20,000.”  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
wagon  road  and  walk? 

Col.  Blunt.  We  would  like  to  have  that  $20,000,  if  possible.  As 
I said  before,  the  extension  of  the  arsenal  for  these  new  shops  has 
occupied  practically  double  the  amount  of  space  formerly  occupied 
by  the  manufacturing  plant.  These  buildings  have  been  placed  upon 
ground  where  previously  there  were  no  roads.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  them,  and  the  ground  was  covered  by  grass  and  trees.  Now, 
with  the  occupancy  of  the  ground  by  shops  and  the  operation  of  the 
shops,  we  must  provide  roads  or  means  of  access  to  them  for  mate- 
rials, etc. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  road  is  contemplated  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know.  It  goes  to  a number  of  new  shops. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Your  statement  there  does  not  cover  the  amount  of 
road  or  amount  of  walk  it  is  proposed  to  construct. 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  cover  the  details,  but  I can  secure 
them. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I think  it  would  be  well  to  put  those  details  in  the 
record. 

Col.  Blunt.  They  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

War  Department, 

. Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  April  27,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Cleric,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  get  further  information  regarding  the  item  of  $20,000  “for  con- 
struction of  new  roads  and  walks”  at  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Regarding  this,  I would  now  state  that  under  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  included 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  June  12,  1917,  work  is  now  being  conducted  resurfacing 
6,200  square  yards  of  roads  at  a contract  cost  of  $1.60  per  square  yard  and  total  cost 
of  $9,920.  These  roads  are  around  the  older  shops  of  the  arsenal. 

The  additional  roads  are  ‘desired  to  connect  with  the  eastern  portion  of  the  arsenal 
where  the  new  gun  forging  plant  is  located,  and  will  require  resurfacing  of  approxi- 
mately 12,500  square  yards;  this  work  could  be  placed  at  the  same  figure  as  that 
now  in  progress,  namely,  $1.60  per  square  yard,  which  would  amount  therefore  to 
$20,000. 

At  the  hearing  I submitted  an  estimate  of  $100,000  for  the  extension  of  the  main 
office  building  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  but  was  not  able  to  answer  all  of  the  inquiries 
regarding  the  proposed  building.  If  permissible,  having  now  additional  informa- 
tion, I would  like  to  add  to  my  answer  appearing  on  page  2563  of  your  report  of  the 
hearing,  the  following; 

“The  present  floor  area  of  the  main  office  building  is  9,713  square  feet  and  it  now 
contains  154  officers  and  clerks.  In  addition  there  are  three  other  buildings  scat- 
tered through  the  arsenal  grounds  which  are  used  to  accommodate  clerks,  as  the  main 
building  is  so  densely  crowded.  These  buildings  are,  first,  a temporary  offi'^e  made 
by  modifying  a building  used  as  a recreation  room  for  civilian  employees  and  a 
gymnasium  for  enlisted  men;  this  room  now  contains  51  clerks;  second,  a portion  of 
the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  storehouses  was  altered  to  provide  office  space  for  25 
clerks;  third,  a hastily  constructed  two-story  temporary  building  was  erected  about 
six  months  ago  and  is  used  to‘ accommodate  67  clerks,  a total  in  these  three  buildings 
of  143  clerks. 
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“The  first  of  these  buildings  should  be  restored  to  its  former  use  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  needed  both  by  the  civilian  employees  and  by  the  enlisted  men,  as  it  is  the 
only  place  where  in  winter  they  can  exercise.  The  second  building  is  also  required 
for  use  as  a storehouse,  the  accommodations  at  the  arsenal  being  now  limited  in  that 
respect  and  badly  crowded.  The  third  building  is  now  filled  with  drawings  of  a 
most  valuable  nature,  and  although  every  day  completed  drawings  are  removed 
from  the  building  and  stored  in  a fireproof  vault,  the  amount  of  data  which  is  being 
worked  on  and  compiled,  sketches,  and  drawings  of  jigs,  fixtures  and  gauges  that 
are  in  process  of  being  designed,  would  be  a serious  loss  and  would  retard  manu- 
facturing operations  for  several  months  if  they  should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temporary  office  should  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  These  three  buildings  now  contain  143  clerks  and  in  addition  at  least 
200  more  will  be  required  within  the  next  six  months  when  the  six  large  producing 
shops  now  nearing  completion  are  put  in  operation.  To  accommodate  the  total  of 
343  clerks  it  is  desired  to  extend  at  either  end  the  main  office  building  about  18  feet 
and  to  add  at  the  rear  a wing  about  90  by  40  feet.  This  would  provide  an  additional 
floor  area  of  approximately  11,180  square  feet.” 

I am  leaving  to-morrow  for  Kock  Island  Arsenal  and  upon  my  return  will  submit 
the  additional  information  called  for  by  the  committee  as  to  that  arsenal,  and  also 
reply  to  its  inquiries  concerning  San  Antonio  Arsenal. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired, 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

REPAIRING  AND  ELECTRIFYING  PLANERS  AND  BORING  MILLS. 

Col.  Blunt.  There  is  one  additional  estimate  that  I would  like 
to  include  which  was  not  included  in  the  estimates  submitted.  I 
want  to  propose  an  estimate  for  repairing  and  electrifying  five  large 
planers  and  boring  mills,  S32, 000.  These  planers  and  boring  mills  are 
very  large,  and  have  been  operated  before  by  direct  transmission  of 
power  from  shafting  in  a most  uneconomical  way.  They  are  also 
somewhat  old  and  badly  worn  out.  We  want  to  rebuild  them  so  far 
as  essential  and  electrify  them.  By  that  I mean  to  put  the  electric 
motors  directly  on  the  machines. 

MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  MACHINE  SHOP. 

Another  item  I wish  to  submit  is  one  for  new  machine  tools  in  the 
machine  shop,  $70,000.  That  is  for  the  new  shop.  We  have  already 
had  appropriations  for  the  shop,  and  additional  machines  are  desired 
in  that  shop  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artillery  gun  carriages, 
or  in  the  machining  of  those  carriages. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  mean  large  tools  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  they  large  or  small  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  large  machines. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I suppose  there  was  an  appropriation  for  tools  when 
the  appropriation  was  made  for  the  shops. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  originally. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  this  is  supplemental  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  This  is  for  additional  machinery  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I was  wondering  whether  the  original  equipment  was 
expected  to  be  final,  or  whether  it  was  expected  that  there  should 
be  other  equipment  provided. 
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Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  think  the  original  equipment  provided  for 
covered  the  entire  equipment  of  the  shops  or  the  machinery.  In 
all  cases  I think  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  estimates,  although 
they  have  been  made  as  complete  as  possible,  have  of  necessity  been 
simply  estimates,  and  with  the  increasing  demand  upon  the  arsenals 
for  output  and  the  increased  cost  of  building  construction  and 
machinery,  a majority  of  the  estimates  made  a year  ago  are  found  now 
to  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  building  completed  now  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  soon  will  it  he  in  operation  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  partly  in  operation  now,  but  not  completely  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Gillett.  These  machine  tools  are  to  go  in  that  building  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  long  will  it  take  to  get  them? 

Col.  Blunt.  If  the  money  should  be  available  on  the  1st  of  July, 
the  specifications  for  them  could  be  prepared.  Then,  tentative 
orders  could  be  placed  on  the  supposition  that  the  orders  would  be 
placed  when  the  money  became  available.  We  would  hope  to  get 
the  machinery  at  a fairly  early  date  after  the  passage  of  the  hill,  if 
the  money  should  be  granted. 

EXTENSION  OF  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

There  is  another  estimate  not  included  in  the  estimates  that  were 
transmitted,  an  estimate  for  the  extension  of  the  main  office  building, 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  I recall  it  correctly,  Colonel,  that  is  an  old  friend. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  Gen.  Wheeler,  in  submitting  this  estimate 
to  the  subcommittee  on  appropriations  of  the  Senate,  which  was  then 
considering  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  which  was  ultimately  approved 
on  March  28,  1918,  made  the  following  statement: 

The  1100,000  under  the  head  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  is  required  for  the  addition 
to  an  office  building.  We  had  $20,000  appropriated  under  the  urgent  deficiency  act 
of  October  6,  1917,  to  make  a very  small  extension  of  16  feet  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing. Since  that  time  we  have  greatly  enlarged  the  capacity  of  this  arsenal.  We  have 
doubled  the  capacity  of  the  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercing  projectiles. 
We  have  placed  there  a large  machining  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  mobile  artillery 
carriages,  and  we  have  also  a forging  plant  for  the  production  of  gun  forgings.  The 
result  is  that  we  have  no  place  to  house  the  necessary  additions  to  the  clerical  force 
and  draftsmen;  and  this  $100,000  is  asked  to  construct  an  addition  to  our  present  office 
building. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  did  he  say  that  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  was  before  the  Senate 
committee  when  it  was  considering  the  urgent  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  bill  was  approved  on  March  28  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  So  it  was  some  time  this  winter.  It  did  not  go  in 
that  biU. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  Senate  committee  did  not  incorporate  it  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I suppose  you  personally  do  not  know  how  crowded 
they  are  there. 
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Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  but  I am  going  there  next  week  if  the  commit- 
tee here  is  through  with  me.  But  I do  know  that  the  force  of  em- 
ployees has  grown  greatly,  and  is  now  just  over  2,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  do  not  mean  the  clerical  force? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  but  that  increases  the  amount  of  work.  The 
total  number  of  employees  there  now  is  about  2,200  and  when  the 
plants  are  in  operation  at  their  full  capacity,  as  we  hope  they  will  be 
this  summer,  and  as  we  are  sure  they  will  be  this  year,  there  will  be 
over  4,000  employees  required.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  just 
about  double  the  present  number,  and  that,  of  course,  will  greatly 
increase  the  clerical  force  necessary  for  their  payment  and  the  clerical 
force  necessary  to  keep  track  of  their  output  and  of  the  material 
required  for  the  manufactures. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  it  rise  proportionate!}^  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  but  it  rises  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  do  not  know  personally  whether  the  building 
was  entirely  utilized  before,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I was  last  there  about  10  years  ago,  and  I know  that 
the  office  building  then  was  somewhat  crowded,  and  a portion  of  the 
office  force  was  then  scattered  around  in  the  shops  doing  clerical 
work  pertaining  directly  to  the  operations  in  the  particular  shops, 
which  is  a very  bad  practice. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Whether  anything  has  been  done  since  then  in  the 
way  of  changing  the  office,  you  do  not  know,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  idea  is  to  bring  all  these  men  together  and  put 
them  in  one  office  building  where  they  can  be  properly  controlled  and 
supervised,  thus  freeing  operating  space  in  the  shops  so  it  can  be  used 
for  manufacturing  instead  of  for  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  sort  of  a building  is  this  to  be  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the  present  building. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  kind  of  building  is  that? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  a brick  building. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Of  what  material  will  the  addition  be  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Brick. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  addition  contem- 
plated, I suppose. 

Col.  Blunt..  No,  sir.  (See  letter.) 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  why  this  sum  was  estimated,  or  what 
they  expect  to  do  with  it  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No,  sir;  except  that  the}^  estimate  that  the  number 
of  men  now  scattered  around  in  the  shops  that  they  desire  to  brmg 
in  there  would  require  an  addition  to  the  buddmg  that  they  estimate- 
would  cost  $100,000.  Of  course,  these  estimates  made  last  fall  for 
money  to  be  expended  next  summer,  if  granted,  must  take  into 
consideration  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material 
and  the  changes  going  on  aU  the  time,  .and  if  a deficiency  is  to  be 
avoided,  the  estimate  must  be  made  a reasonable  one.  Of  course, 
the  way  that  would  be  carried  out  would  be  to  issue  advertisements 
and  invite  bids,  on  the  building,  with  the  idea,  of  course,  of  building 
it  within  the  appropriation.  If  they  could  not  do  that,  they  would 
have  to  cut  a piece  off  from  the  end  of  the  building,  and  call  for  new 
proposals  which  would  come  within  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated. That  is  the  way  it  would  have  to  be  carried  out. 
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TESTING  MACHINE PROFESSIONAL  LABOR. 

Mr.  Gillett.  For  the  testing  machines  at  Watertown  Ai’senal 
you  estimate  $30,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  testing  machine  has  been  in  operation  at  Water- 
town  Arsenal  for  a great  many  years,  and  there  has  always  been  an 
appropriation  for  its  operation. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  you  want  that  amount  this  year. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Last  year  you  had  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,  and 
you  have  had  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $10,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Why  do  you  ask  this  increase  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  increase  is  on  account  of  salaries  and  wages  and 
the  material  used  in  the  operation  of  the  big  testing  machines. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  mean  that  the  material  that  you  test  comes 
out  of  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  the  material  that  is  tested,  but  the  material  used 
in  the  operation  of  the  testing  machines.  The  materials  are  enumer- 
ated there  as  photographic  materials,  acids,  chemicals,  stationery, 
miscellaneous  materials,  etc.  The  estimate  is  for  two  chemists,  two 
office  helpers,  one  metallurgist,  four  laboratory  assistants,  three 
skilled  workmen,  and  three  skilled  laborers,  making  an  estimated  cost 
for  salaries  of  $10,940. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  want  $20,000  for  materials? 

Col.  Blunt.  $10,940  is  for  salaries  and  $10,216.33  is  estimated  for 
wages.  A distinction  is  made  there  between  the  chemists,  office 
helpers,  etc.,  and  the  laborers.  That  makes  a total  of  $21,156.33 
for  salaries  and  wages.  The  balance  of  the  $30,000  is  for  photographic 
material,  acids,  chemicals,  and  miscellaneous  materials. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  $25,000  you  used  ? 
Of  course,  the  year  is  not  yet  up. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  year  is  not  yet  up.  The  last  estimate  I had  was 
that  the  full  proportionate  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  being 
used.  Was  there  not  an  additional  appropriation  made? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes;  you  got  $10,000  more. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  we  got  an  additional  appropriation. 

WATERVLIET  ARSENAL,  NEW  YORK. 

INCREASING  RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

' Mr.  Gillett.  You  ask  $50,000  for  increasing  railroad  transporta- 
tion facilities  at  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  want  to  make  a change  in  the  railroad  tracks,  a 
change  in  the  coal  sidings,  and  in  the  coal  bins.  We  have  built  this 
year  one  very  large  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  240-millimeter 
howitzers  and  155  millimeter  guns;  also  a large  shop  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  what  is  termed  liners,  which  are  the  inner  tubes  of  the  guns. 
The  guns  are  eroded  by  the  powder  charges  at  the  time  of  firing,  and 
after  a number  of  shots  the  gun  must  be  provided  with  a liner  or  tube; 
that  is,  a new  liner  must  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  a riffed  tube? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a rifled  tube.  We  desire  to  manufacture 
those  liners  in  this  countrv  and  verv  manv  of  them  will  be  sent  abroad, 
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to  France,  where  they  are  now  putting  ordnance  repair  shops,  and 
there  these  liners  will  be  put  in  the  guns. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  you  say  those  were  new  shops? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  two  new  shops. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  did  they  commence  to  operate? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  will  commence  to  operate  this  summer.  The 
shops  are  being  erected  and  the  machine  tools  are  being  installed. 
They  are  being  erected  out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artillery.  They  are  being  used  in  the  same  way  that  they 
are  used  at  private  plants  to  make  necessary  plant  extensions.  The 
Watervliet  Arsenal  has  been  for  many  years  the  Government  manu- 
factory for  heavy  guns  and  also  small  field  guns.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  the  Government  owns  itself. 

Mr.  Gillett.  What  is  made  at  Watertown? 

Col.  Blunt.  At  Watertown  they  make  carriages  and  shot  and  shell, 
but  not  the  guns  themselves.  The  manufacturing  experience  at 
Watervliet  Arsenal  indicated  that  that  was  the  proper  place  to  make 
this  necessary  plant  extension,  so  that  the  additional  guns  and  these 
finers  could  be  manufactured  at  the  same  place  where  the  other  guns, 
were  being  made.  Guns  were  being  made  in  the  large  gun  shop 
already  in  existence  at  the  arsenal.  In  addition  to  that.  Congress 
appropriated  last  year  $750,000  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  mobile  artillery  cannon.  With  that  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a building  which  will  cost  about  $385,000,  and  to  use  the 
balance  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  machinery.  Now,  the 
object  of  this  estimate  to  increase  the  railroad  transportation  facilities 
is  to  provide  raih’oad  trackage  to  these  new  shops,  with  the  necessary 
sidings  for  the  storage  of  cars.  We  will  have  to  switch  them  back 
and  forth. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  it  will  take  $50,000  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Fully  that,  with  the  necessary  change  in  the  main  road 
and  the  road  going  up  to  the  coal  bin. 

PURCHASE  OP  CRANE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A STORAGE  YARD. 

(See  p.  1745.) 

Mr.  Gillett.  For  one  gantry  crane  and  the  construction  of  a 
storage  yard,  $16,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  guns  when  manufactured  have  to  be  placed 
somewhere.  They  can  not  be  kept  in  the  yards.  They  can  not  be 
transported  to  the  proving  grounds  until  the  proving  grounds  are 
ready  to  take  them.  There  must  be  a certain  amount  of  storage  of 
the  finished  gun  at  the  arsenal.  This  appropriation  is  asked  for  such 
a storage  yard  and  for  a gantry  crane  to  handle  the  guns. 

Mr.  Gillett.  There  must  have  always  been  such  a storage  yard 
there,  I suppose  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  because  in  the  operations  before  it  has  generally 
been  found  possible  to  transport  the  guns,  at  the  moderate  amount 
that  the  plant  was  operated,  and  take  them  down  to  the  proving 
grounds  for  test  and  then  to  the  fortifications  where  they  were 
generally  used.  In  the  present  manufacturing  operations  of  the 
arsenal,  20  hours  a day,  and  particularly  when  we  get  these  new 
shops  in  operation  which  have  not  been  operated  before,  the  output 
of  the  arsenal  will  be  very  much  greater  and  the  clog  in  transportation 
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facilities  of  the  country  does  not  permit  us  to  get  cars  at  the  very 
exact  time  we  want  them.  The  guns  have  got  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
shops  because  they  are  in  the  way  and  interfering  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  manufacturing.  Therefore  a storage  yard  of  some  kmd  out- 
side of  the  shop  is  essential. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  this  storage  yard  simply  a shed  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  No;  it  is  just  a heavy  concrete  foundation  with  rail- 
road iron  on  top  where  the  guns  would  rest.  The  guns  are  heavy,  of 
all  cahbers,  running  from  3 inches  up  to  14  inches,  and  they  must  be 
placed  where  they  will  not  sink  down  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  of  this  is  for  the  yard  and  how  much  for 
the  crane  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  A gantry  crane  is  a permanent  affair  which  runs  on 
rails  right  over  the  yard,  and  just  moves  along  and  takes  the  gun 
and  places  it  here  or  there,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  takes  it  off  the 
flat  car  which  will  be  brought  to  the  storage  yard,  and  places  it  where 
it  can  be  stored. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  is  to  be  used  for  the 
crane  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  greater  portion  will  probably  be  for  the  crane. 

FOR  REBUILDING  MAIN  ROADS. 

Mr.  Gillett.  For  rebuilding  main  roads,  $20,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  The  main  roads  have  become  very  much  worn  by  the 
contractors  bringing  in  material  which  did  not  come  by  rail  for  the 
building  of  the  new  shops.  The  three  shops  have  also  got  to  be 
served  by  roads  in  addition  to  the  railroads,  and  those  roads  have  not 
yet  been  built. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  mean  they  have  not  been  built  as  concrete 
roads  I assume. 

Col.  Blunt.  No. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  estimate  reads  “for  rebuilding.” 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes;  there  have  been  ordinary  roadways  and  we  want 
to  build  them  so  they  will  be  permanent  roadways.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  arsenal. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I think  you  had  better  put  in  here  a statement  as  to 
the  length  of  the  road  you  expect  to  build. 

Col.  Blunt.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I suppose  these  are  all  within  the  arsenal  grounds. 

Col.  Blunt.  All  within  the  arsenal  grounds. 

War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  May  7,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Clerk,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  my  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  get  further  information  regarding  the  item  of  $20,000  which  had 
been  submitted  “for  rebuilding  the  main  roads  at  Watervliet  Arsenal.” 

It  is  desired  to  construct  with  this  amount,  if  appropriated,  about  3,500  lineal  feet 
of  road  to  and  about  the  new  gun  shop,  the  new  liner  shop  and  the  new 
breech  mechanism  shop  now  under  construction  at  that  arsenal,  and  to  connect  them 
with  the  main  roads  now  being  repaired  and  rebuilt  to  the  extent  of  about  2,500  feet 
with  the  appropriation  of  $15,000  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  October  6, 
1917. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  to  me  that  upon  the  occasion  of  an  arsenal  fire  which 
started  in  the  vicinity  of  these  new  shops,  it  was  necessary  for  the  fire  engine  of  the 
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arsenal  to  leave  the  arsenal,  go  through  the  main  streets  of  the  city  of  Watervliet  and 
to  reenter  the  arsenal  by  a distant  gate  (near  the  fire)  as  the  roads  existing  were  not  in 
passable  condition  for  the  fire  engine.  This  detour  occupied  valuable  time  at  the 
earljT^  stage  of  the  fire. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 

FOR  PURCHASE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE  (see  p.  1743). 

I would  like  to  present  two  new  items  that  have  not  been  formally 
presented  before.  We  want  to  get  one  locomotive  crane,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  $25,000,  for  handling  guns  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other shop  where  necessary,  and  for  handling  guns  from  the  main 
shop  to  the  storage  yards.  There  is  now  no  locomotive  crane  there 
at  all,  and  it  has  embarrassed  manufacture  very  much. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  $25,000.  That  is  the  ordinary  standard  price. 

Mr.  Gillett.  This  is  a crane  on  a flat  car? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  really  a locomotive  with  a crane  attachment. 
You  have  seen  them  very  frequently  where  they  are  used  for  repair 
of  railroads  in  cases  of  an  accident. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  say  you  have  one  other  new  item? 

FOR  PURCHASE  OF  ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  for  purchase  of  additional  land,  $15,000.  I can 
show  best  what  it  is  intended  to  do  by  this  photograph  [indicating]. 
Just  outside  the  arsenal,  forming  a reentrant  angle  to  the  arsenal,  is 
an  old  burial  ground  which  has  been  used  for  many  years.  There 
have  been  no  interments  of  recent  date.  This  point  [indicating]  of 
the  burying  ground  projects  into  the  arsenal  grounds.  It  is  desired 
to  run  a railroad  track  past  the  new  shops  which  have  been  built 
above  this  reentrant  angle  and  below  the  reentrant  angle  so  that 
material  can  be  brought  by  rail  directly  to  the  shops.  It  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  number  of  curves  around 
this  reentrant  angle  to  enable  them  to  get  access  to  the  lower  shop. 

The  necessary  negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  the  city  of 
Watervliet,  with  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery  for  removing  the  bodies, 
of  which  there  are  about  300,  from  the  old  burying  ground,  and  in- 
terring them  in  a new  burying  ground,  removing  the  headstones  and 
placing  them  over  the  remains,  and  the  total  estimate  is  $15,000  for 
the  work,  which  includes  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  from  the 
city  of  Watervliet  for  this  old  burying  ground;  $6,000,  $20  per  body, 
for  the  300  bodies,  for  the  disinterment,  removal  to  Albany  and  re- 
mterment;  and  $8,000  for  taking  down  the  present  wall  and  rebuild- 
ing it  with  a slight  increase  at  the  boundary  of  the  new  land.  The 
total  amount  of  land  to  be  purchased  is  about  one  acre  and  a half. 
It  will  permit  direct  access  by  rail  to  the  new  shops. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Access  from  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  From  the  main  line  of  the  arsenal  road  which  comes 
in  and  connects  with  the  Delaware  & Hudson  at  the  upper  point  of 
the  arsenal.  That  railroad  now  goes  to  the  main  gun  shop  and  a 
new  railroad  will  have  to  be  built  to  go  down  and  connect  with  the 
three  new  shops.  These  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  some 
•time,  as  they  had  to  determine  the  price  which  the  city  of  Water- 
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vliet  would  accept  for  this  land,  and  also  whether  we  could  get  title, 
and  also  whether  there  were  any  people  who  were  interested  in  these 
bodies  which  had  been  interred  there.  None  can  be  found.  There 
have  not  been  any  interments  there  for  many  years.  Then  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  to  acquire  a piece  of  land  and  to  disinter  and 
reinter  the  bodies  with  all  proper  arrangements  for  them  afterwards 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  burials  have  been  made  there  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  burials  for  30  or 
40  years. 

REPAIRS  OF  arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  ^^For  repairs  and  improvement  of  arsenals,  and  to 
meet  such  unforeseen  expenditures  as  accidents  or  other  contingencies 
during  the  year  may  render  necessary,  including  $480,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  machinery  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  the  arsenals,  $3,500,000.’^ 

You  have  had  for  this  year  $400,000  as  your  regular  appropria- 
tion and  $900,000  in  deficiency  acts,  and  since  then  an  additional 
deficiency  of  $250,000,  making  a total  of  $1,550,000  for  this  year. 
Have  you  not  pretty  nearly  repaired  them  past  further  repairing  with 
that  amount  of  money? 

Col.  Blunt.  I am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Sherley;  but,  however,  Gen. 
Wheeler  authorized  me  to  reduce  this  estimate  from  $3,000,000  to 
$2,000,000  in  the  hope  that  might  appeal  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Your  letter  indicated  a reduction  to  $1,500,000. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Since  that  letter  to  you — was 
not  that  letter  written  when  we  had  hoped  to  get  $500,000  in  the 
deficiency  bill?  Gen.  Wheeler  asked  in  the  last  deficiency,  which 
was  approved  on  the  28th  of  March,  for  $500,000,  and  only  got 
$250,000,  and  I know  that  that  $250,000  has  already  been  allotted 
and  there  have  been  a great  many  demands  for  repairs  of  arsenals, 
including  machinery;  in  other  words,  substitution  of  new  machinery 
for  old,  in  some  cases,  which  would  have  used  up  practically  that 
entire  amount  of  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  whether  it  matters  one  way  or  the 
other  the  way  you  all  are  doing  things.  You  are  taking  what  money 
you  want  out  of  manufacture 

Col.  Blunt.  I think,  Mr.  Sherley,  most  of  the  places  where  we 
have  done  that  have  been  under  an  appropriation  for  increasing 
facilities  for  manufacture,  which  means,  of  course,  in  some  cases 
that  the  matter  was  presented 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  you  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  oiit  of 
the  estimates  for  manufacture,  purchase,  and  test,  in  creating  addi- 
tional facilities.  I do  not  know  how  much  you  have  spent  in  im- 
proving the  arsenals,  but  you  have  spent  it  in  creating  new  plants. 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  true,  but  we  have  not  spent  much  at  the 
arsenals  in  that  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  just  a general  estimate?  Of  course,  you 
did  not  arrive  at  this  amount  of  $2,000,000  on  any  definite  basis. 

Col.  Blunt.  We  arrived  at  it  on  this  basis:  We  are  practically 
spending  a little  over  $1,500,000  this  year  with  very  greatly  increased 
plants  which  will  be  in  operation  next  year  over  what  we  are  operat- 
ing this  year;  and  also,  as  I said  before,  the  very  operation  of  a plant 
20  hours  a day  instead  of  8,  with  no  opportunities  in  between  times 
to  repair  machinery,  brings  not  alone  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
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wear  on  the  machines  as  if  they  were  only  operated  eight  hours  a day, 
but  an  undetermined  increased  strain,  because  they  can  not  be 
properly  kept  up.  TTierefore  the  amomits  required  for  repairs  of 
machinery  and  required  for  repairs  of  plant  are  much  greater  than 
would  be  required  in  a normal  year,  because  now  one  year  is  really 
two  and  one-half  years. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  do  you  base  your  limitation  of  $480,000 
for  machinery  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  If  we  can  get  the  $2,000,000  I would  hke  to  make 
that  $600,000  instead  of  $480,000.  This  is  simply  to  meet  the 
demands  for  repairing  machinery  and  for  substitution  of  some  new 
machinery  for  old  machinery  which  has  to  be  scrapped,  and  it  has 
been  shown  by  experience  that  this  amount  is  required  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  all  the  money  you  have  had 
under  this  head  for  this  year  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Before  this  $250,000  was  granted  on  the  28th  of 
March,  I know  that  practically  every  particle  of  the  preceding  appro- 
priations had  been  all  obhgated  and  probably  woulcf  be  spent  vdthin 
a verv  few  months  or  weeks.  All  the  allotments  had  been  made. 
They  held  out,  I think,  $24,000,  which  had  not  been  spent  and  which 
was  being  held  simply  as  an  emergency  fund  pending  the  passage 
of  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  I know  that  since  the  passage  of  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill,  which  was  only  about  two  weeks  ago,  the 
greater  portion  of  that  amount,  I believe,  has  been  allotted.  I know 
the  estimates  called  for  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
appropriated,  and  they  have  to  be  cut  down.  The  repairs  which 
we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July 
will,  some  of  them,  have  to  be  postponed  until  after  the  1st  of  July. 

AMMONIA,  NITRIC  ACID,  AND  SODILXI  CYANIDE  PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  items  for  the  ammonia  plant  and  the  nitric 
cid  plant  and  the  sodium  cyanide  plant  you  are  omitting? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  language  you  have 
asked  for  repeatedly  in  reference  to  printing  and  binding,  as  follows: 

The  appropriations  herein  made  for  armories  and  arsenals  are  available  for  s\ich 
printing  and  binding  and  blank  books  as  may  be  necessary  in  putting  in  effect  the 
and  blank  books  required  for  use  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with 
objects  of  the  appropriations:  And  provided  further.  That  hereafter  printing,  binding, 
the  appropriations  herein  made  for  armories  and  arsenals  may  be  done  or  procured 
elsewhere  than  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  such  work  can  be  more  advantageously  done  or  procured  locally,  the 
cost  thereof  to  be  paid  from  the  proper  appropriations. 

Is  there  any  special  reason  confronting  you  now  which  has  not 
previously  existed  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

ORDNANCE  ANNEX. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  asking  legislation  relative  to  the  ord- 
nance annex,  as  follows: 

The  legislation  contained  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
fourteen  (act  June  twenty-third,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  Public,  Numbered 
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Three,  page  twenty-four),  providing  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a central  heat- 
ing and  power  plant,  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  building  known  as  the  Ordnance 
Annex,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  shall  be  furnished  with  heat,  light,  and  power  in 
the  same  way  as  indicated  in  that  legislation  for  the  other  Government  buildings 
therein  enumerated. 


What  is  the  reason  for  this  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  I shall  have  to  ask  to  submit  later  a report  upon  that, 
Mr.  Sherley. 

War  Department, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  April  27,  1918. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Sheild, 

Clerk  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  recent  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
I was  requested  to  procure  further  information  regarding  the  request  for  legislation 
relative  to  Ordnance  Annex,  this  matter  appearing  on  page  2578  of  the  manuscript 
report  of  hearings  which  you  furnished  me  for  examination. 

I have  looked  into  this  matter,  and  would  advise  you  that  the  building  known  as  the 
Ordnance  Annex  was  constructed  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  but  no  adequate'  pro- 
vision was  ever  made  for  heating  and  lighting  the  structure.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  as  a storehouse  for  very  old  records  and  files  of  the  Ordnance  Office  to  which 
reference  is  very  frequently  made.  Also  a portion  of  the  building  is  used  as  a car- 
penter shop,  necessitating  in  addition  to  light  and  heat  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
machinery.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the  Ordnance  Department  pays  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  annually,  the  cost  of  40  tons  of  coal  which  is  consumed  in  the 
Winder  Building  and  from  which  the  heating  pipes  lead  to  the  Ordnance  Annex.  It 
is  believed  that  by  connecting  the  Ordnance  Annex  with  the  central  heating  and 
power  plant,  a considerable  expense  will  be  saved  annually  and  that  better  service 
will  be  obtined  than  under  the  present  unsatisfactory  method. 

Truly,  yours, 

S.  E.  Blunt, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Retired. 


Tuesday,  April  30,  1918. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OEOROE  W.  HESS,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hess,  you  are  asking  an  appropriation  of 
$32,060.51  for  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  current  appropriation  for 
the  Botanic  Garden  is  $11,000. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir.  I am  asking  for  an  increase  of  $2,200  to  pay 
skilled  laborers,  an  increase  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  diem,  as  allowed  by 
the  last  appropriation  act.  This  sum  is  not  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

SANITARY  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

The  sum  of  $500  is  asked  for  to  purchase  and  install  sanitary 
drinking  fountains  in  the  buildings  and  about  the  grounds.  The 
system  now  in  vogue  at  the  Botanic  Garden  is  very  antiquated  and 
insanitary,  and  I am  sure  the  Health  Department  would  not  indorse 
it.  Practically  all  of  the  Government  buildings  and  the  several 
reservations  are  being  equipped  with  sanitary  fountains,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  Botanic  Garden  should  have  the  same  improvement  for 
public  safety. 
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REPAIRS  TO  WALKS  AND  ROADWAYS. 

The  sum  of  $3,000  is  asked  for  to  repair  the  walks  and  roadways 
about  the  grounds.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
new  walks  were  laid  around  the  Bartholdi  Fountain  and  the  flower 
bed  just  east  of  it.  This  sum  is  estimated  for  to  continue  the  work 
of  replacing  the  old  cracked  asphalt  paving.  New  walks  wiU  be  laid 
around  the  flower  bed  to  the  west  of  the  Bartholdi  Fountain  and 
thence  to  the  main  walk.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  replace  the 
walks  leading  from  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  gate  to  the  Bartholdi 
Fountain.  I want  to  say  right  here  that  while  this  language  is 
new  walks  and  improvements,  it  means  simply  the  replacing  of  the 
old  walks. 

FLAGSTAFF. 

Five  hundred  dollars  is  asked  for  to  purchase  and  erect  a metal 
flagstaff  in  the  grounds.  I believe  this  to  be  the  only  Government 
reservation  that  does  not  have  a flagstaff.  I have  had  erected  on 
the  main  conservatory  a temporary  flagpole  which  will  serve  until 
we  can  install  the  large  staff.  I have  a sketch  here  showing  the 
flagpole  in  detail. 

REPAIRING  COMFORT  STATIONS. 

For  repairing  and  putting  the  comfort  stations  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion, $1,000  is  estimated.  There  are  six  toilets  located  in  the  various 
greenhouses  and  other  buildings,  but  none  of  them  are  equipped  with 
modern  fixtures,  such  as  washbasins  and  other  necessities.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  a large  number  of  visitors  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  daily,  it  is  imperative  that  these  places  be  put  in  first-class 
condition. 

ADDITIONAL  LIGHTS  FOR  GROUNDS. 

The  sum  of  $15,000  is  estimated  for  to  light  the  gromids.  Owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs,  it  would  seem  wise,  especially 
at  this  time,  to  illuminate  the  Botanic  Garden,  owing  to  its  close 
proximity  to  the  Capitol  Building.  These  figures  were  obtained  after 
consultation  with  Hon.  Elliott  Woods,  Superintendent  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  Grounds. 

An  increase  of  $1,091.10  is  asked  for  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  materials  and  supplies.  It  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the 
increased  cost  of  lumber,  pipes,  fittings,  glass,  and  general  building 
materials. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  number  of  people  who 
visit  the  Botanic  Garden  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  I kept  a record  of  it  last  year,  but  this  year  I have  not. 
I have  been  so  short  of  help  this  year  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
spare  a man  for  that  work.  Last  year  I had  the  watchman  stand  at 
the  entrance,  especially  on  Sundays,  and  keep  count  of  the  people 
who  came  into  the  main  conservatory,  which  we  have  opened  up  to 
visitors  on  Sundays.  They  did  this  with  counting  machines.  If  you 
came  to  the  Botanic  Garden  on  any  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  you 
would  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  people  visiting  there,  especially 
since  there  are  so  many  soldiers  here.  I had  to  put  on  another  extra 
watchman  on  Sundays  to  protect  the  grass  and  the  flowers. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  have  no  lighting  system  now  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  The  only  lighting  system  we  have  consists  of  small 
lights  that  were  placed  around  the  fountain  two  years  ago.  They  are 
small  electric  lights.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  are  on  the  grounds  at  sundown  when  we  have  to  close 
the  gates. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  people  in  there  after  sundown^ 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  We  would  like  to  have  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  I would  like  for  them  to  enjoy  the  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Chairman.  At  night  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir.  I would  like  to  have  a few  lights  there  so  that 
the  people  could  enjoy,  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  evening  just  as 
they  do  other  parks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
lighting  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  From  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Capitol  Building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  estimated  the  cost  at  $15,000? 

Mr.  Hess.  He  estimated  that  with  the  high  cost  of  materials; 
now  it  would  cost  $15,000.  However,  I would  be  willing  to  do 
whatever  work  was  required  in  the  way  of  digging  and  excavating 
with  my  own  men,  and  if  Mr.  Woods  would  furnish  an  electrician, 
and  I am  sure  he  would,  I have  iio  doubt  we  could  reduce  that  cost 
a great  deal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Reduce  it  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  If  I could  get  $8,000  that  would  be  a great  help  along 
this  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is,  you  would  do  $8,000  worth  of  work. 

Mr.  Hess.  I mean  by  that  I would  put  my  own  men  on  the  work. 
I would  not  hire  any  outside  labor  for  the  excavating  work,  and 
that  would  greatly  reduce  the  ultimate  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Which  of  these  items,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most 
important  ? 

Mr.  Hess,  I will  give  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  The 
increase  for  skilled  laborers;  the  increase  for  building  material  to  do 
necessary  repair  work;  the  item  for  putting  toilets  in  a sanitary  con- 
dition; the  item  for  an  electric-lighting  system;  the  item  for  repairs 
to  roadways  and  walks;  the  item  for  a flagstaff,  and  the  item  for 
sanitary  drinking  fountains. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  immediate  need  for  these  footwaljks 
and  roadways  ? 

Mr.  Hess.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 
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Wednesday,  May  8,  1918. 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  CORNELIUS  FORD,  PUBLIC  PRINTER; 

MR.  RUSSEL  0.  BEENE,  ACCOUNTANT,  AND  MR.  ALTON  P. 

TISDEL,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  office  of  the  Pubhc  Printer  you  are  asking 
for  $136,260? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  there  are  some  changes  in  the  items  constituting 
that  sum? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  11  offices.  To  create 
here  means  to  shove  up — to  increase  salaries,  1 at  $2,000,  3 at  $1,800, 
7 at  $1,000,  a total  of  $14,400,  and  provides  for  the  elimination  of 
11,  10  at  $900  and  1 at  $840,  a total  of  $9,840,  or  a net  increase  of 
$4,560.  It  is  intended  to  promote  1 $1,800  clerk  to  $2,000,  4 at 
$1,600  to  $1,800,  4 $1,400  clerks  to  $1,600,  4 $1,200  clerks  to  $1,400, 
4 $1,000  clerks  to  $1,200,  11  $900  clerks  to  $1,000  and  1 clerk  from 
$840  to  $900,  or  a total  of  $4,560. 

We  find  this  condition — clerks  leaving  for  outside  positions.  The 
duties  of  every  clerk  has  increased  to  a very  considerable  extent; 
the  work  that  devolves  upon  them  has  increased — I do  not  know  just 
exactly  the  percentages,  but  later  on  a reference  to  the  output  of 
the  Printing  Office  will  show  to  some  extent  the  increased  work 
caused,  for  instance,  by  the  purchase  of  fuel,  and  in  the  sending  out  of 
proposals  for  bids  on  paper,  now  to  a large  extent  purchased  in  open 
market,  and  the  necessary  work  incident  thereto.  We  have  no 
contract  system  now  for  fuel  and  the  procuring  of  it  is  now  a job. 
When  we  had  contracts  for  paper  and  materials  existing  it  was  simply 
a routine  matter  to  send  your  order  out,  but  now  it  is  a questian 
of  getting  bids  before  an  order  can  be  placed,  the  advertising  of  the 
stock  to  be  purchased,  examining  the  bids,‘  submitting  them  to  the 
Joint  Committee,  then  making  the  awards.  All  of  that  detail  is 
now  brought  about  by  reason  of  having  no  contracts.  The  same 
obtains  as  to  materials.  Heretofore  we  purchased  supphes  under 
contracts,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  prices  we  refused  to  enter 
into  contracts  and  are  now  going  into  the  open  market;  as  a conse- 
q^uence  last  year  large  savings  were  made.  Instead  of  the  work  being 
simply  routine  we  have  to  go  into  the  smallest  details  and  in  many 
cases  we  must  readvertise,  sometimes  more  than  once;  this  has 
brought  a great  deal  of  work  upon  the  clerks.  Another  feature  is 
the  5 and  IG  per  cent  award  by  Congress  for  increases  has  added  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  connection  with  our  pay  rolls.  When  an  em- 
ployee worldng  at  a certain  rate  works  overtime  another  rate  obtains. 
Now,  the  night  rate  may  bring  the  earnings  above  the  10  per  cent 
allowance,  then  the  5 per  cent  allowance  prevails,  or  no  increase,  as 
the  case  may  be,  so  that  in  making  up  the  pay  rolls  for  a pay  period 
consisting  of  12  working  days  there  frequently  is  more  than  a half 
dozen  different  rates  to  be  computed,  which  necessitates  more  work. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  That  will  not  apply  during  the  next  year  if  Congress 
provides  the  SI 20  increase. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  may  not  to  such  an  extent,  however,  we  will  have  to 
carry  that  separate  and  we  will  still  have  the  up-and-down  rates. 
For  instance,  a woman  may  be  in  the  folding  division  or  in  the  bindery 
at  the  rate  of  27^  cents  an  hour;  certain  work  comes  in,  somebody 
is  sick  or  resigns  and  we  place  this  woman  on  a machine  which  pays 
her  30  or  35  cents;  she  may  be  on  that  machine  two  days  or  she  may 
be  on  it  only  8 houis.  You  see  that  changes  her  rate  and  it  is  an 
up-and-down  proposition.  Reverting  again  to  the  fuel  proposition. 
The  General  Supply  Committee  formerly  made  the  contracts  for 
coal  for  the  Piinting  Office.  The  Fuel  Administration  now  handles 
the  matter  of  fuel  and  no  contracts  are  made.  They  designate  cer- 
tain mines  from  which  the  coal  is  to  come;  there  is  a certain  price 
allowed  per  ton  at  the  mine  and  that  is  one  thing;  then  we  have  to 
take  up  with  the  railroads  the  question  of  freight,  and  that  is  another 
thing;  then  we  have  to  take  up  the  hauling  of  it  from  the  station, 
or  wherever  the  coal  is  dumped,  to  the  Printing  Office,  and  that  is 
another  item.  Then  we  must  take  up  the  railroad  proposition  of 
car  service  as  to  coal,  paper,  and  other  out-of-town  purchases.  We 
have  now  on  the  road  some  60  or  70  cars  of  paper.  vSome  of  that 
paper  has  been  in  transit  since  March.  We  daily  communicate  with 
the  railroad;  we  communicate  with  the  railroad  commission,  and  they 
take  it  up  and  send  out  an  order  as  to  the  expediting  of  delivery  of 
various  shipments  urgently  needed.  We  have  to  find  out  about  the 
supplying  of  cars;  we  have  to  route  them;  we  have  to  communicate 
with  the  consignor,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  car  and  wffien  the  same  was  forwarded ; then  we  have  to  follow 
that  up;  we  find  it  in  a jam  somewhere,  and  then  we  have  to  go  to 
the  railroad  people  and  get  them  busy  on  its  release.  So  all  of  this 
has  brought  about  an  immense  amount  of  detail  that  we  never 
had  in  the  Printing  Office  before.  We  have  tried  to  overcome  it  by 
speeding  up  and  extra  duty.  I received  a list  to-day  of  5,000  hours 
of  overtime  which  has  been  worked  by  the  various  clerks  paid  by 
the  day  and  at  per  annum  rates,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  pay 
for  that  overtime;  they  are  legislative  and  can  not  receive  any  pay 
for  it  while  other  employees  are  paid  20  per  cent  additional  to  regular 
rates  for  overtime  or  night  w^ork. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Ford,  to  what  extent  does  that  additional  work 
mean  new  clerks — and  you  are  asking  for  some  new  clerks — and  to 
what  extent  does  it  actually  and  continuously  increase  the  duties  of 
the  clerks  in  whose  behalf  you  are  asking  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  all  of  that  detail  adds  to 
the  amount  of  work.  I am  informed  it  is  more  than  50  per  cent,  and 
increases  requested  are  less  than  10  per  cent.  And  one  of  the  main 
points  about  increases  of  clerks  is  this 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  I am  not  speaking  of  the  increase  of 
clerks. 

Mr.  Ford.  I mean  of  the  salaries  of  clerks.  For  instance,  $1,000 
clerks  have  left  us,  because  they  could  secure  employment  in  other 
departments  at  $1,200,  and  I know  of  cases  where  some  of  our  $720 
clerks  that  left  us  have  received,  to  start  with,  $1,100.  Just  previous 
of  course  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  stopping  them  from  getting 
increased  salaries  within  the  period  of  one  year,  but  they  can,  as  I 
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understand  it,  resign,  and  take  a new  examination,  get  an  appoint- 
ment and  in  three  months  they  can  then  get  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
crease. Yesterday  I received  the  resignation  of  one  of  our  clerks, 
who  is  going  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  I asked  him  why  and  he 
said,  can  get  $1,600  to  start.”  You  can  ask  anybody  who  needs 
clerks  and  they  will  tell  you  their  trouble  is  that  they  can  not  get 
clerks.  They  can  not  get  clerks  unless  they  pay  them  good  money, 
and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  clerks  we  have  got  to  pay  higher  salaries. 
We  have  had  1,767  resignations  or  separations  in  the  Printing  Office 
dm’ing  the  9 months  ended  March  31  last. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  that  correspond  with  previous  years  ? 

^Ir.  Ford.  An  increase  of  about  652  per  cent.  Of  course,  in  that 
regard  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  number  who  have  gone 
into  the  draft.  You  take  our  high-class  clerks,  and  they  are  going 
into  other  lines.  One  man  went  to  a big  printing  concern  in  New 
York;  he  was  receiving  $2,000,  he  gets  $3,000  there.  Here  is  another 
case.  On  the  15th  of  this  month  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  account- 
ing division,  ^Ir.  Bur  G.  Williams,  a technical  man  of  many  years 
experience  now  getting  $1,600  and  booked  for  an  early  promotion, 
leaves;  he  is  going  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  the  other  side;  he  is  going 
to  do  duty  for  them.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill.  In  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  our  resignations  show  that  the  reason  assigned  for 
resigning  is  the  question  of  more  money.  I can  not  get  experienced 
and  good  clerks  and  we  have  got  to  make  it  so  that  those  remaining 
will  stay,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  to  give  them  increases. 

Mr.* Byrnes.  This  recapitulation  shows  that  while  you  create 
11  positions  you  omit  11,  so  that  under  this  item  there  is  really 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks — is  that  right  ? 

^Ir.  Ford.  Under  the  original  estimate  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  increasing  the  number  of  yom’  clerks, 
but  you  propose  by  these  changes  to  increase  the  compensation  of 
the  clerks  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  we  want  to  make  increases  for  them  so  that  they 
can  go  up  and  we  can  hold  them. 

INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

^Ii\  Byrne,s.  You  propose  to  increase  the  compensation  of  the 
Public  Printer  from  $5,500  to  $6,000  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  we  believe  we  are  entitled  to  that  increase, 
and  I hope  that  after  I get  thi’ough  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me.  The  House  favorably  passed  upon  that  once — think  it  was 
practically  a unanimous  vote — and  the  Senate  did  likewise ; however, 
it  was  not  at  the  same  session.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  who  is  a bureau  chief,  is  now  receiving 
$6,000,  and  that  office  has  paid  that  much  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  House  and  the 
Se  ' ' " ' 't  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  paymaster’s 
guard  from  $1,000  to  $1,200? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  and  in  that  case  it  is  also  due  to  increased  work. 
We  have  over  5,000  people  on  the  pay  roll.  We  have  a paymaster. 
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an  assistant,  and  this  paymaster’s  guard.  We  pay  in  money  twice 
a month  and  the  three  of  them  go  to  the  Treasury,  get  the  money, 
come  back,  count  it  and  verify  it,  and  with  conditions  existing  as  I 
explained  heretofore  it  is  something  of  a job.  I question  whether 
there  are  any  three  men  anywhere  in  the  service  to-day  who  can 
handle  the  work  they  are  handling  and  have  it  done  on  time  and  in 
the  satisfactory  manner  they  do  it.  This  man  is  practically  a clerk. 
Of  course,  he  goes  with  the  paymaster  as  a guard  to  the  Treasury, 
but  he  does  much  work  of  a semi-clerical  nature,  and  he  must  do 
that  or  I would  have  to  have  another  man  as  clerk  in  that  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  to  increase  the  salary  of  one  telephone 
operator  from  $720  to  $900  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  so  we  can  hold  good  telephone  operators. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  paying  all  of  your  operators  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  now  paying  $720  and  $600,  the  $720  being  paid 
to  the  chief  operator,  and  this  increase  to  $900  is  for  the  chief  operator. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
three  assistant  telephone  operators  from  $600  to  $720. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  When  you  consider  that  we  have  about  38,000 
calls  going  over  that  switchboard  a month  you  will  see  that  there  is 
some  work  to  do;  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  increased  work  over 
the  switchboard  by  reason  of  the  establishment  of  these  new  commis- 
sions and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  has  come  into  the  office, 
and  when  I consider  the  amount  of  business  we  carry  on  I am  sur- 
prised we  get  anybody,  and  I do  not  think  the  telephone  company, 
in  proportion  to  the  calls  handled,  could  get  efficient  operators  to 
work  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  take  into  consideration,  when  you  recom- 
mended these  increases,  the  statutory  provision  of  $120  a year? 

Mr.  Ford.  I understood  that,  Mr.  Mondell;  I believe  two  years 
ago  that  was  brought  to  my  attention,  when  I made  these  same 
recommendations;  perhaps  it  was  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I refer  to  the  statutory  provision  of  this  year  for 
an  additional  $120  to  aU  receiving  less  than  $2,500. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  take  that  into  consideration? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  evidently  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Mondell 
refers  to.  These  estimates  were  framed  last  faU,  and  the  legislation 
Mr.  Mondell  is  now  talking  about  has  just  gone  through  the  House 
and  through  the  Senate,  being  now  in  conference.  That  legislation 
was  not  introduced  until  about  60  days  ago  and  what  Mr.  Mondell 
asks  is  whether  you  took  this  legislation  into  consideration  when 
you  were  making  up  the  estimates  last  fall. 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  but  last  fall  the  legislation  provided  for  5 and  10 
per  cent  increases,  and  I had  that  in  mind.  All  of  my  increases  are 
irrespective  of  the  proposed  $120  increase  and  the  5 and  10  per  cent 
increases  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  this  increase  of  $120  would  give  these 
assistant  tele^one  operators  $720  instead  of  $600. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  they  are  getting  the  10  per  cent  increases  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  getting  $60  by  way  of  increase  but  under 
the  proposed  legislation  they  would  get  $120. 
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Mr.  Ford.  Yes.  I have  had  the  girls  come  before  me,  and  I do 
not  know  how  many  telephone  operators  we  have  had  the  last  year, 
but  I know  we  have  had  several  and  we  are  in  the  position  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  have  any  mistakes  made,  because  if  there  are  any 
mistakes  made  down  there,  there  is  trouble  all  over,  especially  if  it 
pertains  to  Congress;  the  departments  we  can  get  along  with,  but 
when  it  comes  to  Members  of  Congress,  you  have  got  to  show  them. 
I have  some  data  which  I thought  the  committee  would  like  to 
consider,  showing  our  increased  operations  and  also  showing  the  merit 
of  the  increases.  I will  state  in  passing  that  despite  these  increases 
for  which  we  are  asking,  and  the  probability  of  having  to  make  some 
more  increases  from  the  lump  sum  next  year,  we  have  again  reduced 
the  cost  of  printing  in  the  printing  office,  which  will  amount  to  about 
$500,000  a year.  Congress  and  the  departments  will  get  the  benefit 
of  this  reduction  unless  unforeseen  contingencies  arise. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  basing  these  increases,  in  the  main,  on 
increased  work  and  increased  responsibility  placed  on  these  par- 
ticular clerks  and  officials. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  with  the  addition  that  it  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  hold  the  good  clerks ; there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  it. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  some  of  the 
lower-grade  clerks  if  they  can  not  be  secured  through  the  Civil  Service, 
by  bringing  in  details  from  the  productive  force.  We  now  have  nine 
details  in  clerical  positions,  and  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  work 
out  if  we  did  not  have  them;  however,  we  can  keep  them  only  a 
limited  time  and  it  is  not  best  to  have  to  resort  to  this  method. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  supplemental  estimate  you  are  asking  for 
an  additional  $9,560,  ‘‘Salaries,  office  of  the  Public  Printer.’’ 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  for  extra  clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  extra  clerks,  for 
which  you  ask  this  $9,560? 

Mr.  Ford.  We  find  we  can  not  get  the  work  out,  can  not  do  the 
work  with  the  force  we  have.  As  I have  said,  we  have  nine  details 
in  the  various  divisions  now,  and  we  have  them  there  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  with  our  work.  We  have  a considerable  number  of  clerks 
who  are  working  overtime,  and  have  been  doing  so  for  more  than  a 
year.  Leave  has  been  curtailed.  Everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  prevent  delays  in  office  routine  absolutley  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  nine  clerks  in  this  item  and  one 
messenger. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  and  all  of  that  is  covered  by  what  I said  before  in 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  we  are  doing,  and  all  of  this  detail 
we  have  got  to  carry  on.  You  will  understand  how  our  work  has 
increased  when  you  consider  that  our  purchases  used  to  run  from 
$2,100,000  to  $2,300,000,  and  this  year  they  will  run  close  to 
$6,250,000,  largely  open-market  purchases,  and  necessitating  ap- 
proximately 62  per  cent  more  work  than  by  previous  methods  of 
annual  contracts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  compared  with 

Mr.  Ford  (interposing).  We  are  doing  business  at  the  rate  of  over 
$1,100,000  per  month.  Where  we  used  to  have  a payroll  at  this 
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time  of  the  year  approximating  $14,000  a day,  it  is  now  $17,500  a 
day.  That  refers  to  our  lump-sum  earnings,  what  we  call  printing 
and  binding.  Our  purchases  have  increased  more  than  209  per  cent 
over  last  year.  Where  we  used  to  do  a repay  printing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,000,000  a year,  we  are  now  doing  repay  work  in  excess 
of  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  has  increased  to  that  extent  since  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing  since — well,  I guess 
our  largest  increases  began  somewhere  around  September  or  October; 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  your  repay  business  amount  to  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  $1,710,906.87. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  it  amount  to  for  10  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Beene.  In  excess  of  $3,644,000,  and  be  around  $4,300,000  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  that  your  total  estimate  mider  this  item  is 
$145,820,  instead  of  $136,260? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

OFFICE  OF  DEPUTY  PUBLIC  PRINTER. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Public  Printer  you  are 
asking  $10,780,  instead  of  $10,180,  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
current  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  one  clerk  at  $1,600  in  lieu  of  one  clerk  at  $1,200, 
an  increase  of  $400,  and  one  clerk  at  $1,400  in  lieu  of  one  clerk  at 
$1,200,  an  increase  of  $200,  and  a total  increase  of  $600.  We  trans- 
ferred one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Work 
to  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Public  Printer.  We  had  to  do  that.  We 
had  a clerk  there  who  was  getting  $1,200  but  he  could  not  fill  the  biU. 
I shifted  him  to  another  position,  and  put  this  clerk  in  there,  and 
he  was  getting  $1,500  as  clerk  m the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Work,  and  this  includes  an  increase  of  $100  for  him. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Before  that  time  a $1,200  clerk  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  then  you  found  it  necessary  to  make  the  salary 
$1,600? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  that  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  added  work; 
he  has  charge  of  transportation  and  has  duties  in  connection  with  the 
embargo  and  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  railroads.  Added  duties 
have  come  to  the  Deputy  Public  Printer  in  the  matter  of  inspections. 
The  Deputy  Public  Printer  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  inspections, 
and  that  board  inspects  everything  that  comes  into  the  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  has  done  that  all  the  time,  though. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  he  has  not  had  the  inspections  they  have  now. 
Heretofore  we  had  annual  contracts  and  there  were  certain  specifica- 
tions drawn  that  had  to  be  followed,  but  now  we  have  samples  sub- 
mitted with  each  purchase  and  that  makes  more  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  now  have  a 
clerk  in  this  office,  filling  one  of  the  two  positions  you  are  going  to 
advance,  who  is  a $1,500  clerk,  and  that  you  desire  to  make  his 
salary  $1,600. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  paid  from  the  lump  sum  and  is  not  on 
the  statutory  roll. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  are  increasing  by 
this  legislation  one  clerk  to  the  extent  of  $100? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  and  the  other  $200. 

WATCH  FORCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  watch  force,  you  are  asking  $49,080. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  the  same  thing,  although  I ought  to  ask  for  a 
larger  watch  force  on  account  of  the  way  things  are  now,  but  I am 
using  details.  We  had  a couple  of  guards  at  the  door  and  since  the 
office  has  been  closed  I have  utihzed  those  guards. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  enable  the  Pubhc  Printer  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  granting  hohdays  and  the  executive  order  grantmg 
hah  holidays  with  pay  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  you  are  asking  for  $215,000  instead  of  $180,000,  which  you 
had  last  year.  You  also  had,  however,  a deficiency  of  $40,000. 
Then  you  are  also  asking  in  your  supplemental  estimate  for  $31,500 
additional  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  reason  we  have  to  ask  for  that  is  on  account  of 
the  increased  number  of  people  we  have  now,  over  1,000,  since  these 
estimates  were  drawn  up. 

kir.  Byrnes.  Have  you  increased  your  force  1,000  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  purely  a mathematical  computation  based 
on  the  size  of  your  force,  and  if  the  size  of  your  force  is  as  }^ou  esti- 
mate it  to  be,  you  will  have  to  pa}^  out  this  sum  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes;  the  holidays  we  have  got  to  meet.  Of  course,  on 
the  leave  question  that  is  a different  proposition.  The  leave  can  not 
be  figured  out  in  advance,  because  no  one  gets  paid  for  leave  until 
they  earn  it.  What  we  are  paying  this  year  was  earned  last  year. 
Next  year  when  we  come  in  with  the  estimates,  of  course,  we  will  have 
to  have  a larger  appropriation  if  we  have  more  people  employed. 

LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  Leaves  of  absence,”  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $500,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $120,000.  What  is  the 
explanation  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  That  is  for  the  increased  number  of  people  we  have, 
and  increased  rates  on  account  of  large  night  work.  Leave  is  based 
on  rates  of  pay  received  when  the  leave  was  bemg  earned.  It  is  a 
minimum  estimate. 

Mr.  Ford.  I do  not  Imow  whether  you  understand  the  system  of 
leave  which  we  have  in  the  Printing  Office  or  not.  EvQiy  person  who 
works  in  the  Printing  Office  earns  every  month  two  and  one-half  days’ 
leave.  Now,  that  leave  is  not  available  until  next  year  unless  the 
person  dies  or  resigns,  and  then  the  leave  is  paid.  You  understand, 
if  we  have  an  increased  force  and  many  of  them  resign  they  all  may 
have  earned  10  or  20  days’  leave.  When  they  separate  from  the 
service  the  law  is  they  are  entitled  to  their  pro  rata  leave,  and  it  is 
then  paid. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  was  this  estimate  of  $500,000  arrived  at  ? Was 
it  by  a mathematical  calculation  on  the  number  you  have  there  this 
year  who  will  be  entitled  to  leave  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  earning  that  leave  now.  We  also 
estimate  a certain  percentage  will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who  resign  or  die  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1919  and  must  be  paid  pro 
rata  leave  earned  that  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  bave  already  this  year  taken  care  of  those  who 
have  resigned  or  died. 

Mr.  Beene.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  figure  on  the  same  basis  for  the  num- 
ber of  people  we  expect  to  have  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  what  percentage  has  the  number  of  your  force 
increased  this  year  over  the  preceding  year  ? 

. Mr.  Beene.  By  about  25  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the  increase  of 
the  force,  the  number  now  working  at  night  rates  makes  for  larger 
leave  payments. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  your  increase  has  only  been  25  per  cent,  you  should 
not  have  such  an  increase  as  you  have  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  more  than  an  increase  of  33 J per  cent. 

Mr.  Beene.  Yes;  but  this  5 and  10  per  cent  that  the  employees 
receive  is  an  indefinite  appropriation,  and  they  are  earning  leave  on 
that  as  well  as  the  largely  augmented  night  earnings.  We  have  to 
pay  them  accordingly.  You  will  find  it  will  exceed  the  $500,000 
requested. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  a man  works  there  at  75  cents  an  hour  for  one  month 
he  has  earned  two  and  one-half  days’  leave  at  75  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  state  of  this  appropriation  ? 
Are  you  going  to  have  any  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Beene.  Very  little.  We  figure  on  using  practically'  all  of  it. 
If  the  employees  could  be  permitted  to  take  their  leave  the  available 
balance  would  be  entirely  exhausted.  We  usually  turn  back  two  or 
three  thousand  doUars  and  sometimes  even  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  What  causes  that  fluctuation  is  the  number  of  separa- 
tions in  the  year.  If  we  have  very  few  separations  in  the  year  we 
stand  a very  good  chance  to  have  some  surplus,  but  if  we  have  many 
separations  we  are  bound  to  stand  a much  smaller  chance,  because  a 
number  of  the  employees  do  not  always  take  their  fuU  leave,  but 
when  they  resign  or  separate  from  the  service,  of  course  they  take  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  their  leave  credit  go  on  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  They  have  got  to  take  it  before  the  1st  of  July,  and 
any  leave  on  the  books  after  the  30th  of  June  is  wiped  out. 

Note. — In  considering  the  increased  appropriations  requested  under  the  heads  of 
“Office  of  the  Public  Printer,”  ‘‘Office  of  the  Deputy  Public  Printer,”  “Holiday,” 
and  “Leave  of  Absence,”  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  output  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  has  more  than  doubled  since  war  was  declared  when  com- 
pared with  averages  for  the  same  period  \inder  normal  conditions. 

Repay  work  has  been  produced  and  delivered  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  of  $3,644,489.06,  and  will  probably  exceed  $4,300,000 
for  the  entire  year.  This  is  approximately  152  per  cent  in  excess  of  repay  work  for  the 
previous  year  and  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  force  of  approximately  25  per  cent 
and  augmented  earnings  of  over  41  per  cent  by  that  part  of  the  force  paid  from  printing 
and  binding  funds.  Add  to  this  increase  the  increase  in  the  allotment  of  about 
$3,000,000,  and  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  administrative  and  clerical  work, 
a?,  well  as  holiday  and  leave  pay,  is  without  question. 
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I am  forced  to  submit  supplemental  estimates  by  existing  conditions  of  governmental 
activity  which  gives  every  indication  of  augmentation  rather  than  reduction  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  1919. 

These  estimates  are  minimum  figures  and  if  reduced  it  will  seriously  embarrass  the 
office  to  hold  expenditures  the  first  six  months  to  one-half  the  appropriation  as  required 
by  law. 

PUBLIC  PKIXTING,  PAPER,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  public  printing,  public  binding, 
and  paper  for  public  printing  and  binding,  etc.,  you  estimated 
$5,889,247  and  you  have  a supplemental  estimate  of  $2,337,122.60, 
which  makes  a total  of  $8,236,370.  Let  us  have  the  explanation  of 
this  increase. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  have  an  increase  there  of  $829,548.68  in  salaries  and 
wages,  brought  about  by  an  increased  force  employed  and  some 
increases  made,  and  by  overtime.  We  are  running  now  24  hours  a 
day.  We  are  running  three  8-hour  shifts  and  some  two  12-hour 
shifts.  There  will  have  to  be  some  more  increases  made — for  instance, 
the  machinists  are  asking  for  80  cents  an  hour.  They  were  getting 
55  cents  and  we  raised  them  to  60  cents  a year  ago,  and  last  February 
we  raised  them  to  65  cents,  and  they  now  want  80  cents.  The  elec- 
tricians are  asking  for  the  same  amount,  and  the  carpenters  are 
asking  for  increases,  and  also  the  laborers.  And  by  the  way,  we 
increased  the  laborers  during  the  past  }^ear  20  cents  a day  and  made 
it  $2.20  instead  of  $2,  and  with  the  10  per  cent  that  makes  it  $2.42, 
but  we  are  not  keeping  the  laborers  even  with  this  increase.  Most 
of  our  resignations  have  been  along  that  line,  because  outsiders  are 
offering  $3  and  $4  a day. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  To  what  extent  is  your  increased  estimate  based 
on  contemplated  increases  of  pay  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Approximately  $li0,000.  The  main  thmg  is  to  main- 
tain the  running  of  the  shop  24  hours  a da}'.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a 
day  proposition  even  if  Congress  adjourns,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
always  will  continue  to  be  a day  and  night  proposition,  and  this 
increase  is  asked  to  continue  the  night  work.  We  have  got  to  do  it. 
You  know  there  is  a 20  per  cent  extra  charge  added  to  our  salaries  for 
night  work.  Anybody  who  works  after  5 o’clock  at  night  and  until 
8 o’clock  in  the  morning  receives  20  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  day 
rate. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Are  there  a good  many  of  your  employees  who 
desire  night  work  on  account  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Ford.  There  are  quite  a few  of  them,  and  that  is  one  of  my 
troubles.  When  Congress  adjourned  and  we  used  to  take  off  the 
Record  force  or  the  night  force,  one  of  my  troubles  was  to  meet  all 
the  kicks  and  letters  I used  to  receive  from  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  asking  why  John  Jones,  for  instance,  was  taken  off  of 
night  work.  The  Printing  Office,  as  I say,  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
day  shop,  even  though  present  conditions  cease.  We  have  proven 
conclusively  that  we  can  do  work  as  cheaply  and  as  quickly  and  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  outside  concerns,  and  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  that  we  could  not  do  it  has  been  refuted,  and 
if  anybody  brings  it  to  my  attention  I will  show  figures  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  That  being  so,  we  are  gomg  to  do  all  the  printing  of  the 
Government,  which  wiU  mean  a night  and  day  force.  I would  like 
also  to  state  that  I saw  a statement  of  a Senator  that  the  percentage 
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of  work  done  for  the  departments  was  four  times  the  amount  of  work 
for  Congress,  and  some  other  Senator  questioned  that  statement. 
I would  like  to  say  now  that  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  Printing 
Office  is  $10, 000, 000  for  departments  as  against  $2,000,000  for 
Congress,  which  makes  it  fiv^  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  since  we  started  in  on  Government  propa- 
ganda and  general  information  work? 

Mr.  Ford.  No,  not  exactly.  As  to  a large  proportion  of  it,  yes; 
but  it  has  been  for  some  years  at  least  nearly  3 to  1.  I would  like  to 
state  some  of  the  activities  we  have  done  there  during  the  past  year 
which  would  explain  this  estimate  to  a great  degree,  and  I think  the 
committee  ought  to  have  the  information.  I will  insert  it  at  this 
point  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  placed  upon  the  Government  Printing  Office  by  war  activi- 
ties, the  following  short  summary  of  part  of  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  present  year  is  presented. 

During  the  past  year  work  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  has 
increased  enormously  on  account  of  war  activities  in  the  various 
departments  and  newly  created  bureaus  of  the  Government.  The 
quantity  of  printing  and  binding  demanded  of  this  office  was  so  great, 
and  the  demands  of  delivery  so  urgent,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
reorganize  practically  the  entire  force  on  a 24-hour  working  basis, 
divided  into  shifts;  it  was  only  by  means  of  such  organization  that 
it  became  possible  to  deliver  the  goods.  This  was  followed  by  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  methods  of  production,  with  a view  of  fur- 
nishing suitable  work  in  an  extremely  limited  time;  this  was  accom- 
plished by  closely  studying  each  large  order  received,  and,  with  co- 
operation of  departments,  making  necessary  changes  in  size,  style  of 
binding,  etc.,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  work  to  high-speed  presses, 
and  the  use  of  such  materials  as  could  be  easily  and  quickly  obtained. 
Many  economies  were  in  this  way  effected  on  some  large  orders — as, 
for  instance:  Substitution  of  ink  lettering  for  gold  lettering,  elimina- 
tion of  coloring  the  edges  of  books,  using  cloth  in  place  of  fabrikoid, 
buckram  in  place  of  sheep,  fabrikoid  in  place  of  leather,  etc. 

Some  of  the  principal  pieces  of  work  in  connection  with  war  activi- 
ties were:  Registration  cards,  25,000,000;  certificates  of  registration, 
18,000,000;  various  cloth-bound  manuals,  approximately  1,000,000; 
posters,  approximately  10,000,000;  cards,  orders,  slips,  bills  of  fare, 
discharges,  furloughs,  warrants,  etc.,  approximately  1,000,000,000; 
questionnaire,  Provost-Marshal  General’s  Office,  12,500,000;  co-ver 
sheets  for  questionnaire,  12,500,000;  notice  of  classification,  27,000,- 
000;  notice  of  final  classification,  15,000,000;  physical  examination 
sheets,  15,000,000;  property  return,  5,000,000;  thrift  cards,  59,000,- 
000;  saving-stamp  primer,  21,000,000;  liberty  loan  primer,  8,000,000; 
speeches,  circulars,  and  similar  literature  covering  liberty  loan  propo- 
sition, approximately  100,000,000.  These  items  represent  but  a few 
of  the  large  orders  received  for  emergency  work;  altogether,  this 
office  handled  68,320  different  jobs,  including  routine  work. 

Although  figures  running  into  millions  of  copies  show  an  enormous 
output,  but  a faint  idea  is  gained  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
formed, until  the  character  and  operations  entering  into  the  product 
are  considered. 

The  Official  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, is  in  reality  a daily  newspaper,  varying  in  size  from  8 to  40 
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pages:  115,000  copies  are  printed  and  mailed  from  this  office  every 
day.  The  questionnaire,  as  originally  dravm  up  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  to  make  a 32-page  pamphlet.  The  Public  Printer  per- 
sonalty took  up  the  matter  with  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s 
Office,  and  convinced  them  that  a large  saving  could  be  accomplished 
and  requisite  delivery  be  made  if  the  size  of  page  was  reduced  and 
job  limited  to  16  pages.  Upon  these  changes  being  authorized,  I 
went  into  the  open  market  and  succeeded  in  placing  orders  for  nec- 
essary paper  at  such  a figure  as  effected  a saving  of  over  $200,000  in 
stock  alone;  12,500,000  copies  were  delivered  in  record  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  was  the  saving  on  printing  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Well,  I do  not  know  how  much  the  saving  on  the  print- 
ing was.  I did  not  go  into  that  so  deeply,  but  I know  that  it  must 
have  run  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of,  I should  say,  $280,000, 
or  close  to  $300,000.  That  is  one  item  that  we  had  down  there. 

Some  large  work  was  entirely  redrafted  when  it  reached  this  office, 
as  only  by  such  action  could  a serviceable  job  be  furnished  in  a stated 
time.  Without  casting  reflection  upon  any  one,  it  can  be  truthfully 
stated  that  vuthout  the  help  and  expert  advice  given  by  officials  in 
this  office  some  of  the  printing  ordered  by  newly  organized  bureaus 
would  have  been  ver}^  unsatisfactory  and  delayed  in  completion. 

All  of  this  emergency  work  was  in  addition  to  the  regular  routine 
work  of  the  various  departments.  Our  machinists  were  directed  to 
make  numerous  changes  in  various  productive  machines,  in  order  to 
accomplish  which  they  worked  long  periods  of  overtime  and  on 
Sunday;  in  this  way  an  increased  output  was  secured.  Every 
employee  m this  office  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  exerted 
ever}^  energy,  the  result  being  a per  capita  production  far  in  excess 
of  any  previous  record. 

COMPARISON  OF  FISCAL  YEARS  1916  AND  1918. 

The  fiscal  year  1916  was  a normal  period  in  so  far  as  the  work 
of  the  office  was  concerned,  and  the  following  comparison  of  the 
output  of  that  year  vuth  the  present  fiscal  year  (closing  months  of 
this  year  estimated)  shows  the  vast  increase  in  output : 


Average  number  emploj’ees  working 

Total  cbarges  for  printing  and  bindmg 

Total  number  of  ems  set 

Homs  of  time  work  in  composing  sections . 

Electrotype  and  stereotype 

Postal  cards  printed 

Forms  sent  to  press 

Actual  impressions  in  maiti  press  room 

Chargeable  impressions  in  main  pressroom. 

Sheets  folded  by  machine 

Signatmes  gathered  by  machine 

Tips  made  by  machine 

Copies  wire-stitched 

Copies  paper-covered 

Books  and  pamphlets  trimmed 

Sheets  cut 

Books  rounded  and  backed 

Books  cased  m 

Number  of  indexes 

Sheets  passed  through  ruling  machine 

Signatmes  sewed 

Sheets  pimched 


1916 

1918 

Increase. 

3,129 

4,035 

Per  cent. 
29 

86,201,864.42 

811,922,834.14 

92 

2,292,033,400 

2,431,670, 300 

6 

238, 605 

294,669 

23 

12, 605, 852 

15,391,936 

22 

1,033,796,400 

1,122,261,556 

84 

168, 204 

268,212 

59 

369, 782, 716 

840, 213, 603 

127 

1,027.343,170 

3, 528, 957, 656 

2434 

145, 169, 177 

299,040,214 

106 

105, 875, 149 

231,963,655 

119 

10,675,697 

19,965,416 

87 

35, 918, 905 

112,049, 829 

212 

8, 227, 731 

18, 961, 145 

130 

66, 807, 262 

248,998,197 

273 

240,245,891 

541, 281, 165 

125 

1, 614, 145 

3, 649, 512 

126 

1, 621, 037 

3,480,449 

115 

147,527 

188, 507 

28 

25,389,791 

72,575, 103 

186 

85,476,262 

129,238,447 

51 

33, 546, 128 

68,356,223 

104 
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CHARGES  FOR  WORK. 

Existing  conditions  have  been  responsible  for  a speeding  up  of  the 
work  to  such  a point  where  it  met  and  then  overcame  the  decided 
increases  in  operating  expense  which  were  caused  by  the  advance  in 
prices  of  supplies  used  in  printing  and  binding,  and  particularly  the 
added  expense  due  to  the  necessity  of  overtime  and  night  work  in 
most  all  divisions.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  current  fiscal 
year  the  charges  for  work  remained  the  same  as  during  1916;  these 
prices  were,  in  practically  all  cases,  less  than  what  was  charged  by 
the  leading  employing  printers  in  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
their  own  published  scale  of  prices  as  revised  to  January  1,  1918. 
For  instance,  the  charge  in  this  office  for  hand  composition  per  hour 
is  31  per  cent  less;  for  linotype  composition  per  hour  is  12  per  cent 
less;  for  monotype  composition,  is  12  per  cent  less;  for  miscellaneous 
bindery  work,  is  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  less;  for  electro- 
type and  stereotype  work,  is  approximately  25  per  cent  less;  for 
handling  stock,  is  50  per  cent  less;  and  for  presswork,  is  at  least  50 
per  cent  less. 

REDUCTION  IN  SCALE  OF  PRICES. 

On  April  1 of  this  year,  in  the  face  of  advancing  cost  in  this  office 
and  advancing  prices  charged  by  commercial  printers,  I ordered  a 
reduction  in  the  scale  of  charges  as  applied  to  all  printing  and  binding 
produced  in  the  Government  Fruiting  Office;  this  reduction  will 
amount  to  approximately  $500,000  in  one  year’s  time,  and  was  made 
possible  entirely  by  increased  efficiency.  I feel  that  the  initiative 
and  energy  displayed  by  the  employees  in  the  discharge-  of  their 
duties  should  be  recognized  by  conservative  increase  in  compensation. 

I am  convinced  that  if  the  mcreases  I have  recommended  be  granted 
the  Government  printing  and  binding  produced  in  this  office  would 
still  be  furnished  at  a lower  price  than  is  charged  by  commercial 
plants,  even  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  restore  our  scale  of 
prices  to  its  status  of  March  31  of  this  year.  However,  I am  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  such  improvement  m machiner}^  and  equipment 
as  I now  contemplate  within  the  appropriation,  no  such  action  would 
become  necessary. 

To  summarize  the  whole  proposition,  I can  but  state  that  it  is 
vitally  important  and  essential  to  the  .good  of  the  service  that  the 
full  working  forces  be  maintained  at  all  times,  in  order  to  properly 
handle  the  work.  Resignations  from  this  office  are  at  the  rate  of 
150  a month,  and  a great  many  of  them  are  by  reason  of  better  in- 
ducements elsewhere.  In  endeavoring  to  fill  these  vacancies  many 
appointments  are  declined  because  of  lower  pay  than  is  offered  else- 
where; that  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  forces  the  wage  scale 
absolutely  must  be  equal  to  that  in  effect  in  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  increases  asked  for  should 
be  granted. 

Byrnes.  Let  us  get  a line  on  what  you  base  your  estimate  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  the  first  place,  on  increased  output. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  estimate  the  increased  output  to  be  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  ? 
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Ml'.  Foed.  Instead  of  S8, 000, 000  worth  of  work,  we  estimate 
$12,000,000  worth  of  work.  Our  figures  are  based  wholly  on  the  way 
we  are  running  now. 

^Ir.  Byexes.  How  is  that,  or  how  are  you  running  now  ? 

^^Ir.  Foed.  We  are  running  on  a pay  roll  of  $17,500  per  day,  and 
an  output  of  over  $1,000,000  per  month. 

^Ii'.  Byexes.  That  would  be  $12,000,000,  a year? 

^Ii’.  Foed.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Byexes.  A^d  you  estimate  that  for  the  next  fiscal  year  you 
will  continue  at  that  rate,  or  will  increase  ? 

Mr.  Foed.  Yes,  sir;  or  may  increase. 

^Ir.  Byexes.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  what 
departments  you  are  doing  this  prmting  for,  and  the  amounts  in- 
volved, as,  for  instance,  the  amount  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  amount  for  the  Fuel  Admmistration,  the  amount  for  the  Food 
Administration,  etc.  ? 

^Ii’.  Foed.  I can  give  you  the  total  right  here.  They  are  estimat- 
ing for  allotment  printing  $9,188,550. 

Ml’.  Byexes.  Have  you  a statement  there  showing  the  various 
dejiartments  and  what  their  estimates  are  ^ 

ill’.  Foed.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that  for  Congress,  the  State  De- 
partment, War,  Navy,  Interior,  and  other  departments.  (The  state- 
ment follows.) 

Statement  showing  1918  allotted  appropriations  for  Congress,  the  Executive  Departments, 
and  other  Government  establishments  compared  with  estimates  submitted  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 


Department. 

1 1918  appro- 
priation.! 

1919  esti- 
mates. 

Increase. 

j Decrease. 

Congress 

State 

Isi,  972, 520.  00 
: 40, 000. 00 

; 425, 000.  00 

i 2,138,518.05 

, 319, 229. 80 

324,452.69 
: 605,000.00 

i 175,000.00  ’ 

' 76,200.00 

35.000. 00 
1,500.00  ' 

290.000. 00 

650.000. 00  i 

400.000. 00 

155.000. 00  : 

30.000. 00  1 

15.000. 00  I 

1,500.00  ! 

25.000. 00  1 

200.000. 00  i 

3.000.00  ; 

150.000. 00  ; 

23.000. 00  1 

82,000,000. 00 

40. 000.  00 

475. 000.  00 
3, 000, 000.  00 

260. 000.  00 
405, 950.  00 
600,000.00 

175. 000.  00 

97;  600. 00 

40. 000.  DO 
1,500.00 

290. 000.  00 

650. 000.  00 

425. 000.  00 

248.000. 00 

40. 000.  00 

15. 000.  00 
1, 500. 00 

25. 000.  00 

221. 000.  00 
3. 000.  00 

150,000. 00 

25.000.  00 

827, 480. 00 

Treasury 

Var 

Navy 

50,000.00 

861,481.95 

Interior 

Patent  Office 

United  States  Geological  Survey 

81,497. 31 

1 5,000.00 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Department  of  Justice 

21,400.00 

5,000.00 

1 

United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 

Post  Office 

Department  of  Asilculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

25. 000.  00 

93.000.  00 

10.000. 00 

Department  of  labor 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 1 

Comt  of  Claims I 

Library  of  Congress 

21,000.00 

Executive  office 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

International  Union  American  Republics 

2,000.00 

Total 

8,054,920.54  | 

9, 188, 550. 00 

1, 197, 859.  26 
64, 229. 80 

64,229.80 

Total  decrease 

Xet  increase 

1, 133, 629. 46 

Original  allotted  appropriations,  1918 

Deficiencies  and  transfers 

Total 

86,024,720.00 

1 Appropriations  include  deficiencies  to  Apr.  1,  1918,  onlv  and  1917-18  balances  brought  forward  and 
available  for  charges  against  allotment  printing  subsequent  to  July  1,  1917. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  the  estimate  upon  which  you  base  this 
estimate  of  $12,000,000  worth  of  output? 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  allotment  work,  and  we  are  doing 
more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  repay  work  in  addition  to  this. 

Mr.  Beene.  The  increase  we  are  asking  for  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  increased  amounts  of  printing  that  the  departments  want. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  increase  in  this  repay  business  ? 

Mr.  Ford.  Last  year  it  was  $1,700,000,  and  something  over,  and 
we  have  not  the  exact  figures  for  this  year  so  far,  but  a close  calcula- 
tion is  that  the  repay  business  will  amount  to  $4,300,000  or  perhaps 
*in  excess  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  give  us  on  the  repay  business  the  amounts 
for  the  various  departments  up  to  this  time  for  this  fiscal  year, 
showing  what  you  have  done  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  also  the 
allotment  resources  and  charges  for  that  work  delivered. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Showing  the  various  departments  and  the  various 
amounts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  make  up  that  statement  and  put  it  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  will  supply  that  for  the  record. 


Statement  of  the  'printing  completed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918 — Allotment  and  repay. 


Allotment. 

Reimburse- 
ments to 
allotment. 

Allotment 

charges. 

Repay 

charges. 

General 

expense 

charges. 

Fuel  Administration  ...  . 

$1, 179. 02 
563.36 
12, 857. 16 
52, 663.93 

79, 489. 46 
1,718. 14 
318, 888. 13 
2, 779. 44 
7, 923.18 

2, 052.  79 
38, 445. 61 
25, 456. 07 
7, 844.95 
419. 89 
989. 84 
2.31 

14, 396. 51 

2, 826.  45 
147. 68 
17, 362. 39 
5, 653. 12 
187,041.33 

Aircraft  Board 

Alien  Property  Custodian 

War  Trade  Board 

Food  Administration  (includes  Fuel 
Administration  for  9 months') 

International  High  Commission 

Public  Information 

Tariff  Commission 

Federal  Board  Vocational  Education 

Employees’  Compensation  Commis- 
sion 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Council  of  National  Defense 

Eieht-honr  Commission 

Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Bureau  of  Efficiencv 

Commission  of  Fine,  Arts 

Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress . 

National  Advisory  Committee  for 

Aerona.nties  i 

Ra.i  Iroa.d  A d mini  strati  on 

Panama  Canal 

Commissioners  District  of  Columbia 

Superintendent  of  Documents 

.$13,168. 20 
41,816. 51 
24, 744.  81 

Private,  orders 

Speeches 

Public  Printer 

Congress 

$1, 972, 520. 00 
40, 000.  00 
425, 000.  00 

$922,176.36 
22, 690. 18 
985,937.  64 

i62.93 
10, 163. 09 

State, 

Trea.snry 

$6U,  95^76 

T^iTi^r?iviTi!cy  T^rint.iTiP’ 

10, 222. 40 
29,976.52 
1,118,195.  07 
597, 676.  71 

Federal  Deserve  Board 

War 

Na,w 

2, 138, 518. 05 
255, 635.  65 
63, 594. 15 
320, 000.  00 
4, 452. 69 

34,481.96 

1,433,023.08 
231,553.14 
27,299.11 
213, 075. 42 
4, 452. 69 

TTvclrnorcipLiu  Offipp 

Inter!  nr 

34, 928. 79 

TnHic:»n 

Civil  Serviee 

31,433.83 

Patent  Offiee 

605. 000.  00 

175.000. 00 
35, 000.  00 

358, 953.  53 
29, 999.  26 
21, 220.  27 

Op.nlntripcil  ftnrTjpy 

Justice 

42,723.  59 
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Statement  of  the  printing  completed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1918 — Allotment  and  repay — Continued. 


Allotment. 


Reimburse- 
ments to 
allotment. 


Allotment 

charges. 


Repay 

charges. 


General 

expense 

charges. 


Agriculture 

Weather  Bureau 

Post  Office : 

Money  orders 

Postal  cards 

Postal  savings 

Commerce 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Labor 

Library  of  Congress 

White  House 

Pan  American  Union 

Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia  . . 

Supreme  Court,  Umted  States 

Court  of  Claims 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Smithsonian  Institution 

National  Aluseum 

American  Ethnology 

International  exchanges 

International  catalogue  scientific  litera- 

tme 

Zoo  Park 

Astrophysical  Observatory 

American  Historical  Association 


612,000. 00 
38,000.00 
290,000.  00 


13.  22 


400. 000.  00 

30.000.  00 

155. 000.  00 

200. 000.  00 

3,000. 00 

23. 000.  00 
1, 500. 00 

15. 000.  00 

25. 000.  00 
1, 500. 00 

150, 000. 00 

10.000.  00 
37, 500.  00 
21,000.  00 

200.  00 


34.  03 


I 


100.00  i 

200.00  i 
200.00  , 

7,000.00  I 


432, 318. 17 
25, 742.  76 
203, 187.  51 


222, 197.  72 
6, 603.  53 
98,460.  78 
142, 368.  99 
2,426. 03 
21, 060.  33 
597.  87 
6, 865.  75 
20, 822.  73 
358.  97 
58, 728. 31 
519.  77 
11,648.16 
1, 754. 13 
183.  21 


44. 18 
94.85  i 
20.98 


60, 449. 32 

'"'^i'79'' 

96.042.66  i 
68;  026.  70  I 
22,556.56  1 
I 

7,428.47  I 

20.037. 67 


4.  50 
428.  65 


15. 08 

Total 


8,054,920.54  j 712,482.97 


5,506,385.41  I 2,932,006.09 


79, 729.  52 


1 Contained  in  the  allotment  charges  of  85,506,385. 41  there  is  8712,482. 97  for  work  ordered  as  allotment 
printing  and  subsequently  the  allotments  were  reimbursed  from  funds  imder  control  of  the  departments, 
thereby  augmenting  the  resources  of  this  office  the  same  as  repaJ^  There  is  approximately  875,000  billed  as 
allotment  work  now  in  course  of  similar  transfer  which  ^vill  fm'ther  augment  available  resoinces. 

Total  billings — 10  months  for  allotment  charges,  general  expenses,  repay  charges,  88,518,121.02. 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUAIENTS. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  INCREASED  COMPENSATION. 

(See  p.  1769.)  . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  item  for  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  appears  on  page  745  of  the  bill.  You  hare  an  estimate 
of  $188,075  in  the  bill  and  a supplemental  estimate  of  $15,960.60. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Yes,  sir;  making  a total  increase  of  $24,440.60  over 
the  current  appropriation,  which  is  asked  as  an  increase  in  salaries 
and  wages. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  increase  you  are  asking  for  additional  em- 
ployees or  for  the  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the  employees  you 
have  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  It  is  for  both.  We  are  asking  for  six  additional  clerks, 
four  additional  cataloguers,  and  six  additional  laborers;  the  promo- 
tion of  cashier,  foreman,  26  clerks,  and  65  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers;  and  $2,000  additional  for  departmental  mailing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  increased  number  of 
clerks  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  increased  number  of  clerks  is  made  necessary  by 
the^  increased  amount  of  work,  as  shown  very  clearly  by  the  letter 
mail.  In  1917,  or  the  last  fiscal  year,  we  received  59,143  more 
letters  than  were  received  in  the  previous  year,  which  at,  that  time 
was  304,341.  The  following  statement  will  evidence  the  increase  of 
mail  receipts  of  this  office  and  would  seem  to  justify  our  request  for 
additional  clerks. 
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Comparative  statement  for  three  years  of  mail  receipts. 


Letters. 

Amount. 

1914-15; 

Letters  containing  remittances 

155, 428 
100,981 

.81.5.5,092.  30 

I.etters  of  inquiry . . 

Total 

256, 409 

1915-16: 

-Letters  containing  remittances 

190, 760 
113,  581 

195, 507. 79 

Letters  of  inquiry 

Total 

304, 341 

1916-17: 

Letters  containing  remittances 

238,495 

124,989 

252,-301.87 

I.etters  of  inquiry 

Total 

363, 484 

For  the  past  six  months  the  receints  of  letters  show  an  increase  of  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
time  of  last  fiscal  year,  and  of  cash  51  per  cent. 


The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  the  clearing  house 
for  information  regarding  Government  publications,  and  we  can  not 
perform  that  function  unless  we  have  an  adequate  force  to  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I was  hoping  that  the  number  of  documents  being 
printed  at  this  time  would  be  reduced.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
number  of  documents  printed  has  been  increased  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  I was  speaking  of  the  letter  mail,  making  inquiries 
about  documents,  having  increased. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  number  of  documents  is  reduced,  will  there 
not  be  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  inquiries  about 
the  documents  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  number  of  different  documents  has  increased 
greatly,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking  for  additional  cata- 
loguers to  officially  catalogue  those  publications,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Document’s  Office.  The 
establishment  of  new  commissions,  boards,  and  other  agencies  has 
greatly  increased  the  variety  of  publications  issued. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  the  number  of  publications,  or  the  output 
of  publications,  this  year  compare  with  the  output  for  the  previous 
year  ? How  • many  documents  have  you  handled  this  year,  for 
instance  ? I want  to  have  an  idea  of  the  work  you  are  doing,  because 
you  say  that  the  work  has  increased. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  following  statement  will  give  you  the  desired 
information: 


STATEMENT  OP  LETTERS,  CASH,  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

Received  fiscal  year  1916:  Letters,  304,341;  cash,  $185,712.01. 

Received  fiscal  year  1917 : Letters,  363,484;  cash,  $233,675.04. 

Increase:  Letters,  59,143  (or  19^  per  cent);  cash,  $47,963.03  (or  27  per  cent). 
Received  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1917:  Letters,  153,715;  cash,  $87,4M.31. 
Received  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1918:  Letters,  158,271;  cash,  $132,345.32. 
Increase:  Letters,  4,556  (or  3|  per  cent);  cash,  $44,864.01  (or  51  per  cent). 
Publications  distributed  fiscal  year  1916,  44,565,583;  fiscal  year  1917,  44,968,338; 
increase,  402,755. 

Publications  distributed  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1917,  23,768,063;  first  six 
months  of  fiscal  year  1918,  26,019,865;  increase,  2,251,802. 
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The  additional  clerks  are  asked  for  to  handle  the  letter  mail.  That 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  documents. 
They  will  be  necessary  whether  there  is  an  increased  production  or  a 
decreased  production. 


ADDITIONAL  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  additional  laborers.  Why  do  you 
ask  for  those  additional  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  additional  laborers  are  needed  to  handle  the 
publications  returned  from  libraries  and  departments,  and  to  arrange 
stock  so  as  to  make  room  for  new  publications. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  increased  the  number  of  publications 
you  send  to  the  libraries,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Xo,  sir. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  Then,  why  the  necessity  for  this  increased  number  of 
laborers  ? 

^Ii\  Tisdel.  So  that  we  can  keep  that  work  up  to  date.  Our 
storage  room  is  very  much  congested,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
an  ample  force  to  handle  immediately  all  returns  from  libraries,  etc., 
as  we  no  longer  have  the  room  to  allow  them  to  accuihulate  as  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  past  until  it  was  possible  to  find  time  to 
handle  them. 

]Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  work  as  well  as  you  did 
the  year  before  with  that  number  of  laborers  ? 

FoRik  Here  is  the  condition:  There  is  a return  from  the 
various  libraries  throughout  the  country  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  publications,  either  thi’ough  becoming  too  old  or  because  they  are 
of  no  use  to  the  libraries.  We  have  had  as  many  as  500,000  down 
there,  and  they  come  to  us  by  the  ton. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a greater  number  of  docu- 
ments being  returned  during  the  next  fiscal  year  than  there  were  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  I would  say  there  would  be,  because  we  have  been 
compelled  to  hold  up  the  libraries  from  making  returns  as  we  did 
not  have  the  force  or  the  space  to  handle  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  only  explanation  you  have  to  make  for  the 
increase  is  that  you  will  have  more  material  to  handle  ? 

^Ii\  Tisdel.  Yes,  sir;  and  also,  because  of  the  physical  layout  of 
our  quarters  there,  we  are  compelled  to  do  a great  deal  of  extra 
handlmg  of  publications.  Of  com’se,  as  time  goes  on,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  publications  left  from  the  departments’  consign- 
ment accounts.  A department  will  prmt  thousands  of  publications 
in  a year  and  tmm  them  over  to  the  superintendent  of  documents 
for  mailing  and  If  the  distribution  does  not  equal  the  number  of 
copies  received,  you  can  readily  see  that  In  course  of  time  there  will 
be  a great  accumulation  of  publications  on  hand  for  which  storage 
has  to  be  provided.  Xow,  the  Public  Prmter  to  relieve  that  con- 
dition dm’ing  the  last  year  has  called  upon  the  departments  to  care- 
fully examine  all  of  their  stocks  to  see  whether  or  not  we  were  hold- 
ing publications  that  were  out  of  date  or  superseded  and  for  which 
there  was  possibly  no  more  need,  and.  If  so,  to  permit  of  their  condem- 
nation and  sale  as  waste  paper. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  In  addition  to  the  employees  that  you  expect  to  add 
to  your  force,  do  you  expect  to  increase  the  compensation  of  some 
of  those  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  We  expect  to  increase  the  compensation  of  all  em- 
ployees below  the  grade  of  $900  to  $900  so  that  we  may  be  put  in  a 
position  where  we  can  compete  with  other  offices  in  obtaining  help. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  messenger  boys  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  No,  sir;  I mean  clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  clerks  have  you  receiving  below  $900  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  In  the  neighborhood  of  24  clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  they  now  paid  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  $720  and  $840. 

SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABORERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  a force  of  unskilled  laborers.  Are  you 
proposing  to  increase  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  force  of  unskilled  laborers  we  propose  to  in- 
crease to  $688.60,  or  the  same  rate  that  is  now  being  paid  for  the 
same  labor  in  the  employ  of  the  Public  Printer. 

Mr.  Ford.  I made  an  increase  to  laborers  of  20  cents  per  day.  I 
could  do  that  under  the  lump-sum  appropriation.  My  laborers  are 
not  statutory,  but  the  laborers  under  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  documents  are  statutory.  They  could  not  give  them  that  in- 
crease of  20  cents  per  day,  and  he  has  asked  to  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  laborers. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  They  are  now  being  paid  $626  ? * 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  to  pay  them 

Mr.  Tisdel  (interposing).  We  want  to  pay  them  $688.60,  or  $2.20 
per  day. 

Mr.  Ford.  They  can  not  increase  them,  because  they  are  on  the 
legislative  roll. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  There  are  laborers  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
receiving  $688.60,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  have  ours  receive  only 
$626. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  making  this  estimate,  did  you  take  into  consid- 
eration the  $120  increase  provided  in  the  legislative  bill?  Did  you 
take  that  into  consideration  in  asking  these  increases  for  the  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  If  we  had  known  at  the  time  that  such  an  increase 
was  contemplated,  we  would  not  have  changed  our  estimates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  $120  increase  as 
well  as  the  increase  you  here  ask  for? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  When  you  consider  that  the  same  class  of  employees 
in  other  departments  are  receiving  much  more  compensation,  I think 
these  employees  are  entitled  to  the  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  other  departments  have  not  been  told  that 
they  would  be  granted  any  increase  in  addition  to  the  $120. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  But  their  present  rates  of  compensation  are  in  excess 
of  those  paid  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  documents  for  the 
same  character  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  true  of  the  unskilled  laborers  and  clerks  that 
you  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  I was  referring  to  the  clerks.  We  are  paying  stenog- 
raphers $720  and  $840. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  In  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  stenographers. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  only  way  we  are  overcoming  that  low  salary  situa- 
tion is  to  take  some  bright  girls  that  w^e  find  in  the  bindery  or  press 
rooms  and  let  them  take  a course  of  a month  or  two  in  typewriting. 
We  can  not  get  stenographers  for  $720  and  $840.  For  four  months 
we  sent  out  letter  after  letter  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  get 
them  for  $720,  but  we  could  not  get  anybody  at  that  price.  You 
will  not  get  them  for  $900. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  1765.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  the  original  and  supplemental  estimates  for 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  how  maii}^  additional 
employees  are  you  asl-dng  for  and  at  what  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  We  are  asking  for  six  additional  clerks,  which  will 
allow  for  the  retention  of  the  three  provided  for  in  the  urgent  defi- 
ciency act  of  1918  and  three  additional  (two  at  $1,000,  and  four  at 
$900);  six  additional  laborers  and  $2,000  extra  for  labor  employed 
in  departmental  mailing.  Last  year  the  entire  appropriation  of 
$16,000  was  exhausted  and  we  received  assistance  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000  from  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency.  The  fact  that  assistance  was 
furnished  does  not  mean  the  work  was  done  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
because  had  we  had  ample  funds  additional  labor  could  have  been 
employed,  which  would  have  prevented  any  congestion  and  delay 
in  the  mailing  operations.  We  are  asking  for  four  additional  cata- 
loguers, two  of  which  were  provided  for  in  the  deficiency  bill  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  and  we  want  their  services  continued  as  well 
as  two  additional.  Aside  from  the  increase  of  publishing  offices 
resulting  in  increased  number  of  publications  to  be  catalogued  we 
need  extra  cataloguers  to  take  care  of  indexing  we  are  required  to 
perform  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  indexing  the  Lffiited  States  Shipping  Board  Emergence  Fleet 
Corporation  hearings  which  will  take  the  time  of  two  cataloguers  for 
two  months.  A promotion  is  recommended  for  the  cashier  of  $200, 
for  the  reason  we  believe  his  present  salary  inadequate  for  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position.  Fie  received  last  year  and  disbursed 
$250,000,  and  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  are  that  the  amount 
will  reach  $300,000,^  and  he  is  a bonded  employee.  A $200  increase 
for -the  foreman  of  our  mailing  room  is  also  requested,  believing  that 
his  present  salary  is  not  adequate  for  one  who  supervises  the  work  of 
over  100  people  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  storing  of  over 
15,000,000  publications,  and  in  a year  he  distributes  through  his 
force  over  46,000,000  publications.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  in  wages  for  65  employees,  skilled  and  unskilled 
laborers,  janitresses  and  folders,  so  that  their  compensation  will  be 
the  same  as  that  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  by  the  Public  Printer. 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  are  asking  that  all  clerks  receiving  $720 
and  $840  be  raised  to  the  grade  of  $900. 

FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  furniture,  fixtures,  and  supphes  you  are  asking 
for  $163,000,  which  is  $17,000  more  than  you  asked  last  year.  What 
is  the  explanation  of  that  increase  ? 
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Mr.  Tisdel.  The  explanation  is  that  when  the  estimates  were 
prepared  last  year  we  based  the  increases  on  figures  obtained  from 
the  Public  Printer’s  office  showing  the  increased  cost  of  material 
and  supplies  ranging  from  25  to  33  per  cent.  The  increase  is  actually 
$12,000,  as  the  urgent  deficiencies  act,  1918,  allowed  us  $5,000 
additional  for  expenses  for  the  present  year.  The  expenditures  for 
our  office  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year — I should  say  ex- 
penditures and  requisitions  drawn  which  have  not  yet  been  filled — 
amount  to  an  18^  per  cent  increase  over  the  same  period  of  the  last 
year  which  means,  in  dollars  and  cents,  about  $9,250. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  account  for  the  balance  of  the  $17,000  ? 

]\lr.  Tisdel.  That  is  accounted  for  by  about  $1,800  for  putting 
the  building  in  a workable  condition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  in  such  bad  condition  that  it  needs  that  ex- 
penditure this  year  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  It  absolutely  is.  The  Public  Printer  has  deferred 
doing  the  sanitary  work  suggested  as  necessary  because  he  did  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byenes.  What  about  the  balance  of  the  increase  ? 

MAILING  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  We  have  provided  about  $1,500  for  three  new  mail- 
ing machines  and  attachments.  ^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  them? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  additional  work.  By  reason  of  the  necessity 
for  running  our  mailing  machmes  practically  24  hours  a day  it  will 
become  necessary  to  replace  them  before  another  year  is  over — 
that  is,  three  of  them — and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some  of  those  ma- 
chines have  practically  lived  their  fives  already.  We  are  only 
figuring  $1,500  on  that  machine  proposition.  The  last  item  is  an 
expenditure  of  about  $5,000  for  the  replacement  of  stencils.  The 
office  is  equipped,  or  was  equipped,  with  a pin  point  stencil  which 
has  not  held  up,  and  it  has  to  be  replaced  by  a fiber  type  of  stencil 
which  costs  $9  a thousand  as  against  $2  a thousand  for  the  other 
kind  of  stencil. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  have  not  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  The  grade  of  parchment  now  furnished  for  the  pin 
point  stencil  is  so  inferior  that  it  will  not  stand  the  running  and  give 
the  impressions  that  are  necessary  for  proper  mailing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  discard  those 
you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  As  we  can  or  as  they  wear  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  you  could  discard  them  all  at  any  time,  if 
you  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  I should  have  said  that  as  the  others  wear  out,  instead 
of  replacing  them  by  a like  kind  we  will  substitute  the  fiber  type 
.stencil,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  need  $5,000  in  order  to  replace  them, 
pursuing  the  method  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  We  have  750,000  old  stencils  that  stiU  need  replacing. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  we  get  about  200,000  additions  and  changes 
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to  the  mailing  Lists,  which  number  almost  a million  stencils  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  you  need  15,000  for  this  year? 

]\lr.  Tisdel.  xibsolutely. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  your  expenditure  heretofore  for 
stencils  ? 

Mr.  Tisdel.  I have  not  those  figures  in  mind,  but  I wiU  be  glad 
to  furnish  them  for  you. 

Beene.  The  original  estimate  for  stencils,  1919,  was  $3,500, 
and  there  was  expended  in  1917  $642.50. 

Mr.  Tisdel.  Mr.  Beene  has  answered  your  question  as  to  expendi- 
tures made  heretofore  for  stencils,  but  I would  like  to  add  that, 
figuring  on  the  same  number  of  changes  and  additions  made  to 
our  mailing  lists  of  about  a million  names  last  year,  the  cost  will 
be  greatly  increased,  as  we  change  to  the  new  stencils.  If  it  were 
possible  to  allot  $5,000  for  stencils  of  the  $17,000  increase  asked  for, 
it  would  allow  us  to  replace  mailing  lists  which  are  now  givmg  un- 
satisfactory service  with  the  more  legible  and  durable  fibrotype 
typewriting  stencil. 

LIGHT,  HEAT,  AND  PO>VER. 

Mr.  Ford.  There  is  an  expenditure  of  $38,000  charged  against 
the  Printing  Office  which  should  not  be  charged  against  public 
printing  and  binding.  To  furnish  the  city  post  office  with  fight, 
heat,  and  power  it  will  cost  $38,000  this  year.  It  should  not  be 
charged  against  printing  and  binding,  because  it  is  not  printing  and 
binding;  the  charge  should  be  made  aghinst  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  Public  Printer  should  not  have  to  furnish  light,  heat, 
and  power  to  another  building,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  has  in- 
creased from  $20,000  in  1916  to  $^4,000  in  1917,  and  $38,000  in  1918. 

]VIr.  Mondell.  Owmg  to  the  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  labor  ? 

^Ii\  Ford.  Yes;  coal  has  gone  away  up.  And  not  only  that,  but 
I go  among  the  various  divisions  and  insist  on  having  and  do  have  the 
fights  turned  out  and  the  power  shut  off  from  the  machinery  when 
it  is  not  in  use,  and  unless  it  is  real  cold  I have  the  steam  all  turned 
off,  in  order  to  make  a saving,  but  over  in  the  city  post  office  they 
have  American  flags  in  the  window  with  these  oscillating  fans  blow- 
ing them  out  this  way  and  that  way  [indicating],  and  then  they  have 
searchlights  on  the  top  of  the  building  throwing  fight  on  the  police 
officer  standing  in  the  street.  We  are  furnishing  all  that  for  them. 
I do  not  doubt  but  what  Postmaster  Chance  is  trying  to  reduce  the 
fight,  and  all  that,  but  $38,000  is  charged  against  the  Public  Printer 
every  year  as  public  printing  and  binding  when  it  is  not  public  print- 
ing and  binding  and  should  not  be  charged  to  it. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Have  you  taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Post 
Office  Department? 

Mr.  Ford.  No;  it  is  of  no  interest  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
As  long  as  the  Appropriations  Committee  keeps  on  leaving  that 
paragraph  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  that  it  shall  be  charged  against  the 
Printing  Office,  why  should  they  want  to  bother  with  it  ? 

^Ii'.  Mondell.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  of  that  sort,  is  there  ? 

^'Ir.  Ford.  Yes,  sir. 

53713— 18— VOL  2 36 
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Monday,  May  13,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FREDERICK  F.  WESTON,  CHIEF  DIVISION 
OF  PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  for  printing  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  $475,000,  while  the  current  appropriation  is  $425,000. 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase  of  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  It  is  clue  to  the  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
activities  of  the  department  in  almost  all  of  its  bureaus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  balance  have  you  to-day? 

Mr.  Weston.  That  is  very  hard  to  determine,  owing  to  the  passage 
last  October  of  two  bills,  commonly  called  the  internal-revenue  in- 
come-tax measure  and  the  military  and  naval  war-risk  insurance 
measure,  in  both  of  which  bills  provision  was  made  for  paying  ex- 
penses, including  printing.  There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
printing  of  those  two  bureaus,  so  that  up  to  the  1st  of  May  the  de- 
partment had  done  a total  of  $1,220,112.61  worth  of  printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  including 

Mr.  Weston  (interposing).  Those  two  activities. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  appropriation  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Weston.  We  get  repayments  from  those  two  appropriations. 
That  is,  from  the  income-tax  and  the  war-risk  insurance  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  printing  have  you  done  for  the  War- 
Risk  Bureau? 

Mr.  Weston.  The  printing  for  the  War-Risk  Bureau  amounted  to 
$87,528.52  up  to  May  1,  while  the  printing  of  the  Internal-Revenue 
Bureau  amounted  to  $134,220.22,  and  there  are  still  pending  un- 
finished orders  in  course  of  execution  of  $234,174.97. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  F or  what  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  For  the  two  bureaus. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  amount  that  you  say  is  still  pending  is  in- 
cluded in  that  statement  of  about  $1,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  an  order  is  made  for  printing, 
a charge  is  made  against  the  appropriation.  Now,  the  question  is 
whether  we  have  any  balance  at  all  with  the  Public  Printer.  It  all 
depends  upon  how  promptly  these  repayments  can  be  collected. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  intend  to  continue  having  the  printing  done 
for  the  War-Risk  Bureau  and  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau  out  of 
this  $475,000  that  you  are  asking  for  here? 

Mr.  Weston.  We  are  using  that  simply  as  a basis  of  charging,  and 
we  replace  that  money  when  we  get  repayments  each  month.  That 
money  is  used  up,  according  to  the  Public  Printer’s  statement.  The 
statement  of  the  Public  Printer  shows  a deficit  of  $117,158.85,  but  we 
have  pending,  as  I have  stated,  $234,174.97  in  orders,  of  which 
roughly,  50  per  cent  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  way  of  stating  the  ordinary  demands 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  printing  outside  of  the 
printing  authorized  under  the  act  to  which  you  have  just  referred? 
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Mr.  IVestox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  furnish  that  ? 

Mr.  Weston.  I have  not  that  here,  but  it  can  be  gotten  from  our 

books.  ...  T 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  legislative  act  an  appropriation  is  made 

for  printing  for  the  AVar-Risk  Bureau. 

Mr.  AYeston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  an  appropriation  is  also  authorized  for  printing 
for  the  Internal-Revenue  Bureau,  made  necessary  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  dated  October  3,  1917,  so  that  this  estimate  should  include 
only  the  printing  necessary  for  the  ordinary  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  AAYston.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  In  submitting  this  estimate  of  $475,000,  have  you 
taken  into  consideration  those  two  appropriations  to  which  I have 
referred  ? 

Air.  AAYston.  Yo,  sir;  this  estimate  was  made  last  August,  before 
those  acts  were  passed.  If  you  leave  that  legislation  to  stand  for 
the  internal-revenue  expenses,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  October  3, 
$475,000  will  carry  the  rest  of  the  department  through,  with  the 
$200,000  in  the  legislative  bill  for  the  AA^ar-Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Both  are  in  the  same  bill,  and  both  are  authorized. 

Air.  AAYston.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  AYill  you  need  this  $475,000? 

Air.  Weston.  Y"es,  sir;  we  will  need  eveiy  bit  of  that,  and  then 
some,  perhaps.  AAY  will  start  in  on  that  and  do  the  best  we  can  with 
it.  I see  personally  ever}"  requisition,  and  it  is  all  figured  down  to 
the  minimum  of  expense — every  bit  of  it.  I am  a practical  printer 
myself  and  worked  for  10  years  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
before  I went  to  the  Treasury  Department.  I understand  their 
methods  of  manufacture,  and  I look  after  this  work  personally. 


AUy  13,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  SCOFIELD,  CHIEF  CLERK  WAR 

DEPARTMENT. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Air.  Scofield,  you  are  asking  for  $3,000,000  for  print- 
ing for  1919  ? 

Air.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  had  $2,479,500? 

Air.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  the  deficiencies  and  the  regu- 
lar appropriation. 

Air.  Byrnes.  ATou  are  asking  for  a little  more  than  half  a million 
dollars  increase  ? 

Air.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  to  say  in  explanation  of  that  request  ? 

Air.  Scofield.  At  the  time  we  prepared  the  estimate,  and  even 
now,  we  do  not  know  how  large  the  Army  will  be;  every  indication 
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is  for  an  increase.  The  principal  item  is  the  item  of  The  Adjutant 
General’s  Office.  He  estimates  that  he  will  need  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office? 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  for  printing  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  includes  manuals,  blank  forms,  drill  books, 
drill  regulations.  War  College  notes,  general  and  special  orders,  and 
various  military  publications.  He  made  a very  exhaustive  statement 
at  the  last  urgent  deficiency  hearing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  use  all  of  your  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  nearly  all  of  it.  I think  we  will  have  a little 
balance ; that  is  my  guess  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  proportion  of  it  is  for  the  Provost  Marshal 
General  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  He  only  estimated  at  the  time  for  $300,000.  His  ex- 
penditures for  this  year  will  be  about  $900,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  had  all  of  these  ques- 
tionnaires printed  and  the  printing  incident  to  registration  was  so 
large  this  current  year,  do  you  think  he  will  need  so  large  an  amount 
for  his  bureau  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I can  not  guess  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  Office. 
I thought  they  were  all  through,  and  then  came  this  questionnaire. 
Eveiw  little  while  they  seem  to  be  about  to  wind  up,  and  then  some- 
thing comes  up  in  connection  with  a new  draft,  or  some  other  work 
for  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  that  involves  a lot  of  printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  he  having  all  of  this  work  done,  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  or  outside  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  At  the  Government  Printing  Office,  largely.  Some 
printing  is  being  done  outside,  but  not  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  the  work  for  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  all 
go  to  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  to  the  Printing  Office.  We  give 
them  everything  we  can.  Practically  all  of  this  work  goes  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  You  think  that  you  will  need  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I hesitate  to  say  that  we  will  need  any  less  so  far 
ahead  of  June  30,  1919,  as  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  used  all  of  the  $2,479,500  this  year? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No,  sir.  We  will  have  a little  balance,  1 figure; 
possiblv  $75,000  or  $100,000. 

Mr.  Bytines.  What  makes  you  believe  that  you  will  need  $500,000 
additional  next  year  ? 

Mr,  Scofield.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  Army  is  being  increased 
all  the  time.  There  is  more  and  more  talk  of  that  going  on,  so  that 
we  can  not  guess  what  the  future  will  firing.^  If  we  do  not  put  the 
estimate  in  we  will  be  caught  with  a deficiency,  and  we  do  not 
want  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  is  your  present  stock  of  material  and  publica- 
tions ? Are  they  being  used  about  as  rapidly  as  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  Adjutant  General  necessarily  has  to  keep  some 
reserve,  but  he  has  been  issuing  them  very  rapidly.  These  drill 
regulations — as  the  new  recruits  come  in,  each  one  has  to  have  a copy. 
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and  they  take  it  with  them  and  wear  it  out,  and  the  new  people  have 
to  be  furnished  with  them.  The  reason  I think  we  are  going  to 
come  out  so  well  on  the  present  year  is  that  The  Adjutant  General 
had  a slip  printed  calling  attention  to  the  large  requisitions  that 
came  from  the  Army  for  printing,  and  urging  that  the  greatest  care 
be  exercised,  etc.  He  sends  that  out  with  every  order  that  he  fills. 
He  spoke  about  that  at  the  hearing  on  the  last  urgent  deficiency  bill. 
I think  there  has  been  a very  good  effect  from  that.  The  Ordnance 
Bureau  has  issued  a similar  one,  and  since  then  the  Secretary  has 
sent  out  a still  stronger  order. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Mr.  Scofield,  could  you  prepare  a statement  for  the 
record  as  to  the  approximate  amounts  that  your  various  bureaus  have 
used  of  your  printing  appropriation  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  And  approximately  what  your  estimate  is  of  the 
distribution  for  1919? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  that  can  not  be  anything  more  than  a 
fairly  good  guess? 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  all. 

Printing  and  t)inding,  ^Yar  Department,  191S  and  1919. 


Total  charges 
to  Apr.  30, 
1918. 

Work  in 
process,  1918. 

Total  charges 
and  work  in 
process  to 
Apr.  30,  1918. 

Estimated 
requirements 
for  1919. 

Spprptnrv  nf  W^fir . . 

S25, 614. 50 

$8,383.76 

1,177.43 

$33,998.26 

7,146.46 

$60,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2, 500. 00 

Chief  of  Staff.  

5,969.03 

The  Adjutant  General 

988, 685. 17 
1,766.07 
589. 50 

296,252.50 

1,349.74 

110.08 

1,284,937.67- 

3,115.81 

Inspector  General 

Jud^e  Advocate  General 

699. 58 

2,000.00 

48.000. 00 

88.000. 00 

Quartermaster  General 

15, 856.35 

501.02 

16,357.37 

25.405.88 

Surgeon  General 

16,834.46 

17,974.59 

8,571.42 

Chief  of  Ensdneers 

10,865.69 

1,814.18 

2,441.84 

2S;840.2S 
25, 565. 57 

100,000.00 

200,000.00 

4.5,000.00 

200.00 

Chief  of  Ordnance 

23,751.39 

Chief  Sisnal  Officer 

14,752.80 

17, 194.64 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillerv 

193.73 

193.73 

Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs 

783.05 

139.01 

922.06 

2, 500. 00 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications 

106.44 

106.44 

100.00 

Mifitia  Bureau 

228.32 

11.71 

240. 03 

2, 790. 00 

Provost  Marshal  General 

657, 156. 06 

16,846.70 

124.60 

674,002.76 

144.66 

300,000.00 

War  Credits  Board 

20.06 

War  Coimcil 

28.55 

28. 55 

Public  resolution  No.  13. . . 

3, 385. 55 

3,385.55 

90.33 

12,000.00 

100.00 

Soldiers’  Home 

90.33 

Housin'?  and  Health  Division 

110.59 

7.13 

117.72 

Tank  Corps 

108.49 

12.41 

120.90 

Reserve 

134,810.00 

Total 

1,774,005.03 

348,609.22 

2,122, 614.25 

3,000,000.00 

Total  appropriations,  1918 $2,  479,  500.  00 

Total  cost  of  completed  work  to  Apr.  30,  1918 $1,  774,  005.  03 

Total  estimated  and  unbilled  work  at  Government 

Printing  Office,  Apr.  30,  1918 348,  609.  22 

2,122,614.25 


Unobligated  balance , 356,  885.  75 

John  C.  Scofield, 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department. 


May  14,  1918. 
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Monday,  May  13,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  K.  H.  MOSES,  PRINTING  CLERK,  NAVY 

DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  for  next  year  is  $260,000? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  $50,000  for  the  Hydrographic 
Office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  increasing  the  amount 
for  the  Hydrographic  Office  from  $25,000  to  $50,000? 

Mr.  Moses.  Heavy  additional  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Based  upon  your  expenditures  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  about  double.  We  will  have  to 
come  to  you  for  probably  double  this  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  Hydrographic  Office  or  for  the  total  esti- 
mate ? 

Mr.  Moses.  For  the  total  estimate;  not  for  the  Hydrographic 
Office  alone,  but  for  the  total  estimate,  we  will  have  to  ask  you  for 
some  deficiency.  This  current  year  the  appropriations  totaled 
three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars.  We  are 
already  overobligated  $85,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Over  and  above  all  the  appropriations  you  have 
had? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  get  $160,000  and  then  a deficiency  of 
$100,000  and  then  $75,000,  which  would  make  $335,000? 

Mr.  Moses.  Not  that  I know  of;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  not  get  an  earlier  deficiency  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  we  asked  Congress  to  give  us  $100,000  for  the 
Navy  Department  alone  aside  from  the  Hydrographic  Office.  We 
had  to  go  to  the  Senate  to  get  that,  and  the  amount  was  reduced  in 
conference  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  get  another  $50,000  ? 

Mr.  Hoses.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  $50,000  that  I am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  did  have  a deficiency  of  $100,000  in  the  de- 
ficiency act  of  J une  15  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  That  was  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  got  it  15  days  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Had  you  already  obligated  yourself  so  that  that  was  taken  up  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Not  all.  The  act  of  June  15  allowed  us  to  use  for  this 
year  any  unused  balance,  and  there  was  $72,000  remaining.  The  rest 
of  that  $100,000  was  spent  for  work  performed  last  year.  The  appro- 
priations for  this  year  total  $319,229.  The  Public  Printer  has  already 
rendered  bills  for  $258,000,  and  his  estimate  for  uncompleted  Avork 
Ave  have  sent  down  to  him  is  $145,000,  which  makes  $404,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoav  much  will  you  be  behind  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Moses.  We  are  hoping  to  get  another  deficiency  through  very 
soon;  it  is  hard  to  say.  Probably  $100,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  anybody  been  watching  this  printing  appropria- 
tion in  order  to  exercise  any  economies  in  it  at  all. 
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Mr.  Moses.  I have  practically  had  charge  of  the  printing  for  seven 
or  eight  years.  All  of  that  time  I handled  it  personally,  up  to  pos- 
sibly six  months  ago,  when,  soon  after  we  entered  the  war,  I had  to 
get  an  assistant,  who  has  taken  charge  of  it.  I do  not  have  a chance 
now  to  have  a look  at  it.  My  other  work  has  increased  so  that  I got 
him  as  an  assistant  on  printing,  together  with  another  assistant  on 
the  other  work  I am  doing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  he  a practical  printer? 

Mr.  Moses,  l^o,  sir;  he  is  a clerk. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  it  comes  to  a matter  of  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  as  this  in  a matter  where  so  much  depends  on  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  I think  you  want  a very  good  man.  You  folks 
certainly  are  not  short  of  help? 

Mr.  Moses.  I do  not  want  to  mislead  you  gentlemen.  Mr.  Curtis, 
the  chief  clerk,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  librarian,  two  of  the  members 
of  the  printing  committee  of  the  Navy  Department,  sign  all  the 
requisitions.  Of  course,  they  are  busy  and  do  not  have  a chance  to 
look  into  the  details.  It  has  been  my  duty  to  scrutinize  all  requisi- 
tions that  came  in. 

• Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  assistant  paid  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  $900. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  practical  operation  does  he  really  pass  upon 
the  printing? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  routine.  He  gets  the  requisition 
and  stamps  the  number  on  it  and  sends  it  along.  Each  bureau  is 
supposed  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  sending  in  these  requisitions 
and  in  spending  the  monejL 

Oftentimes  I have  been  able  to  catch  up  the  bureaus  on  little  things 
and  save  some  money  in  the  grade  of  paper  used,  electrotyping,  and 
things  of  that  kind,  iDut  it  is  reall}^  up  to  each  bureau  under  our  sys- 
tem. We  have  not  any  printing  division.  We  ought  to  have  one, 
but  we  have  never  had  it.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  no 
practical  printer  in  charge.  It  is  verj^  hard  to  say  that  everything 
goes  through  as  it  should;  at  the  same  time  the  bureaus  have  been 
on  the  job  long  enough  to  knoAv  what  is  needed.  I have  had  charge 
of  the  work  for  eight  years,  and  so  have  become  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  the  bureaus  as  to  forms,  etc.  There  are  millions  of 
these  forms. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  your  superior  officer  that 
the  employment  of  a practical  printer  who  could  examine  all  these 
requisitions  for  printing  would  enable  you  to  effect  economies  there? 

Mr.  Moses.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  be  a very  excellent  thing  to  do?  As 
a matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  tremendously  important  that  that  be  done 
in  view  of  the  very  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing  in  your 
department  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  A practical  printer  might  find  some  things,  but  a man 
familiar  with  the  department  would  find  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  whether  the  man  is  a practical  printer  or  is 
some  one  who  has  some  little  knowledge  of  printing  and  also  a 
knowledge  of  the  department  the  important  thing  is  to  get  some 
person  who  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  department 
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and  Avitli  the  in  which  the  printing  ought  to  be  done  to  enable 
him  to  supervise  this  printing.  I would  suggest  that  that  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  department  as  something  that 
is  very  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Moses.  I will  be  glad  to  take  it  up  with  ^Ir.  Curtis,  he  being 
my  immediate  superior,  but  I have  not  the  authority  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  with  it.  However,  I honestly  agree  with  you  that  we 
ought  to  haA’e  that  superAusion  of  printing. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Can  you  furnish  a statement  of  the  approximate 
amounts  of  the  current  appropriation  that  have  been  used  bA^  your 
A^arious  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Out  of  printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir;  Ave  have  the  statement  hj  bureaus. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  could  very  easily  furnish  that  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  HaA^e  you  estimated  it  by  bureaus  or  can  you  furnish 
an  estimate  by  bureaus  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Moses.  Only  approximately.  It  would  be  practically  the  same ; 
they  would  run  about  as  they  liaA^e  been  going. 

The  total  charge  of  $258,000  rendered  by  the  printer  up  to  May  1 
is  diAuded  among  the  A^arious  bureaus  and  offices  approximately  as 
follows : 


Supplies  and  Accounts , : $74,  000 

Secretary's  office 64,  000 

Navigation 41,  000 

Hydrographic  Office 27,  000 

Na\"al  Intelligence 12,  000 

Nautical  Almanac 8,  000 

Judge  AdAmcate  General 6,  500 

Steam  Engineering 6,  500 

Construction  and  Repair : 6,  000 

Yards  and  Docks , 5,  000 

Ordnance 3,  500 

Naval  Observatory 2,  000 

Solicitor 2,  000 

Library 500 


Total 258,  000 


Wednesday,  May  8,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  McILHENNY,  PEESIDENT  CIVIL 
SEEVICE  COMMISSION. 

FEINTING. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Your  item  is  “For  the  Interior  Department,  includ- 
ing not  exceeding  $75,000  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission,'”  which 
is  an  increase  of  $20,000  over  the  amount  you  have  for  the  current 
year,  and  you  have  a supplemental  estimate  in  House  Document  No. 
740  of  $15,000.  Will  you  kindly  explain  the  necesisty  for  the  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Bringing  our  total  appropriation  up  to  $90,000. 
The  additional  increase  has  been  asked  by  the  commission  because, 
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since  we  first  asked  for  the  appropriation  of  $75,000,  there  has  been 
such  a heavy  demand  on  this  appropriation  for  printing  as  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  $75,000  would  not  be  at  all  adequate  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  state  of  your  printing  allotment  at  this 
time?  You  had  $55,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  in  addition  to  which 
you  had  a lump  sum  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill 

Mr.  McIlhenny  (interposing).  Of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  part  of  which,  no  doubt,  you  used  for  print- 
ing, and,  in  addition  to  that,  you  had  some  money  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s fund  ? 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  of  which  you  used  for  printing.  If  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  let  us  know  what  your  expenditures  have  been  for 
printing  up  to  this  time  and  what  you  anticipate  they  will  be  for  the 
coming  year  we  will  have  some  basis  on  which  to  form  a judgment 
as  to  whether  you  need  all  of  the  $90,000  that  you  estimate. 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Of  our  appropriation  of  $55,000,  our  regnilar 
appropriation  for  printing,  we  have  up  to  this  date  expended  $53.- 
648.59,  and  we  have  remaining  of  that  appropriation,  to  carry  us 
until  June  30,  1918,  $1,351.31. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  will  hardly  carry  you. 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  No.  Of  the  President’s  allotment  of  $250,000 
we  set  aside  $43,000,  in  round  figures,  for  printing,  and  of  that  we 
have  expended  $36,000,  which  leaves  us  in  that  allotment  of  the 
President’s  fund  seven  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars,  which,  >added 
to  the  $1,351.31,  will  give  us  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  will  need  all  of  that  to  carry  you  through 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Yes,  indeed,  sir.  Our  average  monthly  expendi- 
tures for  the  last  12  months  have  been  $8,295.37. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  make  a statement  as  to  the  average  expendi- 
ture for  the  last  six  months,  which  will  give. us  a better  indication 
as  to  what  you  would  need  for  the  next  year,  because,  I presume, 
is  has  been  higher  for  the  last  six  months  than  for  the  first  six 
months. 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Yes;  but  I have  not  those  figures  with  me.  I 
will  send  them  to  jmu.  The  12  months  cariw  us  for  the  full  period 
of  the  war,  or  more,  so  that  wliat  we  show  as  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures are  purely  of  war  development.  Based  on  the  above  rate  of 
expenditure  the  total  amount  of  printing  required  for  the  fiscal  j^ear 
1918,  would  be  $99,544.46,  but  we  have  estimated  for  $90,000  on  our 
general  principle  of  being  conservative  in  asking  for  anything  that 
the  Civil  Service  is  going  to  do. 

CLEEKS,  SALAEIES,  ETC, 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  success  are  you  having  in  getting  clerks  and 
help  for  the  Government,  generally,  in  these  times  of  war,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner? Are  you  getting  an  increased  number  of  applicants? 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Mr.  Mondell,  we  are  getting  an  ample  number 
of  applicants  in  certain  grades  of  the  work;  for  the  clerical  grades, 
per  se,  first  grade  and  second  grade  clerks,  we  are  getting  all  that 
the  Government  could  need.  As  to  stenographers  and  typewriters. 
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we  are  having  great  difficulty  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  qualified  people,  and  we  are  finding  it  difficult  to  find 
qualified  people  to  do  the  work  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
branches.  But  I think,  answering  your  question  broadly,  that  we 
liave  been  very  successful  in  filling  all  the  requisitions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment so  far. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  had  much  complaint  as  to  the  salaries 
paid  b}^  the  Government  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McIliienny.  It  is  not  in  the  shape  of  complaint  from  the 
clerks  so  much  as  it  is  in  complaint  from  the  departments  of  their 
inability  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  thej'  have  at  the  salaries  au- 
thorized by  law.  Where  the  salaries  are  lump-sum  salaries,  that  can 
be  corrected.  Where  they  are  statutory  salaries  on  the  basis  of  the 
classification  of  many  years  ago,  they  are  so  far  below  the  present 
earning  capacity  of  the  individuals  in  commercial  life  that  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  fill  the  places. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  while  you  may  succed  in  getting 
an  eligible  list  containing  a good  many  names,  it  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  departments  to  get  the  people  on  the  eligible  lists  to  take  the 
salaries  offered.  Is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  Yes.  I have  urged  the  departments,  wherever 
it  was  possible  under  the  law;  that  is,  where  they  had  a lump-sum 
appropriation,  to  materially  increase  the  entrance  salary  of  the 
clerks.  I have  strongly  urged  that  the  entrance  salary  should  be 
increased  to  $1,200  for  clerks  and  for  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
but  especially  for  stenographers  and  typewriters.  The  War  Depart- 
ment on  my  recommendation — I say  my  recommendation,  I should 
say  the  Civil  Service  Commission’s  recommendation — increased  the 
entrance  salary  to  $1,100  with  a promise  of  an  increase  to  $1,200  in 
three  months  upon  evidence  of  deserving  qualifications. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  had  the  head  of  one  of  the 
important  commissions  of  the  Government  before  the  committee 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  who  stated  they  had  no  particular  diffi- 
culty in  getting  stenographers  and  typewriters  at  an  entrance  salarv 
of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I think  you  are  mistaken  about  just  what  he  said. 
He  said  $1,000  for  clerks  and  $1,100  for  stenographers,  with  a 
promise  of  $1,200  in  three  months. 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  That  is  not  so  bad;  but  even  so,  Mr.  Mondell, 
there  is  a turnover  there  or  a lost  motion^so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  persons  who  decline  and  who  are  perfectly 
well  qualified  to  do  the  work  because  of  the  difference  between  the 
$1,100  and  $1,200. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Their  idea  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  better  practice 
from  their  standpoint  to  take  in  a clerk  at  a lower  salary  with  a 
promise  of  an  immediate  increase  than  to  take  them  in  at  a higher 
salary. 

Mr.  McIlhenny^.  I do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  you  should  not 
have  an  increase  above  $1,200  in  a reasonable  length  of  time,  but  I 
do  mean  to  say  that  they  would  eliminate  a large  percentage  of  their 
failures  to  appoint  the  desirable  people  coming  from  our  registers 
if  they  had  a minimum  entrance  salary  of  $1,200.  Now,  I know  one 
of  the  great  bureaus  here,  the  War  Trade  Bureau,  has  a very  large 
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personnel,  and  it  is  a very  important  phase  of  work  at  this  time, 
varying  in  all  of  its  different  activities  and  requiring  a very  high 
grade  class  of  clerks.  I have  been  urging  upon  them  for  months  to 
increase  their  entrance  salary  from  $900  to  $1,100  and  $1,200,  be- 
cause they  have  reported  to  me  at  different  times  the  declination  of 
at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  people  we  certify  to  them.  Now,  those  very 
people  who  have  declined  in  the  War  Trade  Board  get  an  Entrance 
salary  of  $1,100  with  a promise  of  $1,200  from  the  War  Department. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  when  they  are  certified  to  the  War  Trade 
Board  they  decline,  and  only  the  bottom  of  the  registers,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  eligible  registers,  go  into  the  War  Trade  Board  at  all. 
The  best  go  into  the  other  departments,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  attempt 
to  recruit  that  very,  very  difficult  work  with  the  remnant  of  a regis- 
ter. I have  urged  upon  them  to  put  their  salary  list — and  I believe 
they  have  it  under  consideration  now — at  a point  where  it  will  meet 
the  average  salaiy  of  the  departments  under  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  is  whether  the  trouble  does  not  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  War  Department  has  put  their  entrance 
salary  unnecessarily  high. 

Mr.  McIlhenny.  I do  not  believe  that  is  true,  because  it  was  at 
my  urgency,  going  directly  and  personally  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
that  they  increased  it  to  $1,100,  and  I did  that  because  I found  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  the  Government  to  compete  against  the 
commercial  establishments. 


May  13,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  F.  GLASS,  CLERK  IN  CHARGE  OF 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  $320,950  for  printing  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Glass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $265,000? 

Mr.  Glass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Glass.  There  are  several  reasons  why  we  want  the  increase. 
The  first  reason  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1917  we  had 
$119,241.05  worth  of  printing  which  we  were  not  able  to  have  done — 
unfinished  work  which  had  to  be  carried  over  to  this  year.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  we  had  that  much  work  on  hand.  That 
was  quite  a large  amount  to  begin  with. 

The  cost  of  paper  and  other  printing  material  has  increased  from 
50  to  300  per  cent  within  the  last  three  years.  This  has  compelled 
us  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  printing  until  it  is  now  difficult  to  re- 
duce it  very  much  more.  The  cost  of  nearly  all  printing  materials 
still  continues  to  increase.  During  the  last  three  fiscal  j^ears  the  ap- 
propriation for  printing  and  binding  has  only  been  increased  about 
7 per  cent.  This  has  not  been  proportionate  with  the  increase  of  the 
cost  of  paper,  binding  material,  and  labor. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Glass.  Printino-  work  of  all  kinds — blank  forms,  bulletins, 
and  all  kinds  of  publications  of  the  (jovernment. 

Mr.  Bitrnes.  You  went  ahead  with  that  work? 

Mr.  Glass.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  i^ear,  1917,  we  had 
$32,778.98  unexpended.  We  had  the  work  at  the  Printing  Office,  but 
by  reason  of  the  Printing  Office  being  very  much  rushed  on  account 
of  war  work  and  other  Avork  they  AA^ere  not  able  to  do  this  Avork, 
and,  of  course,  that  money  Avent  back  into  the  Treasury.  That  was 
rather  a large  amount  of  money  to  go  back  into  the  Treasury.  Of 
course  it  was  not  our  fault.  We  had  the  work  there,  but  the  Print- 
' ing  Office  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  the  Avork  at  the  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Glass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  condition  now  ? 

Mr.  Glass.  The  condition  now  is  that  we  have  spent  in  the  first 
10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  $213,075.42.  That  makes  an  average  of 
a little  over  $21,000  a month.  We  have  only  two  more  months  to 
run.  During  the  next  two  months  I am  sure  that  the  Printing  Office 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  that  they  haA^e  on  hand,  so  we  will 
finish  this  year  with  a large  surplus  of  printing  that  will  not  be  done, 
the  same  as  last  year.  I think  it  will  be  more  than  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  not  be  able  to  spend  the  balance  and  it  will 
be  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Glass.  Yes,  sir;  from  $50,000  to  $75,000,  unless  the  Printing- 
Office  hurries  up.  I do  not  believe  they  will.  I think  the  Avork  is 
increasing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  Avill  turn  back  from  $50,000  to  $75,000  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Glass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  that  fact,  why  are  you  asking  for  this 
increase;  you  know  that  for  two  years  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do  the  work  and  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Printing 
Office  will  have  less  work  to  do  next  year  than  this  year? 

Mr.  Glass.  We  do  not  know.  If  the  war  should  be  oA'er  this  year 
the  Printing  Office  will  doubtless  be  able  to  finish  more  of  our  work 
on  account  of  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of  war  printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  counting  on  the  war  being  over? 

Mr.  Glass.  One  of  two  other  things.  The  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  expended  an  equal  amount  during  each  quarter,  and  if  the 
law  should  be  changed  so  that  we  could  do  more  work  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  and  not  wait  until  the  last  of  the  ^ year  I think  that  the 
'Printing  Office  might  be  able  to  get  more  work  finished. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  sending  down  to  the 
Printing  Office  in  such  quantities  that  they  can  not  handle  it? 

Mr.  Glass.  The  printing  of  blank  forms  principally  and  bulletins. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  principally  bulletins? 

Mr.  Glass.  There  are  a good  many  bulletins. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Printing  Office  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  bulle- 
tins for  any  of  the  departments? 

Mr.  Glass.  They  are  very  far  behind.  Sometimes  we  have  a job 
down  there  for  two  years  before  it  is  finally  done.  When  the  Print- 
ing Office  can  not  do  all  of  the  work  for  the  Government,  if  we  could 
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get  that  work  done  outside  of  the  Printing  Office  that  would  help  us 
out.  ( 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  not  any  such  provision? 

Mr.  Glass.  No,  sir;  except  in  the  field  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  having  any  trouble  in  getting  your 
urgent  work  done ; it  is  these  bulletins  which  are  being  held  up  ? 

Mr.  Glass.  We  are  having  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  ordinary 
printing.  It  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks  and  sometimes  longer  to 
get  the  ordinary  blank  forms.  If  we  want  the  work  done  in  a hurrj^ 
we  have  to  pay  20  per  cent  extra,  which  increases  the  cost,  of  course. 
They  work  all  the  time  at  the  Printing  Office,  24  hours  a day.  Dur- 
ing 8 hours  a day  they  charge  the  regular  rate  and  for  16  hours 
they  charge  20  per  cent  extra.  During  this  rush  time  the  work  at 
the  Printing  Office  costs  more,  because  most  of  it  is  practically  done 
at  the  20  per  cent  extra. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  the  rate  you  have  spent  money  for  the  first  10 
months  you  will  spend  $255,000? 

Mr.  Glass.  About  that  amount,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now. 
That  will  leave  a surplus  to  go  into  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time 
we  will  have  probablj^  $150,000  worth  of  unfinished  work  on  hand. 


Monday,  May  13,  1918. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING  FOR  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  H.  COULSTON,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimate  of  the  Patent  Office  for  printing  is 
$600,000,  and  you  have  had  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $625,000? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  have  you  left  of  that  $625,000? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  I do  not  know  that  I can  answer  that  as  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  as  of  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  I am  afraid  I can  not  give  you  an  answer  in  that 
form. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  spend  it  all? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  AVell,  last  year  we  spent  $585,075.04  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  That  is,  we  ran  a little  over  $585,000.  The  com- 
missioner asked  for  an  increase  of  $15,000  in  a letter  which  he  wrote 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  September  7,  1917.  He  brought 
out  in  that  letter  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  was  $615,000,  of  which  $585,075.04  was  ex- 
pended. He  asked  an  increase  of  $15,000  over  and  above  the  $585,000 
that  had  been  expended  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  work  of  get- 
ting out  the  Official  Gazette  at  this  time  is  running  about  eight  days 
behind,  and  that  work  will  not  be  caught  up  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  If  it  should  be  caught  up  by  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  will  have 
to  be  paid  for,  of  course,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  which  this 
request  is  made,  and  that  will  add  about  $3,000.  Then,  the  cost  of 
materials  is  going  up  everywhere ; that  is,  the  cost  of  printing,  paper, 
and  ink  is  going  up.  The  present  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill  carries  an  increase  of  5 per  cent  in  the  salaries  of 
the  employees  down  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  who  are 
doing  our  work,  and  if  the  bill  goes  through  that  increase  will  have 
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to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  so  far  as  it  affects  the  work  done 
for  us.  I am  also  informed  that  the  Government  Printing  Office 
people  are  now  working  practically  24  hours  per  day,  and  that 
except  for  the  eight  hours  of  daylight  labor  they  add  20  per  cent 
extra  to  the  salaries  of  the  people  employed.  A lot  of  that  work  will 
be  our  work,  and  that  means  that  20  per  cent  extra  will  be  added  to 
the  salaries  that  these  people  are  drawing,  and  those  salaries  will  be 
charged  up  to  our  appropriation  in  proportion  as  that  work  is  done 
for  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  increases  the  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  spent  for  the 
first  10  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  The  only  answer  I could  give  you  is  the  statement 
that  I have  from  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Interior  Department.  That 
is  a statement  dated  February  16,  1918,  and  it  says  that  our  allot- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  is  $585,000;  that  we 
have  expended  $226,097.90,  and  that  we  have  orders  for  work  pend- 
ing but  not  yet  charged  against  us  of  $124,857.71,  making  a total  of 
$350,955.12,  and  leaving  a balance  available  of  $234,044.88  as  of  that 
date.  That  covers,  however,  from  June  30,  1917,  to  February  16, 
1918.  That  is  all  the  information  I have. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  a balance  of  something  over  $234,000? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  a balance  of  $234,044.88. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  statement  of  your 
balance  as  of  this  date  when  you  get  your  notes  for  revision? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  I suppose  I could;  but  I would  have  to  get  that 
from  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  anticipating  any  balance? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  My  own  judgment  on  that  is  that  we  will  probably 
get  through  without  having  to  ask  for  any  deficiency  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  as  large  an  amount  of  printing 
or  as  large  a volume  of  printing  next  year  as  ^mu  will  have  in  the 
present  fiscal  year,  or  will  you  have  a larger  amount  ? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  I think  there  will  be  no  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  likely  to  maintain  your  record  of  this  year, 
or  are  you  likely  to  require  the  same  amount  that  you  have  this  year  ? 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  The  difference  will  not  be  material.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  a slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  patents  issued, 
but  it  will  not  be  such  a decrease  as  to  be  substantial  when  you  are 
considering  such  a large  item  as  this.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  this  appropriation,  if  made  as  requested,  will  not  necessarily 
be  expended.  The  amount  expended  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  printing  necessary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  we  want  to  know  whether  it  is  likely  to  be 
needed  or  not. 

Mr.  CouLSTON.  Exactly  so.  We  are  asking  for  it  because  we  can 
not  tell  just  how  much  extra  expense  will  be  charged  against  us  on 
account  of  the  increased  salaries  and  the  increased  cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  matters  are  now  running,  are  you  having  as 
much  business  as  you  have  been  having,  or  has  the  business  in- 
creased, decreased,  or  is  it  standing  still? 
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Mr.  CoLLSTox.  The  best  information  I have  on  that  is  from  a com- 
parison of  a period  of  about  nine  months  in  1917  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1918,  and  that  comparison  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  patents  issued  is  running  about  3,000  a year  under  what  it 
was  in  the  former  period.  How  that  will  run  during  next  year,  of 
course,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Then  you  anticipate  about  the  same  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  the  same  printing  requirements  as  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  CouLSTOx.  Substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  with  this  enhanced  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cotjlstox.  Yes,  sir. 


Moxday,  May  13,  1918. 

DEPAETMEXT  OF  JUSTICE. 

PRIX’TIXG  AXD  BIXDIXG. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  R.  SHERWOOD,  IN  CHARGE  OF  SUPPLIES 

AND  PRINTING. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  The  estimate  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  $10,000,  as  against  an  appropriation  of  $35,000 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Byrxes.  IVhy  do  you  want  this  appropriation  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  lYe  have  a large  number  of  clerks  who  have  come 
in  there  hi  the  last  year  or  two  on  account  of  the  war  emergency, 
and  they  are  using  so  much  more  in  the  way  of  letterheads  and 
forms  that  we  estimate  that  it  will  require  that  amount  to  meet  their 
demands.  The  last  year  when  there  were  no  war  people  there  we 
spent  $31,900.  and  this  vear  we  had  on  the  1st  of  Mav  a balance  of 
$3,500. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Have  you  got  any  money  from  the  President’s  emer- 
gency funds? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  used  quite  a lot  of  that  in  print- 
ing for- the  department. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  How  much? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I do  not  know  exactly  how  much.  There  is  an 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  who  prepares  the  war  bulletins, 
and  they  are  getting  out  a large  number  of  blanks  for  the  registra- 
tion of  alien  enemies.  I imagine  that  they  have  spent  at  least  $20,000 
of  that  fund. 

Mr.^  B-piXES.  Are  there  any  other  funds  besides  this  for  printing 
and  binding? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  what  is  called  the  appropriation 
for  supplies  for  United  States  coints  of  $35,000.  TTe  have  used,  I 
suppose,  this  year,  at  this  time,  at  least  about  $18,300,  or  an  increase 
over  the  usual  annual  expense  for  printing  for  United  States  courts 
of  about  $5,000.  That  is  also  caused  by  war  conditions,  because  the 
attorneys  and  marshals  have  to  have  so  many  extra  criminal  dockets 
and  so  much  more  stationery  on  which  to  communicate  with  those 
people. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  MTio  uses  this  fund  of  $10,000  that  vou  have  asked 
for  in  this  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Sherwood.  That  is  for  the  department  proper.  It  is  used  for 
the  printing  of  briefs  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
some  outside  courts.  It  is  also  for  letterheads  and  dockets  for  the 
department,  and  all  kinds  of  printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  have  a balance  left  of  the  appropriation  of 
$35,000? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  We  have  yet  two  months  to  go,  and  our  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  gives  us  about  $3,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  have  a deficit? 

Mr.  Sherwood.  I do  not  know  that  we  will,  for  this  reason : While 
this  statement  totals  $31,000,  $10,000,  or  more,  of  that  is  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  work  that  will  not  all  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  July, 
and,  consequently,  a part  of  the  estimated  cost  will  not  be  paid  for 
out  of  this  appropriation,  but  will  run  over  into  next  year. 

Monday,  May  13,  1918. 
INTEENATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMEEICAN  EEPUBLICS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANKLIN  ADAMS,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  printing  estimate  for  the  International  Union 
of  American  Eepublics  is  $25,000,  as  against  a current  appropriation 
of  $20,000. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a deficit  last  year,  and  we  have 
asked  for  $3,000  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  submitted  a deficiency  estimate? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir;  last  year  we  had  a deficit,  and  we  have 
requested  $5,000  more  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  There  is  a deficit  now  of  twenty -two  hundred  and  some 
odd  dollars,  with  some  issues  to  print. 

Mr.  Bytines.  Issues  of  Yvhat? 

Mr.  Adams.  Of  our  Monthly  Bulletin  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  increase  the  number  of  bulletins  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir.  We  have  asked  for  this  several  years,  and 
the  figures  of  the  Public  Printer  indicated  the  fact  that  we  needed 
that  much. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  increase  is  due  to  increased  costs? 

Mr.  Adayis.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  contemplating  any  new  publications 
or  any  increased  number  of  publications? 

Mr.  Adayis.  No,  sir.  We  haY^e  curtailed  it  in  every  way,  and  our 
cost  of  production  has  been  reduced.  We  have  practiced  eveiw  econ- 
omy. We  use  two  grades  of  paper  in  our  publications.  Where  we 
have  cuts,  we  use  one  grade,  and  where  we  have  just  type,  we  use 
another  grade.  We  were  the  first  ones  to  eliminate  electrotypes. 
We  cut  that  out  entirely,  which  meant  a saving  of  $4,000  in  our 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  25  per  cent 
over  the  appropriation  for  1918? 

Mr.  Adayis.  No,  sir;  we  have  required  that  same  amount,  as  you 
will  see,  for  many  years.  We  have  been  estiinatin'g  that  heretofore 
and  we  ha\x  required  that. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  required  what? 

Mr.  Adams.  We  have  required  this  increased  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  1918  you  estimated  $20,000. 

Mr.  Adams.  No,  sir;  we  asked  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  every  year  up  to  that  time,  according  to  this 
table. 

Mr.  Adams.  I do  not  know  about  that,  but  we  never  reduced  that 
estimate  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  and  a de- 
ficiency of  $3,000. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  Public  Printer  is  making  estimates  for  us  now 
of  what  we  will  require  for  those  two  issues,  and  he  says  that  we 
will  need  this  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  that  for  many  years.  We  have 
cut  down  the  expense  in  every  way  we  could,  and  we  have  reduced  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I find  that  you  have  had  $20,000  for  a good  many 
years,  with  no  deficiency. 

Mr.  Adams.  There  was  an  increase  made,  and  we  ask  for  $25,000. 
Since  then  the  cost  of  production  has  gone  up.  We  have  done  noth- 
ing at  all  to  increase  it,  but,  in  fact,  we  have  decreased  the  cost. 
We  have  cut  down  the  number  of  type  pages  so  as  to  keep  the  cost 
down.  ’ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  have  decreased  the  number  of  pages  and  have 
not  increased  the  number  of  bulletins  at  all.  then  this  increase  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000 

Mr.  Adams  (interposing).  But.  as  you  see,  the  costs  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  means  that  they  have  gone  up  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Adams.  The  cost  over  the  old  figures  has  gone  up.  We  had 
ut  one  time  a low  figure  for  Spanish  composition,  but  the  Printing 
Office  thought  that  they  were  losing  money  on  Spanish  composi- 
tion, and  they  increased  their  rate.  They  increased  the  rate  because 
it  was  costing  more  than  they  were  charging  at  that  time. 


Tuesday,  May  7,  1918. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTION  AND  SITES. 

(See  p.  2153.) 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  ESTIMATES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JAMES  H.  MOYLE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
IN  CHARGE  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS;  MR.  PAUL  F.  MYERS,  CHIEF 
CLERK;  MR.  JAMES  A.  WETMORE,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  SUPER- 
VISING ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE;  MR.  N.  S.  THOMPSON,  SUPER- 
INTENDENT MECHANICAL  AND  ENGINEERING  DIVISION;  MR. 
JOHN  H.  SCHAEFER,  ACTING  CHIEF  MAINTENANCE  DIVISION; 
AND  MR.  D.  S.  MASTERSON,  CHIEF  CLERK,  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Since  the  submission  of  these  estimates  you  have 
submitted  a letter  withdrawing  manv  of  the  items  contained  in  the 
bill? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  letter  is  contained  in  Document  No.  1039? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bernes.  IVhat  is  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  these 
items  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Because  since  the  submission  of  the  estimates  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  given  orders  to  suspend  public-build- 
ing work,  except  in  places  where  there  was  an  urgent  necessity, 
until  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  the  Secretary’s  order? 

Mr.  "Wetmore.  Yes;  I have. 

(The  order  follows:) 

PUBLIC  BUILDING  WORK. 

Treasury  Department, 
WafiJiington,  December  26,  1917. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  demands  wliicli  the  war  is  making  upon  the 
national  resources  the  policy  should  he  observed  of  curtailing  exjjenditures  for 
other  purposes  as  far  as  possible  without  detriment  to  the  public  interests. 
The  following  directions  are  therefore  issued  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

1.  No  new  buildings  are  to  be  placed  under  contract  unless  their  urgency 
is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge, 

2.  All  extensions  of  building  the  urgency  of  which  is  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  are  to  be  placed  on  the  market 
for  bids  at  as  early  a date  as  practicable  and  carried  to  completion. 

3.  All  buildings  and  extensions  of  buildings  now  under  contract  are  to  he 
completed. 

4.  No  additional  sites  are  to  he  selected  or  contracted  for  until  further 
orders  are  given  by  the  department. 

5.  Marine  hospitals,  quarantine  and  immigration  stations,  being  convertible 
into  Army  or  Navy  hospitals  or  other  war  uses,  construction  work  and  improve- 
ments thereon  or  in  contemplation  in  connection  therewith  are  to  be  carried 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

6.  In  all  other  cases  where  sites  have  been  acquired  or  contracted  for  the 
work  of  the  Supervising  Architect’s  Office,  in  preparing  designs,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, etc!,  is  to  be  carried  on  to  the  point  of  readiness  to  advertise  for  bids 
for  construction.  In  those  cases,  however,  no  bids  are  to  be  solicited  without 
further  orders  from  the  department. 

These  directions  are  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances 
demand. 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  items  you  have  withdrawn  constitute  what  class 
of  work  ? . 

Mr.  IYetmore.  They  are  the  public  buildings  on  which  no  contracts 
have  yet  been  awarded. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  which  cases  sites  have  been  purchased  but  contract^ 
have  not  been  awarded? 

Mr.  "Wetmore.  In  most  of  the  cases  sites  have  been  acquired  but  no 
contracts  awarded. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  withdrawn  any  item  where  a contract  has 
been  awarded? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No.  The  Secretary,  in  this  order,  directs  that  we 
proceed  with  the  work  on  buildings  already  under  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  the  only  items  left  in  the  bill  will  be  items 
appropriating  money  for  the  completion  of  buildings  already  under 
contract  ? 
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Mr.  WET3IORE.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  two  or  three  cases  considered 
urgent.  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Paris,  Tex.;  Eldorado,  Kans. ; Alexan- 
dria, La.;  and  the  assay  office  in  Xew  York  City.  These  are  all  that 
I recall. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII,  POST  OFFICE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Document  Xo.  1039  and  in  the  letter  which  you 
have  before  you,  among  the  items  withdrawn  is  the  appropriation  for 
the  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse,  for 
continuation,  site,  and  building,  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  IVe  have  withdrawn  a part  of  the*  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  this  note  in  connection  with  that  item : 

The  amount  of  $250,000,  carried  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  1919,  can  be  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  $100,000,  leaving  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  $150,000, 
which  ekimate  at  this  time  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  until 
the  next  estimates  are  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  one  of  the  buildings  that  is  regarded  as 
urgent.  AYe  have  some  money  appropriated.  T\Y  were  asking  for 
$250,000  more,  but  we  do  not  need  that  much  more  now,  and  $150,000 
will  carry  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  could  not  economically  use  all  of  it? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  Xo,  sir;  we  do  not  need  more  than  $150,000  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  now  have,  so  that  $100,000  of  that  can  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  MTiat  is  the  status  of  that  building  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  It  is  a Tarsney  Act  building;  that  is,  the  work  is 
being  done  by  outside  architects  and  the  sketch  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared and  the  architects  are  now  working  on  the  working  drawings. 
It  will  be  only  a couple  of  months  before  they  will  be  ready  to  adver- 
tise for  bids  on  which  to  let  the  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  the  cost  of  construction  over  there  at  this 
time  compare  with  the  cost  of  construction  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  It  is  high  out  there,  because  a great  deal  of  material 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  States.  Labor  is  not  as  high  there,  but 
material  is.  The  construction  of  that  building  will  be  of  cement ; it 
will  be  a reinforced-concrete  building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  made  anj^  estimate  of  the  inci’eased  cost 
of  a building  of  that  sort  at  this  time  above  the  normal  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  I do  not  know  what  it  would  be  there,  but  in  the 
States  the  cost  is  running  from  40  to  60  per  cent  over  what  it  was 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  there  will  be  a corresponding  increase  out 
there  with  the  exception  of  the  labor  item. 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  The  labor  item  will  be  less;  yes. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

BENT  OF  TEMPOBAEY  QUABTEBS,  MOVING  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  another  item  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  rent  of 
buildings : Additional  for  rent  of  temporaiw  quarters  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Government  officials,  and  moving  expenses  incident 
thereto,  $4,000. 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  I think  that  was  allowed  in  the  urgent  deficiencv 
bill. 
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Ml*.  Byrnes.  And  you  recommend  that  it  be  eliminated  here? 
Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 


MALDEN,  MASS.,  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  for  a reduction  in  the  approj^riation  for  the 
Malden  (Mass.)  post  office. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  to  $500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  an  appropriation  on  account  of  every  one 
of  these  buildings. that  are  in  these  estimates,  for  some  $500  and  for 
some  $1,000  or  more,  being  small  amounts  necessary  in  order  to  make 
tests  pits  and  investigation  of  the  soil  before  we  make  our  drawings 
for  the  buildings.  Malden  is  a case  where  the  law  provides  for,  the 
donation  of  the  site,  as  I recall  it,  and  there  is  no  appropriation  asked 
for  there,  except  as  we  ask  for  it  here;  we  want  just  enough  money 
to  make  the  test  pits  and  borings  and  carry  on  the  other  necessary 
investigation  work  before  the  drawings  are  made.  I want  to  say  in 
that  connection  that  the  Secretary’s  order  directs  the  office  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  preparing  drawings  and  specifications  for 
buildings,  and  thus  get  them  all  ready  to  place  under  contract,  but 
not  put  them  on  the  market,  just  to  stop  there.  This  will  enable  us 
to  do  that  thing  with  this  building,  and  it  is  the  only  building  which 
we  could  not  carry  on  to  that  point  unless  we  have  the  $500.  The 
Secretary’s  idea  was  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  stop  the  building 
program  simply  because  we  were  not  building;  that  is,  to  stop  the 
work  in  the  office. 

SITES. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Are  3^11  purchasing  any  sites? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  not  purchasing  sites  now;  no.  All  the  sites 
authorized  in  the  1913  bill,  except  15  or  IT,  something  like  that, 
have  been  purchased,  I believe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  idea  of  the  Secretarv  is  that  at  this  time 
it  is  wise  not  to  proceed  Avitli  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  because  of  the  high  cost  of  material,  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  and  the  difficulties  of  transportation.  We  have  at  this 
time  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  buildings,  I think  about  135,  in 
course  of  construction,  and  every  contractor  is  having  all  sorts  of 
trouble  in  getting  material  moved  and  keeping  men  on  the  job.  The}^ 
are  finishing  them  up,  however,  because  it  would  not  be  economical  to 
cover  up  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  leave  it.  The  wmrk  alread}^ 
done  would  deteriorate,  so  that  the  Secretary’s  idea  was  to  complete 
those  buildings.  TIowever,  that  makes  a drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  neighborhood  for  labor  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  3^11  have  given  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  buildings,  the  contractors  are  finding  it  difficult  to  construct  the 
buildings  within  the  contract  price. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  mainly  on  account  of  labor. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

WITHDEAWAL  OF  CERTAIN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  a number  of  items  here  which  are  with- 
drawn and  which  relate  to  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Those  items  were  explained  the  other  day  by  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  being  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  The  items  under  the  head  of  “ Marine  hospitals  and 
quarantine  stations,”  referred  to  on  page  4 of  the  public  document 
which  has  been  submitted,  1039,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  three, 
have  been  provided  for  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  last  three  being  Savannah,  Ga.,  marine  hpspital, 
for  additional  ward  building,  $50,000;  Boston,  Mass.,  quarantine 
station,  for  dredging  and  piling,  $3,000;  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  quaran- 
tine station  for  boat  protection,  $15,000.  Those  items  have  not  been 
provided  for  and  are  withdrawn.  Do  yon  know  the  reasons  for  with- 
drawing those  items? 

Mr.  Wet]uore.  I do  not. 

CLEVELAXD  (OHIO)  LAKE  FRONT  DOCK  PROPERTY. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RIVER  CUSTOMHOUSE  ON  EAST  PTEi;. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  first  item  to  be  considered,  then,  is  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  lake  front  dock  property:  For  construction  of  river  custom- 
house, on  East  Pier,  $6,000.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  item  ? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  That  is  for  the  construction  of  a new  building  in  the 
plCvCe  of  wha,t  is  knov/n  as  the  river  customhouse.  The  present  build- 
ing has  been  in  use  for  a great  many  years;  it  has  no  water  in  it, 
I understand,  and  no  toilet  facilities  of  any  kind;  it  is  heated  by 
a small  stove  and  affords  very  poor  accommodation  for  the  inspec- 
tors’ force  that  is  required  to  occupy  that  building.  If  is  desired  to 
place  a small  building  there  that  can  be  constructed  for  $6,000  in 
the  place  of  that  old  building.  The  present  building  is  a very  dilapi- 
dated affair.  I had  before  the  committee  a year  ago  a photograph 
of  the  building,  and  I think  I have  it  at  the  office  yet  if  the  committee 
would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  submitted  this  estimate  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Y"es,  sir.  The  note  I have  here  is  that  the  building 
is  about  40  years  old  and  was  constructed  to  house  the  harbor  customs 
force,  two  men  being  kept  there  in  the  daytime  and  one  at  night. 

Mr.  Byrnes  How  much  is  the  building  worth — what  is  its  value? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  practically  dilapidated,  being  a building  that  is 
40  years  old. 

Mr.  Byrnes  Is  it  worth  while  spending  $6,000  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  desired  to  build  a new  one  in  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell,  Last  year  you  asked  $5,000  for  this  same  building. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  YYs;  and  we  are  asking  $1,000  more  on  account  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  respect  does  the  situation  differ  from  what  it 
AY  as  a year  ago  when  the  hearing  was  held? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  None,  except  that  the  building  has  gotten  more 
dilapidated  and  older.  The  building  does  not  furnish  adequate  and 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  people  who  are  required  to  be 
housed  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  large  a building  is  proposed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Twenty-two  by  twenty-two  feet,  two  stories  high. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  what  construction? 
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Mr.  Wet3ioue.  Brick. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  yon  construct  such  a building  for  $6,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  could  probably  struggle  along  during  these 
times  of  war  and  stress  another  year,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  have  been  struggling  along  for  a good  many 
years,  and  I suppose  they  could;  yes.  I desire  to  insert  a letter  from 
the  custodian  of  the  building ; 


Tkp:asury  Dp:partment,  Custodian  Service, 

MarcU  Kk  lOlH. 


SuPERVisiNCx  Architect, 

Treasury  Departmcai,  Washington,  1).  C. 


Sir:  This  office  is  in  receipt  of  a cominiinication  from  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, this  hiiilding,  in  reference  to  repairing  the  ri^'er  customhonse  in  order 
that  it  may  be  put  in  habitable  condition  before  the  opening  of  navigation.  The' 
assistant  custodian  and  carpenter  have  made  a thoi*oiigli  inspection  of  this 
budding,  and  it  is  their  judgment  that  it  wotild  be  mucli  cheaper  and  take  less 
time  to  tear  down  the  present  building  and  erect  a new  one  than  it  would  to 
repair  it.  The  building,  is  so  dilapidated  and  insanitai*y  it  is  not  a fit  place 
for  customs  employees  to  work  in. 

In  order  to  put  the  building  in  good  condition  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  entire  lower  floor,  part  of  which  should  be  double  flooring,  as  the  coal  is 
stored  there ; new  flooring  on  second  floor ; all  door  jambs  and  frames ; doors, 
windovv^  frames,  and  jambs ; and  drop  siding  on  the  whole  building.  The  only 
serviceable  material  in  the  building  are  the  studding  and  joists. 

The  building  is  so  badly  out  of  plumb  as  to  make  it  unsafe. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  office  it  will  be  imiiossible  to  secure  proposals  for 
making  repairs,  as  it  means  a complete  rebuilding  job. 

As  directed  in  your  SA-C  letter  of  August  5,  1915,  Maj.  G.  F.  Kramer  made  a 
complete  report,  dated  August  11,  1915,  as  to  the  condition  of  this  building,  and 
nothing  has  been  done  since  except  to  rebuild  platform  and  railing  around  the 
second  floor. 

Respectfully, 


W.  J.  Murpha',  Custodian. 


CLEVELAND  (OHIO)  POST  OFFICE,  CUSTOMHOUSE,  AND  COURTLIOUSE. 


NEW  VAULT  FOR  STAMP  STORAGE,  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Cleveland  (Ohio)  post  office,  cus- 
tomhouse, and  courthouse:  For  new  vault  for  stamp  storage  and 
equipment  of  same,  $10,000.” 

Mr.  Wetmore,  That  is  to  provide  a vault  16  by  16  feet  to  afford 
protection  for  from  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000  worth  of  stamps  kept 
there  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  asking  for  this  protection.  / 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Wetmore,  The  stamps  are  there  without  adequate  protection; 
that  is.  they  keep  a large  stock  there  without  adequate  protection. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  They  have  no  vault  at  all  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  not  suitable  for  their  use.  I think  I have  a 
letter  here  from  the  Post  Office  Department  on  that  subject.  The 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  savs,  under  date  of  February 
28,1917: 

Post  Office  Department, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  February  28,  1917. 

Supervising  Architect, 

Treasury  Department. 

Sir  : Replying  further  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  ultimo  relative  to  the  necessity 
for  a large  storage  vault  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  between  two  and  five 
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million  dollars’  worth  of  stamps  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I wish  to  state  that  upon 
further  investigation  it  is  believed  such  provision  is  desirable.  The  postmaster 
states  that  the  vault  should  be  16  feet  square,  outside  measurement. 

In  this  connectiori  the  postmaster  also  states  that  the  construction  of  a brick 
Inclosure  16  by  48  feet  extending  into  the  bonded  warehouse  for  storing  postal 
cards,  envelopes,  and  dead  stock,  etc.,  is  an  immediate  necessity.  He  requests 
early  action  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The  volume  of  business  necessitates 
ordering  this  stock  in  carload  lots,  which  makes  additional  storage  space 
imperative. 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Koons, 

First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


Mr.  Mondell.  How  did  you  come  to  build  this  building  without 
adequate  vault  space? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  They  have  central  stations  which  they  establish 
for  the  various  post  offices  where  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munities in  regard  to  stam]is  is  kept.  This  is  one  of  the  central  sta- 
tions and  it  carries  a very  large  stock. 

Mr.  Byenes.  They  have  not  been  doing  that  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  No,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  recently  was  it  established  as  a central  station?  j 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  I think  they  have  been  doing  that  for  a matter  of  ( 

about  two  or  three  years.  | 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  submitted  this  esti-  | 

mate?  ^ . 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  first  time  this  item  has  been  up  I 

here.  They  take,  throughout  the  country,  one  post  office  in  a county  < 

and  keep  the  supply  of  stamps  there  for  all  of  the  post  offices  instead  I 

of  having  each  pest  office  keep  a large  supply  on  hand.  , 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Then,  you  regard  this  as  an  urgent  item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes.  They  furnish  one  post  office  with  all  of  the  j 

supplies,  and  then  that  office  takes  care  of  the  entire  countv. 

I 


REROOFING  POST  OFFICE  AND  COURTHOUSE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mr.  Mondell.  In  document  1056  there  is  an  item  for  reroofing 
post  office  and  courthouse,  Chicago,  Ilk,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  an  item  for  altering,  repairing,  and  making 
waterproof  the  present  roof  of  the  dome,  $20,000.  That  is  a new  item, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  It  is  a request  for  a change  in  legislation  in  con- 
nection with  an  old  item.  I do  not  see  it  on  that  page,  but  I think  we 
have  already  had  appropriated  $20,000  for  removing  the  present  cov- 
ering and  putting  on  a copper  covering  of  the  dome  of  the  Chicago 
building.  However,  the  price  of  copper  has  gone  so  high  that  the 
work  could  not  be  done  at  that  price  and  they  are  asking  for  a change 
in  legislation  so  that  we  may  substitute  something  for  that  roof  be- 
sides copjier.  An  entirely  new  copper  roof  there  would  cost  now  from 
$50,000  to  $60,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  you  wish,  then,  is  a’ change  of  language  so  as 
to  allow  you  to  repair  the  roof  with  material  other  than  copper? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Byenes.  And  you  are  asking  the  same  amount  that  was  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  June  12,  1917,  to  wit,  $20,000? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir. 


\ 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  in  the  hearings  that  yon  asked  to  have  that 
done  last  year. 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  That  change  in  the  legislation,  yoti  mean? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes.  Why  was  it  not  allowed  ^ 

Mr.  "WETiMORE.  I do  not  know  why  the  committee  did  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  serious  is  that  roof  condition  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  It  is  a very  bad  situation.  The  reports  we  have 
show  that  the  way  they  take  care  of  the  leaky  condition  of  that 
dome  is  to  put  loads  of  sawdust  there  when  it  rains  and  after  the 
rain  is  over  take  out  the  sawwliist. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  leaking? 

jMr.  IVetmore.  They  have  never  been  able  to  do  that ; no,  sir. 

iMr.  Mondell.  The}^  simply  take  care  of  the  w^ater  after  it  comes 
through  i 

jMr.  M Yt:iore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  give  useful  employment  to  some  em- 
ployees who  have  not  much  else  to  do  or  does  it  require  other  em- 
ployees or  does  it  damage  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Wet:more.  It  damages  the  property.  There  are  offices  in  that 
dome;  the  w^eather  bureau  is  up  there  and  other  offices,  and  it  is  a 
bad  situation  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  frequent  complaints  from  them  about 
the  condition  there? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  sir. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

EEIXT  OF  TEMPOKAEY  QUARTERS,  MOVING  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ East  St.  Louis,  111. : For  additional 
for  rent  of  temporary  quarters  for  Government  officials  and  moving 
expenses  incident  thereto,  $6,000.'’  What  is  the  necessity  for  that 
item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  amount  w^e  already  have  is  not  sufficient  to 
carry  us  along.  That  is  another  one  of  the  cases  where  the  con- 
tractor is  having  difficulty  in  completing  the  work  and  he  is  not  going 
to  get  through  as  early  as  his  contract  called  for,  hence  we  have  got  to 
have  more  money  to  keep  the  F ederal  officials  in  rented  quarters  until 
the  building  is  finished. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  did  he  contract  to  finish  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I can  not  tell  you  offhand  about  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  any  provision  in  the  contract  whereby 
the  contractor  is  penalized  for  failure  to  complete  the  contract  within 
the  specified  time  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  will  be  one  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  we  have  to  advance  this  $6,000  and  you  intend 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  contractor? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

RENT  OF  TEMPORARY  QUARTERS,  MOVING  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Nashville,  Tenn. : For  additional 
for  rent  of  temporary  quarters  for  Government  officials  and  moving 
expenses  incident  thereto,  $5,000.” 
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Mr.  IVetmore.  Tliat  is  a similar  case. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  To  the  East  St.  Louis  case? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  Yes,  sir ; and  will  be  handled  in  the  same  v*ay. 

MUSKEGOX,  MICH. 

EENT  OF  TEilPOEAEY  QTJAETEES. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  have  a supplemental  estimate  of  $1,100  addi- 
tional for  rent  of  temporaiy  quarters  at  Muskegon.  Mich.  ? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  That  is  a similar  case.  That  contractor  is  away 
behind,  and  liquidated  damages  will  be  enforced  there  to  cover  rent 
and  all  the  other  actual  losses  to  the  Government. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  APPRAISERS’  STORES. 

Mr.  Byexes.  The  next  item  is  **  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  appraisers’ 
stores:  For  coal  bunkers  and  ash  lift  under  sidewalk,  $7,000.” 

Mr.  Byrxes.  This* amount  has  been  estimated  for  previously? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  lYhat  have  you  got  to  s?ij  about  it? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  lYe  have  a letter  dated  May  11.  1917,  from  the 
custodian  of  the  building,  in  which  he  states  that  “ the  present  bin 
under  the  sidewalk  holds  15  tons,  which  will  not  last  more  than  four 
or  five  days  in  midwinter.  The  storage  bin,  which  holds  30  tons  of 
coal,  is  located  inconveniently,  taking  space  which  could  otherwise  be 
utilized.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ashes  have  to  be  be  stored  in  the 
other  side  of  the  building  in  the  basement  and  lifted  out  by  hand  to 
the  street.  The  estimated  sum  of  $7,000  includes  not  only  the  con- 
struction of  the  bin  but  also  the  installation  of  an  ash  lift,  and  is  not 
considered  an  excessive  amount  under  existing  conditions.  Xo  doubt 
better  terms  could  be  made  with  the  coal  contractors  if  they  could 
deliver  approximately  100  tons  at  each  delivery  without  rehandling 
it,  as  this  expense  is  included  in  the  cost  of  coal.”  That  is  true.  lYe 
cannot  make  contracts  there  for  coal  and  get  an  advantageous  contract 
price  in  April  and  require  them  to  deliver  1 or  5 tons  at  a time  all 
through  the  winter.  The  storage  bin  only  holds  30  tons,  and  the  bin 
under  the  sidewalk,  which  is  in  use,  only  holds  15  tons. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  What  we  ought  to  have  in  a case  of  this  kind  and 
what  we  never  do  have  is  information  which  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  an  intelligent  judgment.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy 
for  somebody  to  make  a statement  estimating,  at  least,  just  the 
amount  that  would  be  saved  by  this  sort  of  thing,  the  saving  on  the 
coal  based  on  some  information  received  from  the  coal  dealer  or  some 
one  else,  and  the  saving  per  annum  in  labor  by  reason  of  these  more 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have 
nothing  that  is  clear  and  definite  and  conclusive  on  which  we  can 
base  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  just  one  of  those  things  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  and  have  or  whether  it  is  one  of  those  things  that 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ought  to  be  done  as  a matter  of 
economy  and  propriety.  You  can  make  a fairly  good  statement  in 
regard  to  any  item  of  this  sort,  but  it  does  not  prove  anything.  It 
may  be  this  would  save  a very  considerable  sum  of  money  in  one 
year.  Perhaps ’it  would  not  save  anything,  and  that  is  the  other  side 
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of  it.  You  have  had  this  estimate  before  the  committee  for  two 
years,  and  }^et  3^011  are  not  oiving  us  any  more  information  now  than 
the  first*  time  you  were  up  here.^ 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Well,  the  matter  was  not  presented  so  much  on 
account  of  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  as  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing fuel  deliATred  in  such  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  are  not  disturbed  over  the  inconvenience  to  the 
coal  man. 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  It^  is  not  the  inconvenience  to  him,  but  the  incon- 
A^enience  to  the  parties  in  the  building  that  have  to  run  the  fire. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  If  we  have  a man  there  who  has  plenty  of  time  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  order  your  coal  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  you  will  let  me  supply  it  for  the  record  when  I 
get  back,  I would  like  to  put  in  something  in  regard  to  what  the 
saving  Avould  be.  I would  like  to  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  anything  that  is  definite  that  gives  any  infor- 
mation on  which  anyone  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I can  tell  you  what  we  can  gave  if  we  can  get  our 
coal  bought  and  delivered  in  the  spring  instead  of  having  it  delivered 
all  through  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  is  there  any  saving  in  the  handling  of  the 
ashes  and  the  handling  of  the  coal  itself? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  put  a memo- 
randum in  the  record  on  that. 

PROVIDENDE  (R.  I.)  CUSTOMHOUSE  AND  POST  OFFICE. 

REMODELING,  REPAIRS,  RENT,  ETC.  ^ 

Mr.  Batrnes.  At  Providence,  E.  I.,  you  have  a request  for  $125,000 
for  remodeling,  repairs,  etc. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  for  the  old  building.  That  estimate  has 
been  down  here  for  several  years  at  $75,000.  Yow  the  Avork  can  not 
be  done  at  that  price  and  it  will  take  $125,000  to  do  it.  That  build- 
ing was  a A^ery  good  building.  At  the  time  the  new  building  was 
occupied  it  was  vacated  and  the  new  building  occupied.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  building  has  deteriorated  by  reason  of  having  been  standing 
unoccupied,  and  the  heating  aparatus  and  the  mechanical  equipment 
haA^e  deteriorated  so  that  entire  new  plumbing  and  heating  systems 
would  be  needed  to  occupy  the  building  for  office  purposes.  There 
are  Government  activities  enough  in  the  city  in  rented  quarters  to 
occupy  all  of  this  building  and  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  -fifth 
ficor  of  the  new  building.  There  is  a portion  of  the  new  building 
that  was  finished  simply  for  storage  of  files,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  can  be  made  into  offices. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  Government  activities  do  you  refer  to  as  rent- 
ing space  in  Providence  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Post  Office  Department  itself  is  renting  a 
good  deal  of  space  there  at,  I think,  six  or  eight  thousnnd  dollars 
a year,  and  they  tell  us  the3^  could  occupy  the  entire  building  if  they 
had  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  us  haA^e  in  the  record  how  much  rent  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  paving. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I will  insert  that.  ’ , 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  the  activities  to  which  you  refer  as  requiring 
space  there  activities  that  have  demanded  space  in  normal  times,  or 
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only  as  a result  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  growing  out  of  the 

war?  . . 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Xo:  in  normal  times.  There  are  some  "var  activi- 
ties there  in  addition,  but  I think  there  are  enough  activities  there 
in  normal  times  to  fill  that  building  and  the  other  building,  too. 
There  are  22,600  square  feet  in  the  old  building  of  space  which 
could  be  made  available,  and  11.000  feet  in  the  new  building.  The 
building  is  close  to  the  new  building,  I think,  being  only  a block 
or  so  awav. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  this  building  still  a good  structure? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes:  it  is  as  to  the  building  itself.  The  interior 
condition  is  very  much  dilapidated. 

Mr.  Moxdell*!  What  was  it  proposed  or  contemplated  would  be 
done  with  the  old  building  at  the  time  the  new  building  was  erected? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  contemplated  selling  it. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Was  there  some  provision  of  that  sort  in  the  legis- 
lation for  the  new  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I do  not  recall  whether  there  was  or  not.  but  there 
was  an  authorization,  I think,  for  the  sale  of  the  old  building  and 
an  upset  price  fixed  which  we  were  never  able  to  get. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  situation  there  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Wetwore.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  building  is  getting  worse 
all  the  time,  with  water  standing  in  the  basement  a good  deal  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I notice  from  a reference  to  digest  of  public  build- 
ing legislation  that  the  old  building  was  to  be  sold  for  not  less  than 
$200,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  were  never  able  to  get  that  price  for  it.  The 
building  ought  not  to  be  sold  now. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  It  seems  the  old  building  cost  originally  only 
$209,000,  but  possibly  the  price  of  the  land  was  not  included,  and  the 
price  of  the  land  no  doubt  was  included  in  the  $200,000  which  was  to 
be  received  for  it. 

You  were  not  able  last  year  to  state  just  what  rent  the  Government 
was  paying  in  Providence.  You  gave  the  items  so  far  as  they  related 
to  appraisers’  stores,  $33,120  a year,  War  and  Yavy  Departments, 
$120  a month,  but  evidently  you  had  no  further  information. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  all  I had  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Have  you  an}^  further  information  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  we  looked  it  up  again  this  year  to  find  out 
what  was  being  paid. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I have  not  it  with  me,  but  I will  supply  it  for  the 
record. 

We  have  a recent  report  showing  the  following  annunl  rentals  being  paid  for 
quarters  for  various  branches  of  the  Federal  service  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  at 


this  time : 

Post  Office  Department $7,  000 

Department  of  Justice - 804 

War  Department 1,  500 

Navy  Department 600 

Treasury  Department  (Customs  Service) 3,120 


Total 13,924 
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CO:\rPLETION  OF  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  FLOORS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  another  item  for  Providence,  for  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  and  changes  incident  to  fitting 
them  for  occupancy,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  I said  before,  when  the  new  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  fifth  floor  was  fitted  up  for  storage  of  files,  but  it  can  be 
used  for  offices  and  it  could  be  remodeled. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  it  could  be,  but  what  is  the  necessity  for  it 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  applications  we  have  for  space  from  Govern- 
ment officials  who  are  renting  quarters  now  would  fill  up  the  old 
building  and  the  fifth  floor  of  the  new  building,  besides. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  With  war  activities?  * 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  altogether;  no.  There  are  some  war  activities 
there  that  are  now  occupying  the  old  building  as  best  they  -can — some 
committees  like  war  loans  and  war  boards  of  different  kinds.  They 
are  using  the  old  building,  with  a stove  to  heat  a room  or  some  tem- 
porary expedient  of  that  kind,  but  the  rooms  are  not  in  shape  to 
use  for  offices.  As  I said  a moment  ago,  there  are  enough  activities 
needing  that  building  in  normal  times  to  All  up  the  old  building 
and  the  new  building;  that  is,  provided  they  let  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment have,  as  they  ask  for,  the  entire  first  and  mezzanine  floors 
of  the  old  building  fop  parcels  post. 

RICHMOND,  VA.,  POST  OFFICE. 

ALTERATIONS  AND  REMODELING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  for  Eichmond,  Ya.,  for  alteration 
and  remodeling  of  the  building,  $15,000.  You  asked  that  this  be  in- 
cluded in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  which  was  not  done. 

^Ir.  Wetmore.  That  item  was  not  original^  submitted  in  that 
form.  The  item  was  originally  .submitted  for  repairs,  I think,  to 
the  buildings  on  the  old  site  and  some  repairs  to  the  main  building, 
and  that  was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  make  the  item  $15,000  for 
repairs  merely  to  the  present  Federal  building.  This  is  to  get  more 
space  in  that  building  for  post-office  purposes.  We  propose  to  take 
some  of  the  post-office  activities  off  the  first  floor  and  put  them  on 
the  second  floor 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  regard  this  • improvement  as  essential  at  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  a very  necessary  thing  to  do ; yes,  sir. 

RED  AVING  (mINN.)  POST  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “ Eed  Wing,  Minn.,  post  office:  For  remodeling  of 
and  addition  to  lookouts,  $3,500.” 

What  is  the  necessity  for  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  an  item  Ave  have  submitted  on  the  request 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  I supposed  they  would  have  some- 
body here,  as  they  usually  do,  to  explain  why  they  need  these  changes 
in  the  lookouts.  Our  appropriation  for  repairs  and  preservation  has 
been  held  not  to  be  available  for  making  changes  in  lookouts.  That 
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is  regarded  as  new  construction  work.  Therefore  we  submit  special 
estimates  for  making  these  changes  on  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  For  several  years  past  we  have  been  allowing  quite 
a number  of  estimates  for  lookouts,  and  I suppose  this  is  in  line 
with  the  usual  policy. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  each  of.  these  cases  it  is  on  request  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  that  we  submit  the  estimate,  with  the  understand- 
ing, as  I have  said,  that  they  will  appear  here  and  explain  the 
necessity.  Mr.  Koons  has  usually  appeared  for  that  purpose,  and 
there  are  several  items  of  that  kind  in  this  bill. 

\ 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  CUSTOMHOUSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “ St.  Louis,  Mo.,  customhouse:  For  cleaning  and  re- 
pointing stonework,  and  exterior  painting,  $10,000.” 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  an  item  for  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  is  not  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
the  building  wind  and  water  tight.  It  is  simply  a case  of  putting 
the  building  in  proper  appearance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “Trenton,  N.  J.,  post  office  and  court  house:  For 
remodeling  and  changing  lookout  system.  $3,000.” 

I suppose  the  same  statement  applies  to  this  item  as  to  the  Bed 
Wing,  Minn.,  item. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

district  or  Columbia,  butler  building. 

KEMODELING  AND  EXTENDING  ANNEX  TO  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “ Washington,  District  of  Columbia — Butler  Build- 
ing: For  remodeling  and  extending  annex  to  building  so  as  lo  make 
it  two  stories  of  fireproof  construction,  $20,000.” 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
here  to  tell  you  about  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  reconstruction  of  the  one-story  annex  to  the 
Butler  Building,  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  is  requested  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  bureau  is  in  pressing  need  of  additional  space,  and  ihere  is  no 
other  building  available.  The  expenditure  of  the  sum  estimated  for 
will  provide  a modern  building,  with  about  2,200  feet  of  floor  space, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  relieving  the  existing  pressure 
for  office  room. 

The  urgent  deficiency  act  recently  passed  provided  six  additional 
employees  for  the  Public  Health  Bureau,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill  may  make  further  increases.  More- 
over, it  has  become  necessary  to  give  desk  room  to  officers  from  the 
field  temporarily  on  duty  in  the  bureau.  It  is  certain  that  within 
the  next  year  the  bureau  will  be  seriously  handicapped  for  working 
space,  and  the  reconstruction  of  this  small  building  will  really  onh" 
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partly  meet  the  emergency.  But  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  at  this  time,  as  additional  space  for  building  is  not  avail- 
able. 

This  building,  when  remodeled,  should  provide  working  space  for 
about  20  employees. 

I would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  increased  work  at  this 
particular  time  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  exclusive  sanitary  control  over  the  areas  surrounding  the 
military  cantonments. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  this  is  to  exist  only  during  the  war,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  constructing  a building  for  a war  activity? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  have  needed  this  space  for  a great  many 
years.  This  improvement  has  been  estimated  now  for  five  years 
in  succession. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  it  is  not  because  of  the  cantonment  work? 

Mr.  Masterson.  No,  sir;  that  is  our  immediate,  pressing  need;  but 
we  really  need  this  building  badly  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  getting  along  without  it  under  ordi- 
nary conditions? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir;  but  with  difficulty.  Every  room  in  our 
building  is  fully  occupied,  and  some  overcrowded.  In  addition  to 
that,  each  year  we  have  several  meetings  of  the  State  health  officers 
who  come  here  to  meet  with  the  Federal  health  officials,  and  we  really 
have  to  clear  one  of  our  large  rooms  and  put  the  clerks  out  for  sev- 
eral days  to  accommodate  those  meetings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  put  up  a building  just  to 
accommodate  a meeting  lasting  three  or  four  days  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Probably  not,  if  that  were  the  sole  reason.  In 
addition  to  the  needs  already  mentioned,  we  have  service  boards  that 
meet  every  couple  of  weeks  and  we  ought  to  have  a room  for  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  now  meeting  every  couple  of  weeks  and  you 
do  not  run  the  clerks  out  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  do  not  run  the  clerks  out  for  these  boards; 
no  sir;  but  our  clerks  are  crowded,  anyway,  and  we  ought  to  have 
1‘oom  to  take  care  of  our  increase.  Every  year  you  give  us  five  or 
SIX  more  clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  if  we  stop  giving  you  more  clerks  it  will  save 
tiie  cost  of  a building. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Mr.  Masterson,  is  this  the  same  item  you  estimated 
for  last  year? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  then  asked  $12,000? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir.’ 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  And  at  that  time  you  wanted  to  remove  the  walls  of 
the  first-story  annex  to  the  top  of  the  foundation  and  erect  a two- 
story  building  thereon.  That  is  what  you  now  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  At  that  time  you  wanted  to  provide  space  for  a 
library  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  That  is  true. 

^Ir.  Mon  DELL.  And  some  additional  space  for  two  of  the  divisions 
in  the  bureau  that  are  now  cramped.  You  think  you  will  need 
$20,000  for  work  that  you  could  have  done  for  $12,000  ? 
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Mr.  Masterson.  That  is  the  architect’s  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Increased  cost  of  construction,  I believe,  is  the  largest  element. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  a pretty  good  reason  for  not  doing  it? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  not  get  additional  room  in 
that  locality.  There  is  no  place  that  can  be  rented  in  that  immediate 
locality,  and  it  really  is  a handicap  to  our  work  not  to  have  the 
space  to  work  in  properly. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  have  a lot  of  vacant  ground  in  there  back  of 
your  building  where  you  could  put  up  some  temporary  buildings  if 
you  had  to.  Have  you  not  a vacant  space  back  there  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Adjacent  to  your  propert}^? 

Mr.  Masterson.  There  is  vacant  ground  across  in  the  next  block, 
west  of  South  Capitol  Street.  We  were  going  to  use  the  first  floor 
for  a library  and  a conference  room  and  for  every  emergency  pur- 
pose. We  could  also  use  it  now  for  these  additional  clerks  and 
officers. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Are  you  more  crowded  than  you  were  last  year?  I 
assume  you  are,  because  last  year  ^mu  wanted  this  for  a conference 
room  and  library. 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,*Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  about  55  people  in 
that  building,  including  the  officers.  We  have  about  10  or  11  more 
now  than  we  had  a year  ago,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  we  will  have 
about  four  or  five  more,  and  it  is  a very  small  building. 

PATENT  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “Patent  Office:  For  amount  authorized  in  act  of 
March  4,  1913,  and  an  additional  amount  for  technical  and  engineer- 
ing services  incident  to  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  construction  of  the  building,  $10,000.” 

Mr.  Wetmore.  In  the  1913  public-building  act  is  an  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  plans  for  a Patent 
Office  building,  and  they  allowed  $5,000  for  the  cost.  Five  thousand 
dollars  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work  and  we  have  never  under- 
taken it.  It  will  take  $10,000  to  prepare  the  plans. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  did  pay  $10,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  we  paid  nothing.  We  have  not  undertaken  it 
at  all.  The  authorization  stands  in  the  public  building  act  of  1913 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  our  department  because  the  amount 
authorized,  $5,000,  is  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  proposition  to  put  up  an  additional 
building  in  the  court? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  There  is  an  authorization  in  the  1913  pub- 
lice  building  act  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  plans 
for  a new  Patent  Office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  $5,000  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  say  it  is  not  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  not  undertaken  it  at  all.  It  will  take 
$10,000  to  do  the  work.  If  Congress  wants  us  to  go  ahead,  it  can 
appropriate  the  money;  otherwise  it  stands  just  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  have  no  intention  of  going  ahead,  it  is  use- 
less to  make  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  ET3IOKE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Since  that  occurred,  the  Interior  I)e])artmeut  has 
moved  out  of  the  Patent  Office  Building-  and  turned  the  entire  build- 
ing over  to  the  Patent  Office.  Why  do  you  want  to  go  on  now  mak- 
ing plans  for  a Patent  Office? 

Mr.  IVetmoke.  The  legislation  stands,  I suj)pose,  as  the  will  of 
Congress  until  it  is  repealed.  If  you  want  us  to  go  ahead,  it  will 
take  $5,000  more. 

TREASURY  BUILDING. 

I 

NEW  IRON  lENCE,  REPAVING  SOUTH  PLAZA,  AND  RESETTING  STEPS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “Treasury  Building:  For  new  iron  fence,  repaving 
south  plaza,  and  resetting  granite  steps  leading  to  the  street  at  the 
north  and  south  plazas,  $15,000.” 

Mr.  IYetmore.  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasuiy  is  here,  and  will 
answer  for  that. 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  iron  fence  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Treasury  lot  is  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair.  It  has  been 
repaired  and  repaired,  and  we  can  not  keep  the  fence  together  any 
more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  corner  that  looks  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Myers.  Yes. 

Ylr.  Mondell.  IVhere  you  have  the  new  liberty  loan  sign? 

Ylr.  Myers.  AYhen  the  last  parade  came  by  there  somebody,  either 
in  leaning  against  the  fence  or  in  trying  to  get  through,  took  a couple 
of  the  bars  out,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  replace  them.  From 
a personal  inspection  of  the  fence  you  will  see  that  it  is  all  patched 
together.  As  to  the  repairing  of  the  steps 

Mr.  By^rnes.  IVhat  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  repairing  that 
fence  will  be? 

Ylr.  IYetmore.  I do  not  think  we  have  the  amounts  itemized.  lYe 
have  the  itemized  amounts  in  the  make-up  of  the  estimate,  showing 
how  much  for  the  fence  and  how  much  for  the  resetting  of  the  steps. 

Ylr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  know,  because  we 
might  approve  one  item  and  disapprove  another. 

Mr.  IYetmore.  I will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Repaving  the  south  plaza : What  is  the  condition  of 
the  south  plaza? 

Mr.  Myers.  The  stonework  there  is  in  A^ery  bad  condition,  and  it 
night  to  be  repaired,  and  there  should  be  a resetting  of  the  steps. 

Mr.  AYetmore.  The}^  need  resetting,  because  there  is  liability  of  the 
frost  doing  damage  to  them. 

Ylr.  Byrnes.  IVhere  is  that? 

Ylr.  Wetmore.  The  south  and  north  fronts  of  the  Treasury.  There 
are  long  flights  of  steps,  and  they  are  in  a condition  now  where  it 
would  SRYe  considerable  expense  later  on  if  the  repair  work  was  done 
now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mdiat  is  the  estimated  cost? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I do  not  knoAAU  It  is  included  as  one  of  these  three 
things.  We  could  separate  them. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  south  plaza  in  a worse  condition  than  the  north 
plaza  ? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  I can  not  answer  from 'my  personal  observation,  but 
I think  not. 

]\;[r.  Byrnes.  Do  the  granite  steps  need  repair  more  than  the  plaza 
needs  repaving? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  lYe  can  furnish  a statement  as  to  which  of  these 
items  is  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I wish  you  would  do  so. 

A segregation  of  the  items  comprising  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  new  iron 
fence,  repaving  son'tli  plaza,  and  resetting  granite  steps,  etc.,  in  the  order  of 
importance  is  as  follows ; 

Item  1.  New  iron  fence  on  the  Fifteenth  Street  side  of  garden  at  south- 


east corner  of  Treasury  Building ^ S3,  900 

Item  2.  Paving  .south  plaza,  etc : 7,  800 

Item  3.  Resetting  .steps  from  north  plaza  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue 1, 650 

Item  4,  Re.setting  steps  from  south  plaza  to  street 1,650 


Total . . ^ 15.  000 


REMAKKS.---Fence  under  item  1 is  in  a very  unsightly  condition ; pickets 
and  rails  in  many  jdaces  broken  and  in  design  differ  from  adjoining  fence  and 
others  of  the  site  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  same.  Paving  of  south  plaza 
is  in  very  bad  condition,  slabs  lieing  uneven  at  joints,  loose,  and  joints  open 
to  foundations. 

Re.setting  steps  at  north  plaza  to  street  desirable,  as  sections  of  steps  have 
heaved  or  lowered  and  sfune  are  tipping  forward  and  uneven. 

TREASURY  ANNEX  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  lYhat  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Treasury 
Annex  Building? 

Mr.  Wet3iore.  M^e  ask  for  the  whole  appropriation  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee it  was  reduced.  I made  the  statement  that  we  could  get  along 
with  less  than  the  entire  appropriation  at  that  time,  if  we  could  have 
the  balance  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  In  some  ivay  we  did  not  get  any- 
thing in  the  urgent  difi'ciency  bill  here,  and  it  had  to  be  put  on  in 
the  Senate.  lYe  will  need  the  entire  balance  because  contracts  have 
been  let  calling  for  the  completion  of  the  building  on  January  15 
next. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  have  you  received? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  $500,000.  I think,  is  the  amount  in  the  urgent  de- 
ficiency bill,  and  we  will  need  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  lYhat  is  the  contract  firice?  Is  it  approximately 
the  same  as  the  appropriation  now  made  and  the  estimate? 

Mr.  IYetwore.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  inside  of  that.  The  contract  price  as 
awarded  is  $1  J31.352. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  contractors  within  the  last  few  davs  have 
gotten  to  work  on  the  excavation. 

Mr.  IYetmore.  Y"es,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  situation 
except  that  they  will  put  up  the  building 

Mr.  IYetmore  (interposing).  Within  the  contract  time,  or  9^ 
months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  do  you  expect  they  will  complete  it? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  By  January  15  next. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Within  the  authorized  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  need  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  have  the  building  completed  be- 
fore there  will  be  another  bill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  what  kind  of  material  are  you  going  to  construct 
this  building  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Limestone. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  let  contracts  for  the  entire  construction? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  the  contracts,  practically,  have  been  let  for  the 
building,  except  for  the  lighting  fixtures  and  mail  chutes,  and  we 
have  an  abundant  reservation  to  cover  these  items. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  be  the  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing, or  what  sort  of  appearance  will  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  be  what  is  generally  called  a monumental 
building,  harmonizing  wfith  the  Treasury  Building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Harmonizing  with  the  building  it  joins? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moyle.  This  will  be  of  limestone  instead  of  granite.  It  should 
have  been  of  granite. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  of  a light  color? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  will  be  of  gray  limestone. 

Mr.  Moyle.  It  harmonizes  with  the  other  buildings  as  nearly  as 
the  money  would  permit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  did  you  adopt  a cheeseparing  policy  in  a place 
like  that?  That  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  not  tell  what  it  would  cost  exactly  to 
build  at  this  time.  It  is  on  expensive  time  to  build.  It  would  cost 
to  build  it  in  granite  practically  $190,000  more,  or  that  is  my*  recol- 
lection. It  would  have  required  several  months  longer  time  to  com- 
plete the  building  in  granite. 

Mr.  Moyle.  I wish  Congress  had  appropriated  sufficient  money  to 
build  it  of  granite,  but  it  is  too  late  to  do  that  now. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

TEMPOEAEY  QUAETEES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  is  for  additional  rent  of  temporary 
quarters  for  Government  officials,  and  moving  expenses  incident 
thereto,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  $2,000.  I presume  the  same  statement 
applies  to  this  item  that  you  made  with  reference  to  two  or  three  of 
the  previous  items? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  will  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

FOR  remodeling,  ENLARGING,  AND  EXTENDING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  House  Document  No.  1036  you  ask  for  the  follow- 
ing item : 

For  remodeling-,  enlarging,  and  extending  public  buildings,  including  any 
necessary  and  incidental  additions  to  or  changes  in  tbe  mechanical  equipment 
thereof,  so  as  to  provide  for  additional  space  for  emergent  cases,  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $20,000  at  any  one  building,  $250,000. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  Th^t  is  an  estimate  for  a new  appropriation.  We 
have  never  had  an  appropriation  of  that  character  before. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  asking  for  it  on  the  urgent  insistence  of  the 
Postmaster  General  that  we  get  an  appropriation,  if  possible,  so  that 
we  can  provide  accommodations  in  some  of  the  public  buildings, 
where,  by  spending  some  money  for  making  changes,  we  may  provide 
additional  space  so  that  they  can  do  their  work  more  efficiently.  He 
has  told  us  that  where  the  space  was  provided  as  it  should  be  for 
carrying  on  the  postal  work,  it  would  give  100  square  feet  to  each 
employee,  including  his  furniture  and  passageway,  but  that  they 
could  perform  their  work  fairly  well  when  the  space  is  reduced  to 
50  feet.  He  says,  however,  that  when  space  is  below  50  square  feet 
per  employee  they  can  not  carry  on  their  work  satisfactorily  at  all. 
We  have  buildings  where  the  space  occupied  represents  about  22 
square  feet  per  employee.  The  comptroller  has  always  held  in  regard 
to  the  appropriations  for  repairs  and  preservations,  that  being  one 
of  our  general  appropriations,  that  if  it  were  presented  to  him  for 
consideration  as  new  rnatter  he  would  have  to  say  that  it  was  avail- 
able only  for  repairs  and  preservation,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  did  not  permit  of  its  use  for  making  any  changes  in 
buildings;  but  successive  comptrollers  have  ruled  that,  while  it  is 
an  appropriation  for  repairs  and  preservation,  a proper  use  of  the 
appropriation  was  made  in  making  minor,  but  very  minor,  modifi- 
cations in  buildings,  such  as  runnins:  a partition,  putting  in  a stair- 
way, taking  up  an  old  court-room  floor  and  rearranging  it  so  as  to 
get  two  rooms,  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
practice  has  ripened  into  law,  and  that  the  accounting  officers  would 
pass  expenditures  where  we  had  definite  precedents  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  it  that  the  Post  Office  Department  now  finds 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  such  an  appropriation  as  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  say  that  the  demands  of  parcels  post  has  made 
it  necessary  to  have  a great  deal  more  space  in  the  buildings  than 
they  have  ever  had  heretofore.  The  parcel-post  business  takes  a 
great  deal  of  space,  and  the  sending  out  of  supplies  in  quantities,  as 
they  do  now,  to  the  post  offices  to  be  kept  on  hand,  sometimes  a six 
months’  supply  at  one  time,  also  takes  space.  What  he  is  asking  us 
to  do  here  is  to  get  an  appropriation,  if  we  can.  that  will  enable  us 
to  make  modifications  in  the  buildings  that  will  give  additional  space. 
It  is  not  to  enlarge  the  buildings,  because  we  can  not  do  much  of  that 
kind  of  work  with  $20,000,  but  sometimes  b}^  putting  in  a mezzanine 
floor  in  a post-office  building  additional  space  can  be  secured,  and  in 
some  instances  we  could  take  the  outside  mailing  platform  and  in- 
close it  and  get  space  in  that  way  where  the  clerks  could  work.  There 
are  a number  of  things  that  could  be  done  in  post  offices  by  way  of 
changes  that  would  amount  to  what  the  comptroller  would  call  a re- 
modeling job,  and  he  would,  therefore,  not  permit  such  use  of  the 
annual  appropriation.  There  are  many  things  of  that  kind  that 
could  be  done  for  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  does  it  differ  in  any  particular  from  the 
estimates  you  have  been  submitting  in  the  past  for  special  work  ? 
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Mr.  Wetiviore.  It  does  not  differ  from  that  where  we  have  come  to 
yon  with  estimates  for  special  Avork. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  there  to  hinder  you  from  doing  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Do  you  mean  Avhy  we  could  not  submit  estimates  for 
special  work  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  could  do  it,  but  at  the  time  these  estimates  Avere 
submitted  Ave  had  not  the  data  on  which  to  submit  incli\udual  cases. 
Since  then  the  Postmaster  General  has  furnished  us  Avith  a list  of  a 
number  of  buildings  Avhere  he  shows  that  additional  space  is  re- 
quired ; but  Ave  do  not  knoAA^  yet  whether  we  could  take  $20,000  in  any 
one  of  those  cases  and  do  Avhat  is  required,  for  Ave  have  not  had  time 
to  iiiA'estigate.  This  appropriation  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  Amu  noAv  in  a position  to  present  the  details 
of  this  estimate  of  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  can  tell  you  Avhere  there  are  buildings  Avhere  the 
money  could  probably  be  expended  to  advantage,  but  Ave  did  not  liaAm 
an  opportunity  betAveen  the  time  the  Postmaster  General  submitted 
this  request  and  the  time  Avhen  Ave  had  to  get  our  estimate  in  here  to 
look  into  the  cases  carefully.  The  Postmaster  General  has  furnished 
us  Avith  the  names  of  some  buildings  Avhere  he  says  relief  should  be 
afforded,  but  Ave  liaA^e  not  had  a chance  yet  to  see  Avhether  Ave  could  do 
the  Avork  in  any  case  for  $20,000  or  not.  Of  course,  if  Ave  can  not  we 
will  do  nothing.  We  must  get  additional  space  from  the  use  of  the 
money,  or  Ave  Avill  not  spend  it,  because  that  is  the  purpose  here— to 
proAude  additional  space.  It  is  not  that  we  are  to  improAm  the  ap- 
pearance of  a building,  but  there  are  Avays  of  remodeling  or  rearrang- 
ing corridors  and  lobbies,  putting  in  mezzanine  floors,  inclosing  mail- 
ing platforms,  etc.,  so  as  to  proAude  additional  space,  if  Ave  could  get 
money  in  sufficient  amount  to  do  something  Avorth  Avhile  in  a build- 
ing. This  appropriation  is  an  experiment,  and  it  is  a small  amount. 
If  we  asked  for  Avhat  Avould  take  care  of  all  the  buildings  in  this 
respect  we  would  have  to  ask  for  ten  or  tAvelve  million  dollars. 

EEPAIES  AND  PRESERVATION  FUND. 

(Seep.  1809.) 

The  Chairman.  What  limitation  does  the  comptroller  put  on  your 
repairs  and  preserA^ation  fund? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  to  the  amount  that  may  be  expended  in  any  one 
case? 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  does  the  comptroller  limit  you? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  has  not  limited  the  amount  on  any  one  build- 
ing, except  to  say  this,  that  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
would  pass  expenditures  in  each  instance  in  which  we  had  a well- 
established  precedent,  as,  for  instance,  where  a partition  was  run, 
doors  were  changed,  a stairway  put  in,  or  things  of  that  kind  in  the 
way  of  minor  modifications  of  the  buildings,  but  that  they  would  not 
allow  us  to  do  any  remodeling  jobs.  If  Ave  Avere  to  try  to  change  the 
whole  lower  floor  of  a building  the  comptroller  Avould  not  stand  for 
it,  and  if  we  put  such  a thing  up  to  him  he  would  say,  “ No;  that  is  a 
matter  that  should  go  to  Congress  for  a special  appropriation.”  I do 
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not  think  that  this  matter  is  a new  one  to  the  committee,  because  I 
v-emember  that  when  Mr.  Cannon  was  chairman  ol  tne  committee 
the  question  came  up  whether  the  committee  would  incorporate  a pro- 
vision in  the  appropriation  for  preservation  and  repairs,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  minor  modifications  to  buildings,  but  he  thought  there  ought 

to  be  a limitation  upon  it.  i v 

The  Treasury  Department  did  not  ask  for  any  particular  limita- 
tion, and  nothing  came  of  it.  The  language  hampers  us  in  the  use  ot 
the  repairs  and  preservation  fund,  because  there  are  many  times  when 
minor  modifications  to  a building  could  be  made  to  advantage  to  the 
service,  but  we  can  not  make  them  under  the  language  of  the  appro- 
priation. Then  we  come  down  here  and  ask  for  five,  six,  ten,  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  modifications  in  particular  cases. 
We  have  to  ask  for  that  because  the  changes  in  business  conditions 
Irequently  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  buildings.  The  Parcel 
Post  Service  is  making  such  demands  on  space  everywhere  that  there 
is  not  a building  that  I Imow  of  in  any  city  of  any  size  where  some 
relief  is  not  needed  in  the  matter  of  space. 

1 desire  to  submit  the  following  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  bearing  on  this  estimate : 


Post  Oifice  Department, 

Oeek’E  of  the  Postmaster  (Jenerat.. 

WasJtington,  D.  April  8,  7978. 

Hon.  AVilliam  G.  McAuoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir:  I wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Tth  ultimo, 
approving  the  suggestion  offered  by  this  department,  that  an  appropriation  be 
secured  from  which  expenditures  amounting  to  as  much  as  $20,000  for  a single 
project  may  be  made  in  relieving  congestion  in  Fedei-al  buildings  occupied  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  post  offices,  in  those  cases  where  immediate  action  is 
impera,tive. 

In  replying  to  your  letter  of  March  8,  the  necessity  for  additional  .space  for 
the  post  offices  named  below  has  been  fully  set  forth,  and,  as  Mill  lie  ohsei-ved, 
the  condition  Muth  respect  to  space  is  rapidly  approaching  a degree  of  conges- 
tion M'hich  Mill  seriously  hamper  the  distribution  of  the  mail  unless  relief  is 
afforded  Mithout  delay.  The  offices  have  been  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
congestion,  and  as  experience  indicates  that  approximately  100  square  feet  of 
floor  space  is  necessary  for  each  employee  and  the  equipment  assigned  to  his 
use.  Miiich  also  includes  aisle  and  trucking  .space,  it  is  apparent  that  the  folloM^- 
ing-mentioned  offices  should  be  provided  Mith  uddifional  quarters  Mithout 
delay  : 


Square 
feet. 

Oak  Park,  111 22 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J 22 

Lima,  Ohio 24 

Newark.  N.  J 32 

AVaterbury,  Conn 33 

JamestOMTi,  N.  Y 33 

Scranton,  Pa 35 

Altoona,  Pa 35 

Canton.  Ohio 36 

AA’arren,  Ohio 36 

Findlay,  Ohio !. 38 

Butte,  Mont 39 

Utica,  N.  Y 39 

Norfolk.  Aha .39 

Ithaca,  ,N.Y 40 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
ATneennes.  Ind___ 
NorristOMTi,  Pa 
LoM'ell,  Mass 


Square 

feet. 


41 

41 

41 

45 


AATlliamsport,  Pa 45 

Savannah,  Ga 46 

SaginaM\  Mich 49 

Alexandria,  A’a 49 

Manchester,  N,  H 50 

Sioux  City,  loM’a 52 

Sedalia,  Mo 54 

Clarksburg,  AA".  A"a .56 

Astoria,  Oreg 62 

Zanesville,  Ohio 63 

Reno.  Nev 66 

In’  addition  to  the  above  named  offices,  data  for  Miiich  have  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  postmasters  and  are  therefore  current,  there  have  been  found 
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in  the  files  data  obtained  from  i)ostmasters  during  the  years  1916  and  1917 
regarding  conditions  in  certain  other  Federal  buildings  which  show  that  at  that 
time  the  quarters  were  badly  congested : 


Square  feet. 

Perry,  Okla 21 

Gloucester,  Mass 23 

Cumberland,  Md 35 

Houlton,  Me 37 

Wausau,  Wis 38 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 39 

Erie,  Pa 41 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 41 

Washington,  Pa 43 


Square  feet. 


Lawrence,  Kans 46 

Hagerstown,  Md 50 

Decatur,  111 55J 

Macon,  Ga 50 

Brownsville,  Tex 58 

Wichita,  Kans 59 

Columbia,  Mo 02 

Little  Rock,  Ark 63 

Rockhill,  S.  C 66 


The  advent  of  parcel  post  increased  enormously  the  amount  of  floor  space 
needed  in  post  offices  and  the  recent  order  increasing  the  weight  limit  of  parcel- 
post  matter  that  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  from  50  pounds  in  the 
first  and  second  zones  to  70  pounds,  and  from  20  pounds  in  the  remaining  zones 
to  50  pounds,  will  make  a further  great  demand  for  larger  floor  areas  which 
must  be  met  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  This  condition,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  rented  quarters  under  the  control  of  this  department,  has  been  met  very 
promptly  by  leasing  additional  space,  usually  adjacent  to  or  connected  with  the 
main  office,  but  where  a Federal  building  is  involved  and  extensions  are  con- 
tingent on  appropriations  by  Congress  there  is  more  or  less  delay  in  securing 
relief,  and  where  the  department  finds  it  imperative  to  secure  outside  space  it 
results  in  a division  of  the  post-office  force,  thereby  reducing  its  efficiency  and 
adding  materially  to  the  operating  cost. 

The  department  has  not  canvassed  the  situation  at  all  of  the  900  or  more 
offices  located  in  Federal  buildings  and  therefore  is  not  in  a position  to  state 
definitely  just  how  many  of  the  offices  are  in  need  of  additional  space,  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  30  per  cent  have  already  outgrown  their  present  quarters 
and  that  10  per  cent  of  the  remaining  offices  will  require  attention  each  year 
for  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  possible  to  handle  mail  in  an  office  where  the  per  capita  floor  space  is  as 
low  as  60  square  feet,  but  where  less  than  this  amount  of  working  area  is  pro- 
vided, congestion  hampers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  retard  expeditious  work  and 
make  operating  cost  more  expensive  than  would  be  the  case  where  adequate 
space  is  available. 

If  you  so  desire,  information  will  be  obtained  from  all  postmasters  whose 
offices  are  located  in  Federal  buildings  and  upon  these  data  estimates  may  be 
based  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  buildings  may  be  expected  to  require 
attention.  It  is  believed  that  your  suggestion  that  $20,000  be  fixed  as  a maxi- 
mum expenditure  for  any  individual  case  should  cover  all  contingencies,  as 
beyond  that  point  it  is  probable  in  most  cases  a new  building  would  be  more 
economical  than  any  amount  of  alteration. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  can  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  desirability 
of  legislation  along  the.  lines  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  so  that  building  operations,  which  are  necessarily  slow  and 
therefore  expensive  as  conducted  at  the  present  time,  may  be  accelerated. 


Respectfully, 


A.  S.  Burleson, 

Postmaster  General. 


March  21,  1918. 

Hon.  James  H.  Moyle, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sm : Replying  further  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  and  referring  to  your 
letter  of  January  29,  1918,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a mezzanine  for  the  Fed- 
eral building  at  Warren,  Ohio,  will  be  constructed,  it  is  urgently  requested  that 
nothing  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  early  completion  of  this  improvement. 
In  addition  thereto,  attention  is  invited  to  the  statements  in  the  accompanying 
excerpt  from  a letter  of  the  postmaster  with  reference  to  further  installations 
which  will  tend  to  relieve  the  extremely  congested  condition  until  it  is  possible 
to  build  an  adequate  extension  to  contain  at  least  4,700  square  feet  of  workroom 
space. 
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Data  on  file  in  tliis  department  show  that  the  present  workroom  provides 
but  an  average  of  38  square  feet  for  each  employee  and  the  equipment  neces- 
sary in  his  work.  New  data  have  been  requested,  and  the  receipt  thereof  may 
show  that  conditions  are  more  congested  at  Warren  than  data  on  file  now 
indicate. 

With  reference  to  the  postmaster’s  remarks  regarding  changing  the  location 
of  the  heating  plant,  this  bureau  would  be  pleased  to  know  if  this  is  contem- 
plated, as  it  has  direct  bearing  on  the  retention  of  quarters  rented  for  an 
annex  to  the  office. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noted  that  a large  number  of  Federal  buildings  are 
rapidly  becoming  congested  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  immediate  attention. 
In  reply  to  this  department’s  requests  for  enlargements  to  secure  immediate 
relief,  it  is  noted  that  jmur  department  is  forced  to  secure  special  appropria- 
tions in  small  amounts,  as  the  annual  appropriations  applicable  to  such  work 
will  not  permit  of  heavy  expenditures.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  an 
increase  in  the  appropriations,  such  that  immediate  withdrawal  of  compara- 
tively large  items  in  amounts  which  the  numerous  requests  of  this  department 
would  indicate  appropriate  for  urgent  extensions,  this  bureau  will  be  glad  to 
secure  data  on  which  to  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  extension  work  needed 
in  the  immediate  future.  Conditions  due  to  normal  causes  are  rapidly  render- 
ing increased  requests  necessary  on  the  part  of  this  department,  and  it  would’ 
appear  wise  to  provide  a fund  for  immediate  use. 

Respectfully, 


J.  C.  Koons, 

First  Assista7it  Postmaster  Goieral. 


[Excerpt  from  letter  of  postmaster,  Warren,  Ohio,  Mar.  15,  1918.] 

We  have  outgrown  the  annex  provided  for  handling  parcel  post  and  are  now 
using  basement  or  furnace  room.  All  parcels  have  to  l3e  carried  down  a flight 
of  stairs  through  swing  room  [swing  room  being  occupied  by  seven  rural  car- 
riers) into  furnace  room.  After  parcels  are  routed  they  are  carried  through 
a hallway  to  outside  entrance,  then  up  outside  stair  to  automobiles. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  carry  the  number  of  parcels  a city  of  2.5,000  inhabitants 
receives  down  and  up  these  stairs,  besides  it  consumes  much  time  which  could 
be  eliminated  if  we  had  a chute  and  elevator. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  to  erect  a mezzanine  in  workroom,  and 
a chute  and  elevator  could  be  installed  at  the  same  time,  and  this  should  be 
taken  up. 

The  mezzanine  will  not  provide  room  for  handling  parcel  post  for  every  inch 
gained  on  mezzanine  will  be  absorbed  by  mailing  department,  city  distribution, 
general  delivery,  and  stamp  clerks. 

I could  not  see  but  what  we  shall  have  to  continue  to  use  the  furnace  room 
for  parcel  post,  and  if  we  do  the  Treasury  Department  should  either  use  gas 
for  fuel  or  change  location  of  boiler  in  order  to  obtain  better  draft,  and  should 
prevent  smoke  and  gas  in  room  during  time  boiler  is  in  operation.  The  depart- 
ment figured  on  changing  location  of  boiler  last  year,  and  I have  written  them 
to  see  if  it  is  their  intention  to  do  so  this  spring.  If  it  is,  I will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  holding  the  annex  until  the  work  is  completed,  as  the  room  would 
be  the  only  place  we  would  have  in  which  to  handle  parcels,  as  we  could  not 
occupy  basement  while  the  changes  are  being  made. 

If  loading  platform  was  enlarged  and  inclosed  we  could  handle  the  large 
and  heavy  parcels  there  and  not  take  them  to  basement,  and  would  advise 
something  of  this  kind  provided  elevator  can  not  be  installed.  Something  must 
be  done  and  done  quickly,  and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it ; that  is,  while  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  figuring  on  other  improvements. 

it  is  something  fierce  to  have  to  do  business  in  a building  which  is  not  one- 
third  large  enough. 

REPAIRS  AND  PRESERVATION. 

(See  p.  1806.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings, 
etc.,  von  are  asking  $900,000,  as  against  a current  appropriation  of 
$850,000. 
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Mr.  AA^ETAroRE.  That  increase  is  connected  with  the  war.  It  is  due 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  The  cost  of  repaifs  is 
relatively  higher  all  over  the  country  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and 
that  is  true  of  everything  that  we  have  to  construct  and  of  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  buildings  have  you  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  Under  this  repairs  and  preservation  item  there  is 
one  legislative  provision  to  which  your  attention  should  be  called. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  added  the  words,  “ and  completed  and  occu- 
pied outbuildings.” 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  Yes,  sir.  That  relates  to  some  buildings  on  marine- 
hospital  sites.  They  were  buildings  that  were  not  built  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  of  the  Treasury  Department.  There  are  some 
such  buildings  at  Fort  Stanton,  for  instance,  which  was  an  old  mili- 
tary reservation  but  now  used  as  a tuberculosis  sanitarium.  It  also 
.applies  to  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  out  of  Public  Health 
Service  appropriations,  and  buildings  of  one  kind  or  another  that 
were  not  built  under  Treasury  Department  building  appropriations. 
There  are  a number  of  small  outbuildings  of  that  kind  all  over  the 
country  on  marine-hospital  sites.  AYe  do  not  use  our  appropriation 
for  repairs  and  preservation  on  any  buildings  except  those  that  we 
build  ourselves,  but  there  are  some  buildings  of  that  kind  through- 
out the  country  that  ought  to  be  repaired,  and  this  would  take  care  of 
buildings  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  buildings  are  included  in  that? 

Mr.  AVetaiore.  I understand  there  are  a few  over  here  at  Balti- 
more at  the  marine  hospital  and  some  at  Fort  Stanton.  As  I under- 
stand it,  there  are  not  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Bauines.  How  many  buirdings  in  all  do  you  maintain  under 
this  item? 

Mr.  AYetaiore.  AYe  have  about  1,150  public  buildings  in  commis- 
sion, including  marine  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  assay 
offices. 

Mr.  Bauines.  Do  you  apportion  this  fund  among  the  buildings? 

Mr.  AYetaiore.  AA^e  do  not  apportion  it,  but  we  take  up  the  work 
as  the  necessities  are  presented  to  us.  That  is  done  by  the  custodians 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  ordinary  repairs  and  our  own  inspec- 
tors looking  after  the  other  repairs.  AYe  endeavor  to  keep  the  build- 
ings in  proper  condition  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AYhat  balance  have  you  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  AYetaiore.  I will  furnish  a statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AYill  you  spend  all  of  this  $850,000  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  AYetaiore.  I think  so.  I can  give  you  a statement  of  our  bal- 
ance and,  if  you  care  for  it,  the  requisitions  we  have  on  hand  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I would  like  to  know  the  balance  as  of  this  date. 

The  uiiincumberecl  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  “ Repairs  and  preservation 
of  public  buildings,  1918.”  under  date  of  May  8,  1918,  was  as  follows; 


General $105,  470.  70 

Marine,  hospitals 38,  584.  39- 

Treasury,  Butler,  Winder,  and  Auditors’  Buildings-- 3,  299.  09 


Total  balance 147,  354. 18 
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3IECHAXICAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  mechanical  equipment  yon  are  asking  $560,000, 
as  against  your  current  appropriation  of  $160,000. 

Mr.  IVetmore.  If  you  vrill  permit  me,  I will  read  this  memoran- 
dum I have  on  this  item: 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOB  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  estimate  for  this  appropriation  has  been  increased  8100,000 — 880,000  for 
general  and  820,000  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine  stations.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year  provides  an  allotment  of  850,000  for  marine 
hospitals  and  quarantine  stations,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  smallest  amount 
necessary  to  provide  mechanical  equipment  for  this  class  of  buildings,  due  to 
the  increase  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  such  work  as  is  urgently  required 
to  be  done,  will  aggregate  an  expenditure  of  870,000,  the  amount  of  the  new 
estimate.  Generally,  as  to  the  increase  in  this  appropriation,  attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  all  mechanical  appliances,  plumbing,  etc.,  have  advanced  in 
price  from  100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent ; and,  considered  from  the  most  con- 
servative viewpoint,  the  increase  asked  will  be  necessary  with  the  utmost  care 
in  administration  to  take  care  of  the  class  of  work  chargeable  to  this  appro- 
priation. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  increase.  It  is  because  of  that  increase 
of  from  100  to  200  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  item  of  elevators  and  hoisting  apparatus 
you  estimate  for  1919,  $75,000,  as  against  an  expenditure  in  1917  of 
$51,701.57.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  $25,000? 

Mr.  IVetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  an  increase  due  mainU  to  parcel  post. 
If  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is  too  much  crowded  for  parcel-post 
purposes,  the}^  are  placed  in  the  basement.  The  mail  goes  down  in 
a chute  and  is  worked  in  the  basement.  It  must  then  be  brought  up 
to  the  mailing  platform.  That,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  post-olRce 
people. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  every  item;  but 
Avhen  we  come  to  the  item  for  pneumatic-tube  service  at  Yew  York 
I find  an  estimate  for  1919  of  $10,000,  as  against  an  expenditure  in 
1917  of  $897.13.  lYhat  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  has  always  been  $10,000. 

Mr.  Bvrnes.  But  you  will  notice  that  the  expenditure  for  1917 
was  only  $897.13. 

Mr.  Thompson.  lYe  always  keep  that  because  we  feel  this  way 
about  it  :^Here  are  2 miles  of  pneumatic  tubes  put  under  the  streets 
in  Xew  York  leading  from  the  appraisei^s*  stores  to  the  customhouse, 
and  while  the  normal  repairs  on  that  structure.  I should  sav,  are 
negligible,  suppose  an  explosion  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  the 
breaking  of  a sewer  or  water  main  pipe,  in  which  case  we  might  have 
to  spend  $10,000  or  more  to  keep  this  tube  going. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  estimate  for  any  emergencA^  funds  in 
connection  with  this  item,  do  you  ? 

Ylr.  IYetmore.  MY  have  to  do  that  in  this  particular  case  for  this 
reason,  that  when  we  got  authority  from  the  city  of  Xew  YYrk  to 
put  in  this  tube  from  the  customhouse  to  the  appraisers'  stores. 
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it  was  granted  subject  to  conditions  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  had  no  authority  to  agree  to.  He  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  4 
accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  license,  among  other  things,  i 
that  he  would  repair  any  damage  to  the  streets  that  might  happen  ' 
by  reason  of  maintaining  and  operating  this  tube. 

This  appropriation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  department  may 
be  in  a position  to  carry  out  the  agreement  that  we  would  repair 
any  damage  to  the  streets. 

We  have  always  had  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  this  only 
shows  the  amount  that  we  have  expended. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  tubes  do  not  break  then  you  do  not  spend  it? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  spend  it  for  something  else? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  1917  your  appropriation  was  $150,000,  of  which 
$10,000  was  for  tubes,  but  you  only  spent  $897.  However,  your  total 
expenditures  were  $148,811,  showing  that  if  the  tubes  break  you 
spend  the  $10,000,  but  that  if  the  tubes  do  not  break  you  spend  the 
money  for  something  else? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  are  going  to  spend  it  anyhow? 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  there  is  always  that  emergency  feature  that 
must  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  spend  the  money  for  something  else  and 
the  tubes  should  break  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  you  would  not 
have  anything  with  which  to  repair  them  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  right;  but  we  do  not  spend  that  money 
until  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  we  are  almost  sure  there 
will  be  no  breakage  in  the  tubes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  \ou  mean  that  you  keep  enough  money  until  almost 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  repair  the  tubes  if  they  break,  but  that 
if  ycu  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  needing  it  for  that  purpose  you 
will  spend  it  for  something  else? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  hardly  do  it  in  that  way,  but  we  could  easily 
use  the  money  to  advantage,  because  there  are  always  demands  on 
our  appropriation  for  more  money  than  we  have  to  spend;  that  is, 
for  legitimate  expenses. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  are  always  demands  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  expenditures  out  of  this  money,  and  we  can  always  find  places 
for  it,  because  in  past  years  we  have  had  to  save  money  on  some 
things  that  we  have  postponed  from  year  to  year;  there  have  been 
things  that  should  be  attended  to  year  after  year,  but  we  had  to 
postpone  them  in  order  to  take  care  of  more  urgent  things,  but  we 
could  have  used  more  money  if  it  had  been  appropriated. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  this  amount  just  gave  you  that  much  more  with 
which  to  do  those  things? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  something  more  important  that  we  could 
take  care  of. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Referring  again  to  those  elevators  and  hoisting  ap- 
paratus for  marine  hospitals,  I think  we  have  in  this  bill  a separate 
item  for  an  elevator  in  one  of  the  marine  hospitals. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  But  this  is  simply  for  general  use  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  equipment. 

Mr.  Mokdell.  I have  gotten  below  the  general  part  now  and  am 
referring  to  the  elevators  and  hoisting  apparatus  for  marine  hos- 
pitals. Does  this  item  only  apply  to  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mainly ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  could  not  renew  an  elevator? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  could  put  in  a new  elevator,  and  we  do  it 
frequently. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Where  you  have  had  no  elevator.? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  put  one  in. 

FOR  INSTALLATION  AND  REPAIR  OF  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  notice  the  language  is  “ For  installation  and 
repair  of  mechanical  equipment,”  etc. 

Mr.  Mokdell.  We  have  in  this  bill  an  item  or  two  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose,  separate  items  for  elevators  for  marine  hospitals; 
at  Mobile,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Is  not  that  connected  with  some  new  building? 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  No;  they  are  just  putting  in  an  elevator. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There' must  be  a mixup  there,  or  else  they  are 
asking  for  something  that  should  be  included  here. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  I take  it  that  is  something  you  would  not  give 
them  because  you  did  not  think  they  ought  to  have  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  may  be  that  we  did  not  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  say  you  could  put  in  a new  elevator  where 
there  has  never  been  an  elevator? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  if  we  had  the  money. 

Mr.  Thompson.  If  you  recall,  this  appropriation  for  mechanical 
equipment  has  not  been  materially  changed  for  three  years,  and  this 
is  the  first  time  that  a large  increase  has  been  asked,  and  the  reason 
is  mainly  due  to  war  conditions  and  the  increased  demands  in  these 
old  broken  down  marine  hospital  stations. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  say  that  this  increased  appropriation  of 
$100,000  is  largely  due  to  increased  costs? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  for  material  and  labor.  Here  is  the 
situation:  I used  to  equip  the  small  buildings  with  a tank  suspended 
near  the  ceiling,  and  uncler  it  was  a little  boiler  which  could  be  used 
in  the  summer  time  to‘  heat  water  for  sanitar}’'  purposes — to  be  used 
for  washing  hands  and  particularly  for  cleaning  the  building.  That 
was  done  under  executive  order.  It  did  not  make  any  difference, 
under  the  executive  order,  how  small  the  building  was,  it  must  have 
hot  water  for  sanitary  purposes.  Now,  in  1916,  I could  buy  that 
outfit  installed  in  the  neighborhood  of  $450,  while  the  lowest  bids 
we  are  getting  to-day  will  average  around  about  $700  or  $750. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  In  the  case  of  the  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine 
stations  there  is  a very  considerable  increase — from  $37,000  to 
$70,000.  That  must  be  due  to  something  besides  increased  costs. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  it  is  increased  cost  plus  increased  demands. 
The  appropriation  is  split  up  into  four  quarters  and  the  office  held 
them  in  line.  You  take  most  of  these  marine  hospitals;  they  have 
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been  in  use  a good  many  years  and  the  apparatus  is  gradually  dis- 
integrating until  there  comes  a time  when  you  must  (piit  patching 
it  and  put  in  neiv  apparatus. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Another  thing  is  that  they  are  making  further 
demands  on  the  appropriation  to  fix  up  the  hospitals,  because  it  has 
been  held  that  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  must  take  care  of  the 
injured  emplo3^ees  unde;^  this  Federal  employees’  liability  act,  or 
AYliatever  it  is  called,  and  they  are  making  demands  on  us  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  the  program  you 
have  for  the  expenditure  of  tliis  money  and  showing  the  places  where 
you  expect  to  spend  it,  the  marine  hospitals,  for  instance,  at  which 
you  will  spend  a part  of  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  to  be  pro  rated  generally  over  them  all. 
One  of  them  that  I especially  had  in  mind  was  this  Mobile  elevator — 
has  been  kept  back  for  about  five  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  balance  you  expect  to  pro  rate  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  At  some  places  they  are  deficient  in  their 
water  supply.  A quarantine  station  is  generall}^  located  awa}"  off 
from  the  mainland,  and  it  was  built  20  years  ago.  At  that  time  they 
just  dug  a well  and  that  answered  for  their  water  supply,  but  as  the 
demands  on  the  station  increased  and  the  number  of  buildings  in- 
creased the  well  becomes  insufficient,  and  they  either  have  to  dig 
more  wells  or  possibly  attach  that  station  by  a submarine  pipe  line 
to  some  city  water  supply. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  reason  I am  asking  you  this  is  because  we  have 
requests,  for  instance,  for  water  at  some  of  these  quarantine  stations ; 
and  if  we  knew  where  you  expected  to  spend  this  money,  especially 
in  regard  to  your  larger  items,  it  would  enable  us  to  more  intelli- 
gently decide  upon  the  requests  that  ffiave  been  presented  through 
their  own  department. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I appreciate  that,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  I do  not 
know  where  those  people  intend  to  spend  the  money  they  are  ask- 
ing for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  have  made  specific  requests? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  specific  instances  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  get  their  monev  only  on  estimates  based  on  the 
particular  work  the}^  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Water,  light,  etc.  I remember  one  station  right  now 
at  which  they  are  asking  for  both  water  and  light. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes:  there  is  quite  a number  of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  full  authority  to  furnish  all  of  those 
things  out  of  this  appropriation  if  }mu  have  money  enough? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  has 
authority,  as  I understand  it,  to  do  that  out  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  mechanical  equipment.  We  can  dig  a new  well,  put 
in  a new  elevator  or  take  out  an  old  elevator  and  put  in  a new  one  if 
the  building  previously  had  one;  if  the  building  previous!}^  had  no 
heating  apparatus  we  would  feel  justified  in  going  there  and  putting 
in  a heating  apparatus. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  put  in  ice-making  plants  out  of  this  ap- 
propriation, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  1Yet3iore.  We  do  where  we  have  a sufficient  appropriation. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  in  our  discretion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  do  not  put  in  refrigerating  plants? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  I mean  is  whether  you  put  in  a new  refriger- 
^lting  plant? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  put  in  a new  refrigerating  plant,  for 
instance,  at  Xew  Orleans? 

Mr.  Tho3ipson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Have  you  had  it  in  mind  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  At  XeAv  Orleans:  no. 

Mr.  Mondell.  lYhy  not  at  Xew  Orleans? 

jMr.  Thompson.  They  have  got  to  show  me  first  how  much  ice  the}’ 
are  using,  how  much  they  pay  for  it.  and  then 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  They  say  they  are  35  miles  away 
from  the  city? 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  how  are  they  getting  ice  now? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Taking  it  from  the  city  on  a boat. 

Mr.  Tho3ipson.  I should  want  to  know  from  those  gentlemen  what 
it  is  costing  to  get  ice  down  there.  If  they  want  to  put  in  a plant 
and  spend  $6,000  on  ice-making  apparatus,  if  the  annual  saving  will 
shoAY  a dividend,  capitalized  at.  say.  13  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  it 
is  a good  thing,  but  otherwise,  no. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  know  Avhether  you  have  examined  the 
Xew  Orleans  situation  or  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Xo;  that  has  never  been  brought  to  my  attention. 
But  take  Key  lYest,  Fla.  A special  appropriation  was  obtained  by 
the  marine  hospital  people  of  $5,000  for  three  tent  houses — I do  not 
knoAv  Avhat  they  are — and  refrigerating  apparatus;  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  the  refrigerating  apparatus  ran  about  $3,900,  and  the 
tent  houses,  added  on  top  of  that,  exceeded  the  appropriation.  That 
was  a special  appropriation.  Then  they  Avanted  the  Office  of  the 
Supervising  Architect  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  mechanical 
equipment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  balance  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Y es. 

Ylr.  YIondell.  Hoav  much  did  it  exceed  the  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  about  $1,300.  The  deficiency  Avas  caused  by 
their  tent  houses — they  being  so  elaborate. 

Mr.  YIondell.  What  in  the  world  are  they  going  to  put  up  as 
tent  houses,  because  that  is  the  cheapest  construction  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I thought  it  was  the  laying  down  of  a floor,  maybe 
putting  up  sidings,  a little  roof  over  it,  and  putting  canvas  on  it,  but 
canvas  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  things  you  can  get  to-day  and  you 
can  hardly  get  it  on  requisition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  done  there? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Nothing.  The}^  were  told  to  cut  the  tent  houses 
down,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  them  to  cut  the  tent  houses  down. 
There  is  $5,000,  of  which  nothing  can  be  spent  until  the  tent  houses 
are  reduced  in  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  Mr.  Perry  your  representa- 
tive in  the  Marine  Hospital  Service — that  is,  the  representative  of 
your  office? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  he  represents  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  anj^  such  man  in  your  employ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  He  was  in  our  employ,  but  he  is  now  in  their 
employ. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  have  no  man  there  as  your  representative? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  representative  of  your  office  in  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  although  Perry  comes  down  to  discuss 
certain  mechanical  equipment  items  with  me  and  other  chiefs  of 
divisions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  he  comes  as  the  representative  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  used  to  be  one  of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes ; he  was  one  of  our  supervising  superintendents. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  the  man  who  asked  for  a passenger  elevator 
and  a refrigerating  plant  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  he  asked  $10,000.  and 
he  also  asked  $1,500  for  two  tent  houses  and  a new  cistern  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  looks  into  those  things. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  say  he  is  not  your  representative  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  I have  estimated  for  Mobile,  that  they 
have  been  urging  for  10  years.  We  have  to  use  our  discretion  in 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  The  estimate  for  that  is  $10,000,  for  a passenger 
elevator  and  a refrigerating  plant? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  will  cost  all  of  that, 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  At  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  they  want  wire  fencing. 
Do  you  pay  for  that  out  of  your  item  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ; that  comes  out  of  repairs  and  preservation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  Perry  there  in  the  capacity  of  an  architect? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  is  not  only  an  architect,  but  he  used  to  be  a 
mechanical  engineer  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  hav- 
ing an  architect  when  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect’s  Office  of  the  Treasury  Department?  This  bill 
specifically  provides  that  work  for  marine  hospitals  and  quarantine 
stations  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  My  understanding  is  that  the  main  work  he  is  do- 
ing there  is  in  connection  with  the  leprosarium  that  has  been  au- 
thorized and,  incidentally,  he  is  helping  with  any  other  work  that  he 
can. 
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Mr.  Thompson.  The  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  would  be  to  do 
the  work  in  the  closest  harmony,  but  I do  not  know  anything  about 
the  appropriation  the  Marine  Hospital  is  asking  for. 

VAULTS  AND  SAFES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  vaults  and  safes,  and  you  ask  for 
an  increase  of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase?  You  had 
$60,000  in  the  deficiency  act,  which  made  $170,000. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  appropriation  for  1918  was  $110,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  $60,000  in  the  deficiency  act,  making  $170,- 
000,  and  you  are  asking  for  $210,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I have  a note  here  in  regard  to  that  which  I -will 
read. 

VAULTS  AND  SAFES  FOE  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  appropriation  for  1918  was  $110,000.  This  amount  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient, and  an  estimate  was  submitted,  in  amount  $80,000,  for  inclusion  in 
the  deficiency  bill.  The  actual  amount  allowed  in  the  deficiency  bill  is  $60,000, 
which  makes  a total  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $170,000. 

The  estimate  for  1919  is  $210,000,  or  $40,000  more  than  the  gross  amount  ap- 
propriated for  1918. 

Like  mechanical  appliances,  plumbing,  etc.,  all  vaults  and  safes  and  their 
materials  have  increased  greatly  in  price,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  an  appropriation  in  at  least  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  in  order  that  proper  vault  facilities  and  lock-box  equipment  may  be 
maintained  and  repaired  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  last  time  I looked  at  the  increased  cost  of  vaults  and  safes  I 
found  it  was  220  per  cent.  Safes  that  we  bought  for  post  offices  at 
about  $450  are  now  costing  about  $1,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  largest  item  under  this  head  is  one  of  $135,000 
for  safes  in  new  buildings.  Is  that  based  on  the  estimated  expecta- 
tion of  new  buildings  before  the  building  program  was  checked  or 
is  it  based  on  what  you  are  going  to  have  in  the  way  of  new  build- 
ings in  view  of  the  checking  of  the  building  program? 

,Mr.  Schaefer.  That  estimate  was  made  September  1,1917.  At 
that  time  it  included  135  new  buildings  to  be  established  under  the 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  That  program  has  been  changed, 
but  there  have  been  practically  about  80  of  those  buddings  for  which 
sites  have  been  purchased  ancl  no  contracts  made,  hence  those  budd- 
ings will  not  be  erected  under  the  Secretary’s  program,  but  prices 
have  been  increased  so  much  that  we  will  practically  need  the  same 
amount  even  though  there  will  be  fewer  buildings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  how  many  buildings  do  you  propose  to  pur- 
chase safes? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Around  60,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  present 
program. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  your  building  program  had  not  been  checked 
this  appropriation  would  not  have  been  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  would  not  have  been  nearly  enough  at  the  rate 
the  prices  have  been  increasing. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Tlir  biiildino-  proaTuin  1ms  ivdiicod  tlie  nuinl)ei‘  of 
biiildiiiijs  by  80,  as  I understand? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  About  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  More  than  half  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  More  than  half:  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  if  there  was  no  increase  iu  the  cost,  this 
item  could  be  reduced  by  at  least  60  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir;  if  ive  could  get  those  safes  for  $150,  as 
we  were  getting  them  during  the  early  part  of  1917,  you  could  ha\  e 
reduced  that  $135,000  by  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  expect  them  to  cost  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  They  cost  ns  now  about  $1,000,  the  same  safes  that 
cost  us  about  $450  in  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  must  have  some  that  cost  you  a great  deal  more? 

•Mr.  Schaefer.  We  have  our  large  burglar-proof  safes  that  run 
from  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  have  60  new  buildings  it  means  that  you  have 
$2,250  for  a safe  per  building.  If  you  can  get  some  at  $400 

Mr.  Schaefer  (interposing).  Four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 
what  they  used  to  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  could  get  them  for  $1,000,  and  the  others 
which  you  said  cost- 

Mr.  Schaefer  (interposing).  From  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

Mr.*  Byrnes.  At  that  rate  you  would  not  have  need  for  but  $75,000. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  But  suppose  you  get  two  safes  in  a building? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  put  two  safes  in  a building  or  you  could 
put  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  would  not  put  more  than  two  in  a building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  put  two  in  every  building? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  do  not  intend  to  put  two  safes  in  every 
building  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  the  larger  buildings  we  always  put  in  two  safes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  they  are  not  going  to  be  all  large  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No;  in  the  small  buildings  we  only  put  one  safe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  and  how  many  of 
the  larger  buildings  are  you  going  to  erect  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Well,  in  point  of  numbers  I would  divide  them  in 
lialf. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  divided  them  in  half,  then  you  certainly  can 
reduce  this  estimate.  If  you  divided  them  in  half  and  took  $2,500 
for  safes  in  30  of  them,  that  would  be  $75,000,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  30  smaller  buildings  you  could  put  a safe  at 
$1,000,  and  that  would  make  altogether  $105,000,  whereas  you  are 
asking  for  $135,000? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  But  how  about  safes  for  old  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  only  for  new  buildings ; $135,000  for  new 
buildings,  and  we  have  another  item  for  the  old  buildings. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  If  you  reduced  that  estimate  for  new  buildings  to 
$105,000.  cutting  it  down  by  $35,000,  when  you  came  to  the  old 
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building’s  i^oii  would  have  to  increase  the  amount  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  want  this  for  the  new 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  'We  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  reduce  this 
estimate,  because  this  estimate  was  made  in  September,  1917. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  not  this  true : MTien  safes  almost  double  in  price 
ought  you  not  to  use  the  old  safes  longer  than  you  ordinarily  would  ? 

^Ir.  Schaefer.  That  is  true,  and  we  do. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  would  not  make  the  same  number  of  changes 
as  when  safes  were  cheaper,  would  you? 

Mr.  IVet^iore.  We  rarely  buy  safes  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones, 
but  new  safes  are  bought  because  of  some  increased  activity  in  the 
buildings  or  some  new  bureau  going  in  there  that  requires  another 
safe. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Or  requires  additional  space  in  a safe  ? 

^Ir.  IYetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  when  they  are  so  expensive  it  seems  to  me  you 
vould  get  along  with  less  space? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  AYe  do  not  discard  a dozen  safes  a year:  I am  pretty 
sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Let  us  go  to  your  item  for  safes  in  old  buildings  and 
re23airs  thereto,  for  which  you  are  asking  $35,000. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  YYs,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  you  expended  in  1917  $11,711.  WTiat  have  you 
to  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I would  say  that  where  our  buildings  increase  and 
the  cost  of  new  safes  increases  then  the  estimate  for  safes  in  old 
buildings  must  also  be  increased,  which  makes  our  average  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Do  you 
^et  that  ? 

Mr.  Byrxes.  I do  not  knoAv  that  I quite  understand. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  If  we  have  1.000  buildings  this  year.  1,100  buildings 
next  year,  and  1,200  buildings  the  third  year,  the  second  year  we 
have  to  estimate  more  for  the  old  buildings  because  we  have  more  to 
look  after. 

Mr.  Ba^rxes.  How  many  additional  buildings  will  you  have  to 
account  for  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  1918  over  19i7,  I believe,  there  were  about  80 
new  buildings;  for  1919,  as  far  as  I can  outline,  there  will  be  from 
55  to  60  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Ba^rxes.  Do  you  contend  that  safes  give  out  as  rapidly  as 
that,  in  a few  years? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I do  not  want  to  give  that  impression,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  the  life  of  a safe.  lYe  have  safes  that  have  been 
in  commission  40  years,  but  the  great  increase  is  due  to  new  services 
going  into  the  public  buildings.  The  Internal  Eevenue  has  always 
had  quarters  in  our  buildings,  and  with  their  increased  duties  they 
are  requiring  extra  safes  or  they  want  larger  safes,  and  we  must 
give  them  that  extra  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Y^ou  estimate  $35,000  for  safes  in  old  buildings  and 
repairs  thereto.  Do  you  think  it  will  take  $35,000  to  cover  it? 
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Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes;  and  more,  too,  because  this  estimate  was  made 
almost  a year  ago,  and  it  was  made  on  figures  we  then  had. 

Mr.  Bfris^es.  You  took  into  consideration  tlie  number  of  buildings 
you  would  have  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  but,  as  T understand, 
that  number  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  true,  but  we  could  not  anticipate  the  in- 
crease in  cost. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  But  you  could  anticipate  the  number  of  new  build- 
mgs  you  would  have? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  lock  boxes  and  repairs,  old  build- 
ings, $20,000,  an  increase  from  $8,588.  Does  the  same  explanation 
hold  good  as  to. that? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Practically  the  same ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  buildings  and  the 
increase  in  cost? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  vaults  and  vault  shelving,  $20,000, 
and  in  1917  you  expended  $11,362. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  the  same ; those  three  items  are  practically 
the  same. 


Wednesday,  May  8,  1918. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

\ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  page  29,  under  the  head  of  “ General  expenses,” 
you  have  an  estimate  for  $593,160.  Upon  what  number  of  buildings 
was  this  estimate  based? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  appropriation  covers  a great  many  different 
things,  you  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  one  item,  how  many  buildings  did  you  expect 
to  have  under  contract?  Of  course,  there  are  other  expenditures. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  were  putting  under  contract  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  issued  his  order  buildings  at  the  rate  of  one  every  five  days. 
We  would  have  had  under  contract  probably,  in  addition  to  those 
already  let,  somewhere  around  100  buildings  additional. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  mean  you  have  that  many  now  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  would  have  had  that  many. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  have  you  actually  now? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  About  135  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  And  if  the  Secretary  had  not  issued  that  order  you 
would  have  had  how  many? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  would  have  been  finishing  some  and  taking  on 
new  ones.  It  is  difficult  to  state  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact : The  Secre- 
tary has  withdrawn  his  estimate  in  116  cases. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  means  there  are  116  buildings  on  which  you 
anticipated  doing  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  upon  which 
no  work  will  be  done,  at  least,  under  those  provisions. 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  I would  put  the  number  at  about  100,  because  out 
of  the  116  buildings  we  would  put  out  for  bids,  there  would  be  prob- 
ably as  many  as  16  that  would  not  get  under  contract.  The  price 
would  overrun  the  limit  of  cost  or  there  would  be  some  reasons  why 
would  not  let  the  contracts.  If  the  Secretary  had  not  shut  down 
on  the  Avork  there  would  have  been  probably  100  additional  build- 
ings under  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  making  the  estimate  did  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  you  ayouIcI  haA^e  116  buildings,  or  100  buildings? 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  We  took  into  consideration  the  full  number,  116; 
but  the  experience  we  have  had  would  indicate  that  out  of  that  num- 
ber there  would  be  a feAv  that  we  could  not  let. 

ADDITIONAL  EAIPLOYEES. 

( See  p.  1826. ) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  '‘For  additional  salary  of  $1,000  for  the  Supeiwising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.” 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I can  not  say  whether  that  will  be  required  or  not. 
If  the  Secretary  fills  the  position,  he  will  want  to  pay  the  salary  that 
goes  with  it,  and  will  then  need  it.  If  he  continues  the  office  under 
the  present  management,  the  money  will  be  turned  in  as  it  has  been 
turned  in  for  seA^eral  years.  The  architect’s  salary  has  been  turned 
back  now  for  three  success! A^e  years.  I do  not  know  what  his  inten- 
tions are. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  haA^e  no  way  of  knoAving  whether  he  is  going  to 
fill  that  appointment  or  not? 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ba-rnes.  Architectural  designer,  at  $6,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  A letter  has  been  written  here  requesting  that  that 
item  be  dropped  this  year. 

Mr.  Ba^rnes.  Landscape  architect,  at  $2,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  My  judgment  is  that  item  might  also  be  dropped,  be- 
cause inasmuch  as  we  are  not  going  ahead  Avith  the  building  program 
we  will  not  do  the  amount  of  architectural  landscape  work  that  Avas 
contemplated,  and  I think  we  can  get  along  without  that  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Ba’rnes.  Foremen  draftsmen,  architectural  draftsmen,  and  ap- 
prentice draftsmen  at  rates  of  pay  from  $840  to  $2,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  We  will  need  all  of  this  service. 

Mr,  Ba’rnes.  You  have  changed  the  rate  of  minimum  compensa- 
tion from  $480  to  $840. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  a clerical  error  which  got  into  the  bill  some 
years  ago.  We  can  not  get  any  apprentice  draftsmen  at  $480  a year. 
Through  a clerical  error  that  figure  was  transposed  in  the  printed 
bill.  Our  estimate  never  showecl  $480. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  what  is  your  lowest  salary  ? 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  $1,000.  We  are  not  able  to  get  anybody  at  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoav  many  employees  have  you  under  this  one  item 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  In  round  numbers,  about  50. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Structural  engineers  and  draftsmen  at  rates  of  pay 
from  $840  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  'Wetmoee.  That  will  be  required  in  the  same  way,  for  the  rea- 
son I stated  yesterday,  that  the  Secretary  is  not  stopping  work  on  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  estimates,  etc.,  for  the  building  in  getting 
them  ready  to  be  put  on  the  market.  We  are  working  in  the  office 
there  just  as  though  the  construction  program  had  not  been  post- 
poned. The  Secretary’s  idea  is  that  there  is  no  need  of  postponing 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  unnecessarily;  but  just  during  the 
period  of  the  war  we  would  not  put  them  on  the  market  for  bids,  but 
get  them  ready  to  be  put  on  the  market  later. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  proceeding,  then,  to  draw  plans  for  all  the 
buildings  authorized? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  M^ith  the  idea  in  mind  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Avar 
construction  AA^ould  then  be  commenced? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking,  however,  for  an  increase  in  your 
maximum  salary  under  that  head  from  $2,200  to  $2,500  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  because  it  looks  like  an  inAudious  distinction  to 
pay  the  architectural  men  in  the  office  one  price  and  the  structural 
men  in  the  office  another  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how  many  people  Avould  you 
expect  to  advance  in  pay  under  a provision  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  Not  more  than  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Mondell.  M^hat  is  the  necessity  of  doing  that  at  this  time  aa  hen 
the  AAmrk  is  reduced  in  Amlume? 

Mr.  MYtmore.  The  Avork  in  the  office  is  not  reduced  in  volume.  It 
is  only  the  construction  AA^ork  in  the  field  that  is  being  reduced.  The 
work  in  the  office  is  continuing  just  as  heax^y  as  it  ever  has  been.  I 
might  say,  in  addition,  Ave  have  A^ery  great  difficulty  in  getting  struc- 
tural men  and  mechanical-equipment  men  at  the  maximum  salaries 
that  are  allowed  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  continue  to  do  your  Avork  in  the  office  up  to 
the  maximum,  are  you  not  going  to  work  yourselves  out  of  a job? 
What  are  you  going  to  have  for  your  people  to  do  when  you  come  to 
let  all  these  contracts  if  you  have  all  the  Avork  done  in  connection 
with  plans? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  Avill  undoubtedly  run  out  of  Avork,  except  under 
section  35  of  the  public-building  act  of  1910  the  SecretarA'  of  the 
Treasury  is  given  authority  to  do  work  in  the  way  of  preparing  plans, 
estimates,  and  designs  for  any  public  buildings  that  other  depart- 
ments are  authorized  to  construct,  and  under  that  Ave  have  had  some 
calls  from  the  State,  War,  Navy,  Commerce,  and  Agricultural 
Departments  already  to  do  Avork  for  them.  The  indications  are  that 
Ave  Avill  have  further  calls  from  them.  The  housing  bill  noAv  pend- 
ing requires  that  the  serAuces  of  the  office  and  field  forces  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect’s  office  shall  be  employed  so  far  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a practical  proposition,  outside  of  the  reason  you 
have  given  that  this  class  of  engineers  and  draftsmen  should  receive 
as  high  a salary  as  the  architectural  draftsmen,  what  real,  substan- 
tial reason  or  necessity  is  there  for  an  increase  of  $300  a year  in  this 
class  of  salaries  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  We  may  find  that  we  can  not  otherwise  replace  the 
men  who  are  leaving  us  to  go  into  other  departments  where  they  can 
get  better  salaries  than  we  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  can  not,  under  the  law,  go  into  other  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  They  can  go  outside  and  get  it.  I have  had  diffi- 
culty in  filling  these  technical  positions  through  the  civil  service 
recently.  I can  find  men  willing  to  come  to  Washington  for  us  at 
$3,500,  and  they  can  get  it  outside,  but  they  will  not  come  and  take 
a job  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  men  in  all  do  you  employ  under  this 
head — structural  engineers  and  draftsmen? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  11  structural  men  on  our  rolls  at  this  time, 
and  several  vacancies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  these  men  computers  of  strains  and  stresses,  in 
the  structural  division? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  of  these  two  divisions  require  the  highest 
technical  skill  and  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I would  not  think  there  should  be  any  distinction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Evidentlj^  they  are  men  who  receive  training  along 
different  lines. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes:  but  the  same  length  of  time  is  required  for  the 
technical  course  in  colleges. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  had  the  increase  to  $2,500,  how  many  men 
would  you  expect  to  advance  out  of  the  12  or  Id  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  If  we  were  to  advance  only  those  that  were  not  re- 
ceiving pay  similar  to  that  received  in  other  divisions,  I would  say 
not  more  than  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  you  would  advance  not  more  than  two  or 
three  to  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  would  be  my  idea ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  advance  all 
along  the  line,  somewhat? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  all  these  men  are  to  receive  $120  a year 
more  than  their  present  pay  under  pending  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

^Ir.  Bitrnes.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  when  al- 
lowed pursuant  to  section  13  of  the  sundrv  civil  act  approved  August 
1.  1911. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  put  in  in  pursuance  of  a requirement  of  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  for  that  reason  you  have  included  it  here  in  your 
estimate? 

Mr.  Metmore.  \es,  sir;  we  have  asked  it  in  the  estimates  every 
year.  Y e are  paying  a number  of  our  men  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  now  paying  them? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  lYe  are  paying  a number  of  men  on  the  basis  of  $4 
a day  when  the}^  travel  instead  of  the  actual  subsistence. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “ For  the  transportation  of  household  goods,  incident 
to  the  change  of  headquarters  of  supervising  superintendents,  super- 
intendents, and  junior  superintendents  of  construction  and  inspec- 
tors, not  in  excess  of  5,000  pounds  at  any  one  time,  together  'svith  the 
necessar}"  expense  incident  to  packing  and  draying  the  same,  not  to 
exceed  in  any  one  year  a total  expenditure  of  $7,500.”  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  This  is  the  same  item  and  the  same  amount  that 
was  in  the  bill  last  year.  This  is  used  when  we  change  the  headquar- 
ters of  a superintendent  from  one  building  to  another,  and  it  permits 
of  the  transportation,  at  Government  expense,  of  his  household  goods 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  stated  here.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  is 
allowed  practically  to  all  the  field  forces  of  all  the  other  depart- 
ments, except  that  the  amount  allowed  here,.!  think,  is  less  than  in 
any  other  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  spent  the  entire  $7,500  this  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  it  do  you  expend  in  a year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  only  had  it  last  year  for  the  first  time. 

There  has  been  expended  up  to  May  8,  1918,  the  sum  of  $1,212.89 
from  the  allotment  of  $7,500  contained  in  the  appropriation  for 
“ General  expenses  of  public  buildings,  1918,  for  transportation  of 
household  goods  incident  to  change  of  headquarters  of  superintend- 
ents,” etc.  The  1918  appropriation  is  the  first  one  carrying  this 
allotment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  have  you? 

‘ Mr.  Wetmore.  I will  insert  that.  These  superintendents  average 
about  15  to  18  months  in  a place,  and  then  thei"  have  to  be  changed. 

office  rent  and  expenses  of  superintendents,  stationery,  etc. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  “ Office  rent  and  expenses  of  superintendents,  includ- 
ing temporary  stenographic  and  other  assistants,  etc.,  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for  stationery.”  Do  you  use  $6,000  for  stationery  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  amount  goes  to  the  stationery  division.  It  is 
an  allotment.  A law  which  was  passed  several  years  ago  took  out 
of  each  of  a number  of  appropriations  a certain  amount  for  the  sta- 
tionery account  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I think  that  sum  is 
in  excess  of  what  we  use,  but  it  goes  into  the  general  fund  for 
stationery  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  your  balance  under  this 
item  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  no  balance.  We  just  transfer  that  much 
at  once  to  the  stationery  division. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Do  you  think  you  need  $6,000  every  year  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I think  that  is  the  amount  the  law  requires. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE,  LAW  BOOKS,  TECHNICAL  JOURNALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “Not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  books  of  reference,  law 
books,  technical  periodicals,  and  journals.”  Do  you  have  this  item 
appropriated  every  year? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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TR.VXSPORTIXG  OF  MISCELLAXEQLS  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  This  is  a new  item: 

Not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  transporting  freight,  express,  etc.,  drawings,  miscel- 
laneous supplies,  etc.,  for  public  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  WetmoPvE.  The  reason  for  asking  this  item  is  because  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  we  may  not  send  out  under 
frank  supplies  that  we  formerly  sent  to  public  buildings  in  that 
way— towels,  sponges,  mops,  brushes,  flags,  and  articles  of  that  char- 
acter that  are  use d"^in  connection  with  the  care  of  buildings — when  a 
package  weighs  over  4 pounds  and  will  not  allow  more  than  one 
package  a day  to  any  one  address,  ^\e  buy  supplies  in  quantity 
becau^  we  ckn  get  a better  price  in  that  way  and  have  them 
delivered  here  in  Washington. 

Up  to  last  year  we  have  just  made  them  up  in  bundles  and  put 
them  in  the  mail  and  sent  them  out  as  official  matter,  but  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  held  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  that  and 
will  not  accept  the  packages,  and  we  can  not  send  them  out  in  that 
way.  The  expense  we  will  be  put  to  in  consequence  of  this  ruling 
is  estimated  at  $10,000.  We  would  very  much  prefer  not  to  have 
the  appropriation  and  have  the  authority  to  send  these  supplies  by 
mail  just  as  we  used  to  do. 

]\Ii\  Moxdell.  Have  you  carefully  considered  your  probable  ex- 
pense in  making  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  letter  of  the  Post- 
master General  or  the  decision  of  the  Postmaster  General  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  sir. 


ORDEK  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GEXERAL. 

Order  No.  9887. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Washington,  August  IS,  1916. 

Section  499,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“ Sec.  499.  Xo  article  or  package  exceeding  4 pounds  in  weight  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  mails  under  the  penalty  privilege  unless  it  comes  within  the 
exceptions  named  in  the  acts  of  June  8,  1896.  chapter  370.  29  Statutes.  262,  and 
June  26.  1906,  chapter  3546,  34  Statutes,  477  (act  of  May  18.  1916,  sec.  11, 
Public,  81).” 

The  exceptions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  embrace  only  single 
books,  books  and  documents  published  or  circulated  by  order  of  Congress, 
printed  or  written  official  matter  emanating  from  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  or  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  mailed  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  postage  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrappers,  postal 
cards,  and  internal-revenue  stamps.  Official  matter  exceeding  4 pounds  in 
weight  which  is  not  embraced  within  these  exceptions  shall  not  be  accepted  for 
mailing  free  of  postage  under  a penalty  envelope  or  label,  but,  if  it  does  not 
exceed  the  limit  of  weight  prescribed  by  section  462,  shall  be  accepted,  provided 
postage  is  paid  thereon  at  the  rate  for  the  class  to  which  the  matter  belongs. 

Paragi*aph  4,  section  463,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  is  annulled,  and 
paragraph  3 of  that  section  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“ 3.  Printed  or  written  official  matter  weighing  in  excess  of  4 pounds  ema- 
nating from  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  or  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  shall  be  accepted  for  mailing  under  a penalty  envelope  or  label  at 
the  post  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  only.  Such  official  matter  weighing  more 
than  4 pounds,  but  not  exceeding  the  limit  of  weight  prescribed  by  section  462, 
may  be  accepted  for  mailing  at  other  post  offices  only  when  postage  is  prepaid 
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thereon.  For  furtlier  information  with  respect  to  the  acceptance  of  official 
matter,  see  section  499.” 

A.  S.  Bukleson, 

rostiiiasicr  General. 

New  Yokk  Storekeeper, 

February  10,  1917. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  is  pub- 
lished for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned  : 

Should  a quantity  of  matter  exceeding  4 pounds  in  weight,  but  not  .coming 
within  the  exceptions  named  in  paragraph  2,  section  499,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  he  presented  for  mailing  at  your  office,  di^dtled  into  a number  of 
parcels  weighing  4 pounds  or  less  in  order  to  obtain  free  use  of  the  mails, 
you  will  please  inform  sender  of  the  foregoing  and  require  postage  on  the- 
matter. 

Report  all  such  instances  to  this  office,  referring  particularly  to  G.  D.  150050. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  do  refuse  to  accept  them? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  all,  ymu  ask  for  $593,160,  which  is  an  increase 
practically  of  $13,000  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  1918?  The 
increased  estimate  is  made  up  of  the  items  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  $10,000  for  transportation,  etc.,  and  the  other  items? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Out  of  this  item  you  pay  all  of  jT^ur  draftsmen,, 
computers,  and  engineers,  structural  and  architectural,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes;  the  technical  force  of  the  office.  The  supei 
intendents  of  divisions  and  the  assistant  superintendents  who  haw 
charge  of  these  men  are  provided  for  in  the  legislative  bill,  but  thest 
are  the  draftsmen  and  engineers  and  computers  that  are  employed 
in  the  office,  and  they  are  all  paid  out  of  this  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  retaining  your  office  force  on  the  legis 
lative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir ; the  same  force  we  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  no  reduction? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  No,  sir. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  1821.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  the  subcommittee  in  going  over  that  matter 
take  into  consideration  the  reduced  building  program? 

Mr.  Wetmoee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  plan  in  view  of  the  greatly  reduced 
building  program?  It  would  seem  logical  that  a greatly  reduced 
building  program  would  largely  reduce  the  burden  of  work  on  the 
men  who  prepare  the  plans.  What  is  the  fact  and  what  is  your  plan? 

Mr.  Wetmoee,  The  fact  is  that  the  reduction  of  the  building  pro- 
gram outside  does  not  reduce  the  work  in  the  office  at  all  at  present. 
It  will,  eventually,  and  we  Avill  run  out  of  work,  but  we  are  working 
just  the  same  as  though  we  Avere  putting  the  buildings  under  contract. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  reduce  the  work  in  your  office  very  much,, 
indeed,  if  you  Avere  only  continuing  your  work  along  ordinary  lines. 
If  that  were  not  true,  then  you  would  need  just  as  big  a force  for  half 
the  number  of  buildings  as  you  require  for  the  full  number. 
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Mr.  Wetaioee.  As  a matter  of  fact,  to-day,  in  carrying  on  build- 
ing construction,  we  are  doing  more  work  in  the  office  than  we  do  in 
normal  times. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  if  the  building  program  went  on  within 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  appropriation  is  to  be  provided,  you 
would  put  under  contract  100  more  buildings  than  you  propose  now ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  complete  plans 
and  specifications  within  that  year  for  100  buildings,  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  which  are  not  necessary  during  the  year.  Now, 
what  policy  do  you  propose  to  pursue  that  requires  all  of  the  force 
with  a reduction  of  the  building  program? 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  It  requires  all  of  the  technical  force  to  prepare  the 
plans,  whether  they  go  under  contract  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  your  plan  is — and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
know  because  that  is  a question  for  this  committee  to  determine, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  you — to  continue  the  work  of  your 
office  as  though  there  were  no  change  in  the  building  program? 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  Yes,  sir;  until  we  clean  it  up. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Assuming  you  are  going  to  do  that,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  3mu  can  not  do  that  you  otherwise  would  be  called  upon 
to  do. 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  an  additional  100  build- 
ings under  contract,  you  would  have  a good  deal  of  work  to  do  in 
connection  with  suggested  changes  and  modifications  of  plan  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  you  can  not  haA^e 
if  you  do  not  put  the  buildings  under  contract.  Now  there  must  be 
some  reduction  of  work  owing  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  would  be  if  conditions  were  normal,  but  they 
are  not  normal.  We  have  got  to-day  about  135  buildings  in  course 
of  construction,  and  there  is  not  a single  one  of  them  on  which  the 
contractor  is  not  having  great  difficulties  in  carrying  on  his  work. 
This  results  in  more  correspondence  and  more  work  in  the  office,  and 
Avill  do  so  until  those  buildings  are  out  of  the  way  or  until  conditions 
change,  than  we  have  in  any  normal  output  that  we  ever  had  in 
the  office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But,  Mr.  Wetmore,  I am  talking  now  about  your 
architect,  engineers,  and  computers  who  haA’e  to  do  with  the  actual 
work  on  the  building.  What  you  have  just  said,  of  course,  applies 
to  your  executi\"e  force. 

Mr.  Wetaiore.  They  have  very  little  to  do  on  a building — the 
technical  force — after  the  building  is  under  contract.  The  plans  are 
generally  prepared,  except  part  of  the  Avorking  drawings,  and  the 
full  sizes,  by  the  time  the  contract  is  let,  and.  those  are  sent  out  as 
they  are  required,  in  time  for  the  use  of  the  contractor;  but  this 
policy  which  the  secretary  has  adopted  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  getting  ready  to  put  the  buildings  under  contract  will  keep  the 
entire  technical  force  employed  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  of  1919. 
When  AA'6  come  to  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  if  there  is  not  a 
public  building  bill  in  the  meantime,  we  Avill  haA^e  to  reduce  not  only 
the  force  in  the  office  but  in  the  field.  In  the  meantime,  not  only 
the  technical  force  but  the  clerical  force  Avill  be  fully  occupied  dur- 
ing the  AAdiole  of  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
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Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  also  pay  mider  this  item  supervising  superin- 
tpidents,  superintendents,  and  junior  superintendents  of  construc- 
tion and  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  AYetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Surelv,  with  100  less  buildings  under  contract,  you 
would  not  use  the  number  of  inspectors  and  superintendents  that  you 
would  have  used  otherwise,  would  you? 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  No,  sir.  We  calculate  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
fiscal  year  1919  we  will  have  all  but  about  65  of  the  buildings  now 
under  contract  completed,  and  if  we  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
other  work  of  any  kind  we  could,  say,  drop  a part  of  the  superintend- 
ent force. 

^Ir.  Mon  DELL.  You  would  drop  superintendents  for  how  many 
buildings?  For  100  buildings? 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  About  sixt}^-odd  buildings. 

Air.  AIondell.  AVhat  is  the  superintendent  force  costing  you  now? 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  Something  less  than  this  amount  allowed  here.  The 
amount  we  have  estimated,  $278=960,  was  for  the  superintendent’s 
force.  There  has  been  no  change  in  that  estimate.  That  is  the  same 
amount  that  was  allowed  last  year.  We  did  not  expend  all  of  it. 

Air.  AIondell.  It  is  not  very  clear  that  under  3mur  present  program 
you  will  have  to  reduce  that  force  largely  ? 

Air.  AYetmore.  No,  sir;  because  we  do  not  know  what  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  on  this  housing  proposition.  The  law  says  that  the 
office  and  field  forces  of  the  Supervising  Architect’s  Office  shall  be 
emplo}^ed  on  that  work  as  far  as  it  is  practicable.  AA^e  have  not  had 
an}"  definite  stateipent  as  to  this  feature  from  the  Labor  Department. 
It  was  assumed  that  they  would  have  charge  of  this  matter. 

Air.  AIondell.  Assuming  that  you  are  going  to  have  an}^  part  of 
your  force  employed  in  that  wa}L  then  the  part  of  }nur  force  em- 
ployed in  that  way  ought  to  be  employed  during  the  first  part  of  the 
fiscal  year,  or  not  at  all.  I hope  that  they  will  not  carr}^  this  pro- 
gram over  the  entire  fiscal  }"ear.  I mean  this  local  building  program. 
That  would  mean  an  increase  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  }^ear,  but 
it  ought  not  to  mean  an  increase  for  the  whole  of  the  fiscal  year. 
But,  assuming  that  3^011  would  not  have  any  considerable  expenditures 
under  that  item,  what  difference  would  the  building  program  make 
in  3"our  supervising  force,  or  how  much  would  be  the  reduction? 

Air.  AA^etmore.  I will  suppD  the  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1919, 
but  I will  say  that  it  would  be  approximately  $60,000. 

Ylr.  AIondell.  AA^ouId  it  not  be  a good  deal  more  than  that?  Your 
annual  estimated  cost  is  $278,960,  and  3^011  would  reduce  that  force 
for  one-half  of  the  fiscal  3^ear,  or  for  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal 
year,  and  that  would,  mean  a reduction  in  that  item  of  one-fourth. 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  We  could  not  let  all  of  those  men  go.  If  we  had  no 
building  program  we  would  need  to  retain  some  of  them  on  the 
repair  work  for  the  1,150  pubbc  buildings.  I can  give  3/011  an  esti- 
mate of  what  we  could  do  on  that. 

Air.  Mon  DELL.  It  would  be  somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars  o.n  the  basis  that  I have  suggested. 

Air.  AAYtmore.  That  is  on  the  theory  of  our  public-building  pro- 
gram and  that  there  would  be  no  other  work. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  If  we  gave  you  on  this  superintendents’  force  the 
number  of  men  that  it  would  seem  you  are  going  to  need,  except  for 
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other  work,  it  could  be  reduced  in  the  amount  that  you  will  suggest 
in  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mokdell.  And  whether  or  not  we  grant  you  the  whole  amount 
must  depend  on  what  the  conditions  might  warrant  in  view  of  a 
po'=«ible  increase  of  work  under  the  housing  bill? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a part  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  As  I have  said,  we  are  authorized  under  the  act  of 
1910  to  do  work  for  other  departments,  and  they  are  asldng  us  to 
do  work  for  them.  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  will  come  in 
and  ask  for  further  work,  but  we  have  some  of  that  work  on  our 
boards  now.  I want  to  say  in  regard  to  that  that  the  Secretary’s 
policy  in  reference  to  work  for  the  other  departments,  where  it  is 
war-emergency  work,  is  to  lay  aside  the  public-building  program 
‘and  take  thafup  first — that  is,  the  work  for  the  War  Department, 
(he  Yavy  Department  and  other  departments  would  be  given  pref- 
erence. Then  there  will  elso  bo  the  marine  hospital  and  quarantine 
station  work  already  authorized  or  which  may  be  authorized  and 
several  public  buildings  which  I have  already  referred  to. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Provided  they  call  on  you? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  provided  they  call  on  us.  It  is  the  policy 
to  give  preference  to  it  over  the  public-buildings  program,  because 
the  Secretary  recognizes  that  there  is  a more  pressing  need  for  those 
things  than  there  is  for  this  other  work. 

May  10,  1918. 

^Memorandum ; Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 

Appropriation  necessary  for  salaries  of  the  following  officers  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  1919,  provided  no  work  is  given  the  office  under  the  housing  bill 
or  the  public  buildings  act  1910,  section  35 : 


7 inspector's  of  maintenance .. $15, 190 

5 inspectors  of  mechanical  equipment 10,  900 

5 supervising  superintendents 14, 100 

59  superintendents  of  construction 159,  810 


Total 200,000 


Mr.  Mondell.  In  addition  to  these  personal  services,  you  pay  out 
of  this  item 

Mr.  Wetmore  (interposing).  Everything  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Including  advertising,  office  supplies,  drafting  ma- 
terials, specially  prepared  paper,  typewriting  machines,  adding  ma- 
chines, and  other  mechanical  labor-saving  devices,  furniture,  carpets, 
electric-light  fixtures,  and  office  equipment.  That  is  for  the  office 
here  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  office  here  in  Washington  and  for 
the  superintendents. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Your  plan  now  is  to  continue  a program  which  will 
call  for  those  items? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Just  exactly  as  though  building  operation^  were 
being  carried  on  outside. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  books  of  reference,  periodicals,  and  journals, 
you  estimate  for  1919  $1,000,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  $531.25 
in  1917. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  AVI13’  do  you  ask  for  $1,000,  in  Anew  of  that  fact,  and 
in  vicAv  of  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Wetmoke.  The  conditions  change  from  time  to  time,  and 
$1,000  is  the  amount  that  has  been  carried  in  tiie  bill.  We  do  not 
spend  an}7^  more  oi  that  than  Ave  need  to. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  1 presume  that  you  liaA^e  no  figures  here  to  shoAV 
Avliat  3mu  haA^e  spent  up  to  this  time  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  IVetmore.  No,  sir;  but  I can  furnish  a statement  of  that  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  expenditures  for  photographic  instruments 
and  photographic  materials  come  under  lines  of  actiAuty  that  you 
propose  to  continue? 

Mr.  IYetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  lYork  in  connection  Avith  the  acquisition  of  sites, 
AvhateATr  that  amounts  to,  aadII  be  considerably  reduced,  Avill  it  not  j 

Mr.  IYetmore.  Y^es,  sir;  there  has  not  been  much  of  that  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Noay,  AAdien  you  come  to  the  general  item  of  $278,960 
is  the  cost  of  the  superintending  force,  does  that  include  the  entire 
cost  of  the  personal  services,  including  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  only  for  the  personal  services? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Only  for  the  personal  services.  The  traveling  ex- 
penses are  mentioned  in  another  .place  there. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  item  of  travel  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  you  estimate  $60,000,  as  against  an  expenditure  in  1917 
of  $60,061.16.  Might  not  that  item  be  considerabl}^  reduced,  in  any 
event,  in  Adeiv  of  the  fact  that  you  Avill  liave  .feAver  buildings  under 
contract  ? 

Mr.  'VYetmore.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  theory  on  Avhich  Ave  hav^e  been  talking  of  a 
possible  reduction  of  the  other  item  for  the  superintendents’  force, 
that  item  could  probably  be  reduced  on  the  same  basis  by  one-fourth, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I avouIcI  not  like  to  say  hoAv  much,  but  I Avill  make 
an  estimate  of  that  and  see  Avhat  Ave  can  safely  reduce  it  by,  if  any- 
thing. I Avill  supply  that  for  the  record. 

The  postponement  of  the  building  program  for  1918  Avill  not 
result  in  a material  saAung  of  superintendents’  traveling  expenses, 
because,  instead  of  being  given  a neiv  detail  upon  the  completion  of 
buildings  under  their  superintendency,  they  Avill  be  furloughed, 
placed  on  Avaiting  orders,  so  to  speak,  and  should  be  returned  to  the 
place  from  Avhich  they  Avere  assigned  to  duty,  if  they  so  desire.  For 
several  years  past  Ave  have  expended,  approximately,  for  traveling 
expei\ses  $60,000  a year  on  the  average. 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  EQUIPMENT,  TELEPHONE  SERVICE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  item  of  office  supplies,  equipment,  and  tele- 
phone service  I presume  is  A^ery  largely  for  use  here  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  All  of  it  is  for  the  office  here  in  Washington. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item,  on  page  34  of  the  bill,  is  for  archi- 
tectural competitions. 

Mr.  IYetmore.  The  so-called  Tarsney  Act,  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  formerly  had  authority  to  employ  architects  in 
special  cases  where  he  deemed  it  proper,  required  that  the  fee  of  the 
architect  be  paid  from  the  building  appropriation;  but  some  years 
ago  Congress  required  that  we  submit  estimates  for  that,  so  that  this 
expense  would  not  cut  into  the  limit  of  cost  for  the  building.  A 
lump-sum  estimate  was  made  up  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  appro- 
priation, and  that  has  been  continued  year  after  year.  There  are 
still  a few  Tarsney  Act  buildings  that  have  not  been  completed  yet, 
and  we  are  asking  that  the  unexpended  balance  be  made  available 
again  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
unexpended  balance  for  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  does  that  balance  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  It  looks  as  though  the  amount  reappropriated  last 
year  was  $65,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $65,000  in  191fi,  but 
the  question  is  how  much  has  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I can  supply  a statement  of  that  for  the  record. 
The  amount  is  being  reduced  all  the  time.  There  are  only  about  four 
buildings  left,  as  I recall — the  buildings  at  Honolulu,  New  Haven, 
the  New  York  assay  office,  or  three  or  four  buildings  in  all. 

It  is  estimated  at  this  time  that  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
for  “Architectural  competitions,”  which  will  be  transferred  to  1919, 
will  approximate  $40,000. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES.  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  1l  our  next  item  is  on  page  37,  for  operating  expenses. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  asked  for  an  increased  amount  in  that  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  current  appropriation  is  $3,250,000  and  vou  are 
asking  $3,720,000  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  are  two  elements  in  that  increased  estimate. 
One  is  the  additional  buildings  going  into  commission  and  the  other 
is  in  order  that  we  may  have  funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  force  at  rates 
of  compensation  in  keeping  with  the  amounts  paid  for  similar  serv- 
ices outside. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  other  reason  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Those  are  the  main  reasons.  The  department  for 
a number  of  years  has  been  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  rates 
of  compensation  we  are  paying  the  force  were  not  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay.  We  are  paying  too  small  amounts  for  charwomen, 
laborers,  watchmen,  and  janitors,  although  some  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  force  are  fairly  well  paid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  are  the  two  reasons  for  the  increase : One  is  in 
the  increased  number  of  buildings  and  the  other  is  increased  com- 
pensation for  the  employees.  Let  us  take  the  buildings  first,  or  the 
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increased  number  of  buildings.  How  many  buildings  do  you  expect 
to  have  over  the  number  you  had  under  your  control  last  year  ? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  Mr.  Schaefer  here  is  in  charge  of  that  Avork  or  of 
the  division  that  expends  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  50  or  55. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  seem  to  be  in  doubt  about  it.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  Avhole  55  will  not  be  under  your  control  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year,  but  that  they  will  be  turned  over  to  you  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Scil\eeer.  Yes,  sir.  We  figured  on  135  buildings  in  this  last 
estimate,  but  we  got  from  the  computing  division  information  that 
about  85  of  those  buildings  will  not  be  thrown  open  this  year  and 
that  from  50  to  55  will  represent  the  additional  buildings  during  the 
fiscal  3^ear  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  those  buildings  in 
making  up  this  estimate?  If  you  made  it  up  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  buildings  that  you  will  have,  how  much  did  you 
allow  for  each  building? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  can  not  always  tell  about  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  building  and  the 
space  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  must  have  had  some  basis  for  making  the  com- 
putation. On  what  basis  did  you  make  your  estimate,  and  how  much 
did  you  add  to  the  expenditure  of  last  year  on  account  of  new  build- 
ings ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  When  we  make  up  our  estimates  we  take  each 
building  separately  in  a class  to  itself  and  find  out  how  many  em- 
ployees will  be  required  to  take  care  of  the  building  and  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid.  We  have  to  do  that  because  of  the  statement  that 
we  must  furnish  with  this  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  employees 
provided  for  in  the  estimate  and  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
serAuce  two  years  previously. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  do  that  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  employees  have  you  estimated  for  those 
55  buildings  that  you  expect  to  take  over? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  took  the  employees  for  the  entire  number  of 
buildings,  and  there  were  5,846 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  have  at  this  time  5,846  employees? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  For  all  the  buildings  for  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  additional  employees  do  jmu  require  -on 
account  of  these  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  will  have  from  about  120  to  130  more  for  the 
buildings  that  will  actually  be  completed  during  the  present  year  or 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  for  the  55  additional  buildings? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  really  want  about  125  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Over  and  above  what  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  average  compensation  of  those  125  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I would  say  about  $660.  We  make  an  allowance  of 
40  per  cent  for  unoccupancy. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  is,  at  the  present  rate  of  pay? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  you  expect  to  take  over  55  new  build- 
ings during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  for  those  buildings  you  estimate  125  addi- 
tional employees. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  their  average  compensation  is  $660. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  those  employees  were  employed  for  the  entire 
year,  it  would  amount  to  $82,500,  but,  as  I understand  it,  you  esti- 
mate 40  per  cent  for  unoccupancy,  which,  when  deducted,  leaves  a 
balance  of  $49,500  for  the  additional  employees  that  you  expect  to 
have  by  reason  of  the  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Have  you  estimated  additional  employees  for  the 
buildings  now  occupied,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  allowed  ourselves  some  leeway  in  that  respect, 
because  as  the  buildings  are  more  fully  occupied  by  Government 
activities  it  requires  more  employees  to  take  care  of  the  buildings. 
We  have  allowed  ourselves  some  leeway  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  additional  leeway 
you  allowed  yourself? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I think  that  not  more  than  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
would  cover  that  item  for  the  1,150  buildings. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  buildings  are  greatly  crowded,  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  internal-revenue  work  and  parcel-post  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  make  that  allowance  $25,000,  that  accounts 
for  $69,500  of  the  increase.  What  is  your  explanation  of  the  balance 
of  the  increase  in  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  difference  is  made  on  137  buildings,  and,  of 
course,  there  will  have  to  be  a deduction  made.  I have  here  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Supervising  Architect,  deducting 
$60,000,  and  what  we  should  have  would  be  $3,660,000.  That  is  a 
difference  of  $60,000  for  the  buildings;  but  that  includes  the  increase 
provided  for  in  House  bill  No.  344,  or  the  Lobeck  bill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  provides  for  an  increase  of  these  salaries  of 
employees  in  the  custodian  service  by  about  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  going  now  into  the  domain  of  salaries. 
Suppose  we  stick  to  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  you  have  deducted  from  the  estimate 
$60,000  by  reason  of  a change  of  plans  in  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  Secretary.  Now,  you  have  discontinued  the  construction  of 
how  many  buildings  by  reason  of  that  order? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  About  85. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  were  calculating  the  expenses  of  those 
buildings,  you  allowed  for  the  55  additional  buildings  125  employees 
at  $660,  but  when  you  come  to  make  your  deduction  for  the  85 
buildings,  you  do  not  allow  for  any  such  number  of  employees  at 
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all.  For  instance,  if  yon  had  one  man  in  each  of  the  85  Imihlings 
at  $660,  that  would  be  $56,000.  Therefore,  you  would  he  allowing 
for  only  one  employee  in  each  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  A great  many  of  those  buildings  will  not  iXMpure 
more  than  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  when  yon  come  to  the  55  buildings,  you  allow 
for  125  employees.  That  is  the  basis  that  you  have  figured  on  over 
here. 

Mr.  Mondele.  Had  you  not  better  stick  to  that  basis,  inasinuch 
as  we  began  that  way?  Your  current  appropriation  is  $3,250,000, 
and  we  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  how  many  additional  em- 
ployees and  how  much  additional  expense  you  Avould  have  on  account 
of  the  new  buildings.  According  to  your  statement,  there  avouIcI 
be  approximately  $50,000  for  new  buildings,  and  $20,000  for  neAA^ 
employees  in  old  buildings,  making  approximately  $70,000  to  be 
added  to  the  old  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  elseSvill  you  do,  or  is  there  anything  else  in 
this  estimate  necessitating  this  increase? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Nothing  at  all,  except  the  tAAm  items  that  Ave  have 
spoken  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increase  in  your  estimate  over  the  present  ap- 
propriation is  $470,000.  Now,  you  liaA^e  accounted  for  $70,000  for 
the  new  buildings,  leaving  $400,000.  How  much  of  that  is  due  to 
increased  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  There  are  $470,000  included  in  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  Mondell.  AVhat  we  want  to  know  noAv  is  how  much  your 
new  proposed  pay  schedule  will  increase  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  Avill  be  about  12  per  cent,  or  slightly  more 
thaii  that.  I think  it  is  12.2  per  cent.  That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  is  on  a graduated  scale.  It  is  based  on  a 
graduated  scale  of  increases  in  compensation.  Charwomen,  under  the 
Lobeck  bill,  Avould  get  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  AAdiile  the 
higher  paid  employees  in  the  custodian’s  force  would  get  about  5 
per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  assume  that  the  Lobeck  bill  that  you  are  talking 
about  AAull  be  enacted  into  *laAv.  Did  you  assume  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  put  in  the  estimates  in  this  amount  for  the 
l^urpose  of  being  able  to  pay  what  AA^e  think  out  to  be  paid  to  these 
employees. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Lobeck  bill? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  on  that  basis.  I picked  up  a number 
of  letters  before  I came  up  here  to  show  you  some  of  the  difficulties 
we  are  having  AAdth  our  present  rate  of  compensation.  For  instance, 
here  is  a letter  from  the  custodian  of  the  building  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
under  date  of  March  28,  1918,  as  follows : 

Teeasury  Depahtaient, 

Custodian  Sekatce, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  Hilarch  28,  1918. 
The  Assistant  Secketaea-  of  the  Teeasura", 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I would  wry  iimcli  like  to  haw  some  aiitlioritA"  that  I now  lack,  or 
some  suggestions,  relative  to  keeping  some  .ianitor  help  at  this  building;  it  is 
very  evident  that  Ave  are  going  to  haw  a hard  time  of  it  to  keep  any  help  at 
all  in  the  janitor  force.  One  of  my  men  quit  this  AAvek,  leaving  his  $55  a 
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month  job  to  take  one  at  $80  a month.  Another  one  has  notified  me  that  he  will 
quit  soon,  to  take  a $100  position. 

I have  racked  my  brain  for  days  to  solve  the  difhculty ; there  is  no  use 
in  talking  about  getting  competent  help  for  the  meager  wages  paid.  Any  sort 
of  a man  at  all  can  get  from  $80  to  $100  in  outside  positions.  Even  the  colored 
janitors  at  the  statehouse,  and  at  the  business  blocks  in  the  city,  are  all  getting 
from  $75  to  $100  a month.  It  is  not  only  an  injustice  and  an  imposition  to 
compel  these  men  here  to  accept  such  poor  wages,  but  they  can  not  be  had  now 
for  such  salaries  as  are  being  paid  them  at  this  building.  Some  provisions 
will  have  to  be  made  for  the  emergency  that  will  surelj^  arise  very  soon;  or' 
else  the  building  will  have  to  get  along  without  janitor  service.  No  one  but  the 
decrepit  old  men  wi\l  listen  to  an  offer  of  the  salaries  paid,  and  they  are 
not  able  to  do  the  work  required ; that  is  very  evident.  Will  I be  allowed  to 
put  on  some  temporary  men  at  any  better  wages  than  are  now  paid?  Please 
advise  me  at  once  what  latitude  I may  have  in  this  matter,  for  I see  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a troublesome  proposition  within  a few  weeks’  time. 

Respectively, 

AV ALTER  L.  Larsh.  Custo(Uan. 

That  is  only  a sample  of  the  letters  Ave  are  receiving  all  the  time 
from  custodians.  We  have  a number  of  letters  from  the  men  them- 
seh^es  saying  that  they  can  not  live  on  the  salaries  they  are  getting 
and  that  that  is  their  reason  for  resigning. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I think  if  you  Avill  put  into  the  record  a statement 
of  your  rates  of  compensation  at  this  time,  and  then  Avhat  you  pro- 
pose under  this  item  it  Avill  be  enough,  because  Ave  have  heard  from 
every  department  the  same  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for  increased 
compensation. 

Desifjnafious  of  custodian,  emplouccs  and  range  of  salaries. 

UNDER  1919  ESTIMATE. 


Designation. 


First  class. 


Second  class. 


Third  class. 


Assistant  custodian 

Assistant  custodian-janitor 

Janitor 

Assistant  janitor 

Janitor-fireman 

Janitor-laborer 


$1,200.00-$2,750. 00 
1,000.00 
720.00-  1,200.00 
720. 00-  900. 00 


$900.00-Sl,000. 00 
720. 00-  900. 00 


720.00  $720.00-  $840.00 

660. 00  660. 00 


Supervising  chief  engineer,  supervising  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  repans . . . 

Assistant  supervising  chief  engineer 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  chief  engineer 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Engineer-electrician 

Engineer-janitor 

Engineer-fireman 

Engineer  helper 

Watchman , 

Watchman-laborer 

W atchman-fireman 

Watchman-elevator  conductor 

Fireman 


2.500.00-  2,900.00 
2, 600. 00 

1.600.00-  2,500.00 
2, 500. 00 

900.00-  1,800.00 

1,000.00-  1,200.00 


1,000.00-  1,400.00 

900. 00 

900.00-  1,000.00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

660. 00 

720. 00-  3. 00 


900. 00- 


660. 00- 
660. 00- 


660. 00- 


900. 00 


1, 200. 00 
1,000.00 


1,200. 00 

900.00 


720. 00 
720. 00 
720. 00 


720. 00 


660. 00 
660.00 


660.00 


Fireman  helper 

Oiler 

Fireman- watchman 

Fireman-laborer 

Coal  passer 

Head  elevator  conductor 

Elevator  conductor 

Elevator  conductor-electrician 
Elevator  conductor-laborer . . . 

Electrician 

Electrician  helper 

Electrical  mechanic 

Wireman 

Lampist. 

Foreman  of  laborers 

Skilled  laborer 

Laborer 

Marble  polisher 


810. 00 

720. 00-  3. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

2.00-  2.25 

800. 00-  960. 00 

600. 00-  720. 00 


660. 00 
900.00-  1,200.00 
900.00-  1,000.00 
1,.500.  00 

900.00-  1,200.00 

840. 00-  900. 00 

720.00-  1,000.00 

720. 00-  840. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 

720. 00-  840. 00 


660. 00-  720. 00 

660. 00-  720. 00 


600. 00-  720. 00 

900. 00 

660. 00 


480. 00-  660. 00 


660. 00 
660. 00-  780. 00 


600. 00-  720. 00 


600. 00-  660. 00 


420.00-  660.00 
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Designations  of  custodian  employees  and  range  of  salaries — Continued. 

UNDER  1919  ESTIMATE— Continued. 


Designation. 

First  class. 

Second  class. 

Third  class. 

Head  charwoman 

.■$360.00-  $480.00 
300.00-  3^5.00 

300.00-  1,800.00 
1,600.00-  1,800.00 
4. 75 

1.100.00-  5.00 
3.00 

900. 00 

1.200.00-  1,440.00 
4.50-  1,440.00 

3.00 

4.75 

4.00-  4.25 

3.50 
2, 190. 00 

1.600.00-  2,000.00 

300. 00 

$300. 00 

$300. 00 

Clerk 

] raftsmxn 

Foremin  of  carpenters 

Carpenters 

Carpenter  helper 

Cabin  etmaker 

Machinist 

Steam  itter 

Steam  itter  helper 

Foreman  of  plumbers 

Plirmbprs  ..  

Iron  worker . 

Superintendent  of  repairs 

Assistant  superintendent  of  repairs 

Agent  in  charge  of  site 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1918. 


M,600.00-$2,750,00 
1,400  00-  1,600  00 
840  00-  1,200  00 
840  or-  1,000  00 

780.00-  90000 

720.00-  780.00 

2.500.00-  2,900.00 
2, 600. 00 

1.600.00-  2,500.00 
2, 500  00 

1,000.00-  1,800.00 
1,400.00 

$1,400.00 

$1,000.00-  1,200.00 
780.00-  900.00 

$1,200  00 
900.00 
$780.00-  909.00 

780.00-  9C0.00 

720. 00 

720. 66 
720. 00 

Supervisine  chief  engineer,  supervising  chief 

enaineer  and  sunerintendent  of  repairs 

Assistant  suoervising  chief  engineer 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  chief  engineer 

En^'ineer  

900.00-  1,200.00 

900.00-  1,100.00 

Assistant  engineer 

Enn  leer-electrician 

1,200.00 
900.00-  1,200.00 

1,200.00 
900.00-  1,200.00 

En'^iaeer-janitor  

1,200.00-  1,600  00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00-  1,200  00 

840  00 
840  00 

720.00-  840.00 

72000-  780.00 

780.00-  3.00 

225-  2.50 

840.00-  3.00 

72000-  840.00 

720.00-  840  00 

2 00 
960.00 
720.00-  840.00 

Engineer-fireman 

Engineer-elevator  conductor 

Engineer  helper 

Watchman 

720  00-  780  00 
720.00-  78000 
720.00-  780.00 

660.00-  720.00 
660  00-  720.00 
660. 00-  720. 00 

Watchman-laborer 

Watchman-fireman 

Watchman-elevator  conductor 

Fireman  

720.00 

720. 00 

Fireman  helper 

Oiler 

Fireman-watchman 

720.00-  780.00 

720.00-  780.00 

660.00-  720.00 

660.00-  720.00 

Fi  rem  an-lab  orer 

Coal  passer 

Head  elevator  conductor 

Elevator  conductor 

720.00-  780  00 

900  00 
720.00-  780.00 

660.00-  720.00 

Elevator  conductor-electrician 

Elevator  conductor-laborer 

720. 00-  780  00 

1.200.00-  1,400.00 
1,000  00-  1,200  00 

1.500.00 

1,000.00-  1,200.00 

900.00-  1,000.00 

780.00-  1,000.00 

780  00-  840.00 

660.00-  720.00 

840.00-  960.00 

420.00-  480.00 
360. 00 

720.00-  1,800.00 

1.400.00-  1,800.00 

4.00 
4.75 

4.00-  5.00 

3.00 

4.00 
4.00 

4.00 

3.00 
4.75 

4.00 
3.50 

2. 190. 00 

1.600.00-  2,000  00 

300.00-  600.00 

660.00-  720.00 

Electrician 

Electrician  helper 

Electrical  mechanic 

Wireman 

Lampist 

Foreman  of  laborers 

Shilled  laborer 

Laborer 

660.00 

600.00-  680.00 

Marble  polisher 

Head  charwoman 

Char  woman 

360.00 

330.00 

Clerk.  

Architectural  draftsman 

Painter 

Foreman  of  carpenters 

Capenters 

Carpenter  helj^er 

' Cahinetma.<er 

Machinist 

Steam  htter 

Steam  itter  helper 

Foreman  of  plumbers 

Plumber 

Ironwor  er 

Sunerintendent  of  repairs 

Assistant  superintendent  of  repairs 

Agent  in  charge  of  site  ... 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  did  you  say  that  would  amount  to  for 
your  entire  force? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  It  is  12.2  or  12.3. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Put  in  a statement,  in  dollars,  as  to  the  amount  you 
estimate  will  be  required  above  the  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Very  well,  sir. 

Amount  of  estimate  based  on  tbe  actual  number  of  buildings  dur- 


ing 1919—' $3,660,000 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  1918 3,  250,  000 

Increase  for  fiscal  year  1919 410,  000 


Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  in  estimating  these 
increases  the  statutory  increase  of  $120  that  is  provided  this  year 
for  practically  all  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  calculated  that  would  be  allowed  again  as  it 
was  previously,  and  I understand  it  has  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  people  are  now  receiving  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I know. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  means  from  $55  to  $60  a year,  whereas  the 
present  statutory  increase  is  $120  a 3"ear,  just  about  double  so  far  as 
your  low-paid  employees  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  But  there  is  a limitation,  I believe,  as  to  the  char- 
women, and  the  charwomen  will  not  receive  $120. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  the  charwomen  will  receive  30  per  cent.  I 
wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  the  average 
increase  over  and  above  the  statutory  increase  that  you  are  pro- 
posing ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Very  well,  sir. 


The  average  increase  for  5,446  employees  at  $410,000  is $75.  28 

The  present  provision  contemplated  by  Congress  is 120.  00 


Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  have  taken  into  consideration  that 
statutor}^  increase? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  these  other 
increases  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  your  people? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  take  the  statutory  increase  and 
the  increase  we  have  estimated  here  these  employees  will  not  yet  re- 
ceive the  amount  of  pay  allowed  in  other  services,  for  instance,  the 
pay  allowed  to  laborers  in  post  offices.  We  have  a laborer  work- 
ing outside  of  the  post-office  screen,  cleaning  and  doing  work  around 
the  building,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  has  a laborer  back  of 
the  post-office  screen  and  he  will  get  more  than  our  man  will  get 
even  with  the  $120  increase.  The  increase  we  are  asking  here  is  to 
take  care  of  things  of  that  kind  which  have  developed  all  over  the 
country,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  letters  I have  here  from  various 
custodians,  who  that  is  one  of  the  great  troubles  they  have 
namely,  that  we  will  not  pay  the  custodian  force  what  is  paid  to  the 
post-office  force  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  same  man  employs  them  both,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  the  postmaster  happens  to  be  the  custodian 
of  the  building,  and  he  has  laborers  on  one  side  of  the  screen  getting 
one  rate  of  compensation  and  laborers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen  getting  another  rate  of  compensation. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  not  pay  $000  to  tlie  laborers? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  that  is  the  average  compensation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  Avould  make  such  men  receive,  under  this  12 
per  cent  scheme,  $72  additional? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  He  will  not  get  the  12  per  cent  because  that  12  per 
cent  is  the  average.  The  charwomen  would  be  increased  20  per 
cent  and  the  higher  paid  employees  would  get  less.  We  figure  on 
giving  the  $600  laborer  $660,  and  yet  he  would  be  working  alongside 
of  a post-office  employee  who  might  be  getting  $900. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  What  is  the  highest  rate  of  pay  allowed  to  these 
people? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  have  some  assistant  superintendents  of  repairs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Not  under  this  item? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  I mean  under  this  item;  we  have  some  as- 
sistant superintendents  of  repairs,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three 
of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  main  these  are  laborers  and  people  doing 
mechanical  work  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  a list  of  them  right  here  in  the  printed 
estimates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  list  will  indicate  what  additions  you  expect 
to  make  to  the  pay  of  these  higher  salaries  men,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  The  highest  paid  man  is  the  supervising 
chief  engineer  at  New  York,  who  gets  $2,900. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  another  statement 
in  regard  to  your  people  from  $1,000  down  and  what  it  would  cost 
to  increase  their  pay  on  the  basis  you  are  suggesting  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

The  average  increase  contempiated  by  tlie  department  to  employees  receiving 
$1,000  and  less  is  $73.08. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Because  the  committee  might  see  fit  to  consider 
that  end  of  the  situation  and  not  the  other. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  are  having  difficulty  all  along  the  line  in  every 
class  of  employees,  but  we  are  meeting  with  more  difficulty  in  filling 
the  places  you  speak  of,  $1,000  down,  than  from  $1,000  up,  and  it 
is  more  difficult  to  hold  the  men  because  they  can  step  right  outside 
and  get  employment  at  increased  compensation. 

FURNITURE  AND  REPAIRS  OF  FURNITURE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  furniture  and  repairs  of  furniture, 
for  which  you  are  asking  $850,000  as  against  $775,000  appropriated 
for  the  current  year.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  increase? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  increase  is  very  largely  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  furniture.  Mr.  Schaefer  has  charge  of  that  appro- 
jiriation  also,  and  he  can  tell  you  in  a general  way  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  cost  of  desks  and  articles  of  furniture. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I understand  it  this  is  for  completed  and  occu- 
pied buildings? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  both  completed  and  occupied  public  buildings. 
The  demands  on  us  for  the  occupied  buildings  have  been  heavier,  in 
the  past  year  than  usual  on  account  of  the  crowding  into  the  buildings 
of  new  activities  due  to  war  conditions. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  For  new  buildings  you  estimate  $365,000,  which  is  less 
than  your  expenditure  for  1917.  Was  this  estimate  based  on  the 
number  of  buildings  you  expected  to  erect  at  the  time  this  estimate 
was  framed  or  was  it  based  on  the  55  new  buildings  that  you  tell  us 
you  now  expect  to  take  over? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  This  was  based  on  135  new  buildings.  Those  prices 
have  been  increasing,  increasing  on  some  things  as  much  as  40  per 
cent  and  on  others  a greater  percentage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  this 
figure  should  be  reduced  in  view  of  the  reduced  number  of  buildings 
that  you  anticipate  having? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  In  view  of  the  number  of  factors  that  enter  into 
that  calculation,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  estimate,  oh  account  of 
the  constantly  increasing  price  of  everything  that  we  have. to  buy, 
everything  that  goes  into  furniture  and  the  furniture  itself,  the 
woodwork,  the  hardware,  and  the  labor.  There  is  no  factor  on 
which  we  can  place  our  hands  and  sslj  it  is  stable,  and  on  which  we 
can  base  an  estimate.  Everything  is  increasing  on  us,  and  if  we 
knew  what  the  prices  of  furniture  would  be  during  1919  or  what  we 
could  make  our  contracts  for  during  the  next  fiscal  year  we  would 
have  something  definite  to  go  by,  but  we  do  not  know  and  I do  not 
know  that  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  that  it  is  not  going  to  cost  for  55  buildings; 
as  much  as  it  would  cost  for  135  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  the  very  thing  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  estimating  this,  then,  on  135  buildings? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Everybody  knows  you  can  not  tell  exactly  what  the 
prices  of  furniture  or  of  anything  else  are  going  to  be,  but  you  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  cost  as  much  for,  55  buildings  as  if  you  had 
taken  over  135  buildings? 

Mr.  ScHAEpR.  I would  not  like  to  say  even  that,  although  it  seems 
an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  us  get  at  this  from  another  standpoint.  This 
item  for  new  buildings  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  135  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  now  estimating  on  55  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  percentage  is  that  of  135? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Tour  total  estimate  for  new  buildings  is  $400,000, 
and  assuming  that  your  furniture  would  cost  you  no  more  than  at 
the  time  this  estimate  was  made  up  that  item  could  be  reduced  by 
40  per  cent,  or  by  $160,000  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Leaving  $260,000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  furni- 
ture. carpets,  and  fixtures  greatly  advanced  since  this  estimate  was 
made  up  last  October? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Very  much  so ; yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  recent  purchases  that  indicate  that 
fact  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  A number  of  them.  Mr.  Mondell,  when  we  buy 
outside  of  our  Government  contract  we  get  competitive  bids,  and 
many  of  those  bids  are  now  coming  in  with  this  statement,  “This 
price  is  only  good  for  10  days;  after  that  time  it*is  subject  to  an  in- 
crease.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  furniture  and  of  these  fixtures  do 
you  buy  through  the  general  board? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  The  general  supply  committee? 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Well,  that,  combined  with  our  annual  contracts, 
which  are  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  general  supply  committee 
purchases,  I suppose  amounts  to  about  one-half,  probably  60  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  still  buying,  in  these  days  of  high  costs,  the 
class  of  furniture  that  was  standardized  by  the  supply  committee 
and  accepted  and  approved  by  them? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  not  discovered  that  the  prices  of  that 
standardized  furniture  have  gone  clear  out  of  sight,  and  that  there, 
is  other  furniture  in  the  market  that  serves  all  the  purposes  that  can 
be  bought  for  very  much  less? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  is  probably  true  if  you  want  to  have  a cheaper 
article.  Our  furniture  is  built  on  Government  specifications,  outside 
of  special  furniture,  which  accounts  for  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
furniture  which  we  use. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  When  Mr.  Schaefer  speaks  of  furniture  built  on 
Government  specifications,  he  means  such  things  as  carriers’  cases 
and  post-office  furniture. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  is,  desks,  chairs,  and  filing  cases? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  are  now  using  nothing  but  metal  cases,  are 
you  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yo  ; we  use  a large  number  of  wooden  cases ; we  use 
some  metal  cases,  but  a large  number  of  wooden  cases — wooden  filing 
equipment. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Have  the  metal  cases  advanced  as  much  as  the 
wooden  cases,  or  more  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Well,  there  has  been  a general  advance  in  both 
of  them.  In  some  cases  we  have  met  with  conditions  whereby  we 
could  bu}^  metal  furniture  cheaper  than  the  wooden  furniture,  while 
in  other  cases  it  has  been  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  that  case  you  would  buy  the  metal  furniture? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  at  lower  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  your  furniture  is  all  bought  for  perma- 
nent use? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes.  ^ 

• Mr.  Mon  DELL.  It  all  goes  into  a permanent  building? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  It  goes  there  and  stays  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Therefore  all  other  things  being  equal,  you  ought 
to  have  substantial  furniture. 

Have  you  taken  into  consideration  at  all  the  advisability  of  get- 
ting furniture  somewhat  different,  possibly  somewhat  lighter  than 
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the  standard  furniture,  in  view  of  the  very  high  cost  of  the  heavier 
standard  furniture  and  fixtures? 

Mr.  ScHAzmE.  Our  annual  contract  proposals  ^ill  be  opened  on 
the  l.cth  of  May.  and  it  may  be  that  the  prices  will  be  so  high  that 
we  will  have  to"  consider  a different  grade  of  furniture,  but  we  have 
not  taken  it  into  consideration  up  to  this  time  and  will  not.  of  course, 
until  we  see  what  the  proposals  are  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 ; but  we 
may  be  compelled  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  The  same  statement  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  furni- 
ture applies  to  your  increase  for  the  old  and  occupied  buildings? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  Xot  oiily  that,  but  it  is  the  increased  war  activities 
that  are  going  into  these  buildings,  exemption  boards,  etc.,  boards 
that  we  never  anticipated.  They  are  draining  us  to  a considerable 
extent  and  we  do  not  know  where  it  is  going  to  stop,  but  we  hope 
we  have  all  of  the  boards  in  the  public  buildings  now  that  we  will 
have. 

Mr.  Btexes.  About  how  many  of  them  have  you?  Is  that  general 
over  the  country? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  It  is  true  nearly  all  over  the  country,  especially  in 
the  large  cities.  You  take  a small  town  and  it  will  not  have  a board 
in  it,  but  nearly  all  towns  have  exemption  boards,  and  they  have 
been  working  in  these  buildings;  they  require  office  space,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  • 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Your  increase  in  furniture  for  the  old  buildings  is 
from  $218,000  to  $315,000? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  say  that  was  not  based  on  the  present  cost  of 
furniture  but  was  based  on  the  cost  of  furniture  last  October,  and  you 
think  furniture  is  higher  now? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  MTiat  was  it  based  on,  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  furniture  needed ; and.  if  so,  why  ? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  Furniture  wearing  out  and  there  being  a natural 
increase;  the  more  buildings  we  have  the  more  furniture  wears  out 
and  the  more  furniture  we  have  to  supply. 

Mr.  Mox'dell.  That  is  always  true : but  at  the  same  time  this  is  a 
very  abnormal  increase,  and  if  you  were  not  figuring  on  the  present 
high  cost  of  furniture,  were  you  figuring  on  a cost  higher  than  that 
the  year  before? 

Mr.  ScHAEEEE.  Oh.  yes : naturally  so.  because  the  cost  of  furniture 
has  been  increasing  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  But,  as  I 
say.  we  could  not  anticipate 

Mr.  ^loxDELL  (interposing).  To  what  extent,  if  any.  was  that  in- 
creased estimate  based  on  enlarged  demands,  and  what  did  they 
grow  out  of? 

Mr.  ScHAEFEE.  It  was  an  increase  both  of  the  demand  and  of  the 
cost,  the  natural  increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  which  has  been 
going  on  for  a number  of  years  past,  and  also  an  increased  number 
of  buildings.  The  larger  the  number  of  buildings  the  more  the  ap- 
propriation must  be  increased  for  furniture  to  replace  old  furniture. 
There  is  always  a natural  increase. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  But  we  have  not  increased  the  number  of  buildings 
50  per  cent,  or  anything  like  it.  An  increase,  yes;  a normal  increase; 
but  wh}^  the  50  per  cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Because,  Mr.  Mondell,  while  we  have  not  increased 
the  buildings  50  per  cent  there  are  lots  of  new  activities  going  into 
the  buildings  that  we  must  suply  with  furniture,  and  they  come  to 
us  and  demand  the  furniture. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  is  true  to  a certain  extent;  but  what  if  you 
were  to  treble  this  item ; Would  you  make  the  same  statement  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  does  not  mean  anything  and  is  just  a general 
statement.  What  new  activities,  to  what  extent,  and  Avhere? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Take  the  Internal  Revenue 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  You  may  sit  down  and  imagine  you 
are  going  to  have  some  additional  activity,  that  you  are  going  to 
have  some  additional  demands,  and  you  may  say  you  will  increase 
the  estimate  25  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  or  200  per  cent^ 
but  there  must  be  some  basis,  some  theory,  and  some  reason ; if  there 
is  not,  we  ought  not  to  allow  an  increase  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I do  not  know  how  you  want  me  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I would  like  to  have  you  answer  it  in  a way  that 
will  give  us  some  intelligent  basis  on  which  to  act. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  There  are  three  factors  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  figuring  the  increase  necessary  for  old  buildings. 
First,  the  increased  number  of  old  buildings  from  year  to  year,  the 
wearing  out  of  the  furniture,  the  increased  cost  of  the  furniture,  and 
the  increased  activities  in  the  buildings.  We  can  not  tell  just  what 
those  increased  activities  are  going  to  be,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can 
in  order  to  get  a figure  that  is  approximate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  did  you  base  that  figure?  Did  you  say: 
“ There  are^  increased  activities,  there  is  old  furniture  wearing  out, 
and  I will  just  ask  for  50  per  cent  more”?  You  might  as  well  have 
asked  for  100  per  cent  more  or  10  per  cent  or  30  per  cent.  How  did 
you  arrive  at  the  50  per  cent  increase?  You  did  not  arrive  at  it  on 
any  basis  of  increased  cost,  because  you  did  not  take  that  into 
consideration  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  did  take  it  into  consideration  to  some  extent, 
because  we  have  been  counting  the  increased  cost  from  year  to  year 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  that  item  have  you  any  figures  showing  how  much 
you  have  spent  up  to  this  time  for  furniture  in  old  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I do  not  think  the  accounts  have  been  segregated 
in  that  way,  but  I think  it  would  be  possible  to  go  through  them  and 
get  that  information  for  you.  • 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  have  any  balance  under  this  item  at  all? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Under  the  furniture  item  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  for  old  buildings.  Can  you  tell  whether  you 
will  spend  the  entire  amount? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  We  segregate  that  for  the  estimate,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  that  is  intelligent,  but  on  the  books  it  is  not 
segregated. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  IVill  you  have  a balance  under  this  item  for  this 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  From  present  indications  I believe  we  will  have  a 
balance. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I think  we  ma}"  have  a balance  of  about  $10,000, 
but  1 will  not  be  sure  of  that,  but  our  present  indications  are  that  is 
about  the  balance  we  will  have  on  our  furniture  appropriation. 

OPERATING  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  operating  supplies,  for  fuel, 
steam,  gas  for  lighting  and  heating  purposes,  water,  ice,  lighting 
supplies,  etc.  You  are  asking  for  $2,114,000,  and  for  the  current 
year  you  have  $1,800,000. 

Mr.  IYetmore.  That  increase  is  because  every  item  that  is  paid 
from  that  appropriation  is  subject  to  the  general  conditions  through- 
out the  country  of  increase  in  cost.  This  appropriation  is  the  one 
from  which  we  buy  fuel  of  all  kinds,  electric  light,  gas,  and  it  is  the 
common  experience  that  in  nearly  every  place  the  cost  has  increased 
for  lighting,  and.  of  course,  everywhere  the  cost  has  increased  for 
fuel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  making  this  estimate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others, 
it  was  based  upon  your  having  135  new  buildings  and  you  now  expect 
to  have  55 ; but  this  estimate  was  made  last  September,  and  you  now 
look  for  an  increased  cost  in  fuel,  and  the  question  is,  what  do  you 
consider  the  increased  cost  of  the  fuel  you  will  need  over  and  above 
your  estimate  made  last  September,  in  view  of  having  55  new 
buildings  instead  of  the  135  new  buildings? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I should  say  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3,300  tons  of  coal,  at  an  average  price  of  $6.50  a ton  for  the  55  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  cost  of  the  coal  necessary  for  the  55  new 
buildings  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $19,965. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Basing  the  cost  of  coal  on  the  same  price  on  which 
you  based  it  and  arrived  at  your  estimate,  how  much  should  be  de- 
ducted from  this  amount  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  new  build- 
ings from  135  to  55? 

Mr.  Thompson.  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  135  buildings,  $50,000;  for  55  buildings,  ap- 
proximately $20,000.  This  is  an  average  of  about  60  tons  of  coal 
per  building,  at  $6.50  a ton. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  buildings  would 
mean  a reduction  of  how  much  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Thompson.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  true  that  the  cost  of  coal  has  increased  since  you 
made  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I do  not  know.  I did  not  prepare  the  estimate.  I 
should  say  if  that  was  made  in  September,  they  must  have  increased 
their  former  coal  price  from  an  average  of  $4.60  up  to  about  $6.50 
a ton. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  basing  this,  then,  on  a price  of  $6.50  a ton 
for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes.  We  burned  100,000  tons  approximately  last 
year.  In  Chicago,  for  instance,  we  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1917, 
$3.40  a ton  and  this  fiscal  year  we  are  paying  a little  over  $5.60. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  had  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $250,000  this 
year.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balance? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  idea  what  your  balance  is? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  If  you  will  take  approximate  figures,  Mr.  Mondell, 
I think  our  balance  under  the  entire  appropriation,  including  the 
deficiency,  is  about  $30,000. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  In  other  words,  you  will  have  no  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I doubt  it  very  much  from  present  indications  and 
the  way  that  balance  is  being  eaten  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question : All  of  these  items  show 
a great  increase,  for  instance,  the  item  for  water  shows  an  increase 
from  $127,000  to  $140,000;  why  that  increase?  Water  has  not  gone 
up  too,  has  it? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I should  say  it  has.  I can  not  account  for  that 
increase,  except  they  charge  us  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  not  counting  in  these  increased  estimates  the 
increased  number  of  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  true  of  every  one  of  these  items? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  “ Bemoval  of  ashes*  rubbish,  snow, 
and  ice,”  you  have  an  increase  of  $9,000,  and  the  same  statement  ap- 
plies to  that  item,  you  were  counting  on  a number  of  new  buildings 
when  you  made  the  estimate.  When  we  get  to  the  miscellaneous 
items  for  the  use  of  custodians’  forces,  you  have  an  increase  from 
$161,000  to  $256,000,  which  is  a much  greater  increase  than  in  the 
other  items. 

Mr.  Schaefer.  The  $161,000  is  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  you  have  nothing  to  show  what  you  are  spending 
this  year.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase  in  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  That  includes  soap,  brooms,  and  all  the  small 
articles  used  in  cleaning  buildings  which  have  more  than  doubled  in 
price  in  a great  many  cases.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  can  not  make  a 
contract  to-day  for  soap. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  soap  do  you  buy  a year? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  know,  even  roughly? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  I would  not  like  to  say,  even  roughly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  attribute  the  increase  here  of  almost 
$1,000  to  soap,  do  you? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  No;  by  no  means;  but  all  the  small  articles  that 
are  used  in  connection  with  the  building— brooms,  matches,  all  scour- 
ing material,  cheesecloth,  and  things  of  that  character,,  have  greatly 
increased  in  price.  Cheesecloth,  for  instance,  we  used  to  buy  for  5 
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cents  a yard,  and  now  we  are  paying  12  cents  in  many  instances ; and 
there  is  the  same  increase  in  nearly  every  commodity  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Byris^es.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  estimate  of  $256,000  tor 
miscellaneous  items  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Simply  taking  the  average  increase  for  so  many 
buildings  and  estimating  it  as  close  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Byr^s^es.  You  mean  the  increase  this  year  over  the  previous 
year  ? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  Yes;  that  we  anticipated  the  increase  for  1919 
misfht  be  over  what  it  was  for  1918. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that?  You  just  guessed  at  it? 

Mr.  Schaefer.  It  is  all  a guess.  lYe  guess  as  closely  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  After  having  been  in  the  business  as  long  as  you 
gentlemen  have,  you  really  ought  to  base  your  estimates  on  something 
very  much  more  reliable'  than  any  guess — you  ought  to  have  some 
sound  basis. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  What  Mr.  Schaefer  means  by  guess  refers  to  price, 
and  not  quantity.  On  our  old  buildings  we  know  very  well  when  we 
come  down  with  our  estimates  what  we  authorize  for  the  prespt  year. 
Our  authorizations  are  usuallv  made  practically  on  the  basis  of  au- 
thorizat'ons  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  working  on  them 
now.  We  take  what  we  authorized  last  year,  and  authorize  on  the 
same  basis  this  year,  and  when  the  vouchers  come  in  for  the  expendi- 
tures at  the  end  of  the  year  we  compare  them  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  have  overauthorized.  When  we  make  our  authorizations  the 
following  year  we  take  into  account  the  actual  amount  expended  for 
the  previous  year,  and  as  to  quantities  we  can  get  at  it,  but  under 
present  eonditions  we  can  not  g’et  at  the  prices. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  may  be  all  right,  but  you  do  not  bring  us  any 
information  about  it.  You  tell  us  vou  are  basing  it  on  what -you  are 
spending  this  year,  and  as  to  no  item  in  this  whole  book  have  you 
brought  us  a katement  as  to  what  you  have  expended  no  to  this 
time  for  this  fiscal  j^ear.  and  therefore  we  have  no  information  at  all 
about  it;  nor  do  you  tell  us  how  much  soap,  using  that  as  an  illus- 
tration, you  have  bought,  and  the  prices  of  soap  at  this  time  over  and 
above  wiiat  you  were  paying  for  it  six  months  ago.  Such  a statement 
as  that  would  give  us  an  indication  whether  it  is  a good  guess  or  a 
bad  guess;  or  if  you  base  it  on  the  amount  you  are  spending  this 
year,  if  vou  showed  us  what  you  had  spent  this  year,  then  we  could 
tell  whether  you  are  guessing  wisely  or  unwisely. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  We  can  give  you  that  information  from  our  books. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Give  us,  then,  a statement  of  your  latest  balances  to 
date. 

The  unencumbered  or  free  balance  on  Mny  8,  1918,  under  the  apnropriation 
“ Operatinjr  supplies  for  public  buildings,  1918,”  was  $29,925.67,  which  amount 
will  be  insufficient  to  care  for  exigency  coal  purchases  then  before  the  office 
and  unauthorized  as  a charge  against  the  appropriation ; in  other  words,  the 
whole  of  the  appropriation  of  $2,050,000,  plus  the  amount  received  to  date,  on 
account  of  pneumatic-tube  service,  viz,  $20,893.10,  or  a total  of  $2,070,893.10, 
will  be  needed  for  the  current  fiscnl  year.  It  will  only  be  possible  to  get 
through  the  year  without  a further  deficiency  appropriation  on  account  of  1918, 
in  the  event  that  certain  contracts  for  various  supplies  and  services  are  not  ful- 
filled, leaving  the  amounts  to  be  canceled  to  be  utilized  for  further  payments  for 
coal. 
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In  view  of  the  pecnliar  situation  in  i*egard  to  coal  there  are  still  a nninher  of 
cases  where  vouchers  will  be  presented  under  exigency  for  coal  delivered 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Fuel  Adiniinstration.  Just  what  this  amount  will  be 
is  not  yet  known. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  3^011  keep  the  items  under  this  expenditure  sepa- 
rated as  you  have  them  separated  in  the  statement  on  pa^e  43 — heat, 
light  and  power,  water,  ice,  lighting  supplies,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  3^11  will  give  us  a statement  of  your  expenditures 
up  to  date  and  your  estimated  expenditure  for  the  balance  of  this 
year  under  those  items,  it  would  be  a pretty  good  guide,  because  it 
would  give  us  an  idea  of  what  increases  you  are  now  meeting. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes.  It  would  take  some  little  time  to  get  that  off 
of  our  books,  but  we  can  do  it. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  hooks  as  of  JMay  8,  1918,  shows  the 
total  contract  liabilities  under  the  various  headings  to  that  date : 


Heat  (coal,  coke,  gas.  wood,  oils,  steam,  hot  water,  etc) $848,976.25 

Light  and  power  (electricity,  gas,  oils,  etc) 649,988.70 

Water 130,  982.  66 

Ice 1 70,  870.  52 

Lighting  supplies ; 53,  007.  76 

Washing  towels 49,294.97 

Removal  of  ashes,  snow,  and  ice 32,  020.  03 

Miscellaneous  items  for  the  use  of  custodians’  forces  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  supplies 205,  826.  54 


Total ^ 2,040,967.43 


STATEJklENT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ESTIMATE  FOR  OPERATING  SUPPLIES  SIUIMITTED  FOR 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1919. 

The  estimates  for  operating  supplies  for  public  buildings  for  the  fiscal  year 
1919  were  made  in  the  early  fall  of  1918,  and  were  necessarily  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  various  items  chargeable  to  this  appropriation  as  shown  by  the 
actual  cost  of  these  items  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  During  the  fiscal  year  1917 
there  were  in  operation  throughout  the  entire  year  989  buildings,  to  which 
were  added  62  buildings  placed  in  commission  during  the  year.  These  62 
new  buildings,  however,  were  in  commission  during  an  average  period  of  only 
four  months,  or  equivalent  to  20  new  buildings,  if  figured  as  in  operation 
throughout  the  year.  The  total  of  buildings  in  operation  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1917  may,  therefore,  be  figured  as  1,009  (989  plus  20).  For  these  1,009 
buildings  in  operation  during  the  entire  fiscal  year,  1917  the  total  cost  of  the 
several  items  of  supplies  and  service  was  known  when  the  1919  estimate  was 
submitted,  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  approximate  the  average  cost  per 
building  for  the  several  items  of  supplies  and  service  involved. 

By  a similar  method  of  estimation  it  was  figured  that  a total  equivalent  -of 
1,146  buildings  would  be  in  operation  throughout  the  fiscal  year  1919,  an 
increase  of  137  buildings  in  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  actual  cost 
for  operating  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  for  a total  equivalent  of  1,009 
buildings  in  operation  throughout  the  year  was  as  follows : 


Heat  (coal,  coke,  gas,  wood,  oils,  steam,  hot  water,  etc.) $673,247.52 

Light  and  power  (electricity,  gas,  oils,  etc.) 645,465.77 

Water 1 127,  221.  23 

Ice 53,  337. 15 

Lighting  supplies 50,  032.  83 

AVashing  towels 27,338.43 

Removal  of  ashes,  rubblish,  snow,  and  ice 26,  338.  43 

Miscellaneous  items 161,  602.  72 


Total 1,  764,  ,584.  00 
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Tlie  estimate  submitted  for  operating  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  for  a 
total  equivalent  of  1,146  buildings  in  operation  throughout  the  fiscal  year  is  as 
follows : 


Heat  (coal,  coke,  gas,  wood,  oils,  steam,  hot  water,  etc.,  allowing  an 
increase  of  approximately  15  per  cent  for  1919  prices  over  1917 

prices ) .* $810,  000 

Light  and  power  (electricity,  gas,  oils,  etc.,  a more  accurate  alloca- 
cation  would  have  been  $733,000,  based  on  1917  costs,  without 

allowing  any  increase  in  rates  for  1919  whatsoever) 700,000 

AVater  (based  on  1917  costs,  the  allocation  for  water  should  have 
been  $144,500.  From  this  figure  $4,500  was  dropped,  and  the 

amount  submitted  in  this  estimate  as  $140,000) 140,000 

Ice  (allowing  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  for  1919 

over  1917  prices) 66,000 

Lighting  supplies  (allocation  for  this  item  is  a little  high;  allowing 
for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices,  $62,500 

would  be  a more  accurate  estimate) 70,000 

Washing  towels  (allowing  an  increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent 

for  1919  over  1917  prices) 37,000 

Removal  of  ashes,  rubbish,  snow,  and  ice  (allowing  for  an  increase 

of  approximately  17  per  cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices) 35,000 

Miscellaneous  items  (allowing  for  an  increase  of  approximately  40 
per  cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices) 256,000 


Total - 2,114,000 


Since  the  above  estimate  was  submitted  facts  have  developed  in  securing  bids 
for  supplies  and  service  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  to  indicate  that  the  above  esti- 
mate was  entirely  too  conservative,  and  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
increases  in  cost  since  the  estimate  was  submitted. 

Exhibit  1 herewith  shows  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  ice  for  100  buildings 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1917,  an  increase  amounting  to 
approximately  37  per  cent. 

Exhibit  2,  shows  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  washing  towels  for  the  same  years 
amounting  to  approximately  52  to  54  per  cent. 

Exhibit  3 shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  removing  ashes,  rubbish,  etc.,  of 
approximately  30  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  heating  (coal,  c(*ke,  gas.  wood.  oil.  steam,  hot  water,  etc.)  has 
advanced  approximately  35  per  cent  instead  of  merely  10  per  cent,  as  figured 
in  the  1919  estimate  for  this  item  as  submitted. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  light  and  power  (electricity,  gas,  oils,  etc.)  is 
more  difficult  to  estimate  or  state.  Alany  public  utilities  companies  have  ad- 
vanced their  rates  by  withdrawing  discounts  heretofore  allowed,  by  surcharges 
based  on  existing  rates,  and  by  straight  increases  in  rates  approved  by  State 
public-service  commissions. 

The  cost  of  miscellaneous  items  has  advanced  considerably  beyond  the  40 
per  cent  allowed  in  the  amount  allocated  for  this  item  in  the  1919  estimate, 
with  no  end  in  sight  of  further  advances.  An  increase  of  75  per  cent  for  1919 
over  1917  prices  would  be  a more  accurate  allowance  to  cover  the  increase 
in  cost  for  miscellaneous  items,  and  even  at  these  advances  in  price  merchants 
are  reluctant  to  submit  bids,  because  of  a constantly  advancing  market. 

In  view  of  present  conditions,  therefore,  the  estimate  of  $2,114,0(X)  does 
not  sufficiently  cover  the  advances  in  the  cost  of  all  service  and  material,  and 
if  a new  estimate  were  submitted  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  more  nearly 
as  follows : 

Heat  (coal,  coke,  gas,  wood,  oils,  steam,  hot  water,  etc.),  allowing 


an  increase  of  approximately  35  per  cent  for  1919  over  1917 

prices  $952,000 

Light  and  power  (electricity,  gas,  oils.  etc.),  allowing  approximately 

5 per  cent  advance  for  1919  over  1917  rates 770.  000 

AA^ater,  allowing  no  advance  whatever  for  1919  over  1917  rates 144,  500 

Ice,  allowing  for  an  increase  of  approximately  35  per  cent  for 

1919  over  1917  prices 80,  500 

Lighting  supplies,  allowing  for  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per 

cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices I 62,  500 

AA^ashing  towels,  allowing  for  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices 46,  ,500 
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Removal  of  ashes,  rubbish,  snow,  and  ice,  allowing  for  an  increase 

of  approximately  30  per  cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices $38,  900 

Miscellaneous  items,  allowing  for  an  increase  of  approximately  75 
per  cent  for  1919  over  1917  prices 320,  000 


2,  414,  900 

Deduct  for  87  new  buildings  included  in  the  above  estimate  as  going 
into  commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  and  in  operation  part 
of  the  year,  but  now  dropped  because  contracts  for  construction 


not  placed 92,  000 

Total  of  revised  estimate ^ 2,  322,  900 


Exhibit  I. 


Comparative  statement  of  actual  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  ice  for  various 
huildings  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1919. 


1917 

1919  1 

1 

1 1917 

1919 

$0.  CO 

$0.70 

, Mount  “Sterling,  Ky 

1 

so.  60 

so.  60 

Rf> 

.59 

! New  Orleans,  La  

. 19 

. 35 

M ntg  imery,  Ala 

.25 

.35 

: Shi'evenort,  La 

.20 

.30 

Selma,  Ala 

.30 

.50 

Lewiston,  Me 

.45 

.50 

40 

.60 

Wateraillo,  Me 

. 25 

. 30 

1 on 

. 75 

! .Annapolis,  Md  

. 40 

. 50 

Fayetteville,  Ark 

.50 

.60 

Baltimore,  Md 

. 13 

.35 

H it  Springs,  Ark 

.40 

.50 

I Fall  River,  Alass 

.30 

.38 

J mssb  )r,),  Ark 

.40 

.50 

Plymouth,  Mass 

. 20 

. 40 

Texarkana,  Ark 

. 40 

.40 

Taunton,  Mass 

. 40 

.50 

Fresni,  Cal 

. 25 

.45 

Niles,  Mich 

. 30 

. 40 

Pasadena,  Cal 

. 35 

.50 

Traverse  ity,  Mich 

.03 

. 10 

Sacrament  ■>,  Cal 

.50 

. 50 

Austin,  Minn 

.25 

.35 

St3ckt  n,  Cal 

.40 

. 60 

Man  ato,  Minn 

. 20 

. 25 

R mlder,  C >1  > 

. 60 

. 50 

Minneapolis,  Minn  .... 

. 20 

. 25 

Denver,  C >1d 

. 15 

.40 

Winona,  Minn  " 

. 15 

. 15 

Fart  Callins,  Calo 

. 40 

. 60 

Canton,  Miss  

50 

.55 

PuebD,  C da 

50 

.50 

Toniia,  Mo 

. 40 

.50 

Danbury,  C nn 

. 15 

. 35 

Nevada,  Mo 

.20 

. 40 

Greenwich,  C nn 

. 40 

. 40 

St.  ^ oms.  Mo  

H5 

.30 

New  Haven,  C >nn 

. 19 

.30 

Hollmge,  Nebr 

. 50 

.60 

Stamf  rd,  C mn 

.40 

.40 

T-incoln,  Nebr 

.35 

.50 

Miif  rd,  Del 

. 50 

. 70 

No  ’th  Platte,  Nebr 

. 32 

. 40 

Wilmingt  n,  Del 

. 40 

. 50 

Cai’son  City,  Nev 

. 45 

. 60 

Jacks  nville,  Fla i.  . 

. 20 

. 35 

Concord,  N.  H 

. 25 

. 19 

Key  West,  Fla 

. 40 

. 40 

Burlington,  N.  J 

.23 

. 50 

St.  Ano'iistine.  Fla 

. 40 

. 60 

Camden,  N.  T 

24 

.35 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

^45 

.60 

Trenton,  N.  J 

.25 

.50 

Augusta,  Ga 

. 25 

. 50 

Budalo,  N.  Y 

. 16 

.25 

Dublin,  Ga 

.45 

.45 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

.40 

.50 

Savannah,  Ga 

. 20 

. 50 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

.30 

. 40 

Th  masville,  Ga 

37 

. 40 

Gastonia,  N.  (’ 

. .50 

.35 

B iise,  Idahi 

.40 

.50 

High  Point,  N.  C 

.25 

.50 

M >sc  iw,  Id  aha 

.30 

. 75 

Mandan,  N*  c 

.45 

.40 

Belleville,  Til 

. 21 

. 50 

DeOance,  Ohio  

. 25 

. 45 

Blue  Island,  111 

. 35 

.40 

Po”tsmonth,  Ohio 

.35 

. 50 

Kankakee.  Ill 

.37 

. 50 

SpringOeld,  Ohio.. 

.35 

!so 

R ck  Island,  111 

. 25 

. 40 

Woo  ter,  Ohio 

. 40 

.50 

Anderson,  Tnd 

. 20 

. 40 

Me  ' letter,  Ok  la  

35 

.50 

Michigan  City,  Ind 

!30 

!50 

A Ibany,  Oreg 

.50 

.75 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

. 25 

. 45 

Portland,  Oreg 

.30 

.60 

Burlington,  lawa 

. 22 

.35 

''  Itoona,  Pa 

. 20 

.25 

F art  Madisan,  Iowa 

. 24 

. 30 

Ha  1 ton.  Pa  

.23 

.40 

Ke  kuk,  lawa 

.25 

.50 

Philadelpina,  Pa 

. 1.3 

.30 

Kansas  Citv.  Kans 

. 20 

.30 

Sharon,  Pa 

.25 

.60 

Lawrence,  Kans 

. 45 

.50 

Spartanburg,  S.  C 

. 50 

50 

Manhattan,  Kans 

. 22 

.30 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

35 

.40 

Parsons,  Kans 

. 60 

Houston,  Tex  

.20 

.27 

Win  be  Id,  Kans 

. 40 

.50 

Richmond,  \'a 

.30 

.40 

Danville,  Ky 

.40 

.50 

Point  I'leasa.-t,  'a. . Va  

.50 

.80 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  ice  for  the  buildings  in  the  foregoing  list  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1917  amounts  to  approximately  37  per  cent. 
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Comparative  statement  of  actual  cost  per  dozen  for  washing  towels  for  various 
huildings  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and,  1919. 


Large. 

Small. 

1917 

1919 

1917 

1919 

Bessemer,  Ala 

50. 12 

50.12 

!0.12 

$0.12 

Demo  oils,  Ala 

.25 

.30 

.15 

.12 

Phoeni'’,  Ari  '. 

.09 

.18 

.09 

.12 

Newport,  Ark 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

.12 

.20 

.12 

.20 

Chico,  e al 

.12 

.25 

.08 

.12 

Oakland,  Cal 

.12 

.24 

.06 

.24 

Sacramento,  • al 

.08 

.08 

.05 

.05 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

.12 

.12 

.06 

.12 

Pueblo,  Colo 

.18 

.25 

.12 

.15 

Hartford,  t onn 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.12 

New  Haven,  onn. .... 

.12 

.18 

.10 

.09 

Stamford, onn 

.24 

.30 

.12 

.12 

Wilmington,  Del 

.09 

.36 

.09 

.30 

Jackson'  ille,  Fla 

.15 

.18 

.10 

.06 

Tallahassee,  Fla 

.12 

.24 

.12 

.24 

Albany,  Ga 

.15 

.20 

.06 

.15 

Augusta,  Ga 

.24 

.24 

.12 

.12 

Quitman,  Ga -. 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.20 

Savannah,  Ga 

.12 

.18 

.06 

.12 

Thomas  ille,  Ga 

.12 

.24 

.12 

.18 

Wayeross,  Ga ' 

.12 

.36 

.12 

.36 

Beardstown,  111 

.24 

.25 

.24 

.20 

Bloomington,  Til 

.18 

.20 

.08 

.10 

Chamnaign,  111 

.12 

.24 

.12 

.12 

Galesburg,  111 

.04 

.07 

.04 

.06 

Moline,  111. 

.07 

.12 

.05 

.06 

Paris,  111 

.12 

.20 

.06 

.12 

Pekin,  111 

.12 

.18 

.06 

. 12 

Rochelle,  111 

.12 

.24 

.06 

.12 

Rock  Island,  111 

.12 

.11 

.05 

.05 

Waukegan,  111 

.12 

.20 

.09 

.15 

Anderson,  Tnd 

.15 

.20 

.10 

.15 

Crawfords'  ille,  Ind 

.12 

.12 

.06 

.06 

Frankfort,  Ind 

.24 

.24 

.12 

.12 

La  oorte,  Ind 

.24 

.48 

.12 

.24 

Logansport,  Tnd 

.18 

.20 

.09 

.10 

Michigan  ity,  Ind 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.18 

Ri'hmond,  Ind 

.20 

.18 

.12 

.12 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.20 

.30 

.07 

.08 

Boone,  Iowa 

.30 

.36 

.18 

.24 

Burlington,  Iowa 

.08 

.08 

.08 

.08 

Cedar  Ra  ids,  Iowa 

. 15 

.24 

.10 

.12 

Clinton,  Iowa 

.08 

.20 

.08 

.12 

Denison,  Iowa 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

Fo"t  Dodge,  Iowa 

.12 

.12 

.06 

.06 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

.06 

.09 

.06 

.09 

Mus<^a+ine,  Iowa 

.18 

.36 

.12 

.12 

Oskaloosa,  Iowa 

.24 

.24 

.12 

. 12 

Washington,  Io>wa 

.15 

.30 

.10 

.20 

Large. 

Small 

1917 

1919 

1917 

1919 

Waterloo.  Iowa 

$0. 06 

$0. 08 

.$0. 06 

$0.12 

Abilene,  Kans 

.15 

.15 

.10 

.10 

Arkansas  City,  Kans 

.10 

.36 

.06 

.18 

Atchison,  Kans 

.12 

.12 

.06 

.12 

Chanute,  Kans 

.12 

.24 

.08 

.18 

Kansas  ity,  Kans 

.09 

.24 

.09 

.12 

Lawrence,  Kans 

.10 

.24 

.07 

.24 

McPherson,  Kans 

.12 

.20 

.06 

.15 

Newton,  Kans 

.11 

.36 

.11 

.36 

Ottawa,  Kans 

.10 

.10 

.08 

.08 

Topeka,  Kans 

.06 

.12 

.06 

.12 

Wichita,  Kans 

.10 

.12 

.05 

.09 

Danville,  Ky 

.18 

.36 

.18 

.36 

Frankfort,  Ky 

.10 

.24 

.10 

.24 

Lexington,  Ky 

.18 

.24 

.09 

.12 

Mavfield,  Ky.' 

.10 

.12 

.06 

.06 

Miidlesboro,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

..30 

.36 

.18 

.24 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

New  Orlean^  La 

.06 

.12 

.05 

.12 

Shreveport,  La 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

Augusta,  Me 

.18 

.06 

.06 

.06 

Bath,  Me 

.12 

.24 

.06 

.12 

Cumberland,  Md 

.18 

.24 

.12 

.12 

Fall  River,  Mass 

.18 

.24 

.18 

.24 

Marblehead,  Mass 

.25 

.36 

.25 

.36 

No”th  Adams,  Mass 

.25 

..30 

.15 

.30 

Springdeld,  Mass 

.10 

.06 

.05 

.06 

Big  Rapids,  Mich 

.10 

.20 

.04 

.08 

Lansing,  Mi''h 

.12 

.18 

.06 

.12 

Fault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. . . 

.12 

.24 

.10 

.24 

Austin,  Minn 

.18 

.24 

.12 

.12 

Crookston,  Minn 

.12 

.36 

.06 

.36 

Mooihead,  Afinn 

.24 

.36 

.24 

.24 

St.  > loud,  Minn 

.10 

.12 

.10 

.12 

Aberdeen,  Miss 

.15 

.20 

.12 

.12 

Corinth,  Miss 

.10 

.15 

.06 

.10 

Tupelo,  Miss 

.10 

..36 

.10 

.24 

Clinton,  Mo 

.12 

.20 

.08 

.12 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo . . . 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.12 

Macon,  AIo 

.12 

.36 

.12 

.24 

Marvville,  Mo 

.12 

.30 

.10 

.24 

Mexico,  Mo 

.12 

.24 

.06 

.24 

Butte,  Mont 

.12 

.18 

.12 

.18 

Grand.  Island,  Nebr 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.12 

Holdrege,  Nebr 

.20 

.36 

.15 

.36 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

.12 

.12 

.09 

,12 

Concord,  N.  H 

.12 

.24 

.12 

.24 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

.05 

.06 

.05 

.06 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.24 

.35 

.24 

.35 

Jamestorvn,  N.  Y 

.12 

.15 

.04 

.08 

The  increase  in  the  cost  for  the  buildings  in  the  foregoing  list  for  washing 
towels  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1917  is  approximately 
52  per  cent  for  large  towels  and  54  per  cent  for  small  towels. 
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Kxhtbit  III. 

Couiparative  statement  of  aePiial  eost  per  euhie  n<tr<l  for  renioriiifi  as/irs  and 
rul)bish  for  rarions  tmihlinas  for  the  p.seal  years  W11  find 


Ashes. 

Rubbish. 

1 

! 

Ashes. 

Rubbish. 

1917 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1917 

1919 

1917 

1919 

,10. 65 

80.  75 

Ppnnnuth  Mass 

SO.  50 

?o.  7.5 

•10.  .50 

80. 75 

FavetteAille,  Ark 

$0. 40 

$0.  75 

Springfi  elfi , Mass 

.60 

1.20 

.60 

1.  20 

Harrison,  Ark 

.65 

Albion,  Mich 

.50 

1.00 

..50 

1.00 

.40 

1.00 

.30 

i.oo 

Battle  Creek.  Mich . . . 

.65 

. 75 

. 65 

. 75 

Newport,  Ark 

.40 

.,50 

.40 

..50 

Big  Rapids.  Mich 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

.75 

1.00 

Detroit.  Mich 

.25 

.75 

1 

Texarkana,  Ark 

.81 

1.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

. 75 

.93 

.75 

. 93 

1.00 

2.  00 

1 Lansing.  Mich 

. 75 

1.  00 

.60 

. 80 

Niles.  Mich  . ' 

.50 

. 50 

Denver,  Co’o 

.40 

.60 

.40 

.60 

Saeinaw,  Mich 

. 40 

.40 

Pueblo,  Colo 

.35 

.50 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. . . 

..50 

1.00 

. 50 

1.00 

Trinidad,  Co’o 

.45 

.65 

.45 

Austin,  Minn 

. 50 

. 75 

. 50 

.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.00 

1.25 

Duluth,  Minn 

.60 

.95 

1 

Torrin^ton,  Conn 

.65 

.75 

Mankato,  Minn 

.40 

.60 

. 40 

. 60 

Lewes,  Del 

.80 

.90 

.75 

.90 

Minneapo’is,  Minn 

.35 

.55 

..35 

.55 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.55 

1.00 

.55 

1.00 

Rochester,  Minn 

. 70 

1.00 

Athens,  Ga 

.75 

1.00 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

.90 

. 95 

i 

Centralia,  111 

.22 

1.00 

1 Boonevihe.  Mo 

.40 

.40 

.40 

. 40 

Collinsville,  111 

1.00 

1.47 

1.00 

1.47 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

. 80 

.90 

. 80 

.90 

Dekalb,  111 

.75 

.85 

.75 

. 85 

Fulton,  Mo 

.30 

.60 

.25 

.60 

Dixon,  111 

.90 

1.00 

1 Hannibal,  Mo 

.75  . 

1.00 

.75 

i 1.00 

Kewanee,  111 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.Toplin,  Mo 

.40 

. 75 

Mattoon,  111 

.75 

1.00 

1 Marshall,  Mo 

. 7,5 

.75 

.50 

.50 

Pana,  111 

.75 

.65 

.50 

.65 

Marvville,  Mo 

.46 

..50 

.40 

1.50 

Moberlv,  Mo 

1.00 

.85 

Princeton,  111 

.49 

.90 

Nevada,  Mo 

1.00 

1.50 

Rochelle,  111 

.60 

.65 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.60 

.95 

.60 

.95 

Rockford,  111 

• 75 

1..50 

.75 

1.50 

Sedalia,  Mo 

.90 

1.00 

.40 

.80 

Rock  Island,  111 

. 50 

.75 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

.30 

.60 

.50 

.60 

Sterling,  111 

.90 

1.20 

Warrens  burg.  Mo 

.45 

.60 

.45 

.60 

Anderson,  Ind 

.60 

.65 

Helena,  Mont 

.73 

.65 

.73 

.50 

Bloomington,  Ind 

.75 

1.00 

Columbus,  Nebr 

.40 

.50 

.40 

.50 

Brazil,  Ind 

.50 

1.00 

Fairburv,  Nebr 

.75 

1.20 

Connersville,  Ind 

.60 

. 85 

.60 

. 85 

Fremont,  Nebr 

.30 

El  wood,  Ind 

.50 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

Holdrege,  Nebr 

1.00 

1..50 

Fort  Wavne,  Ind 

.60 

.75 

.60 

.75 

I incoln,  Nebr 

.40 

.75 

.40 

.75 

Greencastle,  Ind 

.35 

.75 

.25 

.75 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

Hammond,  Ind 

..50 

1.00 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

. 75 

.90 

.25 

• 90 

Kokomo,  Ind 

.50 

. 65 

.50 

.65 

York,  Nebr 

.37 

.50 

.30 

. 75 

Lafayette,  Ind 

.50 

.50 

.35 

.35 

Reno,  Nev 

.25 

.25 

.17 

.25 

Mishawaka.  Ind 

.75 

.90 

Keene,  N.  H 

. 65 

. 65 

..50 

.6,5 

Miincie,  Trtd 

. 60 

1.  00 

.60 

1.00 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

.67 

.94 

Peru,  Ind  . . 

. 60 

.75 

.60 

.75 

Camden,  N.  ,T 

.40 

1.25 

Princeton,  Ind 

.85 

1.25 

.85 

1.25 

.Jersey  City,  N.  J 

.6.5' 

1.00 

South  Bp.ud,  fud 

. 60 

. 75 

. 55 

.75 

[ Morri'^town,  N.  J 

.80 

.90 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

. 42 

.45 

Trenton,  N J 

.75 

2.00 

Estherville,  Iowa  .. 

.50 

1.  .50 

.A-lbanv,  N.  Y 

.80 

1.00 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

.40 

..50 

".’46' 

"'.’56 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.37 

1.50 

Iowa,  Falls,  Iowa, 

. 65 

. 70 

. 65 

. 75 

Corning,  N.  Y 

.50 

.75 

Keokuk,  Iowa. 

. 50 

. 70 

Portland,  N.  Y 

.50 

.70 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

.50 

1.00 

Clens  Falls,  N.  Y........ 

. 75 

.90 

Perry,  Iowa 

. 50 

. 70 

. 50 

.70 

Johnstown,  N.  Y 

.95 

1.00 

Sionv  City  Towa 

. 75 

1.  00 

Newark,  N.  Y 

1.00 

Waterloo,  Iowa. . 

.45 

1.00 

t Oneonta,  N.  Y 

.35 

• .40 

Webster  City,  Towa. 

. 35 

. 40 

. 35 

.40 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

..50 

1.10 

.Arkansas  City,  Ka.ns 

.75 

1.00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

1.00 

1.00 

Atebison,  Ka.ns 

.90 

1.25 

. 50 

.50 

Schenectadv,  N.  Y 

.70 

1.10 

Chanute,  Kans. . 

. 50 

. 75  ' 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

.7.5 

1.25 

Coffeyville,  Kans 

. 75 

1.00 

.50 

.75  ! 

Asheville,  N.  C 

.20 

.30 

Port  Seott  Kans 

. 50 

. 48 

. 50 

.48 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

. .35 

Ka.nsp.s  Git^'^,  Kans 

. 50 

1.  50 

. 50 

1.50 

Salisbiirv,  N.  C 

.-50 

.40 

New  Orleans,  Tia, 

. 45 

. 60 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

.50 

.50 

Augusta,,  Me 

. 50 

.60 

.50 

.60 

1 Fargo,  N.  Dak 

.65 

.85 

Gardiner  Me 

. 85 

1.  00 

. 85 

1.00 

Mandan,  N.  Dak 

1.25 

1.50 

Portland.  Me 

. 75 

.95 

Davton.  Ohio 

.85 

.95 

Wa.terville,  Me, 

.50 

.90 

1 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.90 

1.25 

Anna.poh's  Md 

.35 

1.00 

. 35 

1.00 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

1.00 

2.00 

Baltimore,  Md 

.60 

1.25 

1 Blackwell,  Okla 

. 75 

.75 

Gloucester,  Mass 

.72 

1.28  1 

Altoona.  Pa . 

. 75 

1.00 

Marblehead,  Mass 

. 75 

.85 

.75 

.85 

The  increase  in  the  cost  for  the  buildings  in  the  foregoing  list  for  removing 
ashes  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  over  the  fiscal  year  1917.  is  apijroximately  30 
per  cent  and  for  removing  rubbish  approximately  81  per  cent. 
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PUECHASE  or  COAL. 

Mr.  Byexes.  In  House  Document  1036  you  are  asking  authority  to 
purchase  coal  for  Federal  buildings  in  advance  of  the  appropriation. 
lYhat  is  your  purpose  in  asking  for  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  IVetmoee.  There  is  at  present  a revised  statute  (sec.  3732) 
that  this  amends,  or  rather  this  is  put  in  so  as  not  to  amend  the 
statute  that  exists  but  to  give  us  a new  statute.  The  idea  is  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  make  our  contracts  for  coal  and  get  it  purchased 
and  delivered  without  waiting  for  the  appropriation  for  it.  The  ap- 
propriations are  not  made  until  late  in  the  year  and  the  best  time  to 
bin"  coal  is  in  April,  but  the  appropriation  does  not  become  available 
until  after  July  1.  This  is  an  annual  appropriation  and  is  not  like 
our  public  building  appropriation,  and  we  can  not  make  contracts 
definitely  and  let  the  people  deliver  the  coal  and  put  it  in  our  bins 
regardless  of  whether  we  have  an  appropriation  or  not.  Me  know, 
reasonably,  that  Congress  is  going  to  give  us  an  appropriation  and 
what  we  are  requesting  here  is  the  same  thing  you  have  allowed  the 
Mar  Department  in  an  amendment  of  section  3732  of  the  Eevised 
Statutes  which  reads.  “ That  hereafter  no  contract  to  purchase  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  shall  be  made  unless  the  same  is  author- 
ized by  law  or  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  ex- 
cept in  the  Mar  and  Xavy  Departments,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  for- 
age, fuel,  quarters,  or  transportation,  which,  however,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  necessities  of  the  current  year.”  Xow.  the  statute,  as  I recall 
it.  excepts  the  purchase  of  certain  supplies  for  the  Army  and  the 
Xavy.  That  is  the  amendment  which  has  been  made  for  the  Army 
and  the  Xavy,  and  this  is  putting  in  a statute  similar  to  it  without 
trying  to  amend  their  statute,  and  would  read.  Except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fuel  for  public  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  the  necessities  for  the 
current  year.”  It  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  price  of  coal  in  the  Spring.  Ordinarily,  in  normal  times, 
every  month  the  price  goes  up  10  cents  a ton. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Of  course,  we  are  so  late  now  in  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  that  there  will  not  be  very  much  gained  this  year. 

Mr.  Metmoee.  This  will  be  permanent  legislation,  however.  It 
might  not  help  much  this  year.  I brought  the  question  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  and  Mr.  Sisson  made  the  same  re- 
mark, that  it  would  not  be  of  much  help  this  year,  but  could  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  bill.  But  this  would  go  in  as  general 
legislation  and  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  future  years. 

IX'TEEIOE  DEPAETMEXT  BUILDIX"G. 

Mr.  Btexes.  ^Ir.  Metmore,  while  the  deficiency  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered the  Interior  Department  referred  to  the  condition  of  their 
building  when  it  was  turned  over  to  them,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
building  was  turned  over  to  them  in  such  condition  that  they  were 
forced  to  make  expenditures  amounting  to  $12,692.  Mho  is  respon- 
sible for  that  condition  of  the  building? 

53713 — 18 — ^VOL  2- 
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Mr.  Metmore.  I do  not  know  what  they  refer  to  as  the  condition 
of  the  bnilding,  because  the  bnilding  has  not  been  turned  over  to  them 
yet.  The  bnilding  is  still  under  the  custody  and  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  complete  it.  It  is  not  completed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  bnilding  is  not  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No;  they  occupied  the  bnilding  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. You  may  recall,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a bill  pending  in 
Congress  to  turn  that  bnilding  over  to  the  Navy  Department  as  a war 
measure,  and  the  Interior  Department  was  afraid  that  would  be  done, 
and  could  not  wait  to  get  in.  The}^  wanted  to  go  in  before  the 
building  was  finished. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  did  go  in? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  also  stated  that  yon  waived  tests  on  a great 
many  things. 

Mr.  AYetmore.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  statement  they  make,  to  this  effect : 

The  Treasury  Department  waived  the  tests  on  a great  many  of  these  things 
because  we  moved  in  before  the  building  was  finally  completed.  Somebody  had 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  the  liability  for  insurance  and  accident,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  waived  the  final  test  on  many  of  these  things. 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  That  statement  is  incorrect.  Do  they  state  in  the 
hearings  what  they  made  the  expenditure  for? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  they  submitted  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
amount  expended  in  repairs  and  alterations,  amounting  in  all  to 
$12,692.  The  question  was  asked  Avhether  they  had  presented  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  condition  that  had  arisen,  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this  • amount,  and 
they  said  not  at  just  that  angle,  but  that  the  Treasury  Department 
were  advised  of  the  breakdown,  and  a great  many  of  these  things 
were  remedied,  and  the  statement  was  made  that  you  waived  penalty 
on  the  bond  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  building  quickly.  Is 
that  true? 

Mr.  AAYtmore.  The  contracts  were  not  completed  when  they  went 
in  there,  no;  and  final  settlement  was  not  made  on  the  contract  for 
the  building  proper  until  long  after  they  went  in. there,  and  has  not 
yet  been  made  on  the  mechanical-equipment  contract. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  contract  for  the  mechanical  equipment  is  not 
settled  yet.  We  hold  their  guarantee  under  the  bond  for  another  year. 
We  expect  to  settle  with  them  in  a short  time.  We  have  a perfectly 
good  bond  and  $3,000  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  that  cover  electrical,  engineering,  and  plumbing 
supplies  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  If  yo  utake  supplies,  which  are  to  replace 
breakage  by  the  tenants,  and  are  to  be  used  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  completed  building,  we  never  furnish  them.  AA^hen  we  com- 
plete the  building  we  let  them  buy  their  own  supplies  from  their 
own  appropriations  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AAdio  was  the  contractor? 

Mr.  AVetmore.  The  main  contractor  is  Parker  & Co.  for  the  build- 
ing, and  the  contractor  for  the  mechanical  equipment  was  the  Gordon 
Corporation  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  there  any  waiver  of  the  penalty  on  the  bond 
of  the  Parker  Co.  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  order  to  get  early 
possession  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  enforcement  of  liquidated 
damages  in  that  case,  because  the  contractor  completed  the  building 
on  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  contend  that  the  building  was  completed? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes;  the  building  itself.  There  were  two  con- 
tracts— one  for  the  building  and  one  for  the  mechanical  equipment. 
The  building  was  completed  on  time,  but  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Interior  Department  before  it  was  completed.  The  mechanical- 
equipment  contract  is  not  settled  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  an  item  here  of  “ removing  and  replacing 
door,  $150.” 

Mr.  Thompson.  Why  was  it  not  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  is  here  that  they  did  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  they  did  not,  so  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  b}^  Mr.  Ayers  is  that  the  Treasury 
Department  was  advised  of  the  breakdown,  and  that  a great  many  of 
them  have  been  remedied. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Particularly  in  a building  of  this  size,  where  the 
mechanical  equipment  is  extensive,  when  the  building  is  put  into 
operation  each  piece  of  machinery  must  find  itself,  and  defects  that 
are  not  apparent  to  the  e}^e  will  develop  in  the  machinery.  Of  course, 
our  man,  Mr.  Jenner,  was  right  on  that  work.  He  goes  around,  and 
he  may  see  something  that  is  giving  trouble  in  the  operation  of  the 
building ; he  makes  demands  on  the  William  Gordon  Corporation  to 
correct  it.‘  Some  of  it  may  be  called  to  our  attention.  There  are 
hundreds  of  things  that  turn  up.  I did  see  when  I was  over  there 
one  day  that  there  was  a condition  there  that  was  not  right,  and  I 
told  Mr.  Jenner  about  it.  I told  him  to  see  that  the  condition  was 
corrected,  and  it  was  done.  Their  engineer  sat  around  like  a dummy, 
and  did  not  know  it  existed.  There  was  a serious  condition  that 
they  knew  nothing  about. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  Supervising  Architect’s  Office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  ever  accepted  that  building  from  the  con- 
tractor ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  The  building  itself ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  accepted  the  building,  was  it  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  the  Interior  Department  ever  complain  to  you 
at  that  time  or  at  any  time  since  then  that  it  was  not  completed  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Not  as  to  that  contract.  There  was  some  complaint 
as  to  the  mechanical-equipment  contract.  It  had  not  been  completed, 
and  that  contract  has  not  been  settled  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  settled  the  mechanical-equipment  con- 
tract? 
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Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir;  I want  to  say  this  about  that  building,  that 
the  Interior  Department  has  occupied  the  building  for  some  months, 
and  they  have  made  no  complaint  to  me  about  the  building  at  all,  or 
about  its  not  being  satisfactorily  completed.  They  have  made  no 
complaint  to  us  about  it  that  has  come  to  my  notice.  I never  had. 
a complaint  over  my  desk  about  it,  and  if  anything  has  come  to  the 
office  in  regard  to  it,  I have  not  seen  it.  If  the  chief  clerk  spent 
$42,000  in  changes,  additions,  or  completion  of  that  building,  he 
spent  money  that  he  had  no  right  to  spend,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
we  have  $42,000  standing  to  the  credit  of  that  building  for  anything 
further  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Here  is  what  he,  Mr.  Ayers,  says : 

The  Treasury  officials  advised  us  that  they  waived  the  penalty  on  the  bond 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  building  quickly. 

Have  you  done  that? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  No,  sir.  There  were  no  liquidated  damages  en- 
forced against  the  contractor  for  the  building,  because  that  contractor 
completed  his  work  on  time.  The  Interior  Department  went  in  and 
occupied  the  building  before  it  was  completed.  They  delayed  the 
completion  of  the  building  by  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Ayers  made  this  statement : 

They  [meaning  the  Treasury  Department]  put  in  a certain  kind  of  plumbing. 
They  had  not  tested  it  out.  When  they  tested  it  out  it  broke  at  every  joint,  at 
every  2 feet,  and  the  water  from  the  laboratories  fell  on  the  presses.  We 
had  to  take  the  plumbing  out  and  put  new  plumbing  in. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  an  entirely  new  proposition  to  me.  We 
test  plumbing  just  as  plumbers  test  it.  They  moved  into  the  building 
prior  to  its  completion.  I never  heard  of  that  before. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Ayers  further  stated : 

Some  of  the  floors  buckled  and  we  had  to  re-lay  the  floors.  The  contractors 
had  gone  otf  the  job. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  would  not  come  under  my  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  I never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I have  talked  with 
Mr.  Ayers  personally,  because  I think  he  is  an  able  man,  and  we  get 
along  together.  He  has  made  some  criticisms  of  the  mechanical 
equipment.  He  made  one  in  particular  in  regard  to  the  vacuum 
cleaner.  When  we  left  out  the  stationary  vacuum  cleaner  we  failed 
to  put  electrical  outlets  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  whom  should  he  have  gone  in  the  Treasury. De- 
partment to  report  those  conditions — to  the  Supervising  Architect? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  or  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  charge  of  that  office.  He  could  have  done  that  by  com- 
munication, by  telephone,  or  letter. 

^ Mr.  By-rnes.  Mr.  Ayers  said: 

We  went  to  the  Treasury  officials,  and  they  said  that  the  contractor  had  com- 
pleted the  job  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  may  have  finished  the  building,  but  that  is 
not  true  as  to  the  mechanical  equipment,  because  I talked  to  them 
about  that.  Mr.  Ayers  was  laughing  at  me  for  having  forgotten 
those  few  electrical  outlets  in  the  hall.  I admit  that  that  was  an 
oversight. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  He  refers  to  that  in  this  statement  also. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Let  them  produce  their  correspondence  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  doing  anything  to  remedy  the  complaints 
made  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  equipment? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Absolutely.  It  took  a long  time,  because  the  con- 
tractor was  in  New  York.  There  have  been  some  complaints  as  to 
that.  He  had  other  work  to  do,  and  he  delayed  coming  down  here. 
Then,  I put  Mr.  Jenner  on  the  job,  and  he  has  completed  all  of  the 
defective  items  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  It  is  working  abso- 
lutely satisfactorily,  and  we  are  ready  to  settle  with  the  contractor. 
There  have  been  some  complaints  in  regard  to  some  of  the  motors, 
but  you  would  expect  that  a motor  that  has  been  lying  idle  would 
give  some  trouble  when  put  in  operation.  Everything  that  pertains 
to  machinery  must  find  itself,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  work 
out  the  details. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  building  was  ac- 
cepted before  the  tests  were  made ; and,  in  that  connection,  I call  your 
attention  to  this  testimony  in  the  hearing: 

Mr.  Good.  Was  this  building  accepted  before  the  plumbing  was  tested  out? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  Treasury  Department  waived  the  tests  on  a great  many  of 
these  things,  because  we  moved  in  before  the  building  was  finally  completed. 
Somebody  had  to  assume  the  responsibility,  the  liability  for  insurance  and  acci- 
dent, and  the  Treausry  Department  waived  final  tesfs  of  many. of  these  things. 

Mr.  Good.  That  is,  tliey  waived  final  tests  on  tins  building. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Good.  As  a consequence,  the  Government  must  pay  for  these  repairs 
which  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  Treasury  Department  made  many  of  them. 

Did  you  make  repairs  to  that  building  that  were  not  charged  to  the 
contractor  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  a single  one  in  so  far  as  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  basis  is  there  for  that  statement  by  Mr. 
Ayers  ? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Thompson.  For  instance,  we  intended  that  this  building 
should  be  served  from  the  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  it 
was  arranged  to  be  operated  under  a certain  voltage  and  a certain 
cycle. 

Then  we  got  authority  from  Congress  to  operate  the  building  from 
the  Capitol  power  plant,  and  we  had  to  put  in  what  we  call  a fre- 
quency changer.  That  was  a $40,000  item,  and  there  was  an  item 
of  pipe  covering  not  included  in  the  original  contract.  You  can  lay 
out  a building  on  paper,  and  then  when  it  is  actually  erected  you 
can  see  where  improvements  can  be  made;  but  as  for  our  w^aiving 
anything  that  the  contractor  should  do,  or  relieving  him  in  any  way, 
I simply  make  the  statement  that  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  building  and  mechanical  equipment  were  em- 
braced in  two  separate  contracts? 

Mr.  Wetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  an  item  here  of  electrical  engineering 
and  plumbing  supplies  amounting  to  $10,048.44. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  That  might  be  a legitimate  expenditure  for  oper- 
ating supplies. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  an  item  of  electric  lamps,  $6,581.49. 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I do  not  know 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  They  have  an  item  of  $365  for  a bell- 
wiring system. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Here  is  what  happened  over  there : That  building 
was  handled  by  an  architect  engaged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, independent  of  our  office,  and  it  was  his  special  duty  to  design 
this  building.  His  duty  was  to  go  to  every  official  and  ascertain  his 
requirements — as  to  whether  he  needed  a call  bell  at  this  point  or 
that  or  a drop  annunciator  put  in  the  room  or  out  in  the  hall. 
Everything  that  he  could  possibly  think  of  was  put  in  the  specifica- 
tions. Now,  it  may  happen  that  a man’s  office  is  changed,  and  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Mondell,  we  will  say,  going  into  that  particular  room 
somebody  else  might  go  in  there,  and  the  other  man  might  want  a 
push-button  system  in  place  of  a call-bell  system  or  he  might  want 
them  in  new  locations.  That  is  a matter  which  should  have  been 
called  to  our  attention.  When  they  are  called  to  our  attention  we 
put  them  in  the  specifications,  but  do  these  things  without  referring 
them  to  the  Treasury  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  one  place  here  they  state  that  you  did  make 
many  of  those  changes  or  that  you  made  many  of  the  changes  that 
were  made.  The  first  item  of  expense  here  is  $612.50  for  fire  extin- 
guishers. I do  not  know  whether  that  was  included  in  the  contract 
or  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  not  included  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  item  of  $650  for  hollow  tile. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  previously  stated,  a set  of  plans  gotten  up 
that  everybody  signed  covering  the  whole  layout,  but  someone  might 
come  into  a room  and  say,  “ I want  a partition  in  here,”  and  such 
changes  were  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  were  changes  from  the  plans? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  were  made  because  they  wanted  those  im- 
provements ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  If  they  had  come  to  the  Supervising 
Architect’s  Office,  that  would  have  been  done. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  There  is  an  item  of  $852.60  for  copper  screen  wire. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Jenner.  In  putting  those  laboratories  in,  they  required  a 
great  deal  of  drainage  system,  and  such  work  as  that  could  not  be 
done  at  the  time  they  moved  in.  I have  no  idea  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  knew  where  they  would  set  their  apparatus.  These  screens 
may  have  been  in  connection  with  some  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  item  of  $500  for  electric  fans  rewound. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Those  are  fans  that  they  brought  from  the  old 
building.  We  did  not  supply  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  item  of  $150  for  removing  and  replac- 
ing a door. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  some  door  that  was  put  in  in  accordance 
with  the  plans,  but  they  had  it  moved  somewhere  else,  without  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  item  of  $197  for  remodeling  room  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I do  not  know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Moxdell.  There  is  an  item  of  S321.88  for  electric  cables  for 
building. 

Mr.  Tho3ipsox.  I can  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Jexxek.  That  was  probably  in  connection  with  the  Printing 
Office,  or  in  connecting  up  their  machinery. 

Mr.  Thowpsox.  ^\e  do  not  do  anything  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  There  is  an  item  of  $2,835  for  installing  two  ele- 
vators. 

Mr.  Tho3ipsox.  The  number  of  elevators  ori^nally  installed  in 
there,  after  careful  investigation  by  all  parties  concerned,  was 
deemed  sufficient,  and  everybody  said  it  was  all  right.  MTiere  they 
put  those  elevators.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Here  are  three  large  items,  as  follows : 

Electrical  engineering  and  plumbing  supplies.  .$10,0^8.44 ; lumber  and  build- 
ing materials,  .54,619.14.  and  electric  lamps.  S6,S.51.49. 

Xow.  those  may  be  articles  that,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  were 
not  included  in  the  contract  at  all. 

^Ir.  TVetmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  TVhat  we  want  to  know  is  this : 'VYlien  that  state- 
ment totaling  Sd2.692.06  was  presented  to  the  committee,  questions 
were  asked  about  it  as  to  why  all  of  this  additional  cost  should  have 
been  incurred,  and  they  said  that  the  Treasury  Department  had 
waived  the  tests. 

Mr.  Thompsox.  That  is  not  true.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  that  is  not  true.  I did  not  make  those  tests  myself.  I 
made  some  as  to  the  electrical  appliances,  but  I had  a man  on  the  job 
to  make  the  tests  of  the  plumbing.  Unfortunately  he  is  in  France 
now.  He  tested  the  heating  system  and  the  elevators.  I know  that 
the  electrical  apparatus  was  tested,  but  as  to  whether  all  of  the  plumb- 
ing was  tested.  I do  not  Imow, 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Mr.  Good  asked  this  question:  ’••'That  is.  they 
waived  final  tests  on  this  building?  " To  that  question  Mr.  Ayers 
answers.  **  Yes,  sir.'’ 

Mr.  Thowpsox.  TTe  have  not  waived  the  tests.  AYe  have  just  com- 
pleted some  of  the  final  tests. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Mr.  Good  then  asked  this  question:  As  a conse- 
quence. the  Government  must  pay  for  these  repairs  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? Mr.  Ayers  did  not  answer  that  directly,  but  he  said  that 
the  Treasury  Department  made  many  of  them.  The  idea  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  committee  was  that  a large  part  of  this  expenditure  of 
$42,692.06  on  the  Interior  Department  Building  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  you  people  waived  your  tests  and  failed  to  hold  the  con- 
tractor or  to  make  him  carry  out  liis  contract. 

Mr,  TTetmoee.  There  is  nothing  in  that  at  all.  These  contractors 
are  held  under  a year's  guaranty  on  that  building,  and  if  any  defects 
develop  in  the  building  within  a year,  under  their  bond,  they  must 
make  it  good.  MY  have  not  released  them  on  their  contract. 

Mr.  Thompsox.  Mr.  Jenner,  I put  you  over  there  at  that  building: 
Did  you  release  the  contractor  in  any  way  from  the  contract,  or  from 
anything  that  might  be  found  to  be  wrong? 

Mr.  Jex'xer.  I did  not.  They  have  been  charged  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  to  make  him  do  it? 
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Mr.  Jenner.  I say  that  he  Avas  not  released  from  anything. 

Mr.  Wetmore.  When  they  occupied  that  building,  if  they  did  any- 
thing to  damage  it,  after  the  contractor  had  completed  his  work,  of 
course,  they  Avould  have  to  pay  for  those  repairs  out  of  their  own  ap- 
propriation. We  secure  appropriations  to  construct  the  buildings. 
If  anything  is  found  to  be  defective  in  the  construction  Avork,  the 
contractor  can  be  made  to  go  back  and  repair  it.  I do  not  knoAV  what 
happened  in  the  AvaA^  of  damages  to  the  building  by  reason  of  their 
occupancy  of  it. 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  Supervising  Architect, 

Washington,  May  IS,  J918. 

Analysis  of  the  amount  expended  in  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  Interior 
Department  Building  from  the  appropriation  for  $152,545.75  to  December  19, 
1917  (see  p.  504,  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  1919, 
65th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  : 

(1)  Fire  extinguishers  (50)  : The.se  are  portable  chemical  fire  extinguishers 
and  are  not  a part  of  the  building.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  to  furnish  and  pay  for  such  apparatus  out  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation “ Repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings.”  The  building  is 
fully  equipped  with  fire  hose  and  its  attendant  piping  along  standard  lines. 
These  portable  fire  extinguishers  are  not  chargeable  to  any  appropriation  under 
the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(2)  Hollow  tile:  Upon  moving  into  the  building  the  occupants,  although  they 
had  been  consulted  constantly  as  to  what  they  Avanted  in  the  way  of  partitions, 
desired  to  subdivide  certain  rooms,  etc.  The  Interior  Department,  therefore, 
bought  the  tile  and  installed  the  work  with  its  own  force  without  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  This  work  was  properly 
chargeable  to  an  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(3)  Copper  screens:  This  item  is  for  copper  fly  screens  for  toilet  rooms,  and 
said  screens  Avere  not  covered  by  the  contract.  This  item  of  work  was,  so  far 
as  I knoAv,  never  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect for  action,  as  it  should  have  been,  same  being  properly  payable  from  an  ap- 
propriation under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(4)  Fire  axes:  These  devices  are  never  furnished  under  the  building  con- 
tract. They  are  in  the  nature  of  a supply,  and  are  not  chargeable  to  any  ap- 
propriation under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(5)  Electric  fans  rewound:  The  electric  desk  fans,  never  form  part  of  a con- 
tract for  a building  erected  and  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office 
of  the  Supervising  Architect.  These  fans  were  brought  to  the  new  building 
by  the  Interior  Department,  and  it  Avas  necessary  to  reAvind  same  as  the  voltage 
in  their  old  quarters  is  220  Avhile  the  voltage  in  the  neAv  building  is  110.  This 
would  not  have  been  a proper  charge  against  any  appropriation  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department. 

(6)  Parts  of  Yale  locks:  The  entire  building  Avas  equipped  with  Yale  locks, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 
no  repairs  or  parts  for  same  Avere  provided  out  of  the  appropriation  for  erection 
and  completion  of  the  building.  This  is  a supply  item  and  therefore  chargeable 
to  an  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Interior  Department. 

(7)  Removing  and  repairing  door:  Certain  doors  installed  under  the  original 
contract  Avere  too  small  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  some  very  large  furniture 
and  equipment  brought  in  by  the  Interior  Department.  This  was  an  item 
properly  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  the  Avork  Avas  done  by  the  Interior  Department  Avithout  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Trea.sury  Department  for  action,  so  far  as  I knoAV. 

(8)  Numerals  and  letters  for  marking  doors:  A numbering  scheme  was 
Avorked  out  Avitb  the  Interior  Department  committee,  and  a number  Avas  placed 
on  the  door  of  each  room  under  the  construction  contract.  The  tenants,  hoAV- 
ever,  Avere  not  satisfied  with  the  scheme  and  the  doors  were  all  renumbered, 
and  in  addition  the  names  of  the  occupants  of  rooms  Avere  placed  on  the  doors. 
This  Avork  Avas  done  by  the  Interior  Department.  This  AVork  was  properly 
chargeable  to  an  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
but  the  matter  Avas  not  called  to  its  attention,  so  far  as  I know. 
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(9)  Labor  and  material,  temporary  heating  plant:  The  contractors  for  the 
mechanical  equipment  operated  the  heating  plant,  as  per  their  contract,  until 
the  Interior  Department  moved  in  and  provided  a force  to  operate  it.  It  was 
then  deemed  proper  to  relieve  the  contractors  of  this  work,  especially  as  they 
were  receiving  no  pay  for  this  service  on  account  of  their  failure  to  ask  for 
same  when  their  time  of  completion  was  extended  at  their  urgent  request. 
This  item  is  a proper  operating  charge  against  the  Interior  Department. 

(10)  Construction  of. file  cases:  This  item  was  the  construction  of  file  cases 
not  embraced  in  any  contract  in  force.  The  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
installed  an  elaborate  file-case  system,  in  line  with  the  requests  of  the  Interior 
Department.  These  additional  file  cases  were  chargeable  to  an  appropriation 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  matter  was  never  called 
to  its  attention,  so  far  as  I know. 

(11)  Remodeling  rooms  for  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs:  Certain  remodel- 
ing to  suit  the  tenant  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Interior  Department  and 
the  work  was  done  by  the  Interior  Department.  This  matter  was  not  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  so  far  as  I know. 
This  work  was  properly  chargeable  to  an  appropriation  under  the  control  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

(12)  Electric  cables  for  building:  This  cable  work  was  for  extensions  of  the 
conduit  and  wiring  of  building  to  plug  outlets  in  corridors  for  portable  vacuum 
cleaners  and  for  certain  other  items  desired  by  the  Interior  Department,  which 
work  was  nqt  embraced  in  the  contract  on  account  of  an  oversight.  This  work 
was  a proper  charge  against  the  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  the  matter  wos  not  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  the 
Supervising  Architect,  so  far  as  I know. 

(13)  Installing  cables  (Bureau  of  Mines)  : These  cables  were  for  special 
laboratory  purposes.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  were  not  chargeable  to  any  appro- 
priation under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department  which  does  not  furnish 
special  laboratory  equipment. 

(14)  Sodding  and  removing  dirt:  The  Interior  Department  committee  origi- 
nally requested  that  the  west  courts  be  arranged  for  tennis,  and  in  line  there- 
with said  court  was  underdrained  and  the  usual  tennis  court  construction  pro- 
vided. As  no  one  played  tennis  and  the  ground  was  walked  and  trucked  over, 
these  courts  became  merely  dust  holes  and  in  every  wind  storm  the  building 
was  filled  with  dust.  To  remedy  this  condition  the  Interior  Department  took 
steps  to  sod  the  major  part  of  the  court.  This  item  was  properly  chargeable 
to  an  appropriation  under  the  conti'ol  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  work 
was  paid  for  by  the  Interior  Department.  So  far  as  I know  this  item  was  not 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

A considerable  amount  of  paving  in  the  court  must  still  be  done.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  will  have  this  done  and  pay  for  it  out  of  an  appropriation 
under  its  control. 

(15)  Bell  wiring:  No  wiring,  bells,  etc.,  were  installed  under  the  original 
contract,  it  being  the  practice  of  this  department  to  defer  such  work  until  the 
occupants  are  all  in  and  reassignments  made,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  just  what  is  required.  This  is  also  the  ordinary  commercial  prac- 
tice. This  work  was  properly  chargeable  to  an  appropriation  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury  Department  and  would  have  been  paid  for,  if  matter  had 
been  called  to  its  attention. 

(16)  Storage  tanks  and  pumps  (3)  : This  material  was  not  included  in  the 
building  contract,  nor  is  it  a part  of  the  structure,  and  the  cost  of  same  is  not 
properly  chargeable  to  any  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  tanks  and  pumps  are  in  connection  with  the  storage  of  gaso- 
line for  operating  the  trucks  of  the  Interior  Department. 

(17)  Gas  and  oil  pumps  and  tanks:  This  is  special  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  cost  thereof  is  not  chargeable  to  any  appropria- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  No  special  laboratory 
equipment  is  ever  paid  for  by  the  Treasury  Department  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  a building  erected  under  its  supervision,  unless  the  language  of  the 
act  of  Congress  specifically  states  that  such  equipment  is  to  be  provided. 

(18)  Tile  work:  Two  additional  toilet  rooms  were  installed  by  the  Interior 
Department  at  the  request  of  some  officials  who  were  not  provided  with  toilet 
rooms  under  the  scheme  agreed  to  between  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Interior  Department  at  the  time  the  drawings  were  given  final  check  by  all 
parties  concerned.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Interior  Department  without 
reference  to  the  Treasury  Department,  so  far  as  I know,  although  it  was 
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properly  eliargenble  to  an  appropriation  under  the  latter’s  control,  i)rovide(l  it 
was  (leterniined  that  same  wei‘e  necessai*y. 

(19)  (^fiistrnction  cases:  This  item  covei-s  a larj^e  nmnhei-  of  filinj;  and  stor- 
a.ae  cases  which  the  occni)ants  need('d  immediately  after  movinf^  into  hidldins. 
The  matter  was  not  called  to  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department,  so  far  as 
I know.  It  is  a proper  charj^e  against  an  appropriation  under  the  conti-ol  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

(20)  Bell  wiring:  Statement  nnder  item  No.  lo  covei-s  this. 

(21)  Terrazzo  tloors  : This  item  covers  the  tloor  work  in  connection  with  the 
two  new  toilet  la'oms  i>revionsly  referi-ed  to  (item  No.  IS),  and  the  remarks  in 
regai-d  to  the  tile  partitions  (item  No.  2)  apply  to  this  (ioor. 

(22)  Construction  of  tile  cases:  The  pi-evions  statements  as  to  tile  cases 
(items  Nos.  10  and  19)  apply  with  equal  force  to  these  items. 

(28)  Snhstitnring  cast-iron  pipes  for  terra  cotta  pipes  (survey)  : Engineers 
outside  of  the  civil  service  and  not  employees  of  the  Office  of  the  Supervising 
Architect  were  employed  on  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  mechanical  equip- 
liient  for  the  Interior  Department  Building;  and  they  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  obtaining  all  data  from  rhe  various  laboratory  experts  as  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  all  waste  pipe  to  be  used.  The  specitlcation  prepared  by  said 
engineers  called  tor  terra  cotta  pipe  with  joints  made  with  glycerine  and 
litharge.  The  whole  system  has  proved  to  be  a failure  and  a large  part  of  it 
was  removed  by  the  Interior  Department  without  reference  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  so  far  as  I know,  although  replacements  of  this  character  were 
properly  chargeable  to  an  appropriation  under  its  control.  There  is  a con- 
siderable amount  of  this  work  yet  to  be  replaced,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
meiit  will  ha^e  it  done  and  charge  the  cost  thereof  to  the  appropriation  under 
its  control. 

(24)  Yale  locks  and  parts:  Previous  statements  on  this  subject  (item  No. 
())  apply  witli  equal  force  to  this  item. 

(25)  Tile  work  (room  5142)  : Previous  statements  re  tile  work  (items  Nos. 
2 and  18)  apply  with  equal  force  here. 

(26)  Counter  for  disbursing  office:  This  fixed  counter  and  screen  was  a 
proper  charge  against  an  a])propriation  under  th.e  control  of  the  Treasury  De- 
]>artment,  but  matter  was  not  called  to  its  attention. 

(27)  Erecting  file  cases:  Previous  remarks  re  this  subject  (items  Nos.  10 
and  19)  apply  with  equal  foi-ce  to  these  items. 

(28)  Constructing  cases:  Previous  remarks  (items  Nos.  10  and  19)  apply 
with  equal  force  to  these  items. 

(29)  Electrical  engineering  and  plumbing  sui)plies  : A few  of  the  plumbing- 
fixtures  and  some  of  the  piping  in  this  item  were  used  to  fit  up  the  two  new 
toilet  rooms,  previously  referred  to  (item  No.  18).  The  great  majority  of  the 
material,  however,  was  purchased  by  the  Interior  Department  to  fit  up  the 
laboratories  with  piping  from  the  outlets  left  under  the  building  contract,  and 
was  a proper  charge  against  the  Interior  Department  appropriation.  The 
building  appropriation  is  not  available  for  special  piping,  etc.,  for  laboratory 
purposes  above  the  floor  line,  unless  specifically  so  stated  in  the  act. 

(30)  Lumber  and  building  material:  This  item  is  a supply  item,  and  a proper 
one  for  a building  of  this  character,  which  has  a large  mechanical  labor  force 
to  make  minor  changes  in  the  building  to  suit  occupants.  The  cost  of  the 
material  is  not  chargeable  to  any  appropriation  under  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

(31)  Electric  lamps:  This  is  a legitimate  expenditure,  and  is  chargeable  to 
an  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Interior  Department.  It  is  a supply 
item,  and  is  not  chargeable  to  any  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  No  building  under  control  of  this  department  has 
electric  bulbs  furnished  it  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  building,  as  said 
bulbs  are  a supply  item,  renewed  from  year  to  year,  and  are  chargeable  to 
appropriation  “ Operating  supplies  for  public  buildings.” 

(32)  Installing  two  elevators;  This  department  originally  installed  as  a 
part  of  the  building  contract  a chain  hoist  for  handling  ashes  in  the  boiler 
room.  It  was  thought  that  this  device  necessitated  too  much  work  on  the  part 
of  the  firemen,  and,  without  reference  to  this  department,  an  electric  elevator 
was  substituted  therefor  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  other  elevator  was 
installed  by  the  Interior  Department,  without  reference  to  this  department,  for 
hauling  supplies,  etc.,  although  the  elevator  question  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  the  Interior  Department  before  the  contract  for  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  building  was  made. 
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GENEEAL  STATEMENT. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Avers  on  pa^e  504  of  the  hearings  on  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  hili.  1918,  to  the  effect  that  final  tests  were  waived,  is 
true  in  only  one  instance,  ond  Mr.  N.  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Division,  Office  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, was  responsible  for  this  one  waiver  of  what  is  known  as  the  smoke  test 
on  the  plumbing  system.  In  line  with  the  practice  of  the  Office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect,  tests  are  required  on  the  plumbing,  as  follows : 

1.  The  cast-iron  underground  drainage  system  is  tested  with  a 10-foot  column 
of  water,  under  which  it  must  prove  tight. 

2.  The  vertical  pipes  are  plugged  at  the  base  and  filled  to  the  level  of  the 
roof  gutters,  and  water  must  stand  therein  for  an  hour  without  leakage. 

3.  After  all  fixtures  are  in  place  a smoke  test  is  made  by  plugging  the  main 
house  drains,  which  necessitates  that  none  of  the  plumbing  be  used  during  the 
test.  Under  this  test,  with  smoke  pumped  into  the  system,  no  smoke  must  be 
present  in  the  building. 

The  Interior  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  rushed  into  the  building 
before  all  of  the  plumbing  fixtures  were  set.  and  to  obviate  shutting  the  toilet 
rooms  down  for  possibly  a day  or  two  while  making  the  smoke  test,  this  test 
was  waived  and  the  peppermint  test,  used  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  was 
substituted. 

The  impression  given  that  any  other  tests  on  the  mechanical  equipment  were 
waived  is  without  foundation,  and  the  more  serious  impression  given  that  the 
William  Gordon  Corporation  was  not  required  to  fulfill  its  contract  to  the  last 
item  is  absolutely  without  foundation.  This  contractor’s  work  has  not  yet 
been  finally  accepted  and  paid  for. 

If  any  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  this  matter,  an  investigation 
can  readily  be  made. 

The  impression  given  that  repairs  were  made  to  defective  work  performed  by 
the  mechanical-equipment  contractor  is  also  without  foundation.  If  any  evi- 
dence can  he  produced  upon  which  even  such  an  impression,  let  alone  such  a 
fact,  could  be  based,  same  should  be  produced. 

In  regard  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Acker,  assistant  attorney.  Interior 
Department,  relative  to  the  new  Interior  Department  Building  (see  pp.  800  to 
806,  inclusive,  in  the  hearings  on  urgent  deficiencies,  1918),  the  remarks  previ- 
ously made  cover  the  items  of  $4,000  for  replacement  of  laboratory-waste  pipes, 
$2,500  for  soil  and  grass  in  the  interior  court  of  building,  $3,000  for  electrical 
items,  and  making  changes  in  the  building  in  amount  $4,000,  and  no  further 
statement  is  considered  necessary. 

The  item  of  $2,500  for  safety  devices  on  elevator  doors  is  properly  chargeable 
to  appropriation  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  These  devices 
were  omitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  ^Mechanical 
Engineering  Division.  Office  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  who  places  no  confi- 
dence in  same,  and  believes  them  to  be  unnecessary,  if  the  elevator  conductor 
knows  his  business.  The  electric  door  devices  prevent  the  car  leaving  a floor 
unless  the  door  is  closed  at  that  landing : and  of  the  many  devices  examined 
and  tested  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
Division,  none  has  proved  satisfactory.  They  slow  down  the  capacity  of  the 
elevator  cars,  os  a perfect  stop,  with  platform  level  with  the  landing,  must  be 
made  in  all  cases  observed,  and  all  the  installations  examined  have  given 
trouble.  In  certain  cities,  such  as  Philadelphia,  for  reasons  other  than  engi- 
neering. such  devices  are  required  hy  law.  The  list  of  various  devices  without 
merit  which  are  required  by  law  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a long  one. 

Each  year  bills  are  introduced  in  Congress  to  make  it  mandatory  to  use  door 
devices  in  elevators,  but  so  far  such  bills  have  failed  of  passage.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Division,  Office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect,  and  former  members  of  the  District  Commission  reported 
unfavorably  on  several  of  the  bills  introduced  in  Congress,  because  at  that  date 
no  devices  were  satisfactory. 

The  Interior  Department  officials  report  that  a device  used  in  the  old  Patent 
Office  would  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  steps  will  be  taken  by  this  department 
to  have  same  installed  out  of  funds  under  its  control,  as  the  officials  of  the 
Interior  Department  state  they  can  not  make  their  elevator  conductors  close 
the  entrance  door  nor  use  the  safety  gates  now  provided  in  the  elevator  cars. 
The  remedy  in  buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department  is  to 
dismiss  a delinquent  elevator  conductor. 
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Tlie  whole  matter  simmers  down  to  a jjood  elevator  conductor,  and  if  one  can 
not  be  hired  for  $660  per  year,  then  he  should  be  paid  a higher  rate,  as  all  the 
gate  accidents  can  not  be  absolutely  prevented  where  there  is  a poor  operator^ 
even  though  there  are  safety  door  devices. 

N.  S.  Thompson, 

Superintendent  Mechanical  Engineering  Division. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1918. 


DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 

(See  pp.  1862,  1874.) 

UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  S.  PEARCE,  CASHIER,  OFFICE  OF  UNITED 

STATES  TREASURER. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I call  your  attention  to  the  item  on  page  55  of  the 
bill,  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  “ for  the  work  of 
engraving  and  printing,  exclusive  of  repay  work,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  of  not  exceeding  110,000,000  delivered  sheets  of  United 
States  currency,”  etc.  You  have  furnished  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  an  estimate  of  what  you  will  need 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  your  estimate  of  what  you  will 
need — that  is,  110,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  an  increase  of  10,000,000  sheets  over  the  cur- 
rent year? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  MTiat  is  the  necessity  for  this  increase  of  10,000,000 
sheets  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  is  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  growing  demand 
and  increase  over  the  previous  year.  For  instance,  in  191T  there  was 
an  increase  of  40,000,000  notes,  or  10,000,000  sheets  over  the  previous 
year,  used  by  the  Treasury.  This  estimate  was  made  up  last  summer 
and  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  Department.  It  is  based  upon  the 
demand  of  the  public  on  the  Treasurer’s  office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  an  annual  increase  of  10,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  There,  has 
been  a growing  increase  according  to  the  population  and  the  expan- 
sion of  business. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  particular — in  United  States  notes,  or  gold 
or  silver  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Largely  in  silver  certificates.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
currency  is  in  notes  of  one,  two,  and  five  dollar  denomination.  Last 
year  there  were  $239,688,841  of  $1  silver  bills  redeemed  alone.  The 
total  amount  of  silver  certificates  redeemed  last  year  was  $458,- 
867,000,  and  of  that  $311,835,605  was  in  $1  and  $2  bills. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  it  was  redeemed? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  mean  it  was  turned  in  for  new  money  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  bills  were  worn  to  a condition  where  they  were 
no  longer  usable? 
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Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir ; not  fit  for  circulation.  We  call  it  the  redemp- 
tion and  exchange  account.  It  is  really  an  exchange,  but  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  redemption  and  exchange. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  here  for  notes  of 
3,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a constantly  increasing  demand  for  notes 
of  small  denominations? 

Mr.  Pearce,.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  and  we  can  not  fully  supply 
the  demand.  We  reissue  it  through  a process  of  washing  and  of  cull- 
ing out  the  notes  sent  in  for  redemption,  and  are  using  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand.  We  have  had  to  establish  a rule  of  redemption 
in  like  kind  in  order  to  protect  the  currency  balance.  Formerly,  in 
the  old  times,  we  used  to  be  able  to  give  a man  anything  he  wanted, 
but  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  impossible,  and  we  have  had  to 
live  up  to  the  rule  of  redemption  in  like  kind  in  order  to  maintain  any 
reserve  and  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  silver  upon  which  the 
silver  certificates  were  based. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  the  Pittman  bill  have  any  effect  upon  that  situa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I think  it  will,  but  how  much  I do  not  know.  Be- 
ginning right  now,  our  estimates  call  for  a reduction  of  75  packages 
per  day  of  silver  certificates — ones^ — and  increasing  the  United  States 
notes  by  a like  amount.  Under  the  present  regime  we  were  to  get 
337  packages  per  day  of  currency,  or  are  supposed  to  receive  that 
number.  That  represents  money  of  all  denominations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  effect  of  the  Pittman  bill  would  be  to  transfer 
your  reissues  from  one  form  of  note  to  another.  Is  not  that  the  effect 
it  would  have? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  looks  like,  but  it  will  take 
a long  time  to  convert  the  silver  ones  into  United  States  ones. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  demand  or 
requirements  for  notes  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  No,  sir;  under  no  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  how  would  it  affect  the  issue  of  silver  cer- 
tificates? 

Mr.  Pearce.  In  the  course  of  time  it  wmuld  decrease  the  circulation 
of  silver  certificates  by  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  understanding  is  that  since  the  Pittman  bill  has 
become  a law  the  present  silver  reserve,  on  which  the  silver  certificate 
is  based,  will  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Pearce.  To  the  amount  of  $350,000,000,  as  named  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  to  that  extent  the  silver  certificates,  so  far  as 
may  have  been  issued  in  that  amount,  will  have  to  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes;  they  must  be  redeemed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  denominations  are  the  $350,000,000  of 
silver  certificates  generally  printed  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  number  of  notes  are  in 
$1  and  $2  bills;  to  be  exact,  286,312,000  notes  out  of  a total  issue  of 
310,031,000  in  1917  were  $1  and  $2  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  silver  certificates  representing  values  in  the 
amount  of  $350,000,000  must  be  actually  redeemed  without  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  certificates,  there  is  that  many  extra  notes 
that  must  be  printed  ? 
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Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  if  the  demand  of  the  public  is 
to  be  met. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  is.  How  mnay  notes  will  that  value  in 
silver  certificates  represent?  If  they  were  all  $1  notes  it  would 
represent  350,000,000  notes. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  would  represent  one-quarter  that  number  of 
sheets  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  is  right;  nearly  90,000,000  sheets,  if  all  are  in 
$1  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  80  per  cent  of  them  are  $1  notes? 

Mr.  Pearce.  No;  I said  $1  and  $2  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  an  approximation,  would  it  be  reasonably  accu- 
rate to  say  that  $360,000,000  in  silver  certificates  represents  half  of 
that  many  notes  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  can  be  calculated  to  a nicety,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  be  good  enough  to  put  into  the  record  the  best 
statement  you  can  make  of  what  will  probably  be  the  need  and  the 
number  of  certificates  that  will  probably  have  to  be  required. 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  will  probably  have  to  be  estimated ; it  is  mostly 
in  small  notes.  According  to  the  past  records  it  would  take  more 
than  a year  to  redeem  the  notes  and  release  the  silver. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  you  not  use  some  other  term  than  “ re- 
deemed”; it  is  not  a redemption,  it  is  a reprinting,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  term  it  the  redemption  and  exchange  account. 
Some  of  them  are  redeemed  when  silver  dollars  are  paid  for  them. 
Take  the  Treasury  note  of  1890.  Whenever  that  comes  in  it  is  an 
absolute  redemption.  Whenever  these  silver  certificates  are  not 
reissued  it  is  an  absolute  redemption. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  because  of  the  passage  of  the  Pittman  bill  there 
will  be  a redemption? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  there  will  be  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
redeemed  notes  in  some  other  form  of  currency  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  sheets  did  you  use  last  year  for  the 
reprinting  of  silver  certificates? 

Mr.  Pearce.  I would  have  to  get  those  figures.  We  know  what 
we  made  the  estimate  for.  We  do  not  always  get  the  deliveries 
from  the  bureau.  It  is  shown  in  the  treasurer’s  annual  report  what 
is  printed  of  each  denomination,  but  we  have  not  anything  for  this 
year  in  print. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  estimated  85,000,000  sheets  out  of  the 
110,000,000  sheets  called  for  as  necessary  for  the  reprinting  of  the 
silver  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Ten  million  will  be  eliminated,  because  we  will  not 
print  any  fives  and  10,000,000  of  twos.  That  will  be  20,000,000,  but 
we  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  United  States  notes  to  take  their 
place — one  and  two  dollar  notes.  We  have  decreased  the  65,000,000  of 
silver  certificates,  ones,  estimates  for  by  15,000,000  sheets,  and  we  are 
issuing  United  States  notes,  ones  and  twos,  instead  of  silver  cer- 
tificates, in  order  to  create  a free-silver  balance. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Keserve 
Board  in  the  matter  of  printing  in  order  that  there  shall  be  main- 
tained the  necessary  supply  of  notes  of  the  various  denominations  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  call  on  them  for  fives,  tens,  twenties,  fifties,  and 
oue  hundreds,  as  we  need  them.  The  Federal  Eeserve  Board  trans- 
fers to  us  upon  application  those  denominations  of  notes.  This  is 
what  we  call  a transfer  of  funds  from  the  various  Federal  reserte 
banks  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  we  give  them  credit 
for  them.  IIT  substitute  those  notes  for  United  States  notes,  gold 
certificates,  and  silver  certificates.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  the 
last  eight  months.  Xow,  we  are  going  to  still  further  cut  the  United 
States  fives  and  silver  notes  and  substitute  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  determined  to  what  extent  you  will  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  in  circulating  notes  arising  from  the  operations 
of  the  Pittman  Act  by  the  printing  of  United  States  notes  of  small 
denominations  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Xo  ; we  have  not.  Of  course,  we  could  make  an  esti- 
mate, just  a surmise.  As  I just  stated,  we  have  prepared  to  eliminate 
100  packages  a da}"  of  silver  notes,  ones  and  twos,  and  issue  United 
States  notes  in  place  of  them  to  that  amount,  and  let  the  balance  go 
to  the  *•  knife,”  as  we  call  it,  for  redemption. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  page  90  of  the  record  which  you  have  in  your 
hand  you  will  find  the  statement  that  you  sent  to  the  director.  In 
view  of  the  passage  of  the  Pittman  law,  please  tell  us  whether  you 
now  wish  to  change  any  of  the  figures  set  forth  in  that  statement 
upon  which  your  estimate  was  based? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  can  eliminate  10,000.000  sheets  for  the  silver  fives. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Silver  certificates  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir:  we  can  eliminate  10,000.000  of  sheets  for  $2 
silver  certificates.  We  increase  the  United  States  ones  from  7.000,000 
sheets  to  25,000,000  sheets  and  the  United  States  twos  from  2.500.000 
to  10.000,000  sheets.  We  decrease  the  United  States  fives  and  tens 
to  5.000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  increase  the  United  States  twos  how  much? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  sheets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  reduce  the  United  States  tens  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  cut  that  out  entirely,  and  the  United  States  fives 
we  reduce  to  5,000,000  sheets. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  gold  certificates:  do  you  make  any  ■ 
change  there  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  could  cut  those  out  entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes.  sir.  Xone  have  been  put  into  circulation  for 
eight  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  estimate  of  65.000.000  sheets  of  ones  ? 

]\Ir.  Pearce.  On  our  present  system  Ave  are  running  on  the  basis  of 
125  packages  a day.  but  I do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  cut  out  +he 
estimate  for  the  gold  certificates.  We  do  not  knoAv  whether  Ave  will 
be  called  upon  to  issue  them  again  or  not.  I think  it  Avould  be  im- 
proper to  cut  that  out.  That  is  37.500.000  sheets  for  United  States 
notes  and  8,000,000  sheets  for  gold  notes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  as  to  the  siUer  certificates,  $1  ? 
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Mr.  Pearce.  $15,000,000  less,  or  50,000,000  sheets.  That  is  what  we 
are  issuing  now.  That  makes  95,000,000  sheets.  I think  we  would  be 
perfectly  safe  in  making  the  estimate  based  on  last  year’s  figures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Seventeen  million  United  States  notes? 

Mr.  Pearce.  You  increase  that  10,000,000  twos  and  10,000,000  silver 
certificate  fives,  and  that  maizes  37,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  instead  of  being  40,  it  ought  to  be  37  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  While  there  is  a reduction  in  twos  and  fives,  you  have 
scratched  the  tens? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  have  scratched  the  tens.  There  is  also  a reduction 
in  United  States  notes  fives. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  said  at  first  25,000,000  in  ones,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  are  going  now  on  the  basis  of  30,000,000  sheets  a 
year  for  United  States  notes,  in  ones;  12,000,000  in  twos;  and 

4.000. 000  in  fives. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  rate  you  are  now  going? 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  is  what  we  are  printing  now.  It  is  what  we  are 
getting  from  the  Bureau.  They  are  not  the  estimates  originally  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Pearce.  These  figures  are  changed,  based  on  estimates  at  what 
the  change  would  be,  taking  into  consideration  the  Pittman  Act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  basing  it  on  what  you  are  now  getting? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  basing  these  figures  on  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  On  eliminating  10,000,000  twos  and  10,000,000  fives  in 
silver  certificates  and  reducing  the  silver  ones  15,000,000  sheets  per  ' 
annum.  That  is  a reduction  of  35,000,000  in  silver  certificates  and 
adding  25,000,000  on  to  United  States  notes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  are  you  adding  25,000,000  to  United  States 
notes? 

Mr.  Pearce.  To  take  the  place  of  the  silver  certificates  destroyed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  to  add  25,000,000  on  to  that? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  a reduction  of  10,000,000  in  the 
total  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  an  increase  of  18,000,000  in  ones? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  want  seven  and  a half  millions  increase  in 
twos. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  already  have  an  increase  of  25,500,000,  because 
you  stated  you  wanted  to  take  25,000,000  and  add  it  to  United  States 
notes. 

Mr.  Pearce.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  said  you  would  reduce  the  silver  certificates 

35.000. 000  and  add  25,000,000  for  United  States  notes.  Do  you  re- 
duce that  7,500,000  to  4,000,000?  You  are  cutting  out  10,000,000  and 
reducing  the  7,500,000  to  4,000,000. 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  save  3,000,000  by  that.  Do  you  think  you  will 
need  the  additional  10,000,000  sheets? 
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Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  cut  out  the  silver  twos,  we  add  it  on 
the  United  States  notes  twos.  It  will  take  40  packages  of  twos  a day 
to  supply  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  will  make  an  increase  of  22,300,000  for  Unitea 
States  notes? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  add  25,000,000  for  United  States  notes  ones 
and  then  add  10,000,000  for  twos,  which  is  an  increase  of  7,500,000, 
and  reduce  the  fives  to  4,000,000,  it  will  make  37,000,000  for  United 
States  notes.  Can  you  get  along  on  these  figures  you  give  here  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  That  is  the  total  saving  over  the  estimate  mgide  of 

10.000. 000  sheets.  It  cuts  it  down  to  100,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  cuts  it  down  to  about  98,000,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I believe  that  amount  will  be  ample,  but  it  is  only  an 
estimate,  and  I do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a false  attitude  before  the 
department.  We  made  those  figures  of  10,000,000  additional  sheets 
last  year  and  based  them  on  the  conditions  existing  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  100,000,000  sheets  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  use  all  of  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Pearce.  We  have  a credit  of.  about  3,000,000  sheets  up  to  the 
1st  of  May  accumulated.  I think  there  will  be  a small  balance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  guess  as  to  that  balance? 

Mr.  Pearce.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  issuance 
of  gold  certificates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  there  will  be  a small  balance? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  has  been  an  accumulation  of  3,000,000  sheets 
up  to  the  1st  of  May  ? 

Mr.  Pearce.  Yes,  sir.  I am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  conditions 
over  at  the  bureau  to  say.  They  may  be  using  that  surplus  in  the 
making  of  bonds.  They  may  have  some  change  in  the  law  by  which 
they  can  use  it  in  printing  bonds  or  some  other  kinds  of  currency. 

I have  conferred  with  the  Treasurer  and  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Division  of  Loans  and  Currency),  as  suggested  by 
your  committee  (Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Mondell),  and  it  is  not  deemed 
prudent  at  the  present  time  to  cut  the  estimates  for  1919  below 

100.000. 000  sheets,  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation  calls  for, 
and  since  the  law  has  been  amended  to  permit  the  transfer  of  the 
allotment  for  the  printing  of  gold  certificates,  for  instance,  to  United 
States  notes  and  contra,  it  is  not  considered  necessary,  therefore,  to 
itemize  the  number  of  sheets  required  for  the  printing  of  each  kind 
of  currency,  and  it  is  asked  that  the  allotment  of  100,000,000  sheets 
be  substituted  for  the  estimates  named  on  page  55  of  the  bill. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  NOTES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLARD  E.  BUELL,  CHIEF  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ISSUE  AND  REDEMPTION  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  the  13,000,000  sheets  for  the  next  fiscal  year  you 
are  supposed  to  get  1,000,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  According  to  the  statement  furnished  by  the  director  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  estimate  which  was  made  for  the 
printing  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  that  estimate  made  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  That  estimate  was  made  about  August,  I should  imag- 
ine, of  last  summer,  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  wish  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Buell.  The  conditions  have  entirely  changed  since  that  time. 
That  estimate  was  a nominal  estimate.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916 
there  were  actually  printed  and  delivered  796,000  sheets,  and  during 
the  fiscal  year  1917  only  354,000  sheets,  and  during  the  last  year  very 
few  Federal  bank  notes  have  been  issued  or  were  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Bitines.  What  is  the  reason  for  your  estimating  an  increase  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  is  a decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  250,000  sheets.  ^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know.  lYhat  do  you  esfimate  you  will  need  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Pittman  Act  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  written  a letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  asking  that  orders  be  given  for  the  engraving 
of  plates  and  the  printing  of  $200,000,000  in  $1  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  or  bank  currenc}^,  $50,000,000  in  $2  notes,  and  $100,000,000  in 
$5  notes.  That  covers  the  $350,000,000,  which  is  the  maximum 
amount  of  silver  certificates  which  may  be  retired  under  the  Pittman 
Act,  providing  for  the  breaking  up  of  a corresponding  amount  of 
standard  silver  dollars.  Orders  for  the  printing  of  those  amounts 
have  been  placed  with  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  ' That 
requires  for  the  ones  a total  of  50,000,000  sheets;  for  the  twos,  6,250,- 
00()  sheets;  and  for  the  fives,  5,00(3,000  sheets  of  four  notes  to  a sheet, 
and  a few  tens,  twenties,  and  fifties,  not  very  many.  Orders  already 
given  amount  to  61,332,000  sheets. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  you  estimate  that  the  decreased  cir- 
culation by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  silver  certificates  will  be 
made  up  by  the  increase  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  issued  under 
this  estimate? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Federal  reserve  notes  paid  for  by  the  banks  will 
not  be  increased  at  all? 
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Mr.  Buell.  I doubt  if  they  will.  The  law  provides  that  the  defi- 
ciency in  silver  certificates  may  be  made  up  by  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes.  That  is  the  wording  of  the  Pittman  law. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  testified  a moment  ago  that  this  decrease  in 
the  number  of  notes  due  to  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates  was  to 
be  made  up  in  a very  considerable  degree  by  an  increase  in  the  smaller 
denominations  of  United  States  currency. 

Mr.  Buell.  That  was  Mr.  Pearce’s  statement.  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that,  because  that  is  handled  entirely  in  the  Treasurer’s 
office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  gentlemen  are  both  from  the  same  department 
of  the  Government  and  you  certainlv  ought  to  cooperate  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  Are  you  operating  independently  in  this  matter  of  circu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yot  exactly  that.  We  are  working  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pittman  Act. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes ; but  a provision  of  law  which  says  that  you  may 
do  a certain  thing  does  not  render  it  mandatory  upon  you  to  do  that 
thing  if  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  accomplished  to  a certain  extent  in 
any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  That  is  true ; I agree. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Treasurv  Department 
to  have  a session  with  itself  and  determine  just  what  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  Buell.  That  is  a matter  of  policy  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  upon  which  I would  not  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  the  Secretary  intend  to  have  two  bureaus  of 
liis  department  in  this  matter  of  currency  acting  independently  of 
each  other? 

Mr.  Buell.  All  I know  about  that  is  this : That  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  requested  the  Federal  Keserve  Board  to  have 
the  notes  prepared  and  to  be  in  a position  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Pittman  Act.  Whether  the  maximum  amount  will  or  vdll  not 
be  required,  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  being  true.  The  Pitt- 
man law  says  the  Federal  reserve  banks  may  be  either  permitted  or 
required  by  the  Federal  Keserve  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  in  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  sfandard  silver  dollars 
melted  or  broken  u]3  and  sold  as  bullion  under  authority  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Buell.  Which  shall  not  exceed  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Upon  deposit,  as  provided  by  law,  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  as  security  therefor  of  United  States  certificates 
of  indebtedness  or  of  United  States  one-year  gold  notes. 

They  can  require  the  issuance  either  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
notes  or  of  the  United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness  or  of  the 
United  States  one-year  gold  notes;  they  can  issue  any  one  of  the 
three. 

Mr.  Buell.  I do  not  think  that  you  quite  get  the  point.  These  one- 
year  gold  notes  and  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  used  as  a deposit 
to  secure  the  issue  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  provided  for  by 
the  act,  in  place  of  United  States  Government  bonds,  which  hereto- 
fore have  been  the  principal  or  only  security  available  for  national- 
bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  are  asking  for  a sufficient  number  of  sheets  of 
paper  to  issue  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  to  make  up  the  deficit 
caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  silver  certificates,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  doing 

Mr.  Buell  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Manifestly  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  for  the  issuance  of  United  States 
notes,  because  the  department,  through  different  agencies,  is  asking 
for  sheets  of  paper  to  make  up  the  same  deficit. 

Mr.  Buell.  I imagine  one  reason  the  United  States  notes  are 
being  issued  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  immediately  avail- 
able and  they  can  be  used  now  to  replace  to  some  extent  the  de- 
ficiency, because  the  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Pearce  suggested  certain  increases  and  de- 
creases, the  net  effect  of  which  would  be  to  decrease  the  total  sum 
of  13,500,000  sheets.  That  is  Mr.  Pearce’s  suggestion  of  the  net  re- 
duction. You  are  asking  an  increase  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Buell.  I am  asking  for  an  increase  of  70,000,000  sheets.  Sixty- 
one  million  sheets  have  already  been  ordered  printed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Federal  Eeserve  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a net  increase  of  56,500,000  sheets,  or  a net 
increase  of  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheets  originally 
estimated.  The  original  number  of  sheets  estimated — 110,000,000 — 
was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  normal  increase? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Nothing  has  occurred  since  those  estimates  were 
made  to  indicate  an  abnormal  demand  for  ordinary  reprinting  and 
redemption,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  No  ; not  for  ordinary  reprinting. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Pittman  bill  as  passed,  however,  requires  an 
increased  amount  of  printing? 

Mr.  Buell.  A very  large  increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  take  the  place  of  certain  notes,  but  if  you  are 
to  supply  those  notes  with  Federal  reserve  currency,  then  there 
certainly  will  not  be  required  any  additional  number  of  notes  of 
United  States  currency.  The  question  is  through  what  medium  are 
you  going  to  supply  the  larger  number  of  notes?  You  certainly  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  supply  them  through  both  channels? 

Mr.  Buell.  We  probably  will  through  both  channels. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Partly  through  both  channels  you  will  provide  for 
the  necessary  increase? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  While  you  have  increased  by  70,000,000  sheets,  the 
other  bureau  of  the  Treasury  has  only  reduced  13,500,000  sheets? 

Mr.  Buell.  Their  estimate  was  made  for  normal  conditions,  not 
for  extraordinary  conditions  caused  by  the  Pittman  Act. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  have  $350,000,000  of  silver  certificates — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent— do  you  put  them  right  out  of  circulation  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  must  have  something  to  take  their 
place. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  not  350,000,000  notes  in  the  $350,000,000 
value  of  silver  certificates? 
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Mr.  Buell.  Xo  : that  is  true. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  There  is  possibly  half  of  that ; possibly  $175,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  There  are  227,000,000  ones  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is  the  total.  You  are  not  going  to  call  in  all 
the  silver  certificates? 

Mr.  Buell.  Xo  ; the  act  provides  in  the  aggregate  for  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I think  Mr.  Pearce  said  that  that  might  be  roughly 
estimated  at  170,000,000  notes.  Let  us  assume  that  it  is  200,000,000 
notes,  so  as  to  cover  all  j)ossible  contingencies.  It  could  not  be  more 
than  that  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  That  vrould  depend  altogether  on  what  denominations 
were  issued. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I know;  but  you  must  average  the  notes.  You 
would  not  take  them  all  in  ones ; they  would  not  come  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  That  is  true.  They  are  retiring  the  notes  of  the  larger 
denominations  and  reissuing  ones  and  twos,  because  the  Treasury 
can  not  supply  the  demand. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  are  asking  for  70,000,000  sheets,  which  is 
280,000,000  notes. 

Mr.  Buell.  In  addition  to  that,  many  of  the  original  issues  of  notes 
that  are  put  out  under  the  Pittman  Act  will,  in  a few  weeks  or  a few 
months,  be  coming  back  for  replacement.  They  become  worn,  and  as 
they  come  in  they  must  be  replaced  in  order  to  keep  the  circulation 
in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  To  what  extent  do  you  replace  notes  of  the  year 
of  their  issue? 

Mr.  Buell.  I can  hardly  tell  you  offhand.  The  notes  begin  to 
come  in  for  reissue  within  three  or  four  months  after  original  issue. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  you  are  taking  care  of  all  of  the  ordinary  re- 
issue in  your  original  estimate.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  folks  should 
get  together  and  make  a joint  statement. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  Under  the  Pittman  Act  somebody  will  be  required 
to  issue  $350,000,000  of  notes  to  take  the  place  of  the  $350,000,000 
authorized  to  be  destroyed? 

Mr.  Buell.  Yes.  sir. 

]\Ir.  Byrxes.  Mho  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
charge  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  Buell.  Mr.  Leffingwell. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Is  it  not  possible  for  Mr.  Leffingwell  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasurer’s  office  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to 
what  part  of  the  $350,000,000  will  be  estimated  for  by  you  for  Federal 
reserve  bank  notes  and  what  part  will  be  estimated  "by  him  for  the 
United  States  notes,  so  that  there  will  be  some  cooperation  between 
you?  Then  you  can  submit  a letter  which  can  be  placed  in  your 
statement  showing  the  result  of  that  conference  between  the  two 
branches  ? 

_ Mr.  Buell.  This  estimate  of  70,000,000  sheets  that  I have  made  is 
simply  embodied  in  a letter  which  has  been  written  to  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Leffingwell.  He,  of  course,  will  call  upon  Congress  or  make 
an  estimate  for  a deficiency  appropriation  to  cover  this  situation. 
Of  course,  he  can  take  all  of  these  things  into  consideration.  Whether 
he  will  estimate  for  the  70,000,000  sheets  for  this  purpose  I do  not 
know,  but  I do  Imow  that  orders  have  been  given  to  print  61,000,000 
sheets  so  far. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  This  committee  does  not  want  to  receive  an  estimate 
from  one  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  a largely  increased 
number  of  notes  when  another  branch  of  the  Treasury  makes  an  esti- 
mate for  a net  reduction. 

Mr.  Buell.  I get  your  ])oint  perfectly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  60,000,000  sheets  that  you  have  estimated  for  are 
to  be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  Treasury  and  not  by  the  banks? 

Mr.  Buell.  They  will  be  paid  for  by  the  banks  only  indirectly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  not  the  bank  notes  for  which  the  banks 
pay  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  Not  the  Federal  reserve  notes  for  which  they  pay 
directly.  The  Treasury  is  reimbursed  from  the  tax  on  circulation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  please  take  up  the  matter  with  Mr.  Leffing- 
well — you  understand  the  situation — and  have  him  write  us  a letter 
as  to  what  part  of  the  $350,000,000  is  for  Federal  reserve  bank  notes 
and  what  part  of  the  estimate  is  for  United  States  notes? 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  this  whole  estimate  for  sheets  of 
distinctive  paper  should  be  rewritten  with  a view  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Buell.  I would  think  so. 

As  requested,  Mr.  Herndon,  in  charge  of  the  National  Bank  Issue 
Division,  and  myself  represented  this  office  at  a hearing  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  yesterday  relative  to  the 
amount  of  distinctive  paper  which  would  be  required  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919  for  printing  various  forms  of  paper  currency. 

At  this  hearing  the  cashier  of  the  United  States  Treasurer’s  office 
testified  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Pittman  Act, 
silver  certificates  were  even  now  being  retired  and  replaced  with 
United  States  notes,  thereby  releasing  to  that  extent  silver  coin,  to 
be  used  as  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  estimate,  as  originally  made  last  summer,  calDd  for  but 

1.000. 000  sheets  for  the  printing  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman  Act  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  directed  that 
$350,000,000  in  this  form  of  currency  be  printed,  requiring  for  the 
purpose  over  61,000,000  sheets  of  paper. 

To  cover  any  further  orders  for  printing  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  issue  under  the  act  or  the  replacement  of 
notes  sent  in  as  unfit  for  circulation,  it  was  considered  that  about 

9.000. 000  sheets  additional  would  be  required.  L 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  therefore,  on  May  10  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress  an  estimate  for 
an  emergency  appropriation  to  provide  70,000,000  sheets  of  paper 
for  the  printing  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  however,  feels  that  if  part  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  $350,000,000  in  silver  certificates,  which  may 
be  retired  under  the  act,  is  to  be  replaced  by  United  States  notes,  a 
corresponding  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  number  of  sheets 
estimated  for  Federal  reserve  bank  notes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  asked,  therefore, 
that  request  be  made  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
charge  of  these  matters  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  propor- 
tion of  silver  certificates  which  would  probably  be  replaced  by 
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United  States  notes  and  by  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  and  that  his 
revised  estimate  for  sheets  of  distinctive  paper,  as  well  as  the  money 
necessary  to  provide  the  same,  be  proportioned  accordingly. 

May  10,  1918. 

The  Secketaky  of  the  Tkeashky. 

Sik:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman  Act,  and  as  directed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  or  requested  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  orders  have  been 
given  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for  the  printing  of  Federal  reserve 
bank  notes  as  follows : 


Denominations. 

Sheets. 

Amounts. 

Denominations. 

Sheets. 

Amounts. 

Ones 

50,000,000 
6, 250, 000 
5, 000, 000 
75, 000 

$200,000,000 
50,000,000 
100,000,000 
3, 000, 000 

Twenties 

6,000 

1,000 

8480,000 
200, 000 

Twos 

Fifties 

Fives 

Total 

61, 332, 000 

353, 680, 000 

Tens 

The  estimates  submitted  for  distinctive  paper  for  the  printing  of  Federal 
reserve  bank  notes  were  1,250,000  sheets  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  and  1,000,000 
sheets  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

In  view  of  the  orders  already  given  for  printing,  as  stated  above,  and  the 
probable  additional  orders  to  be  given  later,  it  is  evident  that  an  emergency 
appropriation  by  Congress  for  about  70,000,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  will 
be  necessary.  An  estimate  of  70,000,000  sheets  is  therefore  submitted. 

In  order  that  the  printing  of  Federal  reserve  bank  notes  for  issuance  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Pittman  Act  may  be  undertaken  promptly,  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  the  distinctive  paper  required,  as 
set  forth  above. 

Respectfully, 


Jno.  Skelton  Williams,  Comptroller. 


Tkeashky  Department, 
V/asMngton,  May  15,  1918. 

Dear  Me.  Comptroller  : I have  yours  of  the  10th  of  May,  in  which  you  submit 
an  estimate  for  70,000,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  for  printing  Federal  re- 
serve bank  notes  and  suggest  that  an  emergency  appropriation  therefor  be 
secured. 

In  this  connection  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  appropriation  for  dis- 
tinctive paper  for  United  States  securities  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  con- 
tained in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  12,  1917,  as  follows ; 

“ Distinctive  paper  for  United  States  securities ; For  distinctive  paper  for 
United  States  currency,  national-bank  currency,  and  Federal  reserve  bank  cur- 
rency, one  hundred  and  fifteen  million  five  hundred  thousand  sheets,  including 
transportation,  traveling,  mill,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  salaries  of  not 
exceeding  one  register,  two  assistant  registers,  five  counters,  five  watchmen,  and 
one  skilled  laborer,  and  expenses  of  officer  detailed  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, $521,865. 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  consolidate  the  stock  ac- 
counts of  di.stinctive  paper  for  United  States  currency  and  for  national-bank 
and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency,  same  to  be  held  for  issue  on  the  basis  of 
printing  authorized  by  Congress.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  not  at  present  any  statutory  restriction  on  the 
use  to  which  the  distinctive  paper  may  be  put.  Your  attention,  however,  is  in- 
vited to  the  appropriation  contained  in  the  same  act  for  the  Bureau  of  EngTav- 
ing  and  Printing,  which,  in  part,  reads  as  follows : 

“ For  the  work  of  engraving  and  printing,  exclusive  of  repay  work,  during 
the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  of  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
million  delivered  sheets  of  United  States  currency,  ten  million  delivered  sheets 
of  national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  currency,”  etc. 

Apparently  the  bureau  will  be  able  to  deliver  to  your  office  only  10,000,000 
sheets  of  bank  notes  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  For  the  next  fiscal  year 
the  estimate  submitted  by  the  department  upon  your  recommendation  is  for 
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13,000,000  sheets  to  be  delivered  to  your  office.  The  director  of  the  bureau  has 
submitted  a request  for  a modification  of  the  restriction  as  to  deliveries,  which, 
if  adopted  by  Congress,  will  provide  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  delivery  of  not 
exceeding  123,000,000  sheets  of  United  States  currency,  national-bank  notes,  and 
Federal  reserve  currency.  The  director  does  not  at  this  time  submit  an  esti- 
mate for  an  increased  appropriation  for  printing  Federal  reserve  bank  notes,  as 
it  is  impossible  now  to  state  what  increased  cost,  if  any,  will  be  entailed.  It  is 
possible  that  the  saving  in  printing  silver  certificates  will  almost  compensate 
for  the  additional  cost  incident  to  the  printing  of  bank  notes. 

In  any  event,  it  is  improbable  that  the  bureau  will  draw  any  great  amount 
of  paper  for  the  purpose  before  .July  1,  as  the  engraved  stock  will  not  be  avail- 
able much  before  that  time.  Doubtless  the  situation  will  develop  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  supply  of  distinctive  paper  is  ample  for  any 
immediate  requirements,  and  this  situation  will  continue  unless  Congress 
should  restrict  the  Secretary  in  the  use  of  this  paper.  As  indicated  above,  the 
paper  in  stock  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  authorized  by  law. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  above,  I do  not  think  it  now  necessary  to  submit 
an  estimate  for  an  additional  supply  of  paper.  If,  however,  you  do  not  agree 
with  me,  I shall  be  glad  to  reconsider  this  opinion. 

Respectfully, 

R.  C.  Leffingwell, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Hon.  John  Skelton  Williams, 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 


\ 


Tkeasury  Department, 
Washington,  May  15,  1918. 

Hon.  SwAGAR  Sherley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  : The  following  additional  statement  is  submitted 
showing  number  of  sheets  of  national-bank  currency  received  from  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  from  July  1,  1917,  to  May  13,  1918,  and  number  of 
sheets  in  vault  on  May  13,  1918,  as  requested  during  the  examination  of  Mr. 


Herndon,  of  the  Issue  Division  of  this  office : 

Pace  value. 

Number  of  sheets  received  from  bureau,  6,676,179 $232,  441,  200 

Number  of  sheets  in  vault  May  13,  1918,  8,360,249 348,  301,  260 


Respectfully, 


W.  J.  Fowler,  Deputy  Controller. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1918. 

DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 


(See  pp.  1862,  1868.) 

NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  G.  HERNDON,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  ISSUE 
OF  NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES,  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  for  the  current  year  10,000,000  sheets  for 
national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  currency,  and  you  are  ask- 
ing for  13,000,000  sheets  in  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Herndon.  I have  prepared  a statement  that  will  probably  give 
you  the  information  you  want.  It  shows  the  number  of  sheets  and 
the  face  value  of  the  notes  that  were  in  the  vault  on  July  1, 1916 ; the 
currency  received,  in  sheets  and  face  value,  from  the  bureau  since 
that  time,  and  the  amounts  issued,  both  in  sheets  and  face  value, 
since  that  time.  The  currency  issued  and  canceled  from  July  1, 1916, 
to  December  31,  1917,  was  13,265,835  sheets,  the  estimated  number 
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for  the  year  being  8,843,890  sheets.  The  currency  received  from  the 
bureau  from  July  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1917,  amounted  to 
10,920,915  sheets,  the  estimated  number  for  the  year  being  7,280,610 
sheets. 

There  were  issued  and  canceled  during  the  year  approximately 
8,843,890  sheets,  and  we  received  from  the  bureau  during  the  year 
approximately  7,280,610  sheets.  As  you  understand,  we  had  a large 
amount  of  currency  in  the  vaults  provided  under  the  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  Act,  and  we  have  been  using  up  that  supply,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  not  received  as  much  from  the  bureau  as  we  ordi- 
narily would.  The  vault  stock  is  being  reduced  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  the  balance  in  the  vault  on  July  1,  1916,  was  10,096,922 
sheets,  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  1917,  we  had  7,752,026  she^s. 

Mr.  Byknes.  This  statement  shows  that  on  December  31,  1917,  you 
had  in  the  vaults  7,752,026  sheets.  Now,  how  much  of  this  7,752,026 
sheets  do  you  expect  to  use  up  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Herndox.  Much  of  that  is  dead  timber  and  can  not  be  used 
at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Herndon.  For  instance,  we  have  over  two  hundred  thousand 
sheets  in  the  vault  for  each  of  two  banks  in  New  York.  One  of  the 
banks  has  withdrawn  all  of  its  bonds  and  has  no  circulation.  It  has 
deposited  lawful  money  for  the  retirement  of  its  circulation.  We 
had  over  six  million  dollars  of  currency  in  the  vaults  for  that  bank, 
and  you  can  not  count  that  as  available  for  issue.  Then,  the  other 
bank  has  $2,000,000  in  circulation  and  it  has  in  the  vaults  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  come  to  print  so  large  an  amount? 

Mr.  Herndon.  Under  the  Aldrich- Yreeland  Act  we  were  required 
to  have  50  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  each  national  bank. 
This  currency  was  printed  under  that  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  were  unable  to  work  it  off? 

Mr.  Herndon.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  work  it  off. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Herndon.  We  have  destroyed  since  the  national-bank  act 
went  into  effect  more  than  $340,000,000  of  new  currency,  the  loss 
falling  entirely  on  the  Government.  It  is  printed  under  the  law. 
When  a bank  fails,  goes  into  liquidation,  its  charter  is  extended,  or 
it  consolidates  with  another  bank,  all  of  the  currency  in  the  vaults 
for  that  bank  has  to  be  destroyed.  It  can  not  be  put  into  circulation 
at  all.  For  instance,  we  had  a case  not  long  ago  where  a bank  had 
nearly  190,000  sheets  of  currency  in  the  vaults  when  its  charter  was 
extended,  or  over  $6,000,000,  and  all  of  that  currency  was  canceled 
and  destroyed. 

I might  say,  in  regard  to  the  12,000,000  sheets  for  national-bank 
notes,  that  if  you  will  notice  on  my  statement  I estimated  for 
14,000,000  sheets  on  account  of  the  increase  in  fives  and  the  provision 
for  ones  and  twos. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  fives  and  in  ones  and 
twos? 

Mr.  Herndon.  Before  the  passage  of  this  recent  law  a bank  could 
have  only  one-third  of  its  circulation  in  fives  and  the  balance  in 
other  denominations.  Now  that  limitation  has  been  withdrawn  and 
the  bank  can  take  all  of  its  circulation  in  fives  if  it  sees  fit,  and  that, 
of  course,  will  increase  the  number  of  fives  that  are  issued.  With 
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]*eo’ard  to  ones  and  tAvos,  they  have  not  been  issued  siiu*e  1879,  but 
a law  has  been  recently  passed  authorizing  each  bank  to  take  out 
circvdation  in  ones  and  twos  to  the  amount  of  $25, ()()()  and  to  maintain 
that  circulation.  In  other  words,  as  fast  as  $500,  more  or  less,  in 
ones  or  twos  are  sent  in  for  redemption  and  destruction  we  have  to 
issue  neAv  currency  in  the  denominations  of  ones  and  twos  to  take 
the  place  of  those  destroyed,  keeping  the  circulation  all  the  time  up 
to  $25,000  if  the  bank  so  desires.  All  of  the  banks  have  not  done 
that.  Something  less  than  200  plates  have  been  ordered  u]a  to  the 
present  time  for  ones  and  twos. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a bank  increased  the  number  of  fives  it  issues,  it 
does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  a corresponding  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ones  and  tAvos? 

Mr.  Herndon.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  can  get  notes  in  that  denomination  up  to 
$25,000? 

Mr.  Herndon.  Yes,  sir.  A bank  with  $25,000  capital  might  take 
all  of  its  circulation  in  ones  and  twos  or  it  could  take  all  of  its 
circulation  in  fives  or  in  any  other  denomination  it  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  estimate  you  Avill  have  remaining  of 
the  7,752,026  sheets  that  you  had  in  the  vault  on  December  31,  1917, 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Herndon.  There  is  no  Avay  of  estimating  anything  of  that  sort 
that  I know  of. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  You  do  not  knoAv  to-day  Avhat  you  have? 

Mr.  Herndon.  Yes,  sir;  but  Ave  do  not  knoAv  the  total  number  of 
sheets.  The  number  of  sheets  from  each  plate  is  kept,  but  I have 
not  added  them.  We  know  the  amount  of  currency.  The  statement 
submitted  showed  number  of  sheets  and  face  AT^alue  as  of  the  31st  of 
December,  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  knoAv  the  number  of  sheets  you  have 
to-day? 

Mr.  Herndon.  No,  sir;  I would  not  knoAv  that  Avithout  adding  up 
the  number  of  sheets  from  each  plate.  We  do  not  keep  a grand  total 
of  the  number  of  sheets,  but  Avhenever  a statement  is  desired  Ave  can 
show  the  number  of  sheets  in  the  vaults. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  come  any  nearer  to  telling  the  number 
of  sheets  than  is  shown  by  this  statement  of  J anuary  1 ? 

Mr.  Herndon.  No,  sir;  not  without  adding  together  the  number 
of  sheets  from  each  plate.  Between  July  1,  1916,  and  December  31, 
1917,  we  issued  and  canceled  a net  difference  between  10,096,922 
sheets  and  7,752,026  sheets.  If  you  will  deduct  one  from  the  other 
that  Avill  giA^e  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheets  in  the  A^ault  for 
that  period.  The  vault  balance  is  increasing  somewhat  noAV  on  ac- 
count of  the  deposit  of  bonds  and  the  ordering  of  additional  cur- 
rency. Many  banks  are  putting  up  all  the  bonds  they  can  get  and 
increasing  their  circulation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I want  is  to  get  some  idea  of  whether  you  Avill 
use  the  balance  of  the  7,752,026  sheets  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Herndon.  The  amount  in  the  vault  is  usually  turned  over  once 
a year.  A great  deal  of  that  money  in  the  vault  can  not  be  used. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  can  come  anywhere  near  to  giving  the  informa- 
tion I have  asked  for,  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Herndon.  That  is,  the  number  of  sheets  in  the  vault  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Herndon.  I will  supply  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Please  supply  for  the  record  a statement  showing  the 
number  of  sheets  on  hand  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Herndon.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Out  of  the  10,000,000  you  had  this  year,  how  much 
did  you  get  and  how  much  was  issued  to  the  Federal  reserve  banks? 

Mr.  Herndon.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Federal  reserve. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  get  of  the  10,000,000  sheets  this 
year?  For  instance,  you  are  asking  for  13,000,000  next  year,  of  which 
you  will  get  12,000,000,  and  of  which  the  Federal  reserve  will  get 
1 ,000,000. 

Mr.  Herndon.  I show  that  up  to  the  1st  of  January  the  estimated 
number  we  received  during  the  year  was  7,280,610  sheets. 

yumher  of  sheets  and  face  value  of  currency  in  vault. 


Sheets. 

Face  value. 

Balance  in  vault,  July  1,  1916 . . 

10, 096, 922 
3, 783, 597 

$435, 548, 890 
141,141,370 

Received  from  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  July  1,  1916,  to  Fee.  31,  1916. . 
Total 

13, 880, 519 
4, 404, 898 

576,690,260 
167, 233,  750 

Currencj^  issued  and  canceled,  July  1,  1916,  to  Dec.  31,  1916.. 

Vault  balance,  Dec.  31,  1916. 

9,475, 621 
4,044,448 

409,  456, 510 
148, 421, 100 

Received  from  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  Jan.  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1917. . 
Issued  and  canceled,  Jan.  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1917 

13, 520, 069 
4, 684, 782 

557, 877,  610 
174,447,150 

Vault  balance,  Jime  30,  1917 

8, 835, 287 
3, 092, 870 

383, 430, 460 
110, 172, 900 

Received  fr  om  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  June  30, 1917,  to  Dec.  31, 1917. . 
Issued  and  canceled,  Jtme  30,  1917,  to  Dec.  31,  1917 

11, 928, 157 
4, 176, 155 

493, 603,360 
155,618,350 

Vault  balance,  Dec.  31,  1917 

7,  752, 026 

337, 985, 010 

Sheets. 

CiuTeney  issued  and  canceled  .Inly  1.  1916,  to  Dec.  .31,  1917 13,265,835 

Estimated  number  for  year 8,  843,  890 

Currency  received  from  bureau  July  1,  1916,  to  Dec.  31,  1917 10,  920,  915 

Estimated  number  for  year 7,  280,  610 


Estimated  number  of  sheets  required  for  fiscal  year  1919  on  account 
of  removal  of  restrictions  on  $5  notes  and  issues  of  ones  and  twos_  14,  000,  000 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1918. 

INTERALLIED  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  RESTORATION  AND  REEDUCATION  OF 

CRIPPLED  SOLDIERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BRECKINRIDGE  LONG,  THIRD  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Long,  you  have  an  estimate  for  $6,000  for  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  an 
interallied  institute  for  the  restoration  and  reeducation  of  crippled 
soldiers.  What  is  this  organization,  and  how  did  the  United  States 
become  a party  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  Long.  The  organization  was  formed  by  the  allied  group  of 
countries  in  Europe,  consequent  upon  the  great  number  of  wounded, 
and  to  it  were  delegated  representatives  from  the  various  countries 
to  confer  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  educating  and  reeducating  the 
cripples,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  work,  that  is,  the  work 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  doing  or  the  new  work  that  they 
might  be  educated  to  do.  The  United  States  Government  joined 
it  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  last  August.  The  humanitarian 
side  of  it  appealed  very  largely,  as  did  the  beneficent  results  that 
might  be  had  from  reeducating  those  men  who  should  be  physically 
incapacitated. 

There  have  been  several  conferences — one  in  Paris  in  August  and 
a conference  in  London,  and  there  is  going  to  be  another  conference. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  form  an  interallied  committee,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  powers  who  are  fighting  on  the  Western 
front,  to  have  a general  headquarters,  or  a general  committee  room, 
where  the  information  which  has  been  collected  in  the  various  hospi- 
tals as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  educating  these  men  may  be  made 
available — that  is,  where  all  such  information  can  be  collected  and 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  Governments  that  will  have  those 
crippled  men,  so  that  the  information  there  assembled  can  be  used  and 
sent  to  England,  Italy,  or  anywhere  else.  Each  Government  interested 
has  contributed  30,000  francs  toward  the  expense  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  headquarters.  That  amount  in  our  money  is  somewhere  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  We  have  been  asked  to  put  up 
our  quota.  The  War  Department  is  very  much  interested  in  it,  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  is  very  much  interested  in 
it.  The  War  Department  is  interested  because  it  has  original  charge 
of  the  cripples  at  the  base  hospitals,  and  of  the  men  immediately 
after  the  wounds  are  received.  The  State  Department  is  interested 
because  it  is  an  international  committee.  Naturally,  under  our  laws, 
we  feel  an  interest  in  it.  The  Navy  Department  is  interested  in  it, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  interested,  and  also,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  They  are  all  represented  by  persons  whom  they  have 
designated  on  the  other  side  to  represent  them  at  this  conference. 
The  Eed  Cross  is  interested,  and  also  the  Kockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  several  other  such  organizations. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1918. 

FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  P.  MUNROE,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  AND 
MR.  CHARLES  E.  ALDEN,  CHIEF  CLERK. 

RENT  OF  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  in  House  Document  No. 
1059  for  $5,250  for  rent  of  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  located  now? 
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Mr.  Mitxeoe.  In  the  Ouray  Building,  at  805  G Street. 

The  ChaipvMax.  lYhat  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Muxeoe.  The  same  rate  as  this. 

The  Chaie^iax.  Mhat  rate  is  it  and  what  space  do  you  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Muxeoe.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  square 
leet,  at  a rate  of  $1,158. 

The  Chaie^iax.  Mhat  do  you  get  for  that  tremendously  high 
rate  ? 

]\Ir.  Muxeoe.  Me  get  everything — janitor  service,  light,  and  heat. 

The  Chaiemax.  How  many  rooms  have  you? 

Mr.  Mvxeoe.  Xineteen  rooms. 

The  CHAIE3IAX.  Is  that  the  best  planning  you  can  do  for  next 
year  ? 

Mr.  Muxeoe.  Me  did  try  over  and  over  again. 

The  Chaiemax.  Mhen  (lid  you  try — back  in  the  days  of  conges- 
tion, before  a great  many  buildings  were  given  up  by  the  Gov- 
ermnent  ? 

Mr.  Mvxeoe.  That  is  the  best  rate  we  have  been  able  to  find  any- 
where. • 

The  Chaiemax.  Mhen  did  you  make  your  inquiries  ? 

Mr.  Mhxeoe.  The  inquiries  were  made  within  the  last  three 
months. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  is  so  indefinite  as  to  mean  nothing.  Has 
anybody  really  undertaken  within  the  last  30  days,  in  view  of  the 
buildings  that  the  Government  is  putting  up.  to  ascertain  what  space 
is  going  to  be  released  and  what  terms  could  be  obtained,  or  have 
you  just  assumed  that  you  were  going  to  stay  where  you  were? 

^Ir.  Aldex.  Mithin  the  last  30  days  no  inquiries  were  made. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  means  nothing,  because  the  situation  has 
changed  very  recently.  The  old  situation  in  that  regard  has  changed. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  put  up  these  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Does  this  rate  include  heat,  light,  and  janitor 
service  ? 

Mr.  Muxeoe.  Yes.  sir:  everything. 

The  Chaiemax.  Mhat  reason  is  there  for  requiring  19  rooms? 
How  many  people  have  you  ? 

^Ir.  ]\Ii:xEOE.  Seventy-five. 

The  Chaiemax.  Mhat  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  MrxEOE.  They  are  running  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  we  are  in  correspondence  with  all  of  the  States, 
carrying  on  the  work  of  development. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  have  one  of  those  indefinite  funds  under 
which  you  are  answerable  to  nobody  ? 

• Mr.  Muxeoe.  Me  have  a fund  of  S2 00.000.  and  out  of  that  fund 

The  Chaiemax  (interposing).  That  makes  you  answerable  to  no- 
body. and  you  do  not  have  to  come  before  Congi’ess  to  explain  your 
activities. 

Mr.  MirxmoE.  Me  have  published  a number  of  reports,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  them  to  the  committee. 

The  Chaiemax.  Me  do  not  get  our  information  from  such  reports, 
but  we  get  it  through  cross-examinations. 

Mr.  Mhxeoe.  I would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  have  a statement  from  you  as  to 
what  sort  of  organization  you  have,  and  Avhat  is  the  work  that  re- 
quires that  organization.  * 

Mr.  MuNiioE.  One  of  the  things  that  has  been  placed  on  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  bill,  is  the  training 
of  mechanics  and  technicians  in  evening  schools  for  work  in  the 
Army.  There  are  a number  of  such  men,  and  we  are  training  them 
for  this  service.  It  takes  quite  a number  of  people  to  handle  all  that. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  schools  have  you  created,  or  how  many 
men  are  engaged  in  that  work? 

Mr.  Munroe.  There  are  about  600  of  those  schools  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States  carrying  on  evening  school  work  for  the  train- 
ing of  men  in  the  Army  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  established  600  schools  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir;  evening  schools. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  on  account  of  them,  or  avIio 
pays  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  instruction  in  these  evening  schools  is  paid  for  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  the  State  paying  the  other  half,  or  the  locality  paying 
the  other  half,  and  the  State  or  locality  provides  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment, etc.  The  law  permits  us  only  to  pay  salaries.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  work  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  under  which 
we  are  dealing  with  the  48  States. 

NUMBER  or  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  75  clerks  now? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Not  75  cerks,  but  75  employees. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  clerks  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  The  organization  is,  of  course,  the  board  itself,  and 
then  the  director.  There  are  5 assistant  directors  and  14  regional 
agents.  The  regional  agents  have  headquarters,  but  they  come  back 
to  Washington  frequently  for  conferences.  The  rest  of  them  are  re- 
search assistants,  stenographers,  and  clerks  of  various  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  I Avish  you  would  furnish  for  the  record  a com- 
plete roster  of  your  organization,  showing  the  salaries  you  are  paying 
and  the  duties  your  employees  are  performing. 

Mr.  Munroe.  I will  do  so. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  folloAvs :) 

Duties  and  Salaries  of  Members  and  Staff  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  composed  of  the  following 
members : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (chairman). 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A representative  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests. 

A representative  of  agricultural  interests. 

A representative  of  labor  interests. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  positions  of  the  board,  with  a brief  description 
of  the  duties  of  each  and  the  nnmber  of  persons  employed  in  each  position, 
followed  by  a statement  of  salaries  paid : 

Director — Duties : To  make  recommendations  to  the  board  on  matters  of 
principle  and  policy  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  act,  in  the 
establishing  of  minimum  standards  for  vocational  training,  and  in  approving 
of  the  plans  of  the  separate  States  for  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  under  the 
act ; to  execute  the  decisions  of  the  board ; to  recommend  suitable  persons  as 
employees ; to  organize  the  office  and  field  work  of  the  board ; to  inspect, 
through  the  force  of  the  board,  the  expenditures  of  Federal  moneys  allotted  to 
the  States ; to  confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  States  concerning  their 
plans  or  policies  for  the  use  of  Federal  moneys ; to  have  made  for  the  board 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  regarding  vocational  education ; and  to  do 
as  executive  officer  of  the  board  all  such  things  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
that  the  board  may  discharge  properly  the  various  duties  with  which  it  is 
charged  under  the  act. 

Secretary — Duties:  To  make  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  and  its 
several  committees ; to  keep  record  of  all  official  acts  of  the  board ; to  certify 
all  allotments  to  States  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and,  in  addition,  to 
act  as  secretary  to  the  director. 

Assistant  directors  for  agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  home- 
economics  education,  commercial  education — Duties:  To  serve  as  heads  of  the 
divisions  of  agricultural,  commercial,  home  economics,  and  industrial  education ; 
to  make  recommendations  as  to  matters  of  principle  and  policy  involved  in 
carrying  out  work  in  their  respective  fields  and  to  execute  such  decisions  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  board ; to  recommend  suitable  persons 
for  employment  in  the  division ; to  organize  the  office  and  field  work  of  their 
respective  divisions ; to  direct  the  work  of  office  and  field  employees ; to  inspect 
through  field  agents  the  expenditure  of  Federal  moneys  in  their  respective 
fields ; to  confer  with  the  States  regarding  plans  and  changes  in  plans  for  the 
use  of  Federal  moneys  in  their  respective  fields  ; to  make  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  regarding  the  work  of  their  respective  fields  and,  as  assistants  to 
the  director,  do  all  things  necessary  to  discharge  in  their  respective  fields  what 
the  law  requires  the  board  to  perform. 

Assistant  director  for  research. — Duties : To  make  recommendations  for  the 
appointment  of  all  expert,  technical,  and  clerical  assistants  required  in  his 
division  as  regular  or  special  employees  from  time  to  time ; to  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  office  staff  and  board  such* subjects  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion as  he  may  deem  advisable ; to  make,  through  the  division,  such  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  as  the  board  may  determine ; to  organize  and  direct 
the  office  and  field  force  of  the  division ; to  have  all  such  reports  properly 
edited,  printed  in  appropriate  form,  indexed,  and  distributed ; to  work  out  and 
execute  after  their  approval  by  the  board  plans  of  cooperation  in  the  making 
of  such  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  between  the  different  divisions  of 
the  board  and  between  the  research  division  of  the  board  and  other  Govern- 
ment departments  and  bureaus. 

Special  {field)  agents  for  agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  home 
economics. — Duties : To  conduct,  under  their  respective  assistant  directors  as 
chiefs,  the  work  of  the  board  in  their  respective  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country  ; to  organize  these  regional  offices ; to  inspect  the  use  of  Federal 
moneys  under  the  act  by  State  boards  for  vocational  education : to  cooperate, 
when  requested,  with  State  boards  and  their  representatives  in  the  working 
out  of  plans  and  policies  for  the  separate  States  of  the  region ; to  make  studies, 
investigations,  and  reports  on  general  or  special  subjects  in  their  respective 
vocational  fields ; and  to  do  all  things  necessary  as  regional  representatives  of 
the  board  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  decisions  of  the  board  under  the  act. 

Special  agent  for  tuoman’s  trades  and  industries. — Duties:  To  make  special 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports  in  the  field  of  woman’s  industrial  or  trade 
education ; to  assist  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  when  requested,  in 
the  establishment  of  principles  and  policies  for  such  education,  and  of  local 
schools  or  classes  for  such  education  ; to  inspect  the  indutrial  and  trade  training 
for  women  carried  on  by  such  boards,  and  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  for  the 
same ; to  promote,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  day,  part-time,  and  even- 
ing classes  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  and  trade  education  for  girls  and  women. 

Special  agtnt  for  mar  training  (3). — Duties:  To  ascertain  the  needs  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  mechanics  and  technicians  among  the  conscripted  men ; to 
assist  in  the  working  out  of  proper  courses  of  study  for  the  instruction  of 
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mechanics  and  teclmicians  in  day  and  evenihg  classes ; to  prepare  plans  for 
giving  instruction  to  conscripted  men  in  part-time  and  evening  classes  at  home 
before  going  to  camp ; to  work  out  plans  of  cooperation  and  inspection  with 
State  boards  for  vocational  education  in  the  use  of  public  moneys  for  such 
classes ; to  arrange  a system  of  recoi-ds  and  reporting  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  training  and  placement  in  the  Army  of  conscripted  men  so  trained. 

These  classes  are  operated  as  extension  classes  for  the  benefit  of  conscripted 
men  resident  at  the  places  and  in  the  States  where  trained  and  are  carried 
on  under  section  11  of  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education.  The 
research  work  in  connection  therewith  has  been  performed  under  section  6 of 
the  act  providing  for  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  on  the  subject  of 
vocational  education. 

Special  agent  in  the  research  department  for  the  study  and  investigation  of 
technical  courses  in  occupations,  and  the  preparation  of  special  courses  therein, 
as  provided  in  section  6 of  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 

Special  agent  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  demand  of  foreign  trade  as 
it  relates  to  commercial  education  and  the  formulation  of  courses  of  study 
preparing  persons  for  service  in  such  trade,  as  provided  for  in  section  6 of 
the  act. 

Specialists  in  reeducation  of  crippled  soldiers  and  sailors  and  occupational 
therapy  (.^)  .—Duties : To  make  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  regarding 
vocational  education  under  section  6 of  the  act,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  problems  of  the  disabled  soldier  and  sailor  and  the  victim  of  industry. 

Statistician. — Duties : To  compute  the  amounts  of  allotments  to  the  States 
of  the  several  funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  to  perform  all  work  of  a statistical  character  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

Editor. — Duties : Editing,  proof  reading,  and  the  preparation  for  the  printer 
of  all  publications,  forms,  circular  letters,  and  other  material  for  general  cir- 
culation published  by  the  board. 

Legal  adviser. — Duties : To  answer  questions  of  law  submitted  for  his  opinion 
as  they  from  time  to  time  arise  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  board ; to 
communicate  these  opinions  to  the  board  for  its  final  decision ; to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  interpretations  and  policies  from  the  legal  standpoint;  to 
prepare  digests  of  the  decisions  and  interpretations  of  the  Federal  board ; and 
to  make  studies,  investigations,  and  reports  regarding  the  legislation  of  the 
States  and  the  decisions  and  policies  of  State  boards  for  vocational  education. 

Chief  clei'k. — Duties : General  executive  supervision  of  clerical  force  of  the 
board,  the  making  of  appointments,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Duties  similar 
to  those  of  other  chief  clerks  in  Government  establishments. 

Disbursing  officer. — Duties : The  keeping  of  accounts  connected  with  expendi- 
tures against  the  administrative  fund  of  the  board,  the  use  of  the  Federal 
moneys  allotted  to  the  separate  States  under  the  act,  and  the  preparation  of 
such  statements  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  as  to  the  status  of  the  funds 
of  the  board  or  of  those  allotted  to  the  various  States  under  the  act  for  the 
promotion  of  vocational  education. 

Printing  clerk. — Duties:  The  handling  of  requisitions  for  printing,  proof 
reading,  and  the  supervision  of  mimeograph,  addressograph,  and  similar  dupli- 
cating-machine work  of  the  board. 

Librarian  and  bibliographer. 

Clerk  in  charge  of  mails  and  files  (appointed  as  stenographer  and' type- 
writer). 

Assistant  to  clerk  in  charge  of  mails  and  files  (appointed  as  stenographer 
and  typewu-iter). 

Linguist,  translator,  bibliographei',  and  general  research  work  (appointed  as 
stenographer  and  typewriter). 

Bookkeeper  (appointed  as  clerk). 

Stenographers  and  typewriters. — Eleven  in  Washington  office,  five  in  regional 
offices. 

Clerks  (3). — Duties:  Two  assigned  to  ^vork  on  compilation  of  mailing  lists; 
one  assigned  to  stenographic  and  typewriting  work. 

Telephone  operator. 

Unskilled  laborers  {2). — Duties:  Errand  and  porter  work,  handling  supplies 
in  stock  rooin,  and  relief  work  on  telephone. 

Skilled  laborers  (temporarily  employed  as  needs  require).  Duties:  Folding, 
sealing,  and  addressing  publications  of  the  board. 
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Designations  and  salaries. 


Salary. 

Total. 

Members  of  board  (7): 

3 

$5,000 

$15,000 

10,000 
2, 500 

Assistant  directors  (6): 

3 

5,000 

4.500 

3.500 

15,000 

9,000 

2 

1 , 

3,500 

Special  agents  (20); 

4 

3.500 
3,000 

2.500 

14.000 

33.000 

10.000 
1,800 

11  

4 

1 

1,800 

Statistician  and  witer 

3,000 

2,760 

Chief  clerk 

Disbursing  officer 

2,500 

Legal  adviser  

2,500 

Editor 

2,500 

1,575 

Printing  clerk 

Librarian i 

1,400 

•Clerks  (4); 

1 

1, 650 

3 

1,200 

3,600 

Stenographers  and  typewTiters: 

12 

1,400 

16,800 

1,260 

7,200 

1 

6 

1,200 

Telephone  operator  

840 

Unskilled  laborers  (2): 

1 

840 

1 

720 

Number  of  persons,  68.  Aggregate  salary  per  annum,  5162,945. 


Mr.  Munroe.  It  has  been  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  employ 
temporary  help  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  diem.  Five  himclred  and  forty 
dollars  has  been  expended  np  to  May  15,  1918,  for  this  purpose,  which 
amount  is  not  included  in  aggregate  salary  mentioned  above. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  19  rooms? 

Mr.  Munroe,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  floor  space  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  4,525  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  on  continuing  that  amount 
of  space  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  inadequate,  but  we  will  get  along 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  inadequate  ? 

^Ir.  Munroe.  Because  we  are  badly  crowded,  especially  the  steno- 
graphic force.  The  desks  are  absolutely  close  together  and  there  is 
hardly  room  to  move  around. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  inquiry,  you  say,  within  the  last 
30  days  touching  rents  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  some  employees  being  engaged  in  re- 
search work.  What  is  the  character  of  the  research  work  you  are 
carrying  on? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Under  the  law  we  are  required  to  carry  on  research 
work  in  the  matter  of  vocational  education  and  we  have  already  pub- 
dished  13  or  14  bulletins  covering  different  phases  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  them  being  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  mechanics  and  technicians  for  the  war  service.  That  was  done  at 
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the  request  of  the  War  Department.  There  is  in  them  a description 
or  detailed  statement  of  what  you  might  call  the  unit  system  of  train- 
ing men  in  the  first  draft  for  taking  up  blacksmithiiig,  for  instance, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  retraining 
of  crippled  soldiers,  we  have  published  two  rather  large  bulletins 
covering  that  phase. 

PRINTING. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  How"  do  you  meet  your  printing  expenditures? 

Mr.  Munroe.  Out  of  the  $200,000  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  take  over  the  training  and 
education  of  soldiers? 

Mr.  Munroe.  There  is  a bill  in  Congress  to  that  effect.  It  was  not 
done  at  our  solicitation,  but  was  put  in  by  the  administration. 

The  Cpiairman.  Is  that  statement  quite  accurate?  Was  it  not  at 
your  solicitation  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  that  you  did  it  personally,  but  did 
you  not  clearly  indicate  a desire  to  have  that  work  under  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Munroe.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  we  took  part  in  a confer- 
ence of  the  parties  interested,  and  advocated  a bill  in  which  there 
would  be  a representative  board,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Treasury,  one  from  the  Labor  Department, 
and  one  from  our  board.  That  Avas  changed  by  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  changed  by  the  administration. 
Who  changed  it? 

Mr.  Munroe.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  put  in  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Who  functioned  on  it? 

Mr.  Munroe.  I do  not  know  the  details  of  it,  but  it  Avas  put  in  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1918. 
WASHINGTON  BARRACKS  BUILDINGS. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEIG.  GEN.  FREDERIC  V.  ABBOT,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  General,  I understand  that  you  wish  to  withdraw 
some  estimates? 

Gen.  Abbot.  The  Quartermaster  General  has  three  items  here  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  for  Washington  Barracks  buildings.  The  first 
item  is  one  of  $60,000,  and  it  covers  Avhat  Congress  appropriated 
$55,000  for  in  the  act  of  May  12,  1917.  It  is  a duplication.  Then, 
they  have  on  the  same  page  an  estimate  of  $30,750  for  an  engineers’ 
stable,  and  for  that  we  got  $20,000  under  the  act  of  May  12,  1917, 
which  AAull  be  enough  for  Avhat  Ave  Avant.  The  third  item  is  for  the 
construction  of  bachelor  engineer  quarters,  the  estimate  being. 
$125,000.  We  had  intended  to  put  in  an  estimate  of  $85,000  for  that 
building,  but  we  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  ask  for  it. 
We  have  the  site,  but  it  is  now  covered  Avith  tents,  and  we  do  not 
want  the  money  for  that  building  at  this  time. 
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The  Chairman.  How  does  this  occur? 

Gen.  Abbot.  I have  not  the  slightest  idea.  In  our  Book  of  Esti- 
mates we  have  a remark,  “ Xo  estimates  submitted  for  1919,”  and  how 
this  got  to  you  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  happens  to  be  a pronounced  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  a good  many  estimates  come  to  Congress. 

Gen.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir ; but  it  is  not  our  fault.  I do  not  know  where 
they  started.  W e want  to  take  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  These  probably  were  estimates  submitted  the 
year  before,  and  the  estimates  department  never  checked  them  to 
see  whether  they  had  been  appropriated  for,  or  they  never  made  any 
inquiries  of  the^Engineers’  Office,  and  just  resubmitted  them. 

Gen.  Abbot.  That  may  be  where  they  came  from.  I do  not  know 
why  they  are  here,  but  we  do  not  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


Friday,  May  3,  1918. 

OFFICE  OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  A.  MITCHELL  PAL1\IEII,  ALIEN  PROPERTY 

CUSTODIAN. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  there  is  an  estimate  for  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian’s  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1919,  found  in  House  Document  No.  10T3,  submitted  by  you  as  of 
April  26,  1918,  for  $1,017,750.  This  estimate  is  in  lieu  of  one  previ- 
ously submitted  in  House  Document  No.  998. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Before  taking  up  the  budget  side  of  the  matter, 
perhaps  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  touching  some  action,  if  any, 
that  has  been  had  liy  you  under  the  provision  of  law  that  was  carried 
in  the  recent  deficiency  act,  and  which  modified  the  fourth  paragraph 
of  section  12  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  sale  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  over  the  alien  prop- 
erty coming  into  his  possession.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  a state- 
ment as  to  what  has  been  done  and  is  contemplated  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  first  thing  we  found  necessary  after  the  amend- 
ment which  applied  to  all  property  taken  over  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
3rty  Custodian  was  passed  was  to  get  an  Executive  order  permit- 
ting private  sales  to  be  made  of  small  items  of  property.  We  have 
taken  over  businesses  which  have  brought  in  several  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  property  which  can  only  be'  disposed  of  in  small 
or  comparatively  small  lots.  I asked  the  President  to  give  me  an 
Executive  order  permitting  the  private  sale  of  commodities  where 
the  value  of  the  commodities  did  not  exceed  $10,000,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  best  be  sold  at  private  sale,  and  to  better  advantage 
in  the  markets  near  where  the  purchasers  lived.  We  have  not  yet 
actually  sold  under  that  provision  any  of  the  larger  properties  in 
this  country  which  it  is  contemplated  that  we  shall  sell.  Those 
which  we  do  contemplate  selling  are  one  of  the  two  general  classes 
of  property  wffiich  come  to  us.  The  enemy  investments  in  this 
country  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds:. First,  the  investments  here 
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of  the  individual  German  subject  wlio  has  no  connection  with  tlie 
great  industrial,  hnancial,  and  political  powers  of  the  enemy  coun- 
rry.  Those  are  investments  comi)aratively  small  in  amount  and 
generalh’  in  our  great  transportation  and  industrial  companies,  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  are  in  no  case  sufficient  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  American  corporations  or  to  be  any  menace  to  the  American 
control  of  the  corporations.  As  to  those  investments,  I conceive  our 
duty  to  be  plain,  and  we  shall  not  disturb  them.  We  will  take  over 
the  securities,  retain  them  in  our  custody,  or  put  them  in  the  charge 
of  banks  or  trust  companies  as  depositories,  and  collect  the  income 
therefrom,  depositing  that  income  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  where  it  will  be  invested  in  Government  bonds,  and  holding 
the  securities  for  such  disposition  at  the  end  of  the  war  as  Congress 
shall  determine. 

There  is,  however,  a second  class  of  enemy  investments  in  this 
country — the  investments  made  by  the  great  financial,  industrial,  and 
commercial  powers  of  the  enemy  countries,  especially  of  Germany. 
Those  investments  are  frequently  in  a business  which  is  either  sub- 
sidized by  the  German  Government  or  fostered  and  financed  by  the 
imperial  banks  in  close  affiliation  with  the  German  Government. 
They  are  investments  in  what  amounts  to  American  branches  of  great 
German  concerns. 

hTow,  these  industries  are  generally  developed  in  the  following 
manner,  and  from  my  observations  I can  now  picture  what  has  been 
happening  in  this  country  for  the  past  generation : A great  German 
industry  grows  to  the  point  where  it  is  too  large  or  is  big  enough 
to  break  the  bounds  of  its  own  country  and  must  develop  in  other 
places.  A young  man  goes  through  a university,  is  trained  in  the 
business,  gets  some  schooling  in  the  countingroom  or  factory  of  the 
concern,  and  is  sent  over  to  New  York  to  open  a sales  agency.  He 
develops  his  sales  agency  until  it  gets  to  be  a big  business,  selling 
the  products  of  the  German  house.  Finally,  to  avoid  tariff  duties  or 
for  some  other  reason,  he  will  build  a factory  over  here  to  make  the 
same  or  a product  kindred  to  that  which  is  made  abroad.  That  man 
becomes  an  American  citizen,  marries  an  American  wife,  and  be- 
comes a good  American,  or  at  least,  a good  American  while  we  are 
at  peace.  He  forms  an  American  corporation,  and  gives  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  to  his  uncles,  cousins,  sisters,  and  aunts,  who  gen- 
erally run  the  great  industry  in  Germany  as  a family  enterprise,  and 
he  retains  a minority  interest  over  here,  becoming  the  American 
stockholder  in  the  American  corporation,  which,  however,  is  owned 
by  the  German  capital  which  built  it.  That  process  is  just  as  common 
as  can  be  all  over  this  country  and  all  over  our  insular  possessions. 

All  over  our  insular  possessions  there  are  great  industries  built  up 
in  exactly  that  wvay.  Now,  it  is  my  idea  that  under  this  power  of 
sale  granted  by  Congress  as  an  amendment  to  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill,  those  are  dhe  classes  of  business  in  which  we  ought  to  sell  the 
enemy  interests  to  Americans  in  order  that  Americans  may  run  the 
businesses  for  American  profit  solely,  and  in  order  that  the  Ger- 
man grip  upon  American  industry  and  commerce  shall  be  forever 
divorced.  I have  sometimes  called  it  Germany’s  industrial  army  on 
American  soil.  I believe  it  was  planted  here  craftily  and  shrewdly 
by  the  German  Empire  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a big  power 
in  its  hands  to  control  American  sentiment,  so  as  to  keep  America 
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out  of  the  Avar  AA^hen  the  day  should  come  Avhen  Germany  proposed 
to  carry  out  her  plan  of  world  conquest,  or,  if  it  failed  in  that, 
that  it  AA’ould  be  sufficient  to  be  a powerful  ally  to  the  German  Empire 
in  our  very  midst.  Consequently,  Ave  are  going  to  undertake  to  put 
those  industries  in  real  American  hands.  There  is  this  further  con- 
► sideration : If  AA^e  do  otlierAAUse,  or  if  we  simj)ly  take  over  the  enemy 
stock  in  those'  American  corporations  and  hold  the  stock  and  put  the 
returns  in  the  Treasury  and  account  for  them  sometime  in  the  future 
10  the  oAAmers,  I AAmuld  find  myself  in  the  position  of  operating, 
through  the  directors  appointed  b}^  me  in  those  corporations,  those 
businesses  at  tremendous  profits.  So  far  as  I knoAA^,  there  is  only 
one  German  concern  in  America  that  is  not  profitable,  and  that  is 
a cement  companjL 

As  eA'erybod}'  knoAA’s,  the  cement  business  is  at  a Ioay  ebb.  But 
everything  else  makes  enormous  profits,  and  they  are  generally  profits 
arising  out  of  the  A’ery  war  conditions  for  Avhich  their  owners  are 
responsible.  To  mj  mind  it  Avould  be  unconscionable  and  immoral 
for  us  to  pile  up  those  enormous  profits  groAving  out  of  Avar  condi- 
tions and  alloAv  them  to  go  back  to  the  real  owners  after  the  war  is 
over.  I think  they  ought  to  be  in  American  hands.  Therefore  we 
propose  to  sell  them  to  American  people.  As  I say,  Ave  liaAx  not  sold 
an}'  of  them  as  yet,  because  the  job  of  doing  that  is  much  bigger  than 
it  looks  to  be.  There  is  the  question  of  title  that  must  be  thrashed 
out  and  there  are  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  this  act  was 
not  drawn  originally  with  the  idea  in  contemplation  of  the  sale  of 
these  great  properties.  The  act  does  not  give  us  the  kind  of  control 
that  Ave  ought  to  have  in  order  to  smoothly  convert  these  enemy  prop- 
erties into  American  properties.  Yet  Ave  are  working  on  plans  in 
regard  to  these  great  enemy  properties  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Avhere  we  haA^e  sold  many,  and  in  the  continental  United  States. 
IVe  have  sold  a good  many  of  those  properties  in  the  Philippines. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  ACQUIRE  TITLE  TO  DOCKS,  PIERS,  AVAREHOUSES, 

AVHARA^ES,  ETC. 

( See  p.  1900. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  the  same  deficiency  act  carried  an 
authorization  to  the  President  to  acquire  “ title  to  the  docks,  piers, 
warehouses,  AvharA^es,  and  terminal  equipment  and  facilities  on  the 
Hudson  Eiver  now  owned  by  the  Xorth  German  Lloyd  Dock  Co.  and 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  Terminal  & XaAugation  Co.,  tAvo  cor- 
porations of  the  State  of  XeAv  Jersey,  if  he  shall  deem  it  necessary 
for  the  national  security  and  defense.”  What,  if  anything,  has  been 
done  looking  to  the  exercise  of  that  authority  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  stock  of  those  two  American  corporations  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and  he  has  chosen 
directors  representing  him  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  both  companies. 
Those  directors  haA^e  passed,  or  are  about  to  pass — I do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  passed  yet  or  not — a resolution  conveying  the 
dock  properties  to  the  United  States  at  a figure  to  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined, and  that  figure  is  now  being  arrUed  at  by  the  President,  Avho 
has  appointed  tAvo  gentlemen  as  appraisers — former  Goal  Fielder,  of 
Yew  Jersey,  and  former  Attorney  General  Wilson,  of  Yew  Jersey — 
who  Avill  make  an  appraisement  of  these  properties  and  fix  the  price 
that  the  President  ought  to  pay  for  them;  and  when  that  price  is 
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fixed  a conveyance  will  be  made  to  the  Government  and  the  money 
will  be  paid  by  the  President  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  and 
the  corporation  will  then  be  dissolved  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

The  CiTATR]MAN.  If  I niulcrstand  you,  then,  the  corporations,  as 
now  represented  through  the  directors  of  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, have  elected  to  sell  tlie  property  to  the  United  States  and 
upon  an  appraisal  being  made  the  property  wdll  be  sold  for  the  })rice 
that  may  be  thus  agreed  on  as  a fair  price  for  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  a fair  and  adequate  price. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  money  will  then  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  and  will  be  held  by  the  Alien  Property  Curtodian  in  the 
Treasury  to  aivait  such  distribution  as  Congress  shall  determine 
after  the  war? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

salaries  of  permanent  and  TEMPORxiRY  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  1(S91.) 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  contemplates  $1,017,750,  and  a gen- 
eral detail  undertakes  to  separate  the  estimate  into  certain  subheads 
under  the  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  OlRce,  a salary  list  of  $850,000 
for  permanent  employees  and  $13,500  for  temporary  employees. 

Mr.  Plmer.  Yes.  May  I say  that  these  estimates,  divided  between 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  Office — that  means  the  executive 
office  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  himself — and  the  five  bureaus 
into  which  I have  divided  the  organization,  are  based  upon  our  ex- 
perience since  we  started,  approximately  November  1,  taking  into 
account  the  necessary  growth  to  meet  our  constantly  swelling  and 
growing  business.  We  will  have  received,  by  an  allotment  from  the 
appropriation  made  in  the  trading-wdth-the-enemy  act  and  by  the 
deficiency  appropriation  made  by  Congress,  up  to  Juty  1,  1918,  the 
sum  of  $105,000. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  received  $50,000  from  the  President’s 
appropriation  for  national  security  and  defense.  I had  to  ask  him 
for  some  of  that  in  order  to  meet  my  pay  roll  before  this  urgent 
deficiency  bill  became  a law.  However,  all  of  that  $50,000  has  not 
been  expended,  and  up  to  July  1 it  will  have  cost  us  approximately 
$150,000  to  operate.  On  that  basis  Ave  figure  it  will  cost  us  $1,000,000 
to  operate  during  the  entire  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  On  the  1st 
of  April  were  carrying  112  persons  on  our  pay  roll,  at  an  aggre- 
gate salary  of  $577,635,  and  that  has  somewhat  increased  since. 
May  I say  why  Ave  have  to  hai^e  that  many  people? 

REPORTS  AND  VALUE  OF  ENEMY  PROPERTY. 

Approximately  20,000  formal  reports  of  enemy  property  have 
been  filed  with  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Those  reports  will 
develop  at  least  19,000  separate  trust  estates,  if  Ave  recognize  each 
one  as  a trust,  and  I must  be,  therefore,  19,000  kinds  of  a trustee 
with  respect  to  them.  We  haA^e  actually  taken  into  our  hands,  and 
are  managing  and  administering  as  trust  estates,  over  7,000  estates, 
aggregating  $325,000,000.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  ships  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  which 
w^ere  seized  by  the  GoA^ernment  under  another  act  of  Congress  and 
which  will  eventualiy  be  charged  up  in  these  trust  estates.  Assum- 
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iiig  that  they  are  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140,000,000,  it  means 
that  up  to  now  we  haA^e  actual^  taken  over  $465,000,000  worth  of 
property. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  stating  that  value,  are  you  stating  the  alien- 
enemy  ownership  or  the  total  valuation  of  the  properties  you  have 
taken  over  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.-  Only  the  enemy  interests  in  the  properties ; but  I am 
stating  the  value,  generally  speaking,  as  fixed  by  the  person  who  had 
the  control  or  custody  of  the  property  in  this  country,  and  who  made 
a report  to  us,  and  whom  we  call  the  reporter,  which  A^alue  is  subject 
to  adjustment  by  us  after  appraisement,  because  we  are  making  an 
appraisal  of  all  these  properties.  So  you  Avill  see  I still  haA^e  about 
12,000  cases  which  have  been  reported  to  me  and  which  are  Avithin  my 
grasp,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  actually  entered  upon  my  books, 
because  to  do  this  work  takes  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  as  to  the  A^alue  of  which  you  haA^e  no  definite 
information  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  definite  information,  but  I think  I am  perfectly 
safe  in  saying  that  those  estates  Avould  represent  $300,000,000,  so  that 
I estimate  there  will  be  $700,000,000  or  $8,000,000  Avorth  of  this 
enemy  property  in  my  hands  within  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
There  are  men  in  my  office  Avho  estimate  it  Avill  be  a billion  dollars, 
but  I should  sa.y  that  a conservative  estimate  Avould  be  $700,000,000 
or  $800,000,000.  It  is  necessary  for  us,  in  the  administration  of  these 
estates,  to  employ  a f)retty  large  force,  and  I apprehend  that  our 
organization  will  grow,  necessarily,  to  some  extent  during  the  next 
year.  I find  that  about  75  or  80  per  cent  of  all  this  business  centers 
in  New  York,  and  I haA^e  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  take 
offices  in  New  York.  I haAx  rented  a floor  in  a building  on  Forty- 
second  Street  and  there  I propose  to  put  a considerable  part  of  my 
force,  which  is  now  scattered  in  A^arious  places  in  New  York. 

NEAV  YORK  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  moving  practically  all  of  your 
force  to  NeAv  York? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  no;  I contemplate  having  OA^er  in  New  York  a 
small  replica  of  my  Washington  home  office.  We  liaA^e  rented  floor 
space  in  New  York  aggregating  about  12,000  square  feet.  That  New 
York  office  is  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  it  is  established  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  people  over  there  constantly,  and 
for  that  reason  we  haA^e  established  a NeAv  York  branch.  Now,  as- 
suming that  we  will  get  $800,000,000  Avorth  of  enemy  property,  and 
assuming  that  that  Avill  earn  5 per  cent,  AAdiich  is  an  extremely  con- 
servative estimate,  because  it  will  run  very  much  more  than  that  in 
my  judgment,  that  would  be  $40,000,000  of  annual  earnings  from 
these  trust  estates.  If  it  cost  me  $1,000,000  to  operate  per  annum,  it 
would  mean  that  to  operate  an  organization  similar  to  a great  trust 
company  it  is  costing  me  24  per  cent  of  the  income,  which  trust  com- 
pany people  tell  me  is  extremely  cheap. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  when  you  were  here  before  that 
there  was  considerable  of  the  expense  of  operation  that  was  now  be- 
ing borne  by  the  Government  that  you  thought  more  properly  should 
be  borne  by  the  properties  themselves. 
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Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  if  it  were  not  for  the  language  of  the  law,  I 
would  say  that  all  of  this  expense  might  Avell  be  deducted  from  the 
earnings  of  these  trust  estates,  but  I assume  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  the  matter  of  distribution,  what  it  has  cost  the  United  States 
will  be  charged  up  to  the  incomes  of  these  estates. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  prorated  over  the  various  estates. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  books  being  so  kept  as  to  enable  that  to 
be  done? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  we  can  do  that.  When  I take  over  a business  or 
enter  a corporation  I require  the  business  or  corporation  itself  to  pay 
the  expense  of  my  employees  who  are  put  in  charge  of  the  business ; 
they  become  the  employees  of  the  business  or  corporation  and  they 
are ‘not  on  my  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  the  overhead,  so  to  speak,'- of  the 
whole  activity  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  is  paid  out  of  funds 
that  are  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  I meant  was  whether  your  bookkeeping  per- 
mitted those  expenses  to  be  prorated  in  the  final  settlement  of  these 
estates  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  we  shall  be  able  to  allocate  those  expenses  to  the 
separate  estates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  basis  of  the  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  separate  estates  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Well,  we  will  have  to  apportion  it  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  income  from  the  estates ; the  general  overhead  expense 
will  be  apportioned  as  against  all  the  incomes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  so  keep  your 
books  as  to  indicate  the  expense  connected  with  each  particular 
enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  oi^erhead  expense? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  not  the  overhead  expense;  you  have  got  to  appor- 
tion the  overhead  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  will  be  prorated  on  some  basis,  either  of  prob- 
able value  or  probable  income  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  right.  There  are  certain  expenses  incident  to 
the  administration  of  these  estates  which  we  endeavor,  under  execu- 
tive order,  to  deduct  from  the  income ; for  instance,  the  commissions 
of  depositaries  for  making  collections  of  rents,  interest,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Those  things  are  deducted. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  in  your  report  of  the  1st  of  January 
you  set  out  your  then  existing  organization,  including  the  personnel 
and  the  salaries  then  being  paid. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  deficiency  estimate  sub- 
mitted you  somewhat  explained  that  organization. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

CORPORATION  MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  AYithout  desiring  to  have  you  restate  what  was 
then  set  out,  can  you  now  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  original  arrange- 
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ment  has  oeeii  changed,  if  at  all,  and  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
expanded. 

Mr.  Palwer.  The  organization  has  not  been  changed  at  all,  except 
that  we  have  added  what  we  call  a department,  which  is  really  a 
division,  of  the  Bureau  of  Trusts,  known  as  the  Corporation  Man- 
agement Department,  under  which  all  of  these  corporations,  nearly 
»200  in  number,  and  in  which  we  have  taken  enemy  stock-holding 
interests,  are  being  administered;  outside  of  that  there  has  been  no 
change,  but  there  has  been  some  expansion  in  each  of  the  bureaus, 
caused  bj-  the  necessities  of  a growing  business. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  bureau  you  just  referred  to  is  a subdivision 
of  the  Bureau  of  Trusts,  or  is  it  a separate  bureau? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a subdivision  of  the  Bureau  of  Trusts.  We  have 
made  no  additional  bureaus. 

The  Chair3iax.  What  changes,  if  any,  have  you  made  in  the 
heads  of  your  various  bureaus? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  personnel? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  only  change  made  in  the  heads  of  bureaus  since 
nij  annual  report  is  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Trusts. 
Ralph  Stone,  president  of  the  Detroit  Trust  Co.,  who  started  with 
me  in  the  organization,  simply  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing us  in  gettng  well  organized  and  started;  he  resigned  on  April 
6,  and  he  has  been  succeeded  by  Fred  J.  Horne,  who  was  before  that 
acting  as  Assistant  Director  of  Trusts.  Mr.  Horne  is  the  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Yew  York  Trust  Co. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  in  your  employ  assisting  you  in  your 
work  any  people  who  are  receiving  nominal  compensation,  and  if 
so,  what  compensation  and  what  allowances,  if  any,  above  the  nomi- 
nal compensation? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I have  some  eight  or  ten  who  are  receiving  the  nomi- 
nal compensation  of  $1  a year.  They  receive  no  allowances  except 
the  usual  travel  expense  if  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  travel  on 
Government  business.  They  are  then  given  travel  orders.  I hai^e 
three  men  in  the  general  business  department  who  devote  a great 
deal  of  time  to  the  work  of  managing  businesses,  chiefly  in  Yew 
York,  to  whom  I allow  $50  a month  in  lieu  of  expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  people  who  have  been  connected  with 
those  enterprises? 

Mr.  Palmer.  They  are  not.  They  are  gentlemen  of  large  business 
experience  who  are  taking  a part  of  their  time  to  devote  to  my  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  YTien  you  speak  of  travel  expense,  imu  mean  the 
usual  travel  allowance? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  I mean  railroad  fare  and  $4  a day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  a question.  In  the  allowance  of  mile- 
age and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  your  employees,  are  you  still  as 
economical  as  you  were  when  you  were  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  yes.  indeed. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

( See  p.  1888. ) 

On  the  1st  of  January  I reported  293  employees  with  a total  salary 
of  $410,968.  In  my  present  estimate  I am  aslring  for  permanent  sal- 
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aries  amounting  to  $850,000,  which  will  provide  for  a force  of  about 
500  to  550  persons.  On  January  1st  I had  only  begun  to  take  over  the 
enemy  properties.  The  last  day  for  filing  reports  by  persons  having 
enemy  property  in  charge  was  December  20,  and  at  the  clcse  of  busi- 
ness on  December  31,  1917,  the  number  of  accounts  opened  was  only 
1.378,  amounting  to  $134,605,231.78.  To-day  7,000  accounts  have  been 
opened,  amounting  to  $325,000,000  and  during  the  next  year  I shall 
have  to  open  12,000  additional  accounts,  so  that  before  the  year  will 
have  been  up  I will  be  administering  at  least  20,000  separate  estates, 
and  I can  not  do  it  with  a force  of  less  than  550  people,  if  I can  do  it 
with  that.  That  is  the  reason  for  it.  The  business  is  growing  con- 
stantly and  is  going  to  keep  on  growing,  apparently. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  directly  in  charge  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I am. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  able  to  have  immediate  supervision  of  your 
organization? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I think  so.  I think  anybody  up  there  will  say  I am 
running  it.  I am  there  six  days  in  the  week,  Mr.  Byrnes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer,  would  it  be  practicable  to  submit  for 
the  record,  without  the  names,  the  group  of  salaried  employees  and 
their  compensation  under  these  various  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I have  in  mind  is  that  you  printed  in  your 
report  a complete  list  of  everybody  under  these  different  bureaus. 
Now,  we  would  not  care  to  have,  for  instance,  under  the  Bureau  of 
Administration  a page  and  a half  of  the  names  of  employees,  but  we 
would  care  to  have  under  that  bureau  and  under  the  Division  of 
Quarters  and  Supplies,  for  instance,  a given  number  of  clerks  at  such 
a salary,  and  so  many  at  such  a salary,  making  a total  of  so  many 
clerks,  and  the  same  thing  under  the  Divisions  of  Personnel  and  Mails 
and  Files. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Giving  the  title  and  the  salary  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  receive  the  salary  and  the  aggregate  thereof  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ; so  as  to  give  us  a more  detailed  statement  than 
your  estimate  gives  of  your  organization. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I will  submit  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Alien  Pt'operty  Custodian — Present  personnel  and  additional  personnel  estimated 

for  1919.  X. 


Present 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
additi  nal 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
total  pay 
roll. 

ALIEN  PROPERTY  CUSTODIAN’S  OFFICE. 

1 custodian $5, 000 

1 secretary  to  custodian 2, 700 

1 s teno  rapher 1 , 400 

1 typist 1,000 

Imessen'-er 7 0 

1 manag'ins'  director 4,  £00 

1 stenographer 1,400 

Total  (7)  

$16, 720 

2 typists,  at  $900 1,800 

1 rnessencer 480 

Total  (3)  

$2, 280 

Total,  Alien  Property  Custodian’s  Office 

16,720 

2,280 

$19,000 
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Alien  Property  Custodian — Present  personnel  and  additional  personnel  estimated 

for  1919 — Continued. 


BUREAU  OF  ADMIOTSTRATIOX. 

Director’s  otBce; 

1 director 

1 stenographer  and  assistant 

1 assistant 

1 messenger 

Total  (4) 

Division  of  quarters  and  supplies: 

1 chief 

1 assistant  to  chief 

1 clerV  and  tynist 

3 typists,  at  SI, 000 

1 electrician 

1 engineer 

1 chauffeur 

2 f remen,  at  S900  and  S720 

2 elevator  conductors,  at  S720 

3 watchmen,  at  S720 

4 unskilled  laborers,  at  S720. 

2 messengers,  at  S720 .• 

1 chief  charwoman 

1 comfort  room  matron 

7 charwomen,  at  8360 

Total  (31) 

1 labor  foreman 

Total 

Division  of  Interdepartmental  Communication: 

1 chirf 

Division  of  Personnel: 

1 chief 

1 stenographer 

1 clerk  and  typist 

3 typists,  at  81,100 

1 typist 

1 messenger 

Telephone  Section: 

1 chief  telephone  operator 

2 telephone  operators,  at  8900 

1 telephone  operator 

Total  (12) 

1 typist 

total 

Division  of  Appropriation— Accounting: 

1 chief 

1 stenographer 

Total  (2) 

1 t'pist 

Total 

Division  of  Appropriation— Disbursements: 

1 chief 

1 stenographer 

Total  (2) 

1 typist  

Total 

Division  of  Vail  and  Files: 

1 chief 

2 assistants  and  fie  clerk,  at  81,800 

1 stenographer. 

1 mail  derk 

4 Clerk’S,  at  81,200 

7 typists,  at  81,200 

5 typists,  at  81,100 

7 typists,  at  81,000 

5 typists,  at  8900. 

1 tvpist 

5 clerks,  at  81,100 

4 messengers,  at  8720 

Total(43) 

Mimeocj^raph  Department: 

1 mimeograph  operator 


4, 000 
1,800 
1,700 
480 


Present 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
additi  nal 
pay  r^ll. 


3, 000 
1,800 
1, 200 
3,000 
900 
1,200 
900 
1,620 
1,440 
2,160 
2, 880 
1,440 
600 
600 
2, 520 


900 


1,500 

3,000 

1,400 

1.300 

3.300 
900 
720 

1,100 
1, 800 
720 


900 


82,400 

1,200 


SOO 


3,000 

1,400 


800 


2, PC0 

3, f00 

1.400 
1,200 
4,800 

8.400 

5.500 
7,000 

4. 500 
840 

5. 500 
2,880 


1,300 


25, 260 


1, 500 


14,240 


3,600 


4,400 


48,220 

1,300 


103,500 


Estimated 
tctal 


900 


900 


SCO  . 


800 


3.500  I 


rol 


pay 


87, 980 


26,160 

1,500 


15,140 


4,500 


5, 200 


48,220 

1,300 


110,000 


Total  Bureau  of  .A.dministration 
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BUREAU  OF  AUDITS. 

1 director 

1 assistant  director 

1 certified  public  accountant 

1 chief  accounant 

1 accountant 

1 stenographer 

1 stenographer 

5 typists,  at  $1,100 

3 typists,  at  1,000 

3 typists,  at  $900 

Total  (18) 

1 accountant 

1 accountant 

1 typist 

1 messenger 

Total  (4) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Audits 

BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION. 


Present 
pay  roll. 


Kstimated 


Estiinotod 


i additional 
I payroll. 


total  pay 


$4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,700 
1,740 
1,.300 
1,200 
5,  .500 
3,000 
2,700 


3,000 

1,600 

1,040 

720 


$28, 640 


.$6, 360 


.$35,000 


28, 640 


6,360 


35,000 


1 secretary  to  Director 

1 assistant  to  Director 

1 assistant  to  Director 

1 chief  clerk 

3 assistants,  at  $3,000 

1 assistant 

1 special  examiner 

3 attorneys,  at  $2,000 

5 stenographers,  at  $1,400 

1 stenographer 

9 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

1 stenographer 

2 steno^aphers,  at  $1,000 

1 editorial  clerk 

1 statistical  clerk 

2 clerks,  at  $1,200 

1 clerk 

2 typists,  at  $1,100 

5 typists,  at  $1,000 

5 typists,  at  $900 

2 messengers,  at  $720 

1 messenger 

Total  (50) 

3 assistants,  at  $3,000 

3 assistants,  at  $2,500 

1 stenographer 

5 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

2 clerks,  at  $1,800 

1 messenger 

Total  (15) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Investigation 

• BUREAU  OF  TRUSTS. 

Director’s  office: 

1 director 

2 assistants  to  director,  at  $3,000 

1 stenographer. . , 

1 messenger 


$1,  .500 

2,000 

3.200 

9’  000 

2,  700 

2.500 

6,000 

7.000 
1,300 

10, 800 
1,100 

2.000 

1,600 

1.200 
2,400 
1,100 
2,200 
5, 000 

4.500 
1,440 

480 


9.000 
7, 500 
1,400 

6.000 

3,600 

480 


72, 020 


27, 980 


100, 000 


72,020 


27,980 


100,000 


.$4,000 

6,000 

1,400 

720 


Total  (5) 

1 stenographer 1,400 

1 typist 1.100 


12, 120 


Total  (2) 


Division  of  Neutral  Countries  and  Patents: 


1 chief $3,000 

1 assistant 1,800 

1 stenographer 1,400 

1 clerk 1,200 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,200 2,400 


2,500 


14, 620 
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BUREAU  OF  TRUSTS— continued. 

Division  of  Neutral  Countries  and  Patents— Continued. 

1 typist  and  clerk 

1 stenographer 

1 typist 

Total  (9) 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 

1 typist 


.Present 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
additional 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
total  nay 
roll. 


$1, 100 
1,100 
1,000 


S13,000 


1,800 

1,200 

900 


Total  (3) 

Division  of  Insular  Possessions: 


1 assistant 2,000 

1 stenographer 1,200 

1 stenographer 1,400 

1 messenger 600 


$3, 900 


S16, 900 


Total  (4) 

Division  of  Pledged  Property: 

1 chief . 

1 attorney 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 

1 clerk 

2 stenographers,  at  -151,200. . . 

Total  (7) 

1 assistant 

1 clerk 

1 messenger 

Total  (3) 

Total 

Division  of  Accounts: 

1 accountant 

1 accountant 

,5  accountants,  at  -Sl,800 

5 accountants,  at  -Sl,600 

2 accountants,  at  $1,500 

1 bookkeeper 

1 bookkeeper 

1 bookkeeper 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,200. . . 

1 clerk 

1 typist 

1 typist 

1 messenger 

Total  (25). 

Registry  section — 

2 accountants,  at  $1,800. 
2 accountants,  at  $1,600. 

1 clerk 

1 clerk 

1 typist 

1 typist 

Total  (8). 

Total  (33) 

5 accountants,  at  $1,800. 
4 bookkeepers,  at  $1,600. 

2 typists,  at  $1,000 

Total  (11) 

Total. 

Division  of  corporations: 

1 chief 

1 attorney 

2 attorneys,  at  $2,400 

2 attorneys,  at  $2,200 

4 attorneys,  at  $2,000 

1 assistant 

1 assistant 

1 clerk 

1 clerk 

9 stenographers,  at  $1,200. . . 


5,200 


5, 200 


2,500 

2,000 

1,600 

1.400 

1,'200 

2.400 


1,800 

1,600 

480 


11,100 


3,880 


14,  < 


3.000 

2,100 

9.000 

8.000 

3.000 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
3,600 
1,100 
1,100 

1.000 

720 


3,600 

3.200 
1,400 

1.200 
1,100 

900 


9. 000 
6, 400 

2.000 


50, 120 


17, 400 


67,' 520 


3,000 

3.000 
4,800 

4.400 

8.000 

2, 500 

1.400 
1,600 
1,200 

10, 800 
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Present 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
additional 
pay  roll. 


BUREAU  OF  TRUSTS — Continued. 


Estimated 
total  pav 
roll. 


Division  of  Corporations — Continued. 
2 typists,  at  SI, 100 

1 typist 

5 typists,  at  SI, 000 

4 twists,  at  S900 

2 rfiessengers,  at  S720 

Total  (37) 

1 attorney 

1 assistant 

1 clerk 

Total  (3) 

Total 

Division  of  court  and  private  trusts: 

1 chief 

1 attorney 

1 attorney 

2 attorneys,  at  S2,200 

2 attorne5's,  at  $2,100 

5 attorneys,  at  $2,000 

1 attorney 

1 attorney 

1 bookkeeper 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 

9 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

1 stenographer 

4 typists,  at  $1,100 

1 typist 

2 typists,  at  $900 

1 messenger 

Total  (35) 

2 tvpists,  at  $1,130 

Total 

Division  of  insmance: 

1 chief 

1 attorney 

2 attorneys,  at  $1,800 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

1 stenographer 

3 typists,  at  $i,l'66 

1 inessenger 

Total  (15) 

2 attorneys,  at  $2,500 

1 attorney 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 

1 typist 

1 messenger 

Total  (7) 

Total 

Division  of  Individual  Property: 

■ 1 chief 

10  att  rnsj's,  at  $2,500 

5 attorneys,  at  $2,400 

3 attornej-s,  at  $2,000 

3 sten  graphers,  at  $1,400 

2 stenographers,  at  $1.300 

11  sten  graphers,  at  $1,200 

1 sten  grapher 

1 sten  grapher 

1 clerk 

2 typists,  at  $1,200 

3 typists,  at  $1,100 

4 typists,  at  $1,000 

3 typists,  at  $900 

1 messenger 

1 messenger 


2, 400 
1,800 
1,200 


$54, 140 


3.500 
2,700 

2.400 

4.400 

4. 200 

10,000 

1,800 

1.500 
1,500 

1.200 

1.400 
10,800 

1,100 

4.400 
1,000 
1,800 

723 


2,200 


54,420 


3.000 

2.000 
3, 600 
1,800 
1,400 
3, 600 
1,100 
1,100 
3, 300 

480 


5. 000 
2, 200 
1,800 
1,400 

1.000 

720 


21,380 


$5, 400 


2,200 


12, 120 


$59, 540 


56,620 


■( 


33,500 


3. 000 

25. 000 

12.000 

6. 000 

4.200 
2,600 

13,200 

1,100 

1,000 

1.200 
2,400 
3, 300 
4,000 
2, 700 

720 

480 


82, 900 


Total  (52) 
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BUREAU  OF  TRUSTS — Continued. 

Division  of  Individual  property— Continued. 

2 3ten  graphers,  at  $1,400 

2 stemgraphers,  at  $1,200. 

2 typists,  at  $1,100 


Present 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
additional 
pay  roll. 


Estimated 
total  pay 
r.ll.  ■ 


$2, 800 
2, 400 
2,200 


Total  (6) 

T tal 

Depositaries  Division: 

1 chief 

1 clerk 

1 stenographer 

2 typists,  at  $1,100. 

1 typist 

1 messenger 


$7,400 


$90,300 


2, 500 
1,300 
1,200 
2, 200 
900 
720 


Total  (7) 

1 assistant 

1 clerk 

1 stenographer 

1 typist 

1, 800 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

1 typist 

1 typist 

1,000 

900 

8, 820 


Total  (6) 

Total 

Real  Estate  Department: 
1 assistant  manager.. . 

1 assistant 

1 stenographer 


2, 500 
1,800 
1,200 


7, 200 


16, 020 


Total  (3) 

2 att'^meys,  at  $2,400 

1 attorney 

1 attorney 

1 stenographer 

1 typist 

1 typist 

Total  (7) 

Total 

Mortgage  Department: 

1 chief  c.erk 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

1 clerk  and  typist 


4,800 

2,100 

2,000 

1,200 

1,100 

900 


5,500 


I 


12, 100 


17, 600 


1,800 

2,400 

1,100 


Total  (4) 

2 attorneys,  at  $2,200 4, 400 

1 stenographer 1, 200 

1 tj-pist 1,000 

1 typist 900 


5,300  I 


Total  (5) 

Total 

Corporation  Management  Department: 
1 manager 

1 attome  r 

2 attome  7S,  at  $2,500 

1 attorney 

1 attome  ' 

1 stenographer 

1 stenographer 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

Total  (11) 

1 attorney 

1 attorney 

1 attorney 

2 attome' s,  at  $2,000 , 

1 stenographer ‘ 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,200 

2t  pists,  at  $1,100 

1 messenger 


1 7,500 

I 


12, 800 


3,000 

3.000 

5.000 

2,200 

2.000 
1,400 
1,300 
3,600 


2,500 

2.400 
2,200 
4,000 

1.400 
3,600 
2,200  i 

720  : 


21,500 


Total  (12) 1 ; 19,020' 

Total i I : 40.520 
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Present 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
additional 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
total  pay 
roll. 

BUREAU  OF  TRUSTS— continued. 

License  Department: 

1 chief $2,300 

1 stenographer 1,200 

$3, 500 

Total  (2) 

1 attorney 2,200 

1 typist 1,000 

$3,200 

Total  (2) 

$6, 700 

Inventory  and  Appraisal  Department: 

1 chief 2,500 

1 stenographer 1 , 200 

1 typist 1,100 

4,800 

Total  (3) 

1 attorney 2,000 

1 tj’pist 1,000 

3,000 

Total  (2) 

7,800 

Stock  and  Bond  Department:  , 

1 chief 2, 500 

2 assistants,  at  $1,800 3,000 

2 assistants,  at  $1,500 3, 000 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,’100 2,800 

1 stenographer 1,200 

13, 100 

Total  (8) 

1 attorney 2,000 

3 typists, 'at  $1,100 3,300 

5,300 

Total  (4) 

Total 

18,466 

General  Business  Department: 

1 manager . 3, 000 

2 assistants,  at  $3, 000 6, 000 

3 assistants,  at  $2,000 6, 000 

1 assistant 1,500 

2 assistants,  at  $600 1, 200 

1 attorney 2, 400 

1 attorney 1,800 

1 bookkeeper 1,600 

1 stenographer 1, 400 

1 stenographer 1 . 300 

2 stenographers,  at  $1 ,200 2, 400 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,000 2,000 

1 stenographer 1, 100 

1 typist 1,000 

1 telenhone  operator 720 

1 messenger 600 

1 mes,=enger 480 

i 

34, 980 

Total  (24) 

1 attorney .• 2, 000 

2,000 

Total 

36, 980 

Total,  Bureau  of  Trusts : 

401,880 

114,120 

516,000 

BUREAU  OF  LAW. 

1 managing  attorney 3, 300 

6 attorneys,  at  $3,000 18, 000 

2 attorneys,  at  $2,500 5, 000 

3 attorenys,  at  $2,400 7,200 

1 attorney, 2,200 

4 stenographers,  at  $1,400 5, 600 

5 stenographers,  at  $1,200 6, 000 

1 stenographer, 1,000 

1 typist 1,200 

1 inessenger 480 

49, 980 

Total  (9.rt'\  . . . 

1 attorney 2,200 

5 stenographers,  at  $1,400 7, 000 

1 typist 1,100 

9 typists,  at  $1,000 9, 000 

1 messenger 720 

20, 020 

70,000 

Total  (17)  

Total  Bureau  of  Law 

49,980 

20, 020 

70, 000 
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SUMMARY. 


# 

Preseent 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
additional 
pay  roll. 

Estimated 
total  pay 
roll. 

$16, 720 

$2, 280 

$19,000 

Bureau  of  Administration: 

7,980 

7,980 

25, 260 
1,500 

900 

26, 160 

1,500 

14,240 

900 

15, 140 

:3,600 

4,400 

900 

4,  .500 

800 

5, 200 
48, 220 
1,.300 

48,220 

1,300 

106, 500 
28, 640 
72.020 

3,500 

110,000 
35,000 
100, 000 

6. 360 

Biireaii  of  Investientinn.  total  

27, 980 

^ 7 

Bureau  of  Trusts: 

Direetor’s  Otfiee  

12, 120 

2,  .500 

14, 620 

Division  of  Neutral  Countries  and  Pati'nts 

13,000 

3,900 

16, 900 
5, 200 

Oivision  of  Insular  Possessions  

5,200 

11,100 

Division  of  Pledged  Property 

3, 880 
17, 400 

14. 980 

Division  of  Accounts  , 

50, 120 
54. 140 

67',  520 
59, 540 
56,620 
.33,500 

Division  of  Corporations 

5,400 

2,200 

Division  of  Court  and  Private  Trusts  

54,420 

Division  of  Insurance 

21,380 

12,120 

Division  of  Indii^'idual  Property 

82, 900 
8, 820 
5,  .500 

7,400 

90,300 
16, 020 
17, 600 

Depositaries  Division 

7,200 

Real  Estate  Department 

12, 100 

Mortgage  Department 

5,300 

19,500 

7,500 

12, 800 
40, 520 

Corporation  Management  Department 

19,020 

3,200 

Jiicense  Department 

3,^500 
4,800 
13, 100 

6, 700 

Inventory  and  Appraisal  Department 

3.000 
5,300 

2.000 

7,800 

Stock  and  Bond  Department  

18, 400 
36, 980 

General  Business  Denartment 

.34,980 

Total 

401,880 

49,980 

114,120 

516,000 

70,000 

Bureau  of  law.  total 

20,020 

Alien  Pronertv  Custodian’s  Office 

16. 720 

2,280 

19,000 

110,000 

.35,000 

100,000 

Bureau  of  Administration 

106;  .500 
28, 640 
72, 020 

3,500 
6,360 
27, 980 
114,120 

Bureau  of  Audits 

Bureau  of  Investigation  

Bureau  of  Trusts 

401, 880 
49,980 

516,000 

Bureau  of  Law 

20,020 

70,000 

• 

Grand  total . . 

67.5, 740 

174, 260 

850,000 

QUARTERS. 

The  Chair3ian.  Mr.  Palmer,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  house  your  force  in  your  present  building? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  expecting  to  do? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  have  an  enemy-owned  dwelling  house  on  N Street, 
which  we  are  going  to  occupy  for  a part  of  the  force. 

The  Chairman.  What  house  is  that? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  is  a residence — No.  1758  N Street. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  a large  house? 

Mr.  Palmer.  A pretty  large,  four-story  dwelling  house.  Part  of 
my  force  will  be  housed,  beginning  with  this  month,  in  the  enem}^- 
owned  property  on  N Street,  and,  I think,  with  that  property  and 
the  Sixteenth  and  P property,  with  my  New  York  offices,  I will  not 
require  any  additional  space. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  you  take  an  enemy-owned  house  like  that,  the 
rent  is  preserved  for  them,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  If  I rent  a property,  as  I do  a Connecticut  Avenuo 
house,  to  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  the  rent  will  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  be  disposed  of  as  other  property  is  disposed  of  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress.  As  to  the 
N Street  house,  I will  not  credit  up  any  rent  to  the  owner.  That  .is 
a matter  of  distribution  at  the  end'of  the  war. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  As  a matter  of  business  and  bookkeeping,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  carry  a rent  account  with  your  enemy-owned  house 
on  N Street? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I do  not  like  to  come  down  here  and  ask  for  any 
more  appropriation  than  I must  have. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  might  have  to  pay  more  in  the ’end  than  you 
would  if  you  carried  a reasonable  rent  noAv;  that  is  the  trouble.  If 
you  carried  a reasonable  rent  now,  it  would  probably  be  accepted 
without  question. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I never  thought  much  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  are  you  doing  about  your  New  York  office? 
You  were  there  occupying  some  alien  enemy  property. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  I am  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I took  over  some  enemy-owned  property  in  New 
York,  but  other  departments  of  the  Government  had  such  urgent 
need  for  the  space  that  I rented  it  to  them.  Consequently,  we  will 
have  to  go  out  in  the  market  and  rent  space  for  ourselves.  I felt  that 
the  property  at  45 'Broadway,  which  I took  over  from  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  but  which  really  belongs  to  the  Atlas  Steamship 
Company,  would  serve  a better  purpose  if  used  by  the  Embarkation 
Service  of  the  War  Department.  They  are  using  it  and  also  the  War 
Trade  Board.  It  is  not  important  that  I should  be  down  town  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you? 

Mr.  Palmer.  At  110  West  Forty-second  Street. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Palmer.  $14,000. 

Mr.  Gillette.  I should  think  you  ought  to  find  plenty  of  German- 
owned  houses  in  New  York  that  you  could  take  over. 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Gillett;  because  most  of  the  enemy- 
owned  property  in  New  York  which  has  to  do  with  real  estate  is  in 
the  shape  of  stock  in  American  corporations  which  own  the  real 
estate,  and  I can  not  get  into  that  kind  of  thing  except  indirectly 
through  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  was  submitted  upon  the  basis  of  the 
maximum  number  of  employees  for  the  year.  Do  you  expect  to  start 
the  fiscal  year  with  that'  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No,  sir;  that  is  based  on  the  average  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  based  on  the  average  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Making  allowance  for  a gradual  growth? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  I think  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  will 
not  be  using  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  appropriation,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  we  will  be  using  more. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

(Seep.  1887.) 

' Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Palmer,  is  there  any  other  matter  that  you  desire 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Palmer.  I would  like  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  the  local  taxa- 
tion of  the  property  in  my  hands.  I am  of  the  opinion,  and  my  law 
bureau  confirms  that  opinion,  that  under  the  law  the  enemy  property 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  me  is  not  properly  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  State  and  municipal  authorities.  Yet  I consider  that  it  would 
be  eminently  proper  for  the  enemy  property  to  continue  to  pay  such 
local  taxes.  Without  an  amendment  to  the  act,  I would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  advising  my  depositories  or  other  agents  to  return  such  prop- 
erties for  taxation.  The  Treasury  Department  has  ruled  that  such 
enemy  property  in  my  hands  is  not  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  mean  the  national  income  tax? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  That,  in  a sense,  is  unfortunate,  because  the 
enemy  property  certainly  ought  to  pay  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It.  means  that  there  will  be  a greater  amount  for  dis- 
tribution at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Palmer.  \ es,  sir.  But,  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  that  is 
readily  adjusted  and  will  be  readily  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  war 
in  the  distribution,  because  the  income  tax  can  then  be  charged  up 
against  the  income,  and  the  money  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
ury anyhow.  But  it  will  be  a more  difficult  proi^osition  in  the  distri- 
bution some  years  from  now  to  go  back  and  pay  the  local  taxes  out 
of  the  income. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Particularly  if  you  have  the  question  of  penalties, 
interest,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  meet. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  The  state  and  other  municipalities  will 
lose  their  taxes  in  the  meantime,  and  the  confusion  resulting  from 
that  will  be  considerable.  I suggest  that  the  proper  amendment  be 
made  here.  I am  going  to  ask  Congress  to  pass  many  other  amend- 
ments to  the  trading- with-the-eneni}^  act,  but  they  can  not  be  passed 
in  time  to  meet  the  questions  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Will  you  suggest  an  amendment  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I would  suggest  the  following: 

The  President  or  any  authorized  agent  or  depositary  under  his  direction  may 
determine  and  pay  all  reasonable  and  proper  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  or  about  securing  possession  or  control  of  money  or  other  property  and  in  or 
about  collecting  dividends,  interest,  and  other  income  therefrom,  or  otherwise 
incurred  in  the  administration,  management,  custody,  protection,  disposition, 
or  sale  thereof.  All  taxes  heretofore  or  hereafter  lawfully  assessed  by  any 
body  politic  against  such  money  or  other  property  shall  be  paid  as  herein 
provided  in  respect  of  other  expenses.  All  such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  money  or  other  property  involved,  and  if  that  be  insufficient,  shall  be 
charged  thereto  and  paid  out  of  any  other  moneys  or  properties  required  from 
the  same  enemy  or  ally  of  enemy, 

Mr.  Gillett.  Will  }mu  fix  it  so  as  to  cover  national  taxes  or  Federal 
taxes  ? . 

Mr.  Palmer.  I think  that  we  can  veiw  well  let  that  alone,  because 
we  have  the  money  anyhow. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  in  justice  and 
equity  wh}^  these  local  taxes  should  not  be  paid,  and  if  you  defer 
the  payment  you  will  have  contests  in  every  one  of  those  cases  about 
penalties  and  interest. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  And  eventuall}^  Congress  might  go  so  far*as  to  pay 
excessive  penalties  growing  out  of  the  failure  to  pay  the  taxes,  and 
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the  pi'obability  is  that  the  elieape^t  way  out  of  it  now  is  to  pay  the 
taxes  as  Ave  go  along. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  true.  I have  felt  that  Ave  ought  to  do  that, 
but  for  my  oaa  n protection  I have  advised  my  people  not  to  pay  them. 
I am  adA  ising  them,  hoAvever,  to  make  returns  or  to  file  assessments 
under  protest,  reserving  the  question  of  Avhether  or  not  Ave  are  liable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  exemption  of  this  property  from  taxation  Avill 
only  serA'e  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  to  be  distributed  Avhen 
the  property  is  returned  to  the  original  OAvners. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  damage  of  the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  AAmuld  hav^e  men  from  eA^ery  one  of  those 
districts  where  the  property  is  located  appealing  to  you  not  only  for 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  but  for  the  payment  of  the  penalties  and 
interest  that  might  accrue  under  the  laws  of  the . respective  States 
and  municipalities;  so  that,  not  only  as  a matter  of  justice,  but  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  it  should  be  done. 

alien  property  in  the  PHILIPPINES SALES  OF  ALIEN  PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  one  other  thing  J would  like  to  mention,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  groAA  ing  out  of  the  operation  of  the  amendment 
to  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  Avhich  Avas  put  on  by  Congress.  That 
amendment  gave  the  general  poAver  of  sale  of  eneiny  property  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  with  a proAuso  that  the  property  should 
be  sold  only  to  American  citizens,  and  providing  heavy  penalties  if 
the  property  was  sold  to  any  persons  for  the  benefit  of  or  for  resale 
to  any  others  than  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  has  embar- 
rassed us  greatly  in  this  respect : It  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell 
property  to  Filipinos,  Avhich  I conceive  to  be  not  Avithin  the  purview 
of  the  purpose  of  the  act.  It  also  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell 
property  to  any  persons  for  resale  to  the  allies.  We  have  had  prac- 
tical difficulties  Avith  that  proposition.  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
the  administration  OA^er  there  is  A^ery  anxious,  apparently,  to  en- 
courage the  business  and  commercial  actiAfities  of  the  Filipinos  thein- 
seh^es,  and  they  started  out  with  the  idea  of  turning  all  of  these  great 
enemy  properties  in  the'  Philippines,  and  they  are  A^ery  large,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Filipinos.  But  Ave  are  right  up  against  the  plain 
proposition  of  law  that  they  are  not  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  haA^e  charge  of  the  alien  property  in  the 
Philippines? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison  is  my  repre- 
sentatiA^e  on  the  island.  I had  this  morning  brought  to  my  attention 
a proposition  by  the  general  business  management  department  of  my 
organization.  We  have  a large  quantity  of  tobacco  for  sale,  worth, 
possibly,  $1,000,000  or  more.  It  is  tobacco  in  this  country  belong- 
ing to  certain  Austro-Hungarian  interests,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  to- 
bacco that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  making  of  cigarettes  of 
the  quality  which  is  demanded  by  central  Europe  and  western 
Europe,  and  particularly  by  the  Belgians.  The  American  Tobacco 
Co.  wants  to  buy  that  tolDacco  at  a perfectly  fair  and  adequate  price, 
but  they  come  to  us  and  say  that  they  want  to  buy  it  for  resale  to 
Belgians. . Now,  I think  the  Avar  has  taught  us  that  tobacco  is  a 
necessity,  so  far  as  the  fighting  force  is  concerned,  or,  at  least,  it  is 
generally  so  looked  upon.  Especially  does  it  seem  to  be  true  of 
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cigarettes.  Those  people  in  Belgium  ought  to  have  the  kind  of 
cigarettes  that  they  are  accustomed  to  and  the  kind  they  want.  We 
have  the  tobacco,  but  under  this  proviso  we  can  not  sell  it  to  the 
American  Tobacco  Co.  for  resale  in  Belgium. 

An  embodiment  to  the  act  which  would  permit  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty to  Filipinos  and  to  our  allies,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  would 
greatly  facilitate  our  work. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  There  might  be  no  considerable  objection,  as  I now 
view  the  matter,  to  the  sale  of  the  property  to  the  Filipinos,  but  there 
might  be.  it  occurs  to  me.  some  objection  to  a general  provision  for 
the  sale  of  j^roperty  to  our  allies  and  to  neutrals  generally,  except 
that  as  to  the  sale  of  property  consisting  of  merchandise  for  con- 
sumption. there  might  be  no  serious  objection.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  tobacco  that  you  have  referred  to.  you  would  not  be  sell- 
ing property  that  is  going  to  be  retained  in  permanent  ownership, 
but  you  are  only  proposing  to  sell  an  article  for  consumption,  and 
it  seems  as  though  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a sale  being  made 
for  consumption  by  our  allies. 

^Ir.  Palwer.  That  is  my  view  of  it.  The  purpose  of  Congress  in 
passing  this  proviso  undoubtedly  was  to  make  certain  that  none  of 
this  enemy  property  should  indirectly  get  back  into  enemy  hands. 
That  was  the  purpose,  but  the  language  employed  was  so  general 
that  it  forbids  sales  to  Belgians.  Filipinos,  or  any  other  persons  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


Friday.  May  3,  1918. 

COrXCIL  OF  XATIOXAL  DEFEXSE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  DIRECTOR.  ’ 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES.  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

(See  p.  2153.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  an  estimate.  Mr.  Gilford,  of  $970,000  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  There  was  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$200,000  made  in  1917.  a reappropriation,  and  a deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $500,000.  and  recently  an  appropriation  of  $250,000. 
What  is  the  situation  touching  your  balances  as  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  About  $ll:3.0()0’was  left  on  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  going  to  run  you  until  July  i 

Mr.  Gifford.  Xot  without  aid  from  the  President's  fund,  and  he 
has  subscribed  $200,000.  or  as  much  thereof  as  is  necessarv.'  to  be 
spent  for  the  expenses  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  It  would 
have  run  us  until  July  had  not  the  War  Industries  Board,  since  the 
application  for  a deficiency  appropriation,  taken  on  considerably  en- 
larged duties. 

The  Chairmaxl  Is  the  War  Industries  Board  being  financed  out 
of  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense  funds? 

^Ir.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considered  a subsidiary  organization  of  the 
Council  of  Xational  Defense  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Technically  it  is;  yes,  sir.  I might  add  that  the 
President  has  expressed  his  view  that  he  intends  to  make  the  War 
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Industries  Board  a separate  org-anization,  and  that  he  now  so  regards 
it;  but  no  direct  order  or  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  remove  it  from 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.  It  was  created  by  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  therefore  for  the  present  it  is  a part  of  the 
organization  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Chairman.  Its  activities  have,  therefore,  made  a drain  upon 
the  funds  available  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  necessary  this  additional  allotment  from  the 
President  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  your  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year,  are 
you  making  it  on  the  supposition  that  it  will  be  financed  through  you 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I was  planning  to  submit  the  estimate  in  two  parts, 
one  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense  without  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  the  other  for  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  just  that  or  do  you  mean  that  you 
were  going  to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
exclusive  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  then  submit  an  estimate 
for  the  War  Industries  Board  exclusive  of  any  Council  of  National 
Defense  work  other  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  No;  I was  going  to  submit  an  estimate  for  the  War 
Industries  Board  as  a part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $970,000  embrace  the  War  Industries 
Board’s  expense? 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  did  embrace  it  when  that  estimate  was  made,  but 
since  then  the  War  Industries  Board’s  functions  have  been  so  en- 
larged that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  entire  functions  of  the 
council,  including  the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  the  War  Industries  Board,  what  is 
your  estimate  for  your  work  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Gifford.  $510,000. 

organization. 


The  Chairman.  Built  on  what  organization? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Built  on  the  organization  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  its  advisory  commission,  the  office  of  the  director  and 
secretary,  chief  clerk,  and  the  departments  represented  by  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  committee  on 
labor,  the  woman’s  committee,  the  State  councils  section,  the  high- 
way transport  committee,  and  certain  expenses  for  the  National 
Beseach  Council,  which  is  acting  as  a bureau  of  science  and  research 
for  the  Council  of  National  defense. 

The  Chairman.  Of  that  $510,000,  how  much  is  represented  by 
salaries  ? 

salaries. 

(See  p.  1913.) 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  present  salary  roll  is  $277,540,  but  in  planning 
my  estimates  I have  included  some  possible  increase  in  the  salary 
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roll  for  work  of  investigation  and  new  activities  which  may  he  nnder- 
I taken  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
ji  Therefore  I have  estimated  the  salary  needed  for  next  year  at  $350,- 
000,  compared  with  the  present  salary  roll  of  $277,500. 

Ihe  Chairman.  $277,540  is  the  actual  salary  roll  as  of  this  date? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  anticipate  there  may  be  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it  as  to  make  it  $350,000? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  ought  there  not  to  be  a con- 
traction of  some  of  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of 
activities  here  that  perhaps  will  now  disappear  by  virtue  of  the  cre- 
ation of  statutory  ones  to  take  their  places?  For  instance,  I notice 
jmu  have  a woman’s  committee,  with  a salary  roll  of  $44,508. 
There  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  a proposed  plan  for  new 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  among  others, 
activities  in  connection  with  wcman’s  work  and  labor  which  pre- 
sumably would  absorb  considerable  of  the  activities  that  are  now 
being  conducted  here;  at  least,  it  was  so  testified  within  the  last 
few  days. 

Mr.  Gifford.  In  the  first  place,  I do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
appreciable  enlargement  of  the  present  divisions ‘or  departments  of 
the  council.  The  increase  which  I have  estimated  is  for  entirely  new 
functions,  rather  than  for  an  increase  of  these  functions. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  that ; but  having  in  mind  that  there 
might  be  a contraction  of  some  of  these  existing  departments,  and 
thereby  a leeway  given  for  new  ones  that  might  come  in,  I aslied 
whether  that  figure  would  be  necessary. 

AVORK  OF  AVOMAn’s  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  work  of  the  woman’s  committee  in  no  way  dupli- 
cates or  conflicts  with  the  work  Avhich  it  is  proposed  shall  be  done 
by  the  Labor  Department.  The  work  of  the  Avoman’s  committee  is 
that  of  mobilizing  the  Avomen  of  the  country  and  directing  the  en- 
ergies of  the  women  of  the  country  in  assisting  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  For  instance,  before  we  established  the  woman’s  committee 
we  had  much  confusion  among  the  A^arious  women’s  societies  of  the 
country  as  to  what  they  should  do  for  the  war  and  hoAv  they  should 
do  it.  We  haA^e  succeeded,  through  the  woman’s  committee,  in  cen- 
tralizing the  energy  and  good  will  of  the  women  of  the  country,  so 
that  they  act  under  one  directing  and  guiding  agency. 

This  is  only  done  by  a complete  organization  of  the  women  by 
States  and  counties  and  toAvnships  and  communities,  regardless  of 
affiliations  with  women’s  organizations  or  societies.  In  this  way  the 
campaign  for  conservation  of  food  is  easily  disseminated  from  Wash- 
ington through  the  States  and  through  the  counties  doAvn  into  the 
communities  and  down  into  the  households;  so  also  Avith  the  cam- 
paign for  the  liberty  loan,  the  campaign  which  the  woman’s  com- 
mittee is  carrying  on  in  cooperation  with- the  Children’s  Bureau  of 
the  Labor  Department  for  making  1918  a children’s  year  to  save  the 
babies,  and  the  campaign  for  food  production,  which  they  are  cann- 
ing on  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  it  pro- 
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vides  for  reaching  all  the  women  of  the  country  and  consolidating  the 
efforts  of  women  for  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Gifford,  the  very  statement  made  by  these 
separate  bureaus  when  they  insist  upon  the  creation  of  divisions  in 
their  departments  is  that  they  will  do  inst  that  sort  of  work  them- 
selves. The  Food  Commission  is  getting  money  on  the  ground  of  the 
Avork  it  has  had  to  do  among  the  women  of  the  country ; the  Labor 
Bureau  is  asking  for  money  for  that  very  purpose,  and  all  of  the  other 
bureaus.  We  seem  to  always  find  a reason  for  the  creation  of  a new 
organization  and  never  a reason  for  the  elimination  of  one. 

Let  me  ask  you  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  proposed  plan  for  the 
enlargement  of  war  activities  of  the  Labor  Department  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  Avill  recall,  then,  that  in  that  is  proposed  a 
provision  for  a Avoman  in  industry  service? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  service,, 
among  other  things,  is  to  ‘‘  consider  all  general  policies  Avith  respect 
to  Avomen  in  industry,  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  the 
policies  Avhich  should  be  purused,  keep  informed  of  the  Avork  of  the 
seAnral  divisions  of.the  department  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Avomen  in 
industry,  and  to  advise  Avith  the  division  on  all  such  Avork,  to  secure 
information  on  all  matters  relating  to  Avomen  in  industry,  and  to 
collate  such  information  into  useful  form;  to  establish  useful  con- 
nections in  all  Goa  eminent  departments  and  divisions  on  this  subject,, 
also  with  Amluntary  agencies  and  societies.” 

Then,  a statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  it,  “ that  there  is  no  organi- 
zation Avhich  deals  effectively  Avith  this  subject  at  the  present  time,  or 
is  qualified  so  to  do.  The  different  committees,  dealing  with  it  in 
Washington,  are  as  folloAvs:  The  Avoman’s  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  Mr.  Gompers’s  subcommittee  on  woman  in  in- 
dustry, the  national  league  for  woman’s  service,  connected  Avith  the 
Department  of  Labor.  None  of  these  have  any  executive  poAver  and 
is  not  a proper  agency  in  Avhich  the  bring  together  the  various  per- 
sons engaged  on  Avork  Avitli  reference  to  Avomen  Avage  earners  in  any 
of  the  departments.” 

Noav,  as  I recall  it,  it  Avas  stated,  either  concretely  or  in  substance, 
that  one  of  the  troubles  Avas  Avith  a lot  of  these  Anluntary  Avomen’s  as- 
sociations— presumably  such  as  exist  in  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense— and  that  Avhat  Avas  needed  Avas  a real  organization  with  some 
real  legal  status  to  deal  Avith  the  real  problems. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  that  is,  perhaps,  quite  true,  and  at  the  same 
time  I think  that  the  argument  in  faimr  of  the  Avoman’s  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  is  not  seriously  affected  by  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  tAvo  choices,  you  have  the  choice  of 
having  all  of  the  Avork  relative  to  AAmmen,  Avhether  it  be  regarding 
food,  munition  Avork,  taking  care  of  babies,  or  any  other  AVork  the 
women  are  to  do,  concentrated  in  one  bureau  and  handled  as  the  Avar 
work  for  women;  or  to  have  the  scheme,  which  is  noAV  in  effect,  of 
having  individual  and  separate  executiA^e  agencies  handle  their  par- 
ticular functions  and  problems  relative  to  women,  but  using  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  women,  which  has  been  formed,  inclusivn  of  all 
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women,  to  assist  so  far  as  possible  to  cany  out  the  specific  work  which 
the  various  executive  agencies  wish  clone.  • 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  suggesting  necessarily  that  there  should 
be  a complete  abandonment  of  all  work  by  the  Woman's  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  but  it  would  seem  that  as  you 
create  these  various  special  agencies  to  deal  concretely  with  different 
portions  of  woman’s  part  in  the  war  you  might  in  some  way  and  to 
some  degree,  somewhere,  at  some  time,  lessen  the  need  for  as  large  and 
as  expensive  an  organization  as  might  have  been  necessary  heretofore 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  may  work  out  that  way,  sir,  but  I think  the  cost  of 
the  woman’s  committee  as  an  overhead  charge  on  the  cost  of  the 
various  executive  agencies  dealing  with  matter  concerning  women  is 
probably  a rather  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  and  yet  it  appears  from  this  very 
statement  that  at  present  you  have  a salary  pay  roll  of  $41,580. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  present  roll,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  36  people  employed. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I do  not  anticipate  it  will  grow  any.  It  might  de- 
crease. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Is  that  accompanied  with  a considerable  additional 
expense  for  travel  and  subsistence,  etc.? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I have  not  the  figures  on  that,  but  it  is  not  very 
heavy,  sir,  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  any  considerable  number  of  people  or 
any  people  in  the  field  under  this  particular 

Mr.  Gifford  (interposing).  Yes;  we  have  some.  I had  the  figures 
made  up  the  other  day  and  it  is  a relatively  small  amount. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Assuming  there  is  a line  of  demarkation  between 
your  work  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  assuming  that 
it  was  deemed  wise  to  establish  this  new  bureau  in  the  Department 
of  Labor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  there  would  be  great  danger, 
at  least,  of  a duplication  of  effort  and  possibly  harm  come  out  of  it, 
b}^  reason  of  working  along  lines  that  were  not  parallel  and  coordi- 
nated; and  if  the  other  bureau  were  to  be  established,  which  has  not 
been  determined  at  all,  it  occurs  to  me  that  at  least  the  activities  of 
your  bureau  would  be  considerably  curtailed,  because  all  that  would 
be  left  legitimately  to  your  bureau — assuming  that  it  is  legitimate  and 
useful  work,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  what  it  is — would  be  suggestion 
and  propaganda — suggestion  as  to  lines  of  activity  and  form  of  or- 
ganization, and  to  a certain  extent  propaganda  intended  to  encourage 
patriotic  endeavor ; is  not  that  true  ? Does  not  that  appeal  to  you  ? 

]\Ir.  Gifford.  That  is  true;  but  as  it  stands  to-day  the  Woman’s 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  does  not  undertake  to 
determine  itself  what  should  be  done  relative  to  woinan  in  industry. 
It  acts  as  a clearing  house  and  channel  of  communication  for  what  the 
Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  Department,  or  the  Labor  Department, 
for  instance,  thinks  women  should  do  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
interprets  it  to  the  women  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  this  bureau,  what  do  you  do  in  the  matter  of 
printed  publicity  ? Do  you  print  pamphlets  ? Do  you  make  printed 
suggestions  in  any  form? 
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Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  a few.  Our  principal  printing  is  a short 
news-letter  which  we  get  out  twice  a month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  you  easily  trench  upon  the  activities  of  a 
bureau  in  the  Labor  Department  which  has  to  do  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  women  who  are  engaged  in  industry;  you  easily 
get  into  the  territory  of  the  Food  Commission,  which  is  not  only  do- 
ing things  and  commanding  that  things  be  done,  but  sending  out  a lot 
of  literature  in  connection  with  it.  Are  you  now  doing  that  same 
thing  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  No,  sir.  This  is  the  way  it  is  done;  The  woman’s 
committee  is  divided  into  departments,  and  each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  a woman  in  charge.  In  practically  every  case  there  is  a 
volunteer  in  charge,  but  they  have  a paid  secretary,  a stenographer, 
and  clerk.  There  is  a woman  in  charge,  for  instance,  of  food  pro- 
duction and  home  economics.  She  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the 
work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  assists  in  getting  the  ideas 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  with  regard  to  food  production  out 
to  the  women  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Eight  along  that  line,  the  Agricultural  Department 
is  issuing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  some  very  good  publi- 
cations intended  to  be  helpful  to  women  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
foods  under  the  new  war  conditions.  Does  your  woman’s  service 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Gifford.  No,  sir;  they  attempt  to  get  those  pamphlets  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  parties  and 
have  the  ideas  therein  put  into  elfect. 

SALARIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  MEDICAL  BRANCH, 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  in  the  medical  branch  of  your  organ- 
ization you  have  a salary  pay  roll  of  $54,420,  with  44  people  em- 
ployed. There  has  been  a greater  expansion,  perhaps,  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  other  bureaus  of  the  Government  than  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. That,  of  course,  is  in  a measure  to  be  expected  by  virtue  of  the 
tremendous  demands  made  upon  that  profession  growing  out  of  the 
vcar;  but  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  ancl  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  all  tremendously  enlarged  their  activities,  and, 
presumably,  they  are  proposing  to  .still  further  expand  them.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  it  would  seem  that  we  might  hope  for  some  reduc- 
tion in  this  division.  It  was  testified  by  the  head  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  that  bureau  was  desirous  of  taking  control  of 
the  treatment  of  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy  service,  or  men  who 
were  formerly  in  the  Army  and  Navy  service,  and  who,  under  the 
terms  of  the  war-risk  insurance  act,  would  be  entitled  to  certain 
benefits  and  treatment,  and  that  they  had  had  correspondence  with 
the  Treasury  Department  touching  the  matter.  The  following  testi- 
mony was  given  on  that  question; 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  matter  been  discussed  by  the  subsidiary  committee 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  relating  to  medical  matters? 

Dr.  Blue.  Not  to  my,  knowledge ; no,  s;r. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  functioned  on  that? 

Dr.  Blue.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Dr.  ScHERESCHEwsKY.  There  would  be  two  classes  of  men  under  this  act — 
men  who  are  in  the  military  service  and  who  require  medical  treatment  and 
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men  who  after  discharge  develop  conditions  incident  to  their  military  service 
which  will  require  further  medical  treatment. 

The  Chaieman.  I understand;  but  it  is  a big  question  of  policy,  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  War  Risk  Bureau,  as  to  whether  the  treat- 
ment of  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  service  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  or  shall  be  through  other  agencies,  governmental, 
or  otherwise.  For  instance,  under  existing  law,  we  furnish  artificial  limbs 
to  veterans  of  previous  wars.  That  has  never  been  made  a part  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service;  the  Army  has  taken  ciye  of  that.  Now, 
it  is  a very  important  matter  to  be  determined,  and  not  lightly  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  to  whether  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  been  a civilian 
service,  is  to  become  a military  service  in  the  sense  of  having  control  of  dis- 
charged men  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Now,  it  develops  that  a fundamental  question,  which  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  very  things  that  this  committee  should  function  on, 
was  never  even  considered,  although  Dr.  Blue  was  a member  of  it. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Dr.  Blue  was  mistaken.  It  was  considered  by  us 
before,  I believe,  it  was  considered  by  anybody  else.  Dr.  Martin,  the 
head  of  the  medical  section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
presented  a report  on  that  subject  to  Secretary  Baker,  as  chairman 
of  the  council,  some  months  ago,  and  it  was  forwarded  by  Secretary 
Baker  to  the  President.  The  report,  as  I recall,  suggested  that  a 
conference  be  held,  this  being  a military  matter,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army.  The  papers  came  back  from 
the  President  with  his  approval  of  the  suggestion  that  the  conference 
should  be  held  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  and  such  a con- 
ference was  held  and  later  subsequent  crnferences  were  held.  The 
matter  then  came  back  to  me.  I took  it  up  with  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  other  conferences  were  held,  with  the  conclu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense— that  is,  of  the 
six  Cabinet  officers  comprising  the  Council  of  National  Defense — 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  was  under  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  after  their 
discharge  from  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  that  up  to  the  time  of  their 
discharge  from  the  Arnw  or  Navy  they  should  be  under  the  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  time  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  or  with  Secretary  McAdoo,  not  by  me,  but 
by  other  members  of  the  council,  and  a bill  has  been  introduced 
somewhat  along  those  lines.  I testified  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill 
day  before  yesterday  before  a joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Education.  That  matter  from  the  very  start  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  origi- 
nally by  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  not  upon  the  question  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  was  a question  of  hospital  treatment  under  the  war- 
risk  insurance  act,  which  provides  for  the  payment  of  certain  sick 
and  other  benefits  after  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  discharged  from  the 
Army  or  Navy. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  after  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  discharged  from 
the  Army  or  Navy  he  automatically  gets  certain  payments  under  the 
war-risk  insurance  act,  which  continues  whether  or  not  he  works, 
but  the  Government’s  relation  to  that  man  is  finished  when  he  is  dis- 
charged. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken  about  that,  as  I recall  the  act. 
But,  irrespective  of  that,  it  was  not  simply  in  regard  to  vocational 
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education,  althoiigh,  perhaps,  it  would  in  a sense  touch  on  that  field,, 
but  it  was  in  regard  to  convalescent  treatment  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 

Mr.  (xiFPorvi).  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  not  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  or  Xavy  until  he  has  finished  his  medical 
treatment.  \t  any  rate,  that  was  the  testimony  given  the  other  day 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  is  too  long  now  to  recite.  The  letters 
from  Mr.  Delano  to  Dr.  Blue  and  from  Dr.  Blue  to  Mr.  Delano  in 
the  matter  show,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Blue,  Mr.  Delano 
having  first  brought  the  matter  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  that 
they  took  up  with  the  War-Eisk  Insurance  Bureau  their  facilities 
for  housing  in  the  marine  hospitals  such  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  taking  care  of  them,  and  they  made  the  direct  inquiry  as 
to  whether  they  should  include  in  their  estimates  moneys  looking  to 
the  performance  of  this  service.  Then  when  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  matter  had  been  considered  by  this  council, 
Dr.  Blue,  according  to  the  testimony  which  I have  read  into  the 
record,  said  that  it  had  not  been. 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  may  be  that  Dr.  Blue  and  myself  are  talking 
about  different  matters.  What  I am  talking  about  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  soldier  or  sailor  after  he  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  or  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  What  lies  back  of  it — ^although  they  probably  have 
a technical  excuse,  as  all  the  departments  always  have  ad  nauseum — 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  simply  another  evidence  of  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  every  bureau  to  create  for  itself  a complete  functioning 
organism  along  every  line,  rather  than  to  cooperate  with  some  exist- 
ing one.  Therefore,  it  raises  the  very  natural  inquiry  as  to  how  far 
we  want  to  continue  to  spend  money  for  these  subsidiary  organs  of 
the  Council  of  Xational  Defense  if  they  do  not  perform  according  to 
what  clearly  is  the  very  elementary  purpose  of  their  creation. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  if  there  is  a question  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  perform  their  functions,  it  might  be  well  to  take  that  up  with 
Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  who  is  specifically  in  charge  of  the  function- 
ing, and  let  him  present  his  views. 

The  Chairman.  I have  called  attention  to  this  instance  because  it 
is  a striking  instance  of  the  failure,  through  somebody’s  action  or  non- 
action, of  this  bureau  to  function,  and  I wondered  whether,  in  view 
of  the  very  great  enlargement  of  these  various  medical  corps,  you 
still  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  large  an  organization  as  is 
represented  by  an  annual  expenditure  of  $54,000. 

Mr.  Gifford.  If  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense is  to  function  as  the  clearing  house  between  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Eed  Cross  Service,  the  larger  those  departments  be- 
come, the  greater  becomes  the  neecl  for  interrelation  and  close  work 
between  them,  and,  therefore,  the  more  need  for  a larger  organization 
to  do  that  work. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  ]MEDICAL  BRANCH COOPERATION  WITH  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  might  admit  all  that  if  we  had  some 
evidence  of  their  functioning.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  the  medical 
branch  of  your  council  is  now  doing  along  those  lines  ? 
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Mr.  Gifford.  One  of  the  principal  things  the  medical  branch  is  now 
doing  is  to  assist  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Arni}^  and  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy  in  securing  additional  medical  officers.  Both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  must  rely  upon  voluntary  enlistments  to  secure 
proper  medical  officers,  and  the  Medical  Section  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  undertaking  to  interest  men  by  the  thousands 
throughout  the  country  in  joining  these  services.  It  might  well  be 
argued  that  this  duty  of  recruiting  for  the  respective  medical  services 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  an  outside  nonmilitary  organization. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  do  this  ? Do  you  secure  a record  of  the 
training  and  experience  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  have  that 
data  and  information  ready  for  the  departments? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a committee 
of  five  or  more  surgeons  and  phj^sicians  appointed  in'  every  county, 
and  letters  are  sent  to  each  of  those  committees  urging  them  to  get 
their  quota  of  volunteers  for  the  medical  service  in  their  respective 
counties  and  to  send  their  records  in.  Each  man  is  very  carefully 
looked  up,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  activities  of  a civilian 
committee,  rather  than  a military  or  naval  committee,  working  on 
enlistments  or  getting  information  about  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  men  has  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  men  and  probably  a 
higher  standard  of  men  being  picked  for  the  medical  service. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I suggested  months  ago,  realizing  what  was 
patent  to  anybody  familiar  with  the  European  experience,  that  we 
would  shortly  reach  a dearth  of  physicians  eligible  for  military  and 
naval  service,  that  provision  be  made  to  use  the  activities  of  resident 
physicians  not  eligible,  because  of  age  or  otherwise,  for  the  military 
and  naval  services,  in  connection  with  the  cantonments,  where  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  stationed  and  where  there  are  now  being  kept 
many  medical  officers  who  could  be  doing  much  more  valuable  work 
at  the  front. 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is  being  done. 

The  Chairman.  I wondered  whether  this  committee,  after  my  very 
pronounced  statements  as  to  the  desirability  of  it,  had  ever  func- 
tioned on  it. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  it  has.  I have  not  the  figures  as  to  how  far 
they  have  proceeded,  but  they  have  formed  a volunteer  medical  serv- 
ice corps  in  which  they  are  enrolling  all  of  the  doctors  who  would  be 
otherwise  eligible  for  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  but  who  are. 
either  from  age  or  physical  condition,  ineligible  for  service,  but  who 
want  to  do  their  bit.  It  is  intended  to  give  them  some  sort  of 
insignia  which  they  can  wear,  and  they  will  aid  in  working  with  en- 
listed men. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  simply  civilian  work,  but  military 
work.  For  instance,  you  have  two  or  three  men  stationed  at  the 
cantonments  dealing  with  the  sickness  of  the  troops.  Some  of  them 
are  eye  specialists.  There  happens  to  be  one  of  these  camps  near 
my  own  city  and  there  are  several  men  of  very  high  standing  in  their 
profession,  not  only  locally,  but  over  the  country,  who,  by  reason  of 
age,  are  unfitted  for  that  sort  of  work  in  the  field,  and  yet  who  would 
gladly  give  three  or  four  hours  a day  and  release  the  men  who  are 
now  engaged  in  that  work  and  who  are  younger  men  and  who  could 
go  to  the  front. 
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Mr.  Gifford.  I think  the  idea  now  is  that  the  younger  men  who  are 
going  to  the  front  need  some  general  military  training  in  these 
camps  before  they  go.  I have  heard  that  statement,  but  I am  not  an 
expert  in  this  line  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  the  work  of  securing  information  necessary 
as  a basis  for  the  distribution  of  physicians  practically  completed? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes;  but  there  is  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  to 
date,  and  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  from  time  to  time,  and  in  par- 
ticular just  now,  the  work  of  enthusing  the  people  who  have  been 
recorded  to  enlist. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  There  are  other  classes  of  work,  of  course,  but  there 
must  be  a large  mass  of  work  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  physicians. 

The  Chairman.  May  I say,  in  response  to  your  suggestion  of  the 
need  of  enthusing  people,  that  the  need  of  enthusing  people  is  because 
of  the  total  inability  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to  get  a definite  and 
direct  answer  as  to  where  his  services  can  or  can  not  be  used  and  how. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  utterly  impossible  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  continue  to  enumerate  these  activi- 
ties. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  medical  section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  classified  all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  as  to  size,  con- 
venience to  transportation,  equipment,  and  other  details.  They  have 
investigated  the  subject  of  portable  hospitals  and  made  certain 
recommendations  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  in  regard 
thereto.  - They  have  worked  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
on  the  principles  of  zones  around  cantonments  and  camps  to  be 
placed  under  military  control. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  all  behind  them? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is;  that  last  item  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  functioned  on  the  question  of  the  needed 
hospital  capacity  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Glfford.  *Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have?  ^ 

Mr.  Gifford.  Of  the  needed  capacity  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  they  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  got  the  benefit  of  their  functioning? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I assume  that  the  Surgean  General  has  gotten  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  been  totally  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  satisfactory  statement  touching  the  needs  or  what  was  going 
to  be  done  relative  to  hospitals,  with  the  result  that  we  have  voted 
blindly  for  the  moneys  that  the  services  have  asked. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Are  there  not  two  questions  there  ? The  question  of 
the  number  of  beds  available  and  the  question  of  the  number  of  new 
hospitals  that  must  be  built?  It  seems  to  me  they  are  quite  different 
questions.  They  are  now  working  on  a further  classification  of 
hospitals  from  information  they  obtained  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  that  they  will  continue  to  need 
as  large  a staff  of  assistants  as  they  now  have? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 
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PAY  OF  CLERKS. 

* (See  p.  1904.) 

The  Chairman.  I notice,  by  the  way,  that  in  most  of  these  posi- 
tions the  majority  of  the  clerks  are  at  $1,200  or  better. 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  were  forced  to  do  that  on  account  of  the  pay  of 
the  clerks  in  the  other  departments.  I believe  I can  show  figures 
that  we  have  consistently  been  lower  than  the  other  departments 
and  Ixave  been  the  last  to  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  other  new  departments? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Well,  I think,  perhaps,  the  War  Department  has  been 
the  leader  in  the  matter  of  high  pay. 

The  Chair3ian.  Due  to  its  expansion;  but  you  do  not  mean  that 
you  are  lower  than  some  of  the  older  departments  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yo.  We  started  originally  to  pay  our  expert  stenog- 
raphers $900  or  less  to  start  with,  and  the  very  best  stenographers 
we  raisecl  to  $1,000  and  $1,200.  The  War  Department  is  now  offer- 
ing $1,100  for  stenographers,  and  guarantees  an  increase  to  $1,200  in 
three  months ; so  that  we  can  not  continue  to  pay  our  old  stenogra- 
phers, who  have  become  efficient  and  expert,  $900  when  the  War  De- 
partment will  offer  one  $1,100  to  start  with.  We  have  had  to  raise 
our  pay  constantly  until  $1,200  is  the  pay  for  a first-class  stenogra- 
pher ; that  is  whait  most  of  the  employees  at  that  rate  are.  But  if  I 
gave  you  a statement  of  six  months  ago  you  would  find  they  would 
average  $900  or  $1,000  instead  of  $1,200. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  have  now  gotten  organized  so  that  your  force 
is  pretty  steadily  employed? 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  is  pretty  steady — }^es — except  for  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  which  is  now  taking  on  a great  many  people. 

STATE  COUNCILS  OF  DEFENSE. 

SAL.-iEIES. 

The  Chairman.  For  ^mur  State  Councils  of  Defense  you  are  ask- 
ing for  an  organization  of  35  people  and  a pay  roll  of  $44,580.  What 
are  they  doing  now?  They  have  pretty  nearly  performed  their 
functions,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I should  say  that  the  State  councils  were  just  begin- 
ning to  perform  their  functions.  The  process  of  organization  has 
been  going  on  for  nearlj^  a year  or  for  a year,  and  the  State  councils 
that  have  been  formed  in  all  of  the  States  have  formed  subsidiary 
county  councils  and  local  councils  in  all  of  the  important  towns; 
then,  in  most  of  the  States  they  are  now  forming  community  councils 
covering  school-district  areas.  The  function  which  the  State  council 
section  performs  in  relation  to  the  State  councils  is  to  answer  their 
letters  and  requests  for  information  and  guidance,  to  issue  bulletins 
defining  the  policy  of  the  different  agencies  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  food,  libert}^  loans,  highways,  the  handling  of  legal  matters 
for  the  drafted  men,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  Food,  Fuel,  and  Treasury  people  all  seem  to 
have  their  particular  State  councils. 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  do  not  have  State  councils,  but  they  have  State 
representatives  who  are  Federal  agents  in  the  States;  and  these 
State  representatives  meet  at  stated  intervals  in  each  State  with 
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the  State  council.  The  State  council  in  the  majority  of  States  en- 
deavors to  carry  out  the  orders  and  wishes  of  the  Federal  representa- 
tives of  the  Food  or  Fuel  Administration  in  that  State.  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  simply  act  as  the  directing  agency  in  keeping 
together  and  guiding  the  State  councils.  We  must  have  a sys- 
tematic plan  of  organization  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  with 
48  different  States,  with  State  councils  composed  of  anywhere  from 
5 to  15  men  in  each  State,  there  must  be  some  central  administration 
here  in  Washington  to  deal  with  them  and  advise  with  them  and 
tell  them  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  regard  to  not 
only  food  and  fuel  but  many  other  matters. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Are  they  voluntary  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  are  legally  constituted  in  most  States.  We  do 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  State  councils.  As  a further  illustration 
of  what  the  duties  of  this  section  are,  last  month  we  got  the  State 
councils  of  defense  to  recruit  and  register  over  250,000  workers  for 
shipbuilding  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hurley.  Registration  cards  were 
sent  out  and  these  men  were  enrolled  and  registered. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  testimony  from  the  Department  of  Labdr 
that  they  did  that  particular  work,  and  they  were  asking  for  addi- 
tional money  for  that  piece  of  Avork. 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  Department  of  Labor,  in  some  States,  did  the 
work  because  they  had  the  machinery  Avith  which  to  do  it;  but  in 
most  of  the  States  the  Department  of  Labor  has  as  yet  no  machinery 
to  speak  of,  and  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  set  up. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  an  employment  agency? 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  have  perhaps  one  employment  agency,  but 
one  employment  agency  can  not  carry  the  details  down  into  all 
parts  of  a State. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a central  office,  and  then  branch 
offices  ? _ 

Mr.  Gifford.  Not  in  all  of  the  States  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  They  have  13  central  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  have  13  district  offices  and  something 
like  200  branch  offices,  and  have  under  way  the  establishment  of 
100  more. 

Mr.  Gifford.  In  the  States  where  they  have  offices  the  duty  and 
function  of  the  State  council  was  to  get  the  people  to  go  to  those 
offices  and  register  for  shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  felloAA^s  doing  there?  Are  they 
just  waiting  for  the  people  to  come? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Generally ; yes.  The  duty  of  the  labor  exchange,  if 
I understand  it,  is  to  take  a record  of  the  men  who  want  work  and 
of  the  men  who  want  Avorkers. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  also  supposed  to  find  labor  and  be  in 
touch  with  laboring  men  and  labor  conditions. 

Mr.  Gifford.  But  this  was  a case  Avhere  labor  already  had  AA^ork 
and  was  asked  to  voluntarily  offer  to  gWe  up  that  work  and  go  to 
the  shipyards  if  and  Avhen  needed. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  complaints  the  labor  people 
were  making,  that  these  various  other  activities  jumped  in  and  took 
nien  from  one  place  to  another.  They  say  it  became  so  bad  that  here 
in  Washington,  in  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  after  they  had  at  consid- 
erable trouble,  brought  together  a number  of  bricklayers  needed  for 
governmental  work  they  found  the  agent  of  a contractor  who  had  a 
contract  from  the  War  Department  goin^  to  the  very  men  they  had 
brought  here  and  offering  them  higher  pay  in  order  to  take  them 
away.  ^ They  stated  concrete  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  West,  and  the 
one  thing  they  plead  in  justification  of  the  creation  of  their  organiza- 
tion was  the  elimination  of  these  interfering  agencies  outside.  Now, 
the  agency  you  are  presenting  and  defending  is  one  that  has  been 
doing  this  interfering. 

Mr.  Gifford.  No;  I think  not,  sir.  I do  not  know  thai  anybody 
was  actually  called  under  this  shipbuilding  registration  I speak  of. 
They  were  to  be  registered  and,  if  needed,  were  to  be  called,  but 
before  they  were  to  be  called  the  plan  was  that  a man’s  record  should 
be  looked  into;  and  if  he  were  engaged  in  a necessary  occupation, 
he  would  not  be  called,  although  he  was  allowed  to  register.  The 
theory  of  our  State  council  work  is  that  the  States  can  do  much  of 
this  work,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Government  assum- 
ing the  burden  of  it.  The  States  can  do  this  work  if -we  just  direct 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  very  program  in  regard  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor  originate  in 
the  Council  of  National  Defense? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  a large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  with  reference  to  labor  has  ceased.  The  labor 
committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  very  few  em- 
ployees and  is  less  active,  and  I suspect  that  when  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment gets  thoroughly  functioning  it  will  do  still  less.  There  are 
onty  five  or  six  paid  employees  as  it  is.  The  State  council  section  is 
not  a labor  section.  The  State  council  section  is  a medium  for  com- 
munication between  the  administrative  departments  in  Washington 
and  the  States  and  cooper^jting  with  and  assisting  the  States  in 
carrying  out  these  programs. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  act  as  a clearing  house  in 
any  sense  between  the  different  departments.  Its  good  offices  are 
open  to  all,  and  because  they  are  open  to  all  become  bad  offices  for  all. 

Mr.  Gifford.  No.  It  will  not  send  out  any  notices  or  requests  to 
the  States  that  will  conflict  with  any  previous  requests,  and  in  that 
way  it  prevents  two  departments  of  the  Government  from  asking 
the  States  to  do  things  that  overlap.  For  instance,  as  to  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  State  councils,  I am  sending  out  to  the  States  a 
resolution  or  proclamation  from  the  War  Industries  Board  urging 
that  all  unnecessary  building  be  stopped  for  the  period  of  the  war 
and  warning  people  that  they  proceed  to  build  at  their  peril,' as  they 
may  not  get  priority  orders  for  the  different  materials;  for  their 
boilers  or  other  equipment  needed  after  they  have  their  building 
up  unless  it  is  for  a necessary  war  purpose.  There  is  no  authority 
of  law  to  prevent  people  from  building,  but  the  State  councils  of 
defense  will  take  that  up  and  carry  it  down  into  the  communities. 
They  will  act  as  a sort  of  voluntary  police  organization  to  prevent 
people  from  putting  up  large  mansions  or  undertaking  public  works 
53713 — 18 — VOL  2 45 
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of  an  unnecessary  character.  That  sort  of  thing  proves  effective. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  developing  in  the  States  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  to  assist  in  transportation  of  freight,  and  thereby,  to  a 
certain  extent,  relieve  the  railroads.  State  councils  are  urged  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  rural  express  for  bringing  farm  prod- 
ucts into  the  cities. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  through  any  F ederal  government  expenditure, 
but  public  interest  in  it  is  stimulated  by  the  State  councils.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  return  load,  the  sending  of  freight  to  a 
city  by  motor  truck  and  then  having  the  motor  truck  bring  back 
a return  load,  thus  making  it  possible  to  have  a cheaper  rate  for 
transporting  materials. 

SCIENCE  AND  RESEARCH  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  science  and  research  division. 
That  seems  to  be  a rather  new  and  small  division,  with  only  three 
people  employed.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Gieeord.  It  is  a part  of  the  National  Research  Council,  which 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  President  about  two  years  ago  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  created  by  Congress. 
The  National  Research  Council  offered  its  services  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  was  accepted  as  a department  of  science  and 
research.  They  largely  finance  themselves  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions. They  did,  however,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  establish  an  office  in  Washington,  an  office  in 
Paris,  and  an  office  in  London.  Each  office  consists  of  about  three 
people,  and  the  duty  of  each  is  to  act  as  an  agency  for  collecting 
and  disseminating  scientific  and  technical  information  relative  to  the 
war. 

Briefly,  before  these  offices  were  established  we  had  people  going  to 
Europe  on  scientific-research  missions  related  to  the  war.  They  fre- 
quently duplicated  work  that  had  already  been  done,  and  there  was 
no  place  in  the  Government  where  they  could  go  to  find  out  what 
information  was  known  on  this  side  be:fore  they  went  over  on  the 
other  side.  They  confused  the  people  on  the  other  side  by  a duplica- 
tion of  requests  for  information  about  the  same  things.  So  these 
offices  were  established,  one  in  Washington,  known  as  the  research- 
information  committee,  and  one  in  Paris  and  one  in  London,  and  we 
have  now  been  requested  by  the  Italian  embassy  to  establish  one  in 
Italy.  The  representatives  in  Europe  are  called  scientific  attaches; 
they  are  scientific  men  who  are  attached  to  the  embassies  and  who  are 
associated  with  the  military  and  naval  attaches.  In  London,  for 
instance,  those  three  people  compose  the  research-information  com- 
mittee there,  to  which  all  men  making  scientific-research  studies  go 
and  exchange  information. 

ORGANIZATION. 

(See  p.  1904.) 

The  Chairman.  The  largest  part  of  your  organization  is  described 
as  administrative,  of  which  you  have  93  people  at  aggregate  salaries 
of  $103,080. 
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Mr.  Gifford.  I think  that  if  the  War  Industries  Board  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  amount  will  be 
very  materially  cut.  That  is  really  the  overhead  and  central  clerical 
office  for  the  entire  work,  including  the  477  employees  of  the  War 
Industries  Board.  It  includes  watchmen,  messengers,  the  chief 
clerk’s  office,  and  certain  central  stenographic  work,  multigraph 
work,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  your  estimate  of  $510,000  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  excluding  the  War  Industries  Board, 
did  you  have  in  mind  this  last  statement  you  have  made  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  but  I had  in  mind  that  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  is  a research  and  investigating  agency.  If  the  present 
functions  of  the  medical  section  and  the  other  sections  which  I have 
mentioned  remain  the  same,  any  added  functions  of  investigation 
that  are  taken  on  would  necessarily  increase  our  expenses.  There  is 
no  way  that  I know  of  to  make  an  accuj*ate  estimate  of  what  that 
increase  will  be ; but  I can  see  possibilities  ahead  of  our  undertaking 
considerable  along  the  lines  that  we  have  in  the  past  of  investigation 
and  research  in  new  fields ; the  question,  for  instance,  of  reconstruc- 
tion. By  reconstruction  I mean  the  reconstruction  after  the  war  of 
our  industries  and  the  placement  after  the  war  of  returned  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  industry,  and  the  plans  that  must  be  mapped  out  for . 
the  absorption  of  those  returned  soldiers  and  sailors  into  industry 
gradually,  and  the  possible  development  of  plans  to  take  care  of 
them  between  the  time  they  are  through  with  military  service  and 
the  time  it  will  be  possible  to  have  them  readjusted  and  reabsorbed 
into  industry  by  developing  either  plans  for  using  them  on  flood- 
control  or  water-power  work  or  on  something  else.  In  England  and 
France  and  Italy  the  problem  of  reconstruction  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  public  mind  is  perhaps  occupying  as  much  attention  as 
any  other  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Director,  how  many  people  have  you  in  your 
employment  who  are  working  for  a nominal  compensation? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Under  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  excluding 
the  War  Industries  Board? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I am  exluding  them  entirely  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Fifty-eight. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 

(See  p.  1922.) 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  people  allowed  in  the  way  of  ex- 
pense accounts? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Nothing,  except  when  they  make  a special  trip  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  they  are  then  authorized  to  make  that  trip  the 
same  as  though  they  were  on  the  pay  roll  and  are  paid  traveling  ex- 
penses and  subsistence  not  to  exceed  $5  per  day.  Most  of  them  have 
no  occasion  to  travel. 

The  Chairman.^  Statements  have  been  rather  loosely  made,  pri* 
vately  and  otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  in  some  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Government  there  are  individuals  working  for  a nominal  sum,  such 
as  $I  per  year,  who  are  permitted  to  render  and  do  render  expense 
accounts  that  in  the  aggregate  run  up  into  a good  many  thousand 
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dollars  a year,  and  that  through  such  expense  accounts  they  are  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  have  not  a single  case  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge ' 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  I absolutely  know;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  War  Industries  Board  i 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  not  a single  case  there.  I approve 
eveiT  expense  account,  and  in  no  case  have  we  paid  living  expenses  in 
YCashington  for  anyone  working  at  $1  a year  or  elsewhere,  except  on 
special  trips,  as  stated  above. 

The  Chairman.  And  there,  if  I understand  you,  the  amount  paid 
covers  the  actual  travel  expense  and  subsistence  not  exceeding  $5 
a day? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  all  of  the  people  under  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  including  the  War  Industries  Board? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  that  condition  been  true  from  the  be- 
ginning ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  expense  other 
than  what  appears  as  a salary  expense.  Can  you  enumerate  what 
that  expense  will  be  to  make  up  your  total  of  $510,000  ? 

FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  I have  estimated  furniture  and  equipment 
at  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Well,  if  we  have  any  increase  of  employees — and  I 
have  estimated  an  increase  of  pay  roll  amounting  to  33  per  cent — 
we  will  have  to  have  an  increase  of  furniture  and  equipment  to 
accommodate  those  employees. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  in  hopes  that  you  Would  not  have  to 
spend  as  much  money  equipping  as  you  did  when  you  lived  around 
in  the  Munsey  Building.  ^ 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  never  spent  relatively  much  money  equipping. 
We  have  not  a stick  of  mahogan}^  furniture  or  anything  approaching 
it  in  our  whole  building. 

The  Chairaian.  No;  but  you  have  quartered  oak,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  as  expensive  as  mahogany. 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  have  spent  $117,000  for  furniture  and  equipment. 

The  Chairaian.  For  how  many  people? 

Mr.  Gifford.  For  607  paid  people  and  300  volunteers. 

The  Chairaian.  That  is  how  much  per  person  ? 

Mr. 'Gifford.  $130  per  person. 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  cost  you  as  much  as  $130 
a person  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I do  not  knoAV,  except  I know  there  is  no  unnecessary 
equipment  which  has  been  bought,  and  it  was  all  bought  under  Gov- 
ernment contract. 

The  Chairaian.  Suppose  you  have  put  into  the  record,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford, a statement  as  to  the  expenditure  that  has  been  made  for  furni- 
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ture  and  upon  what  basis  you  estimate  as  much  as  $25,000  for  addi- 
tional furniture  needed. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 


statement  of  furniUire  and  equipment  purrhaHed. 

Cost. 

40G  typewriters $28,  025.  30 

616  desks,  flat  top 24,  871.  85 

289  desks,  typewriter — 10,  501.  70 

208  tables 3,  915.  60 

636  filing  sections  and  card  cases ^ 9,  375.  32 

1,976  chairs ^ 16,  700.  48 

367  costumers 2,  397.  40 

1 ,052  desk  trays  and  desk  and  waste  baskets 886. 10 

Carpets,  riigs,  and  linoleum 2,  490.  44 

16  steel  safes  and  cabinets , 2,  462.  54 

7 addings  and  computing  machines 2,  637.  88 

Multigraph  and  mimeograph  equipment.^ 2,  004. 18 

Pbotost-nte  and  dryer 1, 171.  76 

Folding  and  addressing  machines : 666.  37 

Dictaphones 459.  00 

Windovr  shades 1,  018. 12 

Fire  extinguishers — 756.  25 

Electric  lamps ^ ? 866.  84 

Ford  truck — 467.  20 

Msicellaneous 5,  355.  28 


Total 117,029.61 


Note  Submitted  by  Me.  Giffoed. — Relative  to  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
$25,000  for  additional  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  and  when  the  War  Industries  Board  becomes  a separate  organi- 
zation from  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  some  of  the  present  equipment 
which  is  in  common  use  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  would  be  taken  over  by  the  War  Industries  Board,  necessitating 
the  replacement  of  that  equipment  by  the  council.  In  addition  to  this  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  equipment  for  the  estimated  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  certain  building  equipment,  such  as  fans, 
awnings,  etc.,  which  are  still  to  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  housed  in  a building  that  you  built 
yourselves? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  money  advanced  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  floor  space  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  One  hundred  and  one  thousand  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  enable  you  to  take  care  of  this  ex- 
pansion you  are  figuring  on? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is  not  entirely  settled,  and  I do  not  think  can 
be  until  we  know  what  the  War  Industries  Board’s  ]ilans  are. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  become  a separate  or- 
ganization and  go  out  under  their  own  roof,  you  then  would  have 
more  than  enough  space? 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  would  have  more  than  enough  space.  We  would 
need  about  one-half  the  building. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  for  this  $500,000  expenditure  you 
would  need  about  50,000  square  feet  of  space? 

Mr.  Gifford.  About  that. 
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PRINTING,  stationery,  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  supplies  we  have  estimated  at  $40,000. 
Under  the  very  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  our  stationery  and  supplies  are  pretty  heavy  on  account  of 
the  correspondence  with  State  councils  of  defense,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gitford,  who  looks  after  the  detail  of  this 
sort  of  thing  under  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  under  rules  and 
regulations  that  I laid  down  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  checking  up  of  the  matter 
to  see  whether  the  Government  in  these  days,  when  it  is  impress- 
ing upon  the  citizen  the  practice  of  thrift,  is  itself  engaging  in  any  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  by  checking  up,  for  in- 
stance, on  telephone  and  telegraph  service  by  sections  and  divisions, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  amount  of  it  and  comparing  it  with  pre- 
vious months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  that  on  paper? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  supplies? 

Mr.  Gifford.  We  have  not  checked  up  on  supplies  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  records  separate  for  every  office,  but 
it  can  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  this  table 
showing  the  present  salary  expense  of  your  organization. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I will  do  so. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Council  of  National  Defense — Employees  and  salaries,  by  departments,  as  of  Apr.  SO,  1918. 
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Highway 

transporta- 

tion. 

Aimual 

salary. 
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Science  and 
research. 
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Labor 

department. 

Annual 
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12, 800 
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■ill: 

Woman’s 

committee. 

• 
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State 

councils. 

Annual 

salary. 
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salary. 
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7 

6 

93 

Total. 

Annual 

salary. 

$10, 200 
7, 200 

3. 600 

3.000 

6. 000 

9. 600 
12, 000 

27. 000 
9, 600 
6, 000 

16, 800 

90. 000 
4,320 

10. 000 
21, 600 

2, 160 
2, 160 
3, 000 
9, 600 
13.500 

1,680 
5, 040 
600 
1,080 
1,800 

277,540 

Sg!  --I  (n-h 

1 

CS  1-H  CS  CO  O 

Grade. 

Director 

Secretary 

Chief  clerk  and  disbursins:  officer 

Expert 

Section  chiefs,  at  $3.000 

Assistant  section  chiefs,  at  $2,000 

Clerks,  at  $1.800 

Clerks,  at  $1,600 1 

Clerks,  at  $1,. 500 

Clerks,  at  $1,400 | 

Clerks,  at  $1,200 

Clerks,  at  $1,080 ! 

Clerks,  at  $1,000 1 

Clerks,  at  $900 

Clerks,  at  $720 

Assistant  messengers,  at  $720 

Messenger  boys,  at  $600 

Messenger  boys,  at  $480 

Watchmen,  at  $900 

Telephone  operators,  at  .$840 

Laborers,  at  $720 

Laborer,  at  $600 

Laborers,  at  $540 

Charwomen,  at  $300 

Total 

I Includes  overhead  for  War  Industries  Board  of  Council,  multigraphing,  phtostat,  handling  of  supplies,  messengers,  watchmen,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  Xo^Y,  if  you  Avill  continue  your  ennnieration  of  the 
items. 


TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 


Mr.  Gifford.  Telephone  and  telegrapli  service  estimated  at  $30,000. 
It  has  already  been,  in  the  last  10  months,  $49,000,  and  I have  esti- 
mated $30,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hope  to  reform  some  people  in  the  use  of 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  service? 

Mr.  Gifford.  There  will  not  be  so  many  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Those  employees  ought  not  to  determine  the 
amount  of  telephoning  and  telegraphing. 

Mr.  Gifford.  No,  sir;  but  I suggested  the  number  of  employees  as 
indicative  of  the  work  to  be  done. 


SUBSISTENCE  AND  TRAVEL. 


(See  p.  1917.) 


For  subsistence  and  travel  I have  put  in  an  estimate  of  $15,000. 
The  present  activities  of  the  council  are  largely  activities  relating  to 
the  mobilization  of  the  people  and  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
If  that  is  to  be  continued  efl^ectively,  it  will  need  more  rather  than 


less  t] 


i.velin£f  expense 


in  connection  Vvdth  visits  to  those  States  to- 


attend  their  war  conferences,  meetings,  etc.,  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past. 

RENT,  LIGHT,  HEAT,  ETC. 


In  miscellaneous  expenses  I have  included  rent,  light,  heat,  and 
upkeep  of  building. 

We  naturally  will  not  have  both  rent  and  upkeep  of  building;  but 
if  we  leave  our  present  building  and  give  that  to  the  War  Industries 
Board,  or  vice  versa,  in  the  one  case  we  would  perhaps  have  to  pay 
rent,  and  in  the  other  case  we  would  have  to  pay  for  upkeep  of  build- 
ing and  for  light  and  heat;  so  I have  included  that  in  miscellaneous 
expenses  and  put  the  whole  item  in  at  $50,000,  including  the  item 
of  either  rent  or  upkeep.  If  there  is  no  item  of  rent,  then  there  will 
be  an  item  of  light,  heat,  and  upkeep. 


WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  council  to 
the  exclusion  of  perhaps  its  largest  activity,  the  War  Industries 
Board.  Are  you  in  a position  now  to  make  a statement  touching  its 
activities  for  "the  ensuing  year  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir;  although  I think  if  you  want  the  details  of 
their  plans  and  organization  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  chairman 
of  the  AYar  Industries  Board  present  them.  But  I can  give  you  the 
present  pay  roll  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  m}^  notion  of  what 
their  pay  roll  may  run  into  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

NITMBEE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  Gifford.  The  present  pay  roll  of  the  ^Y^XT  Industries  Board  is 
$456,960  a year.  They  have  377  employees.  This  pay  roll  does  not 
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include  any  salaries  for  administrative  work,  which  is  handled  by  the 
director  and  chief  clerk  of  the  counci].  If  that  work  were  included 
and  handled  by  the  War  Industries  Board  itself  rather  than  by  the 
officials  of  the^  Council  of  >Tational  Defense,  it  would  probably  in- 
crease their  annual  pay  roll  about  $40,000  on  the  present  basis.  So 
their  pay  roll  is  approximately  $495,000  to-day.  In  view  of  that,  I 
would  assume  that  their  salaries  and  pay  roll  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  amount  to  $1,000,000.  Within  the  last  nine  days  they  have 
put  38  people  on  their  roll,  and  they  are  increasing  rapidh^  the  num- 
ber of  their  employees.  The  expenses  to  care  for  this  force,  which 
i^  double  the  present  force,  I have  estimated  at  $500,000. 

GENEKAL  EXPENSES. 

I have  estimated  furniture  and  equipment  at  $150,000;  printing-, 
stationery,  and  supplies  at  $125,000;  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
at  $75,000;  subsistence  and  travel,  $25,000;  miscellaneous  expenses, 
including  rent,  light,  and  the  upkeep  of  buildings,  $125,000,  making 
a total  of  $1,500,000  for  the  War  Industries  Board  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  unable  to  state  now  positively  whether 
or  not  the  War  Industries  Board  will  become  an  independent  organi- 
zation, but  that  seems  to  be  your  impression? 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  is  so  intended. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  event  they  will  need  all  of  the  space  in  the 
present  building  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  MTiat  plan  have  3^11  in  contemplation  for  housing 
what  is  left  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense? 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  lYar  Industries  Board  will  need  all  of  the  space 
in  the  present  building,  and  the}^  have  obtained  from  the  President 
the  present  Fuel  Administration  Building,  which  the3^  also  expect  to 
occupy  full}^ 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a building  is  that? 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  is  a little  less  than  half  the  size  of  our  present 
building,  or  about  40,000  square  feet,  making  a total  of  140,000  square 
feet  in  temporar3^  buildings  available  for  the  lYar  Industries  Board 
and  the  council.  I do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  enough  room  in 
the  140,000  square  feet  for  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  including 
the  State  councils  section,  which  now  have  a separate  building;  the 
women’s  committee,  which  now  has  a separate  building;  the  science 
and  research  division,  which  now  is  in  a separate  building,  and  the 
highway"  trans^iort  committee,  which  is  now  in  a separate  building. 
I hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  somehow  consolidate  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  one  building,  provided 
the  lYar  Industries  Board  is  separated  from  the  council.  We  should 
have  all  of  the  council  agencies  under  one  roof  to  be  administered 
in  a proper  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  imu  think  thei^  could  go  into  the  Fuel  Build- 
ing? 

Mr.  Gifford.  There  is  plenty  of  space  in  the  Fuel  Building  for 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  all  its  agencies,  exclusive  of 
the  lYar  Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  lYar  Industries 
Board  could  keep  within  this  present  Council  of  National  Defense 
Building? 
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■ Mr.  Gifford.  I am  quite  sure  it  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  only  way  we  have  to  hold  down  use- 
less additions  to  clerical  forces  is  by  limiting  the  space. 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  acts  as  one  of  the  restraints  on  enlargement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  not  always  effective,  however. 

Mr.  Gifford.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  quite  effective. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  it  has  been 
with  that  knowledge  that  Congress  has  suggested  from  time  to  time 
that  bureaus  get  along  in  their  present  quarters. 

Mr.  Gifford.  There  is  no  question  about  its  being  effective. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  you  propose  to  meet  that  situation 
as  it  arises,  and  you  have  no  definite  estimate  or  program  for  hous- 
ing, other  than  that  involved  in  the  taking  over  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Where  will  they  go? 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  are  building  a new  building. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Eight  adjoining  their  present  building. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  what  fund  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Out  of  the  President’s  fund,  as  I understand  it. 

My  plans  are  purposely  indefinite  with  relation  to  office  space, 
because  for  some  time  to  come  we  can  certainly  stay  in  the  same 
building  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  although  in  time  they  will 
expand  so  as  to  force  us  out  if  they  are  to  be  a separate  agency  from 
the  council.  There  are  some  departments  that  are  moving  from 
Washington,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I could  make  a better 
arrangement  relative  to  office  space  later  than  I could  now,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  best  and  most  economical  solution  of  the  matter 
not  to  cross  that  particular  bridge  until  I came  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  data,  if  any,  do  you  feel  that  you 
are  in  a position  to  give  us  touching  the  expense  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  I could  describe  to  you  briefly  the  principal 
items  of  the  organization  >ivhich  will  cause  this  expense. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  gone  through 
quite  an  evolution,  both  in  personnel  and  in  function.  Now,  suppose 
you  briefly  outline  what  field  it  is  now  undertaking  to  cover,  the 
character  of  the  organization  that  has  been  created  for  that  purpose, 
the  field  that  it  proposes  to  occupy,  and  what,  in  your  judgment, 
would  be  the  necessary  organization  if  that  field  is  occupied  by 
them. 

REORGANIZATION  WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD. 

Mr.  Gifford.  I would  suggest  that  we  first  insert  in  the  record 
the  President’s  letter  appointing  Mr.  Baruch  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows  0 

The  White  House, 

W asMngton,  March  1918. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Baruch  : I am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will  not  accept  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  and  I am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  at  the  same  time  of  outlining  the  functions,  the  constitution,  and  action 
of  the  board  as  I think  they  should  now  be  established., 

The  functions  of  the  board  should  be: 
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(1)  The  creation  of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing,  if  necessary  the  open- 
ing np,  of  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply. 

(2)  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where  necessary,  to  new  uses. 

(3)  The  studious  conservation  of  resources  and  facilities  by  scientific,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  economies. 

(4)  Advice  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  prices  to  be  paid. 

(5)  The  determination,  wherever  necessary,  of  priorities  of  production  and 
of  delivery  and  of  the  proportions  of  any  given  article  to  be  made  immediately 
accessible  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  when  the  supply  of . that  article 
is  insufficient,  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

(6)  The  making  of  purchases  for  the  allies. 

The  board  should  be  constituted  as  at  present  and  should  retain,  so  far  as 
necessary  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  character  and  purposes  of  the 
reorganization,  its  present  advisory  agencies ; but  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
questions,  except  the  determination  of  prices,  should  rest  always  with  the 
chairman,  the  other  members  acting  in  a cooperative  and  advisory  capacity. 
The  further  organization  of  advice  I will  indicate  below. 

In  the  determination  of  priorities  of  production,  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  full  supply  of  any  article  that  is  needed  produced  at  once,  the  chair- 
man should  be  assisted,  and  so  far  as  practicable,  guided  by  the  present 
priorities  organization  or  its  equivalent. 

In  the  determination  of  priorities  of  delivery,  when  they  must  be  determined, 
he  should  be  assisted  when  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  present  advisory 
priorities  organization,  by  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a committee  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  and  consisting  of  official  representatives  of  the  Food 
Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Railway  Administration,  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  order  that  when  a priority  of 
delivery  has  been  determined  there  may  be  common,  consistent,  and  concerted 
action  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

In  the  determination  of  prices  the  chairman  should  be  governed  by  the  ad- 
vice of  a committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  the  members  of  the  board 
immediately  charged  with  the  study  of  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured 
products,  of  the  labor  member  of  the  board,  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Fuel 
Administrator. 

The  chairman  should  be  constantly  and  systematically  informed  of  all  con- 
tracts, purchases,  and  deliveries,  in  order  that  he  may  have  always  before  him 
a schematized  analysis  of  the  progress  of  business  in  the  several  supply 
divisions  of  the  Government  in  all  departments. 

The  duties  of  the  chairman  are : 

(1)  To  act  for  the  joint  and  several  benefit  of  all  the  supply  departments 
of  the  Government. 

(2)  To  let  alone  what  is  being  successfully  done  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  present  normal  processes  of  purchase  and  delivery  in  the  sev- 
eral departments. 

(3)  To  guide  and  assist  wherever  the  need  for  guidance  or  assistance  may  be 
revealed : For  example,  in  the  allocation  of  contracts,  in  obtaining  access  to 
materials  in  any  way  preempted,  or  in  the  disclosure  of  sources  of  supply. 

(4)  To  determine  what  is  to  be  done  when  there  is  any  competitive  or  other 
conflict  of  interest  between  departments  in  the  matter  of  supplies ; For  ex- 
ample, when  there  is  not  a sufficient  immediate  supply  for  all  and  there  must  be 
a decision  as  to  priority  of  need  or  delivery,  or  when  there  is  competition  for 
the  same  source  of  manufacture  or  supply,  or  when  contracts  have  not  been 
placed  in  such  a way  as  to  get  advantage  of  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the 
country. 

(5)  To  see  that  contracts  and  deliveries  are  followed  up  where  such  assist- 
ance as  is  indicated  under  (3)  and  (4)  above  has  proved  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  To  anticipate  the  prospective  needs  of  the  several  supply  departments  of 
the  Government  and  their  feasible  adjustment  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  in  order  that  as  definite  an  outlook  and  oppor- 
tunity for  planning  as  possible  may  be  afforded  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

In  brief,  he  should  act  as  the  general  eye  of  all  supply  departments  in  the 
field  of  industry. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours. 


WooDEow  Wilson. 


Mr.  Beenaed  M.  Baeuch, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  (jiFFOEi).  lliis  makes  Mr.  Barneli  the  sole  executive  of  the 
work,  and  tlie  IVar  ludustries  Board  becomes  an  advisory  board  to 
]\rr.  Baruch  as  cinurman  of  tlie  board.  The  functions  and  duties 
of  tlie  board  are  outlined  in  the  above  letter.  In  ivorking  out  the 
organization  to  carry  out  those  functions  and  duties,  the  first  step 
was  tlie  creation  of  a requirements  division,  which  requirements 
division  is  coni])osed  of  representatives  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
organization,  of  the  IVar  Department,  of  the  Navy  Department,  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  of  the  Food  Administration,  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  of  the  Bed  Cross,  and  of  the  Eailroad 
Administration.  This  division  meets  every  morning  at  9 o’clock,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  respective  departments  bring  into  the 
meeting  their  requirements  for  the  different  commodities  and  raw 
inaterials  projected  as  far  in  advance  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
give  them;  that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  they  will  bring  in  their 
requirements  for  steel  plates.  There  will  be  the  requirements  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the  steel  plates  that  they  need, 
running  as  far  in  advance  as  the  program  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  is  planned. 

If  the  Navy,  Army,  or  allies  have  any  requirements  for  steel  plates 
they  will  be  brought  in.  In  this  way  the  total  requirements  for  each 
commodity  by  the  Government  departments,  including  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  our  allies,  are  brought  into  one  central  agenc^L  From  that 
agency,  from  the  requirements  division,  requirements  go  to  the  respec- 
tive commodities  sections,  which  have  been  created  on  all  commodities 
in  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  in  the  country.  Each  com- 
modity section  that  has  been  established,  or  will  be  established,  under 
the  direction  of  an  employee  or  representative  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  deals  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  sufficient  quantities  of 
each  commodity  to  meet  the  needs,  allocates  the  supply  between  the 
various  services  which  need  it,  and  recommends  and  plans  with  the 
industry  the  necessary  steps  to  create  an  additional  source  of  supply 
in  case  the  supply  is  insufficient.  These  commodity  sections  have  at- 
tached to  them  representatives  of  the  bureau  of  the  War  Department, 
Navy  Department,  or  other  governmental  agency  that  is  particular!}^ 
interested  in  the  commodity  in  question.  They  hold  their  meetings 
as  often  as  necessary  to  discuss  and  thrash  out  these  problems  of  con- 
flict of  interest  in  obtaining  the  article  which  they  all  want  and  of 
which  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around,  and  in  planning  for  the  use 
of  substitutes  or  for  increasing  the  present  supply. 

The  Priorities  Board  of  the  War  Industries  Board  determines  the 
relative  order  in  which  supplies  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Arniy,  the 
Navy,  other  governmental  agencies,  and  to  the  civilian  population, 
where  the  orders  of  two  or  more  of  these  agencies  conflict. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  beyond  that  and  determine  what 
branches  of  the  War  or  Navy  Department  shall  have  priority? 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  have  in  the  past,  but  the  intention  now  is — and 
they  are  working  as  fast  as  they  can  toward  it — to  have  the  Army  de- 
termine its  own  priority- and  the  Navy  its  own,  and  simply  consider 
questions  that  involve  more  than  one  department.  The  departments 
in  the  future  will  determine  within  themselves  their  own  priorities 
of  delivery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  not  a chance  of  conflict  between  those  two 
boards? 
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Mr.  Gifford.  I was  going  to  say  that  wlienever  there  is  a matter 
ap  for  priority  decision  of  the  Priorities  Board  in  regard  to  a com- 
modity which  is  on  what  we  would  designate  the  shortage  list,  and 
for  which  a commodity  section  had  been  developed,  that  commodity 
section  would  be  consulted  as  to  what  action  the  Priorities  Board 
ought  to  take  in  regard  to  priorities  for  that  commodity.  So  that 
does  away  with  any  conflict  and  it  makes  it  possible  for  the  Priorities 
Board,  in  establishing  priority  on  any  individual  article,  to  get  ex- 
pert advice  from  the  section  which  has  been  intensively  studying  that 
particular  article.  It  may  be  shoes  or  leather  or  it  may  be  wool.  The 
commodity  section  on  wool,  for  instance,  knows  what  the  wool  re- 
quirements of  the  Army,  Navy,  allies,  and  Shipping  Board  are,  and 
endeavors  to  know  the  essential  wool  requirements  of  the  civilian 
population,  and,  therefore,  the  commodit}^  section  intensively  study- 
ing the  wool  situation  is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  advise  the 
Priorities  Board  on  what  priority  ratings  should  be  put  on  any  wool 
orders  that  have  been  placed. 

There  is  a section  on  conservation  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Commer- 
cial Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  That  has 
been  taken  o^  er  bodily  by  the  War  Industries  Board  and  becomes  a 
section  or  Division  on  Conservation.  The  chairman  of  that  division 
sitting  in  the  Requirements  Division  meeting  in  the  morning  learns 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Government  services  for  different  com- 
modities and  in  that  way  has  an  opportunity  to  determine  what 
articles  we  will  be  short  of  and  need  to  conserve.  He  then  institutes 
methods  of  conservation  with  the  civil  population  and  with  the  trade 
so  as  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  that  article  and 
make  as  much  as  possible  available  for  the  essential  uses  of  our  naval 
and  militaiy  forces. 

The  Allies  Purchasing  Commission,  which  has  always  been  with 
the  War  Industries  Board,  is  still  associated  with  Mr.  Baruch  and 
functions  through  the  Requirements  Division  and  these  commodity 
sections  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  Army  and  Navy  function 
through  them. 

Then  there  is  the  necessary  Division  of  Statistics,  a central  clear- 
ing house  for  figures  as  to  the  supply  in  the  country  of  commodities 
and  the  demands  for  those  commodities,  as  to  the  amount  on  contract 
and  as  to  scheduled  and  actual  deliveries  under  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  division  simply  a division  for  obtaining 
information  or  is  it  a division  which,  obtaining  the  information, 
is  supposed  to  take  some  action  looking  to  remedying  any  matter  that 
needs  remedying? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  division  is  probably  only  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board  has  asked  me,  as 
Director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  to  undertake  to  keep 
him  informed,  as  outlined  in  the  President’s  letter^  of  the  progTess 
of  business  in  the  several  supply  divisions  in  all  departments  of  the 
Government.  I consider  it,  therefore,  my  function  to  not  only  ob- 
tain information  from  the  supply  divisions  of  the  several  Government 
departments  as  to  the  status  of  contracts,  schedules,  and  deliveries 
under  those  contracts,  but  to  call  the  especial  .attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  progress  which  is  lagging  be- 
hind. 
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DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  duty,  going  even  further,  to  inquire  not 
only  as  to  the  situation  but  as  to  causes  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  that  is  intended.  However,  with  the  present 
somewhat  uncertain  status  of  the  War  Industries  Board  under  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  the  question  of  how  far  the  Director 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  either  as  Director  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  or  in  the  role  of  assisting  the  chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  may  go  in  cross-examining  and  in  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  delay  in  any  phase  of  the  war  progi^am  is  unsettled. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  now  any  organization  in  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  whose  function  it  is  to  inquire  as  to  cause  and  to  sug- 
gest or  enforce  a remedy? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Nobody  but  the  chairman  of  the  board  himself,  as 
I understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  letter  of  the  President  designating  Mr.  Baruch  as  the  head  of 
that  board  it  is  a part  of  his  function  to  cause  such  steps  to  be  taken 
as  may  be  necessary  to  improve  conditions  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  where  they* are  needed? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I should  think  that  was  the  intention  of  the  letter. 
The  letter,  however,  rather  limits  it  to  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
delay,  if  any,  in  the  supply  division  of  the  Government  in  regard  to 
contracts,  purchases,  and  deliveries  under  contracts.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  war  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  is  not  specifically  related  to  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  or  to  contracts  placed,  such  work  as  that  of  the  Fuel 
Administration  in  administering  the  fuel  supply  of  the  country,  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration  in  securing  economy  in  the  food 
supply,  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  allocating  ships  between 
the  necessary  trades  and  the  Army,  and  the  work  of  the  Kailroad  Ad- 
ministration in  handling  the  freight  situation. 

The  Chajrman.  And  your  statistical  organization  has  not  reached 
such  a point  where  it  is  really  in  a position  to  supply  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a determination  of  cause  and  remedy? 

Mr.  Gifford.  No,  sir;  I have  been  trying  to  do  that,  and  by 
mutual  agreement  I am  proceeding  slowly  along  the  lines  of  its 
accomplishment.  Some  days  ago,  for  instance,  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment as  to  shipping  statistics.  There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to 
where  shipping  statistics  should  be  obtained  and  should  be  kept. 
By  conference  and  mutual  agreement  it  seems  to  be  understood  now 
that  the  responsible  office  for  the  keeping  of  shipping  statistics  should 
be  the  Shipping  Board.  I have  been  working  with  the  men  con- 
cerned with  shipping  statistics  and  have  drafted  certain  schedules,, 
charts,  and  reports  which,  I think,  will  keep  us  posted  regularly  on 
the  exact  situation  relative  to  shipping,  and  from  those  reports  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  causes  and,  perhaps,  remedies. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  to  have  that  sort  of  activity  extended 
to  all  of  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I think  it  would  be 
most  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  Labor  Department,  under  its 
new  proposed  expansion,  is  to  get  considerable  information,  pre- 
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sumably,  touching  labor  conditions,  shortages,  causes  of  shortages, 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  In  that  particular  case  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
already  arranged  to  furnish  me  with  reports  on  the  shortages  of  labor, 
etc.,  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  They  testified,  as  I recall,  that  they  thought  it 
was  their  function  to  determine  not  what  priorities  should  exist 
touching  the  supply  but,  being  advised  of  priorities,  how  the  needs 
should  be  met  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gifford.  In  mj^  opinion  the  labor  administration  must  work 
very  closely  with  the  War  Industries  Board  to  have  the  operations 
of  both  a success. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  gather  just  what  I mean  by  my  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  so,  and  if  I do,  I understand  that  they  will 
determine  the  priorities  of  labor,  and  that  they  will  determine  that 
after  some  knowledge  as  to  priorities  of  material  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  the  idea,  as  I gathered  it,  that  they  would 
be  advised  as  to  whether  the  Shipping  Board,  some  ordnance  activity, 
or  some  signal  corps  activity,  for  instance,  should  first  be  supplied 
with  labor  of  a certain  character,  assuming  a shortage  in  that  labor, 
and  having  been  advised  of  that  they  would  then  undertake  to  de- 
termine what  source  of  labor  should  be  tapped  in  order  to  supply, 
in  the  order  of  their  priority,  the  services  that  they  had  been  ad- 
vised of;  is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  whether  the  Labor  De- 
partment is  to  determine,  on  its  own  initiative,  the  priority  of  labor 
demands  or  whether  it  is  to  accept  as  final  the  determination  of  the 
priority  of  labor  demands  by  the  priorities  committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  of  the  testimoiw  given  here  yester- 
day is  that  they  did  not  expect  in  any  way  to  pass  upon  the  question 
of  priority  or  need,  but  what  they  asked  was  to  be  made  the  sole 
agency  for  determining  the  extent  of  the  reservoir  that  could  be 
drawn  on  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  drawn  on  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  is  the  right 
way,  and  that  the  other  way  would  end  in  nothing  but  confusion. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  contemplate  being  able  to  create 
an  adequate  organization  for  supplying  the  information  that  is 
requisite  in  order  to  enable  some  central  authority  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  production  lines  in  connection  with  all  war  activities? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think,  without  more  authority,  it  will  take  a num- 
ber of  months.  So  far  as  the  War  Department  is  concerned  we  have 
much  information  now,  and  so  far  as  the  Shipping  Board  is  con- 
cerned we  are  on  our  way  to  get  adequate  information.  I am  now 
working  to  secure  data  from  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  It 
may  take  some  time  to  have  it  all  complete. 

The  Chairman.  What  ones  are  important? 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  commodity  sections  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Eailroad  Administration,  the  Food 
Administration,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment, particularly  the  Federal  Eeserve  Board  and  the  new  War 
Finance  Corporation,  etc.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  adminis- 
trations have  not  data,  statistics,  figures,  and  programs,  but  that  these 
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data,  statistics,  figures,  and  programs  are  not.  so  far  as  1 know, 
brought  into  one  central  agency  in  any  definite,  concrete,  and 
standard  form  for  comparison  one  with  the  other,  and  a general 
matching  up  of  the  individual  programs  to  show  liow  they  all  enter 
into  a general  and  complete  war  ])i*ogram. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  the  head  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  is  to  exercise  all  of  the  functions  that  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  and  particularly  that  he  shall  have  the  right  and  duty  to  ascertain 
the  status  touching  production  in  all  lines  of  governmental  activity 
and  to  suggest  remedies,  what  organization,  beyond  what  now  exists, 
will  have  to  be  created  both  in  numbers  and  otherwise  '^ 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  the  organization  that  is  at  present  set  up  is. 
so  far  as  its  scope  is  concerned,  adequate.  I think  it  is  onh^  neces- 
sary to  have  an  enlargement  of  the  individual  parts  of  that  organiza- 
tion to  take  cafe  of  the  increased  work  that  will  be  throwui  on  it. 
For  instance,  a large  increase  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  formation 
of  these  commodity  sections  to  handle  different  commodities,  which 
are  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  shortage  list.  We  find  that  the 
requirements  of  the  departments  are  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  some 
articles,  and  we  keep  discovering  new  shortages  from  day  to  day. 
That  means  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  the  supply, 
and  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  control  the  civilian  use  or  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  priority  under  which  the  available  supply  wull  be 
distributed  among  the  various  services  that  need  it.  It  necessitates 
the  formation,  from  time  to  time,  of  a new  commodity  section  to 
handle  each  of  these  new  articles  as  they  come  up  and  that  may  re- 
sult in  a very  large  and  increased  growth  in  organization.  That  is 
the  principal  place  where  the  organization  will  probably  grow. 

FORMATION  OF  A PRICE  COMMITTEE. 

1 left  out,  in  my  previous  discussion  of  the  organization,  the  for- 
mation of  a price  committee,  whiclTis  mentioned  m the  President's 
letter.  Tliis  committee  determines  the  price  policies  and  basic  prices 
for  certain  materials  and  advises,  whenever  advice  is  wished  or  de- 
sired, the  Army,  or  Navy,  or  other  purchasing  department  of  the 
Government,  as  to  the  price  they  should  pay  for  any  goods  that 
they  are  buying. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  the  organiza- 
tion that  now  exists  in  the  War  Industries  Board,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  organization  that  is  proposed? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Very  well,  sir. 


I 


War  Industries  Board. — Employees  and  salary,  by  divisions,  as  of  Apr.  30,  1918. 
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So  far  as  is  known  at  the  present  time  the  organization  will  proceed 
along  the  lines  as  shown  in  the  above  statement.  Increases  in  pay 
roll  are  expected  in  all  of  the  branches,  but  more  particularly  under 
the  heading  of  “ Commodity  sections.”  I would  estimate  that  the 
salary  roll  of  the  commodity  sections  will  increase  several  fold,  mak- 
ing the  total  salary  roll  estimated  for  next  year  $1,000,000  as  against 
$456,960  as  at  present. 


Tuesday,  February  7,  1918. 
WAE  TEADE  BOAED. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  VANCE  C.  McCORMICK,  CHAIRMAN,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MR.  HERBERT  N.  STRAUS,  COMPTROLLER,  AND  MR. 
S.  D.  MADDOCX,  DIRECTOR  BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  you  submitted  an  estimate  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919  for  the  War  Trade  Board,  as  found  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  949,  which  totaled  $3,020,607,  and  there  has  come  to-day  a 
new  estimate  through  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  War  Trade 
Board  totaling  $4,110,607,  which  is  in  lieu  of  the  estimate  found  in 
the  document  just  referred  to. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  before  undertaking  to  consider  this  estimate, 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  state  for  the  record  the  character  of  the 
work  being  done  through  the  War  Trade  Board  and  something  of 
the  organization  which  has  been  created  for  the  doing  of  it. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  you  can  well  understand 
that  this  is  a very  modest  request  when  you  realize  that  our  board  is 
carrying  on  for  our  Government  its  economic  warware.  In  other 
Avords,  we  have  complete  charge  and  control  of  tfiat  entire  compli- 
cated system  of  passing  upon  the  export  and  import  of  every  com- 
modity in  and  out  of  this  country.  We  are  organized  under  an 
Executive  order  of  the  President.  We  first  started  as  the  export  ad- 
ministration board  by  an  Executive  order,  simply  having  to  do  with 
the  control  of  exports  under  the  espionage  act.  We  were  operating 
at  first  under  an  appropriation  from  the  President’s  fund.  When 
the  trading  with  the  enemy  act  was  passed,  the  President  delegated 
the  control  of  imports  and  the  enemy  trade  to  our  board,  and  at  that 
time  we  received  a small  part  of  the  appropriation  carried  in  that  act. 
The  board  as  organized  by  the  President  has  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department  of 
Comxinerce,  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
the  Food  Administration.  We  act  as  the  clearing  house  for  all  these 
branches  of  the  Government.  We  have  formulated  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  control  of  exports  and  imports.  On  February 
16,  when  we  made  up  the  first  estimate,  we  had  no  idea,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  form  an  idea,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  expansion  of  this 
organization.  Under  the  new  proclamation  of  February  16  an  em- 
bargo was  placed  upon  all  commodities. 
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The  former  proclamation  of  the  President  restricted  it  to  certain 
commodities  only,  but  on  February  16  he  placed  a complete  embargo 
upon  every  commodity,  and  it  was  for  that  reason,  it  being  impossible 
to  foresee  what  would  develop,  that  we  found  that  we  were  short  by 
about  a million  dollars  on  our  estimate.  The  real  purposes  of  our 
operations  are,  first,  to  as  far  as  possible  cripple  the  enemy  by  help- 
ing to  maintain  a complete  embargo  and  preventing  them  from  get- 
ting any  commodities  from  this  or  any  other  country,  or  substitutes 
from  adjoming  neutral  countries  which  might  benefit  them.  That  is 
the  first  purpose  of  the  organization,  and  the  second  object  is  that  of 
conservation — in  other  words,  to  apply  a strict  embargo  to  prevent 
goods  from  leaving  this  country  which  are  needed  here  or  which  are 
needed  by  our  allies.  The  third,  important  object  for  which  we  are 
striving  is  to  secure  tonnage,  and  we  accomplish  this  by  imposing 
import  and  export  restrictions.  lYe  issue  licenses  only  after  consid- 
ering the  question  of  the  conservation  of  tomiage.  The  above  are  in 
brief  the  primary  purposes  for  which  we  are  working. 

To  effectively  handle  that  business  we  have  divided  our  organiza- 
tion up  into  a number  of  bureaus,  as  follows : Executive,  Contraband 
Committee,  Enemy  Trade,  Branch  Offices  and  Customs  Branch 
Offices  Outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; Exports,  Foreign  Agents  and 
Beports,  Imports,  Eesearch,  Tabulation  and  Statistics,  Transporta- 
tion, War  Trade  Intelligence,  and  Administration.  To-day  we  are 
issuing  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  licenses  per  day  covering  a billion 
dollars’  worth  of  business  per  month,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
blanket  licenses  that  go  to  our  allies,  which  freely  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  all  goods  purchased  by  the  allies  for  war  purposes.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  licenses  issued  has  been  veiy  great.  In  Feb- 
ruary 57,000  export  licenses  were  issued,  which  was  about  what  we 
based  our  estimate  on;  in  March  we  issued  201,000  licenses,  which 
shows  the  jump  that  was  made  under  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
exports  by  the  President’s  last  proclamation.  In  April  we  issued 
184,000  licenses,  totaling  over  $568,000,000  worth,  of  commodities. 
We  could  not  foresee  this  great  expansion  when  we  made  that  first 
estimate.  For  imports,  we  issued  in  February  9,000  licenses,  in 
March  23,900  licenses,  and  in  April  21,912  licenses,  covering  a total 
value  of  commodities  in  March  of  $537,000. 

To  show  you  the  care  that  must  be  exercised  and  the  investigations 
that  must  be  made  before  these  licenses  are  issued,  I desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  one  bureau  alone,  called  the  War  Trade  Intelli- 
gence, which  is  the  secret  service  of  our  organization.  It  is  really 
both  a secret  service  and  an  intelligence  service.  That  organization 
has  listed,  by  means  of  a card  catalogue,  over  100,000  indexes  of  indi- 
viduals and  business  firms  in  South  America  and  other  countries  so 
as  to  get  their  records  and  find  out  whether  they  have  any  enemy 
connections.  If  they  have  any  enemy  connections  we  will  not  issue 
licenses  to  them.  In  conjunction  with  the  authorities  of  Great  Brit- 
ain we  have  free  access  to  their  records  containing  550,000  names  and 
have  our  representative  in  London  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  valuable 
data.  Before  any  licenses  are  issued  to  any  of  the  neutral  countries 
the  consignee  and  consignor  is  investigated  and  appropoved  or  dis- 
approved. The  application  for  a license  is  then  passed  upon  by  our 
trade  advisers.  If  it  is  copper  it  goes  before  the  copper  expert  to 
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find  out  wlietliei*  or  not  tliere  is  n shortage  in  the  country,  or  ’whether 
it  ought  to  be  held  for  conservation,  oi‘  whetlier  it  should  go  to  that 
particular  coiintrv.  If  it  is  chrome,  it  goes  before  the  chrome  expert, 
and  if  it  is  machine  tools,  it  goes  before  the  machine  tools  man. 

After  the  above  investigation  it  must  go  over  the  desk  of  the 
country  adviser  to  ascertain  ’whether  or  not  there  is  any  diplomatic 
problem  involved  in  it  at  this  time  which  should  prevent  us  from 
issuing  the  license.  Then  the  application  goes  to  what  we  call  the 
contraband  committee,  which  is  a committee  of  review  or  an  audit 
committee.  Of  course,  you  gentlemen  can  see  at  once  the  value  of 
these  licenses  for  some  of  those  commodities  that  are  very  closely 
conserved.  For  instance,  take  tin  plate:  A man  could  get  a license 
from  us  for  tin  plate  and  could  sell  that  license  for  thousands  of 
dollars  on  a speculation.  That  is  true,  because  that  commodity  is 
not  permitted  to  leave  this  country  except  under  strict  rules  and 
regulations  approved  by  England,  from  which  country  we  import  the 
tin.  This  committee  on  contraband  or  audit  is  the  committee  that 
finally  passes  upon  the  application.  That  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  machinery  and  gi^eat  care.  With  this  machinery  we  are 
to-day  issuing  11,000  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  Per  day? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  per  day.  We  are  issuing  11,000  of 
those  licenses  per  day,  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  run  up  into 
a billion  dollars  per  month.  That  does  not  include  war  supplies  or 
war  materials  going  to  our  allies  by  blanket  licenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  you  cover  the  entire  export 
and  import  trade  with  all  countries  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  with  all  countries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  no  part  of  it  is  carried  on  except  under 
licenses  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  also  include  Canada  and  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  McCornick.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Moi^dell.  So  that  there  can  be  no  exportations  or  importa- 
tions except  under  your  control  and  with  your  permission? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  it.  You  can  recognize  the  necessity  for 
the  great  care  that  has  got  to  be  exercised  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, or  with  the  State  Department,  on  diplomatic  questions.  We 
are  having  some  very  careful  inspections  made  now  for  the  reduction 
of  imports  which  affect  neutral  countries.  Mr.  Gay,  representing 
the  Shipping  Board,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  holding  hearings  for  trade  to  see  where  we  can  reduce  im- 
ports so  as  to  save  tonnage.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have 
noticed  it  or  not,  but  there  has  been  published  two  lists  of  import 
restrictions  which  will  enable  us  to  save  considerable  tonnage.  Every 
commodity  on  those  lists  must  be  carefully  investigated  and  hearings 
had  with  the  trades  to  find  out  what  effect  the  restrictions  will  have. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  from  some  of  your  constituents  on  the 
subject  of  peanuts  and  coconuts,  and  you  will  no  doubt  hear  from 
some  of  them  in  regard  to  bananas  and  a number  of  other  commodi- 
ties. We  have  been  compelled  to  restrict  these  imports  in  order  to 
secure  shipping.  All  of  those  questions  are  very  important,  and  they 
affect  many  South  American  countries  diplomatically.  They  involve 
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some  very  delicate  questions,  and  it  takes  considerable  research  to 
handle  them.  The  handling  of  those  problems  requires  something 
of  an  organization. 

Now,  another  important  thing  that  I would  like  to  impress  upon 
you  is  the  necessity  of  as  quick  action  in  these  matters  as  possible. 
We  want  to  facilitate  trade  wherever  it  is  possible.  It  means 
favorable  balances  of  exchange,  and  it  means  credits  for  us  with  those 
countries  where  the  balance  of  exchange  is  against  us.  Therefore, 
we  want  to  facilitate  it.  We  try  to  issue  promptly  our  enemy  trade 
lists  and  our  rules  and  regulations  for  the  trade,  so  that  as  quickly 
as  possible  transactions  can  be  had.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  important 
not  to  keep  shipping  at  a port  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  we  can  economize  in  the  operation  of  shipping,  it  is  as 
good  as  though  we  were  building  ships.  If  we  can  get  twice  the 
amount  of  service  out  of  one  ship,  it  is  like  building  one  new  ship. 
We  have  18  branch  offices  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and 
every  seaport  wherever  there  is  shipping,  and  we  use  freely  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  and  do  everything  we  can  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shipping.  I am  stating  this  to  you  because  all  that  is 
covered  under  our  services  other  than  personal,  and  that  accounts 
for  a large  expense  account,  including  our  cabling,  etc.  We  are  in: 
touch  with  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  w^e  have  our  representatives 
in  many  of  them.  Where  Ave  have  not  representatives,  AA^e  use  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Government.  In  that  wmrk  we  do 
a great  deal  of  cabling.  We  have  got  to  do  it  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  consignees,  and  also  to  ascertain  Avhether  or  not 
the  shipment  involved  Avould  benefit  the  enemy  in  any  Avay. 

It  takes  a A^ery  large  organization  to  handle  Avork  of  this  kind,  but 
Ave  have  tried  to  cut  it  dowm  to  the  minimum.  None  of  us  can  foresee 
wdiat  the  future  aauII  deA^elop,  because  the  State  Department,  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Industries  Board,  or 
some  other  department  of  the  GoA’ernment  may  come  to  us  wuth  this 
control  and  Avant  us  to  issue  some  neAv  rules  and  regulations  to  cover 
]*estrictions  or  expansions,  and  it  may  require  a considerable  neAv  or- 
ganization to  develop  it,  just  as  the  neAv  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent expanded  our  work  beyond  our  expectations.  The  result  was 
that  we  did  not  estimate  for  an  organization  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
care  of  the  business.  We  have  to-da}^  2,266  employees,  and  w^e  based 
our  reAused  estimate  upon  an  organization  of  2,500.  One  of  our  most 
important  departments  is  the  transportation  department,  wdiich 
licenses  the  bunkers  for  eA^ery  ship  that  leaves  any  of  our  ports. 
That  includes  coal  and  ship  supplies,  and  giA^es  us  our  strongest  hold 
upon  the  shipping.  We,  with  Great  Britain,  have  bunker  regulations 
Avhich  give  us  practical  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  if  we 
w^ant  to  exercise  it ; but  w^e  tiy  to  be  careful  in  our  use  of  it.  We  have 
been  able  through  our  negotiations  Avith  neutrals  to  secure  thousands 
of  tons  of  ships  for  the  relief  of  this  country  through  these  activities. 

We  are  absolutely  confining  ourselves  to  the  export  and  import 
situation  except  in  this  regard:  Before  the  War  Industries  Board 
AY  as  created  in  its  present  form  ayc  AYere  compelled  to  take  OA^er  the 
handling  of  certain  imports,  including  ayooI,  tin  plate,  and  certain 
otlier  commodities  coming  into  this  country,  through  a special  ar- 
rangement AYith  the  goA^ernments  from  AYhich  they  were  exported. 
In  otl'.er  words,  they  Avould  permit  us  to  import  a certain  number  of 
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tons  of  wool  and  tin  provided  we  regulated  the  distribution  of  it,  or 
rationing  it.  In  the  case  of  wool  we  took  the  Textile  Alliance  as  a 
distributing  agency.  All  the  wool  that  comes  into  this  country  is 
distributed  by  a committee  of  the  wool  men  themselves,  and  this 
is  satisfactorily  done  and  is  approved  by  the  exporting  countries. 
We  do  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  tin.  We  have  organzied  com- 
mittees in  this  country  for  the  distribution  of  a number  of  commodi- 
ties under  our  import  regulations.  As  there  has  not  been  enough 
of  those  things  to  go  around,  they  had  to  be  rationed.  Some  of  that 
work  is  going  to  be  taken  over  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country, 
unless  it  pertains  to  the  foreign  trade  or  unless  it  is  regulated  by 
some  other  government  through  our  import  or  export  regulations. 
Then  we  are  involved  and  are  responsible. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  you  have  been  telling  us  of  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Trade  Board  and  of  the  divisions 
into  whch  it  has  been  organized.  Now  suppose  you  tell  us  something 
of  the  people  through  whom  you  have  actually  been  performing 
those  functions.  You  have  at  the  head  of  each  of  these  various  divi- 
sions, I suppose,  some  man,  presumably  with  special  knowledge  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  Just  how  are  these  matters  of  policy  deter- 
mined and  through  what  organization?  Have  you  a council,  so  to 
speak,  that  meets  with  you,  or  have  you  some  advisors  who  meet  with 
you  and  to  whom  these  questions  are  submitted,  and  then  do  you, 
having  come  to  a determination  about  them,  take  them  up  with 
such  other  governmental  agencies  as  are  necessarily  or  primarily 
involved  before  a decision  is  made  ? Tell  us  what  is  your  method  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Our  method  of  procedure  is  this:  We  have  this 
board 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  board? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  the  War  Trade  Board,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  Department,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  and  the  Food  Administration.  Each  of  those  depart- 
ments has  appointed  representatives  on  this  board.  The  State  De- 
partment has  two  representatives  upon  it,  Mr.  Chadbourne  and  my- 
self; the  Department  of  Commerce  one  representative,  Mr.  Woolley; 
the  Shipping  Board  two  representatives,  Mr.  Munson  and  Mr.  Gay ; 
the  Agricultural  Department  one  representative.  Dr.  Taylor;  and  the 
Food  Administration  one  representative,  Mr.  WTiite.  The  board  was 
appointed  by  an  Executive  order  of  the  President.  I neglected  to 
state  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  one  representative,  Mr. 
Strauss.  That  board  was  given  full  power  to  make  all  rules  and  reg- 
ulations under  the  proclamation  of  the  President  for  the  control  of 
exports  and  imports.  That  was  by  an  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  Executive  order  was  of  what  date? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I have  not  got  the  date. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  dated  October  12,  1917. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  board  makes  all  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  control  of  exports  and  imports  under  the  President’s  direc- 
tion. 
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LICENSING  IMPORTS. 

EEGIJLATING  PEICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a few  moments  ago  that  in  the  past, 
as  an  incident  to  the  licensing  of  imports,  you  had  licensed,  and  in 
a measure  had  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  cer- 
tain imports,  including  wool  and  tin  and  other  things  concerning 
which  there  was  a shortage.  Since  then,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
of  which  Mr.  Baruch  is  the  head,  has  been  reorganized  and  its  func- 
tions somewhat  changed.  Am  I correct  in  my  assumption  that,  while 
you  still  issue  licenses  for  imports,  all  matters  touching  the  distri- 
bution and  price  regulations  are  now  haijdled  by  the  W ar  Industries 
Board? 

Mr.  McCormick.  To  this  extent,  that  we  still  retain  some  of  it. 
Because  of  our  having  perfected  an  organization  to  take  care  of  those 
commodities,  we  still  retain  them  by  an  agreement  with  the  War 
Industries  Board.  That  applies  to  a few  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  are  those? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I will  have  to  get  that  list  for  you.  They  in- 
clude wool ; I think  rubber ; and  I think  mahogany  for  airplane  ma- 
terial; and  I think  tin.  There  are  very  few  of  them — about  half  a 
dozen  in  number.  Now,  the  new  regulations  for  the  imports  that 
will  come  under  regulations  will  come  under  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  my  own  thought  is — while  this  has  not  been  worked 
out  between  us,  because  this  is  very  new — this  whole  thing,  and 
Baruch’s  organization  has  not  yet  been  perfected  sufficiently  to  take 
over  all  these  things ; but  I think  that  probably  the  W ar  Industries 
Board  will,  in  a very  short  time,  desire  to  take  them  all  over;  that 
is,  this  internal  distribution  and  rationing  and  for  this  reason, 
namely : That  it  devolves  itself  into  a price-fixing  problem. 

The  commodities  controlled  by  the  War  Trade  Board  under  trade 
organizations,  are  wool,  rubber,  tin,  hemp,  platinum,  mica,  asbestos, 
and  leather.  Wool,  rubber,  and  hemp  are  the  only  commodities  at 
present  under  price  control. 

The  Chairman.  I was  goiim  to  ask  you  about  that  in  connection 
with  your  past  experience.  Controlling,  by  licensing,  the  quantity 
of  imports  of  a given  commodity,  made  necessary  by  your  action,  if 
prices  were  left  free,  would  very  greatly  affect  the  price  of  such 
commodities,  so  imported.  What  practice  have  you  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  harm  coming  from  great  inflations  of  prices  as  the  result 
of  any  restriction  that  you  might  place  on  imports  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  only  price  regulation  that  we  attempted 
was  with  wool,  and  we  handled  that  in  this  manner : By  giving  the 
War  Department  the  option  to  purchase  the  wool  imported  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  the  established  price  at  a fixed  date,  which,  I 
think,  was  July  30,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  made  a part  of  the  import  permit  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes.  Now,  we,  are  working  to-day,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  and  in  conjunction  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  on  the 
same  plan  in  regard  to  rubber.  It  is  a very  difficult  problem ; there 
is  going  to  be  a shortage  of  rubber  and  it  is  a question  as  to  how  to 
handle  that  proposition.  Mr.  Woolley,  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  our  board,  has  charge  of  the  import  section 
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of  our  work,  and  he  is  in  dail^^  touch  with  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  they  are  now  perfecting  a plan  to  handle  that  proposition.  But 
wool  is  the  only  cominodity,  unless  they  have  finally  gotten  their  ar- 
rangements made,  on  which  the  price  has  actuall}^  been  controlled 
by  the  action  of  our  board,  which  has  saved  this  country,  Mr.  Woolley 
figures,  $200,000,000  in  wool. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  control  has  only  been  over  imports? 

Mr.  McComncK.  Yes;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  price 
fixing  on  other  commodities. 

COOPERATION  IVITIl  AVAR  INDITSI'RIES  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  As  I caught  the  personnel  of  your  War  Trade 
Board,  as  indicated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  it  did  not 
contain  any  representative  from  the  AYar  Industries  Board. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  right. 

The  ChxAIrman.  AAdiat  plan  haA  e you  for  that  cooperation  between 
the  AVar  Industries  Board  and  the  AA^ar  Trade  Board  as  the  necessary 
character  of  the  work  of  both  makes  desirable  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  not  agreed  upon  plans,  but  avo  are  Avork- 
ing  in  the  closest  cooperation  AAnth  the  AYar  Industries  Board,  and 
we  are  feeling  our  Avay  to  formulate  a plan.  This  is  A^ery  neAv,  Amu 
knoAv. 

The  Chairman.  AYhat  do  you  mean  by  saying  this  is  very  iieAv? 

Mr.  YIcCormick.  I mean  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
in  its  present  form. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  some  months  old  now. 

Mr.  McCormick.  But  it  takes  considerable  time  to  build  import 
distributing  organizations  of  this  kind.  There  being  no  other  agencies 
we  Avere  compelled  to  organize  them.  The  minute  we  put  an  import 
restriction  on,  Ave  had  to  ration  the  commodity  Avhich  Avas  short  in 
this  countr}L  and  Ave  did  it  on  different  plans,  based  upon  prior 
consumption,  and  so  on;  we  did  it  in  conjunction  Avith  the  trade,  and 
Ave  have  satisfied  them;  the  business  men  of  this  country  haAm  been 
patriotic  about  it,  and  haAm  cooperated.  But  noAv  I can  see  that  under 
the  neAV  jioAvers  that  the  President  has  given  the  AYar  Industries 
Board  there  is  going  to  be  a conflict  of  operation  there  which  must 
be  adjusted,  although  to-day  we  are  cooperating  satisfactorily,  but 
ultimately  some  plan  must  be  AAmrked  out  Avhereby  that  cooperation 
is  official. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  do  you  Avork  uoav? 

Mr.  McCormick.  .My  plan  is,  if  Mr.  Baruch  is  satisfied — Ave  have 
not  yet  gotton  to  the  point  AAdiere  we  are  discussing  it — to  have  the 
AAYr  Industries  Board  represented  on  our  board,  Avhich  is  a new  clear- 
ing house  for  all  these  departments,  and  that  man  would  probably  be 
Mr.  AYoolley,  AAdio  has  been  handling  our  import  situation  pending 
this  neAv  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  AYhat  do  you  noAv  do  to  adAUse  the  War  Industries 
Board  of  your  actions  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  AYell,  Ave  have  this  cooperation  on  questions  of 
import  restrictions : We  Avon’t  adopt  an  import  restriction  that  is  now 
being  recommended  by  Mr.  Gay  and  his  committee  of  specialists  and 
experts,  who  are  studying  those  problems,  unless  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  unless  it  has  the  approval  of  the  State 
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Department,  because  we  feel  there  might  be  diplomatic  complica- 
tions, and  unless  it  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department  and  also 
the  Food  Administrator.  Mr.  Gay  takes  these  recommendations  to 
those  departments  of  the  Government  and  has  their  O.  K.  placed  upon 
them;  then  they  come  to  the  War  Trade  Board  and  we  act  upon  them. 
A new  development,  just  about  a week  old,  is  the  question  of  a better 
control  of  exports  to  all  European  countries  and  our  allies.  We  dis- 
covered that  there  was  about  $80,000,000  a month  of  civilian  commo- 
dities going  to  our  allies  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war. 

We  are  now  not  going  to  issue  an  export  license  that  is  not  first 
approved  by  the  allied  Government  involved;  they  have  got  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  will  permit  that  commodity  to  be  imported. 
Applicants  must  first  come  to  us  and  agree  that  they  will  go  to  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  make  their  purchases  practically  through 
the  War  Industries  Board  ; then  thej^  come  to  us  with  the  O.  K.  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  we  approve  the  export  license.  That  is 
going  to  cut  out  all  of  the  speculation  in  licenses  and  buying  through 
three  or  four  middlemen ; it  is  going  to  require  the  purchaser  to  pur- 
chase direct  from  the  manufacturer ; it  is  going  to  save  a lot  of  ship- 
ping ; it  is  going  to  save  a lot  of  tonnage ; and  it  is  going  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous advantage  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  the  veto  power  on  such  commodities  as  it  may  think 
are  needed  here  at  home  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Only  if  we  want  to  heed  it  or  the  President  tells 
us  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  not  that  the  real  crux  of  the  proposition? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  the  final  control  of  the  exports  or  im- 
ports, and  the  President  has  placed  in  our  hands  to-day  the  right  to 
issue  licenses.  Xoav,  the  War  Industries  Board  might  tell  us  not  to 
issue  that  license  and  we  could  say,  “We  do  not  approve  of  your 
policy.” 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  thing  I have  been  coming  to. 

Mr.  McCormick.  If  we  think  that  the  license  should  be  issued, 
that  it  is  the  best  policy  to  issue  it,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  issue  it,  we  will  do  it,  but  that  difference  has  never 
arisen.  lYe  operate  in  the  same  way  with  the  Food  Administration. 
We  have  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administration.  Their 
representative  is  sitting  on  our  board;  he  is  daily  in  touch  with  the 
Food  Administrator  and  he  knows  all  of  their  policies,  what  we  must 
conserve,  and  what  we  can  permit  to  go. 

The  Chairman.  Any  system  is  all  right  as  long  as  everybody  is  of 
one  mind  under  it,  but  the  test  of  the  system  is  when  men  are  of 
different  minds. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  test  of  it  in  this  case,  of  course,  is  the  person 
who  has  the  final  say  and  who  is  the  arbiter,  and  that  is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  McCormick.  And  we  are  the  President,  acting  for  him  under 
Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  true  of  practically  all  the 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  but  the  President,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  simply  human,  with  a certain  capacity  for  work  beyond 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  should  go.  Presumably  the  idea 
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that  underlay  the  creation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  its  present 
form  was  that  there  should  be  a centralized  power  to  pass  upon  those 
matters  of  differences  that  might  arise  in  the  various  agencies.  For 
instance,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Food  Administration  might  take  a 
different  view  from  the  War  Trade  Board,  touching  the  export  of 
certain  foods;  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Fuel  Administration  might 
take  a different  view  from  either  of  you  as  it  might  affect  the  move- 
ment of  trains,  and,  therefore,  the  fuel  problem,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Director  of  Bailroads  of  the  country  might  take  a different 
view  from  all  three  of  you  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  railroad  situa- 
tion. Now,  somewhere,  at  some  time,  when  these  differences  arise 
there  must  be  a supreme  court. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  happens  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
White  House. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  what  your  idea  is  as  to 
where  the  power  now  rests  and  where  it  should  rest. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  power,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  really 
rests  in  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  true  theoretically,  but 

Mr.  McCormick  (interposing).  That  is  the  way  it  actually  works. 
As  I said,  we  have  all  had  the  closest  cooperation,  and  there  has 
really  been  no  serious  difficulty,  because  we  are  pulling  together  to 
win  the  war.  When  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  we  have 
separately  and  individually  gone  to  the  President,  who  is  the  final 
arbiter,  and  stated  our  case,  but  that  took  his  time,  and  he  only  heard 
one  side  of  the  problem.  Now,  however,  the  Food  Administrator, 
the  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Fuel  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  myself  meet 
every  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  there  before  him  we  present  our 
case  and  argue  it  out,  if  there  is  any  difference.  There  you  have  a 
clearing  house  of  these  bureaus  which  before  were  individually  run- 
ning to  him,  and  it  saves  him  a tremendous  amount  of  time. 

I want  to  add  that  one  of  the  important  functions  of  this  board  is 
the  carrying  on  of  negotiations  with  the  northern  and  bordering 
neutrals  to  the  enemy  concerning  their  rationing.  We  have  finally 
concluded  a Swiss  agreement  which  rations  Switzerland  and  reduces 
to  a minimum  the  amount  of  their  exports  to  the  enemy,  and  we  have 
just  concluded  a Norwegian  agreement,  and  the  allies  have  prac- 
tically all  the  Norwegian  tonnage  at  their  disposal  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  amount  they  need  for  their  own  living.  We  have  con- 
cluded a modus  vivendi  with  Sweden  whereby  we  have  the  use  of 
100,000  tons  of  their  ships  in  exchange  for  some  of  our  commodities, 
and  we  are  working  on  a much  broader  and  more  general  agree- 
ment which  involves  500,000  tons.  We  are  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  Denmark  which  are  not  yet  concluded,  but  pending  that  agree- 
ment we  have  a large  proportion  of  the  Danish  tonnage  in  our 
service.  The  negotiations  are  carried  on  by  the  board  and  require 
a considerable  amount  of  investigation  and  research  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  Department  and  various  departmental  bureaus, 
including  Food  and  War  Industries,  as  to  raw  materials,  metals,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  those  decisions  been  reached  with  the.  full 
accord  of  all  the  other  bureaus  that  are  affected  ? 
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Mr.  McCormick.  Absolutely ; and,  of  course,  never  concluded  with- 
out the  full  approval  and  accord  of  the  State  Department.  They  are 
practically  carried  on  by  us  for  the  State  Department.  The  negotia- 
tions are  carried  on  through  the  legations  and  embassies  of  those  coun- 
tries. All  foreign  cabling  is  done  through  the  State  Department. 

TABULATION  AND  RESEARCH  BRANCH. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a statistical  branch  or  division? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  a tabulation  branch  and  a research 
branch,  and  now  the  Census  Bureau  has  taken  up  the  centralizing  of 
this  work  to  avoid  duplication.  We  are  getting  up  for  them  a ques- 
tionnaire on  this  very  subject  and  we  hope  to  see  eliminated  a lot  of 
duplication.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  it  altogether,  because  each  de- 
partment takes  up  these  questions  with  a different  thing  in  view,  and 
while  you  may  utilize  the  same  statistics,  you  have  got  to  put  them  in 
a different  form  to  meet  your  particular  case.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  there  is  a lot  of  duplication  in  the  Government,  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  now  working  on  that,  getting  from  our  office  the  re- 
search work  that  we  do,  with  the  end  in  view  of  eliminating  as  much 
duplication  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  come  to  take  up  that  task? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I do  not  know.  We  got  up  this  questionnaire.  I 
understood  Mr.  Bogers  is  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  do  that.  He 
wrote  to  us  and  we  are  giving  him  what  he  wants,  and  I assume  it 
was  done  through  some  governmental  action. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  your  statistics  as  they  come  in 
daily  or  weekly  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Oh,  yes ; the  other  departments  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  War  Industries  Board  get  a full  report 
of  your  statistics? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I do  not  know  that  they  do  get  a full  report.  We 
differ  in  the  findings,  and  one  question  that  is  now  up  is  the  question 
of  manganese.  To  show  you  how  we  cooperate,  the  statisticians  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  figured  out  that  they  were  short  on  man- 
ganese. Our  statisticians  under  Mr.  Gay  figured  we  could  save  some 
tonnage  by  cutting  off  some  manganese.  There  is  a problem  which 
is  not  yet  solved,  but  both  statisticians  are  getting  together. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  had  that  solution  it  might  have  saved 
us  $10,000,000  in  connection  with  a mining  bill  which  was  presented 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  made  for  it  was  the  shortage  of  manganese. 

Ml-.  McCormick.  True,  and  it  is  short;  but  there  is  a difference 
between  these  statisticians.  Dean  Gay,  who  is  our  representative, 
is  banking  on  that  110,000,000  to  produce  in  this  country  manganese 
to  permit  us  to  cut  out  the  imports  from  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a difference  as  to  facts,  that  is  a 
difference  as  to  theory. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Well,  they  are  gambling  a bit.  Mr.  Baruch  and 
his  experts,  with  the  steel  men,  are  figuring  this  thing  out  with  them. 
I am  using  that  to  show  how  the  two  branches  cooperate.  They  will 
work  it  out  and  when  they  come  to  a conclusion  we  will  have  both 
sides  and  there  will  not  be  any  trouble  about  it.  If  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  says  there  is  hot  enough  manganese  in  this  country  and 
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wc  have  got  to  have  it  to  prosecute  this  war,  then  we  are  done. 
There  is  no  other  question  to  it.  We  simply  give  them  all  the  facts 
available  that  we  have  gathered  from  our  trade  investigations  under 
this  new  import  restriction,  and  the  thing  works  out  in  that  way. 

FUNDS  OBTAINED  FROM  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE TRADING- 

WITH-THE-ENEMY  ACT URGENT  DEFICIENCY  ACT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McCormick,  you  have  had  what  moneys  and 
from  what  sources  for  the  running  of  the  War  Trade  Board  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  On  August  27,  when  we  were  still  known  as  the 
Exports  Administration  Board,  we  received  from  the  national  security 
and  defense  fund  $250,000;  on  November  15,  as  the  War  Trade  Board, 
$250,000;  on  January  15,  $600,000.  We  received  under  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act  of  1918,  on  October  31,  $25,000,  and  on  February 
3,  $155,000,  making  a total  of  $1,280,000.  We  went  before  the 
Senate  committee  and  asked  for  $1,018,331  under  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  amount  was 
reduced  by  $218,000  and  there  was  appropriated  $800,000.  Before 
we  got  the  appropriation  we  were  short  of  funds  and  went  to  the 
President  and  asked  him  for  $200,000,  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  reimburse  him  if  we  could  when  we  received  our  full  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  we  gave  you  was  practically  all  you  asked 
less  the  amount  you  wanted  to  give  back  to  the  President  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  and  we  hope  that  will  see  us  through,  but 
I wanted  to  explain  it  to  you.  This  makes  a total  of  $2,280,000 
which  we  have  received  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  expended  how  much  money? 

Mr.  Straus.  On  April  27  we  had  a net  available  balance  of 
$683,969.06,  as  per  statement  herewith  attached: 


Statement  of  monthly  disbursements  by  appropriations  from  Aug.  27,  1917,  to  Apr.  27,  1918. 
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Statement  of  monthly  disbursements  by  appropriations  from  Aug.  27,  1917,  to  Apr.  27,  1918 — Continued. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a free  balance  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  That  was  a free  balance  on  April  27. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  left  you  two  months  to  run. 
Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 


MONTHLY  EXPENSE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  monthly  expense  now,  or  what  was 
it  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I do  not  think  I have  April  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  it  in  March  ? 

^Ir.  Straus.  S298,000. 

The  Chairman.  Will  April  be  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  may,  because,  you  reahze,  that  certain  bills  are 
carried  over  from  one  month  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  by  and  large,  it  is  about  $300,000  a 
month  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I should  think  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  March  was  pretty  near  $300,000. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes;  on  the  other  hand  February  was  $223,000.  It 
varies,  but  it  averages  approximately  $250,000. 

The  Chairman.  At  $250,000  a month  you  presumably  would  have 
about  $100,000  left  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Straus.  It  looks  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Your  annual  pay  roll  at  present  is  $2,440,760  as 
shovm  by  a statement  submitted  here. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  make  a monthly  pay  roU  of  about 
$203,000. 

EMPLOYEES,  COMPENSATION,  AND  DUTIES. 

(See  p.  1951,  1956,  1960.) 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes.  We  have  at  present  2,266  employees,  as  of 
April  30. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a table  here,  which  we  will  put  in  the 
record,  which  undertakes  to  show  the  number  of  people  and  the 
compensation  paid  in  each  of  the  following  divisions : Administration, 
Branches  and  Customs,  Contraband  Committee,  Enemy  Trade, 
Executive,  Exports;  Exports,  Kegistering  and  Issuing;  Foreign 
Agents  and  Reports,  Imports,  Research,  Tabulation  and  Statistics, 
Transportation,  and  War  Trade  Intelligence. 

This  shows  a range  of  salary  from  $1  to  $7,500. 
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Annual  salary  as  on  Apr.  SO,  1918,  War  Trade  Board. 


Annual  salary. 

Administration. 

Branches  and  Cus- 
toms. 

Contraband  Com- 
mittee. 

Enemy  Trade. 

Executive. 

1 

Exports. 

Exports,  Register- 
ing and  Issuing. 

Foreign  Agents  and 
Reports. 

Imports. 

Research. 

Tabulation  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

Transportation. 

War  Travie  Intelii- 
gence. 

Total. 

81 

3 

19 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

52 

240 

59 

59 

300 

2 

2 

360 

5 

3 

8 

420 

1 

1 

470 

1 

1 

480 

43 

22 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

3 

1 

18 

4 

no 

500 

4 

1 

5 

600 

3 

6 

2 

6 

17 

660 

1 

1 

720 

119 

181 

2 

1 

7 

11 

7 

2 

3 

18 

2 

11 

•364 

780 

10 

10 

800 

1 

1 

840 

10 

12 

22 

900 

21 

34 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

76 

925 

1 

1 

960 

1 

1 

990 

1 

1 

2 

1,000 

22 

50 

3 

5 

■ 8 

69 

143 

58 

32 

112 

10 

53 

565 

1,080 

1 

1 

1,100 

4 

4 

4 

24 

7 

4 

7 

1 

5 

n 

71 

1,188 

1 

1 

1,200 

45 

48 

9 

22 

14 

94 

75 

6 

44 

30 

21 

20 

114 

542 

1,260 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1,300 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1,400 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

36 

1,440 

1 

1 

1,470 

1 

1 

2 

1,500 

11 

10 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 : 

9 

57 

1,550 

1 

1 

1,560 

1 

1 

1,577 

1 

1 

1,600 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

1,640 

1 

1 

1,700 

1 

1 

1,800 

9 

14 

1 

2 

3 

17 

5 

2 

1 

1 

12 

67 

1,890 

1 

1 

1,900 

1 

1 

2,000 

1 

10 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

7 

10 

41 

2, 100 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

2,150 

1 

1 

2,200 

1 

1 

2 

2,250 

1 

1 

2,400 

6 

13 

2 

2 

1 

23 

1 

9 

2 

1 

4 

20 

84 

2,500 

1 

1 

2 

2, 700 

1 

1 

3,000 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

3,500 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7,500 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total . 

379 

4.54 

29 

43 

63 

276 

262 

10 

140 

99 

183 

54 

274 

2,266 

Total  annual  salary: 


Per  capita. 

Including  .?!  per  year  men,  12,440,812 81,077 

Excluding  $1  per  year  men,  82,440,760 1, 102 


Mr.  McCormick.  I want  to  explain  that  one  salary,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  is  for  Mr.  Conger,  our  foreign  adviser.  He  was  the  Associated 
Press  representative  over  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia. 
For  the  last  two  years,  during  the  war,  he  has  been  at  Copenhagen, 
and  we  had  to  have  a man  with  us  who  was  familiar  with  the  local 
situation  in  that  country,  and  he  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  He 
prepares  all  the  publicity  we  put  out  in  those  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries for  their  effect  upon  the  populations  in  those  countries,  and  he 
is  the  one  high-salaried  man  we  have.  It  is  exactly  what  he  got 
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from  the  Associated  Press,  and  he  came  to  us  because  he  could  not 
come  for  less,  on  account  of  his  own  commitments. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  eight  men  at  $3,500.  Do  you 
recall  who  they  are  and  what  their  duties  are? 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  are  the  heads  of  the  bureaus . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  of  them  in  the  contraband  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  that  is  not  exactly  the  outranking  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  a reviewing  committee  and  they  are  men  of  very 
high  caliber. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  two  men  at  the  head  of  that  committee? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No;  but  we  have  two  men  there  getting  the 
same  salary.  Probably  three  of  them  are  doUar-a-^mar  men. 

Mr.  Straus.  It  happens  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Richards  and  Mr.  P.  C. 
Anderson  were  originally  directors  of  bureaus,  but  are  now  on  the 
contraband  committee.  The}^  were  getting  $3,500  and  were  re- 
tained at  the  same  salary. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  three  are  dollar- a-year  men,  or  at  least 
we  have  three  doUar-a-year  men  on  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  executive  division  there  seem  to  be  two 
$3,500  men  and  four  $3,000  men. 

kir.  Straus.  That  is  the  secretaiy’s  office  and  the  board’s  office. 
It  constitutes  the  executive  staff  and  handles  aU  the  cables,  all  of 
the  board’s  resolutions,  and  keeps  the  board’s  confidential  files. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  more  than  the  usual  governmental 
salary  for  the  head  of  a division  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  McCormick.  These  are  men  who  have  rather  exceptional  abili- 
ties. They  are  lawyers,  and  I think  you  will  find  our  salary  list  is 
very  modest,  considering  the  character  of  the  men  we  have  gotten. 
They  are  aU  making  sacrifices. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  four  $3,500  men  seem  to  be  in  different 
bureaus — one  in  Imports,  one  in  Research,  one  in  Transportation, 
and  one  in  War  Trade  Intelligence.  They  are  the  heads  of  those 
divisions  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  all  men  who,  in  peace 
times,  are  receiving  salaries,  of  course,  far  in  excess  of  this  salary. 
They  have  come  here  to  take  up  this  war  work  and  it  is  practically 
for  them  an  expense  account. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  52  who  receive  simply  $1  a year. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  men  allowed  any  other  payment  ? 

kir.  Straus.  I do  not  think  so.  All  of  these  men  are  giving  theii’ 
full  services  without  any  additional  compensation. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE. 

(See  p.  1962.) 

The  Chairman.  But  are  they  being  allowed  anything  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  For  travel  expenses? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  any  other  expense. 

Mr.  Straus.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I should  say  no,  but  I 
would  like  to  verify  that.  How  about  that,  Mr.  Maddock  ? 
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Mr.  Haddock.  I should  say  absolutely  not;  except  some  traveling 
expenses. 

Mr.  McCormick.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Four  dollars  per  diem  and  railroad  fare. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Where  do  they  travel  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  They  travel  to  the  branch  offices,  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is,  on  business  of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Yes,  sir;  on  business  of  ours,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  people  allowed  subsistence  here 
in  the  District  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  No,  never. 

Mr.  Haddock.  We  have  one  man  loaned  to  us  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  from  the  customhouse  at  New  York,  and  he  is  here  on 
a $4  per  diem;  he  has  been  with  us  for  about  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  carried  on  your  rolls  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  No;  he  is  not  on  our  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  on  your  roll  allowed  subsistence 
here  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  No. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  $4  per  diem  is  paid  by  us  for  this  one  person. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  in  some  of  the 
other  departments  they  have  men  who  are  paid  salaries  that  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  ordinary  salaries',  and  that  these  men 
themselves  are  earning  that  much  or  larger  sums  in  private  life,  but 
that  the  salary  has  been  given  because  they  were  not  financially  in 
position  to  come  here  without  any  compensation  whatever,  like  the 
purely  volunteer  dollar-a-year  men,  and  yet  were  giving  to  the 
Government  their  services  for  a salary  which  did  not  represent  as 
much  as  their  attainments  and  character  of  work  might  warrant, 
and  the  salary  was  simply  a means,  to  that  extent,  of  helping  them 
to  share  the  financial  burden  imposed  on  them  by  living  here.  Have 
you  any  men  of  that  class  or  in  that  group  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I think  that  practically  all  of  our  $3,500  men  are 
of  that  class,  and  I think  that  a number  of  our  $3,000  men  as  well 
as  of  our  $2,400  men  are  of  that  class.  ^ 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  McCormick,  out  of  your  total  of  2,266  em- 
ployees you  have  16  employees  who  are  drawing  $3,000  a year. 
Three  of  them  are  in  the  Bureau  of  Branch  Offices,  4 of  them  are  in 
the  Executive  Bureau,  and  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Trade  Intelligence 
there  are  3.  Have  you  anything  specially  that  you  desire  to  say  in 
regard  to  those  men  ? Are  they,  in  the  main,  men  who  are  employed 
on  a purely  commercial  basis  and  whose  services  you  believe  are 
worth  $3,000  a year,  or  are  some  of  them  men  who  ordinarily  would 
receive  larger  compensation  than  you  are  paying  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  I should  say  that  all  of  them  have  in  peace  times 
received  a much  greater  income  than  $3,000  per  year.  They  are  men 
of  exceptional  ability,  either  young  lawyers  or  trade  experts,  who, 
due  to  their  special  knowledge,  have  been  put  in  those  positions. 
They  are  down  here  practically  doing  what  they  consider  a patriotic 
war  service,  and  we  have  been  able  to  give  them  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  expense  account  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course  you  know  personally  all  of  these  men  and 
of  their  capacities  ? 
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Mr.  McCormick.  I passed  upon  all  of  those  men  and  know  most 
of  them  personally  and  know  what  their  services  are.  I will  be  glad 
to  give  you  a list  of  them  all  in  the  form  of  a record. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  1 man  at  $2,700  and  2 at  $2,500,  but 
when  you  reach  the  $2,400  class  you  have  in  that  class  84  out  of  the 
2,266.  When  we  reach  that  class  are  we  reaching  a class  of  employees 
who  are  employed  rather  strictly  on  a commercial  basis  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  are  principally  trade  advisers.  You  will 
notice  23  in  the  Export  Bureau.  They  are  the  men  who  pass  on 
licenses,  and  I should  say  that  all  of  them  are  men  who  have  received 
salaries  far  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  20  of  them  in  the  War  Intelligence  Bureau. 
What  are  their  duties  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  are  young  lawyers.  They  are  the  ones  who 
investigate  the  enemy’s  foreign  connections,  and  that  is  very  delicate 
work.  They  have  got  to  go  into  the  business  records  of  companies, 
and  matters  of  that  sort.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  we 
have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  just  ordinary  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I would  not  say  so.  I am  referring  to  the  ones 
drawing  $2,400. 

Mr.  Maddock.  We  have  about  four  civil-service  people  who  have 
come  at  the  regular  commercial  price,  and  who  are  receiving  that 
salary.  Our  disbursing  officer  at  $2,500  is  one  of  them  who  came 
through  that  channel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  the  people  who  have  not  come  through  the 
civil  service  and  who  are  receiving  those  salaries,  are  they  people 
who  are  simply  good  clerks  and  are  being  paid  those  salaries  strictly 
on  a commercial  basis,  or  are  they  men  of  special  ability? 

Mr.  Maddox.  They  are  men  of  special  training.  We  have  in  every 
case  lived  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  civil  service  in  hiring  those 
people;  that  is,  to  make  their  compensation  never  in  excess  of  48 
per  cent  of  their  previous  earning  capacity  over  a period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  are  all  taken  on  under  the  civil-service  rules. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  I have  in  mind  is  that  last  statement,  that 
they  are  not  paid  in  excess  of  48  per  cent  of  their  previous  earning 
capacity.  Is  an  investigation  made  to  determine  what  was  their 
previous  earning  capacity? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  a complete  file  on  each  man,  accompanied 
by  a sworn  statement.  All  of  that  is  kept  in  the  Bureau  of  Adminis- 
tration files. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  23  of  that  class  who  are  paid  $2,400  in 
the  Export  Bureau? 

Mr.  Straus.  They  are  trade  experts,  so  called,  or  trade  advisers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  the  salaries  below  $2,400,  do  we  then  come 
into  a class  of  persons  who  are  employed  on  the  basis  of  what  their 
services  are  worth  in  a commercial  way? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  chiefly  clerks  and  stenographers 
who  are  drawn  entirely  from  the  civil-service  lis^ts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  adopted  any  system  for  promotions  in 
your  service,  or  for  the  payment  of  increased  compensation? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  hearings  for  the  individuals  who  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  an  advance  in  salary,  and  if  they  are  qualified 
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under  the  various  civil-service  regulations  and  it  appears  to  us  their 
claim  for  additional  compensation  is  justified,  the  advance  is  granted. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  take  up  each  individual  case  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Maddock,  who  has  this  function  under  his  su])ervision,  interviews  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  seeking  the  advance  in  salary,  and  if  he  thinks 
that  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  an  advance  of  salary  and  it  is  consistent 
with  the  civil-service  regulations,  it  is  allowed. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  is  also  taken  up  with  the  bureau  head  con- 
cerned . 

EFFICIENCY  MARKINGS  AND  RATINGS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  system  of  efficiency  markings  or 
ratings  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  in  certain  divisions  where  there  is  stipulated 
work  to  be  done.  Mr.  Maddock  innovated  something  of  that  sort 
recently  in  our  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Maddock.  In  certain  of  our  departments,  where  we  have 
uniform  work,  such  as  the  issuing  of  licenses,  the  card  indexing  of 
licenses,  etc.,  or  where  we  have  means  of  gauging  the  work  of  the 
employees,  we  determine  what  we  consider  a standard  of  efficiency 
and  thus  grade  the  employees  for  promotion.  We  use  such  a system 
of  grading  where  the  work  is  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  promote  a 
man  when  the  civil-service  regulations  permit  it  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Under  the  civil-service  regulations,  you  can  not 
promote  an  employee  within  the  probationary  period  of  six  months 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
we  must  comply  with  that  regulation.  Our  general  policy  has  been 
to  employ  our  help  at  a lower  figure  than  is  customary  in  the  depart- 
ments in  W ashington,  with  the  idea  of  advancing  them,  provided  they 
make  good  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Government  bureaus,  as  expressed  by  gentlemen  who  have 
appeared  before  this  committee,  as  to  the  proper  standard  for  an 
entrance  wage  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  serUce. 
It  has  been  contended  by  some  bureaus  that  it  was  difficult  to  secure 
good  help  in  any  of  the  clerical  positions,  particularly  typists  and 
stenographers,  for  less  than  11,200  at  the  beginning.  What  has  been 
your  experience  and  practice  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Our  experience  has  been  to  try  to  secure  the  help 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $1,200.  We  are  nearly  always 
able  to  secure  a good  grade  of  help  as  clerk  or  typist  at  the  entrance 
salary  of  $1,000  and  our  stenographers  at  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,100, 
our  intention  being  to  grant  an  early  promotion  to  those  who  prove 
satisfactory,  working  on  the  theory  that  the  employee  engaged  at  the 
lower  salary  with  an  early  prospect  of  promotion  will  be  a more  effi- 
cient and  willing  worker  than  if  he  were  employed  at  the  beginning 
at  a higher  salary  with  the  prospect  of  being  continued  at  that  figure. 
We  find  that  by  giving  them  that  recognition  of  their  services  at  an 
early  date  their  cooperation  is  very  much  better,  and  they  are  willing 
to  work  better.  We  have  found  quite  a satisfactory  source  of  sup- 
ply at  the  $1,000  entrance  salary  for  typists  and  clerks  and  at  $1,100 
for  stenographers. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  true  if  you  had  to 
employ  ten  times  the  number  that  you  do  employ  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  No,  sir;  1 do  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  1 asked  that  question  is  because  the 
War  Department  was,  of  course,  presented  with  a problem  which  in 
magnitude  was  very  much  greater  than  yours,  and  I wanted  to  know 
whether  you  considered  that  that  made  any  difference  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  Maddock.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Because  our  requirements  are  those  of  a small  unit 
in  a very  large  market.  The  civil  service  application  form  calls  upon 
the  applicant  to  specify  the  minimum  salary  that  he  will  accept,  and 
there  are  a large  number  of  clerks,  typists,  and  stenographers  through- 
out this  country  who  are  very  happy  to  obtain  an  entrance  salary  of 
$1,000,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  efficient.  They  will  come  to 
us  at  that  salary,  and  their  advance  in  our  department  will  be  recog- 
nized. On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  larger  salaries  that 
are  being  paid,  of  $1,100  and  $1,200,  has  gone  to  a great  many  cf^uar- 
ters  of  the  country,  and  the  trouble  is  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
people  applying  for  employment  ask  those  larger  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  reason  for  the  trouble  is  that 
the  War  Department  has  advertised  that  they  would  pay  those 
salaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  other  question  along  that  line:  In  correspond- 
ing with  applicants  for  positions,  after  stating  your  entrance  salary, 
do  they  raise  the  (question  as  to  the  entrance  salaries  offered  by  other 
bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  object  to  your  entrance  salary  because 
they  understand  that  the  entrance  salary  in  other  bureaus  is  higher  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  At  times. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  fact  does  make  it  more  difficult  for  you 
to  secure  help  at  your  entrance  salary. 

Mr.  Maddock.  At  times. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  frequently  has  no 
waiting  list  of  clerks,  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  this  because  we 
were  badly  congested  just  after  the  President’s  new  proclamation  was 
made.  I took  it  up  with  our  comptroller  and  Mr.  Maddock,  and 
asked  them  if  there  was  any  way  by  which  the  congestion  could  be 
relieved.  They  answered  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
clerical  assistance  and  stenographers  and  that  the  civil-service  lists 
were  drained  dry.  We  had  to  make  constant  efforts  to  secure  people 
because  the  clerks  were  not  available  for  any  ordinary  expansion. 
When  we  have  time  to  take  them  on  we  can  do  it  very  readily  at 
those  salaries,  but  when  we  have  to  go  out  and  get  a good  many  stenog- 
raphers and  clerks  within  a very  few  days,  I do  not  think  we  could 
do  it  at  those  figures. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

(See  pp.  1945,  1956,  1960.) 

The  Chairman.  What  method  is  employed  in  coming  to  a conclu- 
sion as  to  the  extent  that  clerical  help  is  needed  in  any  one  of  these 
various  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  A very  careful  examination  is  made  of  the  needs  of 
the  division,  based  upon  a formal  requisition  for  additional  em- 
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ployees,  made  by  the  division  head.  These  division  heads  have  to 
demonstrate  to  us  that  there  is  a need  for  additional  employees  and 
that  the  other  people  they  have  engaged  have  their  time  fully  em- 
ployed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  method  by  which  you  determine  the 
output  of  the  various  employees  in  those  different  divisions  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  can  not  unless  they  are  engaged  on  some  stipu- 
lated work.  If  they  have  uniform  work,  such  as  typing  cards,  writing 
licenses,  etc.,  where  we  can  gauge  the  amount  of  work,  then  it  is 
possible  to  grade  them;  but  when  we  have  stenographers  at  the  call 
of  individuals,  then  we  have  nothing  by  which  to  gauge  them.  We 
judge  in  those  cases  by  the  amount  of  surplus  time  or  idleness  of  the 
employee,  after  a careful  inspection. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  can  determine  as  to  the  character  of 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  vStraus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Mr.  Straus  is  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of 
R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  of  New  York,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  handling 
large  organizations  of  this  character.  The  gentleman  who  is  with 
him  as  assistant  is  an  expert  along  those  lines.  Those  gentlemen  are 
continually  setting  up  efficiency  methods,  so  as  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  bureau  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  going  through  an  evolution  or  expansion,  do  you 
undertake  to  anticipate  that  expansion  by  hiring  excess  help  in  any 
of  the  departments 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  answer  to  that  question  I would  like  to  give 
you  an  illustration : We  have  an  Enemy  Trade  Bureau,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  President’s  proclamation,  or  soon  thereafter,  was  very 
active  because  we  had  to  license  all  financial  transactions  of  the  follow- 
ing nature:  Any  American  having  business  with  a German  or  enemy, 
in  order  to  conclude  his  negotiations  or  pay  his  checks  or  drafts,  was 
compelled  to  come  to  us  and  get  a license.  You  can  readily  see  that 
there  were  many  thousands  of  business  transactions,  and  that  work 
expanded  for  a period  of  a few  months.  That  bureau  did  a great  deal 
of  work,  but  as  the  enemy  lists  were  published,  and  as  Americans 
ceased  trading  with  the  enemy  there  were  fewer  and  fewer  of  such 
transactions.  We  found  that  we  had  too  large  a force  for  that  work 
and  we  just  intending  to  reduce  it  when  the  President’s  new  procla- 
mation was  issued  or,  rather,  we  heard  that  it  was  coming  out. 
We  knew  then  that  there  would  be  a large  addition  to  our  work,  and 
so  we  continued  those  employees  over  that  period,  holding  them  in 
reserve  until  the  new  proclamation  was  issued. 

Mr.  Straus.  This  estimate  was  drawn  prior  to  February  12, 
when  we  were  stiU  handling  those  transactions.  We  then  had  1,458 
employees.  We  estimated  that  we  would  require  only  about  500  ad- 
ditional employees  for  the  coming  year.  The  subsequent  proclama- 
tions have  increased  our  duties  to  such  an  extent,  however,  that  we 
have  at  present  2,266  employees  and  we  provided  for  a possible 
increase  of  our  functions  by  allowing  for  a total  of  2,500  employees. 
This  should  give  us  ample  leeway  to  cover  any  future  contingencies 
that  may  arise. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I would  disapprove  the  carrying  of  any  large 
reserve  by  our  board. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  if  you  have  any  new  work  in  prospect  for 
which  you  have  got  to  have  clerks,  you  must  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  the  new  work,  if  it  is  important  work,  but  if  it  has  been  the 
mere  filling  up  of  rooms  with  clerks,  apparently  with  no  anticipa- 
tion of  possible  need 

Mr.  McCormick  (interposing).  I am  opposed  to  that  policy  in  con- 
nection with  our  board,  because  we  are  so  uncertain  as  to  the  future. 
A new  order  or  proclamation  made  by  the  President  might  develop 
more  work  for  us,  or  it  might  permit  us  to  contract,  rather  than  to 
expand.  While  we  are  pressing  for  an  appropriation  for  an  expan- 
sion which  we  now  see  and  which  is  now  coming,  yet  I do  not  think 
that  we  are  employing  any  one  under  that  sort  of  condition,  and  I 
would  strongly  oppose  it.  I am  continually  urging  upon  the  comp- 
troller and  Administration  Bureau  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  our 
organization — to  make  it  just  as  efficient  as  possible  and  to  set  up 
efficiency  methods  that  will  reduce  the  number  of  employees.  I am 
interested  as  a business  man  in  having  a business  organization  here 
to  perform  these  functions. 

The  Chairman,  klr.  Straus,  you  have  been  connected  with  a com- 
mercial enterprise  in  which  a large  number  of  people  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  j^our  experience  as  to  commercial  salaries 
and  Government  salaries,  and  the  character  of  work  that  is  obtained 
in  each  instance  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  a rather  embarrassing  question,  and  I would 
rather  not  answer  it.  I would  say  that  just  now  the  salaries  that 
are  paid  to  the  average  stenographer  and  clerk  in  the  Government 
service  are  far  greater  than  can  be  obtained  for  the  same  C[uality  of 
work  in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day.  I will  say  that  in  New  York 
City  it  is  easier  to  get  employees  at  the  salaries  we  are  paying  than 
in  Washington.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  is  far  greater  here  than 
it  is  in  New  York.  The  employee  there  may  be  living  at  home, 
while  the  person  coming  from  out  of  town  must  establish  a home. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  these  high  salaries  were  being 
paid  when  the  cost  of  living  did  not  seem  to  be  any  excuse  for  it? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  work  that  you  get  here  as  against  that 
had  in  private  employment? 

kir.  Straus.  That  is  a very  difficult  question,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  I think  it  is  about  equal. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  hours  of  labor  in  private  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  those  in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  a law  in  New  York  fixing  the  hours  of  labor 
in  mercantile  establishments  for  employees.  I happen  to  be  con- 
nected with  a department  store  in  which  the  maximum  hours  are 
54  per  week.  The  store  opens  at  8.30  or  9 o’clock  in  the  morning, 
according  to  the  season,  allows  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  lunch, 
and  closes  at  5.30  or  6 o’clock,  or  a total  of  49^  hours  per  week.  In 
the  summer  months,  the  store  closes  on  Saturday  at  noon. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  excluding  the  lunch  time,  or  is  that  actual 
working  time  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Approximately  actual  working  time.  Employees 
report  a few  minutes  before  the  opening  hour  and  remain  a short 
time  after  closing. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  time  here? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Our  time  here  is  44  hours  per  week.  We  are  work- 
ing 8 hours  a day. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  working  hei'e  on  the  eight-hour  basis 

Mr.  Maddock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  start  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  At  9 o’clock. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  finish  when  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  At  5.30,  and  we  have  Saturday  afternoons  off. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  the  departments  generally 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Straus.  I believe  that  is  true,  but  we  found  that  employees 
were  perfectly  willing  to  work  this  additional  time  if  we  gave  them 
Saturday  afternoons  off. 

Mr.  Maddcok.  We  are  working  44  hours  per  week  as  against  41 
hours  per  week  in  the  average  department. 

Mr.  Straus.  In  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  our  people,  I want  to 
say  that  when  we  put  up  the  new  building  we  tried  to  put  the  clerical 
help  in  large  rooms  so  there  would  be  better  supervision,  and  I think 
that  is  working  with  great  success. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  building  cost  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  to  cover 
its  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  does  it 
contain  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  There  is  a total  gross  floor  area  of  306,802  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  figure  it  cost  you  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  not  our  final  figures  on  that,  because  it  has 
been  done  on  a cost-plus  basis.  It  is  going  to  cost  us  about  $680,000. 
The  appropriation  was  $750,000,  but  we  believe  we  will  not  use  it  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  that  make  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Using  the  gross  of  $750,000  and  assuming  that  we 
would  use  all  the  money — which  we  will  not — we  figure  it  will  cost 
about  $2.44  a square  foot., 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a frame  building? 

Mr.  Straus.  Stucco. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I should  hope  you  would  save  some  money 
out  of  the  total  appropriation.  Did  you  know  that  some  of  your 
neighbors  have  built  at  $2.40  a square  foot  and  that  some  of  the  build- 
ings in  Henry  Park  have  cost  but  $2.25  a square  foot  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  These  buildings  are  being  erected  by  the  samo 
people,  and  they  are  the  same  design  exactly. 

Memorandum  shoiving  cost  of  War  Trade  Board  Building,  March  29,  1918. 


Statement  of  Fuller  Co.  dated  Mar.  27  (attached) $586,  441.  26 

Sprinkler  system 30,  000.  00 

Manual  tire  alarm  boxes 550.  00 

White  cement 300.00 

Kitchen  equipment 15,  263.  06 


632,  554.  26 
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Architect’s  fee  (2  per  cent) $12,  651.  09 

■Clerk  of  works  and  checkers  (approximately) 5,  600.  00 

City  fire  box 400.  00 

Tableware,  tables,  chairs,  etc.  (approximately)  for  lunch  room 6,227.80 

Payment  to  Nesbitt  & Kelly  (to  take  over  lease  and  destruction  of  exist- 
ing building) 5,  750.  00 

Title  (searching) 150. 00 


663,333.15 

Awnings  (S..  W..  and  E.  sides — 122  triple.  16  double,  and  4 

single) : .11,042.52 

Shades 2,150.64 

Fly  screens  (kitchen  and  cafeteria) 281.  00 

MoAung  telephones  (approximately) 6,  000. 00 

9,  474. 16 


672,  807.31 

Painting  kitchen — walls  and  ceilings 

Sodding  courts  and  terraces 

Ground  rents  (during  process  of  construction) 

Incidentals 


Total  approximate  cost 680,  000.  00 

April  12.  1918. 

War  Trade  Board  Building,  2 stories,  each  9^  0^'  in  clear;  dimension.  409^ 

X 420'^:  Square  feet. 

Area  of  first  and  second  floors 343,  560 

Area  of  basement 6,  240 


Total : .349,800 

Area  of  courts — Square  feet. 

4 courts 14,  768 

6 courts - 19,  878 

2 courts 8,  352 


Total 42,998 


Total  gross  area  of  building 306,  802 

Total  approximate  cost 680,  000 

Including  lunch  room  installation;  window  shades;  awnings  on  east,  south 
and  west  sides;  architect’s  fee.  sprinkler  system,  manual  fire  alarm;  pur- 
chase of  lease  and  building  ($5,500);  fire  box.  but  not  including  aero 
automatic  fire  alarm.  Cost  per  square  foot  (including  basement) $2.  22 


The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  what  comits  is  what  it  costs. 
The  Food  Administration  Building,  with  a floor  area  of  81,000 
square  feet,  cost  $2.40  a square  foot,  and  the  other  building  which 
they  erected — they  have  built  two  buildings — containing  119,000 
square  feet  cost  $2.40  a square  foot.  So  I hope  you  will  not  go  over 
$2.40  a square  foot  on  your  buildings. 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  were  built  last  fall,  I presume. 

RENT,  TAXES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  building  one  now  on  which  the  limit  of 
cost  is  flxed  at  $2.25.  What  rent  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  McCormick.  About  10  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  What  lease  have  you?. 

Mr.  McCormick.  A five-year  lease,  with  option  for  renewal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  taxes — 10  cents  and  the  taxes  ? 
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Mr.  Straus.  That  is  a debatable  question.  It  figures  about  12 
cents  with  the  taxes,  but  we  are  trying  to  have  the  taxes  waived. 

Mr.  McCormick.  This  contract  was  made  by  the  then  acting  chair- 
man when  I was  in  Europe,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  of 
course,  and  before  Mr.  Straus  came  here;  the  contract  was  made  with 
the  same  concern  and  the  same  plans  were  used  exactly  as  were  used 
for  all  the  other  buildings  under  the  War  Department  arrangement, 
and  done  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  room  for  your  proposed  expansion  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  expansion  is  not  making  the  additional  cost, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  No,  sir. 


SALARIES. 

(See  pp.  1945, 1951, 1960.) 

The  Chairman.  Your  table  is  an  explanation  of  how  you  get  along 
on  your  $1,100  as  the  entrance  salary  as  against  $1,200,  because  you 
now  have  71  people  at  $1,100  and  542  at  $1,200;  in  other  words,  they 
very  rapidly  move  out  of  the  $1,100  class? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Very  rapidly,  because  that  is  what  we  intend 
when  we  employ  them,  and  if  they  are  no  good,  we  do  not  advance 
them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  565  people  at  $1,000.  What  are  they — 
stenographers  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  No;  they  are  clerks  and  typists. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  you  have  put  your  messengers  on 
rubber-tire  skates? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  MTiy? 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  intended  to  work  for  greater  efficiency  and 
to  get  a better  spirit  among  the  boys.  They  like  it  and  we  can 
summon  a messenger  to  one  of  our  offices  in  a remarkably  small 
space  of  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  furnish  the  skates  ? ^ 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  proportion  of  your  employees  taken,  as  you 
must  take  them,  without  full  knowledge  of  their  qualifications,  do 
you  find  it  necessary  to  drop  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  in  direct  percentages,  but 
I would  say  that  it  is  less  than  10  per  cent  that  we  find  it  necessary 
to  drop. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  actually  drop 

Mr.  Maddock  (interposing).  A number  of  them  are  let  out. 

Mr.  Mondell  (continuing).  Something  less  than  that  percentage? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Oh,  yes;  we  dispose  of  their  services  if  they  are  not 
satisfactory  or  they  are  incompetent. 

The  Chairman.  You  find  it  an  actual  economy  to  use  messengers 
in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  is  only  a- week  or  10  days  old,  but  we  think  it  will 
prove  very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  original  with  us  at  all,  but  has  been 
adopted  by  commercial  concerns,  who  have  found  it  exceedingly  satis- 
factory, especially  those  concerns  that  have  extensive  floor  area. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  is  a quarter  of  a mile  around  our  building. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  a table  here,  which  we  will  put  in  the 
record,  showing  your  total  estimate  of  $4,110,607.  In  the  executive 
bureau  a total  expense  of  $356,526  is  shown. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  couples  right  in  with  this  table  [indicating]. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow:) 

ESTIMATE  OF  APPEOPEIATIONS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1919,'  BY  THE  WAR  TRADE  BOARD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  War  Trade  Board:  For  the  expenses  of  the  War  Trade  Board, 
created  by  the  Executive  order  of  October  12,  1917,  which  Executive  order  was  made 
under  authority  of  the  acts  of  June  15,  1917,  known  as  the  espionage  act,  and  the  act 
of  October  6,  1917,  known  as  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  for  traveling  expenses 
of  officials  and  employees  while  traveling  on  official  business,  including  per  diem 
allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  exceeding  S4  per  day;  purchase  of  periodicals 
and  books  of  reference;  pmuhase,  operation,  maintenance,  fuel,  and  repair’s  of  motor- 
propelled  vehicles;  payment  of  gi'ound  rent  and  rent  of  office  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  where  branch  offices  have  here- 
tofore been  or  may  hereafter  be  established;  foreign  postage  and  expense  of  printing 
and  publication  of  reports,  ch’culars,  jom-nals,  and  other  publicity  matter;  purchase 
of  such  material  and  equipment  and  employment  of  such  persons  and  means  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  or  elsewhere  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  operations  en- 
trusted to  the  War  Trade  Board  by  the  President — 


Personal  services S2,  809,  995 

Traveling  expenses 150,  000 

Services  other  than  personal 529,  282 

Equipment,  supplies,  and  printing 521,330 

Bent,  heat,  light,  and  power 100,  OCO 


Total 4,110,607 


This  estimate  to  be  substituted  for  the  original  estimate  submitted  for  this  purpose 
on  the  16th  of  February,  1918,  and  appearing  in  House  Document  No.  949  of  this 
session;  net  increase  asked  $1,090,000. 

Budget  estimates  of  the  War  Trade  Board  for  period  July  1,  1918,  to  June‘30,  1919. 


Bureaus. 

Total. 

; Personal 
service. 

Travel 

expense. 

1 

Services 

other 

than 

j personal. 

Equip- 

ment, 

supplies, 

and 

printing. 

Rent, 

light. 

heat, 

power. 

Executive 

Contraband  Committee 

Enemy  Trade.  

§356,526 
162, 192 
159, 696 

638,450 
784, 972 
150,  :348 
225, 594 
150,520 
173, 204 
136, 668 
659, 898 
512,539 

§118,080 

96,000 

122,400 

505,088  : 

609.600 
36,720 

124.800 

121.600 

112.800 
74,400 

476,136 

412,371 

§5,000 
! 15, 000  1 

§212, 164 

42.600 
5,848 

16. 600 
46,672 
49, -182 
52,748 

2,282 
1,082 
30, 572 
62,616 
6,616 

§18,0"0 
8,000 
27, 720 

37,090 
109,380 
13,680 
37,920 
25,240 
56, 060 
23,900 
81,020 
83, 300 

§3, 262 
592 
3,728 

54,672 
9,320 
466 
5,126 
1,398 
3,262 
2,796 
5,126 
10, 252 

Branch  offices  and  customs,  and  branch 

offices  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C 

Exports 

Foreign  Agents  and  Reports 

Imports 

Research 

25.000 

10.000 
50, 000 

5,000 

Tabulation  and  Statistics 

Transportation 

War  Trade  Intelligence 

Administration 

Total 

5,000 
35, 000 

i 

4,110, 607 

2,809,995 

[ 150, 000 

529, 282 

521,330 

100, 000 

1958 
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Annual  salary  as  on  Apr.  SO,  1918,  War  Trade  Hoard. 


Annual  salary. 

j Administration.  ! 

Branches  and  Cus- 
toms. 

Contraband  Commit- 
tee. 

Enemy  Trade. 

Executive.  ! 

Exports.  I 

Exports,  Registering 
and  Issuing. 

Foreign  Agents  and 
Reports. 

Imports. 

Research. 

Tabulation  and  Sta-  | 
tistics.  1 

Transportation. 

War  Trade  intelli- 
gence. 

Total. 

$1 

3 

19 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

2 

1 

8 

52 

240 

59 

59 

300 

2 

2 

380 

3 

8 

420 

1 

1 

470 

1 

1 

480 

43 

22 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

3 

1 

18 

4 

110 

500 

4 

1 

5 

600 

3 

6 

2 

6 

17 

660 

1 

1 

720 

119 

181 

2 

1 

7 

11 

7 

2 

3 

18 

2 

11 

.304 

780 

10 

10 

800 

1 

1 

840 

10 

12 

22 

900 

21 

34 

1 

2 

(5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

76 

925 

1 

1 

960 

1 

1 

.990 

1 

1 

0 

1,000 

22 

50 

3 

5 

8 

69 

143 

58 

32 

112 

10 

53 

565 

1,080 

1 

1 

1, 100 

4 

4 

4 

h 

7 

4 

7 

1 

5 

11 

71 

1,188 

1 

1 

1,200 

45 

48 

9 

22 

14 

94 

75 

6 

44 

30 

21 

20 

114 

542 

1 , 260 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 300 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1’400 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

36 

P44O 

1 

1 

1’  470 

1 

1 

2 

P5OO 

11 

10 

1 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

9 

57 

1’550 

1 

1 

1’560 

1 

1 

L577 

1 

1 

1’600 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

L640 

1 

1 

lUOO 

1 

1 

1,800 

9 

14 

1 

2 

3 

17 

5 

2 

1 

1 

12 

67 

1,890 

1 

1 

1,900 

1 

1 

2,000 

1 

10 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

7 

10 

41 

2, 100 

1 

2 

0 

7 

2,150 

1 

1 

2,200 

1 

1 

2 

2,250 

1 

1 

2,400 

6 

13 

2 

2 

1 

23 

1 

9 

2 

1 

4 

20 

84 

2,500 

1 

1 

2 

2,700 

1 

1 

3,000 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

16 

3,500 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7,500 

1 

1 

Total.. 

379 

454 

29 

43 

63 

276 

262 

10 

140 

99 

183 

54 

274 

2,266 

Total  annual  salary: 

Per 

capita. 


Including  II  per  year  men,  12,440,812 $1,077 

Excluding  $1  per  year  men,  $2,440,760 1, 102 


TRANSFER  OF  INFORMATION  DIVISION  FROM  ADMINISTRATION  TO 

EXECUTIVE  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimate  you  submitted  in  February  shows  an 
expense  of  $63,806  for  the  Executive  Bureau;  the  estimate  you  now 
submit  shows  an  expense  of  $356,526.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
the  large  increase  for  that  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  transferred  a division,  having  taken  it  out 
of  another  bureau. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I think  it  was  the  Information  Division. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Out  of  what  bureau  did  }mu  take  this  division  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  It  was  formerly  under  Administration. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  is  the  division  that  prepares  all  the  informa- 
tion for  the  trade;  it  is  our  Public  Information  Division. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  what  bureau  was  it  in  the  February  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Under  the  Administration  Bureau. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  Administration  Bureau  instead  of  being  re- 
duced has  been  increased. 

Mr.  Straus.  I will  explain  that.  That  is  due  to  going  into  the 
new  building.  We  were  in  11  small  buildings  at  one  time,  but  we 
are  now  in  one  building,  and  now  we  need  a great  many  more  watch- 
men on  account  of  the  fire  risk.  We  have  two  main  entrances  and 
six  side  entrances,  and  each  one  of  those  entrances  must  be  manned 
by  a watchman.  Then  we  have  charwomen  in  addition. 

INCREASE  IN  EXECUTIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  BUREAUS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increase  in  the  Executive  Bureau  was  $300,000 
and  that  increase  in  the  Administration  Bureau  $103,000,  so  that  is 
an  increase  of  $400,000  since  February  to  be  accounted  for. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  being  the  increase,  you  will  notice,  under 
services  other  than  personal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No. 

Mr.  McCormick.  If  you  go  along  and  take  the  total  you  will  find 
we  have  $118,000  in  salaries,  personal  service.  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  old  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  “Administration’’? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  $6,616  for  services  other  than  personal 
mider  the  Administration  Bureau  in  the  old  estimate  and  }"OU  have 
the  very  same  thing  under  the  new  estimate. 

Mr.  McCormick.  The  original  was  for  personal  service  $39,000  and 
this  one  is  $118,000,  caused  by  the  taking  over  of  those  extra  divisions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  your  estimate  of  February  the  amount  carried  for 
personal  service  under  the  Executive  Bureau  was  $39,360,  and  you 
say  now  that  amount  should  be  $118;000? 

"Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  mcrease? 

Mr.  Straus.  Taking  one  division  from  one  bureau  to  another. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  has  been  no  corresponding  decrease,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  mcrease  of  some  $80,000. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  is  on  accomit  of  additional  watclunen  and 
charwomen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  it  amomit  to  $80,000? 

In  explanation  of  the  increase  asked  for  in  Administration 
Bureau  of  an  additional  $90,771,  would  say  that  $76,420  will  be 
immediately  added  to  the  Administration  pay  roll  incidental  to  the 
new  building  as  follows: 


38  TratclinierL,  at  $720  $27,  36Q 

25  messengers,  at  $480 12.  000 


(Formerly  charged  to  bureaus,  now  to  be  charged  to  administration.) 
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4 engineers  and  firemen,  at  $1,000 $4,  000 

8 porters,  at  $720 5’  750 

20  charwomen,  at  $240 4’  gOO 

(These  porters  and  charwomen  were  formerly  charged  to  the  rent  of  K and 
920  F Street  buildings  and  will  now  be  charged  to  administration.) 

15  mechanics,  at  $1,500 22,  500 


Total 76,  420 


Mr.  Straus.  You  can  see  that,  for  instance,  from  this  comparative 
list,  which  is  similar  to  the  list  which  we  compiled  in  February. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  the  explanation  that 
the  increase  in  the  executive  and  administration  bureaus  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  you  have  gone  out  of  six  or  seven  buildings  into  one 
building  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Well,  we  have  the  figures  right  here. 

Mr.  Maddock.  The  figures  show  that  the  bureau  of  administration 
has  grown  something  like  140  additional  people  by  virtue  of  our 
going  into  the  new  building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  One  hundred  and  forty;  by  virtue  of  our  going  into 
the  new  building  a centralization  has  been  effected  of  a number 
of  small  units,  such  as  supplies,  the  chief  clerk’s  work,  and  such  things 
as  that;  they  were  distributed  under  the  several  bureaus  previously 
to  that,  and  by  our  consolidating  into  one  building  that  was  all 
switched  into  administration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Personal  service  under  the  executive  and  adminis- 
tration bureaus  in  February  amounted  to  a total  of  $360,960,  and 
your  personal  service  under  the  head  of  executive  and  administra- 
tion in  the  estimate  you  now  submit  amounts  to  $530,451,  making 
an  increase  of  $169,491.  Is  that  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
watchmen  and  janitors? 

Mr.  Maddock.  Our  personnel  has  grown  from  something  less  than 
300  people  to  four  hundred  and  some  odd  people,  443. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase? 

Mr.  Maddock.  The  building  force  has  grown  exactly  81  persons. 

Mr.  McCormick.  This  whole  estimate  is  based,  of  course,  upon  an 
increase  up  to  2,500  people  and  we  now  have' 2,266  employees,  so 
that  we  have  a possible  expansion  of  240  new  members. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a part  of  your  explanation,  that  when  you 
were  in  the  scattered  buildings  under  the  terms  of  your  lease  certain 
services  were  being  furnished  by  your  landlord  ? 

Mr.  Maddock.  That  is  partially  correct. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  wUuld  be  almost  negligible,  though. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  certainly  would  not  explain  an  increase  of  $169,000 
for  the  janitor  and  char  forces. 

INCREASE  IN  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  pp.  1945,  1951,  1956.) 

Mr.  Straus.  In  February  we  had  1,458  employees  and  estimated 
that  we  would  have  ample  provision  with  an  increase  to  1,947  em- 
ployees; to-day,  however,  we  have  2,266,  and  we  are  figuring  on  an 
expansion  up  to  2,500. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  reason  1 ask  you  is  that  I want  to  go  on  dovni 
the  list.  You  have  accounted  for  140  of  this  increase. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  take  these  items  you  find  there  have  been 
some  increases  just  as  great  or  greater,  and  up  to  this  time  }^ou  have 
accounted  for  140  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  accounts  for  240  by  expansion,  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  building,  of  course,  ought  not  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  our  expansion;  that  ought  not  to  be,  because  the  watch- 
men and  charwomen  needed  for  administration  would  be  the  same 
for  2,500  employees  as  for  2,266  employees.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  us  go  to  the  next  one.  Contraband  Committee, 
which  was  not  estimatecl  for  in  February. 

Mr.  Straus.  That  has  been  created  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  employees  are  counted  in  that  item  of 
personal  service  amounting  to  S96,000 '? 

Mr.  Straus.  I must  explain  that  in  detail.  The  Contraband 
Committee  is  realh^  to  be  an  audit  committee.  We  have  started 
with  a high-class  staff  of  auditors  for  this  work.  We  now  have  two 
men  at  $3,000  and  three  men  at  $2,400.  It  is  in  an  experimental 
stage,  but  those  men,  m turn,  will  have  to  have  a certain  number  of 
clerks.  The  duty  of  these  auditors  will  be  to  check  up  to  insure 
that  no  licenses  are  granted  contrary  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  all,  how  many  employees  do  you  anticipate  having 
on  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Tnere  are  five  members  of  the  contraband  committee, 
and  they  have  a staff  of 

Mr.  McCormick  (interposing).  It  just  depends  on  how  closely  we 
watch  or  have  to  audit  the  work  that  is  done  by  our  export  and  import 
bureaus. 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  29  people  under  the  contraband  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Lmder  personal  service,  your  original  estimate, 
submitted  in  Llouse  Document  No.  949,  showed  a total  of  $2,192,723, 
while  your  present  estimate  shows  $2,809,995.  The  difference  of 
some  $600,000  is  found  distributed  among  these  various  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

Tire  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  found  out  from  our  records  that  the  per  capita 
salary  was  about  $1,120;  we  figured,  allowing  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies and  expansions,  that  we  would  have  to  increase  by  about  550 
people,  as  we  then  judged  1,949  would  provide  sufficient  employees. 

Tne  Chairman.  At  tne  time  this  other  estimate  was  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Stralts.  Yes.  We  are  now  figuring,  due  to  possible  additional 
duties,  the  number  of  our  employees  will  reach  2,500,  and  the  average 
pay  referred  to  per  capita  vfill  justif}?'  this  estimate  exactly. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  will  make  a $605,000  increase. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  assume  that  according  to  your  best  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  As  best  as  we  can  foresee  at  tins  time;  yes. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  actually  go  in  aild  check  up  with  the 
heads  of  these  various  bureaus  what  expansion  they  expected  to 
have  ? -- 

Mr.  Straus.  In  most  cases  we  did,  and  I can  give  you  the  indi- 
vidual cases.  We  did  so  as  to  Administration,  of  which  Mr.  Maddock 
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is  the  director;  wo  did  so  as  to  W.  T.  L;  that  is,  War  Trade  Intelli- 
gence; we  did  so  as  to  Exports;  Transportation,  you  see,  remains 
about  stable;  its  duties  do  not  vary  materially. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  figured  an  increase  in  personnel  of 
550.  How  was  that  figure  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Simply  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  accomplishing  at 
present  and  what  may  be  expected  of  us  by  June,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  up  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  This  estimate  was  made  up  last  week,  or  within  the 
last  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  at  that  time  2,266  people? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  in  February  was  based  on  how 
many  people  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  1,947. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  had  an  increase  of  319 
of  your  550  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  a review  of  your  present  activities  you 
estimate  a further  increase  up  to  550  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  figuring  your  average  pay  at  11,100  you  got 
your  total.  • You  then  took  that  total  and  distributed  it  among  these 
various  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  As  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  instances  as  a result  of  direct  inquiry  and 
in  some  instances  simply  from  a general  knowledge  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE. 


(See  p.  1947.) 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a travel  expense  of  $135,000,  and  you 
now  have  an  estimate  of  $150,000,  which  is  substantially  the  old 
travel  expense.  How  was  it  arrived  at  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Simply  by  taking  the  actual  expenditure  for  this  item 
of  the  previous  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  much  traveling,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  There  are  a certain  number  of  our  employees  that  will 
have  to  travel.  We  have  auditors  visiting  our  branch  offices. 


BRANCH  offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  branch  offices  have  you  ? 
Mr.  Straus.  Eighteen. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Straus.  I will  submit  this  list: 


MEMORANDUM. 


War  Trade  Board, 

May  6,  1918. 


Mr.  Sherry:  Replying  to  yours  of  April  30  as  to  weekly  reports  of  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Bureau  of  Branches  and  Customs,  please  note  the  following  for  the 
week  ending  May  4,  1918: 


Boston 14 

Chicago 23 

Detroit 4 
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Eagle  Pass 3 

El  Paso 2 

Galveston 4 

Laredo 2 

Los  Angeles 4 

Mobile 4 

New  Orleans 18 

New  York  (301;  7 men,  SI  per  year) 294 

Nogales 3 

Philadelphia 6 

Portland 3 

St.  Louis 3 

San  Francisco  (19;  3 men,  SI  per  year) 16 

Savannah 3 

Seattle 6 

Norfolk 2 

N e wpor t News 11 

Washington 37 


Trusting  this  is  satisfactory, 
I am, 


462 

M.  H.  Hoyt, 

Office  Manager  Bureau  of  Branches  and  Customs. 


The  Chaiemax.  You  have  462  employees  in  these  branch  offices 
now? 

Mr.  Steaus.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  Do  you  anticipate  an  expansion  in  them  ? 

^Ir.  Steaus.  Yes;  some. 

Air.  McCoemick.  I do,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  efficiency  we 
can  get  in  those  offices  where  the  actual  movement  of  the  shipping 
takes  place  the  more  tonnage  we  are  going  to  save  and  the  greater 
facility  is  going  to  be  given  to  our  exporters  and  importers,  and  this 
country  will  be  benefited  by  the  increased  business  that  results. 

The  Chaieman.  What  determines  the  place  where  these  branches 
are  established  ? 

Mr.  McCoemick.  Wherever  there  is  enough  exporting  and  import- 
ing done  on  our  coast  to  warrant  the  establishing  of  an  office. 

The  Chaieman.  But  you  have  one  at  St.  Louis,  for  instance. 

Mr.  McCoemick.  That  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a bureau  of 
information  to  permit  the  Middle  WesL  to  get  information  at  first 
hand  from  men  who  have  studied  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our 
board,  so  it  is  not  necessarv  for  them  to  go  great  distances  in  order 
to  get  the  information. 


CABLES  TO  FOEEIGN  EEPEESENTATIVES  AND  CONSULS. 

(See  p.  1968.) 

The  Chaieman.  In  services  other  than  personal  you  show  an 
increase  from  your  estimate  of  February  of  $182,654  to  $529,282. 
What  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Steaus.  Cables  to  our  foreign  representatives  and  consuls. 
The  Chaieman.  That  is  found  chiefly  in  the  executive  branch,  then  ? 
Mr.  Steaus.  Yes. 

The  Chaieman.  There  you  have  a new  estimate  of  $212,164  as 
ugainst  a previous  estimate  of  $7,164,  making  a difference  of  $205,000. 

Mr.  Steaus.  The  exports  division  also  shows  an  increase  there. 
It  is  largely  through  the  executive  offices  that  these  cables  are  sent. 
53713— 18— VOL  2 48 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is  an  increase  among  a number  of 
others,  including  exports;  but  this  is  the  large  increase.  The 
reason  for  that  is  you  are  now  paying  for  cablegrams  you  did  not 
pay  for  before  or  did  not  estimate  for  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  did  not  allow  for  them  and  we  are  sending  a 
great  many  more  cables  than  formerly,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
now  established  in  certain  countries  working  agreements  whereby 
permission  for  the  shipment  of  every  commodity  that  is  now  exported 
to  a northern  neutral  must  be  obtained  by  cable  through  our  repre- 
sentative sitting  in  London,  in  consultation  with  the  British  contra- 
band committee  and  the  interallied  committees. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  has  been  worked  out,  if  any,  look- 
ing to  handling  cable  costs  with  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  All  cables  are  sent  to  the  State  Department  and  they 
are  viseed  and  checked  up  by  them  and  coded.  We  have  really  very 
little  control  over  the  actual  cost  of  those  cables.  They  simply 
render  us  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  was  that  they  testified 
a while  back  that  they  had  saved  some  department  a great  deal  of 
money  by  sending  a cable  to  one  central  place  abroad  and  then  hav- 
ing it  transmitted  from  there  rather  than  sending  it  straight  to  each 
of  the  people,  as  was  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  McCormick.  They  transmit  the  cables  for  us  in  the  most 
economical  way,  we  presume,  but  we  have  no  control  over  that. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSE. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  of  expenses  other  than  personal  includes 
a good  many  things,  of  course,  in  addition  to  cables,  among  others, 
telegrams  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  special  telephone  wires  and  special  telegraph 
wires. 

The  Chairman.  Where  to  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  have  a telephone  wire  to  New  York  and  one  to 
Norfolk,  Va.  We  have  telegraph  wires  to  New  York,  to  New  Orleans, 
and  we  contemplate  putting  one  in  to  San  Francisco,  because  there 
is  a great  demand  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? ^ 

Mr.  Strauss.  Because  it  will  expedite  the  granting  of  bunker  and 
export  licenses.  For  instance,  on  bunker  and  certain  exports  licenses, 
it  would  mean  holding  a ship  five  days,  which  is  the  minimum  time 
for  transmitting  a license  by  mail,  whereas  if  we  can  transmit  that 
information  by  telegraph — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  why  do  you  have  to  have  a 
special  wire  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Because  you  have  to  obtain  considerable  infor- 
mation before  permitting  the  issuance  of  a license. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  telephone  or  by  telegraph? 

Mr.  McCormick.  By  telegraph.  Questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  ship  should  be  bunkered  must  be  settled  and  saving  five  hours, 
for  instance,  in  permitting  a ship  to  go  down  to  South  America  for 
nitrates,  is  just  that  much  tonnage  saved,  and  we  can  not  do  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
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The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  arrangement  have  you?  Is  that 
done  through  one  of  the  telegraph  companies  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  have  not  installed  the  wire  as  yet,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated for. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  sort  of  arrangement  have  you  with 
reference  to  the  wires  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Strauss.  We  make  a contract  with  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies  for  the  wdre. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  simply  furnish  you  the  wire? 

Mr.  Strauss.  On  a contract  basis. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  actually  create  a new  wire?  They 
simply  turned  one  over  to  you,  which  is  a similar  arrangement  to 
w'hat  some  commercial  houses  havn. 

Mr.  Strauss.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ' ''  ^ ament  rate? 


schedules. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  applications  for  licenses 
are  in  New  York  City,  and  w^e  only  permit  them  to  issue  them  there 
under  certain  general  rules.  All  questions  of  policy  involved  have 
got  to  be  determined  here,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  telephoning 
back  and  forth. 


The  Chairman.  For  equipment,  supplies,  and  printing  you  are 
asking  now^  for  $521,330,  which  is  just  $100,000  more  than  you  asked 
in  your  February  estimate.  You  just  added  that  $100,000  for 
round  measure  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  I will  tell  you  exactly  how  I 
reached  that  figure.  We  figured  that  in  the  past  it  had  cost  us  $180 
per  capita  per  annum  for  equipment,  supplies,  printing,  etc.  You 
see  we  have  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
basis,  except  by  this  method.  With  the  increase  of  550  emplo}"ees 
and  figuring  the  per  capita  cost  at  $180,  we  arrived  at  that  figure 
and  then  distributed  it  among  the  bureaus  as  best  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  $180  per  employee  consisted  of  what — 
complete  equipment  for  him  ? 

^Ir.  Straus.  Complete  equipment,  including  all  sorts  of  printing, 
supplies,  desks,  typewriters,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  desks  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  buy  everything  from  Government  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  an  unfortunate  admission. 

Mr.  Straus.  I think  so,  in  some  cases,  myself;  but  w^e  are  obliged 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  do  not  have  to  do  it,  and  it  is  not  being 
done  now^  in  many  instances,  because  they  are  unable  to  supply 
according  to  schedule,  which  permits  you  to  buy  outside. 

Mr.  Straus.  In  those  cases  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  testimony  before  this  committee  has  shown 
that  we  have  been  able  to  buy  outside  cheaper. 

Mr.  Straus.  In  some  cases  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  practically  all  cases,  because  of  a requirement 
for  a standard  way  beyond  the  need  at  present.  Who  checks  up 
these  requisitions  for  supplies — anybody? 


Mr.  Strauss.  Yes.  I 


all  regulated  by  regular 


EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES,  PRINTING,  ETC. 
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Mr.  Straus.  Mr.  Maddock  or  his  assistant. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  We  are  organized  on  a regular  commercial  basis.  We 
have  a division  of  printing  and  we  have  a division  of  supplies,  and 
requisition  for  supplies  must  receive  the  O.  K.  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $180  is  represented  by  printing? 

Mr.  Straus.  That  amounts  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  total  of  $521,330,  how  much  of  that  do 
you  say  would  be  for  printing  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  I will  insert  this  in  the  record. 

Under  the  estimate  of  “Equipment,  Supplies  and  Printing”  there  are  certain  of 
our  bureaus  for  which  we  had  to  allow  an  additional  estimate  for  printing,  for  which 
an  adequate  estimate  was  not  made  in  our  February  budget.  The  list  as  follows, 
shows  this  in  detail; 


Equipment,  supplies,  and  printing. 


Bureaus. 

February 

estimate. 

May  esti- 
mate. 

Increase. 

Part  of  in- 
crease re- 
presenting 
printing. 

Executive 

$9,020 

$18, 020 
8,000 
27, 720 

37,090 
109, 380 
13, 680 
37, 920 
25, 240 
56,060 
23, 900 
81,020 
83,300 

$9, 000 
8,000 

$6, 000 
4,000 

Contraband  Committee 

Enemy  Trade 

27, 720 

12,090 
109, 380 
13,680 
25, 920 
21,240 
31,060 
18, 900 
81,020 
71,300 

Branch  Offices  and  Customs,  and  Branch  Offices  out- 
side Washington,  D.  C 

Exports 

25, 000 

15,000 

Foreign  Agents  and  Reports 

Imports 

12, 000 

4.000 
25, 000 

5.000 

10,000 

Research 

Tabulation  and  Statistics 

Transportation 

5,000 

War  Trade  Intelligence  

Administration - 

12,000 

Total 

421,330 

521,330 

100, 000 

40, 000 

In  certain  other  bureaus,  where  we  have  estimated  for  an  increase  in  “Equipment, 
Supplies,  and  Printing,”  no  part  of  the  increase  asked  for  represents  printing,  but 
consists  entirely  of  equipment  and  supplies.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  Bureau  of 
Tabulation  and  Statistics,  in  which  there  is  a large  plant  of  automatic  machinery, 
known  as  the  Holerith  System,  all  of  the  125,000  increase  consists  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  We  are  continually  adding  more  work  to  this  bureau,  in  as  much  as  it  can 
perform  mechanically  a great  many  functions  that  give  us  important  information  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  personnel  in  other  bureaus. 

The  Chairman.  I will  ask  you  to  put  in  the  record  the  balance 
sheet  for  March. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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[March,  1918.] 


Pay  roll. 

Travel. 

Equipment. 

Supplies. 

Purchases. 

1 

Distribu-  | 
tion.  i 

Purchases.! 

Distribu- 

tion. 

S16, 571. 06 

-89, 136. 08 

T)n 

82,741.35 
318.  22 
278.  25 
1,176.  03 
6, 175. 19 
699.00 
945.  39 
1,023. 47 
1.565.  44 
237.  77 
3, 215.  73 

149.  72 

1, 369.  35 

81,223.17 
1,099.98 
18-3.31 
161.  53 
i 2,  721.  80 

I 43. 86 

380. 02 
' 222. 75 

1 65. 61 

198.  34 
935.  04 

1,890.  67 

736.84 

S22, 707.  08 
6. 710.  .57 

6. 804. 18 
52,096. 15 

1, 547.  50 
13.461.65 
S;  885.  93 

11.673.03 

6.171.19 

23. 158. 04 

3, 618. 11 
21, 881. 45 

§ioi.  ii 

404.  35 
10, 080.  50 
174.  85 

12.  60 
111.00 
1,-349. 07 

W T T 

Branch  office  and  custom,  Washing- 

Branch  offices  outside  of  Washing- 

126.  50 

1,369.  35 

736.  84 

Total 

Fund  for  erecting  temporary  office 
building.  District  of  Columbia: 

178, 714.  88 

12, 359.  98 

17, 940.  41 

17, 940. 41 

9, 862.  92 

9, 862.  92- 

68.5. 00 
80.00 
678.  33 
590.  33 

Waddv  B Wood 

i 

Do 

2,033.  66 

Grand  total 

180, 748.  54 

12,359.  98 

17,&W.41  1 17,940.41 

9, 862.  92 

9, 862.  92 

Printing. 

Rent,  light,  and  heat. 

Pmchases. 

Distribu- 

tion. 

Rent. 

1 

Distribu- 

tion. 

Light  and 
heat. 

Distribu- 

tion. 

Equipment  and  supplies 

S12, 395. 68 

T)n  - 

$4, 134. 13 

Rentals  

S28, 591.03 

82,341.75 

Do  

1816, 198. 14 
1,318. 49 
2, 104. 13 
553.  72 
1,107.44 
2,990.08 
no.  74 
855. 95 
i 553. 72 

775. 24 
332.23 
1, 439. 67 

221.48 

921.  79 

Rent  land,  new  building 

Administration 

3,983. 19 
69.61 
1,042.55 

701.25 
7. 43 

284. 25 
12.64 

222. 56 
67. 97 
158. 62 

1,711.48 

! 8444. 98 

! 234. 20 

‘ 117. 10 

632. 34 
23. 42 
187.36 
i 117.10 

163. 94 
70. 26 
304. 46 

46.59 

Enemy  trade  

ETCPcntivc  

Exports  

Foreign  agents  

Imports 

Research  

Tabulating  and  statistics  

Transportation 

W.  T.  I 

Branch  office  and  custom,  Washing- 
ton   

Branch  offices  outside  of  Washing- 

t(1T1 

921.  79 

Total 

Fimd  for  erecting  temporary  office 
building.  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  H.  Westcott,  agent 

1 

12,395.68 

12,395.68 

29, 512.  82 

29,512.82 

2,341.75 

2,-341.75 

146  00 
8.69 

267.50 

793.50 
102.  80 

1,318.49 
3, 500. 00 
2, 250.  00 

Do 1 

Do 

! 

Do 1 

1 

1 

Do 1 

Real  Estate  Title  Co.  (Inc.) ! 

Scott  Xesbit ! 

Eugene  Kelly ! 

Total ^ 

i 

7, 068. 49 

Grand  total 

1 

1 

12,395.68 

12,395.68 

36, 581. 31 

29,512.82 

2,341.75 

2,341.75 

1968 
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Building 

repairs. 

Telephone, 
telegraph, 
and  cables. 

Period- 

icals. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Totals. 

$8, 098.  65 

16. 198. 14 
1,318.  49 

33,425. 47 
9, 505.  .50 
18,429. 28 

69. 162. 15 
12, 453.  56 
19, 706. 09 
11,. 341. 42 
1.5, 298.  67 

8, 935. 03 
38, 121.  52 
9, 492.  47 
26, 522.  89 

SI,  784. 10 
939.  00 
469.  50 
2, 535. 30 
94.  51 
751.  20 
469.  83 
657.  30 
281.  70 
1,220.  70 
187.  80 
111.  60 

S421. 80 
1,093. 34 
7,313.  34 
802.  57 
1,244.60 
2, 635. 42 
55.  98 
27. 12 
1,464.  .57 
6, 340. 19 
1,666.62 
1,232.  26 

$460. 88 

S237.  61 

103. 12 

135. 83 

w.  T.  I 

Branch  office  and  custom,  Washington 

Branch  offices  outside  of  Washington 

143. 10 

Total 

9, 502.  54 

24,297.81 

237.  61 

842. 93 

298, 009.  .33 

Fund  for  erecting  temporary  office  build- 
ing, District  of  Columbia: 

W.  T.  B pay  roll  

1 

685.  00 
47, 448.  82 
80. 00 
146.  00 
8.69 
267.  50 
793.  50 
102.  80 
150.  00 
. 95 
3, 500!  00 
2, 2.50.  00 
84, 919.  55 
33, 804.  38 
74, 330. 16 
678. 33 
590.  33 

George  A.  Fuller  Co 

47, 448.  82 

Waddy  B.  Wood 

H.  H.  Westcott,  agent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Real  Estate  Title  Co.  (Inc.) 

150. 00 
.95 

Recorder  of  deeds 

Scott  Nesbit 

Eugene  Kelly 

George  A.  Fuller  Co 

84, 919.  55 
33, 804.  38 
74,330. 16 

Do 

Do 

W.  T.  B.  pay  roll 

Do 

Total 

240, 653.  86 

249, 756.  01 

Grand  total 

9, 502.  54 

24, 297.  81 

237.  61 

241,496.  79 

547, 765. 34 

SUMMARY. 


Amount. 

Reductions.  1 Total. 

1 

Salaries  and  expenses,  W.  T.  B.,  1918,  and  expenses  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act,  1918 

$298, 009. 33 

i 

Less  items  pending  in  disbursing  office 

$18, 755. 82  i $279, 253. 51 

National  Security  and  Defense  executive  (War  Trade  Board, 
erecting  temporary  office  building.  District  of  Columbia) . . . 
Less  items  pending  in  disbursing  office 

249, 756. 01 

6,  ho.  33  2i3,4i'5.hs 

Total 

547, 765. 34 

25,098.15  522,669.19 

CABLES. 

(Seep.  1963.) 

Mr.  Gillett.  Mr.  McCormick,  did  I understand  you  to  say  a few 
minutes  ago  that  every  telegram  you  sent  to  your  agents  abroad 
had  to  go  through  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  They  do  all  the  telegraphing  for  all  the  departments  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  they  do  that  for  the  Army? 

Mr.  Straus.  No;  nor  for  the  Navy,  but  our  entire  work  of  exporting 
and  importing  is  so  closely  involved  with  the  diplomatic  situation  that 
we  have  arranged  to  do  that  so  the  State  Department  is  informed  and 
advised  of  everything  that  is  exported.  Most  of  our  cables  go  to  our 
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ministers  and  consuls  of  the  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  representatives  which  we  now  have  abroad,  amounting, 
I should  say,  to  15  or  20  men. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  even  to  them,  they  go  through  the  State  De- 
partment ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes;  because  those  men  are  paid  by  the  State 
Department  under  a special  appropriation  }^ou  gave  them  for  special 
assistant  secretaries  abroad. 

foreign  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  What  foreign  pay  roll  have  you? 

^Ir.  McCormick.  Our  foreign  pay  roll  is  under  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Agents  and  Reports. 

The  Chairman.  $36,720. 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes.  We  expect  to  expand  that  considerably  as 
we  get  the  right  kind  of  men.  It  takes  a linguist  and  it  takes  a 
linguist  with  some  commercial  knowledge,  and  we  find  great  difficulty 
in  getting  that  combination.  We  expected  to  send  30  or  40  men  over 
to  the  northern  neutrals  and  to  Spain  and  to  some  South  American 
countries,  but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  We  have 
got  only  about  one  dozen,  I think. 

RENT,  HEAT,  LIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  $100,000  worth  of  rent? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir;  I can  explain  that  very  easily.  In  New 
York,  which  is  the  biggest  single  item,  our  branch  office  is  in  the 
Hamburg-American  Building,  that  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  not  as  yet  found  out  what  rent  they  are  going  to 
charge  us.  They  tell  us  approximately  $36,000  a year. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  under  the  alien  property  custodian. 

Mr.  Straus.  In  addition  to  that,  we  figure  on  about  six  or  seven 
thousand  dollars  additional  rent  of  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country.  Then  in  Washington  we  have  $46,000  based  on  the  square 
foot  area  for  rent;  but  this  figure  includes  heat,  light,  and  power. 
We  had  no  precedent  to  go  b}^  in  making  that  estimate,  and  we  took 
the  figures  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  what  it  cost  them,  and 
figured  our  estimate  from  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  this  is  an  upkeep 
cost  except  as  it  relates  to  the  branch  offices  outside  of  Washington? 

^Ii\  Straus.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest,  then,  is  really  a light,  heat,  and  power 
item  instead  of  a rent  item  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  ground  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ground  rent  amounts  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  $16,000  in  Washington.  Our  total  cost  of  rent,  heat, 
light,  and  power  here  is  $46,000. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  language,  you  are  asking  a sum  which 
would  permit  you  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  you  wanted  to  for 
automobiles.  What  do  you  really  want  to  expend  for  that  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Straus.  We  simply  put  that  in  because  we  were  warned  that 
we  should  provide  for  this  need.  We  now  have  two  trucks  and  three 
passenger  vehicles  and  two  motor  cycles.  We  are  quite  a remote 
distance  from  the  post  ofhce  and  from  other  buildings,  and  these 
vehicles  are  essential,  particularly  now.  They  are  great  time  and 
labor  saving  devices. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  any  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Straus.  No;  T think  we  have  all  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  Then  if  we  simply  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  your  existing  equipment,  that  would  take  care  of  your  situation? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I think  perhaps  the  committee  is  a little  bit  in 
doubt  as  to  why  there  should  show  in  this  table  such  a very  great 
increase  in  the  executive  branch,  'which  is  not  entirely  explained  by 
virtue  of  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  work  that  was  under  the 
administration  branch,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration branch  itself  shows  an  increase. 

Mr.  Straus.  I could  answer  that  in  another  way.  The  executive 
branch  in  February,  when  we  made  the  estimates,  had  41  people,  and 
at  present  it  has  63  people. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  makes  a difference  of  22,  and  assuming 
your  average  of  $1,100,  it  would  make  a difference  of  $242,000. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  would  only  account  for  some  $20,000  at 
that  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact?  Is  the  average  way  beyond 
that  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  In  explanation  of  the  amount  asked  for  for  per- 
sonal services  in  Executive  Bureau,  $118,000,  I find,  based  on  the 
pay  roll  for  the  month  of  April,  that  the  annual  salaries  of  this  bureau 
now  amount  to  $92,127.84,  leaving  only  a balance  for  growth  of 
$25,872,16.  It  is  pointed  out  that  one  salary  of  $7,500  per  annum 
is  charged  in  this  estimate  that  was  not  on  our  February  estimate. 
This  estimate  also  includes  the  pay  roll  of  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, amounting  to  $29,037  per  annum,  which  was  transferred  from 
the  Bureau  of  xldministration  since  our  previous^  estimate. 

In  explanation  of  the  $412,371  asked  for  as  personal  services  in 
the  Bureau  of  Administration  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  on 
February  16  we  were  not  able  to  fully  determine  the  adjustments  of 
the  personnel  of  our  organization  upon  establishing  ourselves  in  our 
new  building.  However,  we  have  since  moved  into  our  new  build- 
ing, made  these  adjustments,  and  are  now  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  although  we  have  transferred  the  Division  of  Information  into 
the  Bureau  of  Executive,  we  have  to-day  (May  10)  in  the  Bureau  of 
Administration  394  employees. 

At  the  average  salary  of  $1,102  each  for  the  394  employees  now  in 
administration,  it  would  give  us  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $434,000-^ 
whereas  we  are  only  asking  for  $412,371.  We  are  confident,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  some  saving  from  the  present  pay  roll,  as  at 
the  present  time  the  adjustment  of  the  organization  into  its  new 
quarters  is  requiring  a larger  force  than  we  anticipate  will  be  needed 
when  fully  established. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increase  from  your  estimate  of  February  under 
the  head  of  ^Yxecutive’^  to  the  most  recent  estimate  is  from  $39,000 
in  round  numbers  to  $356,000.  A considerable  portion  of  that  is 
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explained  by  a very  large  increase  in  services  other  than  personal, 
from  S7,000  to  $212,000.  You  stated  that  represents  largely  cables 
and  telegrams. 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes,  and  telephones. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  you  feel  that  is  essential  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  the  mcrease  in  pei'sonal  services  is  from 
$39,000  to  $118,000,  hicreasing  the  expense  three  times. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  staff  of  70.  Based 
upon  an  average  of  $1,170  per  capita  that  would  give  us  practically 
70  more  employees  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  What  is  the  necessity  for  70  more  employees  in  that 
particular  department  ? 

^Ir.  Straus.  First  of  aU,  there  is  the  transferrmg  of  the  Division 
of  Information  into  that  division,  and  another  item  is  the  item  of 
increased  cables.  We  have  put  on  four  very  high-class  men  to 
prepare  these  cables. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  would  only  be  about  $12,000  or  $15,000,  that 
particular  item  ? 

Mr.  Straus.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  would  leave  about  $60,000  of  increase, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  $1,127  per  capita,  would  allow  us  about  45 
employees  more. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  I can  miderstand  how  an  increased  number  of 
employees  will  bring  an  additional  cost,  but  why  the  necessity  of  the 
additional  employees  in  that  particular  bureau  ? 

PUBLIC ATIOX  BRANCH. 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  have  taken  over  this  publication  branch 
which  was  formerly  in  another  bureau.  They  are  the  men  who 
prepare  and  get  out  and  edit  aU  of  these  trade  papers.  Enemy  Trade 
Lists,  the  Journal  of  the  Board,  the  Proclamations  of  the  President, 
and  every  ruling  that  the  board  makes,  etc. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  you  have  been  getting  out  those  things  here- 
tofore, have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Have  you  more  work  of  that  kind  in  preparation 
than  you  have  had  ? 

Ml*.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  growmg  tremendously,  and  it  is 
much  more  complicated  than  it  was  before.  There  are  new  regula- 
tions and  new  rulmgs  under  new  proclamations,  and  the  work  has 
increased  tremendously. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  A good  deal  of  that  consists  of  compilation  and 
editorial  work,  does  it  not  ? ® 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  preparation  of  that  kind  of 
work. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  feel  that  there  is  a real  necessity  for  a very 
considerable  increase  for  that  kind  of  publications  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  I do.  MY  do  not  approve  it  unless  it 
is  absolutely  essential,  and  we  wih  cut  it  to  the  bone  wherever  we 
can  do  it,  but  this  saves  the  Government  an  inestimable  amoimt. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  increase  in  the  number  of  publications  which 
}mu  believe  wiU  be  necessary  means  a largely  increased  expenditure 
under  your  printing  item  ? 
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INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  LICENSES. 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
licenses  and  forms.  As  I explained  to  you,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  create  an  additional  new  system  of  issuing  licenses.  We  will 
issue  licenses  for  all  of  the  civilian  exports  to  our  allies.  We  will 
have  to  secure  a contract  from  each  individual  shipper,  and  these 
must  be  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board  before  we  issue  the 
licenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  issuing  licenses  now  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  work  is  increasing  and  expand- 
ing. Suppose  you  look  at  the  increase  there:  In  February  we  issued 
57,000  licenses,  whereas  in  March  we  issued  201,000  licenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  mean  an  increase  in  imports  and  exports, 
or  does  it  mean  that  you  are  taking  more  of  it  over  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  It  means  that  we  are  finally  taking  over  more  of 
it  and  are  creating  more  rules  and  restrictions  governing  it,  and 
covering  what  we  believe  they  should  be  permitted  to  ship.  They 
have  to  go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  Ming  out  of  the  multitude 
of  forms  and  blanks  which  are  required  in  shipping  contracts.  They 
are  required  to  fill  them  out  in  securing  permits  for  shipping  com- 
modities. We  require  licenses,  guaranties,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
necessitating  the  use  of  many  forms.  We  try  to  hold  it  down  to  the 
minumim  in  order  to  facilitate  trade,  because  we  do  not  want  to 
trouble  the  exporters  with  any  more  of  this  paraphernalia  than  is 
necessary,  but  we  can  not  get  away  from  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  under  the  caption  of  Enemy  Trade 
is  approximately  the  same  now  as  for  February. 

Mr.  McCormick.  I think  we  can  reduce  that,  but  I am  not  sure. 
We  cut  that  bureau  from  92  employees  to  42.  We  have  reduced 
that  down  to  what  we  consider  the  minimum  now.  As  the  business 
transactions  with  the  enemy  cease  we  do  not  have  to  issue  so  many 
licenses.  They  are  running  now  at  the  rate  of  about  40  per  day. 
However,  if  some  new  restrictions  should  come  in  by  proclamation 
of  the  President  or  some  new  ruling  it  might  be  necessary  for  us  to 
license  a good  many  more  financial  transactions,  and  in  that  event 
our  organization  would  increase  again. 

Mr.  Maddock.  That  is  also  a very  close  point  of  contact  with  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian. 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  are  combining  a good  deal  of  the  work  in 
New  York,  and  we  are  trying  to  save  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  estimating  for  what  you  call  the  contra- 
band committee  in  your  last  estimate.  What  does  that  correspond 
with  in  your  prior  estimate  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  We  did  not  have  it  before.  That  came  about  in 
this  way:  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  method  of  issuing  our 
licenses.  We  had  experts  to  make  the  investigations,  but  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  commodities  involved  we  feared  that  the  people 
interested  would  try  to  use  influence  in  getting  through  licenses. 
Some  of  those  licenses  might  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars.  For 
instance,  a tin-plate  license  would  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  it  was  too  great  a risk  for  us  to  assume  the  responsibility  that 
was  put  upon  the  individual  trade  advisers  and  the  director  of  the 
bureau,  so  we  created  a control  committee  for  the  bureaus  of 
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imports  and  exports  to  pass  upon  the  licenses.  It  is  an  auditing 
committee  or  control  committee  which  sits  and  reviews  all  licenses. 
Now  we,  as  the  trustees,  feel  that  we  have,  a check,  but  before  this 
committee  was  created  we  were  uncertain  about  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  head  of  Branch  offices’’  you  have  in- 
creased your  estimate  from  $303,000  to  $638,000,  or  you  have  more 
than  doubled  it.  Why  do  you  make  that  great  increase  ? 

Mr.  McCormick.  That  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
employees.  There  are  more  branch  offices  and  more  efficient  organ- 
izations in  those  branch  offices.  That  is  done  in  order  to  facilitate 
trade.  The  effort  has  been  to  drive  this  trade  so  that  there  will  be 
the  least  delay  possible.  We  have  had  efficient  organizations  in  18 
of  these  offices,  and  that  is  done  so  that  a man  without  delay  can  get 
his  application  forms  and  have  his  license  issued  promptly.  ^They 
will  save  a great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  have  been  doing  aU  of  this. 

Mr.  Straus.  The  personal-service  item  there  is  the  large  item. 
The  others  are  practically  the  same.  With  the  additional  personnel 
you  have,  of  course,  additional  equipment,  so  that  the  one  increases 
with  the  other. 


Saturday,  May  4,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  HARRY  A.  GARFIELD,  FUEL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; MR.  N.  L.  ELWELL,  HEAD  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND 
SUPPLIES;  MR.  L.  M.  MITCHELL,  ASSISTANT  BUSINESS 
MANAGER,  AND  MR.  P.  B.  NOYES,  DIRECTOR  OF  CON- 
SERVATION. 

organization. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  your  old  estimate  was  $2,500,000; 
you  then  submitted  a new  estimate  in  House  Document  No.  812  for 
$1,250,000  more,  and  I understand  that  that  is  now  also  withdrawn, 
and  that  there  is  on  its  way  an  estimate  totaling  $4,575,000.  That 
being  so,  we  will  consider  that  as  the  basis  for  the  hearing  to-day. 
Now,  before  taking  up  the  new  amounts  that  are  put  into  the  total 
estimate,  I have  just  spoken  of,  suppose  we  briefly  go  over  your 
organization.  Wlien  you  were  here  before,  you  stated  somewhat  in 
detail  the  organization  that  you  had  then  created. 

Mr.  Garfield.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  this  table  wiU  give  it  to  you  in 
better  outline.  I told  you  then,  if  you  wiU  remember,  that  we  were 
just  making  a change.  I do  not  remember  when  precisely  we  were 
here,  but  this  (pointing  to  the  chart  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  1917)  is  the  old  organization  that  existed  up  to  the 
17th  of  December,  and  this  (indicating  blue  print  dated  February  28, 
1918,  and  entitled  ‘^Suggested  headquarters  organization”)  is  the 
present  organization. 

The  Fuel  Administration  was  organized  as  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  made  to  us  beginning  the  first  part  of  December. 

The  Chairman.  This  new  organization,  which  was  created  as  of 
February  28,  1918,  in  its  major  outline,  is  as  follows:  Under  the 
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Fue>l  Administrator  there  seems  to  be  a personal  staff  which  includes  i 
the  private  secretary,  the  executive  secretary,  the  deputy  administra- 
tors, and  an  advisory  staff.  Then,  also,  directly  under  the  Fuel  Ad-  • 
ministrator  there  is  an  assistant  administrator  the  Oil  Division  and  : 
the  Distribution  Division.  Under  the  assistant  administrator  comes  1- 
the  business  manager,  the  legal  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Price  Control,  , 
the  Bureau  of  Conservation,  Public  Information,  and  State  organi- 
zations.  Under  the  Distribution  Division,  comes  the  Bureaus  of  ' 
Bituminous  Coal,  Anthracite  Coal,  By-Products,  Gas  Coal,  Bureau  of 
Transportation,  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  with  some  collateral  ! 
branches  as  to  methods  and  organization,  and  representatives  to  deal 
with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  Shipping  Board,  special 
investigations,  etc.  Now,  the  Oil  Division  does  not  seem  to  be 
subdivided. 

Mr!  Garfield.  It  has  been  divided.  At  the  time  that  was  pre- 
pared, I had  only  just  appointed  the  head  of  the  Oil  Division.  Since 
that  time  the  division  has  been  organized.  This  chart,  although 
bearing  the  date  February  28,  was  in  the  making  from  about  December 
the  11th.  The  sheet  you  are  looking  at  is  of  the  date  it  bears,  April  22, 
and  these  are  the  divisions  as  they  have  actually  been  worked  out. 
They  correspond  with  those. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  have  undertaken  to  put  at  the  head  of  these 
various  divisions,  which,  broadly  speaking,  are  as  follows:  Trans- 

portation, Administrative  Division,  Conservation  Division,  Distri- 
bution Division,  District  Representatives,  Inspectors,  Fuel  Oil, 
Legal  and  License,  Educational,  State  organization,  etc.,  men  who 
have  been  chosen  because  of  their  presumably  expert  knowledge  of 
the  matters  they  are  dealing  with.  When  you  were  here  before, 
you  enumerated  the  men  you  had  then  as  technical  advisers.  What 
changes,  if  any,  have  been  made  in  that  staff. 

Mr.  Garfield.  You  refer  now  to  the  special  staff? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  White,  on  the  labor  side,  is  still  with  me; 
Mr.  Peale,  on  bituminous  coal;  Mr.  Neale,  on  anthracite  coal;  Mr. 

S.  A.  Taylor,  mining  engineer;  Mr.  Snider,  on  transportation;  Mr. 
Bentley  W.  Warren,  counsel,  and  the  head  of  the  Law  Organization, 
he  being  one  of  the  advisers,  are  still  with  me.  There  have  been 
these  changes:  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  was  my  executive  secretary, 

found  it  necessary  to  return  to  his  work,  and  Mr.  Whitcomb,  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  who  had  been  the  Fuel  Administrator 
there  during  the  past  year,  comes  to  me  as  executive  secretary  j Mr. 
Mims  has  for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to  His  own 
business,  the  law,  and  he  has  now  left  me,  although  he  is  coming  back 
to  wind  up  some  things ; only  yesterday  I succeeded  in  finall}^  settling 
on  an  assistant  administrator  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of  those  main 
divisions,  and  that  is  Mr.  Cyrus  Garnsey,  jr.,  who  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Price  Committee  during  the  past  winter. 

Mr.  Hope  is  still  at  the  head  of  tiie  State  administrators,  and  Mr. 
Noyes  is  at  the  head  of  Conservation.  Mr.  Neely  has  come  to  us  as 
business  manager.  I am  moving  over  to  my  office  Mr.  Garnsey,  Mr. 
Norris,  and  Mr.  Allport,  the  three  members  of  the  Price  Committee, 
who  have  substantially  completed  the  examination  of  prices  for  coke 
and  bituminous  coal.  I am  moving  them  over  to  my  own  office, 
or  will  do  so  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the  new  building  and  will  have 
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them  act  as  deputy  administrators  to  meet  the  public  and  to  assist 
in  discussing  the  questions  that  are  more  or  less  technical  in  their 
nature.  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Allport  are  engineers.  Mr.  Morrow, 
since  our  last  appearance  before  you,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Distribution  Division.  He  has  appointed  Mr.  Calloway,  director  of 
Bituminous  Distribution.  Mr.  Learoyd  still  remains  in  charge  of 
anthracite  distribution,  and  Mr.  Blauvelt  remains  in  charge  of  coke. 
Mr.  Lesher  still  remains  with  us,  he  having  been  loaned  to  us  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  in  charge  of  statistics.  Mr.  Whitaker,  the  vice 
president  of  the  C.  & O.,  is  now  at  the  head  of  transportation,  and 
Mr.  Snider  is  his  assistant  and  a member  of  the  advisory  staff.  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  sent  over  by  the  Director-General. 

Tne  Chairman.  I understand,  Mr.  Garfield,  that  you  have  pre- 
pared a statement  which  undertakes  to  give  the  source  of  your 
authority  in  the  first  instance,  the  organization  that  has  been  created 
under  that  authority,  and  which  also  shows  how  that  organization 
works. 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  that  for  the  record.' 

Mr.  Garfield.  I will  do  so. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

To  the  Appropriation  Committee: 

By  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  President  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  10,  1917,  the  undersigned  was,  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  appointed  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  by  Executive  order,  and  his  powers  and  duties  indicated 
as  follows ; 

“Said  Fuel  Administrator  shall  supervise,  direct,  and  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  said  act  and  the  powers  and  authority  therein  given  to  the  President,  so  far  as 
the  same  apply  to  fuel  as  set  forth  in  said  act,  and  to  any  and  all  practices,  procedure, 
and  regulations  atithorized  under  the  profusions  of  said  act  applicable  to  fuel,  includ- 
ing the  issuance,  regulation,  and  revocation  under  the  name  of  said  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator  of  licenses  under  said  act.  In  this  behalf  he  shall  do  and  perform  such 
acts  and  things  as  may  be  authorized  and  required  of  him  from  time  to  time  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

“Said  Fuel  Administrator  shall  also  have  the  authority  to  employ  such  assistants  and 
subordinates,  including  such  counsel  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  by  him 
necessary,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  assistants,  subordinates,  and  counsel. 

“All  departments  and  established  agencies  of  the  Government  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Executive  order,  the  scope  and  character  of  the  duties 
of  the  Fuel  Administrator  were  defined  by  two  orders  promulgated  by  the  President 
fixing,  provisionally,  the  prices  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  the  compen- 
sation permitted  to  jobbers.  These  orders,  bearing  date  of  August  21  and  August  23, 
1917,  respectively,  appear  as  Appendix  A and  B of  this  report. 

A proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration and  licenses  for  certain  classes  of  distributors  of  coal  and  coke  additionally 
defined  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Fuel  Administrator.  (See  Exhibit  C.) 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  is,  therefore,  a governmental  organization 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  and,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator,  is  charged  with  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
fuel-control  act. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  purely  a temporary  organization  created  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  probl  ms  in  the  fuel  situation,  growing  out  of  the  abnormal  times  brought 
about  by  the  existing  war.^  The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Administration  can 
neither  be  accurately  defined  nor  strictly  limited.  New  problems  and  conditions  in 
the  fuel  situation  of  the  world  and  particularly  of  the  United  States  are  constantly 
arising  and  old  solutions  assume  new  phases  and  aspects  daily.  The  task  is  one  arising 
from  conditions  that  heretofore  have  never  been  studied  or  approached  from  a govern- 
mental standpoint. 

Note. — In  every  instance  where  division  is  mentioned  in  this  report,  in  this  testi- 
mony and  exhibits,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oil  and  Distribution  Diwsions,  the 
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words  Bureui”  should  be  substituted  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration that  is  to  be  put  into  operation  in  the  future.  This  change  is  necessary,  due  to 
the  transformation  from  the  old  division  and  line  of  report  that  existed  prior  to  May  1 
into  the  revised  plan  for  the  future. 

The  work  is,  consequently,  of  an  unique  and  novel  character,  and  the  facilities 
employed  in  the  administration  of  the  older  Government  departments  can  not  be 
cited  as  a guide  in  determining  the  proper  designation  and  division  into  similar 
definitely  named  departments. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator,  in  executing  the  functions  delegated  to 
him,  has  summoned  to  his  assistance  specially  qualified  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  As  a new  problem  arises,  the  administrator  selects  an  associate  to 
specialize  in  and  systematize  the  machinery  to  care  for  that  particular  problem, 
and  this  man,  in  turn,  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Fuel  Administrator 
and  other  members  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  invites  and  secures  other  assistants  who 
are  qualified  to  materially  assist.  As  these  problems  are  solved,  or  from  their  char- 
acter require  a more  or  less  permanent  staff,  a director  of  that  division  is  selected  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  subject  or  problem  as  it  it  may  be. 

The  organization  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  with  a brief  statement 
of  its  divisional  functions  and  plans,  is  as  follows: 

I.  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR. 

(а)  Advisors’  section. — ^The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  has  surrounded  him- 
self with  a cabinet  of  advisors,  whom  he  can  call  upon  at  any  time  for  expert  advice, 
and  whose  offices  are  situated  in  the  Fuel  Administration  Building.  Messrs.  B.  W. 
Warren,  legal  advisor,  J.  P.  White,  labor  advisor,  Rembrandt  Peale,  bituminous 
advisor,  S.  A.  Taylor,  technical  advisor,  ,J.  B.  Neale,  anthractite  advisor,  G.  N.  Snider 
and  F.  M.  Whitaker,  transportation  advisors,  and  R.  V.  Norris,  Cyrus  Garnsey,  and 
J.  H.  Allport,  mine  opertating  advisors,  comprise  this  group. 

The  administrator  conducts  daily  conferences  with  the  directors  of  administration, 
conservation,  distribution,  fuel  oil,  law,  education,  and  State  organization,  that  he 
may  continually  be  advised  concerning  the  development  of  each  division  and  that 
new  policies  may  be  formulated  and  put  into  execution. 

(б)  Transportation  Section  {cooperating  with  the  Railroad  Administration). — The 
Transportation  Operating  Section  is  an  organization  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to 
all  other  branches  of  the  Fuel  Administration  with  regard  to  transportation  matters, 
most  of  which  are  complex  in  character,  although  comparatively  simple  in  appear- 
ance. This  division  will  handle  particularly  all  matters  relating  to  railroad  diversions 
of  coal  for  relief  of  railroad  congestion;  railroad  diversions  of- coal  for  relief  of  domestic 
consumers  or  the  most  highly  important  manufacturers;  assignments  of  cars;  em- 
bargoes; rates;  routes,  and  all  transportation  emergencies.  The  division  is  organized 
on  a sectional  basis,  with  competent  railroad  traffic  managers  in  charge  of  the  sections  _ 

II.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION. 

(a)  General  office. — -The  general  office  supervises  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
equipment  of  the  administration  in  general;  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Neely, 
the  management  has  been  placed  on  a highly  efficient  standard. 

(b)  Chief  clerk’s  section. — ^This  section  comprises  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
mail,  stenographic,  and  mimeographing  work,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  building, 
bureau  of  information,  and  messenger  service. 

(c)  Accounts  and  supplies  section. — ^This  section  handles  the  property  and  accounting 
of  the  local  offices  in  Washington,  and  the  finances,  accounts,  and  property  of  the 
State  administrations,  district  representatives,  and  other  field  parties  of  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

(d)  Personnel  section.— T\\q  Executive  order  of  November  10,  1917,  exempted  the 
Fuel  Administration  from  the  Civil  Service  requirements,  as  it  had  become  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  employees  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Immediately  scores  of  persons,  with  and  without  qualifications,  applied  for  appoint- 
ment, and  to  select  an  efficient  office  force  from  such  groups  became  increasingly 
difficult.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  turnover  and  to  insure  a qualified  force  of 
employees,  the  personnel  section  was  established  to  devise  and  conduct  a practical 
examination  daily,  or  when  necessary,  for  clerks,  typists,  and  stenographers;  inves- 
tigate credentials  of  applicants,  and  conduct  personal  interviews.  This  has  enabled 
the  Fuel  Administration  to  weed  out  those  not  capable  of  executing  the  functions  of 
the  position  applied  for  and  has  made  possible  the  establishment  of  an  “eligible  list,” 
from  which  all  employees  are  appointed.  The  Fuel  Administration  also  adheres 
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strictly  to  the  merit  system  in  the  promotion  of  its  employees.  Carefully  drafted 
rules  regulate  transfers  and  dismissals,  and  all  changes  in  the  status  of  employees  are 
made  only  after  investigation,  study,  and  recommendation  by  the  personnel  section. 
A schedule  of  standardized  salaries  has  been  made  possible,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto 
attached.  (Exhibit  D.) 

III.  CONSERVATIOX  DIVISION. 

(a)  Fuel  engineering  section. — This  section  strives  to  obtain  the  utmost  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  use  of  fuel  in  the  steam  plants  of  the  country.  Connections  have 
been  made  with  the  big  engineering  societies  and  volunteer  engineering  committees 
in  each  State  are  being  appointed.  State  campaigns  will  be  organized  in  connection 
with  some  member  of  each  State  fuel  administrator’s  staff. 

In  general  these  campaigns  will  aim  at: 

(а)  Inspection  of  every  steam  plant  in  the  State. 

(б)  Instruction  in  efficient  firing,  given  by  competent  engineers  on  the  ground. 

(c)  A permanent  State  organization  to  observe  results  and  enforce  fuel  economies, 
both  through  boiler-room  reports  and  pressure  on  the  owners  and  managers  of  indus- 
trial plants. 

(6)  Pou'er  and  light  section. — This  section  deals  with  the  possibilities  for  fuel  con- 
servation tlu’ough  the  efficient  application  and  use  of  power  and  light.  The  subjects 
of  elimination  of  noneconomical  plants  where  central  station  power  is  available  will 
be  dealt  with,  also  the  subjects  of  interconnection  of  power  systems,  skip-stops,  and 
other  measm’es  on  railways,  efficient  use  of  electrical  power  in  factories,  the  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  water  power  and  the  shutting  down  of  large  stations  in  towns  where 
two  stations  are  at  work  and  where  one  could  carry  the  load. 

Engineers  whose  activities  have  been  along  these  lines  will  make  a detailed  study. 
Prominent  volunteer  electrical  engineers  throughout  the  country  will  assist.  The 
interest  and  aid  of  the  citizens  and  the  local  authorities  will  be  enlisted.  This  work 
will  enlarge  the  conservation  propaganda,  as  well  as  benefit  the  municipalities  of 
the  country  from  an  economic  and  efficiency  standpoint. 

(c)  Limitation  of  industries  section. — This  section  proposes  to  study  the  industrial 
situation  throughout  the  country  to  ascertain  and  get  a broad  and  true  estimate  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  present  industrial  activity  can  be  maintained  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  fuel,  transportation,  men,  and  material  be  furnished  for  the  war. 

This  section  will  also  take  charge  of  every  important  branch  of  exemptions  in  so 
far  as  they  are  affected  by  limitation  orders,  and  will  plan  to  distinguish  between 
essential  and  nonessential  industries  and  activities. 

{d)  Editorial  section,  including  special  letters  in  connection  uith  limitation  and  the 
writing  of  pamphlets. — This  section  will  prepare  pamphlets  and  letters  for  campaigns 
initiated  by  the  other  di’^  isions  and  will  supply  the  educational  division  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration  with  material  for  its  work. 

(e)  The  wood  and  miscellaneous  campaign  section. — This  section  is  organized  for 
increasing  the  availability  of  wood  for  fuel,  and  will  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  wood  production  at  least  30,000,000  cords,  the  equivalent  to  20,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  (Forest  Service.) 

(/)  Speakers'  Bureau  section. — Through  the  patriotic  assistance  of  soldiers  from 
Canadian,  English,  and  other  allied  forces,  an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  miners  of 
coal  in  the  interest  of  cleaner  product  and  an  increased  and  more  continuous  produc- 
tion. This  supplements  the  efforts  of  the  production  and  distribution  divisions,  and 
aims  at  the  relief  of  congested  railroad  transportation  during  the  winter  months. 

IV.  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION, 

(a)  Anthracite  section. — The  policy  under  which  distribution  is  being  made  this 
year  is  that  the  eastern  section  of  this  country,  including  New  Y^ork  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Delaware,  and  States  farther  east,  shall  receive  sufficient  amount  of 
anthracite,  domestic  sizes,  to  cover  their  actual  needs.  This  may  necessitate  some 
reduction  of  the  tonnage  moving  to  the  States  west  thereof,  and  if  it  does,  such  reduc- 
tion will  be  pro  rata,  using  the  distribution  of  the  coal  year  commencing  "with  April  1, 
1916,  as  the  basis. 

The  detail  work  of  this  division  includes  the  securing  of  coal  for  essential  war  in- 
dustries which  require  this  fuel  in  their  processes,  such  processes  being  the  melting 
of  brass,  the  manufacture  of  electrodes,  the  heating  and  tempering  and  annealing  of 
steel,  and  some  cupola  work  in  foundries;  also  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  domestic 
anthracite  coal  in  order  to  see  that  each  community  receives  its  proper  share  and  ton- 
nage to  cover  its  actual  needs,  and  to  see  that  the  distribution  between  dealers  in 
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the  various  communities  is  fair  and  e(iuitahle,  and  that,  in  case  emergencies  arise 
during  the  portion  of  the  year  from  November  1 to  April  I,  the  coal  shipping  com- 
pany whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  particular  community  where  emergency  exists 
furnishes  coal  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  emergency. 

(b)  Bituminous  section. — The  Washington  office  will  direct  the  general  policy  and 
authority  relative  to  the  distribution  of  bituminous  coal,  working,  however,  in  con- 
junction with  the  War  Priorities  Board  among  preferred  users.  This  will  require  the 
collection  of  production  data,  the  developments  of  plans  for  the  best  use  of  cars,  and 
the  distribution  of  coal  for  railroads,  bunkers,  export,  by-product,  coke  ])lants,  and 
for  other  war  program  plans. 

The  work  of  this  section  also  includes  the  general  supervision  of  disti  ibution  among 
consuming  areas;  the  making  of  plans  for  distribution  for  domestic  needs  within  the 
various  communities;  the  planning  for  storage  for  local  use  by  preferred  users  and  for 
reshipment. 

The  bituminous  section  issues  emergency  orders  and  requests;  directs  necessary 
diversions  to  relieve  congestion  for  severe  emergencies;  assumes  responsibility  for 
arrangements  and  full  payment  for  diAmrsions;  directs  the  contract  policy  throughout 
the  country;  directs  the  movement  of  railroads  by  cooperating  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Railroad  Administration;  directs  by-product  coke  makers  and  other  users 
which  Washington  may  exclusively  designate;  cooperates  with  the  Naxy  and  Ship- 
ping Boards  and  other  consumers  of  bunker  and  export  goal;  and  securing  from  the 
War,  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board  current  information  concerning  coal  arrang-ements 
for  their  use.  This  section  assumes  responsibility  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  district  representatives  and  deals  with  individual  producers  on  their 
orders  and  requests  placed  through  district  representatives. 

(c)  Coke  section. — The  work  of  this  section  will  consist  largely  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  in  readjusting  the  movement  of  coke  from  producing  points  to  markets, 
to  reduce  the  length  of  railroad  hauls,  eliminate  crosshauls  as  much  as  possible,  and 
modify  conditions  in  many  instances  by  the  establishment  of  new  by-product  plants 
and  the  enlargement  of  existing  plants,  under  instructions  received  from  the  priorities 
board,  Mr.  Replogle,  director  of  steel  supply;  and  Mr.  McLauchlan,  in  charge  of  pig 
iron.  When  the  supply  of  coke  is  insutlicient  for  all  purposes,  it  is  planned  to  dis- 
tribute coke  on  a pro  rata  basis  with  the  least  possible  interference  with  contracts, 
except  upon  advice  or  instructions  from  the  parties  mentioned  above,  whose  function 
is  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  various  industries  for  war  purposes. 

It  is  the  policy  to  supply  war  industries  which  can  not  use  any  other  fuel  except 
coke,  even  though  it  may  involve  taking  away  coke  from  establishments  where  it 
has  been  previously  used,  but  where  other  fuel  may  be  substituted. 

{d)  Statistical  section. — The  main  function  of  the  statistical  section  is  to  collect  and 
compile  statistics  and  report  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  and  his  assistants,  currently, 
on  the  condition  of  the  industry,  both  as  regards  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption. This  work  is  carried  on  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  utilizjes  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage all  of  the  records  and  facilities  for  obtaining  this  type  of  information  that  are 
possessed  by  that  established  Government  bureau.  The  work  is  divided  in  general 
along  these  lines:  The  collection  of  production  statistics,  annual,  monthly,  weekly, 
and  daily,  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  and  beehive  and  by-product  coke; 
statistics  of  distribution,  showing  the  quantities  of  coal  shipped  from  each  field  into 
each  market,  by  weeks,  months,  and  years;  statistics  of  consumption,  showing  the 
individual  industrial  plants,  including  by-product  ovens,  the  consumption  of  railroad 
fuel,  the  receipts  of  coal  by  retail  dealers  for  domestic  consumption,  shipments  for 
export  and  bunker  purposes,  for  the  country  generally  on  a yearly  basis,  and  for 
important  industries  on  a weekly  and  monthly  basis. 

Through  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  individual  railroads  affected,  current 
statistics  are  obtained,  compiled,  analyzed,  and  results  furnished  to  the  officials  both 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  and  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  This 
cooperation  is  especially  fortunate,  in  that  it  prevents  duplication  not  only  of  effort 
and  expense  here  in  Washington,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  having  to  make 
out  and  furnish  the  reports.  Numerous  special  requests  for  particular  examinations 
either  of  information  already  on  file,  or  of  additional  inquiries,  are  continually  being 
made  of  the  statistical  department. 

The  plans  for  next  year  contemplate  the  continuation  of  the  present  activities  of 
the  Statistical  Division  outlined  aboAre,  and  make  allowance  for  additional  calls 
from  the  operating  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

(e)  District  representatives  (^5). — The  necessity  for  decentralizing  much  of  the  work 
of  the  distribution  division  into  the  several  producing  districts  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  25  district  representatWes  Avho  will  supervise  the  production  of  coal 
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and  who  will  continually  inform  the  Washington  office  of  all  existing  conditions.  The 
district  representath-es  will  devise  means  for  increasing  production,  reporting  wor''  ing 
time  data  to  the  Washington  offce:  supeiwise  the  proper  routing  of  shipments  and  the 
best  use  of  cars;  place  emergency  orders  and  requests  -^uth  shippers  and  supervise  then- 
execution ; ma\e  diversions  when  requested  by  the  Washington  ofbce;  recommend  to 
the  lA’ashington  office  deshable  contract  changes,  to  correct  emer'-ency  or  commercial 
conditions  or  temporarily  relieve  same.  The  district  representatives  are  each  assigned 
to  a producing  field,  which  shall  furnish  coal  for  a de^nitely  de'^ned  zone.  Exhibit 
E indicates  the  personnel  of  the  district  representathes  and  their  corresponding 
districts.  The  district  representatives  worh  continually  with  the  advice  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  railroad  administration  representatives. 

( Clean  coal  and  c^al  insvectcrs  >J70). — Each  district  representative  shall  have  one 
chief  inspector  and  an  average  of  fom-  assistant  inspectors  in  each  district,  '^hese 
inspectors  are  intended  to  inspect  bituminous  coal  as  loaded  on  the  car  and  as  delh^ered 
by  the  time  to  the  tipple,  and,  where  the  conditions  warrant  it.  an  inspection  will  be 
made  inside  the  mine.  A complete  analysis  vdll  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing 
at  the  different  mines  and  a report  made  to  the  district  representative  and  to  Wash- 
ington. This  report  ^vill  be  complete  in  detail  and  will  show  the  character  of  coal 
being  mined,  the  method  of  handling  on  the  tipple,  and  the  amount  of  preparations 
now  used,  together  with  a statement  as  to  vchat  appliances  or  labor  should  be  used 
in  properly  preparing  the  coal  for  the  market.  They  will  also  be  re'^uired  to  ma'  e a 
report  on  any  mine  that  can  not  produce  coal  ha\'ing  proper  heating  value.  In  many 
cases,  the  coal  shipped  at  present  contains  a very  high  percentage  of  ash,  and  by 
reducing  this  ash  it  is  possible  to  very  materially  increase  the  heat  value  contained  in 
a unit  of  coal.  It  is  the  amount  of  good,  merchantable  coal  delivered  to  the  consumer 
that  is  important  and  this  inspection  will  result  in  a ver^'  material  increase  of  properly 
prepared  coal.  By  the  policing  of  preparation  of  coal  there  will  be  a very  material 
reduction  in  car  miles,  or.  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  coal  actually  delivered  to  the 
consumer  will  be  increased  without  increasing  the  tonnage.  It  will  materially  aid 
the  consumer  in  that  it  will  allow  him  to  operate  his  plant  at  a higher  efficiency  because 
of  the  reduction  in  ash  or  impurities  havin'?  no  heat  value.  It  will  also  police  the  coal 
used  for  bunker  purposes,  thereby  increasing  the  e^ciency  of  the  boilers  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  coal  that  can  actually  be  carried  in  the  bunkers. 

v.  FUEL  OIL  DIVISION. 

It  has  been  determined  bvthe  administ’-ator  and  the  Legal  Di\ddon  that  gasoline, 
kerosene  and  fuel  oil,  as  well  as  natural  and  artificial  gas,  are  all  covered  bv  the  Lever 
Act.  Artificial  gas  made  from  coal  ma/  be  handled  by  either  the  Coal  Division  or 
the  Oil  Division.  There  is  now  a final  con'^erence  pending. 

(a)  Production  section. — This  secti'sn  is  concerned  with  all  questions  bearing  on 
production,  keeps  in  close  touch  with  oil  fields,  and  attempts  to  encourage  greater 
drilling  aotiAuty. 

(b)  Trans oortation  (rail)  section. — This  section  super\dses  tank  car  movement,  en- 
courages trainload  shipment,  and  attempts  to  secure  greater  daily  tank  car  mileage. 
In  aldition,  this  section  proposes  rules  and  regulations  to  the  Railway  Director’s  office 
lookin'?  to  better  operating  conditions.  It  has  a field  office  in  Kansas  ( ity. 

(c)  Trans  oortation  (ski  os)  section. — This  section  keeps  in  touch  with  tank  steamer 
movement  both  coastwise  and  trans- Atlantic,  cooperates  with  the  Shipping  Board  in 
program  of  construction  for  new  tank  ships,  and  also  cooperates  with  the  Petroleum 
War  Ser\dce  Committee  on  distdbution  of  tank  ships. 

(d)  Transportation  {pir^e  lines)  section. — This  section  is  making  a studv  of  pipe  lines 
with  a view  to  greater  delivery  of  oil  to  tidewater.  The  plan  is  now  beins:  put  into 
effect  that  will  permit  the  deliverv  of  26,000  barrels  additional  oil  to  refineries  at 
New  York  Harbor.  The  additional  pipe  lines  necessary  will  be  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  work  is  bring  done  bv  the  pipe  line  companies  at  their  owm  expense. 

(e)  Rpfinini  section. — This  section  has  the  problem  of  refining  in  hand,  and  deter- 
mines alteration  of  methods  to  make  available  more  fuel  oil  and  less  gasoline.  It  is 
considering  standard  specifications  for  Ai-mv,  Na\w,  and  Allies. 

ff)  Marl:etinq  and  comolaints  section. — This  section  endeavors  to  assist  consumers  in 
securing  their  requirements,  considers  complaints  relating  to  shortage  due  to  unsatis- 
factory rail  and  ship  deliveries,  and  also  considers  generally  the  distribution  problem. 

(g)  Oil-uell  supplies  section. — This  section  is  making  sui'vey  of  stocks  to  determine 
quantity  available,  has  to  do  with  securing  priorities  for  raw  material  and  manufacture 
of  all  supplies  used  in  oil-well  drilling;  it  also  has  subc  ommittees  representing  oil- 
well  supply  dealers,  and  works  in  close  harmony  with  trade. 
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(h)  Statistical  section. — This  section  gathers  complete  statistics  as  to  production  and 
consumption,  wdldcatting,  drilling,  shipments,  refining,  and  marketing. 

(i)  Law  section. — This  section  advises  on  all  legal  matters. 

Some  of  the  problems  for  consideration  are: 

Aviation  gasoline  specifications. 

Adequate  storage  for  next  winter. 

Zonal  distribution,  to  save  rail  transportation. 

Allocation  of  oil-well  supplies,  if  necessary. 

Reducing  consumption  of  gasoline. 

Increase  of  fuel  oil. 

Supplies  for  Army,  Navy,  and  allies. 

Standardization  of  products  for  over-seas. 

Shipment. 

Fuel-oil  specifications. 

Natural  gas  priorities. 

Demurrage  on  tank  cars. 

Reconsignment  of  tank  cars. 

Restricting  cracking  process. 

Coordination  of  purchases. 

{j)  J^atural  gas  section. — Not  yet  organized. 

The  Oil  Division  has  taken  over  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense  its  oil  func- 
tions and  will  act  as  original  source  of  investigation  and  point  of  contact  in  all  oil 
matters. 

VI.  LEGAL  DIVISION. 

(а)  Office  of  the  director. — The  work  of  the  Law  Bm'eau  is  centered  in  the  office  of 
the  director,  which  handles  a very  voluminous  correspondence  regarding  prices, 
rulings,  and  other  general  matters  of  a legal  nature.  This  correspondence  occupies 
the  entire  time  of  one  of  the  assistants.  Another  assistant  is  constantly  engaged  in 
advising  the  administration  on  legal  questions  which  arise  from  time  to  time.  The 
third  attorney  on  the  staff  acts  as  general  assistant  to  the  director.  The  secretary  to 
the  director  is  the  custodian  of  the  original  records  of  the  administration. 

(б)  Price  section. — On  this  section  devolves  the  work  of  interviev  ing  operators  and 
others  who  call  upon  the  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  it  information 
regarding  prices  and  requests  for  revision  of  prices.  Through  its  Cost  Committee, 
wdiich  consists  of  two  mining  engineers  and  one  retired  coal  operator,  it  examines  the 
cost  sheets  filed  by  the  operators  with  the  Federal  Trade  C'ommission,  and  prepares 
its  findings  as  to  such  costs  in  such  form  as  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  in  modifying  the  mine  prices.  The  members  of  the  cost 
committee  and  the  assistant  in  charge  of  this  section  are  volunteers. 

(c)  Contract  section. — After  the  appointment  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tor, the  President  directed  that  contracts  .should  remain  iir  force  in  the  absence  of 
further  regulation.  A very  large  amount  of  coal  normally  sold  moves  on  contract, 
and  it  therefore  devolves  upon  the  Fuel  Administration  to  examine  all  contracts  upon 
which  coal  has  been  sold  since  the  inception  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  these  alleged  contracts,  and  thus  prevent  the  sale  of  coal  to 
the  public  at  prices  in  excess  of  the  Government  prices  except  wffiere  a bona  fide 
contract  w^as  actually  in  existence.  Upon  the  contract  section  has  devolved  the 
w'ork  of  examining  the  documents  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  con- 
tracts, some  50,000  in  number,  and  ordering  refunds  in  instances  where  the  documents 
filed  have  been  found  not  to  constitute  a contract. 

(d)  Enforcement  sectfo?!.— This  section  has  general  charge  of  all  violations  'of  the 
Lever  law  and  of  the  regulations  of  the  Fuel  Administrator.  All  complaints  as  to  such 
regulations  are  referred  to  this  section.  It  is  the  direct  point  of  contact  between  the 
Fuel  Administration,  the  Attorney  General's  office,  and  the  offices  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys  in  the  different  States.  Under  the  dhection  of  this  section 
refunds  are  ordered  and  collected  in  cases  where  overcharges  have  been  made,  but 
under  circumstances  rendering  it  inadvisable  to  order  the  institution  of  criminal 
proceedings. 

(e)  License  section. — The  license  section  has  been  recently  created,  and  is  at  present 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  enforcement  section.  It  is  difficult  at  the 
present  time  to  judge  of  the  future  requirements  of  this  section.  Part  of  the  clerical 
work  of  the  section  is  being  done  in  the  Food  Administration  License  Section.  At 
present  the  section  has  charge  of  the  licensing  of  (a)  distiibutors  (jobbers),  (b)  pro- 
ducers of  specially  prepared  coal  under  the  order  of  March  20,  1918,  and  (c)  producers 
of  smithing  coal.  It  is  likely  that  the  needs  of  this  section  will  increase  rather  than 
decrease. 
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VII.  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION. 

The  educational  division  is  charged  with  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  all 
informative  propaganda  material  vhich  the  Fuel  Administration  finds  it  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  educational  di^fision  makes  use  of  every  available  channel  of  publicity  to  get 
the  orders,  regulations,  and  informative  material  of  the  Fuel  Administration  before 
the  people  affected.  The  daily  newspapers  and  the  trade  and  technical  journals  are 
used  in  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  regulations  and  orders.  Through 
similar  channels  the  educational  division  transmits  the  conservation  and  other  propa- 
ganda of  the  administration. 

(а)  The  editorial  section. — This  section  prepares  and  distributes  all  of  the  official 
publications  of  the  administration,  orders,  regulations,  license  requirements,  and  all 
other  printed  matter.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  daily  informative 
material  developing  in  each  of  the  administrative  divisions  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion. It  is  mtally  necessary  that  tliis  material  be  accurately  and  promptly  made 
public  in  order  that  the  Fuel  Administration  may  secure  the  proper  cooperation  from 
the  coal  industries  and  the  consuming  public. 

(б)  Conservation  section. — This  section  superintends  the  distribution  of  all  propa- 
gandive  material  through  eveiy  available  channel  of  publication  to  further  the  plans 
of  coal  samng  worked  out  by  the  conservation  dimsion  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 
This  section  has  charge,  also,  of  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  through  moving  pic- 
ture representation. 

(c)  Trade  and  technical  publication  section. — Tliis  section  prepares  all  informative 
and  propagandive  material  for  distribution  to  the  trade  and  technical  journals,  both 
of  the  coal  industry  and  of  the  coal  consuming  industries.  This  section  is  in  touch 
mth  some  2,000  weekly  and  monthly  publications.  It  also  handles  material  for  dis- 
tribution to  weekly  newspapers. 

(d)  The  States  educational  section. — This  section  prepares  material  for  distribution 
to  State  administrators  and  to  States  educational  directors,  wliich  have  been  appointed 
in  a large  number  of  the  States.  The  material  thus  prepared  is  distributed  by  the 
State  organizations  of  the  various  States  for  pubhcation. 

(e)  Advertising  section. — This  section  prepares  material  for  use  in  poster  campaigns, 
or  all  other  campaigns  where  advertising  space  is  available  for  the  use  of  the  Fuel 
Administration.  The  Fuel  Administration  does  not  pay  for  any  advertising  space; 
through  cooperation  of  many  patriotic  concerns  advertising  space  has  been  made 
available.  This  section  is  charged,  also,  with  the  responsibility  for  the  censorsliip  of 
all  advertising  in  which  the  Fuel  Administration  is  mentioned.  Extreme  care  has 
been  necessary  to  avoid  the  exploitation  of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  benefit 
of  those  having  some  particular  commodity  to  sell. 

(/)  Speakers’  section. — This  section  has  organized  speakers  through  the  field  force 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  for  the  presentation  of  the  informati’s  e and  propagandive 
material  which  the  administration  find  it  necessary  to  disseminate,  to  far  this 
section  has  found  it  unnecessary  to  secure  services  of  paid  speakers.  Through  the 
patriotic  cooperation  of  the  local  officials  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  a large  number  of  patriotic  volunteer  speakers  has  been  made  av  ailable. 
This  section  makes  use  also  of  the  sen  ices  of  the  large  force  of  four-minute  speakers 
organized  by  the  t ommittee  on  Public  Information. 

{g)  Newspaper  files  section. — A limited  file  of  newspapers  and  a limited  clipping 
sere  ice  is  maintained  in  order  that  the  Fuel  Administration  may  be  informed  as  to 
progress  made  in  its  administrative  plan  throughout  the  country.  This  force  is  used 
also  in  the  prepai'ation  of  material  for  household  journals  and  women’s  magazines. 

Qi)  Mailing  List  section. — This  section  operates  the  machinery  for  the  actual  mailing 
and  folding  of  material  publications  and  other  matter. 

vm.  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  DIVISION. 

The  State  Organization  Division  has  as  its  duty  the  appointment,  supervision,  and 
administration  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrators  of  the  several  States.  ( ommimi- 
cation  with  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  is  in  general  maintained  thi'ough  the  State 
Organizations  DDision,  and  records  and  reports  of  the  manifold  acthities  of  the 
States  come  to  it.  The  State  Organizations  EiA  ision  acts  as  a clearing  house  in  keeping 
the  State  fuel  administrators  in  close  touch  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
and  with  one  another. 

(a)  State  organizations  {50). — The  necessity  for  decentralizing  much  of  the  work  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  into  the  several  States  early  became  apparent.  It  is  therefore 
imperativ’e  that  there  exist  in  each  State  an  organization  that  shall  super^ise  the 
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administration  of  the  Lever  Act,  and  direct  the  various  ])ranches  of  the  work  of  the 
Fuel  Administration. 

The  rnost  important  duty  of  the  State  Fuel  administrator  is  to  see  that  the  supply 
of  fuel  in  his  State  is  equitably  distributed  at  fair  prices,  and  he  has  authority  to 
promulgate  reasonable  regulations  regarding  local  distribution,  subject  in  both 
instances  to  suj)ei’N  ision  and  special  directions  from  the  Fuel  Administration.  State 
administrators  are  also  empowered  to  fix  retail  prices  and  gross  margins,  subject  to 
niodification  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  police  the  States  and  enforce  orders 
issued  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

That  the  State  administrator  may  determine  with  justice  and  with  due  regard 
to  war  and  other  emergencies,  the  problems  of  distribution  and  price  fi?  ing  in  his 
territory,  he  must  maintain  in  considerable  detail  records  of  coal  received,  distributed, 
consumed,  and  on  hand.  He  must  also  study  the  household  and  industrial  needs  of 
each  community  in  his  State,  always  with  prime  reference  to  the  priorities  demands 
of  the  war  industries. 

The  State  administrator  is  also  expected  to  carry  on  conservation  campaigns  for  the 
saving  of  coal  in  his  State,  for  early  buying  and  other  education  campaigas,  and  in 
general  he  is  responsible  to  the  State  Organizations  Division  for  the  efficient  handling 
of  the  coal  problem  within  his  territory. 

To  the  various  ends  the  State  administrators  have  found  it  necessary  to  build  up 
organizations  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  minature,  to  the  organization  of 
the  Fuel  Administration.  (Exhibit  F describes  the  suggested  type  of  the  State 
organization  and  its  relation  with  headquarters,  and  Exhi.,it  G the  personnel.) 

ADVISORS  SECTION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  your  advisors  section,  as  its  name 
would  indicate,  is,  presumably,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  you  both 
as  to  the  situation  that  may  exist  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week, 
and,  also,  as  to  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  by  you  as  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator in  order  to  enable  you  to  better  that  situation  as  it  may 
need  to  be,  and  to  continue  it  where  it  is  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  says  that  you  are  in  daily  con- 
ference with  these  gentlemen.  Mhat  arrangement  have  you  with 
them  for  bringing  to  you  actual  daily  or  weekly  information  as  to 
output  and  distribution  of  fuel  of  the  various  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I have  meetings  every  other  day  with  each  one  of 
these  men,  except  the  price  committee,  the  three  last  named,  and 
with  charts  showing  production  and  distribution  I am  kept  in  daily 
touch  with  the  information  of  those  divisions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  divisions  each  an  organization  for 
gathering  statistics  or  is  there  a statistical  organization  that  collects, 
arranges,  and  furnishes  to  all  of  these  various  advisors  the  data 
touching  the  situation  over  the  country? 

statistical  bureau. 

Mr.  Garfield.  There  is  a statistical  bureau.  Mr.  Lesher  is  in 
charge  of  it,  and  charts,  diagrams,  and  statements  are  prepared  for 
all  of  us  by  him.  But,  in  addition  to  the  statistical  bureau,  informa- 
tion comes  directly  to  Mr.  Morrow,  the  general  director  of  distribution, 
from  the  district  representatives,  the  practical  coal  men  appointed 
by  us  in  each  of  the  producing  coal  districts.  That  information  tells 
Mr.  Morrow  how  much  coal  has  been  ordered,  how  many  cars  are 
there,  and  the  shortage  in  labor  and  cars.  That  is  the  sort  of  statisti- 
cal information  with  which  he  is  supplied  daily.  Mhether  it  comes 
every  day  from  every  district  I can  not  say,  but  the  statement  is 
substantially  correct. 
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The  Chaiemax.  Presumably,  then,  on  that  information  is  deter- 
mined the  policy  that  shall  be  pursued  in  the  future  touching  fuel? 

^Ir.  Gaepield.  Yes. 

SITUATION  OF  FUEL  SLUPLT'. 

The  Chafrman.  Can  you  tell  us  just  what  the  situation  is  that  con- 
fronts the  country  touching  fuel  as  you  have  gathered  it  through 
these  sources  and  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by  you 
and  your  advisers  ? 

Mr.  Gaefield.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  bitiuninous  coal,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  lamentably  low  in  January — and  by  production 
I always  include  transportation;  there  is  no  commercial  production 
without  transportation 

The  Chaiemax.  Just  a moment  ; let  us  get  that  a little  more  clearly. 
By  production  do  you  mean  mined  and  shipped  or  mined? 

Mr.  Gaefield.  Mine  and  shipped.  It  is  substantially  true  that  you 
can  not  mine  coal  without  shipping  it;  you  can  not  mine  it  and  store 
it  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  ^Ioxdell.  What  you  really  mean  is  mined  and  loaded  on  cars 
for  sliipment,  I suppose? 

Mr.  Gaefield.  Yes. 

The  Chaiemax.  With  that  understanding  of  your  statement,  just 
proceed. 

Mr.  Gaefield.  By  production  I mean  mined  and  loaded  on  cars. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  production  in  the  reports  that  come  to  us. 
The  production  has  increased  very  gratifyingly  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  until  the  present  time;  gratifyingly  in  this  sense,  that  the 
very  bad  condition  at  the  end  of  January  was  overcome  by  the  1st 
of  April,  and  now  we  are  well  ahead.  To  give  you  the  figures,  at  the 
end  of  January  there  were  4,000,000  tons  coal  less  produced — I mean 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  using  it — than  in  1917;  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary we  were  about  750,000  tons  short;  at  the  end  of  March 

The  Chaiemax  (inter]30sing).  Just  a moment;  short  of  the  pro- 
duction  

Mr.  Gaefield  (interposing).  In  1917,  during  the  sapie  period. 

The  Chaiemax.  In  each  instance  moving  your  year  ? 

All'.  Gaefield.  Yes. 

The  Chaiemax.  You  are  not  dealing,  then,  with  a fixed  year? 

Air.  Gaefield.  No;  I mean  that  for  the  month  of  January,  1918, 
we  had  produced  4,000,000  tons  less  of  bituminous  coal  than  we 
produced  in  January,  1917. 

The  Chaiemax.  Now  I understand  you  because  your  statement 
rather  misled  me. 

Air.  Gaefield.  For  the  first  two  months,  January  and  February, 
we  produced  750,000  tons  less  than  we  produced  for  the  first  two 
months  of  4917;  for  the  fii'st  three  months  of  this  year  we  produced 
somethmg  like  700,000  tons  more  than  we  produced  in  the  fii'st  three 
months  of  last  year,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  we  pro- 
duced somethmg  like  5,200,000  tons  more  than  we  produced  during 
the  first  four  months  of  1917.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  because  of 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place. 

The  Ch.\iemax.  You  have  not  only  produced  each  month  after 
January  more  than  during  the  same  month  of  the  year  before  but  you 
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have  produced  enough  more  to  absorb  the  shortage  of  January  and 
to  put  you  now  5,000,000  tons  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  substantially  3 per  cent  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  production  in  tliose  four  months? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I am  sorry  I have  not  the  figure  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  insert  it  in  the  record,  but  can  you  give 
it  to  me  roughly  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I can  tell  you  this,  that  it  was  11,668,000  tons  for 
the  last  week,  the  week  ending  the  27th  of  April. 

The  Chairman.  This  comparison  is  a comparison  witii  1917  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  1917  a normal  year  or  a plus  or  minus  year? 

Mr.  Garfield.  You  are  referring  now— 

The  Chairman  interposing).  To  those  four  months. 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  was  less  than  1916.  Now,  the  figure  comes  back 
to  me.  The  first  three  months  of  1916  showed  a production  of  about 
135,300,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal;  the  first  three  months  of  1917 
about  134,700,000  tons  and  the  first  three  months  of  1918  substan- 
tially the  same  as  1916,  135,300,000  tons.  To  that  will  be  added 
last  month’s  production  but  I have  not  the  figures  here.  The  month 
of  April  has  been  a signally  good  month,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
started  off  the  first  week  very  lamely.  April  1 was  the  so-called 
Mitchell  holiday,  and  it  resulted  in  one  of  those  three-day  breaks 
that  seriously  affected  the  first  week. 

Trie  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  what  liave  been  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  this  increase  of  production  both  over  that  of  1917  and  of  1916 
for  the  first  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I think  the  accomplished  purpose  of  the  Railroad 
and  the  Fuel  Administrations  to  'cooperate  in  getting  the  coal  out, 
produced,  in  the  sense  we  have  been  using  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a general  state  .of  mind  rather 'than  a 
statement  as  to  the  actual  causes  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  state  of  mind  is  rather  an  important  thing  in 
order  to  get  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  must  liave  found  something  wrong  in 
January  ? • ^ 

Mr.  Garfield.  Oh,  yes. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  And  you  must  have  managed  in  some  way  to 
correct  whatever  was  wrong.  What  I am  trying  to  ascertain  is,  to 
what  you  attribute  the  improved  showing  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  First  and  foremost,  the  unprecedented  .winter 
wrecked  transportation.  On  top  of  that  was  the  condition  which 
prevailed  between  the  first  week  of  December  and  the  middle  of 
January,  which  was  the  loading  of  our  railroads  full  of  all  sorts  of 
merchandise,  much  of  it  clearly  in  the  class  of  war  manufacture,  yet 
burdening  our  railroads  for  the  simple  reason  it  could  not  be  carried 
away  as  fast  as  it  was  being  taken  to  tidewater.  Thus,  with  the 
weather  conditions  and  with  the  huge  overload  that  was  placed  on 
our  railroads  we  came  to  a standstill. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  other  words,  in  January  your  mines  could  only 
be  operated  to  a limited  extent  because  of  the  inability  to  secure  cars 
for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  inability  to  secure  cars  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  a considerable  increase  of  other  freight  which, 
in  turn,  could  not  be  handled  at  the  ports  for  exportation  which,  in 
turn,  unduly  held  cars  and  added  to  the  shortage,  all  of  which,  being 
accentuated  b}^^  weather  conditions,  delayed  movements  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes.  There  were  thousands  and  thousands  of 
loaded  coal  cars  all  over  the  tracks  which  could  not  be  moved. 

The  Chairman.  Your  improvement,  then,  is  simply  an  improve- 
ment in  cars  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  although  literally  I think  it  is  more  in  motor 
power  than  in  cars,  although  we  speak  of  it  as  car  supply. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  have  the  same 
number  of  cars  doing  more  work  or  a greater  number  of  cars  doing, 
per  car,  the  same  work,  the  result  is  the  same  in  securing  an  increase 
in  car  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  CHAiRMaN.  That  has  been  the  case,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  limitation  now  on  you  as  to  production, 
if  any? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  that  the  mines  are 
prepared  to  mine  and  actually  are  mining  aU  the  coal  that  they  can 
get  cars  to  take  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  is  correct.  There  is,  of  course,  a little  short- 
age on  account  of  labor  always,  but  it  is  not  much.  The  labor 
shortage  at  the  present  time  is  about  31  per  cent  and  the  car  shortage 
at  the  present  time — I am  speaking  now  of  April  13,  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Lesher’s  department — 18.1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  3 per  cent  labor  shortage.  If  you  had 
no  car  shortage  would  that  labor  shortage  affect  the  output  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  means,  of  course,  labor  not  working  when 
cars  are  at  the  mines  to  be  filled.  Three  and  six  tenths  per  cent  of 
the  shortage  in  coal,  on  April  13,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  at 
the  mines,  because  of  strikes,  or  some  other  condition,  did  not  fill 
the  cars  that  were  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  to  that  extent  it  stands  independent  of 
the  car  situation  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  18  per  cent  of  car  shortage  is  estimated  on 
100  per  cent  labor? 

kir.  Garfield.  It  is  estimated  on  the  production  of  a past  period 
by  the  railroads,  on  what  the  railroads  regard  as  a normal  supply  for 
a given  mine  in  a given  district.  The  mines  always  claim  that  the 
percentage  is  too  low;  that  they  ought  to  have  more  cars.  The  rail- 
roads, on  the  other  hand,  finding  that  the  mines  produced  only  so 
much  during  the  last  six  months,  or  whatever  the  period  is,  rate  them 
lower. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  simply  working  in  a circle.  If  the 
railroads  say,  What  you  produce  is  the  basis  of  your  car  needs”  and 
the  mine  people  say,  ‘‘What  we  produce  is  dependent  upon  the  car 
supply,”  you  get  nowhere? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  that  is  perfectly  true. 
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CONSUMPTIVE  NEED  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  body  worked  out  the  consumptive  need 
for  bituminous  coal  in  the  country  normally  and  now? 

Mr.  Garfield.  You  mean  by  normally  pre-war  times?  The  nor- 
mal increase  in  bituminous  coal  is  about  10  per  cent  year  by  year; 
that  represents  the  growth  of  the  country  and  its  needs.  To  that 
we  would  have  to  add  another  10  per  cent,  making  it  20  per  cent,  if 
we  were  to  meet  all  the  requirements  and  keep  up  the  nonessential 
business  just  as  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  a 20  per  cent  increase  over  the  normal  of 
the  previous  year,  and  by  the  normal  of  the  previous  year  I assume 
it  would  be  more  than  the  actual  consumption  of  the  previous  year,  it 
being  a short  year. 

Mr.  Garfield.  When  I speak  of  a 10  per  cent  increase  this  year 
that  would  mean  10  per  cent  over  the  543,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  last  year,  and  yet  that  was  a short  year. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  10  per  cent  ought  to  be  10  per  cent  of  a 
figure  in  excess  of  the  actual  figure  you  have  given  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  ought  to  have  been  10  per  cent  of  600,000,000 
tons? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  10  per  cent  of  600,000,000  tons  that  would 
be  660,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  another  60,000,000,  which  you  are  figuring 
as  due  to  the  war  situation;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  not  quite;  543,000,000  tons  should  have  been 

600.000. 000  tons,  if  we  had  all  we  needed,  so  that  now  it  would  be 

660.000. 000  tons  for  this  year  if  it  were  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  10  per  cent  over  that? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  at  war  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need,  therefore,  more  than  your  normial 
10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I was  adding  what  I understood  you  to 
say  was' necessary,  the  additional  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  it  would  be  very  well  to  figure  the  additional 
10  per  cent  on  that,  but  I think  if  we  succeed  in  getting  20  per  cent 
on  last  year’s  actual  supply  we  would  not  be  running  much  below  the 
supply  needed. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a maximum  of  660,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  estimated  ought  to  be  the  coal 
production  for  this  country  this  year  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
the  efficiency  in  production  in  this  country,  having  in  mind  the  war 
need  and  the  speeding  up  incident  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  can  not  be  answered  in  a figure,  Mr.  Sherley, 
and  let  me  explain. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  accept  my  percentage  figures  and  I 
am  trying  to  arrive  at  it  approximately. 
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Mr.  Garfield.  I wish  we  could  arrive  at  it  in  that  way  because 
we  have  tried  it  at  the  office  and  various  estimates  are  made.  If  our 
less  essential  industries  were  permitted  to  use  all  the  coal  they  would 
like  to  use  then  we  would  arrive  at  one  figure,  but  if  we  are  able  to 
save  50,000,000  tons  in  taking  that  much  away  from  the  less  essential 
industries  then  we  can  get  along  with  50,000,000  tons  less  and  stiU 
have  our  full  war  program. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  a slowing  domi  of  the  non- 
essential  industries,  hut  it  is  not  a tremendous  slowing  domi  and 
nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Noyes  is  busil}^  at  work  on  that  slowing  down. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  you  consider  it  is  necessary 
to  work  to  for  coal  production  this  year  ^mu  will  then  give  me  the 
figure  I want  for  another  question. 

Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Morrow  is  now  making  a detailed  estimate.  He 
promises  it  to  me  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  help  me  now.  Would  the 
660,000,000  tons  he  excessive  to  v'ork  to  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  wifi  not  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that,  and  that  is  not  what  I asked  you.  I 
want  to  know  whether  that  is  what  you  think  we  ought  to  have  ? 

Air.  Garfield.  We  ought  to  have  660,000,000  tons  of  coal  if  we 
are  not  going  to  make  a substantial  saving  in  some  of  the  less  essen- 
tial industries. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  660,000,000  tons,  what  percentage  of 
car  shortage  are  you  now  facing  on  that  basis? 

Air.  Garfield.  I wiU  have  to  get  the  figure.  Air.  Sherley,  before  I 
can  give-  you  an  accurate  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately,  what  would  it  be? 

Air.  Garfield.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  we  produced 
nearly  178,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  against  172,000,000  odd 
last  year. 

The  ChxVIRMAN.  But  last  year  was  not  normal  for  those  four 
months. 

Air.  Garfield.  No;  it  was  better  than  normal  for  the  four  months. 
For  the  three  months  I gave  }’ou  the  figures  they  were  about  the 
same.  If  you  take  the  four  months  for  191 6 it  was  about  151,500,000. 
A"ou  see  it  changes  very  much,  in  just  that  season  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at.  Air.  Garfield,  is  this: 
A"ou  are  comparing  right  along  with  1917.  Does  the  four -months' 
period  of  1917  represent  what  1917’s  production  ought  to  have  been 
for  those  four  months  ? 

Air.  Garfield.  I should  say  for  those  four  months  it  did.  Pro- 
duction was  going  very  well  for  the  four  months.  This  chart  (Geo- 
logical Survey  Weekly  Report)  will  teU  you  the  story.  Here  is 
1916-17  and  here  is  1*917-18  (indicating),  and  if  ^mu  take  only  the 
ffi'st  four  months — June  to  September,  inclusive — you  are  right.  It 
was  not  until  October  that  the  line  of  1917  feU  below  that  of  1916. 
The  reports  were  not  kept  by  the  week  during  1916-17,  but  by  the 
month,  hence  the  lines  will  not  show  the  weekly  differences  until  we 
get  around  to  June. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  this  four-months'  period  is 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  four  months  last  year? 

Air.  Garfield.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  corresponding  four  months  of  last  year 
were  all  that  they  should  have  been  for  last  year;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes.  Would  it  be  better  to  state  it  in  this  form? 
We  have  nearly  178,000,000  tons  for  the  first  four  months  of  this 
calendar  year  as  against  172,000,000,000  tons  plus  for  the  first  four 
months  of  last  year,  and  as  against  151,500  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  except  I do  not  think  it  is  now 
necessary  to  bring  in  1916  as  an  added  factor.  Assuming  1917  to 
have  been  as  good  or  better  than  it  ought  to  have  been  for  that  year, 
this  year  ought  to  represent  at  least  a 10  per  cent  increase  over  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Tne  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  you  short  of  representing  that 
10  per  cent  increase  over  1917? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  are  3 per  cent  ahead  of  last  year  instead  of  10 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  7 per  cent  behind  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  10  per  cent  over  last  year  would  not  represent 
anything  like  the  660,000,000  ton  rate  that  we  have  arbitrarily  taken 
as  the  desirable  figure  to  work  to  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Except  for  the  fact  that  last  year  during  those  four 
months  we  had  an  unusually  good  four  months.  If  there  had  been 
a 10  per  cent  increase  last  year  over  1916,  which  was  the  biggest  year 
up  to  that  time,  you  would  have  had  166,000,000  tons,  instead 
of  which  you  had  172,000,000  tons.  So  we  exceeded  the  10  per  cent 
increase  for  the  first  four  months  of  last  year,  as  compared  with  1916. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  assuming  that  the  four  months-  of  1916 
were  normal. 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  were  much  nearer  normal,  I think,  we  will 
all  agree,  than  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  annual  output  is  repre- 
sented in  the  first  four  months  of  the  calendar  year  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  To  speak  accurately,  I can  only  judge  now  by  these 
figures.  One  hundred  and  seventy- two  million  is  less  than  one- 
third,  because  we  produced  543,000,000  tons  and  three  times  172,- 
000,000  would  be  about  516,000,000  tons.  ^ ' 

The  Chairman.  I should  assume  just  from  a knowledge  of  weather 
conditions,  that  it  would  be  a fraction  less  than  one-third  each  year 
running  over  10  or  20  years.  I thought  maybe  you  knew. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  I have  not  figured  it  on  just  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  it  represented  one-third  and  you  have 
produced  during  these  four  months  a total  of  178,000,000  tons,  three 
times  that  would  be  534  000,000  tons,  or  130,000,000  tons  short  of 
the  ideal  that  we  have  arbitrarily  taken. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

. The  Chairman.  And  some  40,000,000  tons  short,  therefore,  for 
this  four  months  period  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  of  the  assumed  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Garfield,  of  course  my  assumptions  have 
been  more  or  less  arbitrary,  but  they  are  at  least  on  the  side  of  work- 
ing toward  the  highest  energy  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes, 
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ECONOMY  IN  USE  OF  CAES CONSERVATION  IN  USE  OF  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  do,  if  anything, 
toward  remedying  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  By  economizing  as  far  possible  in  the  use  of  the 
care,  to  assist  m mcreasmg  car  movement,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
ship  more  coal;  and  by  conservation  in  the  use  of  coal,  legitimate 
conservation  to  cut  down  in  the  amoimt  that  would  othervuse,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  wasted. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  conservation  of  coal  would  have  the 
effect  simply  of  removing  the  resultant  loss  that  would  follow  from 
not  coming  up  to  this  supposedly  ideal  standard;  it  would  have  noth- 
mg  to  do  toward  commg  to  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  If  we  iiad  all  the  cars  the  mines  could  use;  ui  other 
words,  Mr.  Sherley,  a 100  per  cent  car  supply  at  the  mines,  we  could 
produce  the  660,000  000  tons  of  coal  even  with  the  short  labor  supply. 

Tne  Chairman.  ]\Ir.  Garfield,  how  far  are  you  bemg  daily  or 
weekly  advised  as  to  the  jihysical  conditions  at  the  mines  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  know  wheiner,  m point  of  fact,  there  is  delay  in  the 
use  of  cars  that  are  furnished  with  a resultant  limitation  upon  the 
output  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  are  getting  daily  reports  from  our  district 
representatives,  and  weeldy  reports  from  the  statistical  department 
which  give  us  that  hiformation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  figures  show  touchmg  the  time  that 
a car  is  held  at  the  mine  for  loading  as  compared  with  previous 
periods  ? 

^Ir.  Garfield.  There  is  not  any  single  figure  for  the  whole  of  the 
country.  It  varies  very  much. 

Tne  Chairman.  Of  course  it  does. 

Mr.  Gaeeield.  The  fact  is  we  have  not  tried  to  get  a single  figure. 
It  dses  not  mean  anything. 

Tne  Chairman.  Xo  : but  what  is  happening  at  each  mine  means  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  Gaeeield.  Yes;  and  we  get  that  information  from  the  dis- 
tricts. Each  day  we  receive  a report  of  so  many  mines  shut  clown 
or  partly  shut  down,  so  many  men  out  of  employment,  so  many 
thousand  tens  therefore  short.  That  comes  from  the  district  repre- 
sentatives, and  is  put  on  my  desk. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  shows  a result  and  not  a cause.  What 
I want  to  know  is  how  much  information  you  are  getting  as  to  the 
cause. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  district  representatives  also  are  sending  to 
Mr.  Morrow,  who  has  charge  of  distribution — the  detail  dees  not 
come  to  me — the  causes  existing  in  each  man's  district  for  the  short- 
age in  the  production,  whether  it  is  cars  or  strikes  or  unavoidable 
delays  or  what  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I take  it  that  one  of  the  things  which  is  in  the 
Chairman’s  mmd  is  this:  There  may  be  an  unequal  distribution,  a 
considerable  number  of  cars  thi’own  in  at  a mine  more  than  they  can 
use,  a delav  in  loading  after  the  car  is  there.  Tnat  is  one  of  the 
factors,  and  that  is  a factor,  I think,  the  Chairman  wants  to  know 
whether  you  have  checked  up. 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  but  I can  not  state  it  to  you  in  figures  now. 
We  do  receive  that  information. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  can  state  it  at  least  in  terms  of  improvement 
or  retrogression. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  production  is  improving.  I base  that  state- 
ment on  the  combination  of  the  loss  on  account  of  car  shortage  and 
labor  shortage.  If  those  two  items  show  improvement  then  the 
situation  you  speak  of  is  improving. 

Tne  Chairman.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I think  so. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  might  be  improving  your  car  shortage  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  is  doing  its  job  so  much  better  as  to  keep 
giving  you  more  cars. 

Mr.  Garfield.  And  then  if  the  labor  shortage 

Tne  Chairman  (continuing).  Or  it  might  follow  you  were  improv- 
ing on  the  car  shortage  by  virtue  of  your  facihty  in  using  the  car  and 
thereby  helping  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Garfield.  But  if  the  labor  shortage  is  growing  less  and  the 
car  shortage,  too,  it  must  inevitably  be  true,  must  it  not,  that  the 
cars  that  are  there  are  being  filled,  otherwise  your  labor  shortage 
would  show  an  increase  in  loss  ? 

Ml'.  Mondell.  Mr.  Garfield,  do  you  keep  this  kind  of  record,  a 
comparison  of  cars  delivered  and  cars  loaded  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  As  reflected  in  the  car-shortage  statement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But,  of  course,  where  a mine  siiows  that  it  is  load- 
ing to  capacity,  and  there  is  no  labor  shortage,  it  follows,  of  course, 
there  is  no  delay  of  cars. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  only  be  a mine  where  there  was  an  indi- 
cation that  there  was  a labor  shortage  where  the  condition  could 
possibly  occur  that  there  was  an  over  supply  of  cars. 

Ml'.  Garfield.  Yes.  Now,  possibly  I am  not  getting  your  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I am  asking  for  a refinement  that  you 
have,  although  you  personally  may  not  now  know  it.  A labor 
shortage  may  be  reflected  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  reflected  in 
actual  miners;  it  may  be  reflected  in  handling  coal  from  the  tipple 
to  the  car;  it  may  be  in  many  ways  a shortage  due  either  to  a short- 
age of  men  or  due  to  inefficient  use  of  men.  What  I am  trying  to  get 
at,  and  the  basis  for  my  question,  is  to  find  out  whether  you  gentle- 
men have  established  such  a system  as  enables  you  to  know  what  is 
wrong  at  a given  mine. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  I think  we  have  by  supplementing  the  weekly 
reoorts  by  the  reports  of  our  district  representatives,  which  come 
dfiy  to  Mr.  Morrow,  and  which  tell  him  exactly  the  condition  at 
the  30  miues,  how  many  cars  are  placed  at  the  mine,  how  many  men 
a e at  work,  how  many  loads  go  out,  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
they  tell  where  they  go. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  coming  back  to  my  original  question,  what 
I was  trying  to  arrive  at  was  whether  in  the  use  of  the  car,  and  there- 
fore the  time  that  it  had  to  be  held  at  the  mine,  you  had  been  able 
to  shorten  it  or  whether  it  had  been  lengthened. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  I can  not  answer  that  further  than  is  shown 
in  the  report  before  me  from  Mr.  Lesher. 
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The  Chairman,  i^lthough  those  figures  are  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  are  obtainable,  yes.  They  are  in  my  office, 
unquestionably. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  If  the  chairman  vfill  allow  me,  of  com’se,  it  must 
occur  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  largely  a matter  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  transportation  department.  For  instance,  I have 
in  mind  this  kind  of  a coal  district  where  two  of  the  mines  supply 
coal  wholly  for  railroad  purposes,  three  of  the  mines  supply  some 
railroad  coal,  but  the  bulk  of  their  coal  is  for  commercial  purposes. 
You  are  constantly  hearing  complaints  that  in  the  distribution  of 
cars  the  railroad  mines,  so  called,  although  they  are  not  owned  by 
the  railroad  but  supply  the  railroad  with  coal,  are  likely  to  be  con- 
stantly oversupplied  with  cars  so  that  there  is  some  delay  in  the 
movement  and  use  of  cars  at  that  kind  of  a mine,  whereas  the  other 
mines  will  regularly  be  short  of  cars.  Now  that  is  a matter  you  can 
not  control  because  the  matter  of  distribution  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  people. 

Mr.  Garfield.  That,  of  course,  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  rail- 
road controversy. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a factor  that  lies  back  of  that,  because 
unless  you  know  whether  cars  are  being  held  or  are  not  being  held, 
you  can  not  deal  properly  with  this  question  of  the  false  distribution 
of  cars.  Now,  what  I want  to  kno\v  is  whether  your  statistical 
information  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  you  to  ascertain  those 
facts  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  but  I can  not  give  you  those  facts.  The 
distribution  department  has  those  facts,  but  I do  not  know  them. 

Mr.  Noyes.  The  time  consumed  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
cars  has  been  reduced  by  quite  an  average.  The  time  taken  at  the 
mines  has  been  reduced.  The  big  improvements  at  the  mines  are 
showm  by  reducing  the  wagon  mines.  There  has  been  ^ large  per- 
centage of  improvement  there  in  the  loading  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  wagon  part  of  it  is  relatively  small  in  tonnage, 
but  it  is  large  in  the  number  of  operators. 

The  Cel^irman.  It  is  a factor  in  that  they  slowly  use  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and,  therefore,  make  an  unwarranted  demand  upon 
them. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  from  the  wagon  mines  open- 
top  cars  and  gave  them  the  closed-top  cars. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  FUEL. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  now  exists  between  your 
organization  and  the  railroad  organization  under  Mr.  McAcloo  for 
the  joint  consideration  and  solution  of  the  problems  that  arise  in 
connection  with  fuel  and  its  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a zone  committee  of 
three  from  each  of  our  administrations  dealing  with  ail  questions 
concerning  zoning,  which  aims  to  shorten  the  long  hauls  and  cross 
haids.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  railroad  administra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Calloway,  of  our  administration,  are  in  close  contact 
with  a view  to  determining  the  most  expeditious  way  of  moving 
coal  from  the  various  districts.  Mr.  Gray  appoints  a head  of  the 
service  in  each  one  of  the  producing  districts,  and  we  appoint  our 
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representative  in  each  one  of  the  producing  districts,  and  those  two, 
representing,  of  course,  the  two  administrations,  collaliorate  to 
secure  quick  production  and  rapid  movement  of  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  one  factor  in  this  matter  of  production 
that  the  chairman  has  not  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  factor  of 
the  demand.  Of  course,  it  is  self-evident  that  unless  the  demand 
during  the  summer  season  keeps  up  well  and  strong,  there  will  he 
such  a falling  off  during  that  period  that  you  can  not  possibly  over- 
come it  in  the  period  of  very  great  winter  demand.  There  is  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  coal  users,  particularly  of  domestic  users, 
and  even  on  the  part  of  industrial  users  to  a considerable  extent, 
particularly  vdiere  the  storage  capacity  is  not  good,  to  delay  coal 
orders  until  approximately  the  time  when  they  need  to  use  the  coal. 
Very  frequently  our  production  is  disastrously  affected  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  demand  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  summer 
season.  Now,  what  efforts  are  you  making  to  keep  up  the  demand, 
to  encourage  the  storage  of  coal,  and  to  so  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  coal  for  storage  during  the  summer,  when  the  actual  use  is  lower 
than  it  is  in  the  winter,  that  you  will  he  carrying  the  mine  produc- 
tion well  up  to  the  maximum  of  the  transportation  facilities  during 
this  time  when  the  transportation  facilities  are  used  with  the  least 
difficulty  and  expense  and  with  the  greatest  efficiency? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Do  you  wish  me  to  confine  my  answer  to  bitumin- 
ous coal  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Speaking  of  bituminous  coal,  we  are  aiming  to 
accomplish  that  result;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  includes,  also,  semibituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  this  condition  that  I am  referring  to  is  most 
acute,  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a disposition  not  to  store 
coal  because  of  the  actual  deterioration  df  the  coal  unless  the  storage 
facilities  are  good. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I include  everything  except  anthracite.  In  the 
States  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  that  treatment  of  then- 
coal,  we  have  put  out  summer  prices  as  an  inducement  to  the  purchasers 
to  buy.  In  other  words,  by  lowering  the  price ^ 

Mr.  Mondell.  By  what  amount  or  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  runs  down  to  from  50  to  70  cents.  In  some 
places  it  is  as  low  as  70  cents,  working  all  the  way  up  to  10  cents 
at  the  last,  running  thi-ough  six  or  seven  months  of  the  period.  In 
making  the  total  price,  this  is  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  a con- 
cession to  the  consumer  and  tempts  him  to  buy  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  In  some  of  the  States  where  this  has  not  been  the  practice, 
it  is  not  done.  That  is  because  it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  those 
States  or  localities,  and,  therelore,  no  point  is  made  in  putting  that 
plan  into  effect.  On  the  side  of  the  railroads,  we  have  urged  them  to 
buy  and  store  coal  wherever  they  can,  and  in  localities  where  there  is 
lignite  and  also  bituminous  coal,  we  have  urged  them  to  buy  the 
bituminous  coal  which  will  store  well,  and  burn  the  lignite  during 
the  summer.  There  has  been  delay  in  doing  that,  because  the  rail- 
roads have  been  waiting  to  see  about  the  prices.  They  do  not  want 
to  buy  and  store  coal  at  prices  beyond  what  they  wmuld  have  to  pay. 
Then,  there  is  an  educational  campaign  that  we  are  carrying  on,  and 
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that  is  a very  important  factor.  We  are  sending  out  statements 
carefuUy  prepared  here  to  the  publicity  sections  of  the  State  adminis- 
trations. They  publish  in  the  local  papers  statements  urging  the 
early  ordering  of  coal,  and  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  on  the 
subject  of  storage,  especially  in  the  matter  of  anthracite  coal,  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  early  ordering  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  early  buying.  We  urge  consumers  to  order  at  once  and  be  content 
to  take  coal  as  it  comes.  That  is  done  because  people  are  ordering 
it  very  readily,  especially  anthracite,  but  they  are  not  getting  de- 
liveries. Therefore,  they  begin  to  complain  that  the  administration 
is  urging  them  to  buy  coal  when  there  is  no  coal  to  buy. 

But  through  the  publicity  we  are  now  giving  to  the  whole  matter, 
people  will  understand  that  we  are  sunply  asking  them  to  place  their 
orders  and  then  wait  patiently  for  deliveries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  a campaign  to  encourage  people  to 
buy  or  to  order  coal,  and  referred  to  certain  districts  where  it  had 
not  been  the  general  practice  to  store,  and  I understand  that  in  some 
of  those  districts  you  do  not  make  the  summer  reduction  in  the  price, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  store  coal. 
Now,  in  view  of  the  present  situation,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  educate  the  people  in  districts  of  that  kind?  Is  not  that  a field 
where  you  need  to  do  some  very  necessary  work  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have  done  it  wherever  we  could;  but  where  the 
people  themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  wanted, 
or  where  the  State  fuel  administrators,  upon  whom  we  rely  for  infor- 
mation, say  that  it  will  not  be  understood  and  that  it  will  throw 
difficulties  into  the  situation,  or  where,  in  other  words,  they  have 
opposed  it,  we  have  not  thrust  it  upon  them.  However,  wherever 
we  can  get  them  to  take  it  at  the  summer  reduction,  we  have  done 
so. 

Ml’.  Mondell.  I can  illustrate  it  by  my  own  section  of  the  country. 
I do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  our  State  fuel  administrator,  who 
is  a very  capable  man,  is  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  not  been  the  habit 
of  our  people  to  store  coal.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  or  the 
style,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  because 
all  sub-bituminous  coal  does  not  stand  up  well  in  storage.  There  is 
some  deterioration  in  it  even  under  fairly  good  storage  conditions. 
However,  with  good  storage  in  a good  tight  storehouse  or  coal  bin, 
that  coal  keeps  in  very  good  condition.  Now,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
country  where  that  encouragement  and  education  are  so  essential  as 
in  the  entire  sub -bituminous  section  of  the  coimtry,  where  summer 
storage  has  been  almost  nil.  It  is  important,  not  only  in  order  to 
relieve  the  peak  of  the  load  in  the  winter,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  in  many  ways  if  you  could  teach  the  people  to  do  it.  hor 
instance,  the  mine  operators  could  keep  the  miners  employed  and 
the  mines  running,  which  is  the  economical  way  to  handle  the  coal 
situation  rather  than  to  close  down  everything  in  the  summer  time 
and  run  at  full  blast  in  the  winter. 

^Ir.  Garfield.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  the  one  of  which  you  speak.  As  for  lignite  it  can  not  be 
stored  with  success. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  not  store  the  very  low  grades  of  lignite  but 
you  can  store  almost  any  coal  that  is  mined  and  hauled  for  domestic 
purposes.  You  can  store  it  in  a reasonably  tight  storehouse  for 
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several  months  without  any  appreciable  deterioration.  I have  for 
years  been  urging  summer  coal  storage,  and  I think  it  is  oue  of  the 
lines  of  endeavor  in  which  you  people  can  perform  an  exceedingly 
useful  service.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  essential,  not  only  in 
this  time,  but  in  all  times.  There  is  no  business  on  earth  that  is 
conducted  in  such  a wasteful  and  uneconomical  way  as  the  coal 
business.  I have  frequently  said,  and  I recently  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  the  man  who  would  bring  about  a general  policy  of 
summer  storing  of  coal  in  this  country  Would  perform  a service  that 
would  entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  people.  The  extreme 
prices,  or  the  high  prices  that  are  sometimes  necessary,  apparently, 
in  order  to  make  the  business  profitable,  could  be  very  considerably 
reduced  if  there  was  something  like  a uniform  business  throughout 
the  year.  The  wage  question  for  the  miners  and  the  problems  of 
living  confronting  the  miner  would  be  very  greatly  simplified  if  he 
could  be  assured  of  reasonable  conditions  of  employment.  In  many 
places  there  are  several  months  in  the  year  when  the  mine  is  all  but 
closed  down  owing  to  the  shortage  of  orders.  The  conditions  are 
very  unsatisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  operator  and 
the  miner,  and  if  you  could  cure  those  conditions,  or  remedy  them, 
or  bring  about  a better  condition,  you  would  not  only  take  off  the 
load  next  winter,  but  you  would  do  a very  great  service  to  the  coal- 
mining industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  The  zoning  arrangement  is  part  of  our 
attempt  to  get  people  during  the  summer  months  to  take  coal  that 
ordinarily  they  would  not  take.  They  are  selfish  about  it,  of  course, 
and  if  people  can  get  bituminous  coal  instead  of  lignite,  they  will  do 
it.  By  drawing  the  lines  as  we  have  drawn  them,  we  make  them  buy 
coal  for  consumption  that  will  not  store,  and  in  that  way  we  held  the 
situation. 

PRICE  OF  COAL  TO  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  there  has  been  a question  at  issue,  I 
understand,  between  the  Fuel  Administration  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  touching  the  prices  that  should  be  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads for  the  coal  that  they  receive,  As  I understand  the  situation, 
the  Fuel  Administration  has  established  certain  prices  in  certain 
zones  at  the  mines  and  certain  prices  delivered,  etc.,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  the  expense  factors  that  come  in  from  the  actual  mining 
of  the  coal  to  its  delivery  to  the  consumer.  I understand  that  it  is 
the  contention  of  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  railroads  should 
pay  for  coal  what  the  public  pays  under  similar  conditions,  and  that 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  they  should  be  entitled  to 
buy  at  a lesser  rate.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  controversy  first  come  up  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  On  the  27th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  settledl 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  has  not  been  officially  settled,  but  I am  expect- 
ing in  a few  days  that  it  will  be  settled. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  touching  the  matter? 

Mr.  Garfiel]).  Do  you  mean  what  discussions  have  been  held  ? 
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The  Chairman.  What  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  those  two 
governmental  agencies  into  accord  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Constant  effort.  It  was  brought  up  on  the  27th  of 
March  at  the  White  House  and  presented  to  the  President  between 
Mr.  McAdoo  and  myself,  and  then  Mr.  McAdoo  had  to  go  away  and 
remain  away  for  the  following  week,  and  it  was  argued  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  by  Mr.  Skelton  WiUiams.  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  I were  asked  to  settle  the  matter.  We  met  and  endeavored  to 
agree  on  a plan,  but  we  were  so  wide  apart  in  our  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be  done  that  no  agreement  was  possible.  After  the  meet- 
ings between  the  railroad  representatives  and  ourselves  the  matter 
came  back  to  the  President  again,  and  it  has  continued  in  that  way 
until  the  present  time.  I hesitate  somewhat  to  go  into  the  details 
of  our  discussions  at  the  White  House. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  desire  to  ask  anything  that  you  vcould  not 
wish  to  say,  but  I think  that  Congress  is  naturally  interested  in  ascer- 
taining what  prospect  there  is  for  a solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I think  there  is  a prospect  for  an  immediate  solution 
of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  for  an  early  solution  of  the  problem 
is  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  you  indicated  a few  mom^ents  ago,  that 
the  railroads  were  delaying  the  storing  of  coal. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  fault  would  be,  I suppose,  blamed 
against  the  operators  by  the  railroads,  as  the  operators  will  not  sell 
coal  to  the  railroads  on  contracts  for  a long  period  of  time  at  appre- 
ciably less  than  the  present  prices.  The  contracts  can  not  be  longer 
than  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  the  Fuel 
Administration  should  fix  a lower  price  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  is  their  contention  that  there  should  be  fixed  a 
lower  price  by  somebody — either  that  I should  fix  a lower  price  or 
that  Mr.  WiUiams  should  be  aUowed  to  go  free  and  buy  wherever  he 
could  at  a lower  price  in  return  for  a fuU  car  supply,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  old  practice  of  a full  car  supply. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  the  latter,  in  the  main,  their  contention — 
that  is,  that  they  should  be  given  the  right  and  opportunity  to 
purchase  at  such  prices  as  they  can  obtain? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  is  Mr.  Williams’s  contention,  primarily,  and 
that  is  the  meat  of  the  whole  question. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  also  that  they  should  not  only 
be  permitted  to  buy  at  such  prices  as  they  see  fit,  but  that  they 
should  also  be  permitted  to  buy  the  character  of  coal  that  they  see 
fit  and  at  whatever  places  they  see  fit  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Williams  recognized  after  a few 
conferences,  and,  perhaps,  from  the  first,  that  that  exception  must 
be  made,  and  that  the  Fuel  Administration  should  be  permitted  to 
designate  what  mines  were  producing  coal  for  coking  purposes,  for 
gas,  etc.,  but  it  was  his  contention  that  as  to  all  steam  coal  he  should 
be  allowed  to  purchase  at  such  prices  as  he  could  arrange  with  the 
operators.  The  difficulty  with  that  was  that  the  100  per  cent  car 
supply  went  with  the  contract,  and  that  has  resulted  durmg  the  last 
season  and  at  the  present  time  in  producing  so  unbalanced  a situation 
at  the  mines  in  various  regions  as  to  cause  menacing  conditions 
among  the  men. 
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I presented  to  the  railroad  people  a long  time  ago — three  months 
ago,  probably,  or  early  in  March  anyway — a series  of  tables  shov  ing 
the  different  regions  in  vhich  there  would  be,  we  v ill  say,  less  than 
one  day’s  work  for  a certain  percentage  of  the  coal  mines  in  that 
region,  or,  say,  5 or  10  per  cent.  Say,  5 per  cent  of  them  would  have 
less  than  one  day’s  work;  then  5 or  10  per  cent  would  have  less  than 
two  days’  work;  another  percentage  would  have  less  than  three 
days’  work,  and  up  at  the  top  there  would  be  15  or  20  per  cent  at 
different  places  having  something  less  than  six  days’  work,  or  about 
five  days’  work.  Now,  the  result  of  that  was  to  so  disorganize  the 
workers  in  the  field  that  the  miners  were  leaving,  and  the  miners 
were  threatening  to  strike.  The  mfiners  realized  that  vhile  in  their 
own  mine  they  could  get  only  one  day’s  work,  the  people  perhaps 
next  door  could  get  five  or  six  days’  work.  They  knew  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  somewhere,  and  it  produced  a feeling  of  discontent 
that  began  to  spread.  They  were  threatening  strikes.  That  is  one 
of  the  large  factors  in  the  argument  that  I have  put  forward  for  an 
equal  car  supply.  By  an  equal  car  supply,  I do  not  mean  that  it 
would  be  mathematically  equal,  because  that  would  be  to  talk 
nonsense,  but  I mean  that  in  these  districts  our  district  representa- 
tives and  the  railroad  representatives  could  apportion  the  cars  so 
that,  week  in  and  week  out,  or  by  the  month,  each  of  the  mines 
would  receive  about  the  same  percentage  of  days’  work  for  their  men. 
Now,  it  is  under  that  condition  that  we  will  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  problem  would  entirely  disappear  if  the  car 
supply  were  sufficient  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  car  supply  not  being  sufficient  we 
have  the  problem.  Mr.  Williams  brought  forward  as  tJie  reason  why 
they  should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  get 
a lower  price  the  fact  that  there  is  a car  shortage  and  that  a full  car 
supply  at  mines  furnishing  railroad  fuel  is  a benefit  which  the  rail- 
roads ought  to  be  allowed  to  offer  and  for  which  the  mines  ought  to 
make  concessions  in  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  I suppose  the  railroads  contend  that,  so  far  as 
their  use  is  concerned,  to  curtail  them  would  simply  reduce  to  that 
extent  their  ability  to  furnish  more  cars  to  the  other  mines.  In 
other  words,  if  the  railroads  do  not  get  coal  enough  to  keep  their 
locomotives  running,  they  can  not  supply  the  ordinary  consumer  with 
coal,  because  they  would  not  have  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  railroads  will  not  tell  you  that.  They  have  told 
me  quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  our  plan  of  distribu- 
tion of  coal  will  secure  locomotive  fuel  for  them  and  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  that.  It  is  just  a question  of  the  railroads  securing 
a lower  price;  and  I say  that  if  they  secure  that  price  by  any  such 
interference  with  the  orderly  distribution  of  coal  that  has  been  ar- 
ranged, the  whole  question  of  distribution  will  be  so  interfered  with 
as  to  cut  into  the  total  supply. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  discussion  of  the  question  of  prices  for  the 
railroads  raises  the  whole  question  of  price  fixing.  Do  I understand 
that  the  prices  W'hich  have  been  fixed,  or  at  least  the  prices  which 
are  set  out  in  Exhibit  A of  the  statement  in  the  record,  are  the 
maximum  prices  above  which  an  operator  can  not  go,  or  are  they 
fixed  as  the  arbitrary  prices  which  the  purchasers  must  pay  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  I have  treated  them  as  maximum  prices.  My  own 
view  is  that  they  are  prices  fixed  by  the  President  under  this  order, 
but  we  have  treated  them  as  maximum  prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  what  would  happen  to  an  operator  if  he  sold 
at  a lower  price  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Nothing;  he  can  sell  for  less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  a railroad  company  is  one  of  the 
consumers  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  give  a better  price,  there  would 
be  the  very  question  that  you  have  up  and  which  has  been  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  Garfield.  There  is  no  reason  m the  world  why  Mr.  Williams 
should  not  buy  at  as  much  less  than  the  maximmn  price  as  he  can 
arrange  for,  provided  he  does  not  use  means  that  are  unconscionable 
in  their  character  and  which  are  opposed  to  public  policy  to  force  or 
induce  the  operator  to  make  a less  price. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  must  not  offer  practically  as  a 
bribe  a supply  of  cars  in  order  to  get  a rebate  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Absolutely;  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  Dublic  p3lioy  or  the  justice  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Looking  at  it  from  that  viewpoint,  of  course  it  is 
very  clear  that  there  should  be  no  such  arrangement  as  that;  but 
this  is  the  situation;  I presume  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  districts  there  is  a very  great  deal  of  comphaint  that  your 
fixed  prices  are  exceedingly  high.  They  are  so  much  higher  than  the 
prices  that  the  people  in  many  of  the  districts  have  been  paying  in 
the  past  that  the  ordinary  consumer  considers  them  very  burden- 
some. Now,  are  these  prices  which  the  consumer  must  pay  if  he  is 
to  get  coal  the  prices  that  the  coal  dealer  is  expected  to  charge  in 
every  case  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  sir;  these  prices  are,  as  I have  said,  maximum 
prices,  and  they  have  been  so  stated  by  me  from  the  beginnhig.  They 
will  be  the  prices  when  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

PRICES  fixed  by  fuel  ADMINISTRATOR. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record,  as  additional 
exhibits,  being  marked  A-1  and  A-2,  the  present  prices  that  have 
been  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Administrator? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Elwell.  The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  Publication 
Nos.  4D-1  and  4D  appear  as  Exhibits  A-1  and  A-2,  which  give  the 
prices  for  coal  at  the  mine  and  modifications  showing  dates  when 
effective,  corrected  to  April  22,  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  prices  thus  fixed  or  suggested — I do  not 
know  which  term  you  use? 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  are  the  fixed  maximum  prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  the  prices  that  are  ordinarily  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  are  the  prices  at  which  coal 
is  sold  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  though  there  are  some  exceptions;  there  will 
be  some  exception  due  to  season,  etc.  If  you  wish  I will  briefly  tell 
you  about  those  prices.  They  have  been  revised,  in  the  first  place, 
by  getting  a uniform  form  of  accounting.  A sheet  this  size  [indicat- 
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ing:],  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  by  our  administration  last  autumn,  was  sent  out,  and  is 
sent  every  month,  to  every  operator,  and  he  must  file,  according  to 
that  form,  his  statement  of  costs  for  that  month.  Those  cost  sheets 
are  first  checked  up  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  experts;  they 
are  then  sent  to  our  committee  of  three — Mr.  Garnsey,  Mr.  Norris, 
and  Mr.  Allport.  Mr.  Garnsey  is  himself  an  old  railroad  and  coal  man 
now  sold  out;  he  sold  out  on  the  1st  of  January,  1917,  all  of  his  interest 
in  coal  and  retired  to  his  farm  in  Seneca  Falls.  Mith  him  are  asso- 
ciated Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Allport,  mining  engineers  of  experience, 
long  experience,  and  familiar  with  the  business.  Those  three  men, 
as  a committee,  settle  down  to  study  the  figures  that  are  given  them, 
the  cost  figures,  and  they  make  me  a chart  showing  the  cost  of  every 
mine;  not  the  average,  but  showing  every  mine.  The  cost  line  is 
made  on  a large  sheet.  It  starts  near  the  lower  left  hand  corner  at, 
say,  SI,  or  thereabouts,  and  runs  up  this  vray  [indicating]  and  lepre- 
sents  100  per  cent  of  the  field’s  production  for  that  month.  For 
example,  a mine  that  produces  3 per  cent  at  1 1 is  put  there  [indicat- 
ing], extreme  left  hand  end  of  cost  line;  if  the  next  lowest  cost  is  5 
per  cent  of  the  whole  at  SI. 01,  this  is  indicated  by  5 per  cent  of  the 
cost  line  one  point  higher  than  the  foregoing,  and  so  on  to  the  extreme 
right,  where  the  highest  cost  mine  is  shown.  Some  of  these  sections 
of  the  cost  line  represent  more  than  one  mine.  At  the  end  they 
frequently  get  up  pretty  high. 

Then  we  pick  out  what  we  call  the  bulk  line.  That  falls  about 
where  the  cost  line  begins  to  go  up  rapidly.  I realize  that  the  high 
costs  at  the  upper  end  are  due  to  special  adverse  conditions  in  the 
mines,  dr  because  of  inefficiency  of  management,  and  that  the  extreme 
low  costs  are  due  to  specially  favorable  conditions  or  to  unusual 
skill  in  management.  I study  the  price  that  ought  to  be  placed  on 
that  field,  running  a line  through  that  way  [indicating].  I realize 
that  at  90  per  cent  there  will  be  only  a few  cents  of  profit  over  and 
above  the  cost,  at  75  per  cent  at  somewhat  more  and  so  on  through- 
out. Now,  the  engineers  also  figure  out,  we  will  say,  the  distribution 
of  that  coal.  Let  us  say  that  in  a given  region  there  is  19  per  cent 
run  of  the  mine,  51  per  cent  prepared  sizes,  and  the  balance,  whatever 
it  is,  in  slack  or  screenings.  This  means  that  this  region  actually 
deals  in  slack  to  the  extent  of  say  30  per  cent,  and  therefore  that 
the  operators  will  pay  some  attention  to  the  spread,  whereas  in  an- 
other district — say  in  Central  Pennsylvania — there  is  91  per  cent, 
perhaps  it  is  93  per  cent,  run  of  mine,  and  something  like  3 per  cent 
of  prepared  sizes  and  little  or  nothing  of  slack.  In  this  case  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  spread  because  it  will  not  matter.  A price 
of  $10  a ton  for  slack  may  be  named,  but  it  will  not  mean  anything, 
although  it  would,  of  course,  tempt  operators  to  sell  slack  instead  of 
run  of  mine;  that  is  all  we  have  to  be  careful  about.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  those  revisions  are  made,  and  we  hear  from  the  mine  opera- 
tors in  these  various  regions  before  those  revisions  are  made  and 
settled  on.  ^ 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  those  statements  are  ex  parte  and  unless 
you  have  practical  men  to  examine  them  and  go  into  them  in  detail 
it  is  a little  difficult  to  know  how  accurately  they  indicate  the  real 
cost;  is  not  that  true? 
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Mr,  Garfield.  Yes;  and  I wish  to  say  two  things  about  that. 
Each  one  of  these  sheets  contains  a cost  line  like  that  [indicating! 
which  is  the  report  of  the  operators  themselves.  Each  sheet  also 
contains  another  cost  line  in  red — the  first  is  in  blue — which  our 
engineers  run  after  making  certain  corrections.  In  other  words,  in  a 
low  cost  return  we  find  frequently  that  the  operators  have  omitted 
items  that  ought  to  be  included,  for  example,  the  services  of  an  oper- 
ator and  his  son;  on  the  other  hand  the  high  cost  returns  are  found  to 
include  unusually  high  salaries  and  the}^  are  cut  down.  Now,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  correct  the  figures  reported, 
but  record  them  as  accountants. 

The  engineers  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  after  they  have  graphed 
the  line  showing  the  actual  costs  as  the  operators  return  them,  deduct 
all  depletion  charges  and  all  overhead  charges,  amd  in  their  place  they 
substitute  about  10  cents  for  depletion  or  royalty  and  about  15 
cents  for  overhead  charges;  in  other  words,  the}^  make  uniform,  so 
far  as  those  items  are  concerned,  the  rep(^rts  received  and,  of  course, 
check  the  sworn  statements  as  to  the  rest,  and  they  produce  the  cor- 
rected cost  line.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  employs  a field  force,  in  addition  to  our  field  inspection 
force,  that  visits  the  offices  of  the  mines  and  check  up  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  operators  to  see  whether  they  correspond  with  the 
reports. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Havmg  arrived  at  a conclusion  or  determination  as 
to  costs,  how  do  you  fix  the  maximum  selling  price — on  a percentage 
and  if  so,  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  I do  not  fix  it  on  a percentage  or  cents  per 
ton.  The  price  fixed  differs  in  different  regions,  although  there  is  an 
approximation  that  I naturally  keep  in  mind.  As  I say,  I see  where 
the  bulk  line  cuts  the  cost  line  and  fix  the  price  so  as  to  include  the 
bulk  of  the  coal.  Usually  the  price  fixed  does  not  exclude  more  than 
from  2 to  5 per  cent  of  the  coal  of  the  field,  and  the  probability  is 
that  if  the  operators  who  are  wasteful  in  their  management  find  that 
they  must  meet  a certain  price  they  will  somehow  manage  to  do  it 
and  produce  their  coal  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  might  bring  your  price  to  the  point  where  the 
profit  on  the  average  production  would  be  enormous? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  might,  but  where  we  find  a field  of  that  kind  we 
divide  it,  realizing  that  that  is  not  a field  where  the  coal  normally 
goes  together  but  that  it  included  both  thick  vein  and  thm  vein  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  all  coal  taken  out 
in  the  driving  of  an  entr}^  and  all  coal  taken  out  at  the  tail  end  of  an 
entry,  where  you  meet  a squeeze  or  thinning,  costs  a very  great  deal 
per  ton,  and  if  you  are  going  to  fix  your  price  with  the  idea  of  giving 
a profit,  an  approximate  profit,  or  an3"thing  like  a profit,  on  that 
kmd  of  coal,  the  price  of  the  ordinaiy  tonnage  would  be  veiy  high 
indeed. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  would  not  do  that  at  all.  Where  we  find  a 
development  gomg  on  we  do  not  figure  that  in.  When  the  figures  are 
examined  by  our  engineers  and  the}^  find  that  under  the  head  of 
development  there  is  a very  large  charge,  thej"  do  not  include  ex- 
cessive cost  of  development. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  average  percentage  or  any  average 
number  of  cents  per  ton  on  which  you  fix  the  price  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  No;  it  is  not  fixed  arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  would  the  average  be  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  From  25  to  30  cents  per  ton  is  added  to  the  bulk 
line  figure.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  an  allowance  for  selling  costs 
and  that  varies,  of  course.  In  some  mining  companies  the  selling 
cost  is  figured  down  to  4 or  5 cents  a ton.  In  the  case  of  new  com- 
panies in  a new  region,  where  the  selling  cost  is  high,  it  will  be  more. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  so  I was  informed,  added  to  the 
estimated  costs  25  cents  a ton  as  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  allowed. 
When  we  were  working  on  these  prices  during  the  winter  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  compelled  to  use  August  and  September  costs  as 
the  basis  it  seemed  to  me  that  I ought  to  allow  a little  more  per  ton. 
thus  averaging  up  with  the  less  favorable  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  fixing  your  price  have  you  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  all  the  prewar  prices  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I will  not  say  that  I have  not  taken  them  into  con- 
sideration at  all,  but  I have  proceeded  on  a different  basis;  I have 
taken  costs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  this  entered  into  your  calculation:  The  prewar 
price  and,  added  to  that,  the  claimed  or  proved  increases  in  costs 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 

IVIr.  Garfield.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  these  figures  now 
shown  here  were  worked  out,  I was  told. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  prewar  costs, 
I assume,  but  what  I suggested  was  the  prewar  selling  prices  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  prices  of  profit.  I think  as  the  industry  runs 
by  and  large  they  must  have  been  or  all  the  coal  operators  would 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  So  that  the  prewar  prices  must  be 
assumed  to  have  been  prices  of  some  profit.  Now,  add  to  that  the 
added  wage  scale,  the  added  cost  of  material,  steel,  oil,  and  other 
articles  used,  and  have  you  attempted  to  arrive  at  the  increased  cost 
in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No — well,  I should  not  say  that,  because  before 
we  decided  on  the  basis  we  tried  many  ways  and  finally  adopted  the 
basis  I have  described,  which  is  the  cost  per  ton.  Had  we  based  the 
prices  on  prewar  prices  we  would  have  been  led  astray  by  many 
factors  varying  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  inequality  in  the 
result. 

The  Chairman.  These  prices  finally,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual is  concerned  who  buys  coal  for  personal  use,  become  uniform 
in  the  community  in  wrhich  he  lives,  but  regulations  have  been  made 
which,  in  a measure,  restrict  him  to  his  usual  coal  dealer  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  prevent  his  getting  an  undue  supply 
of  coal — that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

inspectors. 

TRAVEL  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  being  done  to  protect  him  from 
having  the  coal  dealer  send  him  a quality  of  coal  altogether  different 
from  that  which  he  pays  for  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  that  wiU  be  explained  in  the  item  for  inspec- 
tion, 110  inspectors.  There  is  a very  large  sum  asked  for  inspection. 
We  are  proposing  to  spend  in  travel,  you  will  notice,  $250,000  for 
those  inspectors,  and  for  personal  services  $215,000.  We  are  gettuig 
as  inspectors  men  who  know  the  business;  they  are  being  Carefully 
selected,  and  are  appointed  under  a rule — I do  not  remember  the 
date  of  it,  but  some  time  ago — called  the  clean-coal  rule.  Under 
that  rule  the  inspectors  are  given  power  to  reject  a car  of  coal  not 
properly  cleaned  and  send  it  back  or  penalize  the  operator  and  sell 
it  as  condemned  coal  at  so  much  less  per  ton,  or  permit  the  operator 
to  take  it  out  and  clean  it.  In  anthracite  we  do  not  penalize  the 
operators  by  reducing  the  price,  but  give  the  inspector  the  right  to 
compel  them  to  clean  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  the  coal  gets  to  the  local  dealer  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  dust  and  a certain  amount  of  breaking  up  of  the 
coal  in  handling  it,  or  a dealer  may  have  bought,  at  a cheaper  price, 
some  of  this  condemned  coal  about  which  you  have  just  spoken. 
Now,  what  protection  is  there  to  the  consumer,  who  is  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  buy  where  he  pleases,  in  getting  decent  coal  delivered 
and  according  to  what  he  orders  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  In  a case  where  such  facts  are  brought  to  us  we 
shall,  through  out  local  offices,  get  after  the  retail  dealer  and  put  him 
out  of  business,  if  necessary.  We  are  making  restrictions  now  that 
apply  to  the  local  dealer  and  which  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  that 
program,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  out  such  restrictions 
until  the  inspectors  were  selected. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  have  inspectors  in  the  local  fields? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  it  amounts  to  that.  The  local  committee  will 
be  given  power,  now  that  there  is  inspection  of  the  coal  at  the  mines, 
to  deal  with  the  local  dealer,  so  that  when  a case  arises  the  local 
dealer  can  not  pass  the  blame  back  to  the  miner.  We  are  establish- 
ing rules  that  wili  enable  the  local  committee  to  penalize  the  local 
dealer  who  sells  trash. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  fixing  your  price,  Mr.  Garfield,  do  you  make  any 
difference  between  wagon  mines  and  mines  that  load  directly  into 
railroad  cars  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  wagon  mines  are  allowed  not  exceeding  75 
cents  for  haulage,  provided  they  use  box  cars  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  open  cars. 

OUTPUT  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  Chairman.  IMr.  Garfield,  without  going  into  the  detail  that  we 
have  touching  bituminous  coal  can  you  very  briefl}^  summarize  the 
situation  that  confronts  you  as  to  the  output  of  anthracite  coal? 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  anthracite  coal  distribution  is  to  take  place 
thrcugh  a committee  of  three  anthracite  operators;  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  price  but  only  the  question  of  distribution. 
They  act  under  orders  from  Mr.  Morrow  in  my  office,  m charge  of 
distribution.  We  ha\e  directed  that  commnttee  to  make  sure  that  it 
furnishes  this  anthracite  coal  to  the  East,  and  only  as  mmch  will  be 
permiitted  to  go  West  and  South  as  can  go  without  taking  from  the 
East,  in  order  to  prevent  the  long  haul;  in  other  words,  it  must 
furnish  the  regions  nearest  at  hand  rather  than  by  neglecting  those 
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regions,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  tlie  long  railroad  haul  wliich  used 
to  be  the  circumstance  that  influenced  both  the  roads  and  the  mines 
in  developing  their  western  business.  Now  that  does  not  mean  to 
take  away  from  the  business  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  for  example, 
more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  East  is  properly 
supplied  with  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  touching  your  production? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Anthracite  coal  was  produced  above  normal  last 
year  and  will  be  this  year. 

^ The  Chairman.  How  much  above  normal? 

Mr.  Garfield.  If  I remember,  it  was  14  per  cent  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  than  last  year  will  it  be  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  do  as  much  more  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  per  cent  more  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I should  think  so.  The  anthracite  people  tell  me 
the}^  are  persuading  their  mine  workers  to  exceed  the  hours,  and  that 
fewer  men  are  actually  producing  more  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  annual  output  of  anthracite  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  My  impression  is  it  was  81,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  anthracite 
being  determined  by  any  priority  committee? 

Mr.  Garfield,  ^o;  that  only  applies  really  to  the  bituminous  in 
connection  with  steel  and  other  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Navy  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  all 
the  anthracite  they  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I have  not  heard  their  complaint,  if  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  an  increased  demand 
for  anthracite  on  their  part  in  order  to  get  rid  of  smoke  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  matter  was  not,  so  far  as  I know,  suggested 
by  them,  but  it  has  been  suggested  by — I do  not  remember  who  it 
was,  but  some  one  came  to  the  office  proposing  that  we  substitute 
anthracite  for  the  bituminous  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  to  get  rid 
of  the  smoke.  I referred  it  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Taylor,  one  of  our  engineers, 
and  some  of  the  other  advisers  in  the  office,  perhaps  Mr.  Neale,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  unwise  to  try  to  substitute  it — that  it  would 
not  be  a practical  matter.  < 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  also  of  our  transports  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes.  There  is  enough  of  bituminous  coal  of  the 
right  quality,  and  it  would  only  rob  the  domestic  consumer  to  try  to 
run  in  the  hard  coal.  There  are  also  some  practical  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  production  for  the  first  three  or  four 
months,  if  you  have  the  latter  months,  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I have  not  a report  in  that  form,  but  I can  get  it 
for  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  it  is  equal  to  or  above? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  it  is  above. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  the  figures  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  there  is  a mystery  about  that  that  I do  not 
understand,  I admit.  The  production,  Mr.  Neale  told  me  two  days 
ago,  was  above,  and  well  above,  and  yet  the  complaint  is  that  people 
are  not  getting  their  hard  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  know  why  that  is,  Mr.  Garfield  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  I suppose 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  People  have  had  such  an  experience 
last  winter  that  everybody  is  ordering  their  full  year’s  supply  of  coal. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  and  I suppose,  as  Neale  says,  it  is  psycho- 
logical. They  are  ordering  it,  and  therefore  they  think  they  are  not 
getting  any  coal  because  they  are  only  getting  a one-fourth  supply. 
Having  ordered  a year’s  supply  and  only  having  received  two-thirds 
or  less,  they  are  fearful  the  supply  is  short,  while  the  fact  is  more 
anthracite  has  been  delivered  and  the  normal  increase  made  up  to 
this  time  over  last  year,  and  there  is  a pretty  steady  delivery.  That 
explains  it,  unquestionably.  We  put  that  rule  on  to  protect  the 
average  buyer.  The  people  who  can  afford  to  order  their  coal  in 
advance  would  all  have  rushed  in  and  ordered  their  bins  filled  with 
coal,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that  the  man  who  could  not 
buy  his  whole  winter’s  supply  would  not  only  have  been  unable  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  summer  reduction  price,  but  he  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  coal.  Pie  would  be  the  man  who  would  have  to  suffer, 
and  he  is  the  man  we  are  protecting  in  putting  on  the  two-thirds 
rule.  • 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  your  revised  budget  as  submitted, 
and  which  is  placed  in  the  record,  seems  to  divide,  under  the  head  of 
personal  services,  temporary  services,  travel,  services  other  than 
personal,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  rent,  the  expenses  of  the 
various  bureaus  or  departments  under  you. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

ADMINISTRATOR  AND  ADVISORS PERSONAL  SERVICES. 

(See  p.  1982.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  them  in  turn,  under  Administrator 
and  Advisors,  personal  services,  130,000.  That  represents  a force  of 
how  many  people  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Our  present  force  in  that  division  is  17,  and  the 
monthly  rating  is  $1,915,  which  makes  a yearly  rating  of  $22,980.  In 
making  this  figure  I took  into  consideration  the  probable  necessity 
for  a stenographer,  one  or  two  clerical  employees,  for  the  assistant 
administrator  and  executive  secretary,  neither  of  whom  is  actively 
serving  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  have  just  been  appointed,  and  will  be  report- 
ing here  for  duty  in  a few  days. 

The  Chairman.  This  total  number  of  17  does  not  include  the 
administrator  or  his  advisors. 

Mr.  Elwell.  No;  only  the  paid  employees. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  the  advisors  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  No,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  working  without  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  obtain  any  pay  through  any  form  other 
than  salary? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No  ; they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  permitted  their  expenses  of  travel  when 
traveling  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  is  all.  When  traveling  for  the  administration, 
but  not  otherwise. 
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Mr.  Elwell.  I might  say  that  there  is  only  one  of  these  gentle- 
men who  has  ever  put  in  a travel  expense  account. 

The  Chairman.  Wno  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Snead. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  gentlemen  has  put  in  any  charge 
except  Mr.  Snead  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  charges  have  been  limited  to  his  travel 
expenses  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Travel  expenses  only. 

The  Chairman.  Any  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Travel  and  subsistence  while  away  form  his  station. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I think  his  last  expense  account  was  about  $168, 
and  that  included  travel  and  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  .there  a limit  upon  his  subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes;  $4  a day. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  not  exceeded  that  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  No;  we  allow  no  one  more  than  $4‘  a day  Vhen 
tra*  eling  for  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  other  men  who  are  not  on  salary 
have  not  made  any  claim  or  received  any  salary  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  ought  to  amend  that  in  one  way.  I remember 
about  $113  of  expenses  which  I turned  in  as  the  result  of  a trip  to 
Pittsburgh  and  to  Boston  and  to  Cle  v^eland,  when  I first  became 
administrator,  to  see  the  various  organizations  there. 

That  is  the  only  bill  1 have  ever  rendered  against  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  men  who  are  working 
for  a nominal  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes. 

PERSONS  RECEIVING  NOMINAL  COMPENSATION. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  some  people  who  are  employed  on  a 
nominal  compensation  other  than  your  advisors,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have.  They  are  put  on  a basis  that  will 
cover  part  of  their  expenses.  The  nominal  amount  does  not  in 
any  case,  I think,  exceed,  what — $250  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  is  the  maximum  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are  only  a very  few  as  high  as  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  people  are  there  receiving  a nominal 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  There  must  be  30  receiving  no  compensation. 
(See  Exhibit  H-1,  p.  — .) 

kir.  Mondell.  Your  answer  then  is  that  there  are  approximately 
30  who  are  receiving  only  a nominal  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  No;  who  receive  no  compensation  whatever. 

Mr.  Mondell.  1 assume  they  are  paid  $1  a year? 

Mr.  M.TCHELL.  No;  not  in  aii}^  of  the  emergency  war  bureaus,  only 
in  the  old-time  departments. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  have  never  gone  through  with  that  formality. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Suppose  you  put  the  exact  number  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes.  (See  Exhibit  H-1,  see  p.  2053.) 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Wliat  other  compensation  or  allowance  do  those 
people  receive  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  This  class  of  assistants  receive  no  allowance  but 
there  is  a second  class  who  receive  anywhere  from  $100  to  $250  per 
month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  way  is  that  payment  made  of  $100  to  $250 
per  month  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  It  is  paid  in  the  form  of  a salary.  They  are  swoin 
in  and  appointed,  for  example,  at  $125  a month  and  they  receive  a 
check  semimonthly- 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  my  inquiry  was  what  compensation  or  allow- 
ance was  paid  to  those  who  are  receiving  merely  nominal  sala:  ies. 
Now,  if  you  are  paying  them  $125  to  $250  a month,  you  may  call  that 
a nominal  salary,  but  that  is  not  what  I had  in  mind  when  I was 
referring  to  a nominal  salary. 

Mr.  Elwetl.  If  you  mean  the  $1  a year  men,  they  receive  no  com- 
pensation. The  second  class  I mentioned  are  also  big  men,  but  are 
put  on  a small  salary  basis 'in  order  to  cover  expenses  while  living  in 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  is,  theoretically,  what  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  at  it  by  taking  a concrete  case:  Here 
are  17  people  in  the  Administrator  and  Advisers  Section,  and  among 
them  there  are  5 stenographers.  What  are  they  paid  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  The  stenographers  receive  anywhere  from  $75  per 
month  to  $125  per  month.  It  depends  upon  their  capacity  or  ability 
and  length  of  service  with  the  administration. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  what  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Eiwell.  I can  give  it  to  i^ou;  yes,  sir.  We  really  have  three 
classes  of  assistants.  One  class  is  composed  of  those  men  receiving 
no  compensation  or  expense  money  whatever;  the  second  class,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six,  probably,  $10,000  a year  men  who  are  receiving 
salaries  of  from  $175  to  $250  per  month  to  cover  their  living  ex- 
penses; while  the  third  class  is  composed  of  employees  who  are  paid 
strictly  as  a clerical  force.  They  receive  compensation  for  clerical 
services  according  to  the  rates  described  in  the  salary  schedule. 
Exhibit  H. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Administrator  and  Advisers  Section, 
is  there  anybody  who  belongs  to  the  second  class  that  you  have 
enumerated — that  is,  men  whom  you  designate  as  being  high  grade 
men  but,  who,  instead  of  being  paid  salaries  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
estimate  their  value  to  be,  are  paid  what  constitutes  their  expense  of 
living  here,  or  something  toward  meeting  that  expense  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Every  assistant  in  the  xUlministrator  Section,  and 
every  employee  in  the  Administrator  Section,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kirkley,  who  receives  $300  per  month,  is  on  a strictly  commercial 
or  volunteer  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Vfhat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? Do  you  mean  that 
they  are  employed  on  a regular  salary  schedule  when  employed  as 
stenographers  or  clerks,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be  ? 
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Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir  ; if  an  applicant  for  a position  was  a stenog- 
rapher, we  put  him  in  as  a stenographer  with  a stenographer’s  salary. 

The  CriAiRMAN.  How  do  these  salaries  run  ? 

Mr.  Elweli..  The  stenographers  j*eceivc  salaries  ranging  from  S75 
to  $1 25  per  month.  If  you  will  look  at  Exhibit  D,  that  will  give  you 
the  salary  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  help  us  very  much,  because  we  want 
to  know,  for  instance,  whether  most  of  them  are  paid  at  the  top  rate, 
at  the  intermediate  rate,  or  at  the  bottom  rate. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  have  83  stenographers  in  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, and  the  highest  salary  is  $125  per  month.  Two  stenographers 
receive  $125  per  month.  The  lowest  salary  paid  is  $65  per  month, 
and  only  one  stenographer  is  paid  $65  per  month.  All  the  rest  are 
between  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  man}^  of  them  are  paid,  for  instance,  $100  per 
month  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I can  not  give  the  figures  that  way  unless  I go  through 
the  pay  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a few  moments  ago  of  gentlemen  who 
are  here  and  who  are  being  paid  about  their  expenses  of  living,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  what  might  be  their  earning  capacity  commercially, 
or  otherwise,  and  you  indicated  one  who  was  getting  a salary  of  $300 
per  month,  or  $3,600  per  year.  5¥ho  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Kirkle}y  Mr.  Snead’s  secretary.  Mr.  Snead  is 
the  assistant  to  Dr.  Garfield. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Snead  was  in  charge  of  distribution  during  last 
winter,  but  Mr.  Morrow  is  now  in  that  position.  Mr.  Morrow  is  serv- 
ing without  any  compensation  at  all,  and  Mr.  Snead  has  served 
without  any  compensation  of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly.  Since 
he  was  relieved  of  his  duties  in  distribution,  I have  put  him  out 
on  the  road  visiting  different  sections  of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  making  surveys  and  reporting  to  me  intimately  what  he  found. 
He  having  been  the  man  in  charge  of  distribution  last  winter  knows 
the  people  better  than  any  one  of  the  rest  of  us.  I told  him  to  take 
with  him  as  good  a stenographer  for  a clerk  as  he  could  get,  and  to 
keep  accurate  minutes  of  the  meetings  that  he  had  and  furnish  me 
with  stenographic  reports  of  those  meetings.  Now,  he  has  taken  Mr« 
Ki'kley  around  with  him,  and  he  is  that  expert  stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Mr.  Kirkley  been  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I should  think  from  near  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  always  been  at  his  present  salary? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir;  he  has.  He  came  December  3,  1917,  about 
the  time  we  moved  into  the  new  building. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  his  salary  does  not  rest  upon  the  basis  of 
this  special  character  of  work  of  which  you  have  been  speaking? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  being  paid  $3,600  annually? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Because  he  is  an  expert  stenographer  and  clerk  who 
has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Snead  as  the  man  who  wiU  best  serve  his 
purpose.  I do  not  know  that  I would  know  Mr.  Kirkley  if  I saw  him, 
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but  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Snead  when  he  was  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  that  section  drawing  a 
salary  of  approximately  that  amount? 

Mr.  El  WELL.  No  one  else. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  salary  fixed  by  Mr.  Snead? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  was  fixed  by  our  personnel  department.  The 
personnel  department  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Foss,  but  I can  not  say 
positively  that  Mr.  Foss  was  in  office  when  the  salary  was  fixed.  This 
man  entered  in  the  service  about  December.  Mr.  Foss  was  the  civil- 
service  representative  of  Mayor  Blankenburg  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  he  is  an  expert  in  civil-service  matters.  My  instructions 
to  him  were  to  run  this  on  a civil-service  basis  strictly. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  Cyrus  W.  Fcss  cariied  here? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  a salary  of  $3,900  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir,  $3,900.  He  was  with  us  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  us  organized  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Kirkley  the  type  of  employee  that  you  were 
speaking  of  as  receiving  compensation  measured  somewhat  by  his 
expenses  herel 

Mr.  El  well.  Mr.  Kirkley  was  Mr.  Snead’s  assistant  from  nearly 
the  beginning,  and  I understand  that  he  has  a great  deal  of  coal  and 
transportation  experience  in  addition  to  his  other  abilities. 

The  Chairman.  But  imu  spoke  a few  moments  ago  of  men  who 
came  here  as  volunteers,  practicall}^,  but  who- had  to  receive  because, 
perhaps,  of  their  financial  condition,  such  compensation  as  would  in 
a measure  meet  their  expenses  here  in  Washington.  Does  Mr. 
Kirkley  ccme  within  that  class? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I consider  Mr.  Kirkley  as  a man  receiivng  compen- 
sation not  on  that  basis,  but  as  receiving  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  his  worth. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  an}^  people  of  the  class  I have  been 
trying  to  describe,  and  of  vTich  you  originally  spoke,  in  this  Ad- 
ministrator and  Advisors  Section  ? 

^Ir.  Garfield.  I think  there  were  only  two  men  of  that  second  class 
in  that  section,  Mr.  Nims  and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  both  of  whom  are  gone. 
Mr.  Nasmyth  received  $200  per  month  and  Mr.  Nims  received  $225 
per  month.  They  are  both  gone,  but  that  is  what  they  received 
while  here.  They  were  of  this  group.  Mr.  Nims,  I happen  to  know, 
is  a lawyer  with  a practice  worth  about  $15,000  a }^ear,  and  he 
dropped  out  and  came  over  here  at  $225  per  month.  He  was  a 
volunteer  at  the  time  he  came  and  did  not  get  anything  until  October. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  paid  in  the  form  of  a salary,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

volunteers  receiving  no  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  group  of  men,  or  the  men  belonging  to 
that  group,  were  not  allowed  any  special  expenses,  were  they? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Not  at  all,  unless  they  traveled  and  drew  a travel 
voucher  for  the  trip. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  case  they  would  be  limited  to  their 
actual  traveling  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $4  per  day  for  sub- 
sistence ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  invariable  rule  always. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  El  WELL.  Frequently  they  drew  only  their  actual  traveling  ex- 
penses and  no  subsistence. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I have  not  been  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Warren  yet 
to  allviw  me  to  pay  any  of  his  expenses  at  all,  although  he  is  constantly 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  Washington  and  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  that  the  men 
who  received  no  salaries  received  no  other  form  of  compensation. 

Mr.  El  WELL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do,  in  some  instances,  receive  their 
actual  traveling  expenses  and  you  pay  their  subsistence? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Many  of  them  have  never  received  a cent.  Mr. 
Noyes,  for  instance,  has  never  drawn  a travel  voucher  or  an  expense 
voucher  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  no  instance  have  they  ever  drawn  anything 
more  than  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence  at  $4  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understood  you  to  say  that  as  to  some  of  these 
men  on  purely  nominal  salaries — and  when  I said  that  I meant  $1 
per  year  men — you  did  pay  them  certain  sums  with  a view  to  paying 
their  expenses.  Your  answer  was  due  to  a misunderstanding  of  my 
question,  was  it? 

Mr.  Elwell.  It  was  due  to  a misinterpretation  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  fact  is,  as  you  have  just  stated  a moment  ago, 
that  those  men  who  are  here  as  volunteers,  and  who  are  not  on  the 
pay  roll  drawing  salaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  that  have 
been  referred  to,  do  not  receive  any  compensation  of  any  sort  or  kind  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  There  are  about  30  of  those  volunteers  now  in  Wash- 
ington, receiving  nothing  whatever,  and  who  have  not  put  in  an  ex- 
pense account  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  a list  with  the 
name  of  every  man  who  comes  within  the  classification  of  volunteer, 
and  by  volunteer  we  mean  those  who  are  receiving  no  compensation, 
and  who,  speaking  by  and  large,  are  making  no  charge  even  for 
traveling  expenses,  and  who  in  no  instance  ever  make  any  charge 
other  than  for  actual  traveling  expenses  and  $4  per  day  subsistence 
when  away  from  Washington.  Then  submit  a list  of  those  men 
whom  you  have  spoken  of  as  being  men  who  were  not  able  financially 
to  volunteer  to  that  degree  but  who  yet  are  not  asking  compensa- 
tion. In  connection  with  that  list  state  what  they  were  receiving 
outside,  and  indicate  how  much  they  are  being  paid  in  each  instance, 
furnishing  the  names.  Now,  in  addition  to  them  there  are  two  re- 
maining groups  of  regular  salaried  employees,  composed  of  clerks, 
stenographers,  etc.,  who  receive  salaries  from  $1,800  down,  so  to 
speak.  Then  there  are  what  appear  to  be  a limited  number  of  high- 
priced  salaried  men,  of  whom  Mr.  Kirkley  is  an  example.  Make  up 
a list  of  those  men,  showing  the  salaries  that  they  are  receiving  and 
the  duties  that  they  are  performing  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  warrants  the  payment  of  the  respective  salaries  paid. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Those  lists  will  be  furnished. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Exhibit  H of  our  report  will  give  you  this  informa- 
tion. 
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TRANSPORTATION  SECTION PERSONNEL  SECTION. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Transportation  Section  there  are  eight 
people,  making  a total  of  25  people  under  the  Fuel  Administrator. 
You  have  got  a Personnel  Seition,  and  that  Personnel  Section  has 
undertaken  to  determine  not  only  the  rates  of  compensation,  but 
in  a sense  the  number  of  people  needed  in  these  respective  divisions 
and  sections. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Tne  Chairman.  On  what  basis  has  that  determination  been  had, 
or  has  it  just  been  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  th  e various  divisions  ? 

Mr.  El  well.  Tne  heads  of  the  divisions  have  analvzed  the  functior  s 
necessary  to  be  performed,  and  the  Personnel  Section  secures  people 
having  the  cjualificaticns  to  perform  those  functions.  About  a 
m-onth  and  a half  ago  Mr.  Neely,  the  business  manager,  and  Mr. 
Stenscn,  head  of  t ^e  Personnel  Se':tion,  made  a thorough  study  of  the 
whole  situation.  They  analyzed  the  entire  personnel,  and  got  rej)orts 
from  each  division  and  section.  For  my  own  department,  I sent 
down  a statement  covering  the  salaries  and  duties  of  every  Person 
employed.  That  same  information  was  supplied  from  every  division 
of  the  administration,  and  where  an  excess  of  emplovees  of  any  kind 
existed  in  any  division,  they  are  transferred  to  other  divisions  or 
sections  where  their  services  were  required. 

Tne  Chairman.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  stenographers  or  typists 
the  question  of  vchether  an  office  needs  one,  two,  or  four  is  dependent 
largely  on  the  amount  of  mail  that  comes  in  and  gees  out  and  wt  at 
amount  of  writing  work  th  ere  is  to  be  done.  Mas  tnere  any  checking 
made  of  these  various  divisions  along  those  lines  ? 

Mr.  El  well.  Yes,  sir;  and  c|uite  frecpiently  a stenograpler  is 
shifted  from  one  office  to  another  where  her  services  are  reqiired. 
We  also  have  a stenographic  section  which  keeps  constantly  inform.ed 
as  to  the  needs  througiiout  the  entire  building,  and  stenographers 
are  transferred  from  one  division  to  another  division  so  as  to  keep 
them  busy. 

EFFICIENCY  RATINGS. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  efficiency  ratings  ? 

Mr.  El  well.  Yes,  sir.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
description  of  the  Personnel  Section  in  our  report;  also  Exhit  it  D, 
des  ribing  the  method  of  securing  and  rating  employees.  Each 
person  employed  in  a clerical  position  is  given  an  examination,  and 
those  making  the  liighest  averages  are  taken  first.  We  have  a 
waiting  list  from  whficn  we  can  draw.  The  head  of  the  stenographic 
department  conducts  examinations  for  stenographei's,  typists,  and 
clerks,  who  are  subsequently  interviewed  by  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Division,  Mr.  Neely  and  also  by  Mr.  Stenson. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No  head  of  any  department  is  permitted  to  make 
any  appointments.  He  can  ask  for  an  appointment,  but  it  must  go 
through  the  personnel  section. 

administrative  division  of  general  office. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  administrative  division  of  the  general 
office  you  have  a business  manager.  What  is  he  paid? 

Mr.  El  WELL.  S200  per  month. 
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The  Chairman.  $2,400  a year  ? 

Mr.  El  WELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  system  expert  paid  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  $150  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  chief  clerk  paid  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  $200  per  month. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  business  manager  is  Mr.  Neely,  who  was  Mr. 
Ford’s  second  best  man  in  the  eastern  department.  He  is  from 
Long  Island.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  loaned  him  to  us.  We  asked  him  to 
send  us  a good  business  manager,  and  he  sent  him  with  his  compli- 
ments. The  $200  per  month  only  pays  his  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  is  one  of  the  class  of  men  you 
have  been  describing  whose  compensation  is  not  measured  by  their 
commercial  value,  but  it  simply  goes  toward  meeting  their  expenses 
here  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Ford  said,  “I  will  continue  to  pay 
him  his  salary  if  you  will  pay  him  something  for  his  expenses.”  He 
has  a house  on  Long  Island.  He  really  ought  to  be  called  a volunteer, 
I suppose,  but  we  do  not  call  any  of  them  that  except  the  men  who 
do  not  get  anything  at  all. 

TEMPORARY^  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  these  various  divisions  teiuporary 
service  as  distinguished  from  personal  services.  What  constitutes 
the  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  includes  everyone  employed  on  an  hourly  or 
daily  basis,  or  for  less  time  than  one  month.  Such  an  employee  is  a 
temporary  employee.  We  have  a considerable  number  of  temporary 
employees  in  the  statistical  department,  the  night  force,  and  also  on 
work  around  the  building,  and  a considerable  number  throughout 
the  State  organizations.  Many  of  them  are  employed  on  an  hourly 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  necessarily  temporary  employees, 
then,  except  that  they  are  paid  on  some  basis  other  than  a monthly 
basis  ? ^ 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir;  the  personal  services  are  paid  on  the 
monthly  basis.  They  are  on  the  regular  pay  roll  and  are  working 
full  time  daily,  and  usually  overtime  hours  required  by  their  duties, 
and  devoting  no  time  to  anything  else. 

traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Your  travel  which  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
three-quarters  of  a million  dollars,  and  in  the  administrative  and 
advisors  division  to  only  $3,000,  was  arrived  at  on  what  basis? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I took  into  consideration  the  traveling  expenditures 
of  that  division  for  the  past  year.  I have  estimated  that  there  will 
be  a probable  increase  of  one-half  or  one-third  in  the  expense.  I 
had  conferences  with  the  heads  of  each  division  and  section  and  tried 
to  contemplate  what  our  annual  travel — and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
all  the  other  expenses — would  be  for  the  following  year,  and  that  is 
really  the  basis  on  which  it  was  reached. 
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Mr.  Garfield.  I would  like  to  comment  on  a personal  matter. 
My  son,  Mason,  was  down  here  for  two  and  a half  months  helping  me 
around  the  first  of  the  year,  and  I noticed  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
and  the  first  of  the  year  that  he  appeared  as  drawing  a salary",  I for- 
get of  how  much.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  drew  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  pay  but  only  his  traveling  expenses  from  New  York — his  family 
living  with  me  and  at  no  expense — and  his  expenses  back  to  Massa- 
chusetts when  he  left.  I think  it  was  $150  or  something  like  that, 
which  he  drew,  although  he  appears  on  the  payroll  as  having  had  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  year,  but  that  was  simply  the  way  to  cover  his 
traveling  expenses  in  coming  to  assist  me.  He  had  no  salary  and 
no  other  expenses  of  any  kind  while  he  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  traveling  expense  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  previous  travel  plus  what  you  consider  to  be  the  normal  increase. 

Mr.  El  WELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  checking  up  of  the  travel  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  had  been  any  unnecessary  travel  ? 

Mr.  El  WELL.  Before  any  person  ma}^  travel  for  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration, Mr.  Mitchell,  our  assistant  business  manager,  gives  them 
travel  authority  on  requisition  of  the  head  of  the  division,  who  is 
sending  such  a person  on  a particular  trip. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  simply  passes  the  responsibility  to 
the  head  of  the  division.  Wliat  I am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether 
the  heads  of  the  divisions  have  undertaken  to  check  up,  scrutinize 
or  examine  into  the  organization  to  see  whether  the  amount  of  travel 
being  done  is  necessary.  For  instance,  this  statement  shows  that 
you  are  spending  so  much  money  but  it  does  not  show  us  why  you 
should  spend  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  that  is  all  it  shows. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  checking  up  your  personnel  to 
determine  whether  you  have  too  many  employees,  and  my  inquhy 
now  is  whether  any  method  has  been  adopted  for  checking  up  your 
travel  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Not  to  the  extent  of  the  personnel.  However,  I do 
not  believe  there  are  any  unnecessary  trips  taken;  I do  not  think 
the  head  of  any  division  has  ever  authorized  a man  to  travel  unless 
there  was  some  real  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  You  have  found  no  evidence  of  that? 

Mr.  Elwell.  No  evidence  whatever,  and  every  voucher  comes 
through  my  department  before  payment  is  made. 

POSTAGE,  TELEPHONE,  FREIGHT,  ETC. PRINTING. 

(See  p.  2020.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  services  other  than  personal. 
What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Services  other  than  personal  include  such  items  as 
postage,  telephone  charges,  telegraph  charges,  freight  and  express, 
work  furnished  on  a contract  basis  rather  than  on  a personal  basis. 
For  example:  If  I should  make  a contract  with  you  whereby  you 
would  send  four  or  five  men  to  do  a job,  or  something  of  that  nature, 
that  would  be  on  a contract  basis  rather  than  on  a personal  service 
basis. 

Mr.  Noyes.  Does  it  not  also  include  these  pamphlets  ? 
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The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  printing? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Printing  and  binding  comes  under  services  other 
than  personal,  also  heat,  light,  multigraphic,  mimeographic,  and 
photographic  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  this  1565,000  for  serv- 
ices other  than  personal  is  represented  by  printing  and  binding  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Noyes  has  an  item  of  $200,000  and  he  can 
probably  explain  that. 

Mr.  Noyes.  It  covers  such  technical  pamphlets  as  these  for  steam 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  only  applies  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Elwell.  $100,000  applies  to  all  pamphlets  that  are  gotten 
out  by  the  educational  division. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  divide  the  $565,000  item  for 
services  other  than  personal  so  as  to  show  how  much  of  it  is  intended 
for  printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I can  not  give  you  those  figures  offhand. 

Tne  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  them  in  the  record,  showing 
how  much  of  the  $565,000  is  to  be  expended  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing, and  in  dividing  your  total  you  will  divide  it  according  to  the 
different  divisions,  administrative,  transportation,  etc. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Very  well,  sir.  I will  show  this  data  in  Exhibit  M. 

TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CHARGES. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  also  like  the  same  division,  if  practi- 
cable, as  to  telephone  and  telegraph  charges. 

Mr.  Elwell.  This  will  also  appear  in  Exhibit  M.  (See  p.  2073.) 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  that  is  one  of  the  extravagances,  to 
put  it  mildly,  that  is  developing  in  connection  with  public  expendi- 
tures during  the  war.  Does  anybody  undertake  to  check  the  send- 
ing of  telegrams  and  to  see  that  they  are  only  sent  when  necessary 
and  that  they  be  intelligently  abbreviated  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Communications  have  been  sent  to  all  of  the  State 
administrators,  who  seem  to  be  the  worst  offenders,  directing  them 
to  conserve  and  instructing  them  how,  such  a^  telling  them  what 
words,  initials,  and  prepositions  to  eliminate.  Our  local  headquar- 
ters are  governed  by  a telegraph  censor,  to  whom  every  telegram  goes. 
It  is  there  censored,  the  words  are  all  gone  over  and  all  unnecessary 
words  eliminated,  and  frequently,  when  books  are  sent,  those  tele- 
grams to  destinations  not  far  off  are  eliminated,  and  instead  of  all 
tlie  telegrams  going  out  in  books  these  nearby  messages  are  taken 
out  and  sent  by  mail  or  in  some  other  less  expensive  way.  So  that 
we  do  very  carefully  censor  our  local  telegrams  and  every  effort 
possible  is  being  made  to  economize  in  the  sending  of  telegraphic 
messages.  Also  only  certain  authorized  heads  have  the  authority 
to  send  telegraph  or  telephone  messages. 

The  Fuel  Administration  intends  to  immediately  adopt  a tele- 
graphic code,  which  it  is  estimated  will  reduce  the  cost  of  telegraphic 
charges  about  one-third.  This  code  will  be  used  not  only  at  the 
national  headquarters,  but  also  in  the  several  States  and  district 
representative  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  For  supplies  and  equipment  you  have  a total  of 
$368,000,  $5,000  under  the  head  of  administrator  and  advisers.. 
How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT — FURNITURE. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  took  as  our  basis  the  expenditures  of  last  year 
and  contemplated  the  probable  expansion  in  the  new  building,  which 
is  now  being  erected.  We  estimated  it  would  not  cost  as  much  as 
it  did  this  year  because  a great  deal  of  the  equipment  has  already 
been  purchased,  but  there  ^vill  be  a great  deal  of  equipment  required 
next  year  and  for  this  division  it  was  estimated  at  So, 000.  There 
was  no  other  basis  on  which  we  could  arrive  at  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  There  seems  to  have  been  a rather  extravagant 
expenditure  at  times  for  furnitm’e  and  other  equipment.  Does  any- 
body check  that  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Up  until  April  1 the  Food  Administration  acted  as 
our  purchasing  agent;  their  supply  department  furnished  us  with 
all  of  our  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a plea  m abatement  or  confession  and 
avoidance  ? 

IMr.  Elwell.  Xeither;  I merely  wanted  to  bring  in  the  censorship 
we  are  now  utilizing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  approve  it  as  an  economic  plan  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  system  ? 

Air.  AIondell.  Yes. 

Air.  Elwell.  No;  we  have,  therefore,  taken  over  the  purchases 
direct  om^selves.  We  now  have  a purchasing  officer  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  a broker.  We  teU  bun  to  buy,  and  he  buys  at  the  best 
possible  price. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  were  buying  for  you  they  did  not  buy 
except  on  your  requisition  ? 

Air.  Elwell.  The  Food  Administration? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Air.  Elwell.  There  were  two  types  of  requisitions;  one  was  for 
direct  pmnhases,  which  the  Food  Administration  put  through,  and 
another  was  a rec|uisition  on  the  Food  administration,  and  they 
delivered  furniture,  supplies,  and  equipment  from  their  supply  on 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  determined  the  character  of 
the  equipment,  and  you  made  demands  on  them  to  the  extent  that 
you  required  equipment,  and  you  were  charged  with  the  cost  ? 

Air.  Elwell.  With  the  cost,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybody  check  the  demands  you  made,  or  was 
each  fellow  permitted  to  draw  what  he  wanted  ? 

AIi\  Elwell.  Every  requisition  was  approved  by  AIi\  Alitchell,  and 
Air.  AlitcheU  having  been  vuth  the  administration  since  its  inception 
knew  better  than  anybody  else  just  what  the  actual  needs  were.  In 
many  instances  requisitions  were  refused  on  the  gromid  that  the 
article  was  too  expensive,  or  if  it  was  an  unusual  land  of  an  article 
mvestigation  was  made  to  see  just  the  necessity  for  it,  and  by  those 
means  we  eliminated  a lot  of  purchases  which  reall}^  were  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  In  pomt  of  fact  is  it  not  true  that  you  supplied 
your  stenographers  with  double  typewriter  desks  costing  S30  ? 

Air.  AIitchell.  Only  a very  few,  and  those  desks  were  given  to 
stenographer  who  were  acting  m the  capacity  of  secretaries.  In  the 
stenographic  section  they  are  ah  single  pedestal  desks,  desks  which 
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are  on  the  general  schedule  and  bought  according  to  the  contract 
price. 

Mr.  Byenes.  They  are  $38  desks  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  the  regular  schedule  desks. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  look  into  the  prices  of  those  desks  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  on  the  regular  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  I know  they  are,  and  that  is  the  ghastly  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  particular  end  of  it  was  to  pass  on  whether  they 
should  have  desks  or  not,  whether  they  were  needed;  then  the  pur- 
chasing officer  bought  the  articles  in  the  market  as  best  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  I know,  but  if  you  were  getting  a desk  which  was 
more  expensive  than  you  ought  to  get,  whether  it  was  your  duty  or 
not,  that  fact  must  have  come  to  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  desk  was  as  reasonable  as  we  could  buy  in  the 
market. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  mistaken.  It  has  developed  be- 
fore this  committee  that  desks  could  be  bought  very  much  cheaper, 
and  were  bought  very  much  cheaper,  than  under  the  supply  schedule. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think,  perhaps,  that  information  came  to  you  on 
account  of  some  mahogany  desks,  but  we  used  no  mahogany  desks, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  have  nine  mahogany  desks  at  $90  each, 
and  if  you  will  look  at  page  156  of  your  report  you  will  see  a reference 
to  those  desks  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  for  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administration 
together. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  were  for  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I have  one,  Mr.  Warren  has  one,  my  chief  counsel 
has  one,  and  the  executive  secretary  has  one. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Snead  has  mahogany  furniture,  but  he  paid  for 
it  himself. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  you  only  have  four  of  such  desks? 

Mr.  Elwell.  I can  only  account  for  four.  I might  say  that  now 
we  have  a property  officer,  a Mr.  Starr,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  has 
been  with  us  about  a month  and  a half  or  two  months,  and  he  has 
exhibited  a thorough  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  property,  having 
acted  as  purchaser  for  his  father’s  department  store,  one  of  the 
largest  stores  in  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Every  request  for  supplies  or 
equipment  before  it  is  filled  comes  to  Mr.  Starr,  who  looks  over  it. 
He  has  made  a thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the  building,  and  if  he 
thinks  a requisition  is  all  right  he  will  pass  it,  but  if  not  he  will 
reject  it.  Mr.  Starr  daily  accumulates  those  articles  requisitioned 
which  can  not  be  filled  from  stock  and  orders  the  quality,  the  kind, 
and  the  amount  to  be  purchased  by  the  purchasing  officer.  The 
purchasing  officer  acts,  as  I said  before,  in  the  capacity  of  a broker; 
he  buys  only  these  things  ordered  by  the  property  officer,  and  as 
they  come  in  they  are  received  by  the  property  officer  and  he  sees 
that  proper  use  is  made  of  them.  So  we  have  a very  good  check. 
The  head  of  the  division  only  may  sign  requisitions.  Mr.  Starr 
works  with  me;  I see  him  daily  and  we  cross  out  articles  here  and 
there  which  are  disallowed  and  not  necessary.  In  addition,  there  is 
one  person  in  each  division  who  is  responsible  for  all  supplies  and 
equipment.  This  amounts  to  a further  supervision. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  large  division  is  the  administrative 
division,  in  which  you  have  an  estimated  total  expense  of  $570,000. 
How  many  people  are  in  this  division  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  About  330. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  located  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Every  one:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Administrative  division,  as  your  brief  sets 
out,  is  what  its  name  implies,  the  division  through  which  all  the  other 
activities  are  handled? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  seven  chauffeurs,  administration  build- 
ing. How  man}^  automobiles  have  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  three  trucks  and  three  passenger  cars 
which  were  brought  from  the  President’s  fund,  and  then  we  have 
another  small  executive  appropriation  out  of  which  we  are  going  to 
buy  one  or  two  cars. 

The  Chairman.  The  car  originally  purchased  out  of  money  allotted 
from  the  President’s  fund  is  a passenger-carrying  car? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  use  of  the  Director  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  For  the  use  of  Dr.  Garfield. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  three  trucks  are  used  for  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  used  for  various  purposes.  One  is  used 
as  a mail  truck;  another  is  used  as  a supply  truck  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  building,  and  the  other  was  used  especially  when  we  were 
moving,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  being  used  to  move  things 
to  our  new  building,  which  is  nearing  completion. 

The  Chairman.  AYhat  did  they  cost  ? 

Mitchell.  They  are  all  Fords. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  one  I use  is  a Dodge. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  trucks  are  Fords  ? 

^Ir.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  And  then  we  have  a small  appropriation 
from  the  President’s  fund  of  $2,500  to  buy  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  for  other  purposes,  to  be  used  on  official  business.  That  was 
money  which  was  recently  given  to  us. 

Mi\  Garfield.  I wish  to  say  about  mine  that  I take  great  pains 
never  to  use  it  except  in  going  to  my  house  and  to  the  office  and 
carrying  other  officers  with  me.  I have  my  own  automobile  for  my 
family  so  that  I do  not  abuse  the  Government’s  provision. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  used  only  for  official  business  and  we 
are  very  careful  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  a driver’s  helper  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  He  is  a man  who  assists  in  moving  the  furniture. 

Mr.  Elwell.  The  driver’s  helper  is  assigned  to  the  supply  truck. 

MESSENGERS,  WATCHMEN,  LABORERS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  17  messengers.  Is  not  that  a 
large  number  of  messengers  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  checked  that  up  ver^^  carefully  and 
eliminated  every  one  that  was  possible. 
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Mr.  Elwell.  I might  say  that  when  these  messengers  are  not 
occupied  they  do  some  minor  clerical  work,  whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Have  you  information  as  to  our  outgoing  and 
incoming  mail  as  bearing  upon  that  ? 

Ml’.  Mitchell.  No;  I have  not. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  have  about  900  outgoing  letters  daily  and  about 
1,900  incoming  letters. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  send  all  of  our  communications  to  the  various 
departments  by  messenger  rather  than  by  mail. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  52  people  in  connection  with 
the  running  of  your  building. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  watchmen,  charwomen,  porters,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  be  a rather  heavy  force. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  obliged  to  have  more  watchmen  than  would 
be  required  in  a fireproof  building  on  account  of  the  cardboard  con- 
struction of  our  building  and  the  necessity  of  eluninating  all  pos- 
sibility of  fire. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  permit  smoking  in  the  building? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  if  we  can  help  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  help  it  as  to  your  employees? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  a rule  against  smokmg. 

Mr.  Elwell.  The  employees  are  barred  from  smoking,  but  very 
frequently  visitors  will  come  in  and  light  a cigarette  or  a cigar. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have  ^‘No  smoking”  signs  up  around  the 
building. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact  you  have  a great  many  more 
messengers  than  17. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  have  some  permamently  assigned  messengers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  messengers  in  the  Accounts  and 
Supply  Section  and  a messenger  in  the  Personnel  Section,  and  then 
four  more 

Mr.  Elwell  (interposing).  All  messengers  permanently  assigned 
are  continually  doing  clerical  work  of  some  minor  nature.  I know 
my  own  messengers  are  continually  keeping  stock  in  order,  some  of 
them  are  counting  up  papers  and  doing  other  little  incidental  things. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  like  a good  many  messengers  down 
there  for  just  the  Administrative  Division  of  the  office.  Do  the  figures 
I am  reading  represent  what  you  have  now  or  what  you  expect  to 
have  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  This  is  what  w^e  have. 

The  Chairman.  Exhibit  H is  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  on  increasing  that? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Our  new  budding  is  practically  three  time  the  size 
of  the  present  building. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  to  fiU  it? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  hope  we  will  not. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  May  I say  a word  in  regard  to  the  messengers  in 
the  Administrative  Division.  Those  who  are  not  assigned  are  used 
for  overflow  in  all  the  divisions.  For  instance,  if  in  the  Conservation 
Division  they  have  four  messengers  and  all  four  messengers  are  busy, 
they  send  to  the  messenger  room  of  the  Administrative  Division  for 
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a messenger,  and  the  Administrative  Division  messenger  room  sup- 
plies the  messengers  to  all  the  divisions  in  the  building.  dJ 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  still  it  looks  like  your 
overflow  might  be  the  other  way  around  from  the  number  you  have. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  happens  a good  many  times  that  we  have  to 
wait  some  time  for  a messenger.  We  may  wait  half  an  hour  for  a 
messenger  if  they  all  happen  to  be  busj^;  also,  some  of  these  messen- 
gers have  bicycles  which  they  supply  themselves. 

]VIr.  Elwell.  We  made  a general  survey  and  study  of  the  messenger 
problem  and  a few  were  eliminated,  but  it  is  really  impracticable  to 
dispense  with  any  more  of  them  without  serious  kicking.  They  com- 
plain they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  no  reduction  will  ever  be  made  without 
kicking. 

Mr.  Elwell.  They  claim  to  have  sufficient  work  to  keep  them 
busy  continually. 

CONSERVATION  DIVISION. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  SALARIES,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Conservation  Division  I notice  you  have  37 
people,  among  whom  are  two  speakers.  Wlio  are  they,  and  what  do 
they  get,  and  what  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  We  have  four  speakers  and  we  want  eight.  They  are 
speaking  entirely  in  fhe  mining  regions  or  in  the  railroad  shops,  and 
according  to  the  reports  from  every  direction  they  are  producing 
results.  They  are  all  soldiers  who  have  served  in  the  trenches. 
Pvt.  Peet  gives  his  services,  and  these  men  are  of  his  class.  The}^  are 
getting  at  these  people  to  mine  clean  coal  in  a wa}"  that  no  inspection 
will  ever  accomplish.  They  speak  in  the  mining  districts  to  the 
miners. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  being  paid,  their  expenses  or  sal- 
aries, or  both. 

Mr.  Noyes.  They  are  being  paid  salaries  which  are  part  expenses 
and  part  salaries;  that  is,  three  of  them  are  poor  men.  In  the  case 
of  Pvt.  Peet  we  pay  liis  expenses  and  his  manager  contributes  his 
services  when  he  speaks.  The  others  get  up  to  S225  a month. 

Mr.  ^IiTCHELL.  One  gets  S250  a month. 

Mr.  Noyes.  From  $175  to  $250  a month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  expenses,  or  does  that  cover  expenses? 

Ml'.  Elwell.  They  get  a per  diem  when  they  are  away  from  their 
official  station. 

Mr.  Noyes.  The  testimony  from  every  direction  is  that  they  are 
producing  valuable  results. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  37  persons  in  the  Conservation 
Division  are  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  All  but  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Noyes.  But  beginning  to-day,  they  will  not  be.  We  have 
just  made  the  first  appointment  of  a State  engineer,  and  the  big 
appropriation  covers  the  State  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I was  coming  to.  Your  present  force 
of  37  has  simply  a monthly  pay  roll  of  $4,430,  or  what  would  amount 
to  yearly  about  fifty  odd  thousand  dollars,  whereas  you  are  esti- 
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mating  for  next  year  a total  of  $800,000,  the  pay  roll  being  $75,000^ 
whicli  would  i?how  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  ELWEfn..  The  present  rate  is  about  $58,000. 

Mr.  Noyeh.  That  is  to  allow  for  tlm  expansion  of  these  technical 
bureaus  which  are  to  perform  the  inspection  work. 

TEMPORARY  SERVICES STATE  FUEL  ADMINISTRATORS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  for  temporary  services  of 
$250,000.  What  is  expected  to  be  the  nature  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Noa^es.  State  organizations  of  steam  plant  inspectors,  engi- 
neers who  are  organizing  the  work  of  saving  fuel  in  steam  plants 
where  it  is  burned  the  most.  That  is  all  out  of  town,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  created  any  organization  out  in  the 
country  so  far  ? 

Mr.  Noises.  The  first  appointments  have  just  been  made.  We 
have  been  dealing  with  the  State  fuel  administrators  and  the  big^ 
engineering  societies,  and  this  plan  for  inspection  has  been  approved 
by  all  the  big  engineering  societies  and  the  State  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  suppose  you  outline  your  plan,  because  your 
brief  on  the  Conservation  Division  does  not  give  very  much  of  an 
outline. 

IVIi*.  Noyes.  My  plan  appears  in  Exhibit  I (see  p.  2067).  Briefly,  it 
is  to  have  a State  engineer  who  will  be  a volunteer,  if  possible.  We 
are  trying  to  get  the  heads  of  technical  schools  where  the  States  have 
such  a man  whom  the  university  will  contribute.  In  Pittsburgh  we 
employed  an  engineer  they  had  been  employing  and  whom  everybody 
agreed  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  place.  Under  him  we  expect  to 
have  local  inspectors,  and  many  of  them  we  expect  to  get  free  except 
for  their  traveling  expenses.  We  expect  to  get  them  from  three  sources : 
The  State  boiler  inspectors  (they  have  offered  us  help  to  a certain 
extent),  the  boiler  'insurance  company  inspectors,  and  the  senior 
classes  of  the  technical  schools.  The  process  is  defined  in  this  paper 
and  includes  very  elaborate  instructions.  It  also  includes  actual 
tests.  It  includes  the  rating  of  every  one  of  these  boilers  and  the 
understanding  with  the  owners  that  they  must  get  their  boilers  in 
good  shape  or  the  poorly  rated  boilers  will  be  discriminated  against 
in  case  of  a coal  pinch. 

The  Chairman.  Your  brief  seems  to  divide  this  up  somewhat  into 
a fuel  engineering  section  which  is  to  deal  with  locomotive  boilers 

Mr.  Noyes.  In  the  fuel  engineering  section  there  were  originally 
two  subdivisions,  one  was  stationary  plants  and  the  other  was  loco- 
motive fuel.  After  a good  deal  of  consultation  with  Mr.  ‘Gray,  of 
the  Director  General’s  office,  the  locomotive  part  is  going  to  be  put 
under  the  railway  administration  and  we  shall  not  conduct  it.  Maj. 
Schmidt,  who  has  handled  this  for  us,  will  be  assigned  to  the  Director 
General  instead  of  to  us.  Very  little  was  put  down  for  the  locomo- 
tive fuel  expense,  because  it  was  a matter  to  be  handled  in  connection 
with  the  railways.  The  fuel  engineering  is  strictly  an  examination 
of  the  plant  and  the  practice  of  steam  boilers.  The  other  division, 
instead  of  being  called  ^ Utilities”  now,  is  to  be  called  ''power  and 
light.”  It  is  a campaign  to  bring  about  the  economical  use  of  power, 
including  the  use  of  a central  station  current  when  more  economical 
and  the  shutting  up  of  isolated  plants  which  burn  from  5 to  10  pounds 
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of  coal  to  the  kilowat  in  favor  of  the  central  power  plants,  which 
burn  from  2 to  2^  pounds  of  coal  to  the  kilowatt. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion you  are  going  to  create.  You  have  now  State  organizations? 

Mr.  Garfield.  State  fuel  administrators. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  them  are  to  be  State  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  A State  engineer  who  is  a qualified  engineer,  the  best 
we  can  get  in  the  State.  He  organizes  the  inspection  work.  He  is 
under  the  State  fuel  administrator,  administratively. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  supposed  to  be  a salaried  officer  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Wherever  possible  we  shall  get  a volunteer.  Where 
we  are  unable  to  get  that  we  will  hire  a man  on  the  nomination  of 
these  four  big  engineering  socieities  plus  the  State  administrator’s 
judgment. 

The  Chairman.  He  then  employs  such  inspectors  as  may  be 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  From  these  three  sources  he  is  to  get  the  inspectors. 
We  are  trying  out  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  which  of  the  sources 
will  be  the  best,  and  I can  not  now  give  you  the  final  word  on  that, 
whether  it  will  be  from  the  State  boiler  inspectors^the  boiler  insurance 
company  inspectors,  or  from  the  technical  schools.  There  will  be 
paid  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  And  Government  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  They  will  be  Government  inspectors  from  the  Fuel 
Administration.  From  the  State  administration  wdll  be  their  imme- 
diate connection. 

The  Chairman.  What  authority  will  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  They  will  have  whatever  authority  Mr.  Garfield  has 
and  wishes  to  give  them.  Their  first  work  is  to  inspect  and  get  a 
questionnaire  answered.  The  questionnaire  sent  a person  by  mail 
and  answered  in  that  way  has  proved  to  be  very  valueless.  The 
inspectors  will  ask  these  questions  and  then  fill  out  the  questionnaires 
themselves.  They  will  point  out  where  the  plant  can  be  improved 
without  much  new  equipment  being  added  and  then  rate  his  plant 
and  notify  him  that  if  these  improvements  are  not  made  by  the  next 
trip,  they  will  be  rated  a poor  plant  for  the  delivery  of  coal.  It  is 
estimated  by  highly  competent  authorities  that  we  should,  when  we 
get  this  working  well,  save  from  forty  to  fifty  million  tons  of  coal. 
Manufacturers  have  paid  such  a small  price  for  coal  that  these  200,000 
medium-sized  manufacturing  plants  have  worked  as  though  coal  was 
no  object  to  them.  They  all  admit  that.  We  have  there  a very 
good  chance  for  saving.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  it  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  power  is  only  1 per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
goods,  and  nobody  has  paid  much  attention  to  fuel  economy.  Mr. 
Hood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  on  a trip  on  which  our  inspection  trips 
are  somewhat  modeled,  said  that  many  plants  could  double  their 
efficiency  without  large  equipment  changes  and  that  a reduction  of 
20  or  25  per  cent  would  be  very  common  . That  can  be  brought  about 
within  a week  by  changes  in  their  practices  or  stopping  air  and  water 
leaks  in  their  boilers.  The  great  trouble  is  air  leaks. 

NUMBER  OF  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  do  you  expect  to  have  over 
the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Noyes.  Within  a week  or  two  I can  make  an  estimate  of  that. 
We  have  nearly  4,000  local  administrators  who  are  volunteers  in  the 
United  States,  and  each  one  covers  a county  or  a district.  Whether 
we  shall  have  to  have  as  many  inspectors  or  not  I do  not  know,  but 
as  a rough  estimate,  I would  estimate  about  half  as  many,  or  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  to  have  a man  for 
every  two  counties  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  In  some  places  we  will  not  have  nearly  as  many  as 
that,  but  in  places  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  they 
will  be  very  thick. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  by  and  large,  I should  think  that 
would  be  a tremendously  heavy  force. 

Mr.  Noyes.  I may  have  overestimated  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  do  not  know  until  we  have  experimented. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  did  you  make  your  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  The  estimate  naturally  was  a guess. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  was  your  guess — how  many  inspectors, 
at  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  large  a sum  did  you  estimate  for  this  particu- 
lar work  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Under  temporary  services,  the  entire  item  of  $250,000 
is  for  this  work.  We  know  we  have  got  to  pay  the  salary  of  some  of 
these  engineers,  I am  also  called  on  now  to  use  my  organization  to 
represent  the  Government  on  these  big  power  problems  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  badly  congested  areas  and  my  engineer,  Mr.  Stuart, 
is  on  the  power  committee  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  He  will 
have  to  employ  rather  high-paid  engineers.  We  have  these  big 
propositions  which  the  Government  is  figuring  on.  They  are  planning 
to  put  $100,000,000  into  power.  I had  to  make  my  estimate  large 
to  cover  the  whole  proposition  of  power  and  the  combustion  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  do  you  hope  to  get  these  engineers? 

Mr.  Noyes.  The  engineers,  as  a rule,  have  contributed  their 
services.  Occasionally  we  will  have  to  pay  them.  The  engineering 
societies  are  giving  us  a list  of  those  who  can  afford  to  contribute  to 
the  work  and  those  who  can  not.  The  four  big^hngineering  societies 
have  a committee  which  meets  with  Mr.  Myer  once  a week  in  New 
York  and  they  are  working  out  this  plan  with  him.  It  is  the  united 
wisdom  of  all  the  big  engineering  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
the  plan  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  them  in  the  last  two  months. 
We  shall  not  know  the  exact  personnel  arrangements  until  we  have 
gone  into  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  have  found  out  about  each 
class  of  inspectors  and  what  they  will  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  an  inspector  to  cost?  Have 
you  any  idea  at  all  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  I hope  to  get  nearly  all  the  inspectors  free,  but  our 
engineers  have  said  we  will  have  to  pay  some  of  them.  The  boiler 
insurance  companies  have  offered  us  their  force.  They  are  going 
to  start  in  Pittsburgh  with  minute  instructions  to  their  inspectors. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  pay  their  expenses  when  they  are  on  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently,  you  expect  to  pay  a whole  lot  of 
people  some  money  or  some  people  a whole  lot  of  money  if  you  are 
going  to  spend  $250,000  for  temporary  services. 
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^Ir.  Noyes.  Yes;  the  State  men  will  be  the  most  expensive.  We 
shall  have  to  pay  them.  I am  following  out  Mr.  Garfield’s  sugges- 
tion that  we  get  these  universities  to  contribute  the  head  of  their 
technical  section,  in  so  far  as  possible.  In  several  cases  that  has  not 
proven  possible — in  New  England,  for  mstance. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  knew  you  had  a lot  of  Government 
inspectors  in  connection  with  boilers  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Not  individually,  for  State  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  locomotive  boiler  inspectors  who  are  also 
inspectors  of  the  tenders  and  receive  a salary,  I think,  of  S2,400, 
and  then  we  have  a steamboat-inspection  service  in  which  inspec- 
tors of  boilers  receive  something  like  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
dollars;  and  I am  not  sure  but  what  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  have 
some  other  inspectors.  How  far  have  you  taken  this  matter  up 
with  those  governmental  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  ^Ir.  Hood,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mmes,  has  sat  in  on  every 
session  in  reference  to  this  plan.  He  has  worked  the  whole  two 
months  and  a half  on  the  plan,  and  sat  in  at  New  York  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  I assume  he  would  find  any  Government  inspectors  he  could. 

The  Chairman.  Your  $250,000  estimate,  then,  is  purely  an  esti- 
mate based  upon  a general  survey  and  nothing  more  definite  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Yes;  the  figure  I first  mentioned  to  you  of  2,000  men 
was  in  my  mind,  but  I did  not  use  it  m making  up  the  estimate.  I 
had  in  mind  we  will  probably  have  as  many  as  that  when  we  get  going. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  Under  travel,  you  have  an  estimate  of  $260,000. 

Mr.  Noyes.  That  is  for  the  same  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  subject  to  the  same  general  criti- 
cism ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  as  nebulous  as  the  other  ? 

i\Ii\  Noyes.  They  are  both  nebulous. 

PRINTING  (see  p.  2011). 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  estimate  of  $200,000  for  services 
other  than  personal;  what  are  they? 

^Ir.  Noyes.  I think  that  practically  aU  of  that  is  lor  getting  out 
pamplilets  like  those  that  we  printed — for  instance,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines’  best  work  on  hand  firing — and  we  have  a list  of  those  that  we 
want  to  get  out  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  we  get  our  inspectors. 
We  have  pamphlets  on  soft  coal  and  hard  coal  and  the  different 
aspects  of  tests,  and  so  on.  It  is  the  plan  to  furnish  these  pamphlets 
just  as  fast  as  we  move  with  the  actual  work  and  no  faster.  There 
is  a list  of  10  that  are  planned.  They  are  written  by  experts  on  the 
subject  and  edited  by  Mr.  Myer  in  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Can  anybody  understand  them  except  the  men 
who  VTite  them  ? 

Ml'.  Noyes.  I thmk  so. 

The  Chairman.  I hope  so;  but  usually  these  technical  papers  are 
about  as  understandable  to  the  layman  as  so  much  Greek. 
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Mr.  Noises.  Wo  are  going  to  liave  some  popular  and  some  technical 
pamphlets. 

The  Chairman.  This  $200,000,  then,  practically  represents  a 
printing  item? 

Mr.  Noises.  To  my  mind  it  altogether  represents  printing.  I did 
not  have  any  other  item  in  mind  that  I could  figure  on  along  the 
lines  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Elwell.  Part  of  it  will  he  in  the  general 
conservation;  that  is,  as  the  winter  approaches  we  expect  to  attack 
the  domestic  consumer  again. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hope  to  teach  the  ordinary  furnace  man 
how  to  manage  his  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  We  hope  to.  We  will  also  have  pamphlets  on  wood- 
cutting, and  so  on,  which  go  into  the  same  general  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  $200,000  is  a lot  of  money  for  printing.  How 
many  pamphlets  do  you  expect  to  print,  and  at  what  cost  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  This  program  we  had  laid  out  and  which  has  been 
O.  Kkl  by  the  engineering  people  figures  up  about  $85,000,  but  we 
have  not  committed  ourselves  to  anything  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  understand  your  $85,000. 

Mr.  Noyes.  It  is  a series  of  pamphlets  for  different  purposes,  boiler 
and  furnace  testing,  a flue-gas  analysis — which  is  the  real  coming 
thing  of  economies — saving  steam  and  heating  systems;  boiler-room 
accounting  systems;  saving  steam  and  fuel  in  industrial  plants,  etc.; 
burning  fine  sizes  of  anthracite — encouraging  the  use  of  No.  — and 
No.  3 buckwheat,  which  is  more  plentiful  than  the  others.  No.  3 
buckwheat  is  in  surplus  most  of  the  time,  and  this  is  a treatise  on 
using  the  fine  sizes  of  coal  instead  of  the  larger  sizes;  boiler  water 
treatment,  oil  burning,  stoker  operations,  and  the  development  of 
water  power.  Those  treatises  have  been  planned  and  blocked  out, 
but  we  have  not  committed  ourselves  to  any  of  them.  I present  as 
Exhibit  L (see  p.  2073)  cost  of  pamphlets  already  planned.  This  calls 
for  $35,000.  I have  allowed  $50,000  for  future  plans. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  one-third  as  much  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  for  all  of  its  printing.  I am  right,  I presume, 
in  assuming  that  this  $200,000  is  entirely  for  printing? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Yes;  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  for  the  preparation  of  these  new  bulletins  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  a little  over 
$600,000  a year  for  printing,  and  it  has  been  the  high-water  mark 
in  governmental  extravagance  around  here  for  some  few  years,  and 
$200,000  of  its  money  is  for  the  farmers’  bulletins. 

Mr.  Noyes.  Ours  are  more  costly,  perhaps.  This  is  intended  for 
the  executive  of  a plant  as  well  as  the  engineer,  and  we  can  interest 
him  every  time  now  that  coal  is  short.  The  president  of  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  the  engineer  will  take  the  book  and  use  it.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  a publication,  but  they  only  send  it  to  people 
who  write  and  ask  for  it.  That  has  been  their  rule.  They  have 
furnished  85,000  of  them.  They  had  no  money  to  print  any  more, 
and  I reprinted  it.  That  is  one  of  the  items  we  have  had  this  year, 
and  it  has  been  a very  valuable  book.  It  contains  their  latest  wis- 
dom on  the  subject.  Comparing  it  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, our  work  is  very  intensive.  We  are  trying  in  a year,  you 
might  say,  to  do  a 10-year  job.  We  want  to  get  the  help  now  while 
coal  is  short,  and  having  the  inspection  and  then  furnishing  the 
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information,  we  will  train  the  people  who  are  now  gi'osslv  ignorant 
in  the  use  of  coal.  If  this  work  of  inspection  and  mstruction  is 
thoroughly  done,  we  can  save  50.000,000  tons  of  coal  m the  pro- 
duction of  om’  present  power. 

NUMBER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STEAM  PLANTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  industrial  steam  plants  are  there? 

Mr.  XoYES.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  industrial  steam 
plants,  and  we  can  save  at  least  50,-000.000  tons  and  do  the  same 
work  if  we  can  accomplish  perfect  instruction  and  inspection.  TTe 
have  got  teeth  in  this  program  which  you  do  not  ordinardy  have, 
because  these  people  are  going  to  be  told  that  the  rating  of  then 
plants  will  govern  to  a certain  extent  the  getting  of  coal  in  pinches: 
and  whereas  ordinarily  they  would  let  us  go  out  of  the  boiler  room 
and  forget  aU  about  it  in  a week,  the  testunony  now  is  that  they  are 
going  to  the  last  extreme  to  do  what  we  teU  them  to  do.  So  much 
so  that  the  head  of  the  manufactmmg  industry  in  Connecticut  is 
begging  us  to  give  them  two  months'  notice  before  we  start  it.  because 
he  wants  to  get  his  plants  in  first-class  condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  expect  to  supply  with 
these  pamphlets  ? You  have  250.000  steam  plants.  We  will  elimi- 
nate the  domestic  consumer. 

Mr.  XoYES.  Some  of  them  are  pared  down,  on  the  gromid  that  we 
wiU  not  get  any  such  distribution  as  that.  We  want  one  for  every 
consumer  who  wiU  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  these  pamphlets  to  cost  i 

Mr.  XoYEs.  This  one  [indicatuig]  is  a costly  pamphlet  containing 
82  pages.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  ran  two  editions  of  it  and  I re- 
printed it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  figure  what  it  cost  them  to  print  one  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  XoYES.  I would  have  to  get  the  voucher. 

The  Chairman.  I wondered  if  you  did  it  before  makuig  your  guess. 

XoYES.  I got  a price  on  these  nme.  and  when  it  figured  up  to 
835,000,  I said.  “We  wilL  start  with  the  first  two." 

The  Chairman.  That  835,000  was  coveruig  what  period  of  time  i 

Mr.  XoYES.  The  nine  pamphlets. 

The  Chairman.  The  bituminous  pamphlets  i 

Mr.  XoYES.  Yes.  sir.  I could  put  the  whole  program  m the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a statement  covering  the  835.000. 

Mr.  XoYES.  I wiU  do  so  as  Exliibit  L (see  p.  2073  '. 


ENGINEER  SUPPLIES  AND  EQL’IPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  815.000  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 

XoYES.  Yes.  su:  the  estimate  is  815.000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  have  offices  out  hi  the  States  ? 

Mr.  XoYES.  This  is  for  engineers'  equipment  and  supplies  in  the 
admmistrative  office.  I figured  that  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
now.  We  have  been  using  in  the  past  88.000.  and  I figured  that  it 
would  increase  this  much.  We  have  been  ruimmg  at  the  rate  of 
88,700  per  year. 
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RENT. 

The  Chairman.  I neglected  to  ask  about  that  item  of  $15,000  for 
rent  under  the  administrative  division. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  rent  for  land  where  our  new  building  is 
being  erected,  and  for  the  possible  overflow,  in  which  event  we  may 
have  to  use  one  or  two  other  offices,  and  also  for  our  garage.  We 
are  paying  now  on  the  basis  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  per  year  plus 
the  taxes. 

COST  OF  NEW  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  MTiat  is  your  new  building  going  to  cost  you  per 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  A brief  statement  concerning  the  history  of  the 
fuel  quarters,  buildings,  and  costs  of  same  is  as  follows: 

The  Fuel  Administration  occupied  first  quarters  in  the  Food  Administration  Build- 
ing, corner  of  Sixteenth  and  I Streets.  On  the  third  day  of  September  the  office 
was  moved  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  L Streets,  and  during  November 
an  annex  was  secured  at  1015  Sixteenth  Street  NW. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1917,  the  Fuel  Administration  removed  to  the  new 
temporary  building  at  Eighteenth  and  C Streets,  constructed  by  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, with  funds  allotted  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  for  that  purpose,  and 
with  an  allotment  from  the  President  to  the  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations, 


Area  occupied  by  present  fuel  building 28,244  square  feet. 

( ost  of  original  building  per  square  foot $2,402. 

Rent  per  square  foot  (land) 10  cents  plus  taxes. 

Number  of  rooms 151. 

Total  cost  of  building $135,000. 

Floor  space  available  for  office  use 42,756  square  feet. 

Floor  space  in  halls 13,522  square  feet. 


There  is  now  being  constructed  the  new  fuel  building,  which  is  located  on  ‘ ‘ square 
East  of  87,”  at  the  junction  of  Twentieth  Street,  New  York  and  Virginia  Avenues  NW. 

When  this  building  is  ready  for  occupancy,  the  present  fuel  building,  located  at 
Eighteenth  and  0 Streets,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  is  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  War  Industries  Board,  at  which  time  $135,000,  the  actual  cost  of  the  building, 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  lease  extends  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  for  a period  of  two  years  thereafter, 
if  necessary,  with  a 30-day  cancellation  clause  for  this  last-named  period. 

The  rent  is  10  cents  per  square  foot  plus  taxes. 

The  total  area  of  square  east  of  87  is  117,935  square  feet,  r* 

The  total  rental  of  square  east  of  87  is  $11,793.54. 

The  total  estimated  area  of  the  building  is  136,066  square  feet. 

The  building  is  estimated  to  cost  $375,000. 

The  architect  for  the  building  is  Waddy  B.  Wood. 

The  building  will  be  occupied  about  June  1 . 

Mr.  Noyes.  Mr.  Chairman,  circulars,  electrotypes,  and  multi- 
graphing  are  the  three  main  items  in  that  estimate.  We  have  to 
multigraph  each  one  of  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  Flow  much  are  you  spending  now  in  the  way  of 
advertising  ? Is  all  of  it  spent  under  the  conservation  division  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  We  never  spend  a cent  for  advertising,  technically, 
so  called.  We  have  never  spent  a cent  on  advertising  in  any  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  in  that  narrow  sense,  but  all  over 
the  country  where  posters  are  put  up 

Mr.  Noyes  (interposing).  We  do  not  pay  anything  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  the  food  and  fuel  posters. 

Mr.  Noyes.  We  pay  nothing  for  them.  We  pay  for  painting  signs 
that  are  put  up,  but  we  never  pay  for  any  advertising.  It  is  all 
given,  or  else  we  do  not  take  it. 
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Mr.  Elwell.  The  educational  division  also  does  similar  work  that 
is  not  handled  by  Mr.  Noyes’s  division.  They  handle  and  issue  various 
information  and  organize  and  promulgate  educational  campaigns. 

DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  The  distribution  division  has  a total  estimated 
expenditure  of  1335,000,  with  an  estimated  salary  roll  of  $260,000. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Our  present  salary  roll  for  the  year  1917-18  is 
$255,808,  and  we  have  asked  for  $260,000.  We  believe  that  the 
salary  rating  will  be  about  the  same  for  the  next  year,  and  that  there 
will  be  very  little  increase,  although  there  may  be  some  minor  changes. 
We  will  require  some  clerical  help  to  take  care  of  the  reports  sent  in 
by  the  inspectors  and  district  representatives,  but,  outside  of  that,  I 
do  not  believe  we  will  require  any  additional  services. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  under  this  distribution  division  you 
expect  to  check  up  and  inspect  different  mines. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  of  this  service  will  there  be  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  If  you  will  notice,  under  the  distribution  division, 
there  are  three  items,  distribution,  district  representatives,  and 
inspectors — all  under  the  distribution  division. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Under  the  Distribution  Division  we  have  the  An- 
thracite Section,  the  Bituminous  Section,  the  Coke  Section,  Sta- 
tistical Section,  and  District  Representatives  and  Inspectors.  We 
have  those  six  sections.  Under  the  Distribution  Division  we  have  in- 
cluded anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  lignites,  and  other  fuel  com- 
modities; the  district  representatives  and  inspectors.  The  inspectors 
are  under  the  district  representatives,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  Distribution  Division. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  divide  this  estimate  of  $335,000 
so  that  we  will  understand  how  much  of  it  is  to  go  for  different  pur- 
poses? For  instance,  as  you  have  stated,  under  this  division  you 
have  the  Anthracite  Section,  Bituminous  Section,  Coke  Section,  the 
Statistical  Section,  and  then  your  District  Representatives.  I do  not 
suppose  that  the  fund  is  divisible  among  these  different  sections, 
because  they  overlap,  but  we  would  like  to  know  how  much  of  it  rep- 
resents expense  in  Washington  and  how  much  represents  expense  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Under  the  Distribution  Division  that  entire  estimate 
is  for  local  expenses.  The  field  expenses  are  for  the  district  repre- 
sentatives and  inspectors. 

The  Chairman.  So  all  of  the  $335,000  is  for  expenses  here  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  pay  roll  now  in  that  division  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Exhibit  J gives  you  the  yearly  rating — $367,000  + . 
The  reason  for  that  reduction  is  that  part  of  the  former  activities  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  district  representatives.  There  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  Coke  Section,  because  they  will  have  more  work  to  do 
next  year,  and  will  expand  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  25  district  representatives? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  them  in  25  different  States? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  It  does  not  always  go  by  States.  They  are  in 
districts. 

Mr.  Elwell.  I gave  you  a statement  showing  the  location  of  the 
district  representatives. 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  do  not  go  by  State  lines,  but  by  coal  districts. 
For  instance,  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  three  or  four  districts. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Exhibit  E gives  the  fields  of  the  district  representa- 
tives in  charge  of  emergencies. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  DISTRICT  AND  STATE  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  Chairman.  What  relationship  does  the  district  representatives 
bear  to  the  State  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Do  you  mean  the  State  fuel  administrators  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  State  fuel  administrator  looks  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  coal  equitably  in  the  State,  whereas  the  business  of 
the  district  representative  is  not  distribution  in  that  sense  at  all, 
but  it  has  to  do  with  producing  the  coal.  The  district  representative 
is  in  the  coal  district.  We  will  say  that  this  [indicating]  is  a district, 
and  the  district  representative  there  has,  say,  500  mines  in  that 
district.  When  coal  is  needed,  he  makes  a call  upon  those  mines. 
Orders  come  in  here  from  all  over  the  country,  and  Mr.  Morrow  here 
at  Washington  is  at  the  head  of  that.  Those  orders  are  sent  to  one 
or  the  other  of  those  25  district  representatives.  We  will  say  that 
there  is  an  order  for  the  shipment  of  coal  to  Bethlehem  Steel  or  to 
Toledo,  Ohio,  or  wherever  the  demand  may  come  from.  We  give 
the  district  representative  the  quantity  and  the  destination  of  the 
coal,  and  he  then  turns  the  orders  over  to  the  mines  in  that  district. 
He  knows  them  all,  and  he  preserves  equality  among  them  by  calling 
on  the  mines  which  he  thinks  the  best  able  to'  get  it  out.  He  also 
cooperates  with  the  railroad  representative  who  is  sitting  beside  him 
there  in  his  district.  The  State  fuel  administrator  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  coal  until  it  arrives  within  the  borders  of  his  State,  and  then 
he  looks  after  the  emergency  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  district  representatives  paid  employees  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  sir,  but  I want  to  assume  their  expenses. 
Thus  far  they  have  been  of  no  expense  to  us,  virtually.  These  dis- 
trict representatives  have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  get- 
ting out  the  coal.  They  must  be  practical  coal  men,  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  the  secretaries  of  the  operators’  associations  in 
the  districts.  Thus  far  their  salaries  have  been  carried  by  the 
various  associations.  They  are  men  who  are  paid  from  five  to  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year  by  the  various  associations.  We 
simply  can  not  pay  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  control  have  you  over  them?  ' 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  appoint  them  and  discharge  them  if  they  are 
not  performing  their  services.  I feel  that  we  must  take  on  so  much 
of  their  salaries  as  we  reasonably  can,  and  all  of  the  additional 
expenses  of  their  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  a 
salaried  man  on  your  roll  who  is  also  a salaried  man  on  the  roll  of 
the  operators? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  We  can  not  keep  it  up  any  other  way.  You  would 
not  authorize  and  I would  not  recommend  paying  these  men  the 
salaries  that  they  ought  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  they  represent  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  represent  twm  people;  they  represent  the  asso- 
tions  of  operators,  and  the3"  represent  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  they  represent  ? There  is  warrant  for 
the  statement  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I know  it,  but  the  fact  about  it  is  that  as  the  matter 
stands  now,  or,  rather,  as  it  stood  last  winter,  we  had  to  send  our 
orders  to  individual  mines.  We  would  send  an  order  to  an  operator 
and  say,  ^^Ship  10  cars  of  coal  immediately  and  deliver  further  orders 
to  such  and  such  a place ; and  then  we  would  have  nobody  that  even 
formally  represented  us 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  these  people  have  any  discre- 
tionary duties  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  simply  administrative  officers? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  we  send  an  order  to  you  as  an 
operator  for  10  carloads  of  coal,  but  you  can  not  send  it  because  you 
already  have  more  than  you  can  do;  but  we  will  suppose  that  Mr. 
Mondell,  an  operator  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  in  a position  to  send  it. 
The  district  representative  knows  the  situation  of  the  operators  in 
his  district,  and  when  we  send  a wire  to  the  district  representative 
he  at  once  turns  it  over  to  the  operator  who  can  get  the  coal  out. 

The  Chairman.  He  does,  then,  exercise  discretion. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Discretion  within  his  field,  or  among  the  operators. 
He  exercises  that  kind  of  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  a very  important  discretion. 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  is  important;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  selfish 
interests  of  the  associations  and  of  the  operators  would  lead  one  to 
equalize  the  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  as  the  representative 
of  all  of  them,  he  would  be  prevented  by  virtue  if  their  individual  selfish 
interests  from  exercising  the  discretion  he  has  in  a preferential  or 
partial  manner  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I do.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  self-interest  there, 
or  if  I were  putting  any  discretion  outside  of  his  own  self-interest  in 
his  hands,  I would  ssly  that  there  would  be  danger  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  are  supposed  to  be  under  these 
district  representatives  ? Just  those  who  are  shown  in  this  Exhibit  E ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  inspectors,  and  then  they  have  deputies.  In  a 
number  of  districts,  where  the  districts  are  large,  there  will  be  three 
or  four  deputies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  these  inspectors  under  them  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  inspectors  are  primarily  under  them,  but  they 
report  also  to  us  so  that  we  may  know  what  is  going  on.  They  report, 
also,  to  the  State  Fuel  Administrators  and  to  us  at  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  The  expenses  of  these  district  representatives 
have  heretofore  been  carried  in  the  Distribution  Division  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  pay  anv  expenses  for  them  prior 
to  April  first. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  now  to  pay  them  a partial  salary  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have  not  stated  the  figure  at  all,  but  the  idea 
is  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  their  offices  and  of  such  deputies  as 
they  employ.  Now,  it  is  not  yet  determined,  and  I have  not  said 
that  I would  do  it,  but  a number  of  my  advisors  have  been  restive 
under  the  fact  that  they  are  being  paid  by  the  associations  and  not 
by  us.  The  associations  have  never  kicked  about  it,  and  the  only 
reason  for  paying  any  part  of  it  would  be  to  bind  them  more  closely 
to  us;  but  I do  not  myself  feel  that  that  is  an  important  matter,  if 
we  are  carrying  the  deputies  and  the  expense  of  their  offices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a proposed  expendi- 
ture of  a little  over  $20,000  each. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  25  districts? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir;  what  we  do  is  this:  Where  a man  is  in  a 
district,  as,  for  instance,  down  in  the  Fairmount  district,  where  they 
have  a well-organized  association,  and  he  is  receiving  a salary  and 
his  office  expenses  and  all  that,  there  is  no  point  in  our  paying  him 
so  as  to  help  the  operators  out  with  there  expenses;  but  suppose  he 
takes  on  additional  clerks  and  assistants,  and  all  that?  Then  we 
feel  that  we  ought  to  pay  our  part,  and  I wish  to  pay  the  additional 
expenses  over  and  above  what  they  normally  have  been  paying. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  pay  $20,000  in  each  district  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  If  you  divided  it  up  among  the  25  districts,  it 
would  be  that. 

Mr.  Elwell.  The  expense  of  the  district  representative  varies 
greatly.  For  instance.  Dr.  Honnold,  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana 
district,  has  a large  organization,  and  his  expense  will  probably  be 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  per  month,  whereas  some  other  dis- 
trict representative  will  probably  have  an  expense  of  only  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  per  month.  The  expense  varies  in  the  different 
localities.  We  estimated  an  average  of  $17,000  a year  for  salaries, 
$200  for  temporary  services,  $400  for  travel,  $2,000  for  services  other 
than  personal,  $2,000  for  supplies  and  equipment,  and  $1,400  for 
rent  for  each  representative. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  simply  complicate  the  matter,  Mr. 
Garfield,  when  you  undertake  to  pay  them  something,  and  will  you 
not  have  to  take  the  position  of  either  making  them  your  agents  and 
paying  them  everything  that  they  should  be  paid,  or  letting  them 
remain  as  they  now  are  as  the  representatives  of  the  various  operators, 
subject  to  your  orders  just  as  the  operators  are? 

Mr.  Garfield.  I will  not  say  that  it  comes  to  very  much  the  same 
thing,  because  it  does  not,  but  what  I mean  is  this : To  undertake  to 
assume  the  salaries  would  be  out  of  the  question;  we  simply  can  not 
do  it,  because  they  pay  them  too  high  a salary,  and  to  pay  any  part 
of  their  present  expense  seems  to  me  unnecessary;  but  when  we  ask 
for  the  sake  of  economy  in  operation  to  be  permitted  to  use  their 
machinery  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  ought  to  pay  whatever  expense  is 
over  and  above  the  normal  expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to,  unless  the  thing  that  is  being  done 
is  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  operators  as  for  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  To  my  knowledge  there  has  not  been  any 
suggestion  on  their  part  of  any  restiveness  with  this.  They  are  willing 
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to  go  on  and  pay  their  money,  but  I believe  that  Mr.  El  well  and  others 
are  not  satisfied  to  let  it  rest  that  way.  I wanted  these  people  to 
belong  to  this  administration  on  the  side  of  dollars  and  cents,  so  that 
we  could  command  them  if  we  needed  that  additional  power. 

The  Chairman.  I am  thoroughly  sympathetic  vfith  the  motive  that 
lies  back  of  it,  but  I wonder  whether  you  could  reach  it  through  any 
process  less  drastic  than  that  of  having  them  called  }mur  agents. 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  additional  duties  do  you  expect  to  place  on 
them  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
go  out  of  their  present  surroundings  and  move  elsewhere  and  set  up 
and  establish  offices,  and  all  that.  In  many  of  these  districts,  we 
have  two  or  three  of  those  associations,  and  we  have  to  pick  out  a 
man  who  will  be  acceptable.  He  must  be  a man  that  the  operators 
and  associations  approve,  because  he  must  be  a man  who  must  some- 
times discriminate  between  them  in  the  placing  of  these  orders. 
Therefore,  he  must  be  an  acceptable  man,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
sand  in  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  sum  you  are  suggesting  is  enough  to  run  a 
pretty  good-sized  office. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  sir.  While  there  are  25  of  those  men  at  the 
head,  in  a number  of  the  districts  they  will  have  to  have  one  or  more 
deputies.  Those  are  men  that  they  do  not  have  to  have  in  all  of  the 
districts.  For  instance,  take  Central  Pennsylvania : I forget  the  num- 
ber of  those  associations  that  were  amalgamated,  but  we  selected  one 
man,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  put  him  in  cnarge,  and  set  up  a central 
office  for  him.  Then  there  must  be  deputies  in  those  districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  this  particular  organization  predicated  on  the 
expectation  of  conditions  as  serious  as  they  were  last  winter  when  you 
had  to  keep  very  close  control  over  those  men,  but,  assuming  ordinary 
conditions  and  a movement  of  fuel  sufficient  to  supply  all  reasonable 
demands,  what  especial  need  would  there  be  for  officers  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Assuming  ordinary  conditions,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment absolutely  concluded  to  become  responsible,  most  of  this 
would  go. 

The  Chairman.  Even  aside  from  that,  here  are  less  than  50  men 
here.  I have  counted  them  roughly,  and  there  appears  to  be  46, 
but  I may  have  made  an  error.  But  say  there  are  50  men,  and  this 
would  be  $10,000  per  man.  That  ought  to  be  enough  to  pay  the 
man  and  run  him  as  an  independent  agenc}". 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have  put  in  an  allo^vance  there  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Calloway,  of  the  Distribution  Division,  has 
direct  charge  of  the  district  representatives.  Mr.  Calloway  and 
myself  through  communications  and  by  interviews  with  the  district 
representatives  secured  data  form  the  district  representatives  on 
this  subject.  We  ask  what  additional  work  they  would  have  to 
take  on  in  handling  the  orders  of  the  Government  and  the  additional 
cost  they  would  be  put  to,  and  we  had  an  answer  from  each  district 
representative. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  already  doing  this  work,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Very  little  to  date,  or  practically  none  of  it.  I 
should  say  that  in  24  of  the  districts,  representatives  have  been 
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appointed  during  April  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  one  more  to 
be  appointed.  Of  course,  they  have  been  carrying  on  their  past 
functions,  hut  not  the  Government  work.  They  estimated  the 
additional  expenses  on  the  yearly  basis,  and  I might  say  that  their 
estimates  were  much  higher  than  those  we  ask  for  here.  Some  of 
the  district  representatives  estimated  the  cost  as  higli  as  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  we  had  better  have  a reenumeration  of 
what  they  are  to  do,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  any  such 
extreme  basis  as  that. 

Mr.  Garfield.  When  I asked  Mr.  Peale,  in  the  first  instance, 
about  the  organization  up  there  in  central  Pennsylvania,  he  told  me 
that  it  might  run  as  high  as  $200,000  to  organize  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. That  was  perfectly  outrageous,  and  we  could  not  do  any 
such  thing  as  that.  But  what  he  had  in  mind  was  this:  There  are 
about  60,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  in  central  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  have  never  been  organized  except  here  and  there.  There  are 
little  organizations  that  are  at  swords  points.  To  get  them  all 
together  and  to  have  a man  for  each  one  of  the  fields  and  carry  the 
total  expense  of  it  and  pay  the  salaries  that  he  said  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  carry  the  thing  out — and  which  we  could  only  do  by 
getting  big  men  from  among  the  operators  who  would  really  take 
the  responsibility  for  it — would  involve  that  huge  sum,  according  to 
his  estimate.  I said,  ‘^We  can  not  think  of  it;  the  Government  can 
not  think  about  it  for  a minute.”  And  then  there  was  a plan  by 
which  an  extra  half  cent  a ton  should  be  allowed  in  the  price  fo 
cover  the  cost.  I said  that  would  not  do,  because  we  could  not  tax 
people  in  that  indirect  way,  not  even  on  the  basis  that  the  grain 
corporation  is  going  on.  So  the  result  was  the  getting  of  them  to 
carry  this  central  Pennsylvania  organization  and  we  simply  took  on 
the  extra  amount  and,  as  we  figure  it,  it  will  be  large  enough  as  it  is. 

Now,  as  to  the  duties.  Last  winter  our  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  distribution  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  we  put  it  all  on  our 
office  here  in  Washington,  and  nopiian  was  wise  enough  or  able  enough 
to  carry  the  whole  distribution ; he  did  not  know  enough  and  could 
not  know  enough  from  here.  So,  as  I expressed  it  several  times,  the 
thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  divide  our  distributor  up  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  districts  and,  so  to  speak,  send  him  out  into  the 
field  and  give  him  enough  assistance  in  the  office  here  and  in  the  field 
so  that  he  will  know  the  local  conditions. 

NUMBER  OF  MINES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mines  are  there  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  There  are  about  6,000  commercial  and  semi- 
commercial  mines,  and  about  15,000  other  mines,  the  other  mines 
making  up  the  small  end  of  the  tonnage,  wagon  mines  and  small 
operations  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  mines  will  these  districts  average  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Well,  we  really  leave  out  of  account  the  15,000 
small  mines,  and  they  vary,  of  course,  very  much;  but,  in  a general 
way,  you  see,  it  is  25  districts  divided  into  the  6,000  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  be  about 

Mr.  Garfiled  (interposing).  If  you  call  it  50  it  would  be  200  to  a 
district. 
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Tne  Chairman.  Say  it  was  250  mines.  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to 
require  a very  elaborate  force  for  a man  to  be  able  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  mines  so  as  to  obey  your  orders  as  to  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  I think  so,  and  the  answer  to  it  is  this:  At 
the  present  time,  the  association — which  does  not  involve  200  mines 
but  less,  and  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  associations  in  a district — 
found  it  to  their  selfish  personal  interest  to  form  a little  association 
and  employ  a man  from  S5,000  to  $15,000  a year  simply  to  keep  them 
in  touch  mth  one  another.  Now,  what  we  are  going  to  do  addi- 
tional— they  will  do  that  for  themselves  as  usual — is  to  require  our 
district  representative  every  day  to  have  a report  from  every  mine 
in  his  district — the  forms  for  which  are  arranged  through  our  dis- 
tribution department — furnishing  him  wdth  the  information  required, 
which  he  will  get  b}"  telephone  because  it  must  be  prompt;  that 
information  will  consist  of  the  number  of  cars  placed  at  a mine,  the 
empties,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  and  shipped  that  day  and  the 
number  of  men  idle.  We  want  all  that  kind  of  information,  which 
has  got  to  be  gathered  and  then  sent  forward  to  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  these  existing  organi- 
zations should  not  compile  that  information  at  their  own  expense 
and  then  each  district  agent  be  the  person  to  whom  they  make  the 
report. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Well,  you  mean  order  them,  if  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  a greater  expense,  to  compile  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  could  hardly  make  them  do  it,  could  we  ? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  why  you  could  not  make  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I suppose  we  could;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  could  make  the  mines  give  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  give 
it. 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  are,  of  course,  going  to  give  it  as  it  is  now, 
but  the  whole  point  is  that  we  must,  so  to  speak,  organize  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  wondering  is  whether  your  true 
organization  would  not  be  the  putting  of  some  man  in  these  various 
districts — say  25  districts — who  shall  not  take  the  place  of  or  be  the 
same  as  the  coal  operators’  representative  but  who  will  simply  be 
the  medium  on  the  ground  through  whom  you  here  will  get  in  touch 
with  these  various  coal  operators’  representatives. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  answer,  to  my  mind,  would  be  this : That  there 
would  always  be  a feeling  of  antagonism  between  the  organization  of 
operators  in  the  field  and  our  organization;  there  would  not  be  that 
kind  of  vdlling  cooperation  that  we  get  when  we  have  appointed  a 
man  that  they  recognize  as  their  man,  who  lives  in  the  place  and  who 
knows  the  local  conditions.  If  we  send  any  man  from  here  or  from 
anywhere  else  he  may  be -an  experienced  coal  man,  but  if  you  know 
miners  as  you  do  the  operators,  you  know  perfectly  well  they  would 
make  him  whi  his  spurs;  he  is  not  going  to  be  in  touch  with  them; 
he  is  not  their  man;  he  is  not  their  neighbor,  and  he  is  not  doing  their 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  are  these  inspectors  to  be  under  these 
district  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 
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DUTIES  OF  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  to  inspect  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  are  to  inspect  the  coal  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mine  and  to  see  that  it  is  clean  and  that  the  quality  is  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  there  have-  an  embarrassing  situation 
accentuated,  because  here  is  an  inspector  who  inspects  a mine  and 
reports  to  a district  representative  who  is  primarily  and  in  the  first 
instance  the  representative  of  the  mine  that  is  inspected  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Well,  to  avoid  concealing  what  ought  to  be  re- 
vealed there  he  sends  a duplicate,  the  inspector  does,  to  this  office  in 
Washington,  so  that  we  are  informed  here;  he  sends  a copy  of  the 
report  here;  he  send  a copy  of  the  report  to  the  district  representative, 
and  he  sends  a copy  to  the  operator,  as  well  as  a copy  to  our  office  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  being  done  now?  Have  you  at  this  time 
any  of  these  men  performing  this  office  under  district  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes;  they  are  bing  put  in  now.  I think  you  must 
have  a list  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Elwell.  About  25  have  been  appointed  as  inspectors. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  work  directly  under  the  district  representa- 
tive, do  they? 

Mr.  Elwell.  They  are  responsible  to  two  persons,  one  the  district 
representative  and  the  other  Mr.  Means,  who  is  affiliated  with  the 
distribution  department  in  Washington.  Mr.  Means  receives  a daily 
report  from  each  inspector;  a copy  of  that  report  will  go  to  his  district 
representative,  and  a copy  of  that  report  will  go  to  the  operator,  so 
that  we  all  are  kept  in  touch  with  the  inspector. 

PAY  OF  INSPECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  INSPECTORS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  are  the  inspectors  paid  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  They  are  divided  into  chief  inspectors  and  assistant 
inspectors.  We  figured  we  would  have  to  pay  about  $200  a month 
to  the  chief  inspectors,  and  traveling  expenses,  and  about  $150  a 
month  to  the  assistant  inspectors.  That  figure  may  seem  a little  bit 
high,  but  these  men  are  all  men  with  a technical  knowledge  of  coal, 
and  most  all  of  them  receive  that  much  salary  at  the  present  time  in 
their  mine-operating  duties.  In  order  to  take  them  over  to  do  the 
Government  work  we  will  have  to  pay  them  about  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  performing  the  same  duties  that  are  now 
performed  by  railroad  inspectors  who  are  kept  at  the  various  mines 
to  inspect  the  coal  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  of  the  railroads  have  men  of  that  character 
inspecting  the  coal  at  the  mines.  But  here  is  a difficulty,  is  it  not, 
that  these  men,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,. ar^  under  the  agent  of  the 
operators  and  are  expected  to  report  on  the  derelictions  of  the  opera- 
tors in  the  matter  of  the  character  of  the  coal  they  furnish? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes,  but  are  you  not  leaving  out  of  sight  this  fact, 
that  the  operators  are  just  as  keen  to  have  the  fellow  who  is  serving 
up  dirty  coal  exposed  as  the  consumers  are?  They  do  not  peach  on 
one  another,  but  they  want  some  machinery  by  which  that  can  be 
exposed  and  yet  they  still  work  together.  Let  me  give  you  an 
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illustration.  A while  ago  a dealer  sold  to  one  of  the  Belgian  ships 
some  coal  for  bunkers  that  was  dirty ; it  was  not  the  right  kind  of  coal. 
Now,  the  operator  who  came  and  told  me  about  it  would  not  for  the 
world  have  his  name  known,  because  it  would  queer  him  with  the 
business,  but  he  wanted  that  I should  know.  That  is  only  one  case 
out  of  many.  The  result  was  that  we  called  those  people  over  here, 
and  only  last  night  we  charged  them  the  total  amount  they  made 
on  their  bunkers,  $1,350,  and  suspended  them  for  five  days,  and  made 
them  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Belgian  relief.  You  might  say  that 
one  operator  would  connive  with  another  in  that  respect,  but  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  is  happening  and  the  decent  operators  are 
finding  a lot  of  fellows  coming  into  the  field  and  putting  out  coal  that 
is  dirty  and  selling  it  for  just  as  much  as  they  are  selling  it  and  they 
are  sick  and  tired  of  it  and  quite  ready  to  cooperate  with  us,  but  we 
will  have  to  have  our  inspectors  to  carry  it  out;  they  will  not  tell  the 
story  in  any  comprehensive  way.  That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  w^e  are  doing  now — this  matter  of  inspection  for  clean  coal. 

PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE TRAVEL  EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  a per  diem  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  allowed  as  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  They  will  be  allowed  their  travel  expenses  and,  of 
course,  a per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  pay  the  cost  of  traveling  and  then  a 
per  diem  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  these  men  would  be  traveling  most  of  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Practically  all  of  the  time.  I have  figured  on  about 
$6  a day  each. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  traveling  expenses  and  a $4  per  diem? 

Mr.  Elwell.  About  $6  a day;  $4  per  diem  and  the  rest  for  travel- 
ing expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  $6  would  cover  traveling  expenses  and 
subsistence  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  no  other  class  of  employees  now  or  in 
contemplation  who  inspect  with  a view  to  preventing  the  delivery  of 
dirty  coal  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  we  have  not,  except  for  a few  months.  The 
question  of  how  to  prevent  cheap  dirt}^  coal  has  been  one  of  the  most 
vexatious  questions  we  have  had  before  us.  We' call  that  provision 
the  clean-coal  provision,  but  there  is  a regulation  now  of  a positive 
kind  offering  a bonus  for  processes  that  are  out  of  the  usual.  I 
admit  I am  doubtful  about  the  provision  there.  We  have  a licensing 
bureau,  licensmg  about  150  people  to  put  in  this  extra  process  for 
spiralizing,  extra  washing,  picking  tables,  or  some  process  that  is  out 
of  the  ordinary  clean-coal  process,  the  idea  being  to  get  a higher 
degree  of  heat  unit  and  less  stuff  transported  that  is  not  coal. 

FUEL-OIL  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  oil  you  have  an  estimated  expense  of 
$130,000.  That  is  a new  division  ? 
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Mr.  Elwell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense  now? 

Mr.  Elwell.  This  division  really  began  operating  in  January,  t 
took  three  months’  expense,  January,  February,  and  March,  and 
multiplied  that  figure  by  four,  and  as  a result  I got  the  figures  here, 
the  total  yearly  rating  of  expenditures.  At  the  present  rating  they 
would  have  spent  $31,197  for  the  year.  That,  by  no  means,  is  a very 
good  basis  to  work  on,  and  it  was  not  until  March,  when  they  began 
to  move  into  the  new  building  and  began  to  expand,  that  we  could 
arrive  at  any  sort  of  an  estimate  at  all. 

Mr.  Garfield.  They  are  compelled  to  maintain  offices  in  New 
York  as  well  as  here,  and  Mr.  Requa,  who  is  in  charge,  goes  over 
every  week  for  a day  or  two  and  then  comes  back  here. 

Mr.  Elwell.  There  is  also  the  Kansas  City  branch  and  the  Pacific 
coast  petroleum  administrator. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  division  does  not  confine  its  activities  to  fuel, 
oil,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  also  includes  gasoline? 

Mr.  Garfield.  All  oil  products.  Mr.  Sherley  gave  me  a great  deal 
of  comfort  when  I was  here  the  last  time  on  that,  because  I have  been 
maintaining  that  all  products  were  included;  but  I have  been  ad- 
vised by  Judge  Lindley  that  fuel  oil  has  a very  technical  meaning, 
but  I stuck  by  my  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Warren,  my  chief 
counsel,  had  given  me  a different  decision;  and  now  Mr.  Beecher,  the 
attorney  for  Mr.  Requa,  has  handed  in  a very  excellent  brief  in 
which  he  reasons  about  it  just  as  Mr.  Sherley  did. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Fuel  oil  has  a very  technical  meaning,  but  the  law 
does  not  refer  to  fuel  oil;  it  refers  to  fuel,  and  gasoline  is  just  as  much 
fuel  as  fuel  oil  is;  but  it  is  not  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  law  said  fuel  oil,  then  a fair  construction 
would  have  been  that  it  was  confined  to  fuel  oil,  but  the  law  says  fuel. 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  it  says  fuel  oil  in  some  places  and  fuel  in  other 
places,  and  it  says  coal  and  coke. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  says  food,  feed,  and  fuel,  and  gasoline  is  just  as 
much  fuel  as  is  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  we  have 
the  right  to  go  ahead  with  reference  to  all  of  them;  the  only  thing 
is  that  section  25  unfortunately,  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing,  speaks 
of  coal  and  coke  and  not  of  fuel,  so  that  we  are  not  able  to  fix  the 
maximum  price  in  the  same  way;  but  we  have  to  do  it  as  they  have 
done  it  in  steel,  copper,  and  those  things,  by  getting  the  industries 
together,  and  that  we  are  doing,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  oil  organization  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  It  is  briefly  defined  in  the  brief  on  pages  8,  9,  and  10 
of  our  report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  statement  you  gave  us  does  not  give  the  form 
of  organization,  but  separates  the  organization  into  activities.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  have  not  entirely  studied  out  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  has  been  all  studied  out,  and  the  heads  of  these 
sections  have  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Requa,  but  the  organization  is 
not  yet  completed.  One  reason  it  is  not  completed  is  that  they  are 
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very  much  cramped  for  room.  We  built  an  addition  onto  the  pres- 
ent building,  but  that  gave  them  only  23  rooms,  and  they  can  not 
do  any  more  expanding  at  the  present  time  until  we  get  over  into 
the  other  building. 

LEGAL  AND  LICENSE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  your  legal  and  license  depart- 
ment, 1148,000,  of  which  1125,000  is  for  personal  services.  How 
many  lawyers  have  you  in  this  division  ? You  have  two  heads,  and 
they  are  both  lawyers,  I presume. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  being  compensated  or  are  they  volun- 
teers ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Warren,  the  chief  counsel,  is  without  compen- 
sation of  any  sort;  by  that  I mean  expenses  or  anything  else.  Mr. 
Nims,  who  has  been  serving  until  just  now  and  is  just  pulling  out,  has 
served  without  any  compensation  except  an  allowance  for  expenses, 
which  was  S225  a month.  Mr.  Alden  is  now  one  of  the  department 
and  is  a volunteer  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Symmes  is  head  of  the  license 
section  and  receives  $200  a month.  Mr.  Symmes  is  a New  York 
lawyer  in  regular  practice.  Mr.  Flack  receives  $150  a month,  Mr. 
Bacon  $150  a month,  and  Mr.  Roberts  $150  a month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  paid  attorneys  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No  paid  attorneys  except  the  allowances  I have  been 
speaking  of.  Then  there  are  half  a dozen  young  men  in  the  contract 
department  receiving  $150. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  include  that  in  the  statement  you  are 
going  to  make  about  each  one  of  these  items  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  present  management  you  license  whom  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  license,  in  the  first  place,  the  jobbers.  We 
license  the  operators  who  are  entitled  under  our  regulations  to  an 
extra  charge  for  this  extra  process  which  materially  increases  the 
value  of  the  coal  and  materially  diminishes  its  quantity.  That  is 
the  one  I spoke  of  a moment  ago  that  was  troubling  me  somewhat. 
I suppose  we  have  issued,  so  far,  150  licenses  of  that  kind.  As  to 
the  jobbers,  there  will  perhaps  be  issued  1,500  or  1,600  licenses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  license  all  the  mine  operators? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  we  license  only  those  who  are  putting  in  this 
plant  for  this  extra-cleaning  process  of  some  kind ; and  the  bituminous 
smithing  coal  is  now  under  license  to  prevent  an  abuse  going  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I am  struck  with,  Mr.  Garfield, 
although  I may  be  wrong  about  it,  due  to  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  your  undertaking,  but  some  of  these  divisions,  in  view 
of  the  size  of  the  others,  seem  to  be  pretty  large.  A legal  and  license 
division  with  72  people  and  an  annual  expense  of  $148,000  seems  to 
me  a rather  large  overhead. 

Mr.  Elwell.  You  understand  there  is  a price  section,  a contract 
section,  an  enforcement  section,  and  a license  section,  four  distinct 
sections. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  can  subdivide  as  often  as  you  please, 
and  you  still  have  the  general  character  of  the  work  which  your 
heading  indicates. 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Well,  Mr.  Sherley,  under  that  division,  take,  for 
instance,  the  price  section.  We  examine  about  9,000  cost  sheets 
every  month.  Those  are  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
experts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  becomes  of  all  your  administrative  di- 
vision ? What  does  it  do  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  This  is  part  of  the  administrative  side  as  distin- 
guished from  the  distribution  side. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  an  administrative  division  that  is 
going  to  cost  a half  a million  dollars. 

Ml’.  Elwell.  That  attends  to  the  operation  of  the  building  and 
running  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  just  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  general  stenographic  force  and  the  mimeo- 
graphing. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  do  not  mean  just  that.  You  do  not 
mean  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $570,000  just  to  supervise  the  rest  of  your 
organization. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  part  of  that  covers  telephones,  telegrams, 
printing,  accounting,  supplies,  equipment,  rents,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  personal  services  of  the  administrative 
division  are  estimated  at  $400,000. 

Mr.  Elwell.  Mr.  Sherley,  I would  like  to  present  a statement  show- 
ing each  person  in  the  administrative  division  and  just  what  functions 
each  is  performing  and  the  amount  of  work  each  one  does. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I have  not  the  time  to  examine  it  if 
you  presented  it,  but  I can  not  help  but  be  impressed  as  I go  through 
this  organization  with  the  tremendous  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Elwell.  When  you  look  at  the  total  figures  it  appears  large, 
yet  constantly  being  present  in  the  working  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, I know  that  every  one  has  enough  work  to  keep  him  busy 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  that 
work  is  really  essential. 

Mr.  Elwell.  I think  it  is  all  really  essential  because  we  have 
boiled  down  to  a practical,  efficient  basis,  as  near  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a railroad  is  a rather  big  going 
institution,  one  that  is  not  always  noted  for  its  economy,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  some  of  the  big  systems  would  show 
the  overhead  in  some  of  their  departments  that  you  are  showing  here. 

Mr.  Garfield.  In  railroad  administration,  if  you  get  down  to 
50  or  60  per  cent  of  expense  for  maintenance,  you  are  doing  pretty 
well,  don’t  you  think?  That  would  leave  something  like  40  per 
cent  for  the  other  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Take  this  legal  division  as  an  example. 

Mr.  Garfield.  The  legal  division  at  the  present  time  is  expending 
$108,000.  Now,  that  is  large  enough.  We  are  adding  $40,000  to 
it,  but  in  that  legal  and  license  division  we  are  paying  out  in  services 
for  72  people,  not  counting,  of  course,  the  division  heads 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Not  counting  the  real  brain  and 
direction  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Garfield.  That  is  right,  except  as  we  are  paying  them  this 
allowance  of  from  $150  to  $225  a month. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  exaggerates  the  situation. 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Then  when  you  come  to  look  over  the  clerical 
force  employed  there  that  makes  up  the  salaries  of  the  division, 
Mr.  Warren,  my  chief  counsel,  has  one  stenographer,  Mr.  Nims  has 
a stenographer,  Mr.  Bacon  has  a stenographer,  Mr.  Alden  and  Mr. 
Flack  have  one  stenographer  between  them,  and  Mr.  Symmes  has 
one  stenographer  and  Mr.  Roberts  has  one  stenographer.  Mr. 
Swain  has  not  anything  as  yet,  not  even  a room.  Now  those  men 
in  the  legal  division  come  under  me  and  they  are  w'orking  there 
from  the  time  they  get  to  the  office  in  the  morning  until  rather  late 
at  night.  It  is  very  seldom  earlier  than  7 o’clock  before  anybody 
gets  away.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Symmes  told  me  he  would  be 
working  down  there  until  11  o’clock  at  night. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  no  doubt  the  top  men  are  working.  That 
is  the  history  of  every  organization. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Now,  take  it  in  my  own  office:  Unhappily,  I 

am  seeing  so  many  people  every  day  that  my  stenographic  work  gets 
very  much  thrown  over,  and  I have  two  stenographers.  I have  two 
for  the  reason  that  I have  to  keep  them  late,  and  it  is  not  the  right 
thing  to  do.  So  that  one  day  I have  one  come  at  something  like 
half  past  ten  and  stay  until  seven,  and  the  next  day  the  other  does 
the  same  thing,  and  the  former  comes  in  the  morning,  and  I overlap 
them  both.  I can  get  along  with  two  stenographers  in  that  way. 
I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  one  else  in  the  building  that  pretends 
to  have  two,  and  I have  to  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
It  is  an  extravagance,  and  I never  had  two  before,  except  in  my  law 
offices. 

STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Under  State  organization,  j^ou  are  figuring  on  an 
expense  of  $39,000. 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  is  for  the  Washington  office  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  field  organizations  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  For  administrators  (50)  ^mu  are  estimating  a 
total  of  $1,200,000,  and  under  personal  services  $700,000. 

Mr.  Elwell.  That  is  very  low  considering  the  amount  of  personal 
services  that  they  render  and  will  render  tlmoughout  the  State 
organizations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  administrators  being  paid  anything  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  No;  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a 
State  administrator  is  paid. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  one — Mr.  Wilhams,  of  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  expense  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  There  are  635  paid  employees  in  the  State  organiza- 
tions and  there  are  2,224  volunteers,  not  counting  the  local  adminis- 
trators at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Garfield.  These  paid  employees  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  volunteers  also. 

Mr.  Garfield.  There  is  a State  fuel  administrator  in  each  of  the 
48  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  not  being  paid  in  any  case  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Only  in  Illinois,  and  he  is  being  paid  $200  a month. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  there  are  2,000  volunteers  under 
them . What  are  they  doing  ? 
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Mr.  Garfield.  Those  are  people  connected  with  the  State  offices 
and  the  local  offices. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Each  State  under  a State  administrator  is  organized 
practically  on  the  same  basis  as  the  organization  here.  Allow  me  to 
call  to  your  attention  Exhibit  F.  There  is  a deputy  administrator 
appointed  for  each  county  and  each  locality,  who  surrounds  himself 
with  a committee  to  study  local  problems,  gather  statistics,  and  estab- 
lish and  enforce  retail  prices.  These  men  report  direct  to  the  admin- 
istrator. The  State  administrator,  of  course,  manages  the  equitable 
distribution  of  coal  throughout  the  State.  He  studies  the  State 
requirements  and  reports  continually  t(f  Washington  the  conditions 
in  the  State  and  the  actual  consumption  and  needs.  In  other  words, 
he  is  the  field  representative  of  the  State  organization  department 
here  in  Washington  and  is  entirely  responsible,  with  certain  authority 
delegated  to  him,  for  the  distribution  of  coal  in  his  respective  State. 
I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  VIII-A  in  our  report  for  further 
information. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  There  are  4,000  counties  and  you  have  one  in  each 
county  ? 

Mr.  Elwell.  Practically,  yes.  Each  administrator  has  the  duty 
of  organizing  his  State  and  placing  it  on  an  operating  basis.  All  these 
deputy  administrators  are  volunteers.  They  have,  however,  a few 
clerks  or  stenographers  in  some  of  the  big  localities  like  the  Pittsburgh 
district  and  some  large  consuming  areas.  These  635  paid  employees 
throughout  the  States  are  made  up  of  clerks,  stenographers,  typists, 
and  a few  local  inspectors. 

Mr.  Garfield.  At  the  rate  of  $1,000  each  that  would  amount  to 
$635,000,  and  the  estimate  there  is  $700,000  for  salaries.  So  you  can 
see  that  it  is  under  $1,200. 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  are  confronted  with  this  situation:  Many  of  the 
men  throughout  the  States  have  been  volunteers  in  the  past.  They 
have  had  enthusiasm  and  have  done  good  work  and  have  acquired 
invaluable  experience.  Now,  the  question  comes,  can  they  continue 
without  some  compensation?  A lot  of  them  can  not,  and  every  day 
I get  letters  of  that  kind.  Here  is  a man,  one  of  the  best  we  have,  he 
is  willing  to  serve,  but  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a ste- 
nographer which  he  has  been  paying  all  during  the  year.  What  shall 
we  do  ? Time  and  time  again  those  questions  are  going  to  come  up 
to  us,  and  we  will  have  to  pay  them  or  else  lose  the  services  of  those 
men.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  paid  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  actual  expenses  throughout  the  States,  -the 
balance  being  borne  by  funds  from  State  and  personal  sources. 

Mr.  Garfield.  I started  off  with  the  proposition  that  we  would 
allow  $1,000  per  month  to  each  State,  or  $600,000  to  the  whole 
country.  Now,  some  of  the  States,  I guess,  have  not  spent  the 
$1,000;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  have  had  to  go  away 
over  the  $1,000  because  of  the  locality  and  the  push  and  all  that. 
Now,  unless  we  maintain  the  expenses  of  the  offices  in  the  States, 
we  can  not  hope  to  get  anybody  to  do  what  some  of  them  do.  Some 
people  furnish  the  office  and  the  stenographers  and  all  the  help  as 
their  contribution,  but  of  course  not  many  of  them  do  that,  and  the 
635  paid  employees  at  a little  over  $1,000  each  will  account  for  the 
estimate  of  $700,000  for  next  year. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Just  what  is  the  character  of  the  information  you 
receive  through  these  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  It  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  reports  from  local 
committees  in  their  States  upon  the  conduct  of  the  retail  business. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  these  estimates  are  the  third  of  their 
kind? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  happen  to  go  through  those  three 
evolutions  ? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Well,  for  this  reason:  Our  first  estimate  had  to  be 
based  on  little  enough.  We  were  just 

Mr.  Mitchell  (interposing).  We  were  one  month  old  when  they 
were  made. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes.  Our  first  estimate  was  based  on  an  experience 
of  one  month,  and  we  grew  in  the  outrageous  fashion  that  all  these 
mushroom  administrations  are  growing,  and  we  had  to  guess  as  best 
we  could  as  we  went  along.  We  are  getting  nearer  the  right  guess, 
I think,  as  we  go  along,  and  except  for  the  departures  which  we  have 
talked  of  this  afternoon,  there  is  not  very  much  guessing  now. 
I think  we  have  a fair  basis  of  estimate. 

LAW  BOOKS,  PERIODICALS,  AND  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  are  asking  15,000  for  law  books, 
periodicals,  and  books  of  reference. 

Mr.  Garfield.  So  far  as  I know  now,  we  have  four  law  books  in 
the  establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Then  }mu  probably  have  some  good  lawyers. 

Mr.  Garfield.  We  have  some  lawyers  who  say  they  never  went 
such  a long  time  without  looking  into  a law  book  as  they  have  since 
they  have  been  here.  Mr.  Nims’s  book  on  ‘‘unfair  competition  and 
Judge  Lindsey’s  three  volum.es  on  mines  are  the  only  law  books  we 
have,  and  they  were  presented  to  us.  We  feel  as  though  we  really 
need  some  help. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  law  books  available. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Oh,  yes;  we  go  over  and  poach  on  other  people’s 
preserves;  that  is  all.  This  is  not  to  buy  very  much  in  the  way  of  law 
books.  Almost  all  of  it  is  for  periodicals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  now  receive  newspapers,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Garfirld.  Yes.  What  do  we  pay  out  for  newspapers? 

Mr.  Elwell.  We  have  a couple  of  arrangements,  under  one  we 
pay  so  much  a clipping  and  under  the  other  we  have  the  newspapers 
delivered.  The  latter  are  actual  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  and, 
of  course,  they  vary  in  price. 

Mr.  Garfirld.  They  are  not  individual  subscriptions  for  indi- 
viduals or  for  the  officers,  but  for  official  use  entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  do  secure  rather  complete  clippings  relative 
to  matters  having  to  do  with  your  administration,  I assume? 

Mr.  Garfield.  Yes. 

CONTINUATION  OF  FUEL  ADMINISTRATOR’S  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garfield,  we  have  had  an  examination  cover- 
ing somewhat  your  activities  and  expenses  in  the  past  and  your 
forecast  of  them  for  the  coming  }mar.  The  committee  would  be 
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very  glad  to  have  from  you  a statement  as  to  the  reasons  that,  in 
your  judgment,  make  necessary  and  desirable  a continuation  of  the 
Fuel  Administrator’s  activities  as  it  is  now  contemplated  that  they 
will  be  under  the  estimates  submitted. 

Mr.  Garfield.  Control  of  the  price,  production,  and  distribution 
of  fuel  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  war  is  unquestionably 
n cessary.  The  extent  of  the  control  will  depend  \mo  circumstances. 
The  longer  the  war  continues  the  more  will  the  Government  find  it 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  normal  course  of  business. 

Thus  far  the  Fuel  Administration  has  saved  the  consumers  of  the 
country  an  enormous  sum,  reckoned  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
per  annum,  through  price  regulation.  By  basing  the  prices  fixed 
upon  a scientific  investigation  of  costs,  the  Fuel  Administration,  while 
enecting  this  saving,  has  insured  the  country  a largely  increased 
production. 

Through  its  State  organizations  the  Fuel  Administration  has  equal- 
ized distribution,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  a full  supply  of 
fuel  for  Government  requirements.  Had  the  fuel  industries  been 
uncontrolled  in  meeting  the  present  emergency,  there  would  have 
been  a runaway  market,  widespread  suffering,  and  an  inequality  in 
distribution  which  would  have  seriously  hindered,  if  it  had  not 
wrecked,  the  war  program.  The  enormous  increase  in  demands  for  fuel 
incident  upon  war  requirements  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Gov- 
ernment control  shall  hereafter  include  economies  in  the  production, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  fuel  which  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  inspecting  production  and  licensing  distributive  agencies, 
thereby  enforcing  regulations  against  waste,  uneconomic  handling, 
and  transportation  of  fuel.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  our  program, 
and  the  close  cooperation  of  the  K abroad  and  Fuel  Administrations 
is  essential  to  its  successful  prosecution. 

In  laying  out  our  organization  and  prosecuting  our  activities  we 
have  kept  the  foregoing  factors  constantly  in  mind.  Doubtless  the 
results  could  be  achieved  at  less  expense,  but  the  appropriation  ask  d 
for  can  not  be  materially  reduced  without  seriously  extending  the 
time  for  their  accomplishment. 

In  answer  to  your  question  whether  the  activities  now  contemplated 
will  come  within  the  estimates  submitted,  I can  only  say  that  the 
contingencies  which  confront  the  administration  are  so  many  that 
one  can  not  undertake  to  prophesy.  With  the  information  that  is 
before  me  and  the  best  judgment  I can  form,  I believe  it  possible  to 
come  within  the  estimates,  but  if  the  war  continues  and  it  became 
necessary,  for  example,  to  take  over  the  mines,  or  if  complications 
should  arise  involving  an  important  part  of  our  oil  supply,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  additional  appropriations  of  a considerable  sum  might 
become  imperative. 

Exhibit  A. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRICES. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  21  August,  1917. 

The  following  scale  of  prices  is  prescribed  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mine  in  the 
several  coal-producing  districts.  It  is  provisional  only.  It  is  subject  to  reconsidera- 
tion when  the  whole  method  of  administering  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  country  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  organized  and  put  into  operation.  Subsequent  measures  will 
have  as  their  object  a fair  and  equitable  control  of  the  distribution  of  the  supply  and 
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of  the  prices  not  only  at  the  mines  but  also  in  the  hands  of  the  middlemen  and  the  re- 
tailers. 

The  prices  provisionally  fixed  here  are  fixed  by  my  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  regarding  administration  of  the  food  supply  of  the  country, 
which  also  conferred  upon  the  Executive  control  of  the  fuel  supply.  They  are  based 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  are  deemed  to  be  not  only  fair  and  just,  but 
liberal  as  well.  Under  them  the  industry  should  nowhere  lack  stimulation. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


Run  of 
mine. 

Pre- 

pared 

sizes. 

Slack  or 
screen- 
ings. 

Pennsylvania 

$2. 00 

S2.  25 

SI.  75 

Maryland 

2.  00 

2.  25 

1.75 

West  Virginia 

2.  00 

2.  25 

1.75 

West  Virginia  (New  River) 

2. 15 

2.  40 

1.90 

Virginia 

2. 00 

2.  25 

1.  75 

Ohio  (thick  veint 

2.00 

2.  25 

1.75 

Ohio  (thin  vein) 

2.  35 

2.60 

2. 10 

Kentucky 

1.  95 

2.  20 

1.70 

Kentucky  (.Tellico) 

2.  40 

2.  65 

2.15 

Alabama  (big  seam) 

1.  90 

2. 15 

1.65 

Alabama  (Pratt,  Jaeger,  and  Corona)  . ..  . 

2. 15 

2.40 

1.90 

Alabama  (Cahaba  and  Black  Creek) 

2.  40 

2.  65 

2. 15 

Tennessee  ^eastern) 

2.30 

2.  55 

2.  05 

Tenncs.see  (Jellico) 

2.  40 

2.  65 

2. 15 

Indiana 

1.95 

2.20 

1.70 

Illinois 

1.  95 

2.  20 

1.  70 

Illinois  (third  vein)  . 

2.  40 

2.  65 

2. 15 

Arkansas 

2.  65 

2.  90 

2.  40 

Iowa 

2.  70 

2.  95 

2.  45 

Kansas 

2.  55 

2.  80 

2.  30 

Missouri 

2.  70 

2.  95 

2.  45 

Oklahoma 

3.  05 

3.  ,30 

2.  80 

Texas 

2.  65 

2.  90 

2.  40 

Colorado 

2.  45 

2.  70 

2.20 

Montana 

2.  70 

2.  95 

2.  45 

New  Mexico 

2.  40 

2.  65 

2. 15 

Wvoming 

2.  50 

2.  75 

2.  25 

Utnh 

2.  60 

2.  85 

2.  35 

W ashington 

3.  25 

3.  50 

3. 00 

Note. — Prices  are  on  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  for  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

The  prices  for  the  Bernice  mines  and  Spadra  field  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  as 
follows  (prices  f.  o.  b.  mines,  and  nothing  to  be  added): 


Districts. 

Grate. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

No.  4. 

Pea. 

Buck. 

Slack. 

Date  of  order. 

Date  when 
effective. 

Bernice 

S3. 70 
6. 80 

S7.  55 
6.  80 

S8. 30 

S8.  30 
7.  30 

S6. 30 
4. 80 

S2.  85 

$2.50 

2.50 

Jan.  1,1918 
do 

Jan.  5,1918 
Do. 

Spadra 

The  prices  for  all  Arkansas  anthracite  coal,  save  slack  coal,  are  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing reductions:  90  cents  in  April,  1918;  75  cents  in  May,  1918;  60  cents  in  June, 
1918;  45  cents  in  July,  1918;  30  cents  in  August,  1918;  15  cents  in  September,  1918. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

These  prices  do  not  include  the  35-cent  allowance  for  wage  increase  under  the 
President’s  order  of  December  5,  1917 : 
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Grade. 

President’s 

prices. 

Modifica- 
tions of 
U.  S.  Fuel 
Adminis- 
trator. 

Date  of  order. 

Date  when 
effective. 

White  ash: 

•154.  55 

Aug.  23,1917 
.do ...  . 

Aug.  23,1917 
Do. 

Egg 

4.  45 

Stove 

4.70 

.do 

Do. 

Chestnut 

4.80 

. .do 

Do. 

Pea 

4.00 

do 

Do. 

Pea 

$3.40 

Oct.  1,1917 

Aug.  23,1917 
do  ...  . 

Oct.  1,1917 

Red  ash: 

Broken .... 

4.75 

Aug.  23,1917 
Do. 

Egg 

4.  65 

Stove 

4.90 

.do 

Do. 

Chestnut 

4.90 

.do 

Do. 

Pea 

4. 10 

. . .do 

Do. 

Pea 

3.  .50 

Oct.  1,1917 

Oct.  1,1917 

Lykens  Valley: 

Broken 

5.  00 

Aug.  23,1917 
. . . .do 

Aug.  23,1917 
Do. 

Egg 

4.  90 

Stove 

5.30 

do  - - 

Do. 

Chestnut 

5.30 

.do 

Do. 

Pea 

4.35 

.do 

Do. 

Pea 

3.  75 

Oct.  1,1917 

Oct.  1,1917 

Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  a,re  not  specified  in  paragraph  4 of  the  President’s 
order  of  August  23,  1917  (railroad  companies)  shall  not  sell  the  various  grades  and 
sizes  of  anthracite  coal  at  prices  that  exceed  W more  than  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds  free  on  hoard  cars  at  the  mines  the  prices  enumerated  in  paragraph  5:  Pro- 
vided^ That  any  producer  of  anthracite  coal  who  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreening  it 
at  Atlantic  or  Lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water  may  increase  the  price  thereof 
by  not  more  than  5 cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

To  these  prices  there  may  be  added  35  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  shipped  from  the 
mines  on  and  after  December  1,  1917,  this  35  cents  being  allowed  to  compensate  the 
operators  for  the  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  mine  workers  effective  December  1, 
1917. 


Exhibit  A-2.  f 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

Prices  in  effect  April  22,  1918,  f.  o.  b.  mine  basis  for  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  These 
prices  do  not  include  the  45  cents  per  ton  allowed  in  President’s  order  of  October 
27,  1917,  Publication  2-A.  This  increase  applies  to  all  mines  except  those  indicated 
by  (*L 

The  dates  on  which  modifications  of  prices  became  effective  are  given  in  Publica- 
tion No.  4-Dl,  Series  1918. 


States. 

Run  of 
mine. 

Prepared 

sizes. 

Slack  or 
screenings. 

^Alabama. 

Big  Seam  district 

12. 15 

$2. 45' 

.$1. 85 

Cahaba,  Black  Creek,  Brookwood,  and  Blue  Creek  districts 

2.85 

3. 10 

2.45 

Pratt,  .Tagger,  Jefferson,  Nickle  Plate,  and  Coal  City  districts.  . . 

, 2.35 

V 2.40 

2.65 

2.05 

Corona  district 

2.75 

2.05 

Montevallo  district 

2.  40 

4.00 

2. 15 

Coal  mined  at  Lynn  mines  of  Monroe  Warrior  Coal  & Coke  Co. . 

3.50 

4.00 

3. 10 

Sunlight  Mining  Co 

2.85 

3.10 

2.45 

All  operations  in  the  Climax  Seam,  in  or  about  Maylene,  Shelby 
County 

4.25 

4.  50 

2. 15 

Coal  mined  in  the  Upper  Bench  of  the  Big  Seam  i 

2.35 

2. 65 

2.05 

Coal  mined  by  the  Cahaba  Southern  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Hargrove, 
Bibb  Countv 

2.85 

3.70 

2.45 

1 This  order  supersedes  all  previous  orders  issued  regarding  the  price  of  coal  mined  in  the  Mount  Carmel 
Seam,  being  order  of  Dec.  6,  1917,  relative  to  the  Benoit  Coal  Mining  Co.  and  the  Cordova  Fuel  Co.,  in  the 
County  of  Walker,  Ala.,  and  order  of  Dec.  20,  1917,  relative  to  the  Gilbert  Coal  Mining  Co.  of  Dora,  Ala., 
and  the  Mount  Carmel  Seam,  Ala. 
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States. 


ArkOiHS&s  • 

Jolinson,  Franklin,  and  Sebastian  Counties,  except  the  Excel- 
sior district  i v * ’ ’ ' 

Logan  and  Scott  Comities  and  the  Excelsior  district  of  Sebastian 
County,  namely,  miues  on  the  Midland  Valley  R.  R.  (a)  north 
of  Montreal  Junction  and  (5)  east  of  Hackett  and  west  of  but 

not  at  Greenwood  i 

Colorado: 

Bituminous  domestic  coal,  domestic  field  2 

Bituminous  steam  coal,  Trinidad  district  2 

Lignite  coal 

Georgia 


Indiana 

Brazil  Block  field 

Illinois:  . . . 

Coal  mined  by  the  Moweaqua  Coal  Mining  & Manufacturmg 

Co.,  at  Moweaqua,  Christian  County. 

Coal  mined  by  the  Assumption  Coal  & Mining  Co.,  at  Assump- 
tion, Christian  County 

Operation  of  the  Spoon  River  Colliery  Co.,  at  Ellisville 

District  No.  1,  including  Mercer,  Bureau,  Kankakee,  La  Salle, 
Grundy,  Will,  Putnam,  Marshall,  Livingston,  Woodford,  and 

McLean  Coimties 

District  No.  2,  including  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Warren,  Knox, 
Stark,  Peoria,  Hancock,  McDonough,  Henderson,  Fulton, 

Tazewell,  and  Schuyler  Counties 

District  No.  3,  including  Menard,  Logan,  Dewitt,  Champaign, 
Vermilion,  Sangamon,  Macon,  Pratt,  Christian,  Moultrie, 
Shelby,  Green,  Macoupin,  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and 
Madison  County  north  of  the  latitude  of  Alton;  also  all 

mines  not  included  in  other  rulings 

District  No.  4,  including  Bond,  St.  Clair,  Monroe,  and  Randolph 
Coimties,  and  Madison  Counts^  south  of  the  latitude  of  A.lton, 
and  Clinton,  Washington,  and  Perry  Counties,  not  including 
mines  along  the  line  of  Ilhnois  Central  R.  R.  between  V andalia 

and  Carbondale 

District  No.  5,  including  Jackson  County,  not  including  mines 
on  the  fine  of  the  Ilhnois  Central  R;  R.  between  Carbondale 

and  Duqiioin 

District  No.  6,  including  Marion,  Jefferson,  Frankhn,  Wilham- 
son,  Johnson,  Hamilton,  Sahne,  White,  Gallatin,  and  mines 
along  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  between  Vau- 
daha  aud  Carbondale  in  Chnton,  Washington,  Perry,  and 

J ackson  Coimties *. 

Iowa 


Run  of 
mine. 


S3. 70 


4. 35 

2.25 

2.35 

2.25 

3.25 
1.95 


2.40 


3.00 

2.65 


2.  65 


2.00 


2.00 

2.40 


2. 00 
2.  70 
2.  75 


2.  70 

3.65 

3.50 

3.40 

1.95 

2. 20 

2.  65 

2.  30 


2.  30 

2. 40 
3. 15 

3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 

3.  70 

4.  55 


Prepared  Slack  or 
sizes.  screenings. 


S4. 60 


5.15 

3.50 

3.25 

3.25 

3.50 

2.20 

2.95 


2.65 


4. 55 
2. 90 


2.90 
2.  60 


2.20 


2.20 

2.  60 


2.20 
2.  95 
3. 10 


2.  95 

3. 95 
4.50 
3. 65 
2.20 

2.45 

2. 90 

2.  55 


2.  55 

2.  65 

3.  60 
3. 95 
3.  95 
3.  95 
3. 95 
3.  95 

3.  95 

4.  25 
5. 05 

5.  55 


S2.40 


2. 60 

1.25 

1.65 

1.00 

3.20 

1.70 

1.70 


2. 15 


2. 15 
2.40 


2.40 

2. 10 


1.70 


1.70 

2. 10 


1.70 
2.45 
2.  00 


Appanoose,  Wayne,  Boone,  and  Webster  Coimties 

Kansas: 

Cherokee  and  Crawford  Coimties,  except  shaft  mines  in  Light- 
ning Creek  or  upper  thin  vein,  and  any  mimng  operations  in 

the  State  not  covered  by  other  ruhngs  I 

Shaft  workings  in  the  Lightning  Creek  or  upper  thin  vein  in 

Cherokee  and  Crawford  Counties 

Osage,  Franklin,  and  Linn  Counties 

Leavenworth  County 

Kentucky 

Harlan,  Perry,  and  Letcher  Counties,  and  operations  in  Pike 

County  on  the  Leidsa  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River 

East  of  the  eighty-fifth  degree  of  longitude,  except  Harlan, 

Perry,  Letcher,  Pike,  and  Martin  Counties 

Thacker  district:  Operations  iu  Pike  County  on  the  watershed 
of  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  east  of  Wilhamson, 

on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry . . 

Kenova  district:  Operations  in  Pike  and  Martin  Counties  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  west 

of  Williamson,  on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry 

Maryland 

Michigan 

What  Cheer  Mining  Co 

Banner  Coal  Co 

Bhss  Coal  Co 

Robert  Gage  Coal  Co 

Beaver  Coal  Co 

Consohdated  and  Wolvering  Coal  Cos 

Handy  Bros 

Caledonia  mine,  operated  by  the  Robert  Gage  Coal  Co 

Flint  mine,  operated  by  the  W'^hat  Cheer  Mining  Co 

(Special  order  of  Michigan  fuel  administrator.) 

1 These  prices  are  subject  to  the  following  monthly  summer  reductions,  on  all  grades  except  slack;  on 
Aug.  1 the  base  price  is  again  efi'ective:  Mar.,  75  cents;  Apr.,  60  cents;  May,  45  cents;  June,  30  cents; 
July,  15  cents. 

2 These  prices  are  subject  to  the  following  monthly  summer  reductions;  on  Aug.  1 the  base  price  is  again 
effective:  Bituminous  domestic  coal,  domestic  field,  prepared  sizes  only:  Apr.  1,  70  cents;  May  1,  50  cents; 
June  1,  35  cents;  July  1,  15  cents.  Bituminous  steam  coal,  Trinidad  district,  prepared  sizes  only:  Apr.  1, 
40  cents;  May  1,  30  cents;  June  1,  20  cents;  July  1,  10  cents. 


2. 45 

2. 45 
2.  SO 
2.  90 
1.70 

1.95 

2.  40 

2. 05 


2.  05 
2. 15 
2.  20 
2.  25 
2.  25 
2.25 
2. 25 
2. 25 
2.  25 

2.  55 

3.  55 
3.  55 
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States. 

Run  of 
mine. 

Prepared 

sizes. 

Slack  or 
screenings. 

Missouri: 

District  No.  1;  Audrain,  Barton,  Bates,  Callaway,  Henry, 
Johnson,  Monroe,  Randolph,  Ralls,  St.  Clair,  Schuyler,  Ver- 
non, and  Montgomery  Counties,  Adair  County  except  op- 
erations of  the  Star  Coal  Co.,  and  Macon  County  east  of  New 
Cambria  and  mining  operations  not  covered  by  other  ruhngs. . 

District  No.  2:  Boone,  Clay,  Cooper,  Chariton,  Carroll,  Dade, 
Harrison,  Linn,  I^afayette,  Putnam,  Ray,  and  Sullivan 
Coimties,  and  Macon  County  west  of  New  Cambria,  and  the 
long-wall  thin-seam  mines  in  Randolph  County 

S2.  70 
3. 15 

82. 95 
3.40 

$2.45 
2.  45 

Grimdy  County,  operations  of  the  Star  Coal  Co.  in  Adair  County, 
and  shaft  workings  in  the  Lightning  Creek  or  upper  thin  vein 
in  Barton,  Bates,  and  Vernon  Counties 

3.  65 

3. 95 

2.  45 

Platte  County 

3.  40 

3. 65 

2. 15 

2.'65 

3. 30 

1.  50 

New  Mexico: 

Raton  district  i 

2.  35 

3. 25 

1.65 

Gallun  field  ^ 

3. 05 

4.  05 

2. 00 

Carthage  field  i 

4.  25 

5. 05 

3.  55 

4.05 

4.  55 
4. 00 

2.  25 

3.55 

3. 00 

2. 00 

*North  Dakota: 

Lignite  coal— 

Run  of  mine .S2.  25 

Screenings 1. 25 

Screened  lump 2. 50 

6-inch  steam  lump 2. 00 

Ohio: 

Thick  vein 

2.  00 

1.75 

2.35 

2.  60 

2. 10 

Deerfield  or  Palmvra  field,  Massillon  field,  Jackson  field 

3.  25 

3.50 

3.00 

No.  8 or  Pittsburgh  seam,  in  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  and  Mar- 
shall Counties,  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  Jefferson, 
Harrison,  Belmont,  Carroll,  and  Monroe  Counties,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Oklahoma: 

Iveflore,  Haskell,  Okmulgee,  Tulsa,  Rogers,  and  Coal  Counties, 
and  the  Hartshom-Wilburton  vein  in  Pittsburgh  and  Lati- 
mer Counties  2 

3.70 

4. 60 

2.40 

Me  Alester  vein  in  Pittsburgh  and  Latimer  Counties  2 

4.25 

5. 10 

3. 00 

Penns  vlvania 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Operations  in  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Center, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Cameron,  PPr,  Clearfield,  Cambria, 
Blair,  Somerset,  Jefferson,  Indiana,  Clarion,  Armstrong, 
Butler,  Mercer,  Lawrence,  and  Beaver,  and  operations  in 
Allegheny  County  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough 
north  to  the  ccuiity  line,  and  in  Westmoreland  County  from 
a point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum  Borough  north 
along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kiskiminitas  River,  and 
along  the  Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to  the  Conemaugh 
River  and  continuing  along  the  Conemaugh  River  to  the 
county  line  of  Cambria  County 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Operations  on  the  Baltimore  Ohio  R.  R.  from  the  Somerset 
Countv  line  to  and  including  Indian  Creek  and  the  Indian 
Creek  Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

Pittsburgh  field,  including  the  councies  of  Washington,  Green, 
Fayette,  Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny,  except  (1)  that  por- 
tion of  Allegheny  County  from  the  lower  end  of  Tarentum 
Borough  north  to  the  county  line;  (2)  the  territory  in  West- 
moreland Countv  from  a point  opposite  the  lower  end  of  Taren- 
tum Borough,  north  along  the  Allegheny  River  to  the  Kisld- 
rainitas  River  and  along  the  Kiskiminitas  River  eastward  to 
the  Conemaugh  River,  continuing  along  the  Conemaugh  River 
to  the  county  line  of  Cambria  County;  (3 ) operations  on  Indian 
Creek  in  Westmoreland  County;  (4)  operations  in  the  Ohio 
Pyle  district  of  Fayette  County 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Tennessee: 

All  except  Overton  and  Fentress  Counties 

2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Overton  and  Fentress  Counties 

2.20 

2.45 

1.95 

Texas 

2.65 

2.90 

2.40 

Operators  at  Thurber  and  Strawn 

3.60 

4.40 

2.25 

Operators  at  Bridgeport 

4.25 

5.05 

2.25 

Counties  of  Young,  Erath,  and  Palo  Pinto® 

3.60 

4.40 

2.25 

Wise  Coimty  3 

4.25 

5.05 

2.25 

1 Subject  to  the  following  monthly  summer  reductions  on  prepared  sizes  only:  Apr.  1,  59  cents;  May  1, 
40  cents;  June  1,  30  cents:  .July  1,  20  cents;  Aug.  1,  10  cents. 

2 These  prices  are  subject  to  the  follovvdng  monthly  summer  reductions  on  all  grades  except  slack; 
Aug.  1 the  base  price  is  again  effective:  March,  75  cents;  April,  60  cents;  May,  45  cents;  June,  30  cents;  July, 
15  cents. 

3 These  prices  are  subject  to  the  following  monthly  summer  reductions  (on  Sept.  1 the  base  price  is  again 
effective):  Apr.  1,  75  cents;  May  1,  60  cents;  June  1,  45  cents;  July  1,  30  cents;  Aug.  1,  15  cents. 
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States. 

Run  of 
mine. 

Prepared 

sizes. 

Slack  or 
screenings. 

Texas— C ontinued . 

* Lignite  coal— 

Rim  of  mine ?l-40 

Screened  lignite  with  at  least  15  per  cent  of  screenings 

t alien  out 1-50 

Screenings S5 

(Special  order  Texas  fuel  admimstrator.) 

Utah 

S2.R5 

j 

i 

$3.30 

5L.50 

2.00 

2. 2o 

1.75 

Operations  in  the  Richmond  Basin  within  Chesterfield  and 
Henrico  Counties 

3.30 

3.55 

3.05 

Clinch  Valley  No.  1 district,  or  “Upper  Clinch”:  coal-mining 
operations  on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  Hockman  to  Fin- 
ney. inclusive 

2.  .50 

2.75 

2.25 

Pocahontas  district  (see  West  Virginia) 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

Lee,  Wise,  and  Dickenson  Counties,  and  Russell  County  west  of 
Finnev,  on  the  Norfolk  <t  Western  Ry 

2.20 

i 2.45 

1.95 

West  Virginia: 

Pomeroy  field 

2. 35 

1 

2.  60 

2.10 

The  Upper  Potomac,  Cumberland,  and  Piedmont  fields,  com- 
prising all  coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Maryland  and  in  the 
counties  of  Mineral,  Grant,  Tucker,  and  Preston,  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia 

2.40 

2.  65 

2. 15 

Tug  River  district:  Coal  mining  operations  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.  west  of  Welch  to  Panther,  including  branches, 

except  Newhall,  Berwind,  Canebrake,  and  Hartwell 

No.  8,  or  Pittsburgh  seam,  in  Hancock,  Brooke,  Ohio,  and  Mar- 
shall Counties,  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  Jefferson, 
Harrison,  Belmont,  Carroll,  and  Monroe  (Tounties,  in  the  State 

2. 40 

2. 65 

2.15 

2. 00 

2.25 

1. 75 

Pocahontas  district:  Operations  on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry. 
and  branches  west  of  Graham,  Va.,  to  Welch,  W.  Va.,  includ- 
ing Newhall,  Berwind,  Canebrake,  Hartwell,  and  Beech  Fork 
branches;  also  operations  on  the  Virginian  Ry.  and  branches, 
west  of  Rock  to  Herndon,  W.  Va 

2.00 

2. 25 

1.75 

Kanawha  district:  Nicholas  County  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Meadow  Branch  of  the  Gauley  River;  Fayette  County  west  of 
Hawks  Nest,  on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  R.  R.  and  north  of 
Paintsville,  on  the  Virginian  R.  R.,  and  operations  in  Raleigh 
and  Boone  Counties,  on  the  watershed  of  the  Clear  Fork 
Branch  of  Coal  River;  Boone  County  north  of  Danville,  on  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  R.  R.;  Kanawha  County  south  of  Charles- 
ton, and  Lincoln  County  north  of  Gill,  on  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  R.  R.... 

2.25 

2.  50 

2.00 

New  River  district:  Fayette  Coimty  south  of  Hawks  Nest,  on 
the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  R.  R.,  and  Fayette  and  Raleigh  Coun- 
ties south  of  Paintsville,  on  the  Virginian  R.  R.,  and  Wyoming 

County  north  of  Herndon,  on  the  Virginian  R.  R 

Fairmont  district;  Monongalia,  Marion,  and  Harrison  Counties. 

2.35 

2.  60 

2.10 

2. 15 

2. 40 

1.90 

Thacker  district:  Operations  in  McDowell  County  west  of  Pan- 
ther, on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry.,  and  in  Mingo  County, 
west  along  the  Tug  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy  River,  to  William- 
son, on  the  Norfolk  & Western  Ry 

2.30 

2.55 

2.05 

Kenova  district:  Operations  on  the  watershed  of  the  Tug  Fork 
of  the  Big  Sandy  River  west  of  Williamson,  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Ry.,  and  Wajme  County 

2.30 

2.  55 

2.  05 

No.  10  district,  coal  and  coke,  and  Gauley  districts:  Taylor, 
Barbour,  Lewis,  Buckhannon,  Randolph,  Gilmer,  Braxton, 
Webster,  and  Greenbrier  Counties:  operations  in  Nicholas 
County  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Meadow  Branch  of  the  Gauley 
River,  and  the  coal  and  coke  district  in  Kanawha  and  Clay 
Counties  north  of  Charleston 

2.30 

2. 55 

2. 05 

Logan  district:  Logan  County,  and  operations  in  Boone  County 
south  of  Danville,  on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  R.  R.,  and 
Lincoln  County  south  of  Gill,  on  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  R.  R. 

2. 15 

2.40 

1.90 

^ Putnam  County 

2. 50 

2. 75 

2. 25 

♦Washington:  i 

Screened  coals— 

Bituminous — 

Kittitas  Coimty — 

Run  of  mine $3. 55 

Prepared  sizes— 

Lump  and  egg 3. 95 

Special  steam  and  gas 3. 25 

Slack 2. 50 

Subbituminous — 

Lewis  and  Thurston  Counties— 

Run  of  mine 2. 75 

Prepared  sizes— 

Lump 3. 95 

Lump  nut 3. 25 

Nut 3.00 

Slack 1.25 

1 Preparation  of  coal  rained  within  the  State  of  Washington  shall  conform  to  reports  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  State  mine  price  board,  subject  to  such  further  modifications  as  may  be  approved  by  State 
fuel  administrator. 
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W a shington — C ontinued . 

Washed  coals — 

Bituminous — 

Isattitas  County — 

Prepared  sizes 

Pierce,  King,  Lewis,  and  Skagit  Coimties — 
Prepared  sizes — 

Lmnp  nut 

Mixed  steam 

Straight  steam  and  gas 

Slack 

Subbitiun  inous — 

King  Coimty — 

Prepared  sizes— 

Lump  nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Slack 

Lewis  County- 
Prepared  sizes— 

Liunp 

Nut 

Pea 

Buckwheat 

Slack 

Wyoming 

Subbituminous— 

Egg  run 

Nut  run 


Run  of 
mine. 


Prepared  Slack  or 
sizes.  screenings. 


U.  00 


6. 00 
5. 25 
4.  80 
2.  50 


5. 00 

3. 50 
3.  25 

1.50 


3. 95 
3. 75 


3.  00 
1.50 
1.25 


$2.  65 


$3. 30 


$1.50 


2.15 

2. 00 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


The  prices  for  the  Bernice  mines  and  Spadra  field  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  as 
follows  (prices  f.  o.  b.  mines  and  nothing  to  be  added): 


District. 

Grate. 

Egg. 

Stove. 

No.  4. 

Pea. 

Buck. 

Slack. 

Bernice  

$7. 30 
6.80 

$7. 55 
6. 80 

$8. 30 

$8. 30 
7.30 

$6. 30 
4. 80 

$2.  85 

$2. 50 
2. 50 

Spadra  . ■ 

The  prices  for  all  Arkansas  anthracite  coal,  save  slack  coal,  are  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing reductions:  90  cents  in  April,  1918;  75  cents  in  May,  1918;  60  cents  in  June,  1918; 
45  cents  in  July,  1918;  30  cents  in  August,  1918;  15  cents  in  September,  1918. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 


These  prices  do  not  include  the  35-cent  allowance  for  wage  increase  under  the 
President’s  order  of  December  5,  1917. 


Grade. 

Presi- 

dent’s 

prices. 

Modifi- 
cations 
of  U.  S. 
Fuel  ad- 
minis- 
trator. 

White  ash: 

Broken 

$4.55 

4.45 

4.70 

4.80 

4.00 

4.75 

4.65 

4.90 

4.90 

4.10 

5.00 
4.90 
5.30 
5.30 
4.35 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

$3.40 

Red  ash: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stove 

Chestnut 

Pea 

3.50 

Lykens  Valley: 

Broken 

Egg 

Stnvft 

Chestnut  

Pea 

3.75 
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Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not  specified  in  paragraph  4 of  the  President’s 
order  of  23  August,  1917  (railroad  companies)  shall  not  sell  the  various  grades  and  sizes 
of  anthracite  coal  at  prices  that  exceed  by  more  than  75  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds 
free  on  board  cars  at  the  mines  the  prices  enumerated  in  paragraph  5:  Provided,  That 
any  producer  of  anthracite  coal  who  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreening  it  at  Atlantic 
or  Lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water  may  increase  the  price  thereof  by  not  more 
than  5 cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

To  these  prices  there  may  be  added  35  cents  per  ton  on  all  coal  shipped  from  the 
mines  on  and  after  December  1,  1917,  this  35  cents  being  allowed  to  compensate  the 
operators  for  the  increase  in  wages  granted  to  the  mine  workers  effective  December 
1,  1917. 


Exhibit  B. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL  PRICES  ABD  JOBBERS’  MARGINS. 

The  following  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  intrastate,  interstate,  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  the  prices  and  margins  referred  to  herein  shall  be  in 
force  pending  further  investigation  or  determination  thereof  by  the  President: 

jobbers’  margins. 

1.  A coal  jobber  is  defined  as  a person  (or  other  agency)  who  purchases  and  resells 
coal  to  coal  dealers  or  to  consumers  without  physically  handling  it  on,  over,  or  through 
his  own  vehicle,  dock,  trestle,  or  yard. 

2.  For  the  buying  and  selling  of  bituminous  coal  a jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  pur- 
chase price  a gross  margin  in  excess  of  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  nor  shall  the 
combined  gross  margins  of  any  number  of  jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a given  shipment 
or  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  exceed  15  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

3.  For  buying  and  selling  anthracite  coal  a jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase 
price  a gross  margin  in  excess  of  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  delivery  of 
such  coal  is  to  be  effected  at  or  east  of  Buffalo.  For  buying  and  selling  anthracite 
coal  for  delivery  west  of  Buffalo,  a jobber  shall  not  add  to  his  purchase  price  a gross 
margin  in  excess  of  30  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  combined  gross  margins 
of  any  number  of  jobbers  who  buy  and  sell  a given  shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite 
coal  for  delivery  at  or  east  of  Buffalo  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds , 
nor  shall  such  combined  margins  exceed  30  cents  per  ton, of  2,240  pounds  for  the  de- 
livery of  anthracite  coal  west  of  Buffalo;  provided  that  a jobber’s  gross  margin  realized 
on  a given  shipment  or  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  increased  by  not  more 
than  5 cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  when  the  jobber  incurs  the  expense  of  rescreening 
it  at  Atlantic  or  lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water. 

4.  Effective  September  1,  1917,  the  maximum  prices  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  free 
on  board  cars  at  the  mines  for  the  grades  and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  hereinafter  speci- 
fied shall  not  exceed  the  prices  indicated  in  paragraph  5 when  such  coal  is  produced 
and  sold  by  the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Coal  & Iron  Co.,  Lehigh  Coal  & Kavigation 
Co.,  Lehigh  & Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Hudson  Coal  Co.,  Delaware  & Hudson  Co., 
Scranton  Coal  Co.,  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Coxe  Bros.  & Co.,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co., 
Hillside  Coal  & Iron  Co.,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  Railroad  Co.,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  & Western  Coal  Co.,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Susquehanna  Collieries  Co., 
Lytle  Coal  Co.,  or  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Co. 

5.  The  grades  and  sizes  for  which  the  maximum  prices  are  specified  are  as  follows: 
VTiite  ash  anthracite  coal  of  the  grade  that  between  January  1,  1915,  and  January  1, 
1917,  was  uniformly  sold  and  recognized  in  the  coal  trade  as  coal  of  white-ash  grade; 
red  ash  anthracite  coal  of  the  grade  that  between  January  1,  1915,  and  January  1,  1917, 
was  uniformly  sold  and  recognized  in  the  trade  as  coal  of  red-ash  grade;  and  Lykens 
Valley  anthracite  coal  that  is  mined  exclusively  from  the  Lykens  Valley  seams  and 
of  the  grade  that  between  January  1,  1915,  and  January  1,  1917,  was  uniformly  sold 
and  recognized  in  the  coal  trade  as  coal  of  Lykens  Valley  grade. 


White-ash  grade: 

Broken S4.  55 

Egg 4.45 

Stove 4.  70 

Chestnut 4.  80 

Pea 4.  00 
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Red-ash  grade: 

Broken |4.  75 

Egg 4.  65 

Stove 4.  90' 

Chestnut 4.  90 

Pea 4. 10 

Lykens  Valley  grade: 

Broken 5.00 

Egg 4.  90 

Stove 5.  30 

Chestnut 5.  30 

Pea 4.  35 


6.  Producers  of  anthracite  coal  who  are  not  specified  in  paragraph  4 shall  not  sell 
the  various  grades  and  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  at  prices  that  exceed  by  more  than  75 
cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  free  on  board  cars  at  the  mines  the  prices  enumerated 
in  paragaraph  5:  Provided,  That  any  producer  of  anthracite  coal  who  incurs  the  ex- 
pense of  rescreening  it  at  Atlantic  or  Lake  ports  for  transshipment  by  water  may 
increase  the  price  thereof  by  not  more  than  5 cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

7.  Producers  of  anthracite  coal  specified  in  paragraph  4 of  these  regulations  shall  not 
sell  anthracite  coal  to  producers  of  anthracite  coal  not  specified  in  paragraph  4. 

8.  Dealers  and  selling  agents  shall  not  sell  coal  produced  by  the  producers  included 
in  paragraph  4 on  the  basis  of  the  prices  fixed  at  the  mines  for  coal  produced  by  pro- 
ducers not  specified  in  said  paragraph. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  White  House,  August  23,  1917 . 


Exhibit  C. 

relative  to  the  fuel  administration  and  licenses  for  certain  classes  of 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  COAL  AND  COKE. 

Whereas,  under  and  by  xirtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  act  to  provide 
further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  con- 
serving the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and  fuel,’’ 
approved  by  the  President  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1917,  it  is  provided  among 
other  things  as  follows: 

“That  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a state  of  war,  it  is  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  defense,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution, and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and 
natural  gas,  and  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements, 
machinery,  and  equipment  required  for  the  actual  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and 
fuel,  hereafter  in  this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity, 
monopolization,  hoarding,  injurious  speculation,  manipulations,  and  private  controls 
affecting  such  supply,  distribution,  and  movement;  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
governmental  control  of  such  necessaries  during  the  war.  For  such  purposes  the 
instrumentahties,  means,  methods,  powers,  authorities,  duties,  obligations,  and 
proliibitions  hereinafter  set  forth  are  created,  estabhshed,  conferred,  and  prescribed. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders  as  are 
essential  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tliis  act.” 

And  whereas,  it  is  further  provided  in  said  act  as  follows: 

“That  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  essential  to' license 
the  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries,  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  publicly  so  announce, 
no  person  shall  after  a date  fixed  in  the  announcement,  engage  in  or  carry  on  such 
business  specified  in  the  announcement  of  importation,  manifi'acture,  storage,  mining, 
or  distribution  of  any  necessaries  as  set  forth  in  such  announcement,  unless  he  shall 
secure  and  hold  a license  issued  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  issue  such  licenses  and  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  licenses  and 
requii'ements  for  systems  of  accounts  and  auditing  of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  licensees, 
submission  of  reports  by  them  with  or  without  oath  or  affirmation,  and  the  entry  and 
inspection  by  the  President’s  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  places  of  business  of 
licensees.” 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  in  said  act,  as  follows: 

“That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
empowered,  whenever  and  wherever  in  his  judgment  necessary  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  fix  the  price  of  coal  and  coke,  wherever  and  whenever  sold, 
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either  by  producer  or  dealer,  to  establish  rules  for  the  regulation  of  and  to  regulate 
the  method  of  production,  sale,  shipment,  distribution,  apportionment,  or  storage 
thereof  among  dealers  and  consumers,  domestic  or  foreign.” 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  in  said  act,  as  follows : 

“That  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements,  to  create  and  use  any  agency  or 
agencies.” 

And  whereas  the  President  has  heretofore  designated  and  appointed  Harry  A. 
Garfield  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  said  act,  relating  to  fuel,  and  has  directed  that:  “Said  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator shall  supervise,  direct,  and  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  the 
powers  and  authority  therein  given  to  the  President  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  fuel 
as  set  forth  in  said  act,  and  to  any  and  all  practices,  procedure,  and  regulations 
authorized  under  the  provisions  of  said  act  applicable  to  fuel,  including  the  issu- 
ance, regulation,  and  revocation  under  the  name  of  said  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator of  licenses  under  said  act,”  and  has  authorized  said  Fuel  Administrator 
to  employ  such  assistants  and  subordinates  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed 
by  him  necessary,  said  Fuel  Administrator  and  such  assistants  and  subordinates 
together  constituting  the  governmental  organization  called  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration. 

And  whereas  it  is  essential  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  proAusions  of  said  act, 
and  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  certain  necessaries  hereafter  in  this  proclamation  specified, 
that  the  license  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by  said  act  be  at  this  time  exer- 
cised to  the  extent  hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  said  act  of  Congress,  hereby  find  and  deter- 
mine and  by  this  proclamation  do  announce  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  carry  into 
effect  the  purposes  of  said  act,  to  license  certain  classes  of  distributors  of  coal  and 
coke  to  the  extent  hereinafter  provided : 

All  persons,  firms,  corporations  and  associations  (except  those  specifically  exempted 
by  said  act  of  Confess,  producers  and  miners  of  coal  and  manufacturers  of  coke, 
distributing  exclusively  their  own  product,  and  retail  dealers,  as  defined  in  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administrator’s  Order  of  October  1,  1917,  Publication  No.  7) 
engaged  in  the  business  of  distributing  coal  or  coke  as  jobber,  broker,  selling  agent, 
purchasing  agent,  wholesaler,  or  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  are  hereby  required 
to  secure  a license  on  or  before  April  1,  1918,  which  license  will  be  issued  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  business,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administrator  acting  by  \drtue  of  the  authority  heretofore  as  aforesaid,  or  herby 
delegated  to  him  by  the  President. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  shall  super\ise,  direct,  and  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  the  powers  and  authority  thereby  given  to  the  President, 
as  the  same  applies  to  coal,  coke,  and  other  fuel,  and  to  any  and  all  practices,  procedure, 
and  regulations  authorized  or  required  under  the  pro\isions  of  said  act,  including 
issuance,  regulation,  and  revocation,  in  the  name  of  said  Fuel  Administrator,  of  licenses 
under  said  act,  and  in  this  behalf  he  shall  also  do  and  perform  such  other  acts  and 
things  as  may  be  authorized  or  required  of  him  from  time  to  time  by  direction  of  the 
President,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President 
from  time  to  time . 

For  all  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  may  make  use 
of  the  said  governmental  organization  called  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

Application  for  licenses  may  be  made  to  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator, 
Washington,  U.  C.,  upon  forms  prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 

Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association,  other  than  those  hereinbefore  excepted, 
who,  without  a license,  issued  pursuant  to  this  proclamation,  or  whose  license  shall 
have  been  revoked,  knowingly  engages  in  or  carries  on,  after  the  date  aforesaid,  any 
business  for  which  a license  is  required  under  this  proclamation,  will  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  said  act  of  Congress. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  15th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1918,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-second. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  the  President: 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State. 
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UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  SALARY  SCHEDULES. 


The  following  schedules  will  govern  salaries  in  the  respective  positions  indicated* 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  appointments,  whether  permanent  or  temporary* 
will  be  made  at  the  minimum  rate,  and  advancement  may  be  made  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  applicable. 

Persons  may  be  appointed  to  positions  in  any  grade  at  a rate  above  the  minimum, 
but  in  all  such  cases  a written  memorandum,  stating  the  reasons  for  deviating  from 
the  regular  schedule,  signed  by  the  head  of  the  Personnel  Section  and  approved  by 
the  business  manager,  must  be  filed  with  the  application.  Advancements  within 
grades  are  not  automatic,  but  in  all  cases  shall  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  each 
employee,  in  addition  to  seniority  as  stated  in  the  schedule. 


MESSENGERS. 

Salary  rate  C $30 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  two  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 35 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  three  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B). 40 

Salary  rate  AA  (at  least  three  months’  exceptionally  good  service  in  rate  A). . 45 


JUNIOR  CLERKS. 

Incumbents  of  those  positions  perform  pnder  supervision  the  simpler  clerical 
routines. 

Examples:  Operating  addressograph ; operating  multigraph;  operating  mimeo- 
graph; performing  the  more  important  messenger  service. 


Salary  rate  C $50 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  two  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 55 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  three  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 60 

Salary  rate  AA  (at  least  four  months’  exceptionally  good  service  in  rate  A) 65 


CLERKS. 


r 


These  positions  require  intelligence,  skill,  and  accuracy,  and  familiarity  with 
office  routine  and  filing  systems. 

Examples:  File  clerk;  statistical  clerk. 


Salary  rate  D $70 

Salary  rate  C (at  least  three  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 80 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  four  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 90 

Salary  rare  A (at  least  six  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 100 

Salary  rate  AA,  specialized  important  work  (at  least  six  months’  exceptionally 
good  service  in  rate  A) 110 


Note. — No  salary  shall  be  advanced  beyond  rate  0,  except  after  an  individual 
appraisal  by  the  personnel  section,  indicating  that  the  rate  requested  does  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  service  to  be  performed. 


SENIOR  CLERKS. 


These  positions  require  administrative  ability,  independent  judgment,  responsi- 


bility, and  initiative. 

Salary  rate  C ^ $125 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  six  months  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 135 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  six  months  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 150 


TYPISTS. 

These  positions  require  tabulations  and  typing  reports  and  rnemoranda  from  pre- 
pared manuscripts,  A minimum  speed  of  30  words  per  minute  is  required. 


Salary  rate  C ; |70 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  three  months  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 80 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  four  months  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 90 
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STENOGRAPHERS. 


These  positions  require  the  performance  of  ordinary  stenographic  work  and  such 
other  related  work  as  may  be  assigned. 

Salary  rate  B S90 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  tliree  months  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 100 

Salary  rate  A A with  capacity  for  rapid  dictation  (at  least  four  months  satisfactory 

service  in  rate  A) 110 

Note.— No  salary  shall  be  advanced  beyond  rate  A,  except  after  an  individual 
appraisal  by  the  Personnel  Section,  indicating  that  the  rate  requested  does  not  exceed 
the  value  of  services  to  be  performed. 


SECRETARIAL  STENOGRAPHERS. 

These  positions  require  the  use  of  independent  judgment  and  initiative.  Incumbents 
act  as  personal  agents  to  executive  officials,  collect  and  interpret  information  as  a 
basis  for  executives’  action,  meet  visitors,  give  information,  conduct  correspondence. 


and  do  stenographic  work. 

Salary  rate  C §110 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  four  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 120 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  six  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 125 

TELEPHONE  OPERATORS. 

Salary  rate  C 60 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  three  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 65 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  six  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 70 

CHIEF  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR. 

Salary  rate  C : 75 

Salary  rate  B (at  least  six  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 85 


Note. — In  filUng  vacancies  in  position  of  chief  operator,  promotion  should  be  made 
so  far  as  practicable  from  among  telephone  operators  where  this  is  justified  by  length 
and  efficiency  of  service. 


WATCHMAN . 

Salary  rate  B $60 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  six  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  C) 65 


LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  WATCH. 

The  lieutenants  are  directly  responsible  for  the  watch  during  the  periods  to  which 
they  are  respectively  assigned. 

Salary  rate §75 


CAPTAIN  OF  THE  WATCH. 

The  captain,  under  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building,  has  com- 
mand, supervision,  and  assignment  of  all  watchmen. 

Salary  rate $85 

Note. — In  filling  vacancies  in  positions  of  captains  and  lieutenants  promotion 
should  be  made  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  next  lower  grade,  when  this  is  justified 
by  length  and  efficiency  of  service. 


PORTERS. 

Salary  rate §60 

CHAUFFEURS. 

Salary  rate  B 65 

Salary  rate  A (at  least  two  months’  satisfactory  service  in  rate  B) 70 
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Exhibit  E. 

FIELD  OF  OPERATION  AND  DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CHARGE. 

District  No.  1. — Alabama,  Holmes,  E.  A. 

District  No.  2. — Big  Sandy  and  Elkliorn  fields,  Roehring,  C.  M. 

District  No.  3. — Central  Pennsylvania  district,  Cameron,  J.  P.  Assistants,  Lloys, 
John,  jr.,  Pinn,  Samuel  A.,  Scott,  Harry  B. 

District  No.  4. — Cumberland,  Piedmont,  and  Upper  Potomac  fields,  Brydon, 
John  C.  Assistants,  Carl,  D.  M.,  Cover,  J.  M.,  Magee,  J.  Howard. 

District  No.  5. — Eastern  and  central  Ohio  and  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  Hurd, 
D.  F. 

District  No.  6. — Fairmont-Clarksburg  field,  Lawson,  D.  R. 

District  No.  7. — Greensburg,  Ligonier,  and  Latrobe  field,  Huff,  Julian  B.  Assist- 
ant, Byers,  W.  L. 

District  No.  8. — Harlan  field  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Clayton,  E.  R. 

District  No.  9. — Hazard  field.  Herd,  R.  A. 

District  No.  10. — High  Volatile  Southern,  West  Virginia,  Land,  A.  H. 

District  No.  11. — Illinois  and  Indiana,  Honnold,  Dr.  F.  C. 

District  No.  HA. — Illinois.  Assistants,  Carty,  T.  R.,  Fenelon,  J.  A.,  Greenlaw, 
P.  H.,  Keiflein,  J.  L.,  Ostrom,  Charles  O.,  Scott,  0.  G. 

District  No.  IIB.. — Indiana.  Assistants,  Fletcher,  C.  J.,  Hall,  C.  G.,  Little,  H.  W., 
Waffles,  Jonas,  Wardlaw,  Eugene. 

District  No.  12. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  Taylor,  H.  N. 
Assistants,  (a)  Iowa,  Cushing,  D.  F.;  (6)  Missouri  and  Kansas,  Markham,  C.  H.;  (c) 
Oklahoma,  Hinton,  J.  W.;  (d)  Arkansas,  Puterbaugh,  J.  G.;  (e)  Texas,  John,  W.  H. 

District  No.  13. — Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  coal  docks,  Groverman,  W.  H. 

District  No.  14.- — Michigan,  Fancher,  Arthur  N. 

District  No.  15.- — New  River  and  Winding  Gulf  fields,  Zimmerman,  W.  R.  J. 

District  No.  16.^ — Pittsburgh  proper,  Gardiner,  R.  W. 

District  No.  17. — Southern  Ohio,  McKinney,  W.  D. 

District  No.  18. — Southwestern  Virginia,  Kilgore,  G.  D. 

District  No.  19. — Tug  River  and  Pocahontas  fields.  West  Virginia,  and  Clinch 
Valley  and  anthracite  fields  in  Virginia,  Howe,  E.  J. 

District  No.  20. — ^Western  Kentucky,  Reed,  C.  E. 

District  No.  21. — Western  Pennsylvania,  north  of  Pittsburgh,  Reimann,  F.  B. 


Exhibit  G. — Federal  fuel  administrators. 


state. 

Name  and  address. 

State. 

Name  and  address. 

Alabama.  . 

S.  P.  Kennedy,  Anniston,  Ala. 

Louisiana . 

John  G.  O’Kelley,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Charles  M.  Sharmon,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Maine 

J.  C.  Hamlen,  Portland,  Me. 

Maryland 

Ferdinand  A.  Meyer,  Balti- 

Arkansas  

H.  C.  Couch,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

more,  Md. 

California 

Albert  E.  Schwabacher,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Massachusetts 

James  J.  Storrow,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Colorado 

William  J.  Galligan,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Michigan 

William  K.  Prudden,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Connecticut 

Thomas  W.  Russell,  Hartford, 
Coim. 

Minnesota i 

John  F.  McGee,  Minneapolis, 
Miim. 

Cuba 

Alfred  G.  Smith,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Mississippi 

C.  L.  Townes,  Minter  City, 
Miss. 

Delaware 

Charles  H.  Ten  Weeges,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Missouri 

Wallace  Crossley,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

District  of  Columbia 

John  L.  Weaver,  Washington, 

D.C. 

Montana 

W.  J.  Swindlehurst,  Helena, 
Mont. 

Florida 

Arthur  T.  Williams,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Nebraska 

John  L.  Kermedy,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Georgia 

Dr.  L.  G.  Hardman,  Com- 
merce, Ga. 

Nevada 

E.  H.  Walker,  Carson  City, 
Nev. 

Idaho 

Frank  R.  Gooding,  Gooding 
Idaho. 

New  England 

James  J.  Storrow,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Illinois 

John  E.  Williams,  Chicago,  111. 

New  Hampshire  — 

Charles  M.  Floyd,  Manchester, 

Indiana 

Evans  Woollen,  Indianapolis, 

N.  H. 

Ind. 

New  Jersey 

Richard  C.  Jenkinson,  New- 

Iowa  

Charles  Webster,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

New  Mexico 

ark,  N.  J. 

Kansas 

Emerson  Carey,  Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

1 New  York 

Albert  H.  Wiggin,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Kentucky 

Wiley  B.  Bryan,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

1 North  Carolina 

A.  W.  McAlister,  Greensboro, 

N.C. 

Exhibit  F. 

Su(jge^te(l  Type  of  State  Organization  and  Relations  anth  Headquarters  Organization. 


Local  and  county  committees  or  a< 
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Exhibit  G. — Federal  fuel  administrators — Continued. 


State. 

Name  and  address. 

; State. 

Name  and  address. 

North  Dakota 

I.  P.  Baker,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

1 1 

Texas 

Wiley  Blair,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Ohio . 

Homer  H.  Johnson,  Colum- 

1  Utah 

W.  W.  Armstrong,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

H.  J.  M.  Jones,  Montpelier, 

Oklahoma 

bus,  Ohio. 

P.  A.  Norris,  Ada,  Okla. 

i Vermont 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh  district. 
Rhode  Island  .. . 

Fred  J.  Holmes,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

William  Potter,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

D.  W.  Kuhn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  H.  Holmes,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

B.  B.  Gossett,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

i Vu'ginia 

i Washington 

' West  Virginia 

Vt. 

Harry  F,  Byrd,  Richmond, 
Va. 

David  WTiitcomb,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

J.  Walter  Barnes,  Fairmont, 

South  Carolina 

‘ Wisconsin 

W.  Va. 

W.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Augustine  Kendall,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

W.  G.  Bickelhaupt,  Aberdeen, 
A bak. 

W.  E.  Myer,  Nashville,  Term. 

Wyoming 

Exhibit  H. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION, 
VOLUNTEER  AND  PAID,  BOTH  AT  THE  NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  AND  IN  THE  FIELD. 


National  Headquarters: 


Paid  employees 587 

Volunteers 30 


Total 617 

Pay  roll,  monthly  rating $56,  695.  00 

State  organizations: 

Paid  employees 717 

Volunteers 2,224 


Total 2,941 

Pay  roll,  monthly  rating 62, 433.  99 

Total  paid  employees,  United  States  Fuel  Administration:  1,304. 


Pay  roll,  monthly  rating 119, 128.  99 

Total  volunteers.  United  States  Fuel  Administration:  2,254. 


Exhibit  H-1. 

Class  1. — These  gentlemen  all  serve  without  compensation  and  without  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses.  The  list  comprises  the  first  class  of  appointees: 


Name. 


Position. 


Division  or  bureau. 


Alden,  William  T 

Allen,  Grosvenor  Noyes 

Allport,  James  H ‘ 

Beecher,  Norman  B 

Calloway,  xMired  W 

Fuller,  Adeline  W.  (Mrs.) 

Garfield,  Harry  A.  (Dr.) 

Garnsey,  Cyrus,  .Tr 

Guiberson,  S.  A.,  Jr 

Haddock,  John  Com’tney 

Hope,  Walter  E 

Howes,  George  E 

Middleton,  John  A 

MoiTis,  Henry  C 

Morrow,  John  D 

Myers,  Dawd  Moffat 

Neale,  James  B 

Norris,  Robert  Van  Arsdale 


Sohcitor i 

Assistant ' 

Engineer,  United  States  Fuel  ; 
Administration. 

Counsel 

Director 

Special  assignments 

United  States  Fuel  Admimstra- 
tor. 

Assistant  United  States  Fuel 
Administrator.  i 

Director  Pipe  lanes 

Assistant 

Director 

Assistant  to  executive  secretary . 

Director,  Inland  Traffic , 

Assistant  solicitor ; 

General  director 

En.gineer j 

Anthracite  advisor ; 

Engineer,  U.  S.  F.  A I 


Law. 

Conservation. 

Price  Control. 

Oil  Di\fision. 

Bituminous  Distribution. 
States’  Organization. 


Administrative  Division. 

Oil  Diiusion. 

Anthracite  Distribution. 
States’  Orgamzation. 
Administrator’s  OflBce. 
Oil  Division. 

Law. 

Distribution. 

Conservation. 

Advisory  Staff. 

Price  Control. 
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Name. 

Position. 

Division  or  bureau. 

Noyes,  Pierpont  B 

Conservation. 
Advisory  Staff. 
Conservation. 

Oil  Division. 
Administrator’s  Ofhee. 
Advisorv  Staff. 

License  Bureau. 
Advisory  Staff. 

Do. 

Administrator’s  Office. 
Advisory  Staff. 
Distribution  Division. 

Peale, ' Rembran  dt 

Patterson,  Robert  D 

Bituminous  advisor 

Assistant 

Reqna,  Mark  1< 

General  director 

Snead,  Leonard  A 

Snider,  Girvan  A 

Swayne,  Noah  H.,  2d 

Assistant  to  Fuel  Administrator. 

Transportation  advisor 

Member 

Taylor,  Samuel  A 

Trowbridge,  Edmund  Q 

Technical  advisor 

Warren,  Bentley  W 

Whitcomb,  David 

White,  John  P 

Yerkes,  Stephen  L.i 

Chief  counsel 

Executive  secretary 

Mine  workers’  advisor 

Manager 

* Beginning  May  1,  Mr.  Yerkes  will  receive  a salary  of  $300  per  month. 


Exhibit  H-2. 

Class  2— The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  appear  in  the  following  list  comprise  the 
second  class.  All  have  received  far  larger  compensations  than  they  are  receiving 
from  the  Government  at  the  present  time,  and  all  are  capable  men  with  qualifications 
and  abilities  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  but 
who  on  account  of  financial  resources  can  not  afford  to  serve  without  some  compensa- 
tion to  cover  their  expenses  while  in  Washington. 

Agnew,  Samuel  P.,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Division: 

Was  connected  with  railway  company  from  1898  to  1899;  17  years’  clerical  experience 
in  Government  service,  from  1900  to  1917 ; thoroughly  familiar  with  office  routine  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  coal  market. 

Austin,  Carroll  F.,  $200  per  month;  assistant  to  director  of  Conservation  Bureau: 

Was  for  three  years  manager  of  the  sales  office  and  for  three  years  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Oneida  Community  (Ltd.),  a $7,000,000  corporation.  Was  also  for  14  years 
executive  stenographer  with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Blauvelt,  Warren  S.,  $200  per  month;  director  of  Coke  Bureau: 

Was  connected  with  the  Semet-Solvay  Co.,  a large  by-product  oven  operator,  for 
about  15  years.  He  had  charge  of  their  by-product  coke  plant  at  Detroit.  He  left 
the  Semet-Solvay  Co.  and,  with  Mr.  Steere  and  several  others,  formed  the  Steere 
En^neering  Co.,  with  which  company  Mr.  Blauvelt  acted  as  consulting  engineer. 
He  is  an  authority  on  natural  and  producer  gas,  having  spent  a great  deal  of  his  time 
in  this  field,  and  he  is  also  an  authority  on  by-product  coke  business. 

Bourget,  F.  E.,  $300  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Division: 

Was  connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in  the  export  and  import  depart- 
ment, being  promoted  to  the  office  of  traffic  manager  in  the  capacity  of  private  secre- 
tary to  the  coal  and  traffic  manager.  While  in  the  employ  of  said  railway  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  chief  file  clerk  in  freight  traffic  manager’s  office.  Was  assistant  secre- 
tary to  freight  traffic  manager.  Entered  the  wholesale  coal  business  as  city  salesman. 
Later  entered  the  service  of  the  Big  Four  Railway  in  the  capacity  of  chief  clerk  in 
the  coal  and  coke  department. 

Butler,  Harry  F.,  $200  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division; 

Entered  the  wholesale  coal  and  coke  business  and  was  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  salesman,  covering  a period  of  five  years,  and  was  district  manager  five  years  PittSf 
burgh  Coal  Co.  Then  entered  the  services  of  the  United  States  Steel  Furniture  Co. 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  general  manager,  and  remained  at-this  post  for  two  years. 
From  there  he  was  employed  as  general  manager  by  the  Central  Coal  & Coke  Co. 

Clapp,  L.  R.,  $210  per  month;  mining  engineer  and  assistant.  Conservation  Bureau: 

Graduate  of  the  Columbia  UnHersity  School  of  Mines  and  received  a degree  of 
metallurgical  engineer.  He  has  had  10  years’  experience  in  mining  plants  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  United  States;  8 years  with  the  American  Smelting  & Refining  Co.  as 
a chemist  and  engineer. 

Cox,  Thomas,  $350  per  month;  office  manager  and  statistician.  Oil  Division: 

An  expert  consulting  engineer,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  oil  business.  Stat- 
istician and  oil  expert.  For  three  years  consulting  engineer  with  the  Gerro  de  Pasco 
Mining  Co.  For  two  years  superintendent  of  Nevada  Petroleum  Co.  Acted  as  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  appraisement  of  some  200  oil  companies  for  the  Independent  Oil 
Producers’  Agency. 

Elwell,  Leroy  N.,  $225  per  month;  manager  of  Financial  Accounting  and  Supply 
Section: 
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Five  years  teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  Vdiarton  School  of  Commerce,  Finance,  and 
Accounting  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Instructor  in  law,  accounting,  and 
transportation.  Two  years  executive  secretary  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Alumni  Ser^^.ce 
Association  of  PMladelphia.  Five  years’  intensive  training  with  Philadelphia  attor- 
neys. Considerable  accounting  and  clerical  experience  and  C.  P.  A.  work.  Gradu- 
ate from  Wharton  School  and  Law  School;  also  took  gi'aduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Evans,  Albert  E.,  $200  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division: 

Had  considerable  experience  in  handling  correspondence  in  various  offices,  and 
during  the  past  seven  or  eight  months  previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Fuel 
Administration  had  been  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Coke  Co.  in  Pittsburgh, 
Has  traveled  through  the  coal  regions  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
locations  of  the  various  operations. 

Foedisch,  George  C.,  $200  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division: 

For  the  past  11  years  has  been  in  charge  of  bituminous  coal  sales  for  the  firm  of 
Vffiitney  & Kemmerer,  Philadelphia,  and  is  in  personal  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
some  six  or  seven  million  tons  yearly.  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  eastern  coal  dis- 
tricts, including  the  distribution  and  transportation  relating  to  same. 

Grant,  W.  J.,  $200  per  month:  assistant.  Distribution  Dhdsion: 

Experience  covers  a wide  period  with  transportation  departments  of  the  railroad. 
After  leaAung  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  B.  & 0.  Railroad  Cos.  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Southern  Railway,  holding  a position  with  this  company 
for  the  past  18  years.  Was  also  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, where  the  work  embraced  the  supervision  over  coal,  car  distribution,  and  mine 
statistics. 

Hartland,  Eugene  F.,  $300  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  DUision: 

Has  been  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal  business  since  1902  in  the  capacity  of 
treasurer  and  sales  manager  with  the  following  companies:  Western  Pennsylvania 
Fuel  Co.,  Kilbuck  Coal  Co.,  Commonwealth  Fuel  Co.,  all  of  Pittsbm’gh. 

Herman,  Frank  J.,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Coke  Bureau: 

Has  had  several  years  experience  in  the  coke  business  and  has  acquired  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  work  required  in  the  Coke  Section.  Has  a large  acquain- 
rance  with  producers  of  and  dealers  in  metallurgical  coke  and  also  with  coke  con- 
sumers. 

Hyde,  William  A,,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Division: 

For  the  past  two  years  has  been  assistant  treasiuer  and  manager  of  Edward  R. 
Pusey  Co.,  and  prior  to  that  time  was  connected  with  the  sales  and  distribution  de- 
partments of  Charles  Warner  Co.,  and  Diamond  Ice  & Coal  Co. 

Johnstone,  Eldred,  $200  per  month;  manager  of  Communications  Section: 

Was  executive  secretaiy  New  York  City  committee  Woman’s  Suffrage  Party. 
Supervised  stenographic  department,  Yale  Business  School,  New  Haven,  Conn,  Holds 
Connecticut  public-school  teacher’s  certificate,  Columbia  University  certificate  for 
com'ses  in  journalism  and  advertising.  Member  of  firm  conducting  publicity  bureau 
in  New  York  City. 

Knight,  J.  0.,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Dhdsion. 

Has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  in  the  wholesale  trade  to  the  retail  dealers  and  manufactming  plants  for 
the  past  10  years. 

McDonald,  William  L.,  $165  per  month;  assistant  sohcitor.  Contract  Section. 

Had  general  practice  in  all  State  and  Federal  Coiuts.  Member  Texas,  New  York 
and  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Bars.  Practices  17  years  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  New  York 
City. 

Montgomeiy,  Morris  W.,  $200  per  month; 'assistant,  Conser^^ation  Bm'eau. 

Graduated  from  University  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  Agricultm'al  College. 
Manager  of  general  sales  and  advertising  in  the  Gas  Power  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich. 
Philbin,  J.  Harry,  $300  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division. 

For  six  year's  was  pui’chasing  agent  of  Campbell  & Fell  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  iron 
founders,  shipbuilders,  etc.,  for  six  years  was  with  W.  K.  Niver  Coal  Co.,  New  York 
City,  as  general  auditor;  for  fom’  years  was  employed  by  Harry  A.  Munn  Coal  Co., 
New  York  City,  as  sales  manager;  for  five  years  was  with  Baltimore  Gas  Light  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  electrical  engineer;  has  been  with  Howard  Refractories  Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  manufacturers  of  fire  brick  for  one  year,  at  that  time  being  president  of 
said  company. 

Pullman,  F.  Cooper,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Division: 

Was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Pullman  & Stevens,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  jobbers 
of  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  coal.  Has  been  in  the  coal  business  for  15  years. 
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Saj^e,  Howard  C.,  $200  per  month;  assistant,  Conservation  Bureau: 

Is  in  charge  of  the  aavertising  department  of  the  Conservation  Division.  Was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Frank  Presby  Co.,  and  Sherman  & Bryan,  two  adver- 
tising agencies  in  New  York  City.  Last  February  he  left  the  latter  to  volunteer 
with  the  American  Ambulance  Corps  in  France,  where  he  completed  an  enlistment 
of  six  months. 

Sheffield,  C.  C.,  $200  per  month;  director.  Oil  Distribution  Bureau: 

Was,  prior  to  connection  with  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  general  manager 
of  Union  Oil  Co.,  of  California. 

Stenson,  Robert,  $165  per  month;  manager,  Personnel  Section: 

For  four  years  prior  to  connection  witJti  the  Fuel  Administration  was  with  Coun- 
selman  & Co.,  investment  bankers  in  Chicago,  111.,  as  salesmpn,  statistician,  and 
assistant  office  manager. 

Stuart,  Charles  E.,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Conservation  Bureau: 

Is  ? consulting  engineer  by  profession  and  has  received  a commercial  and  engineer- 
ing training  at  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & Manufacturing  Co.,  and  held  responsible 
positions  for  several  years  rvitli  that  company.  He  has  also  acted  in  consulting 
capacity  in  utility  interests,  including  power  and  lighting  property  and  electric 
railway  interests,  and  has  specialized  in  the  investigation  and  testing  of  properties 
for  waste  and  leakage. 

St.  Clair,  Guy  N.,  $200  per  month;  assistant.  Legal  Bureau: 

Has  been  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  important 
coal  companies,  producing  about  three  million  tons  of  coal. 

Suter,  Jesse  C.,  $250  per  month;  assistant.  Distribution  Division: 

Was  formerly  secretary  of  the  Coal  Merchants  Association,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  also  secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Atlantic  States  Retail  Coal 
Merchants  Association.  Is  distributor  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Symmes,  William  B.,  jr.,  $200  per  month;  solicitor.  Law  Bureau. 

Was  graduated  from  Columbia  College,  and  from  the  Law  School  of  Columbia 
University  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  been  practicing  law  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Davis,  Symmes  & Schreiber, 
New  York  City. 

Throop,  Benjamin  B.,  $200  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division: 

For  the  last  18  years  held  various  positions  of  importance  with  iron  and  railroad 
companies. 

Silsbee,  Frank  J , $200  per  month;  chief  statistician.  Oil  Bureau: 

Was  chief  statistician  for  the  Independent  Oil  Producers  Agencies  of  California, 
Texas  Co.,  and  the  Oil  Investors’  Journal.  Also  was  the  publisher  of  the  Pacific 
Petroleum  Record. 

Parker,  Herbert  G.,  $250  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Division: 

Has  been  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  coal  for  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  since  their 
organization,  or  for  the  past  18  years. 

Neely,  Robert  S.,  $200  per  month;  business  manager. 

At  present  assistant  manager  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Long  Island  City.  Has  had  about 
20  years  experience  in  office  and  sales  management.  Prior  to  this  was  with  the  Mich- 
igan Sugar  Co.  and  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  also,  organizer  of  Gleaner  Farmer 
Organization  of  Michigan. 

Dyment,  Colvin  V.,  $200,  per  month;  assistant.  State  Organization  Bureau: 

Was  director  of  journalism.  University  of  Washington,  and  prior  to  that  director  of 
journalism.  University  of  Oregon.  Newspaper  editor,  city  editor,  and  manager  of 
western  papers. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  also  in  the  second  class,  but  are  receiving  less  than 
$1,800  yearly  as  expense  money: 

Monthly  salary. 


A.  K.  Morris,  assistant.  Distribution  Division $125 

Clarence  V.  Hemstreet,  system  expert,  business  manager’s  office 150 

Harry  G.  Starr,  property  officer. _ 125 

James  B.  Beardslee,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

John  S.  Burrows,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

Russell  Hastings,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

Philip  M.  Riefkin,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 150 

William  H.  Warren,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

Clifford  L.  Wakeman,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

A.  S.  Learoyd,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

Clarence  W.  White,  assistant.  Distribution  Division - 125 

Alton  L.  Boehn,  assistant.  Distribution  Division 125 

Henry  R.  Bacon,  assistant  solicitor.  License  Section 125 

Leo.  J.  Warwick,  assistant  solicitor.  Contract  Section 125 
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Monthly  salary. 


Joseph  F.  Mulqueen,  jr.,  assistant  solicitor,  Contract  Section $125 

Janies  P.  Roberts,  assistant  solicitor,  License  Section 125 

John  A,  Brokaw,  assistant,  Conservation  Bureau 125 

Burton  L.  Dunn,  advisor,  Conservation  Bureau 125 

Edward  H.  Jones,  assistant.  Conservation  Bureau 150 

Clarence  Renshaw,  assistant.  Conservation  Bureau 125 


Exhibit  H-3. 

Class  3. — The  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  appear  in  the  following  list  comprise  the 
list  of  salaried  employees  not  of  class  2,  recei\dng  over  $1,800  a year: 

Alexander,  Thomas  M.,  salary  $250  per  month;  writer.  Educational  Bureau: 

Writer  and  editor  in  charge  of  conservation  education  in  the  Public  Information 
Section.  Is  a newspaper  reporter  and  editor  of  long  experience.  He  has  done  news- 
paper work  in  Alabama,  Washington,  D.  C.,  New  York,  and  London.  He  was  a war 
correspondent  dming  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  has  been  commercial  and 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Jommal  of  Commerce  and  has  done  financial  reporting 
for  other  New  York  papers.  He  was  connected  with  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee  of  the  campaign  of  1916. 

Atkins,  Walter  H.,  salary  $200  per  month;  editor.  Educational  Bureau: 

Is  an  editor  for  the  Public  Information  Section.  Was  formerly  employed  by  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  International  News  Ser\-ice.  Is  an  editor  of  extended 
experience,  and  was  for  years  wire  editor  with  the  Associated  Press. 

Beck,  Herbert  A.,  salary  $230  per  month;  speaker.  Conservation  Bureau: 

Enlisted  August  13,  1914,  and  went  to  France,  February  7,  1915,  with  First  Bat- 
talion, Canadian  Division.  Since  his  return  he  has  been  speaking  in  the  interest  of 
Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan.  Is  now  speaking  for  the  Conservation  Division. 
Bradley,  Andrew  Y.,  salary  S200  per  month;  assistant.  Educational  Bureau. 
Member  of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Herald.  General 
literary  work. 

Conner,  McGill,  salary  $175  per  month;  accountant,  Disbm’sing  Office. 

Has  been  in  Government  offices  for  about  13  years,  and  recently  in  the  Disbm’sing 
Office  of  the  Food  Adrninistration. 

Da\ds,  Bramwell,  salary  $200  per  month;  copy  editor.  Educational  Bureau. 

Was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  New  York  American,  New  York  Herald,  and  other 
Metropolitan  newspapers.  Also  engaged  in  building  houses,  developing  tracts  of  land 
and  selling  houses  and  plats  and  as  site  agent  in  Treasury  Department  inspecting  sites 
for  Federal  buildings. 

Cooke,  William,  salary  $250  per  month;  assistant.  Transportation  Bureau. 

Was  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  C.  and  O.  Railway,  also 
in  the  office  of  the  engineer  of  branch  lines  in  the  same  railroad.  Has  valuable  railroad 
experience. 

Crabbe,  Albert  W.,  salary  8200  per  month;  assistant.  Business  Manager’s  Bm’eau. 
Was  treasurer  of  the  A.  H.  Crabbe  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  a mercantile  establishment. 
Until  recently,  was  secretary  to  former  United  States  Senator  George  Sutherland  and 
manager  for  the  campaign  headquarters  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
Ellis,  Wayne,  salary  $333  per  month;  statistician.  Statistical  Bureau: 

Has  been  statistician  for  the  firm  of  Littleford,  James,  Ballard,  Frost,  experts  on 
rate  traffic  matters.  As  statistician  for  this  firm  he  has  for  a number  of  years  collected 
and  compiled  a vast  amount  of  statistics  on  coal  traffic  and  distribution  in  rate  cases 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has  frequently  testified  before  that 
body  on  such  matters.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  different  coal  fields, 
the  character  of  coal  produced,  the  normal  and  abnormal  routes  and  markets  of  these 
coals,  and  the  som’ces  of  statistics  required  in  this  work.  He  possesses  a large  amoimt 
of  statistical  data  that  he  has  collected  and  compiled  and  is  able  to  use  to  advantage 
in  this  work. 

Fuller,  Hector,  salary  $200  per  month;  writer.  Educational  Bureau: 

Is  in  charge  of  the  States  organization  work  in  the  Educational  Division  and  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  business  since  1886.  Served  as  a correspondent  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  in  the  Chinese  revolution.  He  has  acted  as  Sunday'  editor  and 
literary  editor  of  various  newspaper  publications  throughout  the  countr3^ 

Hopkins,  Herbert  G.,  salary  8300  per  month;  assistant.  Legal  Bureau: 

Graduate  of  Lmiversity  of  Chicago,  taking  Ph.  B.  degree.  Was  office  manager  and 
Central  Sales  Representative  for  Bornn  Panama  Hat  Co.,  New  York  City,  from 
1911  to  1913.  Also  held  various  official  capacities  under  Sales  and  Production  Dhd- 
sions  of  Thresher- Varnish  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  From  1916  to  1917  Secretary  of  Dayton 
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Advertising  Club,  and  later  chairman  of  educational  committee  of  the  Dayton  Banch 
of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and  was  manager  of  publicity  and 
assistant  to  president  and  treasurer.  Thresher- Varnish  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Kirtley,  Richard  W.,  salary  $300  per  month;  secretary  and  assistant  to  L.  A.  Snead: 
Private  and  public  school  education.  In  1900  commenced  to  work  with  Chesapeake 
& Ohio  Railway  Co.,  in  freight  claim  office,  as  stenographer,  reconsignment  clerk,  etc 
In  1902  transferred  to  maintenance  and  way  department;  secretary  to  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way;  chief  clerk  to  division  engineer,  Ashland,  Ky.  In  1904  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  general  superintendent  New  River  Co.  (operating  coal 
mines);  secretary  to  general  manager;  and  purchasing  agent.  In  1907  was  car  dis- 
tributor, Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Thurmon,  W.  Va.  In  1908  appointed 
secretary  to  vice-president  and  general  counsel,  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  Co. 
McGinnis,  Daniel,  salary  |230  per  month.  Speaker  for  the  Conservation  Bureau: 
Is  an  American  boy  who  went  to  Canada  and  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Second 
Battalion.  Served  with  the  Canadians  until  he  lost  his  left  leg.  Addresses  the 
miners  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  production  of  clean  coal  and  outlining  their  part  of 
the  war. 

McIntosh,  George  C.,  salary  $250  per  month.  Writer  in  the  Educational  Bureau: 
Has  charge  of  mail  education  matter  in  the  Public  Information  Section.  Has  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  since  1886.  He  began  service  in  a printing  office,  and 
worked  as  a reporter  and  editor  continually  until  1915.  Is  particularly  qualified  for 
publicity  connected  with  coal  because  from  March,  1915,  until  October,  1917,  he 
acted  as  the  publicity  agent  of  the  West  Virginia  Coal  Association. 

Maher,  William  H.,  salary  $250  per  month;  assistant,  Distribution  Bureau: 

For  25  years  up  to  May,  1917,  was  employed  in  the  transportation  department  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railway  Co.,  the  last  10  years  as  chief  clerk  to  the  department. 
From  May,  1917,  to  November  15,  1917,  was  engaged  in  automobile  business,  serving 
as  vice  president  and  general  manager. 

Marksbury,  John  W.,  salary  $200  per  month;  writer,  Educational  Bureau: 

Began  work  on  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  in  1889,  and  has  been  in  the  news- 
paper business  ever  since.  Was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Kentucky  State  Journal 
from  1900  to  1904.  From  1906  to  1916,  he  was  with  the  Associated  Press,  resigning  in 
1916  as  manager  of  the  Ohio  States  Service. 

Martin,  Harry  M.,  salary  $165  per  month;  superintendent  of  building: 

Was  employed  as  secretary  by  the  B.  H.  Warner  Realty  Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Was  employed  by  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  individual 
ledger  accountant.  Then  started  in  business  for  himself,  real  estate,  loans,  and 
insurance. 

Neal,  Alan  D.,  salary  $200  per  month;  advertising  assistant  in  Educational  Bureau: 
Territorial  manager,  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Street  Car  Advertising  of  the  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  United  States  Treasury,  covering  second  and  third  Liberty  loans. 

Power,  William  H.,  salary  $205  per  month;  disbursing  officer  for  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration : 

Has  been  in  the  Government  service  for  14  years.  Was  auditor  in  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Was  assistant  to  disbursing  officer  in  the  Food  Administration  just  before 
his  connection  with  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Robin,  Ben.,  salary  $300  per  month;  statistician: 

Was  employed  as  a statistician  for  Jean  Paul  Muller,  traffic  expert.  Mr.  Robin’s 
specialty  has  been  coal-traffic  statistics,  the  preparation  of  rate  cases,  and  of  exhibits — 
tabular  and  graphic — for  presentation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  has  also  had  several  months’  experience  with  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the 
Railway  Board  when  it  was  first  organized  in  the  fall  of  1906.  Was  recently  employed 
for  a short  time  on  a contract  basis,  by  the  Railway  Wage  Commission  under  Secre- 
tary Lane. 

Sartwell,  E.  R.,  salary  $325  per  month;  director  of  Educational  Bureau: 

Has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  since  1906.  Was  a reporter  and  editor  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  New  York  City  before  coming  to  Washington  as  White  House  cor- 
respondent and  political  reporter  for  the  United  States  Press  Associations  in  1910. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  a Washington  correspondent  and  political  reporter  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  International  News  Service  and  has  acted  as  special 
correspondent  and  special  writer  for  various  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Scott,  Herbert  H.,  salary  $260  per  month;  speaker  for  Conservation  Bureau: 
Trooper  Scott  is  an  Anzac  who  has  served  through  some  of  the  worst  battles  of  the 
war.  Is  engaged  in  speaking  to  the  miners  and  general  public  for  the  Conservation 
Division. 

Willis,  J.  D.,  salary  $175  per  month;  manager.  Speakers’  Section; 

Has  been  secretary  to  a Senator,  Congressman,  and  temporarily  as  secretary  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  He  has  served 
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as  an  assistant  to  the  publicity  manager  of  the  former  Governor  Wilson’s  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  in  1912;  was  also  confidential  clerk  at  the  Democratic  Headquar- 
ters in  New  York  during  the  same  year. 

Mitchell,  Lawrence,  salary  $250  per  month;  assistant  business  manager: 

Was  associated  with  Smith  Advertising  Agency  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  15  years,  12 
of  which  served  as  office  manager. 

Had  wide  experience  in  publicity  business.  For  eight  years  press  agent  for  the 
Boston  Public  School  Association. 

In  charge  of  publicity  for  the  late  Edwin  S.  Draper,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
during  his  last  campaign. 

Three  years  president  of  the  Pullen-Guthro  Co.  Restaurant. 

Two  years  assistant  to  State  secretary  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  Massachu- 
setts Branch,  which  called  for  general  organization  throughout  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

National  headquarters  United  States  Fuel  Administration — Designations  and  salaries  of 
appointees  receiving  compensation. 


Designation. 

Number. 

Monthly  rate. 

Yearly  rate. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

Administration  Division,  Advisor’s  Bureau. 

Assistant 

1 

S300 

S300 

83,600 

$3,600 

Secretary 

4 

125 

500 

1,500 

6,000 

Do 

1 

110 

110 

1,320 

1,320 

Do 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Stenographer 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

2,400 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Messenger 

3 

40 

120 

480 

1,440 

Assistant 

1 

250 

250 

3,000 

3,000 

Do 

3 

125 

375 

1,500 

4, 500 

Secretary 

1 

135 

135 

1,620 

1,620 

Do 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Clerk 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

Stenographer 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

SUMMARY  OF  ADMINISTRATOR’S  DIVISION. 

- 

Assistant 

5 

925 

11,100 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

1,500 

Secretarv 

8 

970 

11,640 

Stenographer 

5 

470 

5,640 

Clerk 

1 

90 

1 080 

Messenger 

3 

120 

1,440 

1 

Total 

23 

2, 700 

32, 400 

GENERAL  OFFICE. 

Business  manager 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Assistant  business  manager 

1 

250 

250 

3,000 

3,000 

System  expert 

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

Assistant 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2, 400 

Do 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Secretarv 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Draftsman 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Clerk 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

Do 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

Junior  clerk 

1 

30 

30 

360  1 

360 

Stenographer 

1 

100 

100 

1,200  i 

1,200 

Messenger 

2 

35 

70 

420 

840 

ACCOUNTS  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION. 

t 

Head 

1 

225 

225 

2,700  ! 

2, 700 

Disbursing  officer 

1 

205 

205 

2,460  ; 

2,460 

Purchasing  officer 

1 

150 

150 

1,800  i 

1,800 

Propertv  officer 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Accountant 

1 

175 

175 

2, 100  ; 

2, 100 

Assistant 

1 

120 

120 

1,440  , 

1,440 

Junior  accountant 

1 

125 

125 

1,500  1 

1,500 

Do 

2 

100 

200 

1,200  ; 

2, 400 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Clerk 

1 

110 

110 

1,320  j 

1,320 

Do 

5 

100 

500 

1,200  1 

6, 000 
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National  headquarters  United  States  Fuel  Administration — Designations  and  salaries  of 
'appointees  receiving  compensation — Continued. 


Monthly  rate. 

Yearly  rate. 

Designation. 

Number. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

Administra-TION  Division,  Advisor’s  Bureau — 
Continued. 

ACCOUNTS  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION — continued. 

Clerk 

3 

$90 

85 

80 

$270 

$1, 080 
1,020 

$3, 240 
1,020 

Do 

1 

85 

Do 

2 

160 

960 

1,920 

1,800 

Do 

2 

75 

150 

900 

Do 

2 

70 

60 

140 

840 

1,680 

720 

Do 

1 

60 

720 

Junior  clerk 

3 

50 

150 

600 

1, 800 

2 

100 

90 

200 

1,200 

2, 400 
1,080 
960 

Do.  r 

1 

90 

1,080 

Tj^pist 

1 

80 

80 

960 

Do 

1 

75 

70 

75 

900 

900 

Do 

1 

70 

840 

840 

Messenger 

2 

40 

80 

480 

960 

Do!! 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

PERSONNEL. 

Head 

1 

165 

125 

165 

1,980 

1,500 

1,320 

900 

1,980 

1,500 

1,320 

900 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

Do 

1 

110 

110 

Clerk 

1 

75 

110 

75 

Stenographer 

1 

110 

1,320 

1,320 

900 

Typist.  .*! 

1 

75 

^ 75 

900 

Messenger 

1 

40 

F"  40 

480 

480 

CHIEF  CLERK’S  SECTION. 

Communication  branch. 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

1,320 

1,500 

1,500 

1,320 

Clerk 

1 

125 

125 

Do 

1 

110 

110 

Do 

5 

90 

450 

1,080 

960 

5, 400 

9.600 

3.600 
1,680 
1,560 

Do 

10 

80 

75 

800 

Do 

4 

300 

900 

Do 

2 

70 

140 

840 

Do 

2 

65 

130 

780 

Do 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 

Do 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Junior  clerk 

2 

60 

120 

720 

1,440 

2,400 

1,200 

1,020 

Do 

4 

50 

200 

600 

Typewriter  mechanic 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,020 

900 

Typist 

1 

85 

85 

Telephone”  operator 

1 

75 

75 

900 

Do 

5 

65 

325 

780 

3,900 

1,440 

Do 

2 

60 

120 

720 

Messenger 

1 

40 

40 

480 

480 

Do 

2 

35 

70 

420 

840 

Do 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

Stenographic  branch. 

Head 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

2,400 
1,500 
6, 000 
■ 1,500 
2,400 
1,080 
960 

Conference  reporter 

1 

125 

125 

Senior  clerk 

4 

125 

500 

Proof  reader 

1 

125 

125 

Do 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

1,080 

960 

Clerk 

1 

90 

90 

Do 

1 

80 

Do 

2 

75 

1.50 

900 

1,800 

840 

Do 

1 

70 

70 

840 

Do 

1 

65 

65 

780 

780 

Do 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Mimeograph  operator 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

840 

1,080 

Multigraph  operator 

1 

70 

70 

840 

Stenographer 

3 

100 

300 

1,200 

1,080 

780 

3,600 
2, 160 

Do 

2 

90 

180 

Do 

1 

65 

65 

780 

Typist 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

960 

1,080 

Do 

2 

80 

160 

1,920 
9,900 
6, 720 

Do 

11 

75 

825 

900 

Do 

8 

70 

560 

840 

Do 

1 

65 

65 

780 

780 

Porter 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 

Messenger 

3 

35 

105 

, 420 

1,260 
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Designation. 

Number. 

Monthly  rate. 

Yearly  rate. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

Administration  Division,  Advisor’s  Bureau— 

Continued. 

CHIEF  clerk’s  section— continued. 

Superintendent  of  building. 

Superintendent  of  building 

1 

$165 

$165 

$1,980 

$1,980 

Assistant  superintendent  of  building 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Engineer 

1 

110 

no 

1,320 

1,320 

Electrician 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Carpenter 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Mechanic 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Painter 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Lieutenant  of  watch 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1,800 

Clerk 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 

Watchman 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1,800 

Do 

13 

60 

780 

720 

9,360 

Porter 

8 

60 

480 

720 

5,760 

Do 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Charwoman  and  matron 

1 

52 

52 

624 

624 

Messenger 

1 

35 

35 

420 

420 

Forewoman 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

Charwoman 

16 

22 

352 

264 

4,224 

Messengers. 

Clerk 

1 

no 

no 

1,320 

1,320 

Stenographer 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Chauffeur 

4 

70 

280 

840 

3, 360 

Do 

3 

' 65 

195 

780 

2,340 

Driver’s  helper 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 

Messenger 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Do 

6 

35 

210 

420 

2,520 

Do 

15 

30 

450 

360 

5,400 

SUMMARY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION. 

Business  manager 

1 

200 

2,400 

Assistant  business  manager 

1 

250 

2,400 

Head 

3 

590 

3,000 

Superintendent  of  building 

1 

165 

1,980 

Assistant  superintendent  of  building 

1 

125 

1,500 

System  expert 

1 

150 

1,800 

Disbursing  officer 

1 

205 

2, 460 

Purchasing  officer 

1 

150 

1,800 

Propertv  officer 

1 

125 

1,500 

Accountant 

1 

175 

2,100 

Assistant 

3 

445 

5, 340 

Secretary 

1 

125 

1,500 

Conference  reporter 

1 

125 

1,500 

Junior  accountant 

3 

325 

3,900 

Senior  clerk 

9 

1,110 

13, 320 

Engineer 

1 

no 

1,320 

Electrician 

1 

100 

1,200 

Carpenter 

2 

185 

2, 220 

Mechanic 

2 

185 

2,220 

Painter 

1 

85 

1,020 

Draftsman 

1 

85 

1,020 

Proof  reader 

3 

325 

3, 900 

Clerk 

56 

4, 510 

54, 120 

Junior  clerks 

10 

500 

6,000 

Typewriter  mechanic 

1 

100 

1,200 

Mimeograph  operator 

1 

90 

1,080 

Multigraph  operator 

1 

70 

840 

Stenographer 

12 

11,451 

25, 020 

Typist 

28 

2,085 

25, 020 

Telephone  operator 

8 

520 

6, 240 

Messenger 

36 

1,210 

14, 520 

Lieutenant  of  watch 

2 

150 

1,800 

Chauffeur 

7 

475 

5, 900 

Driver’s  helper 

1 

60 

720 

Watchman 

15 

930 

11,160 

Porter 

10 

590 

7, 080 

Charwoman  and  matron 

1 

52 

624 

Forewoman 

1 

30 

360 

Charwoman 

16 

352 

4, 224 

Total 

246 

18, 209 

218, 508 
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Designation. 

Number. 

Monthly  rate. 

Yearly  rate. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

Administration  Division,  Advisor’s  Bureau— 
Continued. 

Educational  Division. 

Head 

1 

$325 

$325 

$3, 900 
3, 000 
2,400 
1, 800 

$3,900 
3, 000 
2,400 
1,800 
2,400 

Writer 

1 

250 

250 

Do 

1 

200 

200 

Do 

1 

150 

150 

Publicity  writer 

1 

200 

200 

2, 400 

Editor..'. 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 
2, 400 
3,000 

2,400 

2,400 

3,000 

Copy  editor 

1 

200 

200 

Askstant 

1 

250 

250 

Do 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 
2, 400 

Advertising  assistant 

1 

200 

200 

Senior  cleric 

1 

130 

130 

1,560 

1,080 

1,560 

Clerk 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

Do 

4 

80 

320 

960 

3,840 

900 

Do 

1 

75 

75 

900 

Do 

1 

70 

70 

840 

840 

Junior  clerk 

2 

50 

100 

600 

1,200 

Typist ’. 

1 

75 

75 

900 

900 

’ Do 

1 

70 

70 

840 

840 

Messenger 

3 

40 

120 

480 

1,440 

SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION. 

H ead . . . 

1 

325 

3, 900 
7, 200 
2,400 
2,400 

3 

600 

1 

200 

Editor 

1 

200 

Copy  editor 

1 

200 

2, 400 

Assistant 

2 

450 

5, 400 

Advertisinp'  assistant 

1 

200 

2,400 

Senior  clerk 

1 

130 

1,560 

Clerk 

7 

555 

6, 660 

.Junior  clerk  ' 

2 

100 

1,200 

Typist 

2 

145 

1,740 

Messen  e'er 

3 

120 

1,440 

Total 

25 

3,225 

38, 700 

Apportionment  and  Distribution  Division. 

BITUMINOUS  SECTION. 

Assistant 

3 

300 

900 

3,600 

10, 800 

Do 

3 

250 

750 

3,000 

9,000 

Do 

12 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

28,800 

Do 

1 

175 

175 

2, 100 

2, 100 

Do 

5 

125 

625 

1,500 

7,500 

Secretary...  . 

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

Do 

3 

125 

375 

1,500 

4, 500 

Do 

Do 

2 

1 

120 

90 

240 

90 

1,440 

1,080 

2, 880 
1,080 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Clerk 

1 

80 

80 

960 

960 

Do 

1 

70 

70 

840 

840 

Stenographer  

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

. 1,500 

Do 

3 

no 

330 

1,320 

3,960 

Do 

13 

100 

1,300 

1,200 

15, 600 

Typist 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Do 

1 

80 

80 

960 

960 

Do 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1,800 

Messenger 

1 

40 

40 

480 

480 

Do.  

2 

35 

70 

420 

840 

Do 

2 

30 

60 

360 

720 

STATISTICAL  SECTION. 

Head 

1 

26 

26 

312 

312 

Statistician ..  . . . 

1 

333 

333 

3,996 

3,996 

Do 

1 

300 

300 

3,600 

3,600 

Special  assistant 

2 

200 

400 

2,400 

4,800 

Assistant 

2 

200 

400 

2,400 

4,800 

Do..  ..  ..  

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Senior  clerk 

2 

125 

250 

1,500 

3,000 

Draftsman 

1 

115 

115 

1,380 

1,380 

Comptometer  operator 

1 

130 

130 

1,560 

1,560 

Do 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

2,400 
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Monthly  rate. 


Yearly  rate. 


Designation. 


Appoktionment  and  Distkibution  Division— 
Continued. 

STATISTICAL  SECTION— Continued. 

Comptometer  operator 

Do 

Clerk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Junior  clerk 

Stenographer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Typist 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Messenger 


ANTHEACITE  SECTION. 

Assistant 

Senior  clerk 

Junior  clerk 

Stenographer 

Do 

Do 


COAL  ZONE  PERMIT  BUREAU. 

Special  assistant 

Clerk 

Do 

Stenographer 

Do 

Do 

Typist 


COKE  SECTION. 


Head 

Assistant  coke  advisor. 

Assistant 

Senior  clerk 

Clerk 

Do 

Stenographer 

Do 


SUMMARY  OP  APPORTIONMENTS  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION DIVISION. 


Head 

Statistician 

Assistant  coke  advisor. 

Special  assistant 

Do 

Secretary 

Senior  clerk 

Draftsman 

Comptometer  operator. 

Clerk 

Junior  clerk 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Messenger 


Total, 


Number. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

1 

$90 

$90 

$1,080 

$1,080 

1 

80 

80 

960 

960 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

6 

80 

480 

960 

5, 760 

13 

75 

975 

900  1 

11, 700 

4 

70 

280 

840  1 

3,360 

2 

60 

120 

720  j 

1,440 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

1 

110 

no 

1,320 

1,320 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

1 

66 

66 

792 

792 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200^ 

5 

90 

450 

1,080 

5,400 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

2 

80 

160 

960 

1,920 

6 

75 

450 

900 

1 5,400 

2 

66 

132 

792 

1 1,584 

1 

40 

40 

480 

480 

2 

125 

250 

1,500 

3,000 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

2 

no 

220 

1,320 

2, 640 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

I 1,080 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

1 

80 

80 

960 

960 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

2 

90 

180 

1,080 

1 2, 160 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

1 

75 

75 

900 

900 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2, 400 

1 

150 

, 150 

1,800 

1,800 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

3 

75 

225 

900 

2,700 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

2 

226 

2,712 

2 

633 

7, 596 

1 

200 

2,400 

3 

600 

7,200 

30 

5, 775 

69, 300 

8 

940 

11,280 

4 

500 

6,000 

1 

115 

1,380 

5 

500 

6,000 

37 

2,865 

34, 380 

2 

100 

1,200 

33 

3, 271 

39, 252 

22 

1,767 

21,204 

6 

210 

2,520 

156 

17,702 

212,424 
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Designation. 

Number. 

Monthly  rate. 

• Yearly  rate. 

Each. 

Total. 

Each. 

Total. 

Apportionment  and  Distribution  Division — 

Continued. 

STATE  ORGANIZATION. 

Yield  representative 

1 

$200 

$200 

$2,400 

$2,400 

Assistant 

2 

200 

400 

2,400 

4,800 

Secretarv 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Clerk 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

Do 

1 

75 

75 

900 

900 

Stenographer 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Messenger 

1 

35 

35 

420 

420 

Do 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

SUMMARY  OF  STATE  ORGANIZATION  DIVISION. 

1 

200 

2,400 

2 

400 

4,800 

1 

125 

1,500 

Clerk.  

3 

265 

3, 180 

1 

100 

1,200 

2 

65 

780 

Total  . 

10 

1, 155 

13,860 

LEGAL  DIVISION. 

A' 

Manager  Insnection  Di^dsion 

1 

300 

300 

3, 600 

3, 600 

Assistant  to  head 

1 

225 

225 

2, 700 

2, 700 

Assistant ■ 

1 

300 

300 

3, 600 

3, 600 

Do 

2 

200 

400 

2,400 

4, 800 

Do 

1 

167 

167 

2, 004 

2, 004 

Do 

3 

150 

450 

1, 800 

5, 400 

Do 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Legal  assistant 

1 

165 

165 

1,980 

1,980 

Do 

3 

150 

450 

1, 800 

5,400 

Do 

1 

125 

125 

1, 500 

1,500 

Junior  assistant 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Secretary 

2 

125 

250 

1,500 

3, 000 

Do 

1 

120 

120 

1,440 

1,440 

Draftsman 

1 

115 

115 

1,380 

1,380 

Clerk 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Do 

17 

75 

1, 275 

900 

15,300 

Do 

1 

70 

70 

840 

840 

Do 

1 

65 

65 

780 

780 

Do 

2 

60 

120 

720 

1. 440 

Stenographer 

3 

110 

330 

1,320 

3,960 

Do 

5 

100 

500 

1,200 

6, 000 

Do 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1, 080 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Do 

2 

80 

160 

960 

1,920 

Tvpist 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1, 800 

Messenger 

1 

40 

40 

480 

480 

Do: 

3 

35 

105 

420 

. 1, 260 

Do 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGAL  DIVISION. 

Manager  Inspection  Division 

1 

300 

3, 600 

Assistant  to  head 

1 

225 

2, 700 

Assistant 

8 

1,417 

17, 004 

Legal  assistant 

5 

740 

8, 880 

Junior  assistant 

1 

125 

1,500 

Secretarv 

3 

370 

4,440 

Draftsman 

1 

115 

1,380 

Clerk 

24 

1,805 

21, 660 

Stenographer 

12 

1, 165 

13, 980 

T5rpist.- 

2 

150 

1 800 

Messenger 

5 

175 

2, 100 

Total 

63 

6,587 

79, 044 
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Designation. 

Number. . 

Monthly  rate. 

Yearly  rate. 

Each. 

Total.  ' 

Each. 

Total. 

Export  axd  Conseevatiox  DmsiOK. 

' 

1 ■ 

S260 

S260  1 

S3, 120 

S3, 120 

2 ! 

230 

460  ; 

2, 760 

5, 520 

1 i 

200 

200 

2,400 

2, 400 

1 

40 

40  ' 

480 

480 

3 

200 

600 

2,400 

7,200 

Do  

1 1 

175 

175  : 

2, 100 

2.100 

Do  

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1, 800 

Do  

2 ^ 

125 

250 

1,500 

3, 000 

1 ! 

210 

210 

2,520 

2,520 

2,640 

2 

110 

220 

1,320 

1 ■ 

125 

125  , 

1, 500 

1,  500 
960 

Clerk  

1 

80 

80  , 

960 

Do  

1 ; 

75 

75  1 

900 

900 

4 1 

110 

440  i 

1,320 

5, 280 

2 ' 

100 

200 

1,200 

2, 400 

1 

100 

100 ; 

1,200 

1,200 

Do  

1 

90 

90  , 

1,080 

1, 080 

1 

75 

75  ! 

900 

900 

3 ; 

35 

105  1 

420 

1,260 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPORT  AXD  COXSERVATION 

nmsiox. 

1 

1 

3 

720 

8,640 

1 I 

200 

2, 400 

1 [ 

40 

480 

1,175 

14,100 

Dngineer  . 

1 

210 

2,520 

Spprptary  

2 

220 

2, 640 
1.  500 

Spm'nr  plerk  

1 , 

125 

Clerk  

2 

155 

i;  860 
7, 680 

Stpnnyrapher  

6 ' 

640 

Librarian  

2 ' 

190 

2,  280 

Typist 

1 

75 

900 

Messenger 

3 j 

105 

1,260 

Total 

30  ■ 

3, 855 

1 

46, 260 

Oil  Division. 

j 

A ssistant  

1 

350 

350 

4,200 

2,400 

4,200 

Do 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

1,500 

Chief  statistician 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

1,500 

Assistant  statistician 

1 

125 

125 

Secretary 

3 

i 125 

375 

1,500 

1,020 

1,500 

4,500 

2,040 

Draftsman 

2 

' 85 

170 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

Clerk 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

900 

1,200 
3 600 

Do 

4 

75 

300 

Junior  clerk 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 
3,960 
2,400 
2, 160 

Stenographer 

3 

' 110 

330 

1,320 

Do 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

1 1,080 

' 960 

Do 

2 

90 

180 

Typist 

1 

80 

80 

960 

Do 

1 

75 

75 

1 900 

900 

960 

Telephone  operator 

1 

80 

80 

960 

Messenger 

1 

35 

35 

420 

420 

Summary  of  Oil  Division. 

Assistant 

2 

550 

200 

6,600 

2,400 

1.500 

4.500 
2,040 

1.500 
4,800 

720 
8, 520 
1,860 
960 
420 

Chief  statistician 

1 

Assistant  statistician 

1 

125 

Secretary 

3 

375 

Draftsman 

2 

170 

Senior  clerk 

1 

125 

Clerk 

5 

400 

Junior  clerk 

1 

60 

Stenographer 

710 

Typist 

2 

Telephone  operator 

1 

80 

Messenger 

1 

35 

Total 

27 

2,985 

35, 820 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  ALL  DIVISIONS. 


Designation. 

Num- 

ber, 

Monthly — 

Yearly— 

Rate 

each. 

Total, 

rate. 

Rate 

each. 

Total 

rate. 

Manager  of  Inspection  Division 

1 

$300 

$300 

$3, 600 

$3,600 

Head 

1 

325 

325 

3,900 

3,900 

Do 

225 

225 

2,700 

2,700 

Do 

2 

200 

400 

2,400 

4,800 

Do 

1 

165 

165 

1,980 

1,980 

Do 

1 

26 

26 

312 

312 

Statistician 

1 

333 

333 

3,996 

3,996 

Do 

1 

300 

300 

3,600 

3, 600 

Business  manager 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Assistant  business  manager 

1 

250 

250 

3,000 

3,000 

Speaker 

1 

260 

260 

3, 120 

3,120 

Do 

2 

230 

460 

2,760 

5,520 

Assistant  to  head 

1 

225 

225 

2,700 

2,700 

Disbursing  officer 

1 

205 

205 

2,460 

2,460 

Special  assistant 

3 

200 

600 

2,400 

7,200 

Advertising  assistant 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Assistant  coke  adviser 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Assistant,  Limitation  and  Production 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Chief  statistician 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Field  representative 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Accountant 

1 

175 

175 

2, 100 

2, 100 

Purchasing  officer 

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

Property  officer 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Editor 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Copy  editor , 

1 

200 

^ 200 

2,400 

2,400 

Writers 

1 

250 

^ 250 

3,000 

3,000 

Do 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Do 

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

Publicity  writer 

1 

200 

200 

2,400 

2,400 

Assistants ^ 

1 

350 

350 

4,200 

4,200 

Do 

5 

300 

1, 500 

3,600 

18,000 

Do 

5 

250 

1,250 

3,000 

15,000 

Do 

24 

200 

4,800 

2, 400 

57,600 

Do 

2 

175 

350 

2,100 

4,200 

Do 

1 

167 

167 

2, 004 

2,004 

Do 

5 

150 

750 

1,800 

9,000 

Do : 

14 

125 

1, 750 

1,500 

21,000 

Do 

1 

120 

120 

1,440 

1,440 

Do 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Legal  assistant 

1 

165 

165 

1,980 

1,980 

Do 

3 

150 

450 

1,800 

5,400 

Do 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Superintendent  of  building 

1 

165 

165 

1,980 

1,980 

System  expert 

1 

150 

150 

1,800 

1,800 

Assistant  superintendent  of  building 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1, 500 

Conference  reporter 

1 

125 

125 

1, 500 

1,500 

Assistant  statistician 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Consffiting  assistant 

1 

40 

40 

480 

480 

Junior  assistant 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Secretaries 

1 

150 

150 

1, 800 

1,800 

Do 

1 

135 

135 

1,620 

1,620 

Do 

15 

125 

1,875 

1, 500 

22,500 

Do 

3 

120 

360 

1,440 

4,320 

Do 

3 

110 

330 

1,320 

3,960 

Do 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Junior  accountants 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Do 

2 

100 

200 

1,200 

2,400 

Senior  clerks 

1 

130 

130 

1,560 

1,560 

Do 

15 

125 

1,875 

1,500 

22,500 

Do 

1 

110 

no 

1,320 

1,320 

Clerks 

1 

125 

125 

1,500 

1,500 

Do 

3 

no 

330 

1,320 

3,960 

Do 

10 

100 

1,000 

1,200 

12,000 

Do 

17 

90 

1,530 

1,080 

18,360 

Do 

3 

85 

255 

1,020 

3,060 

Do 

26 

80 

2,080 

960 

24,960 

Do 

49 

75 

3,675 

900 

44, 100 

Do 

12 

70 

840 

840 

10,080 

Do 

4 

65 

260 

780 

3,120 

Do 

7 

60 

420 

720 

5,040 

Do 

2 

50 

100 

600 

1,200 

Do 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

Librarians 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

90 

90 

1,080 

1,080 
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National  headquarters  United  States  Fuel  Administration — Designations  and  salaries  of 
appointees  receiving  compensation — Contiimed. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  ALL  DRUSIONS— Continued. 


Designation. 

Num- 
ber. , 

Monthly — 

Yearly— 

Rate 

each. 

Total. 

rate. 

1 

Rate 

each. 

Total 

rate. 

Proof  readers i 

1 

S125  , 

8125 ; 

$1,500 

81,500 

Do 

2 

100 

200  : 

1,200 

2,400 

Stenographers 1 

1 , 

125 

125  ; 

1,500 

1,500 

17 

110 

1,870 

1,320 

22, 440 

38 

100 

3,800  ; 

1,200 

45,600 

Do 1 

11 

90 

990 

1,080 

11,880 

Do 1 

5 

85  ; 

425  ; 

1,020 

5, 100 

Do I 

2 

80  ■ 

160  : 

960 

1,920 

Do ' 

1 ' 

66  ! 

66  i 

792 

792 

Do 1 

1 

65 

65  j 

780 

780 

Comptometer  operator | 

1 1 

130  i 

130  ' 

1,560  ' 

1,560 

Do ' 

2 

100 

200  , 

1,200 

2,400 

1 

90 

90  : 

1,080 

1,080 

1 ' 

80 

80  ' 

960  ‘ 

960 

Mimeograph  operator 

Multigraph  operator 

1 

1 

90 

70 

90  ; 
70  1 

1,080 
840  ' 

1, 080 
840 

Typists ; 

1 , 

100 

100  i 

1,200  ^ 

1,200 

Do 

6 

90 

540  1 

1,080 

6,480 

Do 

3 i 

85 

255 

1.020 

3,060 

Do 

7 , 

80 

560 

'960 

6, 720 

Do 

27 

75 

2,025 

900 

! 24,300 

Do 

10  ^ 

70 

700 

840 

i 8,400 

Do 

2 

66 

132 

792 

1,584 

Do 

' 1 

65 

65 

780 

1 780 

Telephone  operator 

1 

80 

SO 

960 

, 960 

Do 

1 

75 

75 

900 

900 

Do 

1 5 

65 

325 

1 780 

3,900 

Do 

! 2 

i 60 

120 

720 

1,440 

Junior  clerk 

1 3 

60 

ISO 

720 

2, 160 

Do 

11 

50 

550 

1 600 

6,600 

Do 

1 

' 30 

30 

360 

360 

Messengers 

1 1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Do 

; 13 

1 

520 

480 

6,240 

Do 

1 24 

35 

840 

420 

10,080 

Do 

i 21 

1 30 

630 

360 

7,560 

Enaineer 

1 

; 210 

210 

1 2,520 

2,520 

Do 

, 1 

110 

110 

; 1,320 

1,320 

Draftsman 

2 

1 115 

230 

1.380 

2,760 

Do 

1 3 

85 

255 

1,020 

3,060 

Typewriter  mechanician 

1 

100 

100 

1 1,200 

1,200 

Electrician 

; 1 

100 

100 

j 1,200 

1,200 

Mechamcs 

1 

100 

100 

1.200 

1,200 

Do 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Carj^nters 

1 

100 

100 

1,200 

1,200 

1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Painters 

; 1 

85 

85 

1,020 

1,020 

Lieutenant  of  the  watch 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1,800 

Chauffeurs 

4 

70 

280 

840 

3,360 

Do 

, 3 

65 

195 

780 

2,340 

Watchmen 

2 

75 

150 

900 

1,800 

Do 

' 13 

60 

780 

720 

9,360 

Drivers’  helper 

1 

60 

60 

720 

720 

Porter 

9 

60 

540 

720 

6,480 

Do 

1 

50 

50 

600 

600 

Charwoman  and  matron 

1 

52 

52 

624 

624 

Forewoman 

1 

30 

30 

360 

360 

Charwomen 

16 

22 

352 

264 

4,224 

Total 

580 

56,418 

677,016 

Exhibit  I. 

United  States  Fuel  Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1,  1918. 

The  national  plan  of  organization  for  fuel  conservation  in  power  plants  as  herewith 
outlined  is  the  result  of  conference  with  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrators  and 
their  committees  for  group  of  States  which  together  consume  about  70  per  cent  of  all 
the  coal  used  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  railroads.  The  plan  had  received 
the  endorsement  of  all  of  these  States,  as  well  as  evidences  of  approval  by  other  coal- 
using States. 
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In  addition  to  such  endorsement  the  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Committee  of  Consulting  Engineers  on  Conservation  and 
Publicity,  which  represents  the  Engineering  Council  of  the  four  National  Engineer- 
ing Societies. 

NATIONAL  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  EFFECTING  FUEL  CONSERVATION  IN  STEAM 

POWER  PLANTS. 

The  object  of  the  plan  of  organization  below  outlined  is  to  establish  a Government 
service  for  the  elimination  of  needless  waste  of  fuel  in  power  plants  in  the  industries, 
in  office  buildings,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  etc.  In  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
proposed  organization  it  has  been  anticipated  that  this  branch  of  work  should  become 
a permanent  service  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Ten  to  20  per  cent — that  is,  from  25,000,000  to  50,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year — 
can  be  saved  by  the  correct  operation  of  steam  power  plants  using  their  present 
equipment. 

It  is  considered  most  important  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  that  all 
existing  fuel  conservation  committees,  committees  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
national  defense,  manufacturers’  associations,  and  other  bodies  be  continued  in  full 
force,  and  that  the  work  of  such  organizations  be  consolidated  with  the  national 
program  herewith  described.  Some  States  have  built  up  efficient  fuel-saving  organi- 
zations. This  fact  is  recognized  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration.  It 
desires  no  disorganization  of  present  forces,  but  a strong  consolidation  of  these  forces 
with  the  national  organization. 

The  plan  comprises  certain  fundamentals,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  inspection  of  every  power  plant  in  the  country. 

2.  Classification  and  rating  of  every  power  plant,  based  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  owner  of  said  plant  conforms  to  recommendations  of  the  United  States 
Fuel  Administration. 

3.  Responsibility  of  rating  the  plants  will  fall  upon  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin- 
istration engineer  to  be  appointed  in  each  State  or  district;  said  rating  to  be  based 
upon  information  collected  by  force  of  inspectors  further  referred  to.  The  inspectors 
will  not  be  allowed  to  use  their  judgment  or  express  opinions,  but  will  merely  collect 
certain  definite  information  as  per  attached  questionnaire. 

After  classification  and  rating  of  plants  according  to  efficiency  of  operation  this 
information  shall  be  submitted  by  the  engineer  to  the  State  Fuel  Administration,  who 
shall  in  his  good  judgment  entirely  or  partially  shut  off  the  consumption  of  coal  to 
any  needlessly  wasteful  plant  in  his  territory.  Thus  those  plants  which  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  will  receive  the  advantage 
due  them  for  saving  coal. 

The  above  statement  covering  classifications  does  not  in  any  way  anticipate  inter- 
ference with  that  made  by  the  priority  board  which  in  any  case,  other  things  being 
equal,  takes  precedence. 

4.  Work  of  State  or  district  engineer  to  be  the  sujiervision  of  fuel  conservation  in 
power  plants,  including  both  mechanical  and  electrical  problems;  the  State  or  dis- 
trict engineer  to  supervise  the  inspection  of  all  power  plants  in  his  district.  Inspec- 
tion to  be  effected  by  inspectors  furnished  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources: 

(а)  Inspectors  of  the  steam-boiler  insurance  companies. 

(б)  State  factory  inspectors. 

(c)  Engineering  students  from  technical  colleges. 

(d)  Volunteers. 

The  rating  of  each  plant  will  be  based  upon  information  as  per  questionnaire 
attached,  rating  to  be  made  by  the  State  or  district  engineer,  as  follows: 

Each  question  will  be  given  a numerical  value  depending  upon  its  relative  import- 
ance to  the  other  questions.  When  the  answers  are  obtained  to  this  questionnaire, 
they  will  be  averaged  in  the  same  manner  as  an  examination  paper,  so  that  the  result 
figure  will  indicate  the  class  in  which  the  plant  shall  be  rated;  thus,  depending  upon 
the  efficiency  of  methods  in  use  in  any  plant,  it  may  be  rated  in  class  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 
depending  upon  the  figure  obtained  as  described. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  rating  of  plants  is  to  be  based  upon  existing  eqmp- 
ment.  The  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense  involved  in  the  installation  at  this  time 
of  improved  power  equipment  is  fully  recognized;  but  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration desires  that  owners  use  their  present  equipment  to  produce  the  best 
efficiency  of  which  said  equipment  is  capable.  Experience  has  proved  that  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  fuel  now  used  in  power  plants  can  be  saved  by  impmvements  in 
operation  alone  without  the  delay  or  expense  involved  in  the  installation  of  new  or 
improved  equipment. 
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It  is  further  proposed  that  a questionnaire  similar  to  the  one  attached  be  sent  as 
soon  as  possible  to  every  power  plant  in  each  district  with  notice  to  the  owner  that 
within  a certain  time,  say  60  or  90  days,  his  plant  will  be  inspected  personally  and 
the  questionnahe  will  be  checked  up  by  the  inspector  upon  his  ^usit  to  the  plant. 
This  action  will  tend  to  prepare  the  minds  of  plant  owners  for  what  will  follow,  and 
will  operate  to  induce  proper  care  in  fm-nishing  the  information  called  for  by  the 
questionnaire.  It  will  also  tend  to  produce  a desire  to  improA'e  their  plants  if  neces- 
sary so  that  they  may  be  rated  in  a high  class  by  the  time  the  inspector  calls  to  obtain 
the  information  which  shall  determine  the  class  in  which  they  shall  be  rated. 

The  actual  rating  of  plants  shall  be  made  by  the  engineer  only  after  verification 
and  collection  of  the  questionnaires  by  the  inspectors. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  foregoing  is  descriptive  of  the  accepted 
and  approved  method  of  determining  the  general  fuel  economy  of  power  plants  through- 
out the  country.  In  addition  to  the  census  of  power  plants  thus  obtained  an  impor- 
tant engineering  sermce  is  contemplated  in  the  Xational  program.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a board  of  competent  engineers  be  attached  to  the  conservation  com- 
mittee in  each  State  so  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  visit  plants  which  require 
attention  from  the  standpoint  of  steam  and  fuel  investigation  and  report.  Each  State 
should  have  available  a corps  of  lecturers  who  may  arouse  pubhc  interest  and  dissem- 
inate engineering  information. 

To  assist  in  this  work  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  has  prepared  a 50- 
minute  fihn  of  mo^'ing  pictures  showing  good  and  bad  operation  in  the  steam-boiler 
plant,  methods  of  testing  boilers,  fuels,  etc.  These  pictures  will  be  available  to 
each  State  in  connection  with  their  publicity  and  educational  propaganda. 

The  Fuel  Administration  is  also  preparing  a series  of  official  bulletins  on  engineering 
phases  of  steam  and  fuel  economics.  Some  of  these  are  now  ready  for  printing.  They 
will  include : 

1.  Boiler  and  Furnace  Testing. 

2.  Flue  Gas  Analysis. 

3.  SaA-ing  Steam  in  Heating  Systems. 

4.  Boiler-Room  Accounting  Systems. 

5.  Saving  Steam  and  Fuel  in  Industrial  Plants. 

6.  Burning  Fine  Sizes  of  Anthracite. 

7.  Boiler  Water  Treatment. 

8.  Oil  Burning. 

9.  Stoker  Operation. 

In  addition  to  this  service  a list  of  competent  engineers  has  been  prepared  in  Wash- 
ington for  each  State  and  is  available  for  use  of  the  local  administration.  As  the 
work  develops  still  further  constructive  assistance  is  contemplated  for  helping  owners 
to  bring  their  plants  up  to  a high  plane  of  economic  operation. 

The  slogan  of  the  campaign  is,  “Maximum  production  with  minimum  waste.” 
In  other  words,  the  object  is  to  operate  all  industries  at  full  capacity,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  a poimd  of  fuel  perform  its  maximiun  ser\'ice  in  power,  light,  and  heat 

GENERAL  INFORMATION RECORDS,  ETC.^ 

Xame  of  plant  or  company 

Address 

VTiat  does  the  power  plant  serve  (check  the  answer) — factory,  hotel,  office  building, 
apartment  house? 

Kind  of  boilers,  hand  fired,  forced  draft;  t>-pe  of  boilers,  stoker  fired,  induced  draft; 
number  of  boilers,  natural  draft. 

Kind  of  coal:  Tons  of  coal  of  2,000  pounds  used  during  twelve  months  ending  Mav  1, 
1918. 

Is  most  of  the  steam  used  for:  (a)  Making  power;  (6)  Heating  building;  (c)  Process 
work. 

Is  purchased  electric  power  used;  if  so,  how  many  kilowatt  hours  per  month  at 
present  time? 

RECORDS. 


Are  records  kept  to  show  any  of  the  following  information?  Check  which. 


Daily. 

I Weekly. 

Monthly. 

Evaporation  of  boilers 

Coal  consumed  by  boilers 

Flue  gas  analysis 

1 This  general  information  is  not  to  he  used  for  rating  of  plant. 
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TENTATIVE  OUTLINE  OF  STANDARD  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION  COVERING  OPERATION  OF  STEAM-POWER 

PLANTS.^ 

(а)  Fuel. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for 
weighing  and  recording  of  the  fuel  used  each  shift  or  day.  (See  explanation  1.) 

Question  1.  What  pro\’ision  is  made  for  weighing  fuel  used  each  shift  or  day? 

Question  2.  What  records  are  made  of  fuel  used  each  shift  or  day? 

Question  3.  Vdiat  grate  surface  is  in  use  each  shift,  exclusive  of  banked  fires? 

(б)  Water. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that  feed  water  be  heated  and 
measured.  (See  explanation  2.) 

Question  1.  What  provision  is  made  for  heating  and  measuring  feed  water?  (Check 
answer  in  table  below.) 

Heat  measuring. 


Open  feed  water  heater . 
Closed  feed  water  heater 

Exhaust  steam 

Direct  steam 

Waste  heat  economizer. , 


Venturi  feed  water  meter. 

V-notch  or  Weir  meter. 

Displacement  meter. 

Flow  meter. 

Bailey  meter. 

Republic  meter. 

G.  E.  flow  meter. 

Pitot  tube  meter  or  modiflcation  thereof. 


(c)  Air  supply. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  provision  be  made  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  air  to  the  fuel  and  convenient  means  provided  for  the  measure- 
ment and  control  of  the  draft.  (See  explanation  3.) 

Question  1.  Are  means  provided  for  measuring  the  draft  over  the  fire? 

Question  2.  Are  means  provided  for  detsrmining  the  excess  air  by  flue  gas  analysis? 

Question  3.  Are  dampers  provided  for  equalizing  the  draft  in  the  furnaces? 

Question  4,  Is  there  a convenient  means  for  regulating  the  draft  by  main  or  uptake 
damper? 

{d)  Clean  heating  surfaces. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that  provision 
be  made  to  keep  boiler  surfaces  clean  inside  and  out,  (See  explanation  4.) 

Question  1.  '\^at  provision  is  made  for  keeping  soot  and  ashes  from  boiler  heating 
surfaces?  (Mark  answer  in  table  below.) 


steam  wand  for  blowing  soot  by  hand, 
Mechanical  soot  blower 


Question  2.  How  often  are  the  soot  and  ash  cleaned  from  the  boiler  heating  surface? 
Question  3.  What  provision  is  made  for  keeping  scale  and  soot  out  of  the  boiler? 
(Check  answer  in  table  below.) 


Chemical  treatment  of  feed  water  in  the  boiler 

Chemical  treatment  of  feed  water  outside  of  the  boiler 

Filtration  of  feed  water  in  open  feed  water  heater 

Filtration  by  means  of  feed  water  pressure  filter 

Other  means 

(e)  Boiler  and  furnace  setting. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that  the 
grates  be  in  good  repair,  that  settings',  breeching,  and  access  doors  be  free  from  air 
leakage,  and  that  boiler  surfaces  wating  heat  be  covered  with  insulation.  (See 
explanation  5.) 

Question  1.  Are  the  grates  warped,  broken,  or  otherwise  defective? 

Question  2.  Check  air  leaks  observed,  as  follows; 


Leaks  in  boiler  setting 

Openings  between  boiler  and  setting. 

Badly  warped  Are  doors 

Et  cetera 


Question  3.  What  boiler  surfaces  wasting  heat  are  not  covered  with  insulating . 
material? 


1 This  group  of  questions  to  be  marked  to  form  basis  of  rating  of  plant. 
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(f)  Insulation. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that  the  surfaces  of  steam 
piping,  drums  and  feed  water  heaters  which  waste  heat  or  steam  by  radiation  be 
properly  covered  with  insulating  material.  (See  explanation  6.) 

Check  any  of  the  following  items  where  saving  could  be  made  by  covering  surfaces 
with  insulation: 


Exposed  steam  drums  of  boilers 

Exposed  shells  of  boilers 

Steam  piping  in  boiler  room , 

Steam  piping  in  engine  room 

Eeed  water  heater 

Exhaust  steam  piping  where  fuel  could  be  conserved  by  covering. 


{g)  Engine  room  and  heating  system. — The  Fuel  Administration  recommends  that 
exhaust  steam  be  utilized  wherever  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  direct  steam  from  the 
boilers.  The  plant  should  be  so  designed  that  no  more  exhaust  steam  will  be  pro- 
duced than  can  be  efficiently  utilized  in  heating  or  process  work.  (See  explanation  7.) 

Question  1.  Is  there  any  low-pressure  (under  ten  pounds  gauge)  steam  used  in  the 
plant? 

Question  2.  Does  the  plant  contain  non-condensing  steam-engines  or  steam-pumps? 

Question  3:  Is  there  any  exhaust  steam  escaping  into  the  atmosphere? 

{h)  Supervision. — The  Fkiel  Administration  recommends: 

(а)  That  a competent  man  in  the  plant  be  detailed  for  the  work  of  fuel  conservation 
in  the  boiler  and  engine  rooms. 

(б)  That  a competent  man  or  committee  be  detailed  for  the  work  of  fuel  conservation 
in  the  building  or  shop  outside  of  the  power  plant. 

The  duty  of  the  former  to  be  checking  boiler  and  engine  efficienc}^  and  preventing 
unnecessary  waste  of  fuel,  and  studying  fuel  economy  and  reporting  to  the  office 
weekly  on  progress  made  and  recommendations  for  improvement.  The  duty  of  the 
second  man  to  be  that  of  checking  unnecessary  waste  of  fuel  throughout  the  building 
or  plant,  which  may  include  attention  to  the  follovdng  points : Shutting  off  unnecesspy 
electric  lamps,  shutting  off  unnecessary  steam  used  for  heating,  regulating  ventila- 
tion to  prevent  waste  of  heat,  studying  methods  for  shutting  down  machines  during 
nonproducing  hours  or  minutes,  etc.  (See  explanation  8.) 

Question  1.  Has  the  owner  detailed  a competent  employee  to  supervise  the  work 
of  fuel  conservation  in  the  boiler  and  engine  plants,  with  directions  to  report  weekly 
on  measures  for  economy  and  progress  in  conservation  of  coal?  Name  and  title  of 
this  employee? 

Question *2.  Has  the  owner  appointed  a man  in  charge  of  the  work  described  under 
item  (b)  of  the  above  recommendation?  Name  and  title  of  this  man? 

Exhibit  J. 

Revised  budget  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  1818-19. 


Total. 

Personal 

services. 

Tempo- 

rary 

services. 

Travel. 

Semces 

other 

than 

personal. 

Supplies 

and 

equip- 

ment. 

Rent. 

Administrator  and  adwsors. 

Transportation 

Administrative  division 

Conservation  division 

Distribution  division 

District  representatives  (25) . 

Inspectors  (110) 

Fuel  oil 

Legal  and  license 

Educational 

State  organization 

Administrators  (50) 

For  purchase,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  pas- 
senger-carrying, motor- 
d.riven  vehicles  for  use  of 
United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator,his  assistants, 
and  deputies  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration  

546. 000.  00 
57,  OCO.  00 

570. 000.  00 

600. 000.  00 

335.000. 00 

575.000. 00 

475.000. 00 

130. 000.  00 

148.000. 00 

185. 000.  00 

39. 000.  00 
1,200, 000.00 

10.000. 00 
5, 000. 00 

$30, 000. 00 

38.000. 00 

400. 000.  00 

75.000. 00 

260.000. 00 

425. 000.  00 

215.000. 00 

60.000. 00 

125. 000.  00 

34.000. 00 

30.000. 00! 

700.000. 00 

i 

$3, 000. 00 
1,000.00 

30.000. 00 
250,000.00 

15. 000.  00 

5. 000.  00 

9.000. 00 

15.000. 00 

1.000. 00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

50.000. 00 

$3,000.00 

9.000. 00 
10, 000. 00 

260, 000. 00 

8. 000.  00 
10, 000. 00 

250. 000.  00 

15. 000.  00 

3.000. 00 

30. 000.  00 

2.000. 00 

150. 000.  00 

$5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

15.000. 00 
280,000.00 

27. 000.  00 

50.000. 00 

1.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

3.000. 00 
100,000.00 

4.000. 00: 
150,000.00; 

$5, 000. 00 

4.000. 00 
100,000.00 

15.000. 00 

25.000. 00 

50.000. 00 

32.000. 00 

15. 000.  00 

20.000. 00 

2.000. 00 
100, 000. 00 

$15,000.00 

35.000. 00 

3.000. 00 

1.000. 00 

50.000. 00 

F or  law  books,  periodicals, 
and  books  of  reference 

Total 

1 

i 

4,575,000.00 

2,392,000.00  381,000.00 

750,000.00 

565,000.00 

368,000.00 

104.000.00 

Revised  budget  for  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration^  1918-19,  compared  with  total  yearly  rating  of  expenditures,  1917-18. 
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Rent. 

Esti- 

mate. 

• • lO  • • 

• ‘ T-)  • -CO 

o o • • o 
o o • • o 
oo  ; ;o 
CO  ; -o' 

O 

o 

o 

o 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

• • 00  • • 

• • S • • 

960.00 
15,  956. 10 

21,  728.  28 

Supplies  and 
equipment. 

Esti- 

mate. 

$5, 000 
4, 000 
100, 000 

15. 000 

25. 000 

50. 000 

o o o o o 
o o o o o 
o o o o o 
c^*'ic'o''csTo'' 

CO  ’-H  o 

368, 000 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

$8, 524.  23 
1,962.45 
62, 043.  69 
8,  756.  97 
74,018.31 

13, 183.  96 
16, 181.34 
14,545.11 
6, 350. 37 
80, 069.  76 

05 

O 

CO 

to 

00 

Services  other  than 
personal. 

Esti- 

mate. 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

oooooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

^ O C<l  lO  o ^ 

o 

o 

o 

to 

CD 

to 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

$2,324.13 
2, 518.  92 
9,  890.  94 
12, 910. 98 
27, 196.  26 

2,045.36 
3, 884. 64 
9,  .507. 06 
2,731.05 
88,  791.39 

161,800.73 

Travel. 

Esti- 

mate. 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

oooooooooooo 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

c^cTo*"<^  (xT  o"'  o*"  irT  co'  <S  •m*'  o^ 

O 

O 

0 

1 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

$1,431.00 
156. 00 
4,618.50 
2, 953.05 
1, 921.  74 

1,700.00 
1, 210.  68 
1,  538.  55 
759.  90 
50,  593.  41 

67,242.83 

Temporary  services. 

Esti- 

mate. 

8g§88§8ggS8g 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 
^ CC  O ^ ^ lO 

O 

O 

O 

00 

CO 

Y early 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

$3, 529. 80 
738. 00 
16,  446.  48 
4,  551.06 
8, 295. 21 

508. 00 

3.920.70 
3,375.45 

3.803.70 
16,184.61 

61,  353.01 

Personal  services. 

Esti- 

mate. 

OOOOOOOOOOOO 

oooooooooooo 
oooooooooooo 
o"'  oo"  o'  O*'  lO'  tjT  o'  o'' 

fOCOOt^OCMr^OCSlcOCOO 
TP  (N  1-H 

2, 392, 000 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

1 

$24, 070. 14 
7, 062. 00 
302,  796. 66 
46, 865. 34 
255, 808.  41 

13,  760. 00 
82,379.58 
46,840.11 
17,  233.  50 
423,  502. 38 

1,  220, 318. 12 

Total. 

Esti- 

mate. 

OOOOOOOOOOOO  o o 

oooooooooooo  o o 

oooooooooooo  o o 

o tt^Tc^oo'^^^aTo'  cT  to 

TP  lo  o CO  CO 00  CO  o i-h 

m lOOOCOiOTP^f-lT-l  (M 

4, 575, 000 

Yearly 
rating  of 
expendi- 
tures, 
1917-18. 

$44,  691.  48 
12,  437.37 
395,  796.  27 
76, 037.  40 
367,  239.  93 

31,197. 32 
108, 536.  94 
75, 806.  28 
30, 878.  52 
675,  457.  65 

1,818,079. 16 

Administrator  and  advisors. 

Transportation 

Administrative  Division 

Conservation  Division 

Distribution  Division 

District  renresentatives  ('25'). 

1 

I 

!o 

! ^ 
' c 

' 

uE 

Fueloil 

Legal  and  license 

Edacational 

State  organization 

Administrators  (50) 

For  purchase,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  passenger- 
carrying, motor-driven  ve- 
hicles for  use  of  United 
States  fuel  administrator, 
his  assistants  and  deputies 
in  the  business  of  the  fuel 

For  law  books,  periodicals, 
and  books  of  reference 

Total 

Note.— Each  column  headed  “Yearly  rating  of  expenditures,  1917-18”  was  obtained  by  taking  the  expenses  incurred  during  December,  January,  February,  and  March  and 
multiplying  them  by  3, 
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Exhibit  L. — List  of  engineering  bulletins  now  in  'preparation  for  distribution  through 
administrative  engineers  in  coal-using  States  to  all  steam  power  plant  managers,  en- 
gineers, and  firemen. 


Name  and  number  of  bulletin. 

Author. 

Number 

of 

copies. 

Esti- 

mated 

cost. 

Where  used. 

1, 

200,000 

$3, 000 

All  but  smallest 

plants. 

2. 

Combustion  and  flue  gas  analysis 

J.  W.  Hays,  cons.  eng. . 

300, 000 

4, 000 

All  plants. 

3. 

Saving  steam  in  industrial  heating 

D.  M.  Myers,  adv.  eng. 

200, 000 

3,000 

All  but  smallest 

systems. 

U.  S.  F.  A. 

plants. 

4. 

Boiler  room  accounting  systems 

Strohmofpowertrump 

200, 000 

3, 000 

Do. 

ofS.S.P.Co. 

5. 

Saving  steam  and  fuel  in  industrial 

Hubbard-Lewis  Bal- 

300,000 

4, 000 

All  plants. 

plants.  Bird’s-eye  view  of  the 

lon. 

problem  for  the  owner  of  the  plant. 

6. 

Burning  steam  sizes  of  anthracite. 

Bromley-Smith 

25, 000 

1, 000 

N.  E.  and  At. 

Correct  methods  and  equipment 

coast  plants. 

for  saving  coal. 

7. 

Boiler  water  treatment.  Preven- 

Staff of  B.  & W.  Boiler 

150, 000 

3,000 

Plants  using  bad 

tion  of  fuel  waste  due  to  scale  form- 

Co. 

water. 

ing  feed  waters. 

8. 

Oil  burning.  Correct  methods  and 

Peabody  oil  eng.  B.  & 

15,000 

700 

Oil-burning  plants. 

furnaces  for  saving  oil  in  steam 

W.  B.  Co. 

generation. 

9. 

Stoker  operation.  Correct  methods 

R.  & S.  Pigott,  cons. 

25, 000 

1,000 

Larger  plants. 

for  operating  mechanism. 

eng. 

22, 700 

Estimated  cost  of  distribution 

12, 300 

- 

35, 000 

Exhibit  M. 

Yearly  rating  for  telegraph,  telephone,  and  printing  and  binding  expenses  by  divisions. 

I.  LOCAL  divisions. 


Division. 

Printing 

and 

binding. 

Telegraph. 

Telephone. 

Total. 

Total  of 
estimates. 

Administrator  and  advisors 

Transportation 

Administrative 

Conservation 

Distribution 

Fuel  oil 

Legal 

$150. 00 

310. 00 
6, 523. 92 
5, 955.  72 
6,318.12 
1,680. 00 

306. 00 
20, 270. 12 

950.  00 

$2, 426. 34 
1, 127. 03 
971.02 
6, 090.  72 
8, 476. 05 
1, 463.  44 
1, 274.  28 
3,281.23 
2, 533. 29 

$2, 255. 01 
1, 224.  09 
560. 85 

808. 35 
11, 126.  74 

783.  45 

355. 35 
1, 450. 90 

393. 75 

$4,831.35 
2,661.12 
8, 055. 79 
12, 854. 79 
25,920.91 
3,926.89 
1,935.63 
25, 002. 25 
3, 877. 04 

$5, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 

15. 000.  00 
200, 000. 00 

27.000.  00 

5. 000.  00 

3. 000.  00 
100,000.00 

4. 000.  00 

Educational 

State  organizations 

Total 

42, 463. 88 

27, 643.  40 

18,958.  49 

89, 065. 77 

364, 000. 00 

Note.— The  items  printing  and  binding,  telegraph,  and  telephone  were  obtained  by  taking  the  expenses 
Incurred  during  December,  January,  February,  and.  March  and  multiplying  them  by  three. 


NOTES. 

_ The  Transportation  Advisor’s  office  has  of  necessity  expanded  into  an  administra- 
tive bureau.  This  will  account  for  the  increase  asked  for  in  the  estimate. 

The  estimates  for  the  Conservation  Bureau  were  partially  analyzed  in  Exhibit  L. 
In  addition,  $25,000  of  this  will  be  used  in  the  printing  of  fuel  posters.  About 
$10,000  will  be  used  to  promulgate  the  conservation  campaigns  and  distribute  infor- 
mation. There  will  be  a considerable  telegraph  and  telephone  increase  throughout 
the  States,  expecially  by  the  engineers,  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been 
appointed.  The  cost  for  printing  and  binding  of  the  Conservation  Division  will  be 
about  $150,000.  The  remaining  $50,000  will  be  consumed  by  miscellaneous  expenses, 
telephone  and  telegraph. 

The  Educational  Bureau  is  planning  to  issue  posters,  out-door  signs,  publish  weekly 
letters,  exhibit  motion  pictures,  and  print  educational  pamphlets  and  orders  of  the 
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United  States  Fuel  Administrator.  The  Educational  Bureau  is  also  planning  to 
conduct  a speakers’  section,  the  general  expenses  of  which  are  included  in  the  esti- 
mate here  given.  The  Educational  Bureau  plans  to  spend  75  per  cent  of  this  esti- 
mate for  printing  and  binding. 

II.  Field,  including  state  organizations,  district  representatives,  and  inspectors. 

For  the  State  administrators  there  has  been  asked  $150,000  ; $65,000  of  this  is  to  be 
used  for  telegraph  charges,  $10,000  for  telephone,  $50,000  for  printing  and  binding,  and 
$25,000  for  miscellaneous  services. 

For  the  District  Representatives  there  has  been  asked  $50,000  services  other  than 
personal,  $20,000  for  telegraph  charges,  $5,000  for  telephone  charges,  $20,000  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  $5,000  for  miscellaneous  services. 

We  have  asked  $1,000  for  inspectors,  $500  of  this  for  telephone  and  $500  for  tele- 
graph expenses. 


MoNDAr,  May  6,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTKATION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  MR.  W.  A.  GLASGOW, 
AND  MR.  EDGAR  RICKARD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  you  submitted  an  original  estimate 
for  the  fiscal  year  1919  of  $5,000,000;  there  is  a supplemental  esti- 
mate found  in  House  Document  786  increasing  that  estimate  to 
$10,000,000,  and  I understand  informally  that  there  is  a request, 
through  the  Treasury,  for  an  additional  $2,000,000,  making  your 
estimate  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Before  undertaking  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
very  large  estimate,  it  might  be  of  interest  if  you  would  tell  the 
committee  just  what  the  Food  Administration  has  been  doing  and 
what  it  contemplates  doing  that  makes  necessary  these  very  large 
figures. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion is  constantly  developing  as  the  war  situation  develops  itself, 
and  as  the  necessities  for  war  service  develop  in  all  directions.  We 
can  now  divide  our  v/ork  into  six  principal  headings.  The  first  is 
the  regulation  and  enforcement  of  the  sections  of  the  food  bill  relat- 
ing to  profiteering,  speculation,  wasteful  practices,  hoarding,  etc.; 
the  second  is  conservation,  that  is,  the  reduction  in  consumption  and 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  the  country  with  a view  to  providing 
sufficient  supplies  for  the  allies  and  our  own  population;  the  third 
is  in  the  distribution  of  food  in  the  United  States  and  the  provision 
for  such  distribution  as  will  serve  export  purposes ; the  fourth  is  the 
direction  of  allied  buying  under  the  contract  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  allies  as  to  the  supervision  of  their  purchases  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  that  has  grown  up  the  necessity  of  coordinating  the 
buying  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  of  such  other  public  institutions 
as  the  Belgian  relief ; the  fifth  is  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foodstuffs 
under  the  food  bill,  and  the  sixth  is  our  relation  to  foreign  food 
supplies;  that  is,  our  relation  to  allied  supplies,  to  the  supplies  of 
neutrals,  where  they  are  under  regulation  by  reason  of  the  embargo, 
and  more  especially  to  the  recruiting  of  supplies  abroad  for  this 
country  in  commodities  that  we  must  import. 
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As  to  the  first — that  is,  regulation  and  enforcement — we  have 
placed  the  exchanges  of  the  country — that  is,  the  grain  and  produce 
exchanges — under  either  voluntary  or  actual  regulation,  so  that 
speculation  from  a vicious  point  of  view,  I think,  is  entirely  unknown 
in  those  trades  at  the  present  moment.  The  regulation  of  manufac- 
turers— that  is,  refiners,  canners,  millers  of  various  cereals,  and 
manufacturers  generally  of  foodstuffs — has  now  proceeded  along  the 
line  of  fixing  for  these  trades  a maximum  differential  between  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  sale  of  their  products,  or,  alter- 
natively, in  some  cases,  the  fixing  of  a maximum  margin  of  profit. 
Those  maximums  have  been  settled  and  are  now  in  force  in  all  of 
the  larger  manufacturing  trades.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  fixed 
differentials  for  the  wholesale  and  jobbing  trades  in  a large  number 
of  staple  commodities.  All  of  these  differentials  and  profit  margins 
have  been  fixed  on  the  conception  that  they  should  return  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  prewar  average  price  for  that  time  and  business. 
Some  adjustments  are  necessary  because  of  increased  costs  in  manu- 
facture, but  in  the  main  the  theme  of  regulation  has  been  to  return 
their  profits  to  the  prewar  normal.  The  instances  of  what  that  has 
effected  by  elimination  of  speculation  and  restraint  of  profits  may 
be  shown  in  the  wheat  and  flour-milling  trades.  For  instance,  the 
margin  between  the  actual  amount  received  by  the  farmer  for  his 
wheat  and  the  amount  which  the  public  pays  for  flour  at  the  mill 
door  can  be  fairly  well  worked.  If  we  take  4^  bushels  as  repre- 
senting the  raw  material  in  a barrel  of  flour,  that  margin  for  the 
1915-16  harvest  year  was  about  $1.66;  for  the  year  1916-lT  har- 
vest year  it  was  about  $3.39;  and  for  the  1917-18  harvest  year, 
since  September,  is  about  $1.08.  The  1915-16  harvest  year  was  a 
year  in  which  the  trade  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  war  conditions, 
and  the  1916-17  harvest  year  represents  the  maximum  of  disturb- 
ance and  an  enormous  amount  of  speculation  and  profiteering.  The 
saving  has  been  considerably  over  $2  a barrel  over  1916-17,  and 
there  are  110,000,000  barrels  of  flour  consumed  in  this  country,  so 
that  that  saving  to  the  consumer  is  quite  material. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  way  this  is  arrived  at  I may  review  the 
trade  during  these  three  periods  in  a few  short  sentences.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  concrete  determinations  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  certain  datum  points.  The  first  is  the  real  price  to  the 
farmer  for  his  wheat,  the  second  is  the  price  to  the  consumer  for 
flour,  and  the  third  the  margin  between  these  two.  This  margin  in- 
cludes the  costs  and  profits  of  transportation,  grain  dealing,  and  mill- 
ing; it  also  includes  the  cost  and  profit  of  speculation.  In  arriving 
at  any  determination  of  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  wheat  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  markets  the  bulk  of  his  wheat  over 
the  early  period  of  the  harvest  year,  therefore  the  average  price 
which  the  farmer  receives  is  not  the  sum  of  the  daily  quotations 
thoughout  the  year,  less  handling  charges,  but  must  be  a weighted 
average  of  the  seasonal  time  of  his  marketings.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  annually  estimates  the  average  price  which  the  farmer 
actually  receives  for  all  his  wheat  of  a given  harvest,  and  these  fig- 
ures represent,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  the  true  return  to  the 
farmer ; on  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  buys  his  flour  from  day  to"^ 
day  in  fairly  equal  amounts  throughout  the  year,  and  the  price  paid " 
53713— 18— VOL  2 55 
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by  the  consumer  is  fairly  well  the  average  of  the  daily  quotations  for 
flour.  In  other  words,  what  the  farmer  receives  must  be  a weighted 
average  and  what  the  consumer  pays  is  an  arithmetical  average.  We 
can  approximate  the  margin  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
fairly  clearly  if  we  take  the  usual  assumption  of  bushels  of  wheat 
at  the  annual  average  received  by  the  farmer,  as  per  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures,  and  on  the  other  hand  can  determine  the  actual 
basic  price  to  the  consumer  by  taking  the  average  of  the  price  of 
flour,  say,  at  all  Minneapolis  mill  doors  as  representing,  broadly,  the 
foundation  for  the  consumer’s  price.  The  harvest  year  coincides 
very  closely  with  the  fiscal  year,  and  in  taking  the  prices  we  can 
therefore  take  them  on  the  fiscal  year.  I have  prepared  a table 
which  I would  like  to  introduce  into  the  record. 


Harvest  year. 

Average 
realiza- 
tion of 
farmer, ' 2 
per  bushel. 

Raw  ma- 
terial of 
one  barrel 
(4i  by  1). 

Average 
price  of 
flour  at 
mill  door, 
Minneapo- 
lis. 

Average 
differential 
between 
farmers 
and  flour. 

1915-6 

$0. 98 
1.44 

4.41 

$6.07 

9.87 

10.13 

$1.66 

3.39 

1.08 

1916-7 

6.48 

1917-8  1 

2. 01 

9.05 

1 Department  of  Agriculture  figures.  2 Since  control  mid-September. 


The  margin  that  I spoke  of  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer 
includes  not  alone  the  differential  of  the  miller,  but  includes  the 
result  of  regulation  of  all  trades  between  the  farmer  and  the  mill- 
door  price  of  flour ; in  other  words,  the  maximum  profit  of  the  miller 
alone  to-day  is  25  cents  a barrel  on  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The 
high  margins  between  the  farmer  and  the  mill-door  price  of  flour, 
as  shown  in  the  extreme  of  May,  1917,  were  not  absorbed  by  the 
miller  alone,  but  probably  more  largely  by  speculation  in  grain  than 
by  the  milling. 

This  reduction  in  the  difference  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  has  been  brought  about  by  the  stabilization  in  the  price  of 
wheat  and  the  fixation  of  profits  of  the  trades  handling  the  material 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  In  normal  times  wheat  main- 
tains a fairly  stable  price  b}^  virtue  of  the  flow  of  wheat  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  through  ocean  transportation,  and  the  varia- 
tions amount  to  but  a few  cents  a bushel,  whereas  with  the  total 
dislocation  of  ocean  transportation  the  balance  wheel  on  wheat  prices 
was  lost  during  the  marketing  of  the  1916  harvest,  and  wheat  arose 
to  $3.15  a bushel  (not  yielding  this  amount  to  the  farmer),  due  to 
the  pressure  on  this  market  from  Europe  to  obtain  wheat  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  May  I interrupt  you  there  to  ask  whether  you 
attribute  that  entire  increase  in  price  to  the  dislocation  of  competi- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  disruption  of  ocean  carrying  or  whether  you 
also  attribute  part  of  it  to  the  fact  that  there  has  come  into  the  world 
an  acual  shortage  of  wheat  compared  with  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  ; there  was  no  actual  shortage  of  world  wheat  in 
the  1917  year,  as  witness  the  fact  that  over  300,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  lying  in  Australia  and  India  at  the  very  time  that  pres- 
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sure  was  brought  on  the  American  market;  Australian  wheat  at  this 
time  was  selling  for  close  to  $1  a bushel. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  simply  a shortage  in  locality  rather 
than  a shortage  the  world  over? 

Mr.  Hoover.  A shortage  of  ocean  transportation  entirely  isolated 
the  Australian  market.  I do  not  believe  that  this  abnormal  disloca- 
tion in  price  was  so  much  the  result  of  vicious  speculation,  but  was 
due  to  this  primary  dislocation,  the  bidding  for  wheat  against  the 
American  consumer,  and  the  very  natural  tendency  of  all  trade  to 
advance  the  price  of  goods  on  the  shelf  to  a point  commensurate 
with  the  quoted  price  of  wheat,  regardless  of  the  original  cost  of 
wheat  or  flour. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  time  being  this  was  the  only  available 
market  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Practically. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  there  was  no  concentration  of  buying,  but  each 
and  every  fellow  was  buying  for  himself ; was  not  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  at  that  time  the  allies  had  combined  their  buying, 
and  there  was  one  buyer  for  the  whole  of  the  allied  countries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  time  of  the  very  high  price  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  but  thej^  were  bidding  against  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  it  was  the  fact  that  this  was  the  one  imme- 
diately available  market  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  allied  demand 
came  at  a time  when  there  was  a very  great  home  demand? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  The  accomplishment  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  this  particular  was  fundamentally  the  stabilization  of  the 
price  of  wheat,  despite  the  dislocation  in  the  world’s  market,  thereby 
enabling  the  proper  development  of  profit  limitations  on  each  subse- 
quent step  in  the  trade,  including  the  wholesaler  and  the  jobber. 

In  the  wheat  case  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  1916 
harvest,  together  with  the  carry  over  of  the  previous  year  and  im- 
ports, this  country  had  an  exportable  surplus  of  over  200,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  over  and  above  the  necessary  local  consumption, 
whereas  from  the  1917  harvest  we  had  an  actual  exportable  surplus 
of  probably  less  than  55,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  the  allied  de- 
mands from  the  1917  harvest  approximate  160,000,000  bushels.  There- 
fore we  were  not  only  faced  with  the  dislocation  of  the  world’s  mar- 
keting machinery,  but  the  fact  that  we  must  secure  a reduction  in 
consumption  of  our  entire  wheat  supplies  of  about  30  per  cent. 
Therefore  if  the  concentrated  buying  of  the  allies  had  been  allowed 
to  proceed  unrestrained  against  our  1917  harvest,  if  there  had  been 
no  regulation  of  the  trade  and  no  stabilization  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
and  the  allied  supplies  were  to  be  obtained  merely  by  outbidding  the 
American  consumer,  we  would  have  had  a period  at  the  end  of  this 
harvest  year  when  the  wheat  supplies  of  the  country  would  have 
been  exhausted,  because  the  allies  would  necessarily  have  purchased 
their  wheat  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  it  was  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  own  view  and  that  of  most  of  the  people  in  the 
grain  and  flour  trade  is  that  had  there  been  no  restraint  and  regu- 
lation of  this  trade  flour  to-day  would  be  anywhere  from  $30  to  $50 
a barrel. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  your  conclusion  to  be  warranted  all 
along,  does  it  follow,  in  your  judgment,  at  all  that  with  flour  reach- 
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ing  anything  like  the  figures  you  liave  indicated,  wheat  to  the  farmer 
would  correspondingly  haA^e  increased  in  value? 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  I do  not  consider  that  the  farmer  Avould  have  realized 
the  full  value  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  flour,  because  he,  again, 
Avould  have  marketed  his  Avheat  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
once  passed  out  of  his  hands  the  famine  era  Avould  have  carried  the 
price  of  flour  far  above  the  average  realization  by  the  farmer  for  his 
raAV  material.  In  other  Avords,  Ave  Avould  have  had  a repetition  of  the 
experiences  in  1917. 

Mr.  Mondell.  HoAvever,  the  farmer  having  Avheat  to  sell  at  any 
giA^en  time  Avould  haA^e  realized,  approximately,  the  value  for  his 
Avheat  as  compared  Avith  tlie  then  selling  price  of  flour? 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  If  the  farmer  marketed  his  Avheat  in  eA^en  amounts 
over  the  12  months,  he  Avould  receive  a price  someAvhat  comparable 
to  the  price  of  flour;  but  inasmuch  as  he  markets  the  bulk  of  his 
Avheat  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  harvest  year,  he  Avould  not 
usually  have  received  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  if  he  had  received  it,  he  would  have 
receiA^ed  a price  that  bore  no  relation  to  Avhat  he  Avas  entitled  to ; but 
simply  a price  measured  by  the  length  of  the  purse  of  the  consumers, 
either  here  or  abroad,  Avho  bought  the  flour.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  Yes;  there  are  tAvo  factors  in  that,  to  my  mind.  The 
first  is  that  an  exaggerated  price  of  Avheat  Avould  upset  our  whole 
agricultural  policy.  The  desire  of  the  Government  must  be  to  ar- 
rive at  a just  price  to  the  farmer  that  is  stimulative  of  production, 
and  yet  is  not  too  stimulative,  other Avise  we  wilFhave  an  invasion  of 
land  for  Avheat  that  Avill  produce  a larger  amount  of  nutriment  in 
other  grains. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  liaA^e  a situation  even  worse  than 
that;  you  Avill  have  the  cultivation  of  lands  so  poor  in  quality  as  not 
to  Avarrant  tlieir  cultiA^ation  for  wheat  groAving. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I believe  that  as  Avell.  The  second  factor  is  that  the 
cost  of  liAung  revolves  sentimentally  more  around  the  price  of  flour 
than  any  other  one  commodity.  We  have  a good  indication  of  that 
in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  other  cereals  on  the  exchanges  at  the  time 
it  Avas  proposed  to  increase  the  price  of  Avheat.  There  was  no  change 
in  their  supply  and  demand  except  sentimentally.  To  my  mind  the 
entire  problem 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  a moment.  You  say  there 
was  no  change  in  their  supply  and  demand  except  sentimentally. 
There  was,  hoAvever,  a marked  change  in  price,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  was. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  implied  that  without  stating  it. 
As  I recall,  those  cereals  Avent  up  5 or  6 points  and  more  as  an  in- 
cident to  the  agitation  in  Congress  for  a higher  price  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I do  not  recall  the  exact  amount.  The  sentimental  rise 
was  mentioned  in  the  market  reports.  The  problem  to  the  farmer 
is  to  be  entirely  just,  and  the  indication  that  justice  Avas  done  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  to-day  we  haA^e  one  of  the  largest  growing 
acreages  of  wheat  that  we  have  had  in  some  years,  and  yet  the  in- 
crease in  area  is  not  such  as  to  have  invaded  the  other  grains. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  it  has  been  frequently  commented 
on  on  the  floor  that  either  due  to  the  prices  that  have  been  fixed  for 
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V'heat  and  for  flour,  or  from  other  causes  growing  out  of  regulatory 
measures  taken  by  the  Food  Administration,  there  has  been  caused  a 
disproportionate  level  of  prices  between  wheat  and  other  cereals; 
in  other  words,  that  a number  of  the  other  cereals,  the  use  of  which 
is  being  urged  as  against  wheat,  have  been  put  at  prices  that  are 
totally  unfair  as  a result  of  these  causes. 

Mr.  Hoo\t:r.  If  we  take  the  average  price  received  by  the  actual 
principal  producers  this  year — say,  in  the  month  of  February — for 
all  of  the  cereals  we  will  find  that  wheat  was  still,  in  ratio  to  their 
prewar  prices,  the  highest  grain  except  rye.  This  does  not  apply  to 
all  localities  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view.  In  other  words,  in 
the  State  of  Xebraska  the  average  price  received  by  the  farmer  for 
corn  was  $1.21  in  the  month  of  February,  and  as  he  received  $1.95  for 
wheat,  wheat  was,  relative  to  their  prewar  ratios,  still  the  highest- 
priced  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  localities  where  the  consumer 
had  to  purchase  the  corn  and  transport  it  by  rail  there  was  a dispro- 
portion, and  this  was  due  to  the  strangulation  in  railway  transporta- 
tion during  the  winter.  Xow  that  we  have  a greater  freedom  of 
transportation,  even  these  disjiroportions  have  disappeared  in  practi- 
cally all  localities  except  the  extreme  East.  There  was  a total  upset 
to  price  levels  due  to  the  car  shortage  and  storm  weather  from  Decem- 
ber until  February.  The  farmers  had  an  excess  of  grain  to  sell,  were 
not  able  to  find  transportation,  and  the  consumer,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  able  to  purchase  sufficient  for  his  demands,  and  we  had  a 
great  disruption  in  the  whole  play  of  supply  and  demand;  but  that 
period  is  practically  over  and  a comparison  of  present  prices  through 
the  country  will  show  that  almost  universally  wheat  is,  in  ratio, 
still  the  highest  grain. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Of  course,  that  is  taking  the  country  by  and  large, 
and  there  are  localities  where  that  is  not  true  now  ? 

Mr.  Hoo’S'er.  Yes.  Thre  are  isolated  localities  where  this  does 
not  even  yet  apply;  but  we  must  look  at  it  from  a broad,  national 
point  of  view. 

I would  like  to  make  clear  that  the  Government  is  not  engaged  in 
any  price-fixing  policy  with  regard  to  grains.  The  position  of 
wheat  is  entirely  exceptional  amongst  all  of  the  grains.  The  export 
demand  for  the  grains  other  than  wheat  amounts  to  less  than  2 per 
cent  of  the  entire  harvest,  and  is  represented  by  a surplus  equivalent 
to  the  export  demand,  and  therefore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  in  operation  effectively.  On  wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  export 
demand  amounts  to  30  per  cent  of  our  actual  consumption  in  addition 
to  our  surplus.  This  export  demand  is  purchased  through  one  hand, 
and  therefore  some  Government  intervention  was  necessary  if  the 
whole  level  of  living  and  consequent  adjustment  of  wage  levels  were 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

REGELATING  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  under  section  II  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1917.  it  is  provided  “ that  whenever  the  President  shall  find 
that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  stimulation  of  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of  wheat  produced 
within  the  United  States  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guaranty 
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provided  for  in  this  section,  he  is  authorized  from  time  to  time,  sea- 
sonably and  as  far  in  advance  of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to  de- 
termine and  to  fix  and  to  give  public  notice  of  what  under  specified 
conditions  is  a reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  in  order  to 
assure  such  producers  a reasonable  profit.  The  President  shall 
thereupon  fix  such  guaranteed  price  for  each  of  the  official  grain 
standards  for  wheat  as  established  under  the  United  States  grain- 
standards  act  approved  August  11,  1916,”  and  he  is  then  authorized 
to  promulgate  such  regulations  in  connection  with  such  guaranteed 
price  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary.  Under  this  authority 
the  President  did  make  a guaranteed  price  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  of  $2.20  per  bushel  at  Chicago,  with  various 
differentials. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  he  had  under  that  law  the  power  to  change 
that  guaranteed  price? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  I take  it  he  can  change  it  up,  but  not 
down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Provided  Congress  fixes  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  That,  however,  was  subject  to  the  limitation  which 
Congress  placed  in  the  law  that  the  guaranteed  price  of  the  several 
standard  grades  of  wheat  of  the  crop  of  1918  should  be  based  on 
No.  1 northern  spring,  or  its  equivalent,  and  should  be  not  less 
than  $2  per  bushel  in  the  principal  interior  primary  markets. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  power,  short  of  that 
minimum,  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  or  to  guarantee  the  price  of 
wheat  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  have  just  stated,  he  did  fix  that  price  at 
$2.20  per  bushel  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I believe  you  stated  a while  ago  that  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  the  price  that  has  been  fixed  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  to-day  growing  one  of  the  largest  wheat  area  that 
there  has  lieen  in  many  years? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I assume  that  it  is  not  contemplated  as  to 
this  crop  that  there  will  be  any  further  change  of  the  price  guaran- 
teed to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Hoo\t>r.  I have  not  heard  the  President  make  any  such  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  none  made  on  the  part  of  the  Food 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Has  that  resulted  in  not  onl}^  a minimum  price,  but 
practically  in  a maximum  price,  too? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  price  limitation  last  year,  or  for  1917,  was 
effected  by  two  methods:  First,  by  the  Government  buying  wheat, 
and  second,  by  a voluntary  agreement  with  a large  number  of  the 
millers  that  they  would  not  pay  in  excess  of  the  Government  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  President’s  advanced  guar- 
anteed price  is  now  approximately  your  agreed  price? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  There  are  some  local  differences,  but 
nothing  material. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  expectation  that,  barring  some  unusual 
contingency,  the  agreed  price  will  continue  approximately  at  the 
President’s  guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  two  contingencies,  in  a broad  way,  affect- 
ing that:  One  of  them  is  a large  harvest,  which  now  seems  probable, 
in  which  case  the  activities  of  the  Food  Administration  will  be 
applied  to  maintaining  the  minimum  guaranty.  The  other  contin- 
gency would  be  a short  harvest,  in  which  event,  for  the  national  and 
allied  interests,  Ave  would  have  to  maintain  some  restraint  on  the 
price  of  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  the  situation,  it  is  practically 
this,  that  you  have  undertaken  to  guarantee  as  a minimum  price  what 
really  constitutes  a fair  price  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  w^as  the  intention. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  then  you  undertake  to  use  the  machin- 
ery that  has  been  set  up  by  the  food-administration  law  to  keep  con- 
stant with  the  minimum  guaranty  the  actual  price  of  the  wheat ; that 
that  has  been  done  largely  through  being  the  largest  buyer  for  the 
allies,  and  they  being  the  factor  which  serA^es  to  enhance  the  price, 
you,  by  controlling  their  buying,  can  regulate  the  price;  that  this 
has  further  been  effected  by  an  agreement  with  the  millers  that  they 
AAmuld  not  undertake  to  pay  more  than  the  buyers  of  the  allies  fixed 
as  the  price. 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  you  have  just  stated,  the  stress  of  the 
Avorkability  of  your  program  Avoiild  come  in  the  event  of  either  a 
A^ery  large  or  a A^ery  short  crop  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

ADJUSTING  DIFFERENTIAL  BETAA  EEN  AA  HEAT  PRICE  AND  FLOUR  PRICE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  adjusting  the  differential  between  the  Avheat 
price  and  the  flour  price,  haA^e  you  giA’en  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  increased  use  of  substitutes,  Avhich  has  been  insisted  upon, 
has  largely  increased  the  value  of  the  millers’  products  other  than 
flour  ? 

Mr.  Hooa’er.  They  are  other  millers,  not  flour  millers,  avIio  are 
affected  by  that.  The  flour  miller  does  very  little  of  the  substitutes 
manufacturing.  That  is  done  by  another  type  of  miller. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  flour  miller,  in  addition  to  his  flour,  turns  out 
in  a general  Avay,  three  products — namely,  middlings,  shorts,  and 
bran — and  there  are  other  products  haAung  various  designations. 
Since  the  increased  use  of  substitutes  has  been  insisted  upon,  and 
very  properly,  the  value  of  those  products  has  very  greatly  increased, 
has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hooat:r.  Yes,  sir. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  differential  of  $1.10 
as  between  Avheat  and  flour  does  'not  tell  the  whole  story.  I notice 
in  a page,  half-page,  or  column  advertisement  of  the  Armour  Co. 
this  morning  that  they  claim  $1.29  profit  per  animal  for  beef  pur- 
poses, and  that  something  oA^er  $24  of  the  total  receipts  on  each  ani- 
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mal  is  for  by-products.  Therefore,  the  (piestion  of  how  much  the 
miller  would  make  at  any  given  time  would  not  be  a question  of  how 
much  he  would  get  for  his  principal  product,  or  flour,  but  on  how 
much  he  would  get  from  the  by-products.  Having  insisted  upon 
the  use  of  substitutes,  and  very  properly  so,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  those  by-products  and  a very  great  increase. 
Noav,  has  that  fact  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in  fixing  the 
flour  differential  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  by-products  of  the  flour  miller  are  not  used  for 
human  food  except  in  a very  small  percentage  in  the  making  of 
graham  and  Avhole-wheat  flour,  and  graham  flour  comprises  prac- 
tically one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total  flour  used.  The  other  by- 
products of  the  flour  miller  go  for  animal  feed,  and  the  miller  is 
under  a regulation  not  to  make  more  than  50  cents  per  ton  profit 
on  his  feed  products. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  percentage  of  it  did  you  say  went  for  human 
food  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Our  information  is  not  over  one-half  of  1 per  cent 
of  the  product. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  not  over  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  the  wheat 
products  other  than  white  flour  was  used  as  human  food  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  case  now  ? 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  Yes,  sir;  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  The  substitutes  being  used  are  the  other 
cereals,  and  we  have  steadily  advised  against  the  general  use  of 
wheat  by-products  for  human  food. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Graham  bread,  whole- wheat  bread,  bran  bread,  and 
brown  breads  of  various  sorts,  containing  wheat,  are  in  common  use, 
and  very  many  of  them  are  used  here. 

Mr.  Hoover.  You  will  find,  if  you  go  into  the  actual  milled  prod- 
ucts, that  the  wheat  by-products  for  human  consumption  do  not 
comprise  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of  the  total  flour  production. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  morning  newspapers  carry  a statement  by  a large 
baking  concern  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
price  of  bread  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  these  substitutes. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  refer  to  other  cereals,  such  as  oatmeal,  barley 
flour,  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  and  corn  flour. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  the  principal  substitutes  or  mixtures  with 
wheat  flour  used  in  making  bread  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  At  the  present  time  they  comprise,  under  the  food 
regulations,  25  per  cent  of  those  other  cereals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  other  cereals? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Rye  flour,  barley  flour,  corn  flour,  corn  meal,  oatmeal, 
and  rice. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  in  that  25  per  cent  you  allow  the  use  of 
the  coarser  and  darker  wheat  products? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  allow  it;  but  there  is  scarcely  any 
demand  for  it.  The  other  cereals  are  much  preferred,  and  they  are 
much  better  from  the  human  food  viewpoint.  The  price  of  the  sub- 
stitutes for  flour  did  rise  to  a higher  price  as  the  price  of  flour  rose, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a shortage  in  the  milling 
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capacity  for  the  other  cereals  to  produce  a siiihcient  amount  of  those 
substitutes  at  the  time  we  were  compelled  to  introduce  the  substitute 
program.  Furthermore,  just  at  that  time  there  was  a great  shortage 
in  the  transportation  of  the  other  cereals,  so  that  there  were  exag- 
gerated prices  for  other  cereals  at  that  particular  time.  Since  that 
time  the  prices  of  corn  meal  and  corn  hour  have  fallen  below  the 
price  of  wheat  flour  at  the  mills,  and  it  will  be  reflected  with  the 
baker  and  retailer  within  a veiy  short  time. 

INCREASED  PRICE  OF  BREAD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  is  there  or  not  any  justification  for  the  in- 
creased price  of  bread  predicated  upon  this  statement  of  the  bakers 
about  the  increased  price  of  substitutes? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I do  not  consider  that  there  was  any  justification, 
even  at  the  prices  that  they  were  formerly  paying  for  the  substitutes, 
and  certainly  not  at  the  prices  at  which  the  substitutes  are  available 
to-day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I understand  it,  according  to  the  newspapers  this 
morning,  it  is  their  intention  to  raise  the  prices. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  making  that  effort,  and  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I thought  you  said  that  the  price  of  the  substitutes 
was  going  down? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  time  to  increase 
the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Unless  it  is  to  recoup  past  losses  or  alleged  losses. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  real  justification  for  any  attempt  to  increase  the 
price  of  bread  is  the  increased  cost  of  labor.  Bakers’  labor,  it  is 
claimed,  has  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  they  are  working 
on  a narrow  margin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Should  they  not  be  made  to  make  the  increase,  if  at 
all,  upon  the  basis  of  that  fact,  and  not  confuse  the  issue  by  charging 
that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  substitutes  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to  increase  the  price  of 
bread  Avithout  getting  permission. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FLOUR. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Since  the  organization  of  your  bureau,  have  you 
modified  the  rules  or  usual  practice  of  millers  as  to  the  amount  of 
flour  produced  from  a bushel  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Hooa"er.  Yes,  sir;  we  liaA^e  fixed  a minimum  milling  of  74  per 
cent.  The  aA^erage  for  the  Avhole  country  perhaps  Avas  71  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  miller  alloAved  to  produce  or  sell  a higher 
percentage  of  flour? 

Mr.  Hooa’er.  He  can,  if  he  can  sell  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  Avhat  extent  are  they  producing  it? 

Mr.  Hooa’er.  To  a very  small  extent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I want  to  ask  you  about.  It  has 
been  testified  at  this  table  repeatedly  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
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not  only  this  year  but  long  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  wheat,  that  a large  part  of  the  most  nutritious  and 
necessary  portion  of  wheat  grain  was  being  wasted  under  the  modern 
methods  of  milling,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  public  should  learn  to  eat  and  the  millers  be  forced  to  provide  a 
flour  that  represented  more  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wheat  content, 
and  I was  rather  being  led  to  the  belief  that  that  was  happening  now. 

Mr.  Hoover.  To  a very  small  extent.  The  whole  problem  of  whole- 
wheat milling  is  one  of  intense  complexity.  In  a general  way  the 
human  consumption  of  whole-wheat  bread  carries  no  damage,  and, 
possibly,  some  value  to,  say,  19  out  of  20,  or  some  considerable  por- 
tion, of  the  population;  but  there  is  a considerable  percentage  in 
every  population  that  can  not  stand  whole-wheat  bread.  The  use  of 
whole  wheat  introduces  the  bran  and,  therefore,  a laxative  in  the 
bread.  The  Germans,  who  have  been  absolutely  desperate  for  bread, 
and  the  Belgian  Relief,  that  has  been  even  more  desperate,  have,  all 
of  them,  tried  high-percentage  milling,  all  the  way  up  to  100  per 
cent.  The  allies  to-day,  with  a reducecl  bread  ration,  have  endeav- 
ored to  increase  the  percentage  of.  milling.  They  have  all  found  by 
experience  that  if  we  get  above  82  per  cent  of  milling,  in  European 
terms,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  76  or  77  per  cent  in  American 
terms,  that  it  spread  dysentery  through  the  population,  and  it  simply 
can  not  be  done.  Even  in  this  terrible  emergency  that  those  people 
are  in  they  have  not  been  able  to  go  higher  than  that  with  their 
milling,  except  for  short  periods,  taking  the  population  as  a whole. 
There  is  one  further  reason  for  not  increasing  the  American  milling 
percentage  above  74,  and  that  is  that  the  few  next  additional  per 
cents  include  what  is  called  the  “ red  dog,”  and  the  “ red  dog  ” is  that 
portion  of  the  wheat  berry  that  is  the  least  durable,  and  it  has  been 
found  by  all  European  experience  that  flours  milled  to  include  the 
“ red  dog  ” must  have  a distribution  in  less  than  60  days,  whereas 
flours  milled  to  simply  include  the  white  part  of  the  berry  are  durable 
for  years.  Our  average  distribution  here  is  anywhere  from  three  to 
five  months — not  our  average  distribution  but  a portion  of  our  dis- 
tribution is  anywhere  from  three  to  five  months,  and  if  we  increase 
our  milling  percentage  higher  we  run  the  risk  of  the  deterioration  of 
large  amounts  of  flour  supply.  Those  are  the  critical  reasons  why 
we  have  not  increased  the  percentage  of  milling. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  milling  prac- 
tices in  that  regard  ? ^ 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  prohibit  an  increased  percentage  in  the 
flour  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  information  is  that  there  is  in  practice 
very  little  of  the  larger  percentage  flour  manufactured? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Is  whole-wheat  bread  actually  whole-wheat  bread, 
and  is  anybody  getting  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  all  kind  of  things  being  sold  as  whole-wheat 
bread,  but  most  of  it  is  manufactured  by  using  the  white  flour  in 
the  normal  way,  and  then  mixing  back  into  it  bran,  leaving  out  the 
red  dog  and  the  deteriorating  portions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Leaving  out  the  middlings? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  baker  must  mix,  why  is 
he  not  anxious  to  secure  a flour,  if  he  can  get  it  a little  cheaper,  that 
contains  a larger  wheat  content?  Is  it  because  he  would  get  a flour 
that  he  considers  is  not  adapted  to  his  uses  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  can  not  make  as  good  bread  from  whole  wheat  as 
he  can  by  mixing  25  per  cent  of  other  cereals  together  with  71  per 
cent  wheat  milling. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  he  make  as  good  bread  if  he  had  80  per  cent 
flour  and  then  mixed  some  other  cereals? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I think  he  could;  but  we  can  not  put  that  flour  into 
circulation  throughout  the  country  without  risking  its  durability. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  think  there  is  practically  little  of  that? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  when  you  figure  your  differential  you  figure  it 
on  the  basis  of  a 74  per  cent  flour,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  these  mixed  flours,  is  he  using  all  of  the  parts 
of  the  other  grains,  or  is  it,  in  turn,  simply  a percentage  of  those 
grains?  For  instance,  when  you  mix  corn  with  wheat  to  make  a 
flour  is  the  corn  portion  all  of  the  grain  of  the  corn,  or  is  it  only  part 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hoover.  With  some  minor  exceptions,  no  mixing  is  done  at  the 
mill ; all  mixing  is  done  at  the  hands  of  the  baker,  who  buys  his  differ- 
ent flours  separately  and  mixes  them. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Hoover,  some  years  ago  there  was  quite 
an  agitation  in  this  country  for  the  repeal  of  a tax  on  mixed  flour 
that  was  being  sold  by  the  millers,  and  in  my  city  the  millers  actually 
sell  a mixed  flour. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  more  than  a few  per  cent 
of  mixed  flours  being  sold  in  the  country  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  the  quantity,  but  they  are  very  ex- 
tensively advertised. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I know  and  some  millers  have  been  very  anxious  to 
do  it ; the  substitute  millers  have  been  very  anxious  to  mix  the  wheat 
flour,  but  the  law  makes  it  very  difficult  and  there  is  very  little  of  it 
going  on.  The  millers  of  the  other  grains,  of  course,  only  take  a 
portion  of  the  grain  except  exceptional  millers,  like  your  home  mill- 
ers, in  Virginia,  etc. ; some  millers  only  use  60  per  cent  of  the  corn 
in  making  corn  flour,  while  other  millers  use  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Corn  flour,  so  called,  is  what  per  cent  of  the  corn? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Anything  from  10  to  60  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
miller  and  the  character  of  his  corn  flour. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  ordinary  corn  meal  is  the  whole  product. 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  it  varies  all  the  way  from  60  to  100  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  miller. 

BUYING  OF  SUGAR. 

FIXING  PRICE  TO  CONSUMER. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  your  practice  touching  sugar? 

Mr.  Hoo\"er.  In  sugar  we  arranged  a combined  purchase,  by  all  the 
allies  together  with  the  American  refiners,  of  the  Cuban  crop.  As 
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the  Government  has  no  power  to  purchase  sugar,  we  liad  to  make  a 
committee  of  the  American  refiners  to  take  the  place  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  combined  purchase.  We  purchased  it  practically 
through  cooperation  with  the  Cuban  Government.  We  thereby  had 
a dominant  amount  of  sugar  at  a fixed  price;  in  turn  we  fixed  the 
differentials  for  refining,  for  jobbing,  for  wholesaling,  etc.,  until  we 
finally  got  to  practically  a fixed  price  for  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  that  price  have  upon  the  purchase 
of  beets  for  sugar  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  made  an  agreement  last  fall,  looking  forward  to 
this  interallied  purchase,  with  the  beet-sugar,  factories,  that  they 
were  to  sell  their  sugar  at  a price  which  we  anticipated  would  be 
about  the  Cuban  price,  and  it  has  worked  out  so.  At  that  time  the 
beet-sugar  factories  had  their  beets  under  contract  from  the  previous 
year,  and,  therefore,  the  producer  had  no  interest  in  the  price  that 
we  arranged  with  the  factories.  This  year,  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
beet  producer,  therefore,  becomes  interested  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
because  the  price  he  will  receive  for  his  beets  will  have  to  do  with 
the  price  of  sugar.  Disputes  grew  up  between  the  factories  and  the 
producers  all  over  the  country  as  to  the  price  that  was  to  be  paid 
for  beets.  We  appointed  committees  in  each  locality  to  endeavor 
to  arbitrate  this  matter,  and  some  of  them  succeeded  while  others 
did  not.  The  committees  reported  to  me  what  they  considered  a 
fair  price  for  beets,  and  we  in  turn  secured  an  agreement  on  the 
part  of  all  factories  but  one  locality  to  adopt  this  price;  there  is 
still  one  standing  open.  The  prices  agreed  were  a large  advance  on 
that  paid  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  price  was  not  uniform  as  to  all  of  the  beet- 
growing country? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  soil  and  production  conditions  vary  in  different 
localities,  and  the  recommended  price  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  the  return  of  a fair  and  stimulative  price  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  what  those  prices  were? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  a complex  formula,  because  it  involves  the  sugar 
content,  but  it  will  vary  somewhere  between  $9.50  and  $11,  depending 
on  the  locality  and  the  sugar  content. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  compared  with  $5  or  $5.50  before  the  war? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Probably  $5  before  the  war. 

The  regulation  of  profits  in  various  food  trades  as  entirely  distin- 
guished from  any  stabilization  of  price  has  had  approximately  this 
result:  If  we  take  the  food  value  of  our  principal  commodities  and 
work  out  an  index  based  on  the  relative  food  value  and  the  price  fluc- 
tuation we  can  arrive  at  a fairly  true  determination  of  the  move- 
ment of  price  so  far  as  it  affects  the  consumer  as  a whole  and  the 
producer  as  a whole.  Price  indexes  hitherto  have  been  based  in  the 
main  on  taking  some  period  and  adding  the  prices  of  commodities 
together  at  that  period  and  then  considering  that  as  the  basis  for  de- 
termining subsequent  fluctuations.  We  established  a new  index  that 
we  believe  is  a true  index.  For  instance,  if  the  price  of  eggs  were  to 
go  up  50  cents  a dozen  it  would  be  a sensation,  and  yet  that  means 
less  to  the  consumer  than  a rise  of  half  a cent  in  the  price  of  bread. 
So  we  have  endeavored  to  work  out  an  index  that  would  reflect  the 
relative  food  value  of  commodities  as  a whole.  That  index  shows 
that  the  price  of  foodstuff's  to  the  producer  has  increased  sbout  19  per 
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cent  since  the  Food  Administration  was  founded,  whereas  the  price 
to  the  consumer  has  decreased  approximately  14  per  cent,  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  approximately  33  per  cent  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
cost  of  handling  foodstuffs.  That  represents  broadly  the  result  of 
regulation  in  the  handling  of  trades. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  the  conclusion.  Can  you  supply 
for  the  record  the  statistics  that  justify  the  conclusion  which  you 
have  stated? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I can  supply  a statement  of  the  whole  indices  worked 
out  on  this  basis  with  a description. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record. 

A NEW  FOOD  PRICE  INDEX. 

The  wholesale  price  index  is  based  on  the  wholesale  prices  of  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  rice,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  wheat  flour,  beans,  canned  peas,  canned 
tomatoes,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines,  and  refined  sugar.  It  is  obtained 
by  weighting  the  price  of  each  commodity  by  the  average  production  of  that 
commodity  in  the  three  prewar  years,  1911-1913,  expressed  in  terms  of  food 
value.  For  instance,  the  price  of  wheat  in  July,  1914,  was  $0,866  per  bushel, 
while  the  average  prewar  production  was  704,995,000  bushels,  or  in  terms  of  food 
value  69,540,707,000,000  units.  For  convenience  in  calculating,  the  food  value  of 
the  wheat  crop  was  taken  as  100;  the  price  per  bushel,  $0,866,  was  therefore 
multiplied  by  the  weight  100.  Similarly,  the  food  value  of  the  average  prewar 
corn  crop  was  258,049,799,000,000  units,  or  3.7108  times  that  of  the  wheat  crop ; 
the  July,  1914,  price  of  corn  was,  therefore,  multiplied  by  the  weight  371.08. 
On  the  other  hand  the  food  value  of  the  average  prewar  rice  crop  was  1,112,- 
791,000,000  units,  or  only  1.60  relative  to  the  wheat  crop  as  100.  Put  in  still 
another  way  this  means  that  the  wheat  crop  is  62.5  times  as  significant  in  the 
nutrition  as  the  rice  crop.  The  following  table  (Table  1)  shows  the  nutritive 
units  in  the  average  prewar  crops  of  all  the  food  materials  taken  account  of  in 
the  indices,  and  the  proportionate  significance  of  the  different  crops  Compared 
with  wheat. 

Table  I. — Index  iveighting  factors  for  producer's  and  ivholesale  prices. 

[000  omitted.] 


Producer’s  price  index 
weighting  factors,  pre- 
war 3-year  average — 
calories. 


Wholesale  price  index 
weighting  factors,  pre- 
war 3-year  average — 
calories. 


Commodity. 


Absolute 

nutritive 

units. 


Relative 
to  wheat. 


Absolute 

nutritive 

units. 


Relative 
to  wheat. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Beans 

Hogs 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes. 

Apples 

Hay 

Cotton  seed 

Butter 

Eggs 

Chickens 

Peanuts 

Wheat  flour 

Rice 

Canned  peas 

Canned  tomatoes 

Canned  salmon 

Canned  sardines 

Canned  refined  sugar. 


69, 540, 707 
258, 049, 799 
56, 321, 739 
3,407,415 
14, 402, 698 
1, 083, 487 
12, 841, 887 
3, 517, 241 
711,051 
1, 234, 553 
6, 478,436 
1,425,857 
2, 093, 172 
135, 229, 328 
5, 820, 827 
3, 526, 036 
1, 515, 724 
1, 135, 689 
826, 531 


100. 00 
371.08 
80. 99 
4. 90 
20.71 
1.56 
18.47 

5.06 
1.02 
1.78 
9.32 
2. 05 
3.01 

194. 46 
8.38 

5. 07 
2. 18 
1.63 
1.19 


69, 540,  707 
258, 049, 799 
56, 321, 739 
3, 407, 415 
14, 402, 698 
1, 083, 487 
12, 841, 887 
3, 517, 241 
711,051 


100. 00 
371. 08 
80.99 
4.90 
20.71 
1.56 
18.47 
5.06 
1.02 


34, 353, 165 
1,112,791 
67, 521 
86, 753 
181, 803 
47,616 
14,719,493 


49. 40 
1.60 
.10 
.13 
.26 
.07 
21.17 
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A table  for  the  price  indices  obtained  by  this  method  is  given  in  Table  II,  by 
months,  from  July,  1914,  to  February,  1918 : 


Table  II. — Absolute  wholesale  price  index,  hy  months,  July,  WVi,  to  February, 

1918. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January 

148.2 
155.4 

153.2 

158.3 
159.2 
143.9 

150.1 
140.7 

129.2 

129.0 

126.4 

137. 1 

146.3 

145.9 

143.3 
151.0 

147.4 

141.9 

150.5 

169.5 

180.9 

195.5 

201.5 
182.3 

200.5 

203.0 
224.9 

268.4 

314.0 

301.5 

310.2 

313.8 

303.8 
290.7 

291.2 

276.2 

270.9 

273.6 

February 

March 

April 

June 

July 

124.1 

139.2 
143.8 

137.0 
135.7 

133.1 

Aue;ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

The  producers’  price  index  was  calculated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it 
was  based  on  the  prices  received  by  producers  and  the  prewar  production  in 
terms  of  nutritive  values  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  apples,  hay,  cotton  seed  (in  this  case  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
cottonseed  cake  production  was  used ) , butter,  eggs,  chickens,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep, 
beans,  and  peanuts.  Table  III  gives  it  by  years  from  1911  to  1916,  and  by 
months  from  January,  1917,  to  February,  1918. 

Table  III. — Absolute  producers''  price  index. 


Date. 

Index. 

Date. 

Index. 

Date. 

Index. 

January,  1911 

370.0 

February,  1917 

418.0 

September,  1917 

521.6 

January,  1912 

427.0 

March,  1917 

428. 1 

October,  1917 

538.0 

.Tannarv,  1913 

355. 1 

April,  1917 

466.0 

November,  19177 

564.6 

.January,  1914 

382. 1 

May,  1917 

531.9 

December,  1917 

604. 9 

January,  1915 

351. 1 

June,  1917 

554.1 

January,  1918 

632.1 

January,  1916 

356.  7 

July, 1917 

536.2 

February,  1918 

639.5 

January,  1917 

404.4 

August,  1917 

524.6 

Dividing  the  absolute  wholesale  price  indexed  ( X 100)  for  each  month  by  tl.e 
average  index  figures  from  July,  1914,  to  February,  1918,  and  dealing  simi- 
larly with  the  absolute  producers’  index  we  obtain  the  relative  price  indices  of 
Tables  IV  and  V,  which  are  directly  comparable  with  each  other.  It  is  these 
comparable  relative  indices  from  August,  1914,  to  date  which  are  plotted  on 
the  charts. 

Table  IV. — Relative  wholesale  index. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January 

82 

81 

111 

150 

February 

86 

81 

113 

152 

M arch  

85 

79 

125 

April - 

' 88 

84 

149 

May  

88 

82 

174 

.Time  

79 

79 

167 

July 

69 

83 

84 

172 

August  

77 

78 

94 

174 

September ■ 

79 

72 

100 

169 

October  

.76 

72 

109 

161 

November  

75 

70 

112 

162 

December ....’ 

74 

. 76 

101 

153 

/ 
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Table  V. — Relative  produeers'  index. 


Months. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January 

85 

86 

98 

153 

February 

85 

87 

101 

155 

M arnh 

85 

88 

104 

April 

85 

89 

113 

Mav . 

85 

90 

129 

June 

86 

91 

134 

July 

89 

86 

92 

130 

August 

88 

86 

93 

127 

September 

88 

86 

94 

126 

October 

87 

86 

95 

130 

November 

86 

86 

96 

137 

December 

86 

86 

97 

146 

By  this  method  of  examining  the  prices  of  food  commodities  in  relation  to 
their  significance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  Nation,  we  see  that  since  August,  1917, 
at  which  time  the  food-control  bill  was  enacted,  there  has  ensued  the  economic 
paradox  of  a steady  increase  in  the  relative  price  to  the  producer  and  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  relative  price  to  the  consumer. 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  BEET-SUGAR  GROWERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  say  you  have  been  able  to  bring  about  an  ad- 
justment and  an  agreement  between  the  beet-sugar  growers  and  the 
manufacturers  in  most  of  the  districts? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  care  to  say  where  those  districts  are 
in  which  you  have  not  been  able  to  bring  about  an  adjustment,  or 
is  there  any  reason  why  that  statement  should  not  be  made? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No.  Southern  California  is  the  only  district  that  is 
not  entirely  settled. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  still  have  negotiations  on  there,  I presume? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  I hope  we  will  be  able  to  close  that  up  at 
once. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  care  to  say  at  this  time,  or  have  you  reached 
a point  where  you  have  a definite  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  to  what 
you  anticipate  a fair  price  of  the  beet-sugar  crop  will  be,  based  on 
the  agreed  prices  for  beets? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  fair  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoover.  No;  I would  hesitate  to  say.  The  price  of  sugar 
next  year  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  supply  in  sight  and  the 
production  cost. 

CONSERVATION  DIVISION. 

The  second  division  of  the  Food  Administration  is  conservation. 
Taking  it  broadly,  this  year’s  harvest  computed  again  on  its  food 
value  is  about  T units  out  of  100  less  than  the  average  of  the  three 
previous  harvests. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  the  harvest  of  1917? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  the  average  of  the 
three  previous  harvests,  compute  them  on  their  food  value  as  a mass 
of  food,  and  take  the  average  as  being  100,  the  production  this  year 
was  about  93.  The  exports  over  the  average  of  the  three  previous 
3^ears  were  about  11  out  of  100,  and  this  year  we  have  had  to  maintain 
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ai^proximately  the  same  exports,  at  least  to  the  allies,  from  a de- 
creased production,  so  that  we  have  had  to  reduce  consumption  in 
the  country,  approximately,  7 per  cent  in  order  to  do  it.  That  re- 
duction in  consumption  is  being  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of 
waste  to  a very  large  degree,  as  reflected  in  such  items  as  garbage, 
garbage  recovery  of  fats,  and  other  items  of  that  kind,  and  the  gen- 
eral larger  care  by  householders,  and  the  greater  care  by  manu- 
facturers. And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a very  positive 
reduction  in  consumption.  People  are  living  very  much  more  simply 
than  they  did  before.  This  reduction  in  consumption  has  taken 
place  more  strongly  in  certain  commodities  than  in  others,  because 
certain  commodities  were  demanded  for  extraordinary  import  de- 
mand. In  wheat,  in  particular,  we  are  to-day  exporting  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  mill  output  of  the  larger  mills  of  the  country.  We  are 
practically  only  exporting  wheat  as  flour  in  order  that  we  might  re- 
tain the  feed  stuffs  here  and  diminish  the  tonnage  in  overseas  ship- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  absolutely  true?  Is  there  not  some  export 
of  mill  by-products  to  neutral  countries  which  require  the  supplies? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  have  not  been  15,000  tons  of  mill  by-products 
exported  this  fiscal  year;  at  least,  there  is  a complete  embargo  against 
that,  although  there  may  be  a little  filtering  through  to  Cuba  and  to 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  none  to  Holland  or  to  Norway? 

Mr.  Hoover,  No.  The  conservation  in  wheat  this  year  will  enable 
us,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  now,  to  export  our  theoretical  surplus  of 
about  55,000,000  bushels  plus  somewhere  from  80,000,000  to  130,000,- 
000  bushels ; in  other  words,  we  expect  to  have  effected  over  the  entire 
year  a conservation  of  about  30  per  cent  in  wheat. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  the  harvest  year  or  the  calendar  year  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  harvest  year. 

INCREASE  IN  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  stated  was  practically  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  practically  the  fiscal  year. 

We  have  effected  sufficient  conservation  in  sugar  to  meet  the  nar- 
row margin  of  shortage  in  our  supplies  and  we  effected  a very  large 
conservation  in  meat,  because  the  beef  consumption  was  on  a steady 
increase.  Beef  had  apparently  increased  12.5  per  cent  during  the 
year  1917.  We  have  brought  that  to  a check  and  we  are  back  now 
to  normal  or  below  normal  on  meat  consumption.  The  result  'has 
been  that  we  have  been  able  to  pile  up  large  stocks  of  pork  products. 
We  have  a larger  stock  of  pork  products  in  hand  to-day  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  this  stock  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  next  few  months.  Take  it  by  and  large,  the  increase  in  ani- 
mals in  the  country  over  the  three-year  prewar  period  is  about  13 
per  cent,  as  near  as  we  can  make  out,  and  yet  we  are  to-day  exporting 
animal  products  from  the  amount  of  300,000,000  to  400,000,000 
pounds  a month,  as  against  a prewar  average  export  of  about  100,- 
000,000  pounds  a month.  We  have  had  some  increase  in  animal  pro- 
duction by  virtue  of  the  increased  weight  of  animals,  and  there  is, 
as  a result  of  home  saving,  a tendency  to  send  to  central  markets 
more  animals  than  would  normally  be  applicable  to  the  national 
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herd,  so  that  by  and  large  the  conservation  has  enabled  us  to  carry 
out  the  allied  demand  on  meat  products. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  that  the  number  of  animals  in 
America  had  actually  increased  also? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  has  increased  13.2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  measured  in  weight  and  not  in  head  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  ; it  is  measured  in  head.  The  hogs  are  up  to  about 
prewar  normal  the  1st  of  January  and  the  cattle  are  a little  in  excess. 

The  conservation  runs  into  other  directions  than  for  allied  sup- 
plies, because  we  are  importers  and  with  the  shortage  of  shipping  we 
must  not  onl}^  secure  conservation  in  these  imports  but  we  will  with 
shortening  imports  have  to  effect  absolute  distribution.  Sugar  is  a 
case  where  the  imports  available  with  the  present  shipping  would 
take  care  of  our  normal  demand,  except  over  the  highest  peak  of  the 
canning  season,  and  in  order  to  provide  for  that  high-peak  demand, 
we  have  secured  some  voluntary  conservation  by  the  householders, 
and  we  have  attempted  to  secure  voluntary  reduction  in  the  amount 
used  in  the  confectioneiy  and  other  manufacturing  trades.  Volun- 
tary reduction  on  the  part  of  the  confectionery . and  sweet-drink 
trade  has  not  worked  siicessfully,  and  we,  therefore,  last  week  put 
in  a complete  system  for  their  compulsory  reduction,  by  which  no 
manufacturer  of  sweet  drinks  or  confectionery  can  obtain  sugar 
without  first  obtaining  from  the  Food  Administration  local  repre- 
sentatives a certificate,  and  that  certificate  is  to  be  based  on  the 
amount  he  consumed  last  year  less  20  per  cent.  In  order  to  make  it 
just  to  those  who  have  carried  out  the  voluntary  work,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  restrospective  to  the  1st  of  January. 

NEW  ENTERPRISES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  new  enterprises? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  will  be  some  exceptions  made  for  new  enter- 
prises; but  in  the  main  they  will  receive  nothing,  and  for  this  rea- 
son : They  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  on  the  backs  of  the  men 
who  had  honestly  reduced  their  consumption.  The  new  enterprises 
that  started  before  the  1st  of  April  get  something,  and  those  that 
started  after  the  1st  of  April  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  there  are  new  enterprises  that  are  en- 
tirely legitimate  in  centers  of  increased  population. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  and  an  adjustment  will  be  made  for  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  take  it  by  and  large,  I think,  that  if  some- 
body has  got  to  do  without  sugar,  it  should  be  the  confectionery 
trade.  Another  problem  arises  in  coffee.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  coffee  as  well  as  sugar,  and  the  occa- 
sion may  arise  next  year  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  other  imported  commodities,  because  of  the  growing 
shortage  of  shipping.  The  allies  may  make  infinitely  larger  demands 
upon  us  for  the  next  year  than  we  have  met  this  current  year,  and 
we  may  have  to  introduce  some  form  of  control  distribution  outside 
of  voluntaiy  reduction  in  consumption  to  enable  us  to  meet  it. 

VOLUNTEER  AGENTS. 

Now,  the  reduction  and  control  of  distribution  lies  first  in  con- 
trolling the  manufacturer  and  the  importer,  then  the  wholesaler,  and 
53713— 18— \'OL  2 56 
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then  the  retailers,  and  subsequently  the  consumer.  I am  in  hopes 
that  with  the  machinery  we  are  setting  up  and  propose  to  set  up 
we  will  in  no  case  need  to  regulate  distribution  further  than  to  the 
retailer;  in  other  words,  that  our  shortages  will  not  be  so  acute  as 
to  require  more  than  a just  distribution  to  every  retailer  in  the  conn- 
tr}^  In  order,  however,  to  carry  out  those  regulations,  some  of  which 
we  are  now  confronted  with,  we  must  have  an  agent  in  every  county 
and  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  Ignited  States.  A¥e  have  recruited 
those  agents  for  nearly  all  the  counties  and  cities  as  volunteers,  but 
they  must  have  some  allowance  for  clerical  expenses.  We  have 
computed  that  they  woidd  cost  an  average  of  $1,500  a year  apiece 
for  clerical  help  and  minor  out-of-pocket  expenses.  These  local 
agents  are  for  other  purposes,  because  in  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions against  speculation  and  profiteering  we  can  enforce  against  the 
great  trades  with  a tevy  agents,  but  when  we  come  down  to  the  second 
and  tertiary  trades,  like  local  millers,  wholesale  dealers,  etc.,  we  must 
have  a man  in  the  neighborhood  who  can  follow  the  actual  transac- 
tions. We  have  this  case  acutely  in  the  matter  of  mill  feeds,  and 
whereas  we  have  the  mills  well  regulated,  the  profiteering  between 
the  mill  and  the  consumer  in  some  localities  has  been  very  consider- 
able, but  we  are  gradually  getting  it  stopped  through  extension  of 
these  local  agencies.  But  it  can  not  be  followed  out  from  Washington 
or  even  through  the  central  State  administrations.  So  that  the  neces- 
sity for  an  increased  staff'  on  enforcement  has  been  and  still  is  as 
important  as  it  is  on  the  conservation  side. 

As  to  conservation  from  the  consumers’  point  of  view,  we  will 
accomplish  nine-tenths  of  our  effects  in  that  regard  from  voluntary 
work.  How  important  this  is  can  be  shown  from  what  it  would  cost 
to  accomplish  what  we  have  accomplished  in  wheat  this  year;  in 
other  words,  to  have  reduced  the  consumption  30  per  cent  by  direct 
rationing  of  the  people  would  have  cost  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $25,000,000.  This  can  be  appreciated  if  we  consider  that  we 
would  have  to  print  bread  tickets  Avith  coupons  for  CA^ery  one  of 
105,000,000  people,  and  they  Avould  haA^e  to  be  reprinted,  we  will  say, 
eA^ery  tAvo  months.  The  printing  bill  alone  Avould  be  $400,000  for 
each  period,  or  $2,400,000  a year  for  printed  matter  alone.  Then, 
beyond  that,  it  aa  ould  require  about  one  person  to  manage  this  ticket 
system  to  every  1,000  families.  It  Avould  require  something  like 

20.000  of  them,  and  those  people  Avould  haA^e  to  have,  I assume,  about 
$1,000  a year,  making  $20,000,000  in  salaries  right  away.  That  does 
not  take  into  account  the  next  superstructure  that  Avould  haA^e  to  be 
placed  on  top  of  that  again.  That  has  been  accomplished  in-  the 
past  year  purely  by  propaganda  and  educational  methods  and  by 
organizing  all  over  the  country  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the  press 
and  advertising  agencies.  It  has  been  accomplished  in  that  Avay  by 
a considerable  amount  of  printing  delivered  to  each  household 
through  committees,  by  instructions  given  to  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  through  propaganda  generally.  All  of  this  requires 
a large  organization — noAv  embracing  in  home  conservation  alone 

700.000  Avorkers.  If  Ave  can  make  the  necessary  reductions  in  the 
country  next  year  by  means  of  voluntary  conservation  of  the  con- 
sumer "and  by  some  regulation  of  the  distributing  trade  in  acute 
cases,  Ave  will  save  an  enormous  amount  of  expense;  but  in  order  to 
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do  that  we  must  have  a sufficient  organization,  which  must  extend 
down  to  an  agent  in  each  county  and  some  larger  organization  in  each 
city,  depending  on  the  size  of  it. 

The  Chair3iax.  Aside  from  the  matter  of  expense,  there  are  many 
reasons,  assuming  that  it  can  be  eh'ectiA'ely  done,  in  favor  of  con- 
servation as  a result  of  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  as  against 
the  conservation  that  is  enforced  by  law. 

Mr.  Hoo^vr.  There  are  half  a dozen  reasons,  and  one  of  them  is 
that  voluntarv  conservation  takes  food  out  of  plenty  and  not  out  of 
necessity.  The  industrial  or  working  section  of  the  country  do  not, 
as  a rule,  eat  more  than  they  ought  to  eat  in  order  to  maintain  their 
health  and  strength.  It  is  in  the  section  of  the  community  above 
that  it  means  where  we  find  the  overconsumers  and  most  of  the 
waste,  and  that  is  where  the  voluntary  appeal  will  be  most  effective, 
and  we  therefore  get  the  reduction  just  at  the  point  where  we  need 
it.  Further  than  that,  it  has  an  enormous  reflected  value  in  thrift, 
and  thrift  is  essential  in  getting  through  this  war.  Beyond  that, 
again,  it  has  a reflected  moral  value  in  the  stimulation  to  self-sacrifice 
in  the  people  as  a whole.  Xow.  forced  conservation  by  rationing  will 
always  work  out  tremendous  injustices  to  the  section  of  the  country 
that  must,  for  reason  of  physical  labor,  have  a larger  food  supply 
than  any  other.  It  is  almost  ho]ieless  to  attempt  to  adjust  a rationing 
system  to  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  all  individuals  in  order  to 
meet  their  physical  requirements.  It  has  been  a most  difficult  ])rob- 
lem  in  Europe  to  make  such  a reduction  in  consumption  without  im- 
posing on  health  necessities  of  some  sections,  and  has  always  led  to 
wholesale  fraud.  Therefore,  if  we  can  get  through  by  our  method, 
there  is  an  infinite  number  of  reasons,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  cost 
but  in  the  matter  of  morals,  why  we  should  do  it. 

On  our  conservation  side  we  have  other  conditions  to  meet.  For 
instance,  we  must  have  conservation  of  tin  cans.  IVe  have  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  tin  metal,  and  we  must  give  priority  to  food 
trades.  We  must  also  now  force  the  conservation  of  fats  in  order  to 
increase  our  glycerine  production.  I mean  by  that  industrial  fats. 
There  are  a great  number  of  directions  in  which  conservation  must 
be  worked  out.  all  included  under  that  one  head  of  reduction  in  con- 
sumption. 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  third  direction  in  whic]^  the  Food  Administration  is  working 
is  that  of  food  distribution.  Outside  of  the  reduction  of  consump- 
tion, with  the  country  in  difficulties  as  to  the  shortao’e  of  transporta- 
tion. we  have  bad  to  establish  a constant  intervention  in  the  matter 
of  the  distribution  of  food  in  order  that  all  sections  of  the  community 
may  be  supplied.  For  that  reason  we  have  had  to  set  up  a trans- 
portation department  in  cooperation  with  the  railroads,  and  spread 
it  over  the  country  through  their  branch  offices,  so  that  we  can  give 
them  proper  broad  view  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  wheat,  oats, 
grain  siipplv.  etc.  The  Food  Administration  can  give  the  Eailroad 
Administration  a perspective  of  the  whole  country  and  advice  as  to 
what  commodities  should  have  priority  of  movement.  Xo  local  rail- 
roads nor  the  local  region  can  appreciate  the  national  viewpoint 
without  it.  We  have  had  to  organize  drives  on  soft  corn,  on  oats. 
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on  wheat,  on  potatoes,  and  on  live  stock  at  times  when  transporta- 
tion was  short,  and  we  have  liad  to  take  np  otlier  directions  of  the 
shortage  in  distribution.  We  have  had  to  organize  our  part  of  spe- 
cial trains  to  handle  supplies  to  localities  in  emergencies,  and  we 
have  had  to  provide  special  train  service  for  shipments  for  the 
allies  to  the  ports,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  On  the  distribution 
side  we  have  had  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  certain  commodi- 
ties in  order  to  save  waste,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes.  We  have  to 
organize,  for  instance,  the  distribution  abroad  of  condensed  milk 
in  order  to  take  up  the  slack  in  tlie  production.  We  have  had  to 
organize  to  push  that  to  others  than  the  allies,  because  we  produce 
more  condensed  milk  at  just  this  time  of  year  than  the  allies  want. 

PURCHASES  OF  THE  ALLIES,  ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  NEUTRALS. 

The  fourth  direction  of  our  activities  is  that  we  have  to  organize 
upon  the  question  of  the  purchases  of  the  allies,  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  neutrals.  The  buying  of  the  allies,  under  the  Treasury 
agreement,  must  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
and  that  work  with  regard  to  food  supplies  has  been  handed  over 
to  us.  The  matter  of  the  allies’  buying  is,  of  necessity,  one  that  is 
consolidated  Avith  shipping.  The  shipping  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Government;  and  as  they  control  the  shipping,  they  must 
also  control  the  buying  of  commodities  in  order  to  see  that  the 
ships  are  loaded  ivith  the  things  that  are  most  essential;  that  they 
are  properly  coordinated  at  the  different  ports.  For  these  reasons 
the  food  supplies  for  the  Avhole  civil  population  of  the  allies  are 
bought  from  one  source.  To  that  end  the  allies  hai^e  set  up  various 
agencies  for  handling  the  different  classes  of  commodities  here. 
Those  agencies  hai^e  gotten  in  the  Avay  of  our  OAvn  Army  and  NaA-y, 
and  therefore  aa-c  have  had  to  coordinate  them,  and  Ave  have  to  co- 
ordinate Avith  them  again  such  large  buyers  as  the  Belgian  Belief 
and  some  neutral  buyers.  The  consequence  is  that  this  coordination 
buying  has  extended  to  enormous  dimensions,  in  fact,  now  amount- 
ing to  $300,000,000  per  month.  The  Food  Administration  does  not 
actually  buy  itself,  except  in  the  case  of  Avheat,  flour,  and  beans,  but 
Ave  direct  the  allied  buying  through  A^arious  coordinating  committees. 
The  amount  of  those  purchases  now  exceeds,  of  course,  the  ability 
of  any  one  manufacturer  or  producer  to  supply;  and  if,  therefore, 
these  A^arious  buyers  Avent  out  to  take  bids  for  those  commodities, 
each  manufacturer  Avould  attempt  a survey  of  the  trade  to  see  what 
he  could  get  elseAvhere,  and  the  result  Avould  be  an  immediate  mul- 
tiplication of  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  things  to  the  price  level  that  can  possibly  happen  in 
the  country. 

As  I have  said,  this  Avork  is  accomplished  through  a coordinated 
committee,  the  Food  Administration  placing  before  them  a state- 
ment of  our  food  supply  in  different  quarters  of  the  country,  from 
our  knoAvledge  of  Avhat  the  various  manufacturers  can  supply,  and  the 
prices  in  many  instances  are  determined  as  to  costs  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Great  quantities  of  these  supplies  are  handled 
en  bloc.  For  instance,  Ave  are  running  from  6 to  10  special  trains 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley  loaded  Avith  meat  products.  We  are 
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including  in  that  arrangement  the  Belgian  Belief,  and  the  allies,  and 
are  about  to  include  the  Army.  All  of  that  requires  a large  amount  of 
organization.  It  is  something  that  can  not  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
critical  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  and  not  disturb  the  prices  and 
stimulate  speculation  throughout  the  country. 

We  make  use  of  that  allies’  buying  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
consumer  to  keep  extortionate  prices  down,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
producer,  because  the  volume  of  the  buying  in  some  commodities  is 
so  large  as  to  dominate  the  entire  price.  In  the  case  of  pork,  in  par- 
ticular, we  have  used  the  allies’  buying  during  the  winter  to  maintain 
the  price  of  hogs.  We  doubled  the  allies’  buying  of  pork  during 
the  months  of  heavy  marketing  of  hogs,  and  I think  that  every  one 
in  that  trade  and  many  of  the  producers  realized  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  our  action  there  hogs  would  have  gone  to  anywhere  from 
$10  to  $12  instead  of  from  $16  to  $17.50,  and  we  would  have  had  the 
producers  discouraged  everywhere.  The  marketing  of  hogs  was 
delayed  by  the  shortage  of  cars  during  the  storm  period,  and  we 
never  had  such  a quantity  of  pork  products  thrown  on  the  market 
in  such  a short  time  as  we  have  had  this  winter.  Xothing  would 
have  kept  the  price  up  to  a normal  level  except  the  fact  that  we 
bought  for  the  allies  in  enormous  quantities  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  you  buy  more  than  they  needed? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  In  a case  like  this,  where  the  purchases  of 
those  coordinated  agencies  dominate  the  market,  the  President  has 
enunciated  the  policy  for  us  to  follow,  and  that  is  the  prices  to  the 
civilian  population  in  this  country  should  be  the  same  as  those  the 
Government  and  the  allies  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  what  you  have  just  said  about  hog  products, 
I assume  that  your  effort  is  to  maintain  a fair  price  leA^el  rather  than, 
necessarily,  to  produce  a low  one.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  not 
made  your  unusual  purchases,  the  price  to  the  producer  would  have 
gone  off  disastroushq  and,  of  course,  eventually  that  might  be  re- 
flected in  an  abnormal  rise  or  a shortage,  which  would  have  been 
unfortunate. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that,  in  that  case,  your  efforts  were  not  toward 
lowering  prices,  but  actually  toward  maintaining  prices  to  the 
producer  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^t:r.  Yes,  sir;  we  actually  intervened  to  hold  the  market 
for  both  hogs  and  cattle,  because  we  felt  that  a further  drop  in  the 
market  would  disastrously  affect  production  over  a long  period,  our 
whole  view  being  to  stabilize  the  market  on  a level  that  would  be 
fair  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer.  When  the  periods  of 
short  marketing  come,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  prices 
to  the  public  shall  be  no  greater  than  those  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment purchases.  When  a heavy  market  arises  in  some  of  the  per- 
ishables, we  will  have  to  support  the  market,  in  order  to  maintain 
stability  of  prices — and  stability  is  the  thing  that  makes  for  pro- 
duction— as  well  as  to  meet  the  equation  of  wages  and  living  condi- 
tions throughout  the  country.  The  complaint  against  price-fixing 
seems  to  disappear  instantly,  or,  at  least,  any  justifiable  complaint 
against  price-fixing,  when  we  are  in  a position  that  we  must  make 
such  purchases  as  will  dominate  the  market,  and  where,  as  pur- 
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chasers,  we  make  the  prices  and  can  not  avoid  it.  It  presents  an 
economic  phenomenon  not  contemplated  by  any  book  on  economics, 
and  that  is  that  there  has  grown  from  war  conditions  a monopoly 
in  buying  to  the  point  where  it  dominates  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  that  is  the  actual  condition  it  follows, 
inevitably,  that  to  j^revent  the  evils  that  would  naturally  flow  from  it 
the  Government  must  directly  control  that  purchasing. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely.  The  problem  before  us  in  regard  to  every 
commodity  is  this,  that  there  are  periods  in  three  or  four  commodi- 
ties when  we  may  dominate  the  market  and  other  periods  when  we 
do  not  because  the  demand  might  lag  and  production  increase;  but 
where  we  do  dominate  that  market  we  must  do  it  with  a double  pur- 
pose in  view ; that  is,  to  maintain  stability  of  price  to  the  consumer 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a fair  and  just  position  for  the  pro- 
ducer that  will  continue  to  stimulate  production.  There  are  onl}^  a 
few  commodities  where  that  applies.  At  the  present  moment  it 
applies  to  wheat,  pork,  and  beef.  It  also  applies  for  the  moment  to 
canned  salmon.  Later  on,  when  the  marketing  of  animals  is  large, 
it  probably  will  not  apply  to  animals  at  all.  I want  to  make  it  clear 
in  connection  with  all  the  talk  about  the  Food  Administration  and 
price  fixing  that  it  is  a fact  and  not  a theory  that  we  are  confronted 
with,  because  so  long  as  we  can  avoid  it  we  do  not  wish  to  face  the 
disadvantages  of  price  fixing.  We  do  have  to  stabilize  prices  by 
commerce  ; in  other  words,  to  try  to  replace  what  would  have  been 
the  normal  course  of  commerce  by  the  control  which  we  have  as  large 
purchasers. 

The  Chairaian.  The  justification  for  it  rests  in  a fact  or  condition 
not  of  our  creation,  and  it  ends  with  the  disposition  of  that  condition. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  importance  of  that  buying  may  be 
emphasized  by  a statement  of  the  amount  of  those  purchases  monthly. 
The  total  amount  of  purchases  that  we  can  direct — I do  not  say 
entirely  control,  because  it  is  a matter  of  cooperation — average 
$300,000,000  per  month.  Not  all  of  that  is  bought  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration itself,  because  we  buy  very  little,  comparatively,  but 
under  the  coordination  a great  deal  of  organization  is  required. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I thought  that  Amu  bought  eAmrything  for  the  allies. 

Mr.  HooAmR.  No,  sir;  they  have  their  own  agencies;  but  we  debate 
and  consider  with  them  the  prices  that  should  be  paid,  and  we  tell 
them  the  policies  upon  which  they  should  buy  in  Anew  of  the  stocks 
that  exist,  and  their  orders  are  generally  allocated  by  themsehms 
among  the  various  manufacturers  and  producers. 

The  Chairaian.  You  take  away  all  discretion  from  them  as  to 
prices  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I thought  you  were  the  actual  buyer. 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir;  they  make  their  own  contracts  and  they  at- 
tend to  their  own  details  of  payments.  In  fact,  we  do  not  want  to 
handle  the  money  for  them.  We  direct  policy  in  protection  both 
of  our  own  people  and  theirs. 

restriction  of  prices ^EMBARGOES. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  you  restrict  them  as  to  the  prices  that  they 
should  pay? 

Mr.  Hooater.  Yes,  sir ; in  certain  commodities  and  certain  times. 
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We  have  one  other  large  duty,  and- that  is  the  matter  of  our  rela- 
tions abroad.  There  are  food  embargoes  running  against  the  world 
in  general,  and  they  are  running  from  two  points  of  view:  One  of 
them  is  to  force  all  exports,  just  as  far  as  we  can,  into  the  hands  of 
the  allies.  We  use  the  embargoes  as  a conservation  measure  in  favor 
of  the  allies;  thus  we  are  required  to  maintain  knowledge  and  even 
relations  with  a number  of  neutral  governments  which  must  have 
foodstuffs  from  us,  with  a view  to  reducing  their  requirements  on  us 
to  the  lowest  amount  we  can  accomplish  by  friendly  negotiations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  embargo  on  food  supplies  is  also  used  to  pre- 
vent the  reshipment  of  food  from  neutral  countries  adjoining  Ger- 
many into  Germany.  In  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  all  these 
people  we  have  to  vary  our  policy  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon 
our  available  supplies.  It  is  a complicated  and  involved  problem. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  the  power  for  that  in  your  hands?  Are  you  di- 
recting that  embargo,  or  does  some  other  department  do  it  at  your 
advice  ? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  The  embargo  is  determined  through  the  War  Trade 
Board.  Two  representatives  of  the  Food  Administration  sit  on  that 
board,  and  they  collate  the  views  of  the  Food  Administration  on  a 
given  problem  and  present  our  viewpoint. 

We  also  must  have  foreign  commercial  relations  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  import  of  foreign  food  supplies,  such  as  vegetal)le  oils, 
wheat,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  We  are  importing  wheat  from  Australia 
in  small  amounts  at  the  present  time.  We  must  maintain  in  those 
countries  agents  to  give  us  such  advice  as  applies  to  methods  of  pro- 
curement, etc.,  because  the  normal  trade  has  broken  down  a great  deal 
under  the  shortage  of  the  shipping.  As  I have  said,  for  instance,  we 
are  importing  some  wheat  from  Australia,  and  for  that  we  are  using 
sailing  vessels.  Sailing  vessels  were  diverted  from  the  Atlantic  serv- 
ice, which  is  dangerous  for  them,  into  this  trade,  which  is  safer.  In 
consequence  of  these  ship  questions,  we  have  to  maintain  a marine 
transportation  department  which  is  closely  allied  with  the  Shipping 
Board  in  the  same  way  as  the  internal  matters  that  we  are  allied 
with  the  Kailroad  Administration.  We  have  to  use  that  marine 
transportation  department  to  make  necessary  arrangements  generally 
in  the  handling  of  imports  commodities  and  port  distribution  in  co- 
operating with  the  shipping  authorities. 

WASHINGTON  ORGANIZATION  ACTIVITIES. 

CLERKS  AND  VOLUNTEERS,  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

Broadly,  the  organization  of  the  Food  Administration  consists  of 
the  Washington  organization,  a central  organization  in  each  State, 
under  a State  food  administrator,  and  under  them  an  organization 
that  we  are  building  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  each  city  of  over  100,000 
people  and  in  each  county.  The  Washington  organization  has  some- 
thing over  100  men  in  important  positions  in  direction,  of  whom  a 
small  number  are  on  salary.  These  salaries  are  calculated  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  men  who  could  not  otherwise  wholly  volunteer  their 
services.  In  the  Washington  administration  we  have  several  hundred 
clerks.  These,  of  course,  are  on  salary  and  at  the  salaries  usually 
paid  by  Government  departments.  In  the  State  administrations  the 
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State  administrator  and  liis  principal  assistants  are  mostly  volun- 
teers. In  a few  cases  an  allowance  of  salary  is  paid  to  some  of  the 
princiiDal  assistants  intended  to  cover  partially  or  wholly  all  the  ex- 
penses. The  county  administrators  are  all  volunteers,  and  so  far 
they  have  not  been  allowed  any  clerical  assistants  or  expenditure, 
Avith  the  exception  of  a fcAv  cases  alloAA-ed  $25  a month  and  traveling 
expenses  for  conferences.  The  total  sum  thus  approj^riated  does  not 
exceed  $5,000.  With  the  increase  in  duties  required  by  enforcement 
of  regulations  as  to  profiteering  and  Avasteful  practices  in  the  control 
of  distribution,  the  stimulation  to  production  and  conservation,  they 
must  extend  their  activities.  The  reduction  of  distribution  through 
AAdiolesalers  and  retailers  in  some  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  etc.,  is 
a constantly  growing  function  and  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the 
county  administrators,  with  adequate  supervising  staff  from  the  State 
administrations.  The  Washington  administration  requires  a larger 
inspection  staff  than  hitherto  in  handling  the  profit  regulations  of  the 
larger  industries  in  trades  dealing  in  interstate  commodities.  The 
inspection  of  accounts  and  other  methods  of  regulating  profit  in  inter- 
state trades  must  be  done  from  Washington.  The  administration  has 
been  gradually  decentralizing  from  the  Washington  office  in  some 
directions  by  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  administrations,  and  now 
through  the  upbuilding  of  the  county  administrations,  and  this  grad- 
ual and  necessary  growth  accounts  for  the  expanding  expenditures. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Food  Administration  in  all  particu- 
lars, except  buildings,  to  the  31st  of  March  Avas,  in  round  numbers, 
$2,750,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  did  it  begin? 

ALLOTMENTS  BY  PRESIDENT  FROM  NATIONAL  SECURITY  FUND. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  President  supplied  us  with  some  money  out  of 
his  emergency  fund  to  start  conservation  propaganda  about  the  1st 
of  July,  but  the  Food  Administration  itself  was  established  on  the 
10th  of  August.  This  round  sum  of  $2,750,000  includes  expenditures 
from  the  congressional  appropriations  and  alloAvances  out  of  the 
presidential  fund.  The  estimated  expenditure  from  the  31st  of 
March  to  the  1st  of  July  is  approximately  $2,050,000,  so  that  the  total 
expenditures  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Avill  be  approximately 
$4,800,000. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Have  you  had  an  appropriation  for  the  last 
$2,050,000? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  I will  come  to  that. 

This  total  expenditure  to  the  1st  of  July  will  be  provided  approxi- 
mately as  to  $2,970,000  from  congressional  appropriation,  $296,000 
for  the  presidential  funds,  for  preliminary  expenses  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Food  Administration  by  congressional  act,  and 
$1,620,000  from  the  Presidential  funds  for  conservation  purposes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  figures  up  the  full  amount  to  the  1st  of  July? 

Mr.  Hoover.  To  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Gillett.  About  $1,500,000  out  of  the  presidential  contingent 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  About  $2,000,000;  making  a total  appropriation  avail- 
able of  approximately  $4,885,000  with  expenditures  now  expected  of 
about  $4,800,000,  leaving  a balance  on  some  funds  unexpended. 
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Mr.  Gillett.  As  I understand  it,  of  that  total  $1,700,000  or 
$1,800,000  has  really  come  out  of  the  President’s  emergency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^^er.  About  $1,916,000  comes  out  of  the  presidential  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  I recall,  the  Food  and  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrations had  received  up  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  recent 
urgent  deficiency  act  $5,515,000  in  the  way  of  appropriations  and  al- 
lotments out  of  the  presidential  fund,  and  the  recent  urgent  de- 
ficiency act  carried  for  the  two  services  $1,750,000,  making  a total 
appropriation  for  the  two  services  of  $7,265,000? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  there  has  been  a complete  divorce- 
ment between  the  two  administrations  so  far  as  the  administering 
of  appropriations  is  concerned,  and  there  has  been  a division'  of  this 
total  fund.  Can  you  state  just  what  of  that  total  of  $7,265,000  has 
gone  to  the  credit  of  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  we  take  the  appropriations  made  available  for  the 
Food  and  Fuel  Administration  submitted  in  the  table  on  page 
1151  of  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  hearings  for  1918,  amounting  to 
$5,515,000,  and  add  to  it  $1,750,000  given  under  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill,  we  have  a total  of  $7,265,000  to  account  for.  Of  this  sum 
$600,000  for  buildings  has  been  expended  or  will  be  expended  by 
July  1 for  joint  account  and  is  not  a separable  account.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  $25,000  fund  provided  to  the  Fuel  Administration  from 
the  President’s  emergency  fund  we  are  not  able  to  account  for. 
Therefore,  we  should  deduct  from  the  $7,265,000  a total  of  $625,000, 
which  can  not  be  accounted  for  separatehL  leaving  $6,610,000.  Of 
this  sum  it  has  been  settled  between  the  Fuel  and  the  Food  Adminis- 
trations that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  to  receive  $1,280,339  from 
the  two  congressional  appropriations,  and  is  to  receive  from  the  presi- 
dential fund  for  educational  and  conservation  work  $380,671,  or  a 
total  of  $1,661,013.  This,  deducted  from  the  sum  of  $6,640,000, 
leaves  a balance  of  $4,978,987.  Out  of  this  fund,  again,  a deduction 
must  be  made  for  the  unexpended  balance,  now  abandoned,  from  the 
preliminary-expense  fund  given  by  the  President  from  his  emergency 
fund  to  the  Food  Administration  before  congressional  appropriations 
came  into  operation.  These  preliminary  funds  amounted  to  $340,000, 
of  which  $32,292  remains  unexpended  and  abandoned,  and  will  be 
turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  his  fund,  leaving  a total 
balance  of  $4,946,695.  This  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  money  which 
we  have  to  account  for  at  the  moment.  Of  this  we  have  expended 
to  March  "31  a total  of  $2,755,273.39,  leaving  a balance  of  $2,191,422. 
We  estimate  the  expenditure  on  all  accounts  between  March  31  and 
July  1 at  approximately  $2,083,780,  so  that  we  should  have  a balance 
in  hand  of  approximately  $110,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  your  present  estimates  presum- 
ably upon  your  expenditures  for  this  last  quarter  plus  such  increase 
as  you  foresee  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  We  are  making  our  estimates  on  the  basis  of 
our  expenditures  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  together  with 
increases  estimated  by  our  different  State  food  administrators  for 
their  central  administration;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a purely  esti- 
mated expense  for  county  and  city  food  administrators,  to  be  used 
solely  for  clerical  and  out-of-pocket  expenditure.  The  Washington 
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administration  is  estimated  at  $4,800,000.  The  State  central  admin- 
istrations are  estimated  at  $2,()T2,000,  and  the  county  and  city  admin- 
istrations at  $4,528,500. 

EXPANSION  OF  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  you  figure  that  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ncAv  fiscal  year  you  aauII  have,  approximately,  a 30  per 
cent  increase  over  the  expense  of  your  last  quarter? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  expand  the  Washington 
administration  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  in  States  and  in  counties, 
and  the  addition  required  in  inspection  staffs  over  the  larger  food 
industries,  for  accounting,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  perhaps  Ave  will  get  a more  nearly 
accurate  understanding  of  your  neAA^  estimates  if  Ave  have  someAvhat 
of  a picture  given  us  of  the  kind  of  organization  you  have  created 
for  the  different  actiAuties  you  have  been  enumerating  in  your  first 
statement.  EAudently  you  have  diAuded  your  organization  into  vari- 
ous divisions.  Noav,  if  you  can  tell  us  AAdiat  they  are  and  hoAV  they 
are  organized,  and  the  expense  of  them  noAv,  perhaps  AAn  can  judge 
somewhat  of  the  estimate  of  increase. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  roughly  divide  the  administration  into  purely 
executive  offices,  and  offices  that  serA*e  all  branches.  Avhich  include 
the  general  office,  accounting,  chief  clerk,  mails,  files,  operating,  and 
janitor  expenses,  and  the  legal-statistics  division,  etc. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,  FIELD  PAY  ROLL,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Noaa^  in  addition  to  the  estimated  expense  of  some- 
thing under  $5,000,000  for  the  Washington  office,  you  are  estimating 
a State  and  city  expense  of  $2,672,000. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  for  county  and  city. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  predicated,  according  to  the  table  Avhich  is 
submitted  and  which  Ave  aa  ill  put  in  the  record,  upon  definite  amounts 
in  each  State.  Hoav  Avere  those  amounts  arriAnd  at? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  secured  an  estimate  from  each  State  food  adminis- 
trator. 

The  Chairman.  This  contemplates,  generally  speaking,  AAdiat  sort 
of  organization  in  each  State? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  haA^e  the  State  food  administrator  himself  and.  he 
has  assistants  in  charge  of  conservation,  of  enforcement  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  etc.,  each  of  Avhom  has  some  staff.  Depending  on 
the  size  and  industries  in  the  State,  he  has  different  specialists  in 
charge  of  various  branches.  In  a city  like  New  York  the  city  admin- 
istrators also  liaA^e  specialists  in  ATirious  forms  of  commodity  dis- 
tribution. Some  of  them  require  more  expenditure  and  some  of  them 
less,  depending  upon  area,  population,  industries,  and  ratio  of  volun- 
teer help,  but  in  any  event  they  must  have  a staff  made  up  of  spe- 
cialists to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  Avork.  In  addition  to  these 
branches,  he  must  have  his  own  administrative  office  and  a small  force 
of  clerical  assistants.  In  other  Avords,  the  State  food  administrations 
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are  diminutive  administrations  along  the  lines  of  the  Washington 
office,  depending  on  ramifications  upon  local  necessities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  available  here  the  details  touching 
any  one  or  several  of  these  various  State  organizations,  so  that  we 
may  understand  what  they  involve? 

Mr.  Gillett.  I notice  that  they  do  not  seem  to  vary  at  all  in  pro- 
portion with  the  population  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  vary  more  with  reference  to  the  problems  than 
vrith  the  popiilation.  I will  get  for  you  the  details  of  any  one  or  all 
of  them,  if  you  like,  on  which  these  estimates  are  based. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  estimates  v ere  submitted  by  the  various 
Sta>te  administrators,  were  they  checked  here,  or  were  they  taken  at 
their  face? 

Mr.  Kickard.  We  checked  all  of  them  over. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  checked  them  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
work  and  what  it  would  imply,  and  from  what  the  experience  had 
been. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  your  State  organization  depend  upon  the  esti- 
mate submitted  b}^  your  State  administrator,  or  do  you  accept  in 
the  main  his  estimates? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Xo,  sir.  IVe  have  made  a sort  of  rough  limitation  on 
the  expense,  in  view  of  the  problems  that  they  have.  We  had  that 
in  mind,  and  then  asked  them  for  estimates.  Some  of  them  can  get 
assistance  from  the  State  governments,  and  we  make  deductions  on 
account  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  publish  in  your  annual  report  a statement 
showing  the  field  pay  roll  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Eickard.  Yes,  sir;  beginning  on  page  63. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  is  as  of  December  31,  and  since 
then  these  various  State  organizations  have  undergone  a considerable 
change  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  been  deA^eloped  greatly,  because  they  had 
then  only  been  in  existence  two  or  three  months.  They  were  just 
starting. 

EMPLOYEES  IN  STATES,  SALARIES,  ALLOAVANCE  FOR  TRAAEL  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  now  in  the  States  are  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  actually  receiA’ing  salaries? 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  There  are  675. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  many  employees  are  there,  all  told,  in  the 
States? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  must  be  between  three  and  four  thousand,  in- 
cluding the  Amlunteers  who  give  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  thousands  of  committees,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Those  not  receiving  salaries  receive  no  other  form 
of  compensation? 

Mr.  Hooah:r.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  get  an  allowance  for  traveling 
expenses,  but  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  get  an  allowance  for  traA^eling  ex- 
penses do  they  get  an  allowance  that  is  anything  other  than  their 
actual  expenses? 

Mr.  HooAHiR.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kickard.  They  get  tlieir  transportation  and  the  $4  per  diem. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  extent  of  it? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  get  compensation  indirectly  by  virtue 
of  being  permitted  to  submit  claims  for  expenses  other  than  for  their 
actual  traveling  expenses  and  $4  per  day  for  subsistence? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir;  they  have  to  put  in  actual  vouchers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  limit  upon  them,  whether  their  ex- 
penses run  over  that  or  not? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  range  of  salaries  that  are  paid  to 
those  in  the  State  organizations  who  are  being  paid  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  $91  per  month  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  nothing  to  us,  because  that  includes 
volunteers^ 

Mr.  Rickard  (interposing).  The  volunteers  are  not  counted  in  that 
at  all.  That  is  the  average  for  the  paid  employees. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  actual  monthly  pay  roll  was  $61,524  for  675  paid 
employees.  That  does  not  include  volunteers. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  average  salary  is  $91  per  month? 

Mr.  Hoover.  About  $91  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  maximum  amount  paid 
to  any  one  of  these  employees  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I do  not  know.  You  could  get  that  by  going 
through  these  statements.  In  Alabama,  for  instance,  the  maximum 
happens  to  be  $3,000 ; the  maximum  salary  in  California  is  $1,890, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  Prof.  Thomas  Bragg,  whose 
salary  is  $3,000  a year;  who  is  Prof.  Bragg,  and  why  does  he  receive 
that  salary  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  the  principal  assistant  of  the  State  food  ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr.  Rickard.  In  that  case  that  would  be  submitted  to  us,  and  we 
would  advise  Mr.  Hobbie  whether  he  was  authorized  to  pay  that  sum 
before  it  would  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  whether  he  gives  his  entire  time  to 
this  work  or  not  ? I refer  to  Prof.  Bragg. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  under  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
Robert  A.  Maurer  is  paid  a salary  of  $3,000.  You  will  find  that  at 
the  bottom  of  page  64. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I do  not  remember  what  his  particular  occupation-  is. 
I will  find  out  what  his  occupation  is. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Iowa,  I notice  that  Julianne  Doane  is  paid 
a salary  of  $4,800. 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  the  chief  executive  who  runs  the  office  and  has 
general  supervision  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  the  prices  that  should  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Each  State  food  administrator  submits  the  men,  with 
their  qualifications,  and  a statement  of  what  they  want  to  do  with 
them,  and  we  either  approve  or  disapprove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  rule  as  what  price  should  be  paid 
these  various  people  ? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  It  depends  purely  on  the 
quality  of  the  man  and  the  work  that  he  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  fixed  any  definite  maximum? 

Mr.  Hoo^mR.  No,  sir;  only  that  we  want  to  pay  the  least  we  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  Mr.  E.  Y.  Parrish,  in  Nebraska,  is  paid 
$3,999.96  per  annum.  lYho  is  Mr.  Parrish  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Parrish  is  the  assistant  director  out  there.  He  is 
a salaried  man  to  look  after  the  office  general!}^. 

Mr.  Mondell,  Is  he  a business  man  or  a man  with  business  ex- 
perience ? 

Mr.  Hoo^mR.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  to  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  this  particular 
case? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  IVhat  has  been  his  employment  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Hoo^mR.  I can  not  tell  you  at  the  moment.  I would  have  to 
look  up  his  genealogy 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  care  for  his  genealogy,  but  I would  like  to 
have  a little  information  about  him. 

Mr.  Pickard.  We  could  prepare  a memorandum  concerning  any 
of  the  persons  that  you  wish  to  inquire  about. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  a man  named  James  A.  Finley,  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  receiving  $3,000.  There  is  a number  of  paid  em- 
ploj^ees  there,  from  which  I should  judge  that  Mr.  Finley  is  at  the 
head  of  the  office  and  is  possibly  well  worth  $3,000.  Under  Phode 
Island,  I notice  that  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  is  paid  $3,000.  In 
Texas  there  seems  to  be  one  gentleman  by  the  name  of  H.  lYirt  Steele 
who  receives  $5,001. 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  some  States  we  are  able  to  get  the  kind  of  men  we 
want  as  volunteers,  but  in  some  other  States  we  can  not  get  them 
as  volunteers,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  pay  whatever  salary  is 
required  to  get  them. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  GRAIN  CORPORATION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  under  the  act  there  was  appropriated 
$150,000,000  for  carrying  out  various  features  of  it.  There  has  been 
created  a grain  corporation  with  a capital  stock,  I believe,  of  $50,- 
000,000.  The  committee  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  us  a state- 
ment of  just  what  has  been  done  through  that  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  corporation  was  created  and  the  whole  of  the 
stock  is  owned  b}^  the  Government.  The  reason  for  creating  that  in 
the  form  of  a corporation  was  to  simplify  operations  both  for  the 
Treasury  and  the  trades.  The  grain  corporation  is  purchasing  the 
commodities  provided  under  the  act  that  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Government,  and  in  order  to  get  it  into  line  with  commercial  practice, 
it  was  put  in  the  form  of  a corporation.  It  can  thus  handle  its  busi- 
ness much  more  expeditiously  and  it  is,  of  course,  subject  to  complete 
audit  and  control. 

The  corporation  has  up  to  date  purchased  approximately  lOT,- 
199,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  has  resold  a minor  part  of  this  wheat 
to  the  allies,  and  most  of  it  has  been  resold  to  the  mills  and  flour 
has  been  purchased  and  the  flour  resold  to  the  allies  or  to  the  Army 
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and  Navy.  It  has  purchased  a considerable  quantity  of  beans,  some 
of  which  have  been  sold  to  the  allies.  The  corporation  is  managed 
by  a board  of  directors  composed  of  myself,  Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
who  is  the  president,  Mr.  Frank  G.  Crowell,  who  is  the  vice  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Shorthill — all  of  whom  are  experienced  grain  men — and 
by  Mr,  Kingsley,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Mr.  McGarrah,  president  of  the  Merchants  & Metals  Bank 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  When  was  the  board  organized? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  organized  in  September,  1917.  The  intention 
of  the  corporation  is  to  work  without  profit,  but  on  the  purchase  and 
resale  of  grain  to  make  a small  margin,  usually  1 per  cent,  out  of 
which  to  cover  storage,  insurance,  and  incidental  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses, and  certain  guarantees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  the  corporation  own  any  plant? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Nothing  but  its  offices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No  elevators  or  facilities  for  storage  or  shipment? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  are  the  offices  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  II  branch  offices  in  the  large  grain  ter- 
minals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  said  that  the  corporation  had  sold  some  of  its 
grain  to  the  allies,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  mean  that  the  corporation  has  a consider- 
able quantity  on  hand,  that  it  is  storing  any  considerable  amount? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I tlfink  the  total  holding  of  wheat  is  under  2,000,000 
bushels  held  on  April  27  at  terminals.  It  has  been  as  high  as  18,000,- 
000  bushels  maximum,  January  11,  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  are  conducting  the  same 
business  that  a grain  corporation  ordinarily  would  conduct,  simply 
buying  and  selling? 

Mr.  Hoover,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Turning  over? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Entirely.  One  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  corporation  was  the  fact  that  we  felt  it  was  necesspy,  in 
order  to  eliminate  speculation,  that  we  should  stop  the  selling  of 
futures  on  the  grain  exchanges  in  wheat ; and  as  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  wheat  of  the  country  is  carried  financially  on  the  basis  of 
future  sales,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  create  a reser- 
voir to  hold  the  wheat  pending  consumption.  Another  reason  was 
that  we  had  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the  Government  guarantee  as 
to  wheat. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  corporation, 
have  you  found  it  wise  or  necessary  at  times  to  store  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes  ; we  have  had  as  high  as  18,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  at  one  moment  in  storage  on  our  own  account.  We  are  paying 
storage  at  the  present  moment  on  37,000,000  bushels,  held  subject  to 
our  direction  but  owned  by  others. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Simply  a stabilizing  agency? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Purely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  salaries  does  the  corporation  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  is  the  president  and  about  II  vice  presidents, 
all  of  whom  are  volunteers.  Then  there  is  a certain  number  of  sal- 
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aried  employees.  The  controller  receives  $6,000  a year,  the  traffic 
manager  $6,000  a year,  the  chief  auditor  $6,000  a year,  and  the  grain 
expert  $5,000  a year,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  all  men  who  have  had  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  grain? 

Mr.  Hoover.  These  are  all  expert  men,  and  we  have  had  to  compete 
with  the  commercial  trades  to  secure  their  services. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  select  them  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The}^  were  selected  by  the  president,  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
submitted  to  me  for  approval. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Barnes  receives  no  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  None  of  the  principal  officers  receive  any  compensa- 
tion at  all.  Those  men  were  all  large  men  in  the  grain  trade,  and  I 
was  anxious  that  they  should  be  absolutely  free  from  any  suggestion 
that  they  had  an  interest,  and  therefore  required  that  they  should 
retire  absolutely  from  their  grain  business.  None  of  them  has  any 
connection  Avhatever  Avith  any  business  except  the  grain  corporation 
to-day,  and  the}^  are  entirely  volunteering  their  services. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  must  giA^e  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  this  Avork  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  These  men  and  many  of  their  principal  assistants  give 
their  time  exclusively  to  this  Avork  and  pay  their  oAvn  expenses.  They 
take  pride  that  the  grain  trade  can  render  distinguished  service  to 
the  Government.  I might  add  that  some  of  these  men  had  incomes  as 
high  as  $100,000  a year  from  their  business. 

The  grain  corporation,  out  of  its  1 per  cent  that  it  charges  be- 
tween purchase  and  sale,  has  accumulated  some  funds.  The  corpora- 
tion is  carrying  its  oaa  n insurance,  as  the  lioldings  are  A-ery  Avide- 
spread  and  Ave  considered  it  the  economical  thing  to  do.  We  haA^e 
to  create  a reserve  to  coA^er  such  emergencies.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  actual  profits  are  about  $7,700,000.  Expenses  for  storage 
and  administration  haA^e  been  $1,650,000.  As  Ave  get  nearer  the  end 
of  the  year  the  storage  charges  accumulate.  It  was  our  intention  to 
fix  the  per  cent  charged  on  turnover  as  near  cost  as  possible  but  to 
see  that  the  GoATrnment  lost  no  money  AvhateAxr  in  the  operation  so 
that  Ave  should  return  the  capital  absolutely  intact  to  the  Treasury. 
It  has  been  necessarAq  in  order  to  maintain  the  normal  trade  in  the 
country,  to  give  a guaranty,  and  that  is  one  reason  for  building  up 
this  fund.  For  the  1917  season  there  Avas  no  GoA^ernment  guaranty 
of  price.  There  is  a A^ast  mass  of  Avheat  OA^erhanging  the  world’s 
markets,  and  if  any  individual  miller  purchased  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  peace  should  come  suddenly  he  might  be  caught  with  a 
great  loss.  Some  millers  were  much  alarmed  at  this  situation,  and 
so  in  order  to  get  them  to  go  ahead  and  continue  their  normal  trade, 
the  grain  corporation  guaranteed  to  take  off  of  their  hands  any 
wheat  they  might  haA-e.  The  responsibility  of  that  guaranty,  of 
course,  amounts  to  less  with  diminishing  supplies. 

In  considering  the  actual  profits,  I should  not  OA^erlook  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  grain  corporation  has  been  exceedingly  for- 
tunate in  having  practically  no  losses,  marine,  fire,  or  explosion, 
or  has  not  been  called  upon  for  guaranties  during  the  term  of  its 
operation.  It  has  had  considerable  at  stake,  as  I haA^e  alreadA^  said, 
in  grain,  both  in  storage  and  in  transit,  and  in  guaranties,  and,  as 
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I have  also  mentioned,  there  has  been  no  other  possible  method  of 
setting-  lip  insurance  funds  against  these  risks.  The  fund  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  of  dealing  on  even  less  margins  next  year. 

Next  year  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  also  to  give  some  guaranty 
to  the  millers,  at  least,  or  we  will  not  have  a free  movement  of  wheat 
in  the  country,  because  the  Government  is  guaranteeing  the  price 
only  to  the  farmer,  and  the  minute  it  has  passed  from  the  farmer  to 
the  second  holder,  the  miller  or  exporter,  there  is  no  assurance  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  price,  and  if  the  grain  exporters 
and  millers  were  to  acquire  the  1918  harvest  from  the  farmers  at 
the  Government  guaranty  price  and  peace  was  to  come,  they  would 
stand  to  face  a great  loss. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  does  your  guaranty  go ; does  it  go  beyond 
the  grain  to  the  products  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  guarantee  to  take  a limited  amount  of  wheat  or 
products  that  they  have  on  hand  at  the  moment  at  the  same  price. 
That  was  a very  necessary  guaranty  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  last  year-ill  order  to  get  the  grain  trade  moving.  It  will  be  a 
very  essential  guaranty  to  give  next  year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  The  funds  you  have  on  hand,  you  consider  that  a 
wise  thing? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  keep  that  as  it  is,  as  insurance  to  the  Government 
that  it  ought  not  to  lose  anything.  8 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Your  corporation,  as  far  as  its  operations  have  gone, 
has  taken  the  place  of  private  corporations  transacting  a similar 
business,  has  it?  * 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  has  practically  taken  the  place  of  the  trading  in 
futures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  not  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  spot 
and  cash  buyers  and  the  elevator  men? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  All  we  did  was  to  take  the 
wheat  that  might  come  to  market  over  and  above  what  the  ordinary 
dealer  wanted  to  supply  the  millers  who  were  his  clients. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  do  you  find  your  storage? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  storage  in  the  country  is  enormous.  There  is 
200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  storage  in  the  country.  We  have  never 
had  but  a small  proportion.  The  farmer  has  always  had  this  oppor- 
tunity, he  could  sell  direct  to  us  and  get  the  Government  price  or 
alternatively  he  could  sell  to  the  grain  men,  and  the  miller  has  always 
known  that  he  could  buy  from  us  at  plus  1 per  cent  or  alternatively 
he  could  buy  direct  from  the  farmer  or  grain  dealer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  sold  on  a 1 per  cent  margin.  Did  your 
entire  $7,700,000  of  profit  arise  out  of  such  sales  on  such  a margin  or 
are  there  other  sources  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  This  includes  all  income.  We  have  had  a considerable 
income  arise  from  the  1 per  cent,  and  further  the  millers  who  wanted 
to  be  guaranteed  that  their  wheat  and  flour  would  be  taken  off  of 
their  hands  were  required  to  pay  1 per  cent  on  all  of  the  wheat  they 
bought  whether  they  bought  it  from  us  or  anybody  else.  This  was 
done  to  build  up  the  insurance  fund. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Not  only  what  they  bought  from  you,  but  everything 
they  bought? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  the  consequence  is  that  some  minor  portion 
has  come  from  the  millers  working  under  the  guaranty. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  bulk  has  come  from  your  1 per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  The  corporation  bought,  graded,  and  resold 
again.  Some  of  the  grain  was  resold  at  a more  advantageous  grading 
than  it  was  bought.  That  was  an  accident  which  accumulated  over 
the  country  in  different  local  purchases,  and  some  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  as  I recollect,  out  of  the  income  comes  from 
the  profit  on  grading.  We  also  stood  to  lose  on  regrading  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  loss  on  grading? 

Mr.  HooirER.  Yes,  sir;  but  on  balance  the  grading  does  come  out  a 
little  ahead.  It  worked  out  in  favor  of  the  grain  corporation.  The 
corporation  has  also  bought  beans  and  is  reselling  them  again  on  a 
small  margin.  In  the  bean  case  we  have  this  situation : A compara- 
tively new  bean — the  pinto  bean — was  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  Yew  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  Colorado,  and  when  the  farmers 
came  to  market  with  the  beans  in  large  quantities  they  could  find  no 
established  market. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  pinto  bean  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^t:r.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  production 
again  this  year,  and  we  felt  that  if  the  beans  fell  badly  in  price — 
they  had  reached  cents — we  would  have  the  whole  production 

stifled.  Also  they  would  depress  all  beans  unduly.  After  making 
some  arrangements  with  the  allies  to  take  a part  of  them  we  offered 
to  buy  the  entire  crop  at  8 cents,  being  a figure  that  it  was  agreed 
would  stimulate  production  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  as  good  a bean  as  the  ordinary  white  bean? 

Mr.  Hoo\ter.  It  is  cheaper,  but  it  is  a perfectly  good  bean.  One 
reason  for  buying  the  crop  was  that  we  did  not  want  to  demoralize 
the  production  of  other  beans  as  well  by  undue  difference  in  price. 
We  took  the  pinto-bean  crop,  and  we  are  now  shipping  it  abroad  and 
otherwise  disposing  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  actually  making  a profit? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Just  a per  cent  to  cover  risks  and  outlay.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  make  any  profit  as  a profit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  can  you  maintain  the  market? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  them  all,  practically. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course  the  beans  go  into  competition  with  the 
other  beans  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  if  you  sell  it  at  a lower  market  price  than  the 
other  bean  it  demoralizes  the  market? 

Mr.  Hoo\t:r.  There  is  a pretty  well  established  differential  between 
the  pinto  bean  and  the  other  bean.  As  I recall,  the  pintos  are  about 
10  to  11  cents  delivered  in  Yew  York — something  like  that — and  the 
other  beans  are  13  or  11  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  keeping  your  books  do  you  charge  any  interest 
on  your  capital? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yo;  we  have  not  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  you  not  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  you  think  it  is  a good  plan,  we  will  charge  our- 
selves with  6 per  cent  and  make  the  Government  a dividend. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  paying  per  cent  for  the 
money  that  it  is  getting  to-day,  and  it  is  giving  you  the  use  of 
$50,000,000. 
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Mr.  Glasgoav.  If  you  do  not  pay  it  out,  you  get  the  $6,000,000 — 
that  all  belongs  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hooaher.  The  1 per  cent  which  the  millers  pay  for  grain  they 
buy  outside  was  purely  voluntary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  really  an  item  of  insurance? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  If  he  did  not  pay  that,  he  did  not  get  the  guaranty. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  offered  them  the  contract,  and  the  contract  was 
good  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  mean  that  some  did  and  some  did  not. 

Mr.  Hoover.  All  who  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  paid  it, 
as  I recollect,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  flour  production  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  protest  by  the  millers  over  the 
fixing  of  the  1 per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  None  that  we  have  ever  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  to  pay  that  or  more  for  doing  busi-, 
ness  under  the  old  method? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  paying  about  the  same  amount  in 
different  ways.  The  only  difference  was  that  there  was  no  specula- 
tive situation;  it  was  an  entirely  stabilized  position.  Whenever 
they  employed  a grain  dealer  to  buy  grain  for  them  they  were  pay- 
ing him  speculative  margins.  The  grain  corporation  will  have  to 
maintain  the  minimum  guaranty  next  year,  and  it  will  have  to  enter 
upon  the  purchase  of  grain,  probably  if  a large  crop,  to  a large 
extent,  in  order  to  maintain  the  minimum  price. 

• NUMBER  OF  OFFICES. 

rURNITUEE,  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  how  many  offices  of, this  corporation? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  in  your  report  an  expense  of  some  $70,000 
for  furniture.  That  Avas  for  the  14  offices  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  sort  of  offices  are  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  New  York  their  office  must  comprise,  probably, 
150  or  200  people,  and  therefore  it  requires  considerable  equipment, 
because  they  are  handling  a large  amount  of  business.  The  total 
amount  of  money  turned  over  up  to  date  would  run  into  $251,000,000, 
and  it  requires  quite  a clerical  staff,  and  therefore  quite  an  amount 
of  equipment,  all  of  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the  margins.  It  has 
not  cost  the  Government  anything. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  yet  that  would  not  be  an  excuse 
for  the  payment  of  any  sums  that  ought  not  to  have  been  paid.  What 
sort  of  salary  roll  have  you  in  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I can  not  recall  at  the  moment,  but  every  month  a 
statement  is  filed  Avith  Congress  on  the  operations  of  the  corporation. 
On  page  46  they  are  set  out  as  of  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  These  employees  are  hired  by  the  corporation 
itself  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  directors  control  the  whole  activities  of  the 
corporation,  including  what  personnel  there  should  be  and  at  what 
salaries  ? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  the  personnel  as  set  out  in  this  report  prac- 
tically the  personnel  of  the  corporation  at  this  time,  with  the  cor- 
responding salaries? 

Mr.  Hoo\t:r.  I should  think  so.  It  is  probably  enlarged  a little 
from  the  inclusion  of  larger  flour  purchases  and  larger  bean  pur- 
chases since  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  added  aiw  new  branches  to  those  set 
out'  here  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  You  mean  for  other  commodities? 

The  Chairman.  No;  branch  offices. 

Mr.  Hooau:r.  I think  we  have  opened  one  or  two  more.  There  are 
1 central,  12  branch  offices,  and  4 subagencies  established. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  dealt  in  any  commodity  other  than 
flour  and  beans? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I think  not  at  all.  We  may  have  had  some  transac- 
tions in  distributing  requisitioned  cottonseed  meal. 

The  Chairman.  Your  corporation  is  not  restricted  in  power  as  to 
what  it  shall  deal  in? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  restricted  to  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans,  and  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  dealt  in  potatoes  at  all? 

Mr.  Hoo'sh:r.  No. 

The  Chairman.  The  corporation  is  being  used  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  necessities  of  the  situation ; in  other  words,  you  are  not  under- 
taking to  run  it  as  a commercial  organization,  other  than  having  to 
run  it  along  certain  lines,  you  endeavor  to  make  it  pay  its  way  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^ter.  That  is  the  whole  story. 


Wednesday,  May  15,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  when  you  were  last  here  there  were 
certain  arrangements  of  data  that  it  was  thought  might  aid  the  com- 
mittee in  the  consideration  of  your  revised  estimate  of  $12,000,000, 
which  at  that  time  you  did  not  have  in  the  form  suggested.  You  have 
just  submitted  that  data,  and  perhaps  a submission  of  it  with  a few 
questions  and  answers  will  simplify  the  situation. 

As  I understand  it,  your  estimate  of  $12,000,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  is  predicated  upon  your  pay  roll  as  of  March,  with  such 
necessary  increases  as  you  see  afiead  of  you  in  your  work? 

Mr.  HoovYiR.  Yes,  sir. 

MARCH  FAY  ROLL,  INCLUDING  TRAVEL  EXPENSES,  TRANSPORTATION, 
PRINTING,  ETC.,  WASHINGTON  OEEICE. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  March  pay  roll  showed  a monthly  ex- 
penditure in  permanent  salaries  of  $154,952.53  for  the  Washington 
office,  and  a total  expenditure,  including  all  salaries,  traveling  ex- 
penses, transportation,  printing,  and  all  other  items,  of  $334,818.65  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  in  the  record  this  statement  for 
March. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Disbursements  Washington  office  United  States  Food  Administration,  March, 

1918. 


Total. 


Salaries, 

perma- 

nent. 

Salaries, 

tem- 

porary. 

Travel- 

ing 

expense. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Com- 

munica- 

tion. 

$960. 80 

$76. 88 

$135.32'^ 
563. 87 

1, 855. 00 
3, 857. 16 

$131. 25 

367. 75 

$66. 48 

2, 645. 33 

2.70 

15, 942. 29 
10, 106. 83 
3, 427. 16 

178. 44 

2, 102. 26 

104. 00 

4, 052. 00 

75.84 

2.52 

5. 422. 00 

1.395. 00 

2,024. 50 
3,315.  00 
1,358.  00 

10,826. 91 

3.48 

11. 30 

6. 51 

' 11. 00 

202.  87 

1,865. 61 
62.21 

99.30 

11.30 

27. 25 

13. 28 

b . 

13,369.67 

8,326.33 

1,472.66 
516. 19 

122. 94 

3,320.40 

5,931.16 

1,274.87 

621. 00 

4.45 

770. 00 

400. 00 

8. 85 

12, 855. 50 
3, 517. 34 
21,510. 08 
25,977.93 
416. 70 

30.00 

21.28 

1,428. 19 
660. 89 

6.07 

526.84 

8.40 

.39 

37.  85 

15.20 

154, 952.  53 

3,796.37 

8, 844. 74 

4,267. 14 

4,599.80 

GENEEAL  ADMINISTEATION. 


A.  — Food  Administrator’s  office 

B.  — General  services: 

Office  director’s  office 

Telegraph  and  telephone  offices 

Appointment  and  information 

Operator,  janitor,  and  messenger 

service 

Stenographic  office 

Mails  and  files  offices 

Supply  offices 

Office  equipment  and  furniture 

Accounts,  audits,  disbmsements 

Legal  division ? 

States  administration,  Washington 

office 

Inland  transportation 

Marme  transportation 

Statistics  of  food  situation  and  dis- 
tribution  


$1,365. 19 

4, 876. 56 
3, 947. 30 
2, 765.  94 

21, 791.  45 
11, 823. 46 
3, 844. 90 
15, 437.  70 
13, 449.  42 
6,778. 98 
2,144.  65 

5, 155.  46 
3,672. 24 
1,516.65 

24, 221. 43 


122,791.33 


CONSEEVATION. 

Preparation  of  educational  matter — 

printiug  and  binding 

Home  conservation,  cooperating  organi- 
zations, and  field  organizers 

Hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  steam- 
ships   

Expert  staff 

Garbage  utilization 


92, 128. 89 

25, 230. 16 

631.40 
770. 00 
410. 10 


119, 170. 55 


EEGULATION  AND  ENFOECEMENT. 


of 


Trade  regulation  and  distribution 

food 

Legal  and  inspection  staff 

Trade  licensing 

Trade  profit  reports 

Exports  and  imports  and  foreign  staff. . . 
Direction  of  purchases  of  allies  and  coor- 
dination of  purchases  with  Army  and 
Navy 


27, 160. 20 
4. 456. 90 
33,125.57 
27, 516. 11 
481.34 


116.65 


92,  856. 77 


Total 334, 818. 65  154, 952. 53 
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A.  — Food  Administrator’s  oflice 

B.  — General  services: 

Ofiice  director’s  office 

Telegraph  and  telephone  offices 

Appointment  and  mformation 

Operator,  janitor,  and  messenger 

service 

Stenographic  office 

Mails  and  files  ofiices 

Supply  offices 

Office  equipment  and  furniture 

Accounts,  audits,  disbursements 


Printing 

and 

binding. 


$58. 35 
39.36 

"mso' 


5. 00 
70.82 


575. 39 


Miscel- 
laneous 
services 
other  than 
personal. 


$16. 00 

5. 12 
58.27 
42.  71 

500. 23 

1. 20 


15. 17 


Station- 

ery. 


$67. 46 
3. 50 

"ii'ho 


77.10 
254. 30 
126.44 
7, 132.28 


Supplies. 


$50. 38 

179. 38 
31. 87 
9. 90 

2, 151.  58 
305. 05 
65. 18 
3,920.74 


7.27 


Equip- 

ment. 


$32. 50 

839. 55 
1,052. 08 
221. 12 
168. 33 
13,449. 42 
720. 04 


Rent. 


$1,664.85 


50.00 
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1 91 8 — Continued. 


Printing 

and 

binding. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
services 
other  than 
personal. 

Station- 

ery. 

Supplies. 

Equip- 

ment. 

Rent, 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION— COntd. 

B. — General  services — Continued. 

$663.94 

703.28 

$60. 00 

$4. 95 

84.00 
114. 00 

$2. 95 

177. 45 
79. 50 
150.  50 

4,306. 37 

755. 48 
526. 04 
5.95 

States  administration,  Washington 
office 

$86. 75 
2. 23 
8. 15 

676.  49 

Inland  transportation 

i 

Statistics  of  food  situation  and 
distribution  

1,867.70 

73,309.24  i 

1 

1,126.76 

827.  65 

2, 446. 15 
1,808. 05 

2,747.  82 

652.  75 
1,385. 63 

$2,916.  66 

■ CONSERVATION. 

Preparation  of  educational  matter — 
printing  and  binding .... 

Home  conservation,  cooperating  organi- 
zations, and  field  organizers 

531. 73 

483.00 

Hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  and  steam- 
ships  

Expert  staff 

Garbage  utifization .... 

1.25 

156.  61 
.55 
97.96 
68. 64 

REGULATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT. 

Trade  regulation  and  distribution  of 
food 

4,141.92 

5,344.82 
256. 84 
.75 

249.  63 

2,420.  62 

Legal  and  inspection  staff . . 

Trade  licensing 

6, 730. 25 
1,122.44 

3, 035. 52 
236.  70 
8. 25 

1,601.01 
102. 00 
56. 00 

150. 00 

Trade  profit  reports 

Exports  and  imports  and  foreign  staff. . 

Direction  of  purchases  of  allies  and  co- 
ordination of  purchases  with  Army 
and  Navy 

60. 50 

3.10 

Total 

90, 493. 25 

11,382. 96 

16, 195. 63 

8,354. 81 

26,  666. 91 

5, 264. 51 

Mr.  Hoover.  On  the  basis  of  the  March  expenditure,  the  annual 
expenditure  would  be  $4,017,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  the  Wash- 
ington office  an  increase  to  $4,800,000  a year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  predicated  upon  a permanent  salary  roll 
of  $2,542,550  a year? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  the  annual  roll  on  the  basis  of  the 
March  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Hooih:r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  indicate  a not  veiA’  great  expansion 
contemplated  in  the  Washington  office  proper? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  that  there  is  an  expansion  it  is 
occasioned  by  what  major  causes? 

Mr.  Hoover.  By  the  necessary  expansion  of  office  arrangements  to 
take  care  of  the  anticipated  expansion  in  the  State,  city,  and  county 
administrations  and  additional  expense  in  the  regulation  and  enforce- 
ment division  and  in  the  handling  of  coordination  of  purchases  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  allies.  Those  are  the  main  factors. 

The  Chairman.  Have  all  of  the  items,  other  than  salaries,  such  as 
travel,  freight,  express,  cartage,  printing  and  binding,  etc.,  been 
predicated  upon  your  March  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  in  the  main,  but  with  a (Consideration  of 
the  volume  of  the  work  that  we  anticipate  next  year.  We  started 
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with  the  March  expenditure,  and  considered  whether  or  not  that  was 
likely  to  be  continuous,  and  made  such  adjustments  for  it  as  we 
thought  were  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  an  effort  in  connection  with  each 
of  these  various  items  of  expense  to  actually  check  on  the  part  of 
some  one  in  your  organization  the  estimate,  or  has  it  been  largely 
predicated  on  the  basis  of  the  March  expenditures? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  March  expenditures  furnished  us  a starting  point, 
and  from  that  we  adjusted  the  various  items  in  view  of  the  general 
outlook.  Some  of  the  March  items  we  reduced  and  others  w^  in- 
creased at  points  where  we  could  see  increases  and  at  other  points 
where  we  could  anticipate  reductions. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  in  this  expansion  an  estimated  item  of 
practically  $200,000  for  travel.  What  is  the  practice  in  your  bureau 
touching  the  supervision  of  travel  allowance?  You  have  already 
explained  that  only  actual  travel  expenses  were  allowed,  but  my 
inquiry  now  goes  to  the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  a trip 
should  be  made,  whether  there  is  any  checking  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No  one  starts  to  travel  without  an  authorized  and 
definite  mission.  Our  travel  has  largely  involved  the  sending  out 
of  men  to  follow  up  our  many  branches,  first  to  look  after  the  State 
administrations;  second,  the  organization  of  voluntary  efforts 
throughout  the  country ; and  third,  in  the  enforcement  we  must  send 
out  men  to  examine  accounts  and  to  check  up  the  commercial  oper- 
ations throughout  the  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question,  of  course,  that  a certain 
amount  of  travel  must  be  engaged  in.  There  is  always  some  ques- 
tion, in  many  cases,  as  to  whether  a man  needs  to  make  a trip  or 
whether  it  can  be  done  without  making  the  trip.  I believe  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  know  what  check  there  is. 

Mr.  Eickard.  We  have  an  interoffice  form  request  for  travel  on 
which  the  journey  is  stated  and  the  purpose  of  the  journey  is  stated. 
That  is  passed  up  to  the  office  director  who  either  approves  or  disap- 
proves it.  Then,  it  passes  down  through,  the  office  management  to 
make  up  the  necessary  travel  authority.  It  comes  through  the  head 
of  the  division  up  to  the  office  director. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  exactly  that  plan  followed  with  regard  to  your 
State  service  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  offices  of  the  State  food  administrators  are  or- 
ganized on  the  same  basis,  and  they  do  follow  that  same  course  in 
authorizing  travel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  would  necessarily  have  a considerable 
amount  of  authority  in  connection  with  authorizing  travel? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  their  travel  would  be  entirely  within  the 
limits  of  their  State. 

Mr.  Eickard.  The  travel  is  all  paid  in  Washington,  because  it  all 
comes  through  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  foreign  travel  expense  as  well  as  the  do- 
mestic expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  represented  b}^  this  item  of  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  be  represented  under  what  division,  or 
would  it  necessarily  show  under  any  division  of  your  Washington 
office? 
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Mr.  Rickard.  That  would  show  under  the  exports  and  imports 
and  foreign  staff. 

The  Chairman.  Your  next  largest  item  is  for  printing  and 
binding  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  for  Washington  totals  $1,123,850. 

Mr.  Hoo^rnR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I assume,  from  what  has  already  been  testified, 
that  the  large  items  in  connection  with  printing  and  binding  grow 
out  of  the  conservation  work  that  you  undertake  to  do,  which  shows 
here  as  an  item  of  $850,000. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  educational  matter  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Educational  matter.  We  have  to  print  quantities  of 
material  on  occasion  to  reach  every  household  in  the  United  States, 
and  so  we  have  some  editions  that  run  into  12,000,000  of  conservation 
material. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoover,  that  is  work  that  may  be  very  wisel}^ 
or  very  unwisely  performed,  dependent  largely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  it.  Just  what  method  do  you  pursue 
in  determining  what  material  to  print,  and  what  method,  if  any, 
have  you  of  checking  up  in  order  to  ascertain  the  results  of  this 
educational  work? 

Mr.  Hoower.  The  method  of  determining  imiiortant  items  of  print- 
ing— a ver^^  large  edition — I consider  personally.  Things  that  may 
be  collateral — minor  industries,  or  something  of  that  kind — I do  nor 
give  my  personal  attention  to,  otherwise  than  to  review  the  char- 
acter of  the  data ; but  when  we  undertake  an  item  that  is  going  out 
to  the  public  generally  in  extremely  large  quantities  I always  give 
it  my  personal  attention,  and,  besides  that,  it  has  the  united  attention 
of  the  various  branches  concerned.  Beyond  that  again  we  have  set 
up  an  internal  committee  of  our  organization  that  passes  on  all  of 
these  things.  There  is  nothing  that  goes  out  of  the  office  for  print- 
ing that  has  not  been  passed  on  by  an  interoffice  committee,  who 
supervise  the  facts  and  the  character  of  the  material,  contracts,  etc. 
So  we  have  several  checks  against  overprinting  and  incorrect  state- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  staff  that  undertakes  to  revise  con- 
densed statements?  Suppose  you  wanted  to  get  out  certain  data 
touching  sugar  and  its  conservation;  it  is  conceivable  that  a very 
good  article  might  be  written,  to  be  sent  to  each  housewife,  that  might 
contain  3,000  words,  and  that  same  article  might  be  condensed  to 
contain  1,500  words  and  have  the  same  effect  with  a reduction  of 
nearly  50  per  cent.  Is  that  checked  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Aside  from  the  interoffice  connnittee  which  approves 
all  of  these  things,  we  have  an  editor,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to 
condense  and  see  that  these  things  are  expressed  properly  in  terms 
and  as  brieflj^  as  possible.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  at  present  occupying  that 
position. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Hoower.  Dr.  Kellogg  is  a professor  at  Stanford  University, 
California,  loaned  by  the  university. 

The  Chairman.  What  chair  did  he  occupy  ? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  Professor  of  biology,  but  he  has  been  in  Europe 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  practically  continuously  engaged  in 
food  work,  and  he  has  not  only  been  with  the  Belgian  relief  in 
Belgium,  but  in  preparation  for  the  work  here  he  spent  some  time 
in  both  France  and  England  in  study  of  food  work  and  also  had 
contact  with  the  German  food  administration. 

USE  OF  PRESS. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  generally  undertake  to  use 
the  press  in  connection  with  your  educational  work  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  use  the  press  wherever  we  can,  and  they  have 
given  the  greatest  support  to  our  educational  work.  We  supply 
a large  amount  of  material  to  the  press. . It  is  prepared  for  different 
types  of  press,  technical  journals,  and  the  city  press.  This,  of  course, 
costs  us  nothing  but  the  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  You  frank  all  of  this  material? 

Mr.  Hoover.  A great  deal  of  it  has  to  be  distributed  by  hand.  We 
have  a great  structure  of  committees  through  the  country  involving 
some  700,000  women  members  in  which  the  States,  counties,  precincts, 
etc.,  are  organized  into  committees,  and  these  engage  in  personal 
visits  to  households,  demonstrations,  etc.  b 

RESULTS  FROM  PRINTED  EDUCATIONAL  MATTER. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  determine  the  results  that  you  are 
getting  from  your  printed  educational  matter? 

Mr.  Hoo\ter.  We  can  only  determine  it  in  the  broad  measure  of 
results  from  conservation,  that  one  given  sentence,  for  instance,  might 
have  a great  deal  more  weight  than  a paragraph  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  it  all  contributes  to  the  ultimate  end.  A poster  might 
affect  some  man’s  mind  or  some  woman’s  mind,  an  article  in  the 
newspaper  might  affect  some  others,  and  the  distribution  of  material 
to  the  household  might  affect  some  one  else.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  say 
which  brings  the  greatest  results. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  an  advertising  campaign  in  the  interest  of  food  conserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  become  a very  highly  specialized  and 
skilled  profession? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  your  organization  composed  of 
men  who  are  skilled  in  that  character  of  work  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  men  who  have  the  preparation  of  this  material, 
except  from  the  editorial  point  of  view,  are  from  that  profession. 
For  instance,  the  advertising  signs  throughout  the  country  and  the 
posters  are  in  the  hands  of  poster  men  and  advertising  men — ^men 
who  are  in  the  advertising  business.  They  are  volunteers  in  our  or- 
ganization, and  the  whole  of  the  posters  and  signs  are  put  up  through- 
out the  country  free  of  charge  by  the  advertising  agencies  and  other 
public  bodies,  such  as  railways,  etc.,  as  a patriotic  service.  All  the 
display  signs  we  have,  running  into  thousands  of  signs  in  the  parks 
and  on  the  public  buildings  throughout  the  country,  have  been 
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erected  without  cost  to  us.  except  the  simple  traveling  expenses  of  a 
few  men  that  we  keep  on  the  road  visiting  town  officials,  various 
local  advertising  concerns,  and  so  forth.  -I  think  we  have  one  or  two 
men  who  receive  a small  salarj^  in  that  connection.  The  amount  of 
advertising  of  that  character,  the  value  of  it.  has  been  computed  by 
those  advertising  men  at  something  over  $7,000,000  a year,  if  we  paid 
ordinary  rates,  and  it  is  costing  us  a ridiculously  small  sum  compared 
to  that. 

The  Chair3iax".  Wliat  arrangements  have  you  with  the  press  of 
the  country  touching  material  that  is  furnished  them  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^'ek.  Only  that  we  consult  with  a number  of  prominent 
journalists  from  time  to  time.  In  many  States  we  have  committees 
comprised  of  editors  who  advise  the  character  of  material  that  will 
gain  the  desired  end  of  food  conservation. 

The  Chaikwax^.  I was  informed  by  a newspaper  managing  editor 
that  he  received  in  his  office  in  one  day,  I think  it  was,  certainly  con- 
siderably over  100  different  pieces  of  Government  publicity  mail  re- 
lating to  all  sorts  of  matter  which  the  Govermnent  was  interested 
in,  not  simply  food,  but  many  other  things,  and  in  his  judgment  a 
good  deal  of  the  matter  could  be  very  much  simplified  and  made 
easier  for  use  if  it  came  from  a central  source  to,  perhaps,  the  big 
daily  papers,  and  then  have  the  big  daily  papers  to  get  out  a page,  or 
some  part  of  a page,  about  Government  matters,  in  which  they  could 
have  a few  columns  of  matter  relating  to  food,  fuel,  labor,  and  other 
thmgs  connected  with  the  Government.  The  statement  was  that  the 
matter  came  in  from  all  those  different  organizations  without  any 
arrangement  or  thought  of  what  the  others  were  doing,  with  the 
consequence  that  a great  deal  of  it  went  into  the  scrap  baskets  of 
every  newspaper  office  because  the}^  could  not  or  would  not  handle  it. 
Has  amdhing  ever  been  thought  out  or  undertaken  looking  to  that 
sort  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  various  publicity  bureaus  that 
the  various  Government  agencies  are  running? 

Mr.  Hoovek.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Information  was  originally 
intended  for  that  purpose,  I believe,  but,  so  far  as  our  own  work  is 
concerned,  the  bureau  quickly  agreed  with  us  that  the  personal  con- 
tact between  our  people  and  our  great  number  of  volunteer  agencies 
with  the  press  was  likely  to  secure  us  results  better  than  any  central 
mill  through  which  the  material  was  simply  poured  out  formally 
could  give.  A great  deal  of  our  material  is  given  place  as  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  the  press  to  assist  us  in  a great  voluntar}"  effort,  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  the  liberty  loan,  the  Bed  Cross,  and 
Cither  agencies  that  must  secure  the  personal  cooperation  of  the  press 
in  order  to  carry  on  these  great  volunteer  campaigns.  The  press  has 
performed  a wonderful  public  service  in  all  these  directions. 

The  Chaikmax’.  I think  the  press  has  shown  a considerable  willing- 
ness to  cooperate.  There  may  be  a paper  here  or  there  that  does  not 
cooperate,  but  those  cases  are  exceptional.  The  press  has  cooperated, 
but  it  has  not  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  shown  touching  the  method 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Mr.  Hoover.  lYe  are  constants  advised  by  a great  many  different 
press  people,  and  I think  that  if  we  take  it  by  and  large  they  have 
approved  our  material,  and  certainly  they  do  assist  us  every  day. 

The  Chairmax'.  You  do  no  paid  advertising  through  the  news- 
papers ? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  never  paid  a penny  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  liberty  loan  and  the  Eed  Cross  have  had 
indirectly  through  the  contribution  of  advertisers  to  the  newspapers 
considerable  paid  space  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  had  indirectl}^  some  of  that, 
too,  but  not  much.  IVe  have  never  made  an  appeal  for  such  space. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  run  that  sort  of  advertis- 
ing campaign? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir.  There  are  certain  food  interests  in  the  coun- 
try vrhich  advertise  methods  of  economy  in  connection  with  their 
wares,  and  we  have  encouraged  those  advertisers  to  prepare  advertis- 
ing that  tends  to  encourage  such  economy  in  use  as  being  psychologi- 
cally in  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  of  national  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  made  by  the  chairman  as  to 'the  crit- 
icisms of  the  editors  of  daily  newspapers  is  in  accord  with  the  general 
criticisms  of  the  country  newspapers — that  is,  that  they  are  being 
deluged  with  matter  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  run  because  of 
their  limited  facilities  for  setting  it  up.  Have  you  ever  considered 
censoring  a whole  lot  of  the  stuff  that  is  sent  out,  so  as  to  send  out 
what  you  think  is  of  real  value,  and  have  you  also  considered  the 
question  of  sending  the  matter  to  the  country  newspapers  in  the  form 
of  plate  matter? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  are  sending  a large  quantity  of  material  to  county 
newspapers  already  set  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  thefform  of  plate  matter? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  percentage  of  this  $850,000 
worth  of  printing  under  the  Conservation  Division  is  for  the  print- 
ing of  material  for  the  newspapers  and  what  percentage  of  it  is  in 
the  form  of  pamphlets  for  distribution  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Hooi^r.  a very  small  percentage  is  for  printing  for  the  news- 
papers. The  newspaper  matter  is  mimeographed  for  the  several 
press  agencies.  Matter  for  other  types  of  journals  must  be  prepared 
upon  the  basis  of  the  public  to  which  they  circulate.  For  instance, 
material  that  would  appeal  to  the  trade  journals  would  not  command 
attention  from  the  daily  press.  This  material  is  mimeographed  for 
each  special  variety  of  journals,  and  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
items  sent  to  these  various  special  types  of  journals  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  publicity  men  now  in  each  State? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  a man  for  each  State. 

The  Chairman.  Whj  could  not  that  man  pass  upon  the  desirability 
of  certain  of  this  matter? 

Mr.  Hoover.  A large  amount  of  material  of  local  interest  goes  out 
through  him,  and  he  secures  its  introduction.  Some  of  this  material 
has  national  news  value  and  is  national  in  its  appeal,  and,  therefore, 
must  go  out  by  telegraph  through  the  press  agencies  and  through 
the  national  journals. 

The  Chairman.  The  greater  porttion  of  this  money  is  expended 
for  pamphlets? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Pamphlets,  kitchen  cards,  posters,  directions  for  re- 
ceipts, discussions  of  dietetics,  the  international  food  situation,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  including  methods  of  economizing  through  substi- 
tutes, elimination  of  waste,  etc. 
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The  Chaiemax.  As  I understood  you,  you  luidertake  to  place  a 
great  deal  of  this  in  the  hands  of  individual  volunteer  workers 
throughout  the  States,  who  visit  the  households  and  there,  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  heads  of  the  households,  undertake  to  bring 
about  conservation  in  food  ? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  Do  you  get  any  reports  from  those  people  as  to 
the  results  of  their  work  or  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pamphlets  that 
they  distribute  ? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  We  get  back  reports  from  the  State  and  county  food 
administrators  at  once  on  the  relative  value  of  the  different  publica-  * 
tions  in  the  propaganda,  and  we  can  keep  in  fairly  close  touch  with 
it  hj  the  demand  made  for  further  material  in  different  directions 
and  in  the  increased  editions  of  special  things.  Then  we  get  estimates 
from  our  various  State  and  county  agents  as  to  the  quantity  that 
they  wish  of  special  things  to  meet  their  special  local  conditions. 

The  Chaiemax.  Now,  of  course,  you  realize  that  in  this  sort  of 
work  there  is  necessarily  a very  great  wastage  and  very  careless 
handling  of  pamphlets  and  a lack  of  appreciation  of  the  waste. 
While  an  individual  pamphlet  may  not  cost  much,  3^et  the  careless 
use  of  many  thousands  does  cost  a great  deal.  What  do  you  do,  if 
anything,  looking  to  the  checking  up  and  preventing  of  that  sort  of 
wastage  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^mE.  We  are  endeavoring  to  hold  it  in  control  by  getting 
out  comparatively  small  editions  and  then  reprinting  them,  of  course, 
keeping  it  set  up  and  ready  when  there  is  a demand  for  repetition. 
So  we  do  not  print  a great  quantity  of  items  that  may  be  wasted. 

The  Chaiemax.  Do  you  do  all  of  your  printing  here  in  Washing- 
ton through  the  Public  Printer? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  Not  all  of  it,  because  some  of  the  printing  is  done  in 
the  States. 

The  Chaiemax.  I mean,  all  of  jmur  printing  that  is  done  here  in 
Washington.  As  to  the  printing  you  do  here  in  Washington,  is  it 
done  through  the  Public  Printer  ? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  It  is  with  a few  exceptions,  where  the  Public  Printer 
is  simply  unable  to  get  it  out,  and  that  involves  a minor  amount. 

COOPEEATIOX  WITH  VAEIOUS  DEPAETMEXTS. 


PROPAGANDA. 

The  Chaiemax.  I believe  you  stated,  inferentially,  that  you  were 
not  working  through  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  Mr.  Creel,  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Information,  as  it  is  te'chnically  termed,  I believe. 

Mr.  Hoovee.  We  cooperate  with  them  and  they  advise  us  from  time 
to  time  on  various  matters. 

The  Chaiemax.  I gathered  from  what  you  said  a while  ago  that 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  your  work  would  be  more  effective 
under  the  method  you  had  planned  of  direct  contact  rather  than 
through  them. 

Mr.  Hoovee.  The  great  bulk  of  our  material  goes  directly  from  our 
own  office. 

The  Chaiemax.  Do  they  in  any  way  undertake  to  edit  your  work? 

Mr.  Hoovee.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  do  not  exercise  any  censorship  over  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  editing  is  done  is  done  by  your  own 
organization  ? • 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  no  more  feasible  for  them  to 
undertake  to  edit  our  material  than  for  them  to  undertake  to  edit 
the  material  used  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  They  publish  a daily  bulletin. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  arrangement  have  you  whereby  they  secure 
• the  material  which  3^11  desire  or  which  they  may  desire  to  have  go 
into  the  Daity  Bulletin  reflecting  the  activities  and  the  work  of  your 
particular  administration  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  send  to  them  our  material  and  they  make  such 
selections  from  it  as  they  think  useful  to  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  keep  them  advised,  as  I assume  the  other 
bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Government  do,  in  order  that  thej^ 
may  use  such  material  as  they  deem  useful  and  wise? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  send  all  of  our  material.  Aside  from  propa- 
ganda a large  amount  of  our  printing  and  press  work  revolves 
around  the  regulations  in  the  matter  of  trades,  because  we  must 
communicate  those  regulations  to  a whole  host  of  traders,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  our  educational  work  consists  in  getting  this 
material  to  trade  journals  that  are  concerned  with  those  trades.  As 
to  the  general  result  of  this  propaganda,  we  can  onl}^  measure  it  by 
the  increased  volume  of  exports  as  compared  with  other  periods. 
That  is  the  final  index  showing  whether  or  not  our  propaganda  is 
succeeding,  because  we  are  practically  depending  upon  the  propa- 
ganda to  effect  conservation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  of  two  alternatives:  You  must 
either  obtain  it  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  country  or  through  the  enforcement  of  regulatory  enactments 
for  the  saving  of  food. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  just  a word  in  explanation  of  the 
great  volume  of  products  for  export.  I think  I can  give  it  to  you  in 
one  sentence,  almost.  During  the  year  1916  we  exported  about 
125,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products  per  month,  and  in  so  doing  we 
diminished  the  herd  of  hogs  in  this  country.  That  figure  was  com- 
pared with  a normal  prewar  export  of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  million 
pounds  of  pork  products  per  month.  So  when  we  undertook  this 
work,  about  the  middle  of  1917,  we  were  faced  with  a diminished 
hog  supply,  and  as  a result  the  exports  during  the  last  half  of.  1917 
averaged  about  75,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products  per  month, 
which  shows  a very  material  falling  off  from  the  1916  average,  and 
at  a time  when  there  was  an  enormous  demand  from  the  allies  for 
those  products.  To-day  vt  are  exporting  about  300,000,000  pounds 
of  pork  products  per  month,  and  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a time 
when  there  could  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  herd  of  hogs, 
because  the  hogs  that  may  have  been  born  as  a result  of  the  propa- 
ganda by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ourselves  are  not  yet 
on  the  market.  Therefore  this  conservation  has  gone  to  a point 
where  it  has  multiplied  our  normal  prewar  export  by  over  700  per 
cent,  and  it  enables  us  to-day  to  supply  the  allies  all  of  that  product 
that  they  require.  The  same  thing  applies  to  wheat  and  it  applies 
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to  beef  and  other  products  that  we  are  exporting.  That  is  the  only 
measure  we  have  of  the  results.  To  have  accomplished  that  by  direct 
rationing  through  an  enforced  measure  of  law  would  involve  an 
enormous  expenditure.  I have  obtained  a statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  food  administration  which  is  actually 
rationing  a population  of  some  40,000,000  under  conditions  that  are 
much  simpler  than  w^e  would  have  in  this  country,  where  we  have 
a so  much  more  widely  extended  area.  They  do  not  wish  to  publish 
the  actual  figures,  but  by  reducing  their  cost  figures  to  our  popula- 
tion and  maldng  no  allowance  whatever  for  the  increased  area  and 
the  increased  difficulties,  they  show  that  it  would  cost  us  $45,000,000 
a year  to  ration  this  population.  That  is  based  on  their  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  based  on  the  expense  of  printing  ration  cards? 

Mr.  Hoover.  On  everything  involved.  There  would  be  a great 
army  of  employees  needed  in  checking  up.  There  would  be  an  in- 
finite amount  of  labor  involved. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  done  at  all  here. 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  any  event,  we  have  attained  the  object  without 
that  expense,  and  we  have  gotten  it  as  a voluntary  sacrifice  out  of 
the  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  no  one  can  really  divine  how  much  of 
it  would  have  occurred  through  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  irre- 
spective of  the  constant  reminder,  or  how  much  of  it  flows  from  hav- 
ing the  constant  reminder  through  this  propaganda.  Whatever  divi- 
sion you  have  of  it,  however,  it  results  from  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  may  have  reminded  them  too  often,  perhaps,  but 
I do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  Agricultural  Department, 
which,  naturally,  raises  the  inquiry  as  to  what  extent  ^mu  are  so 
working  with  them  as  to  prevent  a duplication  of  propaganda  work. 
They  are  engaged  in  considerable  propaganda  work  and  educational 
work  touching  food  conservation. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Boughly,  the  division  between  the  two  departments 
is  that  between  production  and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  They  undertake  to  limit  themselves  to  questions 
relating  to  increased  production  and  you  to  questions  of  conserva- 
tion and  consumption? 

Mr.  Hoower.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  the  distribution.  We  both  use 
our  agencies  in  any  way  we  can  to  help  the  other.  We  have  a large 
propaganda  in  the  country  relating,  of  course,  to  increased  produc- 
tion, but  we  follow^  their  policies. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  personnel  in  any  way  handle  their 
printed  matter  and  does  their  personnel  in  any  way  handle  yours? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  get  out  a number  of  publications  jointly,  and  we 
send  them  out  through  both  agencies,  as  we  tap  different  classes  of 
people. 

The  Chairman.  With  a division  of  the  expense? 

Mr.  Bickard.  Yes,  sir.  They  stand  all  of  the  expense  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  we  take  it  on — that  is,  they  carry  it  as  far 
as  their  appropriation  will  go. 
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The  Chairaian.  There  is,  of  course,  other  expense  besides  that  of 
printing.  Each  department,  as  I understand  it,  carries  the  expense 
of  its  own  organization  in  the  distribution  of  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  effect  that  the 
increased  export  of  pork  products  has  had  on  the  supply  of  live  hogs? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Our  supply  of  live  hogs  in  the  country  is  increasing 
yerj  rapidly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increased  ex]Dorts  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  increased  exports  must  be  due  to  the  de- 
creased use  at  home. 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  our  belief. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A part  of  that  decreased  use  undoubtedly  grows  out 
of  the  very  high  price  which,  without  any  fault  on  your  part,  tends 
to  reduce  consumption. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  prices,  by  and  large,  represent  only  a small  per- 
centage of  increase  to-day  over  what  they  were  during  the  latter  part 
of  1917. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  prices  have  greatly  increased  over  what  they 
were  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Hoover.  I should  have  said  during  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  comparative  figures  you  gave  for  1917  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir ; the  average  exports  in  the  latter  half  of  1917 
were  about  75,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products  per  month,  and  with 
our  prices  running  practically  the  same  our  exports  are  now  up  to 
from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  per 
month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  referred  to  the  matter  of  furnishing  readi^ 
print  or  plate  matter  for  the  press.  That,  of  course,  is  a good  deal 
more  expensive  than  simply  furnishing  them  with  the  matter  in 
printed  form,  and,  of  course,  they  use  it  or  not,  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a part  of  your  expenditure  that 
I imagine  you  watch  pretty  closely.  What  means  have  you  for  ascer- 
taining to  what  extent  your  plate  matter  is  used,  so  that  through  that 
knowledge  yoil  may  limit  it  to  those  publications  that  are  using  it. 
and  to  the  quantity  that  will  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  a very  complete  return  of  clippings  from  the 
whole  country  on  the  food  propaganda.  Those  clippings  are  an- 
alyzed periodically  to  see  what  material  does  not  receive  attention  and 
can  be  cut  off.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I presume,  of  course,  that  when  you  find  your  plate 
matter  is  not  being  used  at  certain  points  you  discontinue  sending  it 
to  those  points? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rickard.  It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  last  analysis 
we  had  made  of  plate  matter  shoAved  that  it  Avas  used  by  papers 
reaching  70,000,000  people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  use  plate  matter  to  a considerable  extent,  I 
presume,  through  the  plate  press,  or  the  ready-print  agencies. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Not  so  much  as  through  direct  service  with  the 
country  papers  themselves. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  The  ready-print  people  are  people  who  ordinarily 
are  anxious  to  have  something  to  fill  up  with.  They  furnish  ready 
print  for  the  country  papers.  Do  you  find  that  they  forint  a good  deal 
of  your  material? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  do  to  some  extent.  We  have  an  arrangement 
with  some  plate  distributing  agencies  by  which  they  handle  the  'plate 
matter  for  us  practically  without  any  profit. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $241,000  for  equipment, 
and  that  is  exclusive  of  stationery,  which  is  $220,850,  and  of  supplies, 
which  is  $129,150.  Are  you  not  pretty  Avell  equipped  now  without 
heeding  all  of  that  additional  amount  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  We  expand  almost  every  day  by  taking  in  new  divi- 
sions and  increasing  our  forces,  and  more  people  are  occupying  one 
room. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  do  you  do  to  check  that?  These  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  things  in  connection  with  an  organi- 
zation of  this  kind,  but  the  experience  of  this  committee  has  been 
that  because  they  are  little  to  the  chief  men  there  is  not  that  super- 
vision practiced  that  there  ought  to  be.  What  supervision  do  you 
have  touching  these  expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  I am  supposed  to  keep  a complete  and  very  strict 
account  of  it  all,  and  our  supply  department  refers  to  me  any  exten- 
sive expenditures  that  they  propose  to  make.  We  watch  them  as 
carefully  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anybody  in  your  organization  whose 
business  it  is  to  look  over  the  personnel  and  check  it  up  to  see  what 
it  is  doing;  to  see  whether  you  have  too  many  clerks  in  any  given 
department  or  too  few  in  others ; and  also  to  see  whether  the  requisi- 
tions they  make  are  warranted  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  that  your  work? 

Mr.  Rickard.  That  comes  up  to  me  finally  when  there  is  any 
question  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  done  this:  We  have  had  efficiency  experts 
to  go  over  our  organization  and  suggest  what  we  might  cut  out,  and 
they  have  made  some  modifications  in  consequence.  We  also  take 
up  divisions  periodically  with  our  principal  men  and  consider  whether 
there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  cut  down  the  expenses.  We  also 
appoint  committees  to  consider  these  matters.  We  have  one  now 
examining  some  of  the  divisions  to  see  whether  there  is  anything 
we  can  do  to  cut  down  the  expense  by  a better  method  or  arrange- 
ment of  handling  the  work  and  so  as  to  improve  the  office  efficiency 
generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  cost  of 
equipping  a given  employee,  or  have  you  any  figures  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  We  have  not  made  any  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  equipment  and  how  ? 

Mr.  Rickard.  Our  equipment  is  bought  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  General  Supply  Committee.  The  head  of  our  purchasing  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Durr,  was  with  them  for  a good  many  years.  He  purchases 
according  to  their  rules  and  instructions. 
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Mr.  Hoover.  While  we  prepare  the  estimates  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  nearly  every  man  in  the  Food  Administration  is  a man  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  business  and  office  management,  and  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  department  in  the  Government  where  there  is  as 
much  zeal  to  make  a showing  for  economy,  and  therefore,  because  we 
estimate  these  sums,  we  have  no  remote  idea  of  going  out  and  trying 
to  spend  them. 

The  Chairman.  ■ Your  statement  may  be  accepted  at  its  face  value, 
and  yet  things  grow  up  in  a department  because  of  men  dealing  under 
great  pressure  with  matters  of  first  magnitude,  necessarily  neglecting, 
and  perhaps  you  might  say  properly  neglecting,  so  far  as  they  are 
personally  concerned,  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  unless  you 
have  such  an  organization  as  makes  it  the  business  of  somebody  to 
check  these  things,  there  will  grow  up  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  endeavored  to  check  the  whole  matter  of 
minor  abuses  in  our  office  to  an  extent  that  I do  not  think  exists  in 
other  departments.  My  friend,  Mr.  Rickard,  has  had  lifelong  ex- 
perience in  office  direction.  He  is  a volunteer  and  devotes  himself 
practically  in  toto  in  endeavoring  to  keep  down  the  expenditures  of 
the  department  and  to  look  after  all  the  details. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Hoover,  some  months  ago  there  was  a very  gen- 
eral criticism  that  you  had  purchased  for  the  office  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration mahogany  furniture,  expensive  and  unnecessary,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  were  at  the  time  preaching  economy  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  criticism  untrue? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  wholly  untrue.  At  the  time  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  started  we  had  to  gather  up  some  furniture  quickly. 
We  bought  a certain  number  of  imitation  mahogany  desks.  The 
actual  cost  was  less  than  the  standard  desks  furnished  by  the  sup- 
ply committee.  I do  not  think  that  we  bought  more  than  three  or 
four  of  those  desks.  These  imitation  mahogany  desks  simply  amount 
to  a color  of  paint. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand,  you  have  inside  your  organiza- 
tion an  organization  whose  business  it  is  to  check  up  the  organiza- 
tion to  see  where  it  can  be  improved  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  that  you  have  been  calling  in 
from  time  to  time  experts  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Their  recommendations  are  acted  on? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  come  to  you  or  some  one  up  at  the  head  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  conferences  in  our  work  periodically,  where 
these  things  are  reviewed,  and  then  they  come  up  for  discussion  in 
the  staff  generally. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  WASHINGTON  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  and  will  submit  a table  which 
shows  the  total  number  of  employees  now  employed  in  the  Washing- 
ton organization  as  of  April  30,  1918,  which  shows  a total  number 
of  1,804,  with  a total  annual  salary  expense  of  $1,955,091,  which 
shows  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,083.75  and  a monthly  salary 
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of  $90.31.  Of  course,  that  average  is  brought  down  by  virtue  of 
janitor,  messenger,  and  other  service  at  low  rates  of  salary. 

Mr.  Hoo’ter.  It  is  more  largely  brought  down  by  the  fact  that  the 
expensive  positions  are  occupied  by  volunteers  and  therefore  our 
range  of  salary  is  lower. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the  tables  here  a list 
of  any  of  the  volunteers  ? 

Mr.  Hooa^r.  No,  sir.  The  volunteers  receive  nothing  in  the  Food 
Administration.  They  are  not  included  in  averaging. 

The  Chairman.  I understand. 

Mr.  Hoo^t:r.  It  would  be  brought  down  much  more  if  the  volun- 
teers were  included. 

The  Chair^ian.  I wish  you  would  have  submitted  with  this  table 
which  has  been  put  in  the  record  a table  of  the  employees  of  various 
activities.  For  instance,  one  showing  what  your  stenographic  help 
is  receiving,  one  showing  what  your  typists,  clerks,  etc.,  are  receiv- 
ing, which  together  with  this  table  will  perhaps  give  us  all  th^ 
statistical  information  necessary? 

Average  annual  salaries  of  Food  Administration  employees,  Apr.  30,  1918. 


Designation. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Total 

annual 

rating. 

Average 

annual 

salary. 

Clerks 

519 

S477, 892. 00 

S920. 79 

Messengers.. 

147 

72,  720. 00 

494. 69 

Typists 

233 

234, 720. 00 

1,007.38 

Telephone  operators 

10 

10,  500. 00 

1,050.00 

Card  punchers 

75 

62, 460. 00 

832. 80 

Charwomen 

74 

22,080.00 

298.  38 

Porters 

27 

19, 420. 00 

719.  26 

Watchmen 

37 

27, 132.  00  i 

1 733. 29 

Stenographers 

169 

200,398.00 

1,185.65 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to 
know  what  the  additional  cost  would  be  if  the  whole  of  the  volun- 
teers were  paid  the  usual  Government  salaries  for  their  respective 
Government  positions.  The  volunteers  in  Washington,  if  paid  on 
the  usual  classification,  would  be  receiving  $121,000  per  annum  and 
the  volunteers  in  the  States  would  be  receiving  $8,100,000  per  an- 
num and  the  volunteers  in  the  grain  corporation  would  add  about 
$77,000  per  annum. 

jMr.  ]\IoNDELL.  What  do  you  mean  b}’  the  usual  Government 
classification,”  the  usual  Government  salaries? 

Mr.  Hoo^’er.  We  have  taken  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sal- 
ary list  and  classified  our  people  on  that  basis,  bureau  chiefs,  assist- 
ant bureau  chiefs,  etc.  We  have  classified  our  county  administra- 
tors on  the  basis  of  their  county  agents,  following  their  classifica- 
tion as  closely  as  we  could.  There  are  117  volunteers  in  Washing- 
ton; there  are  4,135  in  the  States,  and  there  are  17  in  the  grain  cor- 
poration, making  4.269  volunteers,  the  total  salaiw  roll  which  would 
be  involved  being  $8,536,000  if  they  were  to  be  paid  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  volunteers  gave  all  of 
their  time,  and  that  you  paid  them  what  you  assume  to  be  the 
average  Government  salary  for  like  service.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
many  of  your  volunteers  do  give  the  service  all  of  their  time? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  tried  to  include  only  the  volunteers  giving 
their  entire  time.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteers, 
committee  members  and  other  people  of  that  kind,  that  we  do  not 
include  in  the . estimate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  true  with  regard  to  your  State  service? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  your  State  food  administrators  giving  all  their 
time  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  working  from  10  to  12  hours  a day.  They 
have  to  devote  some  little  time  to  their  personal  business. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  doing  splendid  work,  I have  no  doubt. 
I did  not  assume  that  the  -work  they  were  doing  necessarily  took 
all  of  their  time,  of  a very  considerable  portion  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  we  find  practically  all  of  them  abandoning 
their  own  business. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  true  of  the  county  agents? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  becoming  largely  so  and  will  be  so  under  the 
increased  duties  which  we  are  proposing  to  put  on  them  during  the 
next  six  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  that  condition  continues,  so  far  as  the  average 
county  agent  is  concerned,  you  can  not  expect  those  people  to  con- 
tinue to  give  you  their  service  without  any  pay? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  fears  that  if  the  war  goes  on  long  enough 
we  may  arrive  at  a time  when  the  principal  men  will  have  to  be  put 
on  a salary.  I have  hopes  that  we  can  either  replace  them  with 
other  volunteers  or  maintain  the  situation  that  exists  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  now  some  State  administrators  who  are 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  that  is  not  a correct  statement,  you  have  furnished 
some  of  the  State  administrators  paid  men  either  as  executive  secre- 
taries or  under  some  other  designation  who  do  that  work? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  manage  the  office  and  otherwise  carry  on  the 
details. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  paid  employees?  ^ 

Mr.  Hoover.  Some  are,  and  some  are  not ; but  a good  many  are. 

SALARIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  About  what  average  salary  do  you  pay  to  the  execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr.  Rickard.  Including  the  volunteers  it  would  be  very  small. 
There  is  a list  of  the  men  paid  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I have  in  my  hand  the  list  now.  First,  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Logsdon,  the  executive  secretary  to  the  administrator  in  Iowa,  at  a 
salary  of  $4,800? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  paying  many  others  a salary  of  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  There  are  only  four  men  out  of  the  48  that  receive 
salaries  of  $4,000  or  upward. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  secure  a man  in  that  State  for  less  than 
$4,800  as  executive  secretary  to  the  administrator? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I would  not  want  to  say  that,  but  it  Avas  the  yiew  of 
the  food  administrator  that  he  could  not  secure  the  same  services  for 
anything  less. 
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Mr.  Byrxes.  Do  you  leave  it  to  the  food  administrator  to  select  the 
executive  secretary  and  his  force? 

Mr.  Hoo^t:r.  He  submits  it  to  us  for  approval  and  gives  the  reason 
Tvhy  in  any  special  case  he  considers  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Byrx-es.  If  you  establish  the  precedent  of  paying  one  executive 
secretary  $1,800  will  you  not  find  it  difficult  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassing to  refrain  from  paying  the  same  salary  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary in  some  other  State  where  the  duties  may  be  even  more  arduous  ? 

Mr.  Hoo’^u:r.  Xo:  because*  of  the  general  spirit  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  it  must  be  conducted  for  the  least  expenditure  of  public 
money.  It  is  a different  basis  from  a permanent  bureau.  These  men 
are  in  war  service ; they  are  all  temporary,  and  they  are  taken  on  for 
purely  emergency  service. 

Mr.  BvRxms.  MTiat  are  the*  duties  of  the  executive  secretary  to 
whom  I have  referred,  whose  compensation  is  $1,800? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  State  food  administrator’s  office  must  be  a minia- 
ture of  the  lYashington  administration,  with  its  conservation  di- 
vision, with  all  of  its  local  conditions  and  local  propaganda.  It  must 
on  the  other  side,  have  its  division  for  the  control  of  food  industries, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  a great  number  have  their  own 
transportation  problems.  The  executive  secretary  is  a sort  of  office 
head. 

^Ir.  Byrxes.  Have  you  an  executive  secretary  or  office  head  here 
in  Washington  having  supervision  of  the  whole  organization  through- 
out the  country,  and  what  does  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Hoo’S'er.  The  State  administrations  are  directed  by  a division 
‘‘  States  relations  *’  in  lYashington,  and  the  head  of  that  office  is  a 
volunteer — Mr.  Hallowell. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  He  has  no  paid  emplo}^ee  who  is  assisting  him  as 
director  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  has,  I think,  eight  or  nine  volunteers,  men  of  a 
great  deal  of  experience  and  character,  whom  he  has  been  able  to 
obtain  without  salary.  He  has  one  or  two  salaried  men. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Has  every  State  an  executive  secretary  in  addition  to 
the  administrator? 

Mr.  Hoo^-er.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  YTio  is  paid? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Xot  all  of  them.  YTiere  they  can,  they  get  them  as 
volunteers. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  In  these  various  localities  where  you  are  paying 
$1,000  to  $5,000  per  year  to  these  State  officials,  differing  from,  the 
situation  in  the  other  States,  where  you  are  not  paying  like  salaries, 
what  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^*er.  The  situation  is  simply  that  the  State  food  adminis- 
trator was  not  able  to  find  a volunteer  who  could  perform  the  duties 
and  had  to  have  some  one  to  carry  out  the  work.  There  are  four 
States  where  those  larger  type  of  salaries  exist. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  About  the  publicity  manager  in  Xebraska,  whose 
salary  is  $1,000  per  year,  how  does  that  compare  with  the  compensa- 
tion of  publicity  managers  in  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^'er.  That  is  very  much  higher. 
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Mr.  Byenes.  IVliat  was  the  necessit}^  of  paying  this  particular 
gentleman  so  much  more  than  the  others? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I think  the  State  food  administrator  considered  that 
this  special  man  would  get  results  to  make  up  the  difference  over  any- 
thing else  he  could  obtain  in  the  State. 

Mr.  By’rnes.  Granting  that  is  so,  in  each  case  does  the  recommenda- 
tion have  to  be  submitted  to  you  here  for  approval  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  with  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  By-rnes.  And  3011  approve  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
food  administrator  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Texas  you  have  a director  of  organization? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  vary  a little  in  the  titles  through  the  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  duties  are  performed  by  the  director  of  or- 
ganization ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  is  the  head  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Bytines.  Is  that  an  office  in  addition  to  the  office  of  executive 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  some  States,  and  in  some  States  it  is  not.  Most 
States  have  a separate  man. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Does  the  director  in  each  State  receive  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  most  States  that  is  a volunteer. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  You  found  it  necessary  to  pay  the  director  of  or- 
ganization in  Texas  a salary  of  $5,004  a year? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bytines.  The  food  administrator  thought  that  he  could  secure' 
no  director  at  a less  compensation? 

Mr.  Hoover.  His  view  was  that  he  could  not  find  an  acceptable 
volunteer  in  the  State  who  had  the  qualifications  necessary. 

Mr.  Bytines.  Nor  could  he  find  a man  who  would  accept  less  com- 
pensation who  would  be  a suitable  man  for  the  position  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  was  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Among  the  list  of  employees  receiving  a salary  of 
over  $4,000  is  a gentleman  employed  as  field  representative,  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Trefz.  Who  is  Mr.  Trefz? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Trefz  travels  throughout  the  country  addressing 
audiences  and  inspiring  organization  generally.  He  has  a special 
gift  for  that  work,  and  is  a very  able  speaker.  We  use  him  to  main- 
tain enthusiasm,  to  create  local  organizations  around  about,  and  to 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  employ  a man  to  go  and 
make  speeches  to  those  local  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  making  of  speeches  is  simply  incidental  to  the 
work  of  stimulating  the  organizations  and  getting  them  together. 

Mr.  By-rnes.  In  addition  to  the  State  food  administrator,  the  exec- 
utive secretaiy,  the  director  of  organization,  and  the  thousands  of 
volunteers  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  and  make  speeches  to 
those  local  organizations,  in  order  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  do  you  find 
it  necessary  to  have  these  field  representatives  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  several  field  representatives,  some 
of  whom  are  volunteers,  who  travel  all  the  time  to  see  that  the  State 
organizations  are  up  to  the  mark  and  filled  with  enthusiasm.  They 
take  to  them  messages  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  paying  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Hoo\y:r.  Xo,  sir ; there  are  four  who  are  being  paid. 

Mr.  Gillett.  About  how  many  have  jmu  in  all  ? 

Mr  .^Hoover.  In  the  earlier  stages  we  had  a good  many,  but  we  are 
now  down  to  8 or  10. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  have  one  gentleman  here,  j\Ir.  E.  E. 
Guilin,  at  a compensation  of  $5,000.  His  duties  appear  to  be  that  of  a 
traveling  representative  of  the  States’  administration  division,  and 
the  statement  is  made  here  that  he  is  called  upon  to  adjust  any  diffi- 
culties arising  in  any  of  the  States  in  applying  the  regulations  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Hoo’vu:r.  Yes,  sir.  The  food  regulations  involving  the  trades 
are  complex,  and  it  takes  constant  instruction  to  enable  the  State  food 
administrators  to  carry  them  out.  We  have  a country  with  enormous 
local  variations,  and  a single  regulation  applying  to  the  entire  country 
often  runs  foul  of  local  customs  and  usages.  In  those  cases  where  it 
is  necessaiy  to  get  an  adjustment  we  must  have  a man  who  is  highly 
skilled  in  all  of  those  things  to  straighten  them  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  instance,  if  a regulation  provided  for  the  States 
should  be  found  to  be  rather  rigid  and  injurious  in  its  application  to 
the  situation  in  Wyoming,  would  you  send  this  man  to  Wyoming  to 
assist  in  straightening  it  out  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  If  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  some  form  of 
adjustment  for  that  locality  and  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  find  it  impossible  to  do  that  through  corre- 
spondence with  the  State  administrator? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  often  handle  it  by  correspondence,  but  it  is  an 
extremely  difficult  matter.  The  regulations  involve  a great  range 
of  trades,  and  the  State  food  administrator  is  necessarily^  a man  who 
is  without  experience  in  every  trade  in  the  country,  and  we  have  this 
agent,  who  is  able  to  keep  in  contact  with  all  of  the  different  trade 
divisions  in  Washington,  and  the  heads  of  the  different  divisions 
advise  with  hun  here  in  Washington  in  getting  adjustments  and  co- 
ordination in  their  work.  Also  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  in  all 
States,  so  as  to  interpret  advantageous  features  back  to  Washington 
and  from  Washington  outward. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  other  employees  in  the  same  capacity? 

Mr.  Hoo^y^r.  He  is  the  only  one  paid  for  that  service.  He  also  looks 
after  the  State  food  administrators’  expenditures,  and  does  things 
of  that  kind.  He  sees  that  the  offices  are  in  line  with  the  general 
policies  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  field  accountants  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  to  check  up  the  accounts.  That  is  a sepa- 
rate matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  another  gentleman  here,  Mr.  William  E. 
Kellicott,  who  receives  a salary  of  $4,200.  The  statement  is  made 
here  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  reports  section,  but  there  is  no  other 
statement  made  as  to  what  his  duties  are. 

Mr.  Hoo\"er.  We  require,  under  the  licensing  section,  reports  from 
the  licensees.  Most  of  them  are  monthly,  although  some  of  them  are 
bimonthly,  and  some  of  them  are  made  quarterly.  Those  reports 
contain  statements  of  their  profits  and  the  margin  they  have  in  their 
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purchase  and  sale  and  manufacture  of  goods.  Those  statements  have 
to  be  checked  up  to  see  whether  or  not  anybody  has  violated  the 
standards  that  are  set,  and  it  is  a very  difficult  and  involved  opera- 
tion, requiring  a man  of  a great  deal  of  ability  to  handle  it.  If  there 
are  any  violations  developed  in  these  statements,  they  go  to  the 
enforcement  division  for  inquiry.  The  actual  returns  now  being 
rendered  run  to  probably  80,000  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  employ  Miss  Sprague  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  statement,  to  test  recipes,  at  a salary 
of  $4,400? 

Mr.  Hoo\y]r.  Yes,  sir.  Miss  Sprague  is  the  greatest  expert  in  the 
culinary  art  in  the  country,  and  came  to  us  for  the  pay  she  was 
receiving  elsewhere.  She  has  been  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  she  doing,  and  how  does  it  affect  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  She  is  probably  the  greatest  culinary  expert  in  the 
countr^q  and  as  we  are  seeking  out  methods  of  food  adjustments, 
making  use  of  substitutes,  making  examinations  to  save  waste,  etc., 
we  would  make  a fatal  error  in  sending  out  something  that  was 
wrong,  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  test  these  matters  out  with  the 
utmost  care,  experimentally  and  otherwise,  by  the  most  careful  and 
expert  culinary  methods. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  She  experiments  with  the  recipes  for  food  before  you 
send  them  out  to  the  cooks  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
advice  that  we  give  to  the  country  on  dietetics.  She  is  also  con- 
stantly investigating  the  question  of  new  substitutes,  or  the  using  of 
foods  of  which  we  have  an  abundance  in  other  directions  from  those 
that  are  current. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  at  the  head  of  the  educational  division 
Mr.  Ben  S.  Allen,  at  a compensation  of  $4,800. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Mr.  Allen’s  salary  is  based  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  if  you  base  all  of  the  salaries  on  the  cost  of 
living  you  will  have  a hard  time  of  it,  because  that  is  a very  elastic 
basis. 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  has  a large  family,  and  he  has  to  live  in  Washing- 
ton. He  pays  between  $150  and  $200  per  month  for  rent.  That  rent 
question  very  materially  enters  into  all  these  problems,  because  these 
men  have  come  here  and  they  must  rent  furnished  houses.  They  are 
only  here  temporarily,  and  you  gentlemen  know  something  about 
rents  here.  Mr.  Allen’s  salary  merely  covers  his  expenses.  It  had 
to  be  increased  in  order  that  he  might  live  and  bring  up  his  family 
in  a normal  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  has  charge  of  the  educational  division.  He  gets 
together  all  the  propaganda  material  and  has  general  charge  of  its 
distribution.  I mean  material  for  the  press,  material  for  posters, 
and  the  distribution  of  those  posters,  the  erection  of  signs  through- 
out the  country,  etc.  He  sends  out  material  to  the  trade  journals, 
also.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  the  journals  throughout  the  country 
and  checks  up  the  material  that  is  meeting  with  success. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  send  Mr.  Durand  abroad? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  in  Paris  cooperating  with  the  French 
food  administration. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  supposed  to  advise  you  of  the  requirements  of 
our  allies? 

Mr.  Hoo\y:r.  Yes,  sir;  and,  in  turn,  to  advise  them  as  to  the  food 
situation  in  this  country,  and  the  way  they  can  adopt  their  demands 
to  our  possibilities.  Mr.  Durand  receives  the  same  salary  that  he 
received  from  the  university.  The  university  itself  paid  him  for  a 
long  time,  but  finally  concluded  that  they  could  not  continue  that 
forever. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Among  your  employees  there  is  a Mr.  George  H. 
Denny,  carried  as  chief  of  the  cottonseed  division,  at  a salary  of 
$8,000  a year.  Do  Mr.  Denny’s  duties  relate  solely  to  the  matter  of 
cotton  seed?  , 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir;  the  cottonseed  division  includes  oil  and  its 
substitutes,  and  all  other  vegetable  oils.  It  probably  ought  to  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  vegetable  oils  section,  although  the  princi- 
pal occupation  relates  to  cotton  seed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a very  large  salary  compared  with  your 
average  salaries,  and  I was  wondering  what  considerations  entered 
into  the  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  that  salary. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  Dr.  Denny  was  at  one  time  president  of  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  and  he  has  a very  large  acquaintance  through- 
out the  whole  South,  including  a large  number  of  the  alumni  of  the 
university.  At  this  time  he  is  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  He  has  been  looking  over  the  country  to  find  a man  who 
was  not  connected  directly  with  the  cottonseed  business  and  who 
would  be  able,  possibly,  to  bring  the  producers  and  the  consumers 
intp  coordination  or  accord  on  the  rules  governing  the  handling  of 
that  very  large  industry.  Finally,  Dr.  Denny’s  qualifications  were 
brought  to  our  attention.  I telegraphed  to  Dr.  Denny  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  come  on  here  to  see  Mr.  Hoover.  He  was  a man'  with  a 
wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  South,  and  we  were  at  our  wits’ 
end  to  find  a proper  man.  He  came  on  here.  He  was  a man  who 
had  been  teaching  in  universities  all  his  life,  and  he  stated  that  his 
salary  at  the  University  of  Alabama  was  $8,000  per  annum,  and  that 
in  addition  to  that  he  had  a house  and  several  acres  of  land  for  a gar- 
den, and,  also,  light  and  heat,  all  of  which  he  estimated  at  $3,000  addi- 
tional. He  stated  that  he  had  a large  family,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  save  very  much  in  his  life,  if  anythmg,  and  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  bring  his  family  to  Yvashington,  take  a furnished  house  at 
these  rents,  and  live  for  less  than  $8,000,  cutting  off  the  further  per- 
quisites that  he  had  down  there.  I then  went  to  Senator  Martin 
and  conferred  with  him.  I told  him  that  Mr.  Hoover  desired  to  se- 
cure Dr.  Denny’s  services,  but  was  doubtful  about  giving  him  that 
salary.  Senator  Martin  told  me  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a 
moment.  Dr.  Denny  came  on  at  that  compensation.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  get  the  most  efficient  man  that  we  could  find.  He  de- 
votes his  entire  time  to  the  work,  lives  in  Washington,  and  travels  all 
over  the  South.  I make  that  statement  at  Mr.  Hoover’s  request. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Denny  is  not  receiving  any  more 
than,  nor  as  much  as,  he  received  as  college  president,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  he  is  performing  a very  important  service,  but  this  is  the 
question  that  arises  in  connection  with  a matter  of  that  kind:  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  a great  organization  such  as  yours  you  must 
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have  some  rule  governing  employment;  you  are  fortunate  in  securing 
the  very  valuable  services  of  some  people,  and  many  people,  without 
paying  them  any  compensation,  and  then  you  have  your  clerical 
force  employed  on  a commercial  basis.  As  to  the  others,  you  need 
the  services  of  men  of  certain  qualifications  for  specific  Avork,  but  to 
pay  a very  considerable  salary,  as  this  is,  as  Government  salaries  go, 
for  one  particular  branch  of  the  serAuce,  and,  I take  it,  by  means  the 
most  important  one,  it  seems  to  me  Avould  tend  to  invite  criticism  and 
create  dissatisfaction  among  your  other  employees.  I haA^e  no  doubt 
but  what  this  gentleman  is  very  highly  recommended  and  very 
capable. 

Mr.  Hooa^er.  That  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  statement,  I think,  Mr. 
Mondell,  and  that  is  I do  not  believe  that  outside  of  perhaps  the  cleri- 
cal staff  there  is  a man  in  the  Food  Administration  who  is  working 
for  his  pay,  or  Avho  has  any  aspect  toAvard  his  pay  otherwise  than  to 
live  and  give  his  seiwices  to  the  GoA^ernment  during  the  war,  and  who 
is  not  willing  to  take  the  least  amount  that  he  considers  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  normal  way  of  living.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  every 
man  enters  the  Food  Administration.  We  had  one  instance  yesterdaj^ 
that  illustrates  it.  There  was  a man  here  whom  we  wished  to  employ, 
and  his  first  question  Avas  what  pa}^  he  would  get,  and  our  reply  was, 
“We  do  not  need  your  serAuces.’' 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  if  that  man  were  the  best  expert  in  the 
country  along  certain  lines  and  you  needed  expert  services  along 
those  lines,  it  seems  to  me,  in  vieAv  of  what  you  are  paying  some 
others  Mr.  Denny,  for  instance,  that  that  was  a very  proper  ques- 
tion for  him  to  ask.  If  you  Avere  paying  no  considerable  salaries  at 
all  for  expert  services,  then,  of  course,  the  negotiations  would  end 
with  the  statement  that  a considerable  salary  was  expected,  or  with 
the  demand  for  a A^ery  considerable  salary,  but  you  are  making 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Those  exceptions  are  all  based  on  the  least  amount 
that  those  men  considered  that  they  could  maintain  their  normal 
course  of  living  upon  and  devote  themselves  to  the  GoA^ernment 
serAuce.  If  we  are  going  to  base  our  salaries  on  expert  value  in 
competition  with  trade  we  will  have  cases  of  $25,000  or  $30,000  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  liaAn  in  your  force  Mr.  Laurence  Eichey  at  a 
salar}^  of  $6,000,  and  I notice  from  the  statement  Avith  regard  to 
him  that  he  has  had  long  serAuce  in  A^arious  secret  seiwice  organiza- 
tions, and  that  he  is  considered  invaluable  to  the  enforcement 
division. 

Mr.  Hooater.  We  selected  Mr.  Eichey  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  secret  services  here  to  make  inquiries  with 
regard  to  malfeasance  in  connection  with  food  matters,  chiefly  hoard- 
ing. He  was  the  best  man  we  could  select. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  employ  him  on  a purely  commercial  basis. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Not  on  a purely  commercial  basis,  and  the  position 
is  more  or  less  temporary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  ^mu  utilize  to  any  considerable  extent  the  secret 
service  organizations  of  the  Government,  such  as  those  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  Department  of  Justice,  etc.? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  ask  them  all  to  report  to  us  any  infractions  that 
they  hear  of,  and  they  do  so..  They  suppl}-  us  AAntli  a great  deal  of 
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information  throughout  the  country,  particularly  on  hoarding,  and 
on  special  occasions  we  have  asked  them  to  delegate  men  to  make 
special  inquiries  for  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  cooperation  with  them  is  through  Mr. 
Kichey  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir;  through  Mr.  Eichey. 

!Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  he  other  employees  under  him  whose  activities 
he  coordinates  ? 

Mr.  Hoo^mR.  Xo,  sir:  but  he  coordinates  our  work  with  that  of  the 
other  secret  services. 

Subject : Salaries  over  $4,000. 

• To : Mr.  Hoover. 

U:xiTED  States  Food  Admi:^sisteation, 

May  10,  1918. 

Herewith  is  a list  of  15  members  of  the  Food  Administration,  Washington, 
receiving  $4,000  or  more  per  annum,  with  comments  as  to  their  qualifications  and 
justification  for  their  remuneration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  people 
coming  to  Washington  with  families  must  rent  furnished  houses  and  now  pay 
from  $1,800  to  $3,600  per  annum,  which  is  at  least  double  the  rents  paid  for 
similar  accommodations  in  other  cities : 

E.  DANA  DUEAND,  $5,004,  EEPEESENTATIVE  OF  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTEATION  IN  FEANCE. 

Mr.  Durand  served  many  months  as  executive  head  of  the  meat  division  of  the 
Chicago  office  at  a salary  of  $225  per  month,  an  equal  sum  being  paid  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  from  which  he  was  released  as  professor  of  statistics 
and  agricultural  economics.  The  remuneration  above  began  April  1,  as  the 
University  of  Michigan  did  not  feel  that  it  could  longer  contribute  its  share.  He  is 
particularly  well  qualified  to  represent  the  Food  Administration  on  the  various 
food  committees  abroad  and  to  keep  u$  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  France 
and  Italy. 

PEENTISS  N.  GEAY,  $G,000,  HEAD  OF  THE  MAEINE  TEANSPOETATION  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Gray  since  the  war  began  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  war  work  in 
the  shipping  line,  being  assistant  director  for  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium in  Brussels,  and  devoting  his  attention  to  shipping  and  handling  supplies. 
Later  he  was  in  the  Rotterdam,  London,  and  New  York  offices  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  giving  special  attention  to  over-seas  transport.  He  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  particular  work  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  he  represents  the  Food  Administration  on  the  Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Gray 
could  not  afford  to  accept  this  post  at  the  salaiw  received  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  an  equal  amount  from  other  sour-ces. 

G.  HAEOLD  POWELL,  $4,300,  HEAD  OF  PEEISHABLES  DHHSION. 

He  is  the  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Exchange,  a non- 
profit cooperative  organization,  and  his  remuneration  covers  only  the  additional 
expense  necessitated  by  his  being  present  in  Washington.  Mr.  Powell  was 
previously  (1901-1911)  an  official  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  While  the 
above  is  the  yearly  rating,  Mr.  Powell  does  not  draw  salary  when  he  is  outside 
of  Washington. 

GEOEGE  H.  DENNY,  $8,004,  CHIEF  OF  COTTONSEED  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Denny  is  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  received  a salary 
of  $8,000  per  annum,  with  house  and  other  requisites  amounting  to  an  additional 
$3,000. 

ELIZABETH  C.  SPEAGLTE,  $4,400,  EXPEET  DIETICIAN, 

Miss  Sprague  is  professor  of  home  economics  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of  food,  and  she 
has  tested  all  of  the  recipes  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
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tration  in  its  conservation  program.  She  has  under  her  charge  a competent 
cooking  staff  in  the  DepartmePt  of  Agriculture,  where  all  the  experiments  are 
made.  Her  remuneration  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  university,  with  a 
small  increase,  which  does  not  recoup  the  additional  expense  of  living  in  Wash- 
ington. 

BEN  S.  ALLEN,  $4,800,  HEAD  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Allen  was  assistant  to  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Europe,  and 
was  in  a position  to  determine  all  of  the  methods  used  by  the  European  Govern- 
ments in  supplying  the.  public  with  food  messages,  and  he  was  asked  to  take 
this  post  here  on  account  of  his  familiarity  not  only  with  European  publications, 
but  also  his  experience  in  America  prior  to  his  taking  up  the  post  wth  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  He  is  released  from  the  Associated  Press  only  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

LAURENCE  RICHEY,  $6,000. 

Mr.  Richey,  through  long  service  in  various  secret-service  organizations,  is 
invaluable  to  th^  enforcement  division  with  his  knowledge  of  the  food  trades 
and  their  various  methods  of  evading  the  regulations,  and  his  services  are 
required  to  detect  infringements. 

KATHERINE  BLUNT,  $4,800,  EDITOR  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  SECTION. 

The  service  of  Miss  Blunt  has  been  loaned  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  who 
contributed  her  services  up  to  April  1,  when  she  was  placed  on  our  pay  roll 
for  a temporary  period  only  to  assist  Dean  Templin  in  providing  a series  of 
courses  in  food  economics,  which  have  been  requested  by  presidents  of  our 
colleges.  Her  remuneration  is  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  university. 

J.  W.  DU  B.  GOULD,  $4,200,  OFFICE  DIRECTOR’S  ASSISTANT. 

Mr.  Gould,  through  his  experience  with  the  American  Locomotive  Co.  and 
other  large  corporations,  has  been  selected  to  assist  in  efficiently  handling  the 
staff  of  the  Pood  Administration  in  economizing  in  office  space  and  suggesting 
various  alterations  looking  toward  the  general  working  efficiency.  Mr.  Gould 
relinquished  retainers  bringing  in  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  per  annum  to  join 
the  Food  Administration,  and  his  expenses  are  far  above  the  remuneration 
received. 

EDWARD  F.  TREFZ,  $5,004,  FIELD  REPRESENTATHK. 

Mr.  Trefz  came  to  the  Food  Administration  after  a tour  of  the  entire  field  of 
operations  in  Europe,  and  we  are  using  him  in  the  field  throughout  the  United 
States  to  meet  the  demand  of  organizations  and  committees  for  a clear  and 
first-hand  message  concerning  the  food  conditions  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
ameliorate  in  Europe. 

WILLIAM  E.  KELLICOTT,  $4,200,  HEAD  OF  REPORT  SECTION. 

Mr.  Kellicott  is  professor  of  biology  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  and  has 
been  loaned  to  the  Pood  Administration.  His  remuneration  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  salary  of  Goucher  College  plus  other  remuneration  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  to  accept  this  position. 

FRANK  F.  JENKS,  $4,800,  FIELD  ACCOUNTANT. 

Mr.  Jenks  comes  to  us  from  a large  firm  of  accountants,  and  his  particular 
duties  are  to  check  up  the  expenditures  of  the  State  administrators,  and  where 
necessary  to  visit  administrators  and  endeavor  to  educate  them  in  Government 
methods  of  accounting.  His  services  have  proved  of  particular  value  owing  to 
the  fact  that  our  State  food  administrators  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Government  methods,  and  also  we  were  anxious  that  they  should  appreciate 
our  policy  in  regard  to  economy. 

RAYMOND  PEARL,  $6,600,  HEAD  STATISTICIAN. 

Dr.  Pearl  was  head  of  the  department  of  biology,  Maine  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station ; and  is  now  professor  of  biometry  and  vital  statistics  in  the  school 
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of  hygiene  and  public  health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  remuneration  is 
the  same  as  received  from  the  Maine  Agricultural  College  plus  a small  additional 
sum  to  partly  cover  increase  in  cost  of  living  in  Washington.  Dr.  Pearl  is  on 
leave  from  Johns  Hopkins  without  pay. 

FEANK  M.  SURFACE,  $4,200,  ASSISTANT  STATISTICIAN. 

Mr.  Surface  was  Dr.  Pearl’s  assistant  with  the  Maine  Agricultural  College, 
and  like  Dr.  Pearl  has  unusual  experience  in  securing  and  tabulating  statistics 
of  the  world’s  food  and  its  distribution.  His  remuneration  is  also  the  same  as 
received  from  the  Maine  Agricultural  College  plus  ^ small  additional  sum  to 
partly  cover  increase  in  cost  of  living  in  Washington. 

E.  E.  CULLIN,  $5,004. 

Mr.  Cullin  is  a traveling  representative  of  the  States  administration  division, 
and  is  called  upon  to  adjust  any  difficulties  arising  in  any  of  the  States  in 
applying  the  regulations  from  Washington. 

Edgae  Rickaed,  Office  Director. 

We  attach  hereto  a list  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrators 
receiving  $4,000  or  more  per  year. 

EAEPH  E.  LOGSDON,  $4,800  PEE  YEAR,  EXECUTIVE  SECEETAEY. 

The  situation  in  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Deems,  our  Federal  food  administrator,  is 
located  in  Burlington,  was  particularly  difficult,  and  it  was  vitally  important  in 
this  great  producing  State  to  have  an  extremely  capable  executive  secretary. 
Mr.  Logsdon  was  secured  with  this  in  view,  and  he  has  succeeded  in ‘handling 
this  situation  extremely  well. 

E.  V.  PAERISH,  $4,000  PEE  YEAE,  PUBLICITY  MANAGEE. 

In  Nebraska  the  question  of  presenting  the  food  message  to  the  farmers 
through  the  press  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Mr.  Parrish,  an  extremely 
capable  newspaper  man,  was  secured  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Wattles,  and  he 
took  the  position  at  a lower  salary  than  he  had  been  previously  earning.  He 
has  more  than  justified  Mr.  Wattles’s  recommendation  and  not  only  handles  all 
of  the  public  information  work,  but  also  keeps  the  county  and  local  administra- 
tors advised  of  the  program  of  the  Food  Administration. 

ALAN  FOX,  $4,800  PEE  YEAE,  HEAD,  LICENSE  AND  ENFOECEMENT. 

In  New  York,  as  head  of  the  license  and  enforcement  division,  Mr.  Fox  joined 
the  Food  Administration,  giving  up  his  own  practice  and  much  more  remunera- 
tive work.  He  has  charge  of  practically  all  of  the  questions  coming  under 
regulation  and  is  performing  an  extremely  important  service.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve a man  for  this  position  could  be  secured  who  could  handle  this  work  more 
satisfactorily  at  a lower  salary. 

H.  WIET  STEELE,  $5,004  PEE  YEAE,  DIEECTOE  OF  OEGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Steele  is  director  of  organization  for  Mr.  Peden,  Federal  food  administra- 
tor of  Texas.  This  State,  with  a population  of  5,000.000,  is  divided  into  251 
counties,  in  each  one  of  which  there  is  a volunteer  local  administrator.  These 
counties  are  further  divided  into  15  districts,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a district 
administrator.  Mr.  Steele  has  charge  of  this  vast  organization,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  paid  position  in  the  States.  His  previous  training  has 
equipped  him  remarkably  well  for  handling  this  organization  work,  and  he  ha:s 
made  Texas  a model  for  other  States  along  these  lines.  As  an  example  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  this  State,  we  would  append  hereto  the  fact  that  it  has 
gone  wheatless  until  June  1,  or,  if  necessary,  until  the  next  harvest.  To  affect 
this  it  was  necessary  to  enthuse  and  keep  active  all  of  the  local  administrators, 
and  Mr.  Steele  has  succeeded  in  so  doing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


K.  S.  Clow. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  The  very  considerable  increases  in  3^onr  estimates 
are  those  that  relate  to  the  States  Administration  Service. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,. sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  $2,272,000  for  that  service,  as  com- 
pared with  a present  annual  expenditure  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.'  I will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  a statement  of  that 
somewhat  in  detail  States,  and  covering  also  your  anticipated 
expenditures  under  that  service? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I will  do  so. 

Expenditures  of  State  administrators  for  month  of  April,  1918. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . . . 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamoshire 

New  Jersey.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  State 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

IVyoming 


Total. 

Personal 

services, 

perma- 

nent. 

Personal 

services, 

temporary. 

1 

Travel 

expenses. 

. 82, 698. 35 

81, 099. 00 

847. 00 

8358.23 

1, 654. 06 

324. 17 

177. 05 

. 1, 767. 64 

765.00 

31.00 

157. 35 

1,632.11 

595. 00 

96.28 

. 10.984.78 

460. 00 

379. 20 

3,  706. 10 

989. 16 

679. 80 

493. 08 

1,384.82 

342. 00 

46.93 

16.00 

425. 06 

385. 00 

1, 143. 16 

885. 00 

20.  50 

875.  82 

458.  75 

80. 40 

1,647.42 

988. 33 

201. 81 

1,  830. 24 

307. 50 

353. 45 

1,155. 94 

335. 00 

13.50 

215. 30 

12, 003.  93 

2,  506.  87 

380.  87 

804. 38 

2,  817. 30 

978.  77 

122.51 

4,  718. 40 

1,367.46 

48.50 

270. 89 

4, 099. 00 

815. 00 

302. 46 

1,646.22 

915.  00 

82.48 

220. 05 

1, 540.  82 

828.  83 

46.  50 

37.  62 

2, 713. 48 

1, 000.  00 

302. 06 

3, 179. 05 

1,424.82 

190. 08 

8.  85 

609. 59 

4, 396.  34 

923. 33 

3,  848. 89 

1, 123. 33 

289. 88 

617. 45 

1,145.71 

371. 17 

31.50 

271.65 

6, 070. 55 

1,303.33 

59. 35 

69.16 

3,661.37 

1,295.66 

204. 55 

289.88 

5, 701. 97 

1,285.01 

192. 25 

698. 52 

705. 66 

387.  .50 

35.00 

1, 697. 36 

591. 16 

58.00 

1, 628. 86 

830. 23 

12.80 

3, 657. 86 

1,087.00  i 

106. 00 

755.96 

8,231.83 

3,145.01 

71.82 

120. 15 

2, 192. 68 

300. 67 

112.96 

3,339.63 

395. 00 

50.00 

1,008.21 

702. 40 

378. 32 

32. 50 

64.60  . 

7, 830. 59 

1, 609. 50 

65. 10 

549. 10 

•5,  774. 23 

919. 12 

428.88 

276. 75 

3, 058. 05 

755. 00 

69. 00 

630. 81 

11,333.86 

2,925.32 

460. 92 

2, 803. 35 

2, 542. 45 

1, 094. 66 

26.76 

3, 207. 28 

1,439.67 

211.39 

1, 593.  86 

687. 80 

74.80 

1,783.34 

407. 00 

309. 86 

, 14,927.11 

2, 566. 00 

333. 00 

812. 50 

1, 923. 05 

1,049.  75 

92.25 

678. 00 

15.00 

105. 38 

.3, 745. 20 

1,486.51 

15.00 

15.00 

4, 062. 19 

722. 50 

2. 00 

225.43 

2, 444. 31 

846. 16 

8.40 

562. 23 

2,529.47 

1,  307. 33 

539. 85 

108. 82 

406.31 

160.  00 

8.00 

93.09 

. 181,857.05 

49, 178. 05 

4, 152, 25 

13, 208. 34 

Transpor- 

tation. 


.<$12.25 
1.50 
4. 85 
480.45 
64.31 
34.54 


Communi- 

cation. 


•S248.  L 


4.  73 


8. 00 
14.94 
186.  03 
13.26 


10.26 
158.86  1 
9.22  I 
2.41 


33.53  j 
8.73  ; 
1,069. 18 
62.37 
129.40 
5.40 


46.00 
61.65 

10.00 


157.05 


204. 41 
4. 64 
3. 20 
22. 75 
15. 55 


1.30 

2.09 


222. 72 


190. 79 
49.71 
.84 
10.77 


3,317.69 


260.60 

156. 28 
271.36 
405.44 

78.20 
40.06 
14.91 
800. 18 

371.28 
132. 63 

204. 04 
560.49 
136.  74 

217. 53 
239.99 

186. 65 

141. 93 
479.  87 
179.  .33 
102. 09 

1,019. 12 
54. 50 
83.58 
1,148.46 
233. 57 
316.18 
83.61 
103.67 
.365.99 
564. 23 
139. 38 
1,661.80 
330. 55 
43.43 
942.87 
140.62 
561.30 
49.23 

'”'l4.'49 
561. 34 
162.32 

640. 54 
5,438.96 

61.25 

205.65 

859.93 
590. 13 

207. 04 

125.93 
15.10 


Total 


21, 923. 56 
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Printing 

and 

binding. 


Miscellan- 

eous 

services. 


Station- 

ery. 


Supplies. 


Equip- 

ment.. 


Rent. 


Alabama 

Alaslca 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

ilissouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  State 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 


$416. 75 
22.00 
349. 25 
8,752.95 
456. 35 
204.49 


$18. 00 
5.25 
37.55 
13.40 


$435. 15 
397. 90 
284.43 
207. 15 


126.65 


157. 55 
546. 80 


68.75 

3.50 


4.00 

'60.' 56' 


789. 75 
124. 10 
1, 207. 68 
389. 65 
1,440.25 
674.03 
32.05 
15.00 
126.02 
261.23 


1,023.96 
920. 50 


1, 748. 81 
671. 12 
1,665.50 


38. 00 
192. 68 

62.00 
22.00 
27.45 

.24 

14.83 

6.50 

24.27 


43.05 

26.00 

45. 15 
99.10 

3,324.63 
474.06 
1, 164. 92 
1, 142. 96 
4.74 
140. 25 

97. 15 
249. 47 


$73.70 
117. 19 
140. 55 
35.40 
20. 32 
48. 76 
112.66 


$272. 45 

203. 50 
1.00 

174. 50 


97.50 

3.20 


349.11 


289. 15 
2,815.58 
22.35 
876.10 


2, 926.  62 
1,008.80 
393. 95 
5, 009. 44 
2, 725. 00 
684. 76 
225. 50 
204. 75 
161.19 
2, 284. 80 
251. 60 
135. 30 
61.35 
1, 307. 55 
341. 25 
220. 00 


43,657.84 


26.50 

17. 20 

87.20 
6.00 

140. 00 
4.50 
11.  ^0 


70.50 

83.11 


15.10 


29.31 
7. 50 
49.03 
117.47 


53. 50 
16.25 


19.  50 
63.05 


4.00 
93.15 
10. 50 
50.00 


248.43  I 
126.48  I 

101.51  1 

295. 15  1 
403.85 
780.11  ! 

30.33 

243.90 

8.13 

353. 40 
963.60 

24.90 
23.29 
138. 05 

508. 52 
1,425.60 

457.41 

500. 84 
20. 00 

181.00 
245. 50 

161.85 
241.00 

1,664.30 
136.03 
208. 64 

436. 15 
414. 08 
36LS8 

97. '20 
36.25 


1, 627. 19 


19, 677. 84 


32. 21 


126. 16 
9.25 
199.39 
380.04 

170. 74 
283. 76 

144. 75 
7.00 

145. 91 
75.55 


1,181.50 
656. 72 
156.97 
111.01 
238.21 
16.89 
70.22 
210.67 
32.29 
140.13 
879. 12 


344.83 
45.50 
498.21 
681.95 
88. 15 
240.  78 
42.80 
267.62 

169.32 
148. 00 

23.75 

852. 32 
128.47 

8.03 
168.26 
212. 91 
33.14 
1.00 
15.60 


575. 00 


75.60 
24.65 
1, 962. 00 
87.50 
2.85 
613.35 


.546. 75 
550. 95 
507. 50 


103. 40 
178. 90 
256. 16 
200. 61 

89.10 
129.85 
229. 25 

177.40 
4. 05 

70.00 
139. 50 


496. 95 
880.37 
50.  20 
2, 007. 10 


302. 80 

' '57.’66' 


393.01 

140.65 


699  00 
148. 65 
24.00 

78.50 

67. 50 


9,787.71  11,472.25 


.$146.65 
"'66.' 66 


620. 50 

187. 50 


150.00 
28. 00 


85.00 

850.00 


50.00 

150.00 


212.09 


277. 50 


104. 17 
52.50 


299. 76 
79.00 


340. 00 


155. 00 


3,854.33 


This  statement  is  comparable  with  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  State  administrators  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919  of  $2,272,000. 
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Budget  submitted  hy  State  adniiwistrators  and  approved  hy  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  administrative  expenses  only. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho r. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  State 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total. 

Salai’ies. 

Travel 

ex- 

penses. 

Rent. 

Equii)- 

ment. 

Sup- 

plies. 

Sta- 

tionery, 

Print- 

ing 

and 

bind- 

ing. 

Tele- 

phone 

and 

tele- 

graph. 

Ex- 

press 

and 

freight. 

$45, 000 

$25, 000 

$9, 000 

$2, 100 

$1,500 

$1, 000 

$2, 500 

$3, 700 

$200 

10, 000 

4, 000 

2,000 

1,200 

500 

2,300 

20, 000 

14, 000 

2, 000 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

$500 

45, 000 

20, 500 

12, 000 

2,500 

500 

5, 500 

3 500 

500 

100,000 

50,000 

12; 000 

5,000 

5, 000 

5,000  1 

5, 000 

12, 000 

4,000 

2,000 

30, 000 

12,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

25,000 

10,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,000 

2,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

500 

15, 000 

8, 400 

1,500 

780 

150 

770 

250 

3, 000 

150 

17, 000 

14, 150 

1,500 

200 

100 

400 

500 

100 

50 

16, 000 

6,500 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

1,500 

2,000 

1,500 

500 

65, 000 

35, 000 

14, 000 

1,000 

1,500 

2,500 

5,000 

3,500 

1,500 

1,000 

5,000 

3,000 

500 

250 

500 

250 

250 

250 

15,000 

8,500 

2,000 

400 

500 

600 

1,000 

700 

1,000 

300 

120, 000 

59,000 

8,000 

20, 000 

3,800 

6,500 

9,500 

8,000 

4,000 

1,200 

40,000 

18,000 

2,500 

700 

2,800 

3,500 

10, 000 

1,500 

1,000 

75, 000 

37, 800 

9,000 

3,200 

1,500 

3,850 

2,500 

8,500 

8,000 

650 

40,000 

22,000 

6,000 

2,100 

1,200 

1,000 

3,600 

1,800 

2,000 

300 

60,000 

27,000 

9,000 

1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

3,500 

10, 000 

4,000 

1,000 

30,000 

15,000 

3,000 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

50, 000 

30, 000 

7, 000 

1,500 

2,500 

5,000 

2,500 

1,500 

70,000 

45, 000 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

1,800 

1,200 

36, 000 

27, 000 

9,000 

40, 000 

21, 000 

5,000 

1,700 

500 

1,000 

4,800 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

60,000 

35, 000 

10, 000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

24,000 

10,830 

1 6,000 

580 

900 

656 

3,720 

1,064 

250 

90,000 

49,300 

8,000 

1,200 

3,500 

4, 500 

7,500 

12,500 

2,500 

1, 000 

36, 000 

21,000 

5,300 

1,100 

500 

500 

6, 800 

700 

100 

75,000 

24,000 

12,000 

1,800 

3,200 

4, 100 

4,300 

21,000 

2,400 

2,200 

12, 000 

6,900 

2,400 

250 

400 

850 

450 

200 

550 

40,000 

11,000 

9,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

10, 500 

2,000 

500 

58,000 

33, 600 

3,000 

4,800 

2,400 

600 

3,600 

^,200 

2,400 

400 

50,000 

30, 000 

4,000 

2,000 

1,000 

5,000 

2,500 

3,000 

1,500 

1,000 

30,000 

18,000 

5,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

2,000 

500 

2, 500 

35, 000 

25,000 

2, 000 

1,500 

200 

300 

2,000 

2, 500 

1,000 

500 

25, 000 

14,600 

3,000 

300 

1,000 

700 

800 

4,000 

300 

300 

90,000 

60, 600 

17,800 

1,200 

1,500 

1,000 

2,000 

2,900 

2,500 

500 

25,000 

12,000 

1,200 

500 

900 

8,800 

1,200 

250 

150 

30,000 

15, 000 

5,400 

2,000 

1,000 

100 

600 

4,300 

1,500 

100 

180, 000 

72,000 

26,000 

5, 500 

6,500 

6,000 

47, 000 

15, 000 

2,000 

15, 000 

11,000 

1,100 

600 

250 

600 

600 

600 

150 

100 

25,000 

18,000 

500 

700 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

250 

50 

40,000 

18,000 

7,200 

1,440 

320 

440 

4,800 

6, 000 

1,200 

600 

60, 000 

28, 000 

17, 500 

1,400 

2,000 

800 

1,500 

5,000 

3,000 

800 

30, 000 

10, 128 

10, 632 

300 

600 

420 

3,000 

1,800 

2,880 

240 

100,000 

56,000 

5,000 

7,000 

9,000 

5,000 

6,000 

9,000 

2,000 

1,000 

20,000 

12, 600 

3,000 

1,680 

400 

420 

“ 600 

1,200 

100 

15, 000 

9, 000 

2, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

18, 000 

12,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

500 

25,000 

14, 000 

1,200 

1,440 

300 

1,000 

1,200 

3,000 

1,960 

900 

25,000 

13,000 

5, 000 

1,000 

1,200 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

300 

60,000 

32,000 

5,300 

2,300 

4,800 

2,250 

3,150 

6,000 

3, 600 

600 

10, 000 

5,000 

2,000 

300 

300 

800 

1,200 

300 

100 

2,272,000 

1,190,408 

300,032 

89, 720 

74, 820 

87, 106 

132,200 

266, 120 

101,354 

30,240 

Total. 


Statement  of  employees,  State  organizations,  Apr.  30,  1918. 
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Statement  of  employees,  State  organizations,  Apr.  30,  1918 — Continued. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  In  dividing  or  apportioning  the  anticipated  ex- 
penditure by  States,  has  that  apportionment  been  based  to  some 
extent  on  population? 

Mr.  Hoover.  No,  sir;  it  varies  with  three  or  four  factors.  To 
some  extent  population  has  to  do  with  it,  but  to  a greater  extent  the 
question  of  food  industries  has  to  do  with  it.  A State  having  large 
commercial  food  industries  requires  a great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
regulations  and  enforcement.  Take  a State  like  Arizona,  for  in- 
stance, with  very  few  food  industries,  and  not  much  regulation  is 
required.  Another  factor  that  enters  into  it  is  the  amount  of  volun- 
teer service  that  can  be  obtained  in  a given  State.  In  some  States 
the  same  amount  of  volunteer  service  that  may  be  secured  in  some 
other  States  can  not  be  obtained,  and  in  States  of  large  population 
it  is  easier  to  get  them.  Another  factor  that  bears  on  it  is  the 
assistance  that  we  can  get  from  the  State  institutions.  Some  States 
have  considerable  food  organizations  of  their  own  with  which  we 
can  cooperate,  and  in  that  way  reduce  the  expenditure.  Some  of 
those  State  organizations  are  practically  run  jointly  with  our  own, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  where  Mr.  Endicott,  the  State 
food  commissioner,  is  also  our  State  food  administrator.  The  same 
thing  happens  in  New  York.  They  have  a State  food  administra- 
tion of  their  own  which  is  supported  by  State  appropriations,  and 
the  same  men  are  operating  both  services.  By  that  means  we  have 
effected  very  considerable  economies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  had  any  considerable  demand  from  State 
food  administrators  for  the  appropriations  or  the  assistance  that  yon 
now  propose  or  estimate  for? 

Mr.  Hoover.  For  the  increased  expenditures  ; yes,  sir.  The  State 
food  administrations  are  deficient  on  the  enforcement  side,  and  it  is 
largely  in  that  direction  that  they  require  further  assistance.  They 
must  have  inspectors  and  others  engaged  in  the  examination  of  food 
industries  to  see  that  they  are  not  profiteering  or  speculating. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  can  not  be  done  by  the  various  county  admin- 
istrators ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  can  to  a considerable  extent,  but  Ave  Avill  have  to 
have  some  specialists.  For  instance,  the  county  food  administrator 
can  not  cover  everything.  He  may  originate  matters,  and  our  gen- 
eral plan  of  enforcement  is  in  connection  with  the  county  food 
administrator.  He  does  originate  the  cases,  but  we  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  expert  to  make  the  examination  in  cases  of  infrac- 
tions before  action  is  taken.  Thus  they  must  maintain  some  inspec- 
tion staff.  Another  direction  in  which  we  are  making  expenditures 
in  the  States  is,  for  instance,  this,  that  we  ha\^e  lost  some  50,000 
tons  of  shipping  out  of  the  Cuban  sugar  trade  within  the  last 
month,  and  there  must  be  an  adjustment  of  the  sugar  consumption 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  have  we  lost  that  shipping  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  taken  for  the  Army,  Belgian  relief,  and  coal 
trade.  We  have  established  a system  that  is  now  going  into  force 
by  which  every  confectioner  and  every  manufacturer  of  sugar  must 
obtain  a certificate  of  his  necessary  requirements,  based  on  a sliding 
scale,  dependent  on  the  industry  and  in  ratio  to  his  business  for  a pre- 
vious period.  Those  certificates  must  originate  from  the  county  and 
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State  organizations.  He  obtains  that  certificate  and  it  enables  him 
to  buy  sugar  any  place  he  can  buy  it,  but  he  can  not  buy  the  sugar 
without  presenting  that  certificate.  There  will  be  something  OA^er 
four  hundred  thousand  of  such  manufacturers  that  must  be  dealt 
with,  and  some  one  must  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proper  allotment 
of  sugar  to  that  particular  man.  That  requires  an  enormous  amount 
of  lab^or.  There  is  no  way  that  I knoAA'  of  of  getting  a positive  re- 
duction other  than  that.  The  alternative  is  to  ruin  our  cannery  in- 
dustry and  to  force  the  householder  to  eat  candy  for  his  sugar.  It 
amounts  to  rationing  the  manufacturer.  That  may  extend  to  a num- 
ber of  other  food  commodities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  basis  do  you  base  the  estimate  of  salaries 
in  your  State  administration  service? 

Mr.  Hoover.  On  the  additional  amount  of  Avork  that  they  Avill 
have  to  take  on  for  these  various  things. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  theory  that  you  Avill  probably  have  to  give 
some  compensation  to  all  of  Amur  State  agents  ? 

Mr.  Hooa'er.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Or  failing  to  do  that,  give  compensation,  as  you 
have  in  some  cases,  at  a very  considerable  rate  to  the  executive  secre- 
tary, which  seems  to  me  is  just  another  Avay  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
except  that  you  do  not  pay  it  to  the  same  man  ? 

Mr.  HooAmR.  No.  They  Avill  have  to  take  on  additional  inspectors 
and  additional  clerical  staff  in  order  to  carry  out  the  large  number 
of  things.  This  sugar  question  alone  Avill  require  almost  a doubling 
of  the  State  clerical  staff. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  making  up  the  estimate  of  salaries,  do  you  esti- 
mate a salary  for  most  of  jmur  State  administrators  or  for  an  execu- 
tive secretary  who  would  take  the  laboring  oar? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  includes  their  previous  salary  roll  and  the  addi- 
tional staff  that  each  considers  he  would  haAm  to  have  to  carry  out  the 
Avork  that  has  been  outlined. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  some  of  the  States  you  have  practically  no  salary 
roll,  States  in  which  the  only  salaries  paid  are  the  salaries  of  the 
stenographers.  You  must,  in  order  to  haAm  increased  the  salary  roll 
to  the  extent  you  have,  anticipated  either  additional  clerical  help 
or  some  additional  payment  to  the  men  in  charge? 

Mr.  HooAmR.  We  liaAm  anticipated  no  increased  payment  of  sal- 
aries to  the  men  at  present  in  occupation,  but  simply  the  addition  of 
clerical  and  inspection  staffs  and  other  people  who  can  not  Amlunteer. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a very  great  increase  anticipated  under 
that  serAuce  in  traA’eling  expenses. 

Mr.  Hooa’er.  We  find  in  order  to  coordinate  this  work  that  Ave 
must  liaAm  periodical  meetings  of  the  county  men.  They  are  having 
meetings  about  every  three  months.  We  can  not  expect  those  men 
to  pay  their  own  traA^eling  expenses.  Our  State  inspectors  must 
travel. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  haA^e  under  that  an  estimate  of  a large  amount 
for  printing  and  binding.  Is  that  an  apportionment  of  your  general 
expenses  here? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  ()r  is  it  an  anticipated  expenditure  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is,  additional  to  our  Washington  expense,  in  the 
Avhole  48  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  printing  and  binding  which,  in  the  main, 
will  be  authorized  by  the  State  administrations? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  AVith  your  vise  and  approval? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  will  amount  to  a local  expenditure? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  will  be  local,  devoted  to  local  as  distinguished  from 
national  purposes. 

telegraph  and  telephoning. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a prettv  large  item  for  telegraphing  and 
telephoning,  $101,000? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  telegraphing  to  carrv  on  the 
work. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATORS. 

- Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  are  estimating  for  county  administrators  a 
total  of  $4,528,000,  as  compared  with  a present  expenditure  of 

Mr.  Hoover  (interposing).  Practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  is  the  largest  single  item  of  increase  in  your 
estimate,  I think. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  organization  is  it  that  you  pro- 
pose to  get  in  the  counties? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  propose  to  get  a volunteer  food  administrator,  and 
we  want  to  provide  him  with  a clerk  and  with  the  incidental  office 
expenses;  $1,500  is  considered  to  be  the  average  cost,  with  some 
addition  for  the  larger  cities. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  he  been  getting  along? 

Mr.  Hoover.  He  has  been  getting  along  very  badly,  because  we 
had  no  clerical  hire,  unless  he  did  the  work  himself.  He  has  to  sit 
down  and  make  up  the  most  of  the  required  statistics  and  reports, 
unless  he  pays  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Now  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  to  call  on  him  for  a great  volume  of  clerical  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mdiat  is  happening,  then,  is  a transfer  from  an 
entirely  voluntary  organization  to  a voluntary  one,  so  far  as  the  head 
is  concerned,  and  paid  clerical  assistants? 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  clerical  assistance  through  the  whole  organization 
has  been  paid.  We  are  extending  the  volume  of  clerical  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  none  in  the  counties? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Scarce]3"  any  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  consideration  given  to  whether 
this  could  be  done  through  some  existing  county  organization,  the 
county  clerk,  or  something  of  that  sort,  in  the  various  counties? 

Mr.  Hoover.  It  was  taken  up  by  the  State  administrators  as  to 
whether  the  sugar  certificates  and  other  certificates  could  be  issued 
through  any  existing  county  agencies,  and  the}^  did  not  think  it  would 
be  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  have  the  offices  ? 
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Mr.  Hoover.  At  the  county  seat. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  instance? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Practically.  Some  of  them  are  men  in  other  parts 
of  the  county,  but  in  the  main  they  come  to  the  county  seat. 

EXPENSES  OF  COUNTY  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  rent  offices  for  them,  or  do  they 
occupy  a part  of  the  county  offices  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Our  policy  has  been  to  beg*  offices  wherever  we  could. 
We  are  paying  a comparatively  small  amount  of  rent,  even  in  the 
States.  If  we  can  get  offices  in  the  county  buildings  we  will  cer- 
tainly do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  $1,500  annual  expense  for  each  county 
office  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  sort  of  an  average.  It  is  a hypo- 
tlietical  calculation  without  actual  experience. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  I should  like  to  Imow  just  how  they  have  selected 
these  people  and  if  they  expect  to  be  able  to  retain  their  present 
force  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  They  have  been  selected  by  the  State  food  adminis- 
trators. They  are  usually  men  of  prominence  and  position  in  the 
county,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  them  during  the  war.  if 
it  does  not  last  too  long. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  those  agents  in  practically  all  of  the 
counties  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yearly  all  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Through  Avliom  you  have  been  operating? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes.  sir:  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  all  instances  volunteers,  or  practi- 
cally so? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  every  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  any  compensation  in  any  indirect 
form  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  In  no  direct  or  indirect  form. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pro]30sed  now  to  allow  them  traveling  ex- 
penses when  traveling? 

Mr.  HooirER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  traveling  are  they  supposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Hooi^r.  They  travel  around  their  county  a good  deal:  they 
have  got  to  move  around  a considerable  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  my  own  county  the  man  is  an  insurance  agent, 
and  he  is  the  agent  of  a lot  of  companies.  He  has  an  office  of  his 
own — a very  capable  fellow.  I assume  in  a case  of  that  kind  that  you 
would  expect  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  propose  to  let  the  State  food  administrator  make 
as  economical  an  arrangement  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  probably  the  arrangement  that  he  would 
have  to  make.  This  man  has  a stenographer  and  his  own  office.  He 
is  taking  on  this  work  in  addition  to  a dozen  other  things  that  he 
does.  I suppose  that  the  practical  working  of  it  would  amount  to 
paying  a part  of  his  office  expenses? 

Mr.  HooimR.  That  is  the  idea — to  settle  each  case  on  its  merits  as 
cheaply  as  we  can.  That  may  work  out  quite  differently  in  different 
counties.  Some  of  the  county  food  administrators  may  consider  it 
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a privilege  to  carry  the  whole  thing  on  their  own  backs.  I know  some 
who  will.  That  will  reduce  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  proposing  to  supplement  the  county 
organization  by  a city  organization? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  rule,  if  you  have  adopted  any? 

Mr.  Hoo\t:r.  We  have  classified  them  more  or  less  on  population. 
Cities  over  100,000  would  have  to  have  an  additional  amount  of 
a dministration. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  State  administrator  is  in  a city  do  you 
create  an  organization  in  that  city  in  addition  to  his  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes;  if  it  is  a city  of  considerable  size. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  program  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
city  organization? 

Mr.  Hoover.  We  have  made  an  estimate  based  more  or  less  on  pop- 
ulation, and  again  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  because  we  have  no  guide 
to  go  by  or  how  far  we  can  cut  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  administrator  in  this  city? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir* 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  to  be  a volunteer? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir.  The  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  their 
administrators,  and  they  are  all  volunteers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  supply  him  with  certain 
clerical  assistance? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a table  here  which  undertakes  to  show 
the  amounts  for  the  different  cities  as  well  as  the  counties,  which  we 
will  put  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows:) 

Estimated  expenditures  of  county,  eity,  and  State  administrators  for  year  1919. 

UNITED  states  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 


State 
adminis- 
trators, 
estimated 
budget  for 
adminis- 
trative 
purposes, 
amount. 

City  administrators, 
cities  over  100,000 

Number. 

Amount. 

Total. 

Alabama 

$45,000 
10, 000 

1 

$5,000 

$50,000 
10, 000 

Ala, ska  

Arizona  . . 

20, 000 
45, 000 
100, 000 

20,000 

45. 000 
115,000 

35. 000 

40.000 

15.000 

17. 000 

16.000 
70,000 

Arkansas  . . . 

California 

3 

15, 000 
5,000 

Colorado 

30.000 

25. 000 

15. 000 

1 

Connecticut 

Del  a,  ware  

3 

15, 000 

District  of  Columbia  

17, 000 

1 

Florida,  

16,000 

65,000 

Georgia 

1 

5,000 

TTa.wa.ii 

5,000 

15. 000 
120, 000 

40. 000 

5,000 

15. 000 
125, 000 

45. 000 

Idaho  

Illinois  

1 

5, 000 
5,000 

Indiana 

1 

Iowa  

75, 000 

75,000 

I 60, 000 

i 45,000 

Kansas  

1 60, 000 

Kentucky 

40.000 

30. 000 

1 

5, 000 
5, 000 

Louisiana  

1 

1 35, 000 

1 50,000 

Mairie,  

50, 000 

Maryland 

70. 000 

36. 000 

1 

5,000 

! 75,000 

Massachusetts 

7 

35,000 

1 71,000 

50,000 

Michigan 

40. 000 

60.000 

2 

10,000 

Minnesota 

2 

10, 000 

I 70,001 
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Estimated  expenditures  of  county,  city,  and  State  administrators  for  year  1919 — 

Continued. 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION— Continued. 


State 
adminis- 
trators, 
estimated 
budget  for 


City  administrators, 
cities  over  100,000. 


Total. 


adminis- 
trative iNumber. 


Amount. 


purposes, 

amount. 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.. . 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

New  York  City. 


524. 000 

90. 000 

36. 000 

75. 000 

12. 000 

40.000 

58. 000 

50. 000 

30.000 

35. 000 

25. 000 

90.000 

25. 000 

30. 000 

180.000 

15. 000 

25.000 

40. 000 

60. 000 

30.000 

100, 000 

20. 000 

15. 000 

18. 000 
25,000 

25. 000 

60. 000 

10, 000 


2 $10, 000 


1 5,000 


5 25, 000 


4 20, 000 


6 30,000 


1 5, 000 

4 20,000 


1 5, 000 


2 10, 000 

3 15, 000 

1 5,000 


1 5, 000 

3 15,000 


1 5, 000 


100, 000 


$24, 000 

100,000 

36. 000 

80.000 

12, 000 

40. 000 

83. 000 

50.000 

50. 000 

35.000 

25. 000 

120, 000 

25.000 

35. 000 

200, 000 

15.000 

30. 000 

40. 000 

60. 000 

40. 000 

115.000 

25. 000 

15. 000 

23.000 

40. 000 

25. 000 

65. 000 

10. 000 

100.000 


2,272,000 


60 


400,000 


3,019  county  administrators  appointed,  estimated  requirements  $1,500  each  for  clerical  assist- 
ance, etc 


2,672,000 

4,528,500 


Total  estimated  requirements  State  organizations. 


7, 200, 500 


Mr.  Mondell.  The  situation  has  not  sufficiently  developed  to  make 
it  altogether  certain  that  you  will  require  such  services  in  practically 
all  of  the  counties  as  to  necessitate  some  expenditure? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I would  not  want  to  say  entirely  so ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  faced  with  a practical  rationing  of  the  trades  of  the 
country  on  certain  commodities.  If  it  continues,  as  it  looks  to  me, 
we  will  have  to  ration  every  retail  shop  in  certain  imports;  we  will 
have  to  give  him  a certificate  in  order  to  avoid  just  what  happened 
last  year  when  New  England  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  the  sugar 
shortage.  If  we  had  had  a sufficiently  experienced  organization  to 
catch  it  in  time,  we  could  have  made  a level  distribution  over  the 
country,  pro  rating  to  the  population. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  largely  a matter  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  consider  the  situation  such,  Mr.  Hoover,  that 
with  the  development  of  the  situation  as  you  anticipate  it  your  entire 
organization  will  probably  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Hoover.  I believe  so.  Of  course  we  are  wholly  dependent  on 
circumstances,  and  we  should  be  in  a position  to  meet  these  emergen- 
cies if  they  arise  from  time  to  time  and  provide  a system  here  by 
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which  wc  can.  In  other  Avords,  we  should  not  have  such  a sugar 
situation  as  Ave  had  last  autumn.  We  can  get  good  results  in  con- 
servation by  propaganda  on  most  commodities  by  driving  one  com- 
modity hard,  like  wheat,  with  a great  sentiment  behind  it,  Ave  can  go 
far.  In  other  commodities  there  comes  a point  Avhere  volunteer  con- 
servation begins  to  end ; and  if  we  go  beyond  that  point,  Ave  must  get 
some  restraint.  As  a first  restraint  we  wish  to  secure  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities.  State  by  State.  That  we  accomplish 
through  the  large  manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  The  next  step  is 
to  get  even  distribution  to  each  retailer  in  the  county,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  his  customers.  If  AA^e  come  to  the  final  step,  Ave  might 
liaA^e  to  ration  every  single  consumer;  that  I do  not  anticipate  noAV. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  utilizing  the  local  organization 
to  any  extent  in  securing  information  as  to  local  prices  and  practices  ? 

Mr.  Hoover.  That  is  one  of  the  large  objects  that  we  have  in  view, 
^.nd,  in  fact,  Ave  are  carrying  on  that  work  noAv  in  this  way,  that  the 
volunteer  county  administrators  and  the  city  administrators  publish 
daily  in  their  press  practically  throughout  the  country  the  actual 
Avholesale  prices  of  commodities,  and  in  that  Avay  Ave  can  more  or 
less  control  the  retail  profit.  In  addition  to  that  they  publish  what 
is  a fair  retail  price  for  a giA^en  commodity. 

That  is  what  we  call  price  interpretation,”  Avhich  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country  and  had  a very  great  eiiect  in  reducing  prices.  On 
the  top  of  that  Ave  have  about  2,500  volunteer  price  reporters,  Avork- 
ing  under  the  county  food  administrators  throughout  the  country, 
reporting  the  prices  that  the  housewife  pays.  These  are  Avomen. 
Where  they  pa}^  more  than  a fair  price  it  is  reported  to  the  county 
food  administrator,  the  State  food  administrator,  and  so  on.  Where 
the  retailer  charges  more  than  Avliat  Avas  determined  as  a fair  price 
we  take  it  up  Avith  the  given  retailer  and  inquire  why  he  has  been 
charging  the  price. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Here  are  tAvo  suggestions  Avhich  have  come  to  me  and 
Avhich  apply  particularly  to  a sparsely  settled  range  country  like 
ours,  in  which  it  seems  to  me  your  local  people  might  be  of  some 
service.  Our  range  people,  many  of  them,  liA^e  far  distances  from  the 
towns,  and  some  of  them  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  making 
their  purchases  about  twice,  or  at  the  very  most  four  times  during 
the  year.  The  limitation  of  purchase,  of  course,  Avorks  a very  great 
hardship  on  those  people.  You  Avere  good  enough  last  winter,  in 
response  to  our  statement  in  regard  to  those  matters,  to  issue  orders 
to  your  local  administrator  to  consider  those  conditions  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  locally  as  seemed  to  fit  that  situation. 
That  local  situation  is  one  that  must  be  met  locall^q  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  judgment  of  the  local  people  must  be  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Hooa’er.  Absolutely,  and  the  country  is  simpH  full  of  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  difficulty  in  deATloping  local  exception  has 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  perfected  your  local  organi- 
zations ? 

Mr.  Hooaer.  Yes,  sir. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yoav,  there  Avas  another  situation  that  Avas  very 
acute  and  very  trying  to  us,  and  Avith  regard  to  Avhich  you  were  not 
able  to  help  us  out  A^ery  much,  and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  substi- 
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tutes.  When  it  came  to  the  demand  for  those  substitutes  in  our  coun- 
tr}"  the  substitutes  were  almost  impossible  to  secure,  and,  in  many 
instances,  they  cost  10  and  12  cents  per  pound.  I refer  to  substitutes 
like  barle^L  for  instance,  and  other  substitutes  that  normally  would 
have  been  as  cheap  as  flour  if  the  demand  for  them  had  not  been  very 
high.  Xow.  I assume  that  if  Amu  had  had  a better  local  organization, 
you  might  haye  been  able  in  some  degree  to  ha^m  modified  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hooa'er.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  have  modified  it  more  rapidly. 
We  haAm  modified  the  prices  of  those  substitute  flours,  and  they  are 
noAY  beloAY  wheat  flour,  where  theA"  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  AYas  really  modified  by  the  changed  conditions, 
because  eventually  the  substitutes  became  more  plentiful  and  the 
prices  were  lowered. 

Mr.  HooaYe.  Yes,  sir.  The  situation  was  taken  up  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  substitutes  was  stimulated,  a greater  number  of  millers 
going  into  the  substitute  business.  Thej^  would  not  go  into  it  until 
after  the  demand  AYas  created.  We  had  to  make  the  demand  for  it, 
because  the  manufacturers  necessarily  would  not  do  it  in  advance  of 
the  demand. 


Re  vised  estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
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UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Statement  of  expenditures,  June  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918,  eovering  congressional 
appropriation  and  all  executive  allotments  excepting  allotments  for  build- 
ings. 


Classification. 

Total  June  1, 
1917,  to  Mar. 
31,  1918. 

Per  cent  of  to  tab 

Quarter  ending 
June  30, 1917. 

Quarter  ending 
Sept.  30, 1917. 

Quarter  ending 
Dec.  31,  1917. 

Per  cent  in- 
crease. 

Quarter  ending 
Mar.  31, 1918. 

1 

Per  cent  in- 
crease. 1 

Pay  roll,  permanent 

Pay  roll,  temporary 

Traveling  expenses 

Transportation 

Communication 

Printing  and  binding 

Stationery 

Supplies 

Rent 

Miscellaneous  ser\dces 

States  liabilities 

$1,047, 455. 90 
27,114. 12 
81, 854.  62 
42, 340.  59 
70, 788. 97 
530, 534.  72 
205,951.20 
212, 487.  86 
40,972.41 
116,887. 99 
68, 619. 08| 

38.0 

1.0 

2.9 

1.5 

2.6 
19.2 

7.  5 
7.7 

1.5 
4.2 

2.5 

$6, 360. 07 

326.  36 

4, 134.  25 
3,517. 19 
139.  55 
1,28.3. 98 
686.00 
5.00 

.$94,729. 15 
218. 00 
4, 188. 24 
79.00 
6, 309.  46 
9, 729. 34 
45,835.  66 
9, 772.  47 
3,646.37 
5, 414.  76 

$330, 835. 18 
9, 051.01 
23, 239. 10 
4, 746.  74 
11,407.59 
215, 602.  06 
36, 066.  97 
95,660. 31 
13, 520.  52 
20,088.  74 

249.2 
4, 050. 6 

454.8 
5,908.5 

50.8 

2,115.9 

21.3 

878.8 
270.  7 
271. 0 

$615,531.50 
17, 845.11 
54, 100. 92 
37, 514.  85 
48, 937. 67 
1 301,686.13 
I 123,909.02 
1 105, 771. 10 
23, 119.  52 
91,379.  49 
68, 619. 08 

86.0 

97.1 

132.8 
690.3 
328.  9 

39.9 
243.5 

10.5 

70.9 

354.8 

Total  operating 

Equipment 

Total 

Operating  expenses  as  above  by 
divisions. 

States  administration 

Local  organization 

Total 

2, 445, 007.  46! 
310, 265.  93; 

11.4 

16,452.  40 
4,634.46 

179,922.45 
58,033.  71 

760, 218.  22 
74, 179.  57 

322.5 

27.8 

1,488,414.39 
j 173,418.19 

95.7 

133.7 

2, 755, 273.  39, 

100.0 

21,086.  86 

237,956. 16 

834, 397.  79 

250.6 

1,661,832.58 

99.1 

574, 833.  82, 
1,870,173.  64 1 

23.5 

76.5 

i6,*45i'40 

84.29 
179,838. 16 

69,  722.  21 
690, 496.  01 

283.9 

505, 027. 32 
983, 387. 07 

624.  S 
42.4 

2, 445, 007. 00  100. 0 

16,452.  40 

179,922.  45 

760, 218.  22 

322.5 

1,488,414. 39 

95.7 

Statement  of  expenditures  by  appropriations  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration from  June  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918. 


Expended. 

Disburse- 

ments. 

Liabilities. 

Total. 

National  security  and  defense,  executive  (preliminary  expenses 
Food  Administrationl 

$296, 263.  77 
839, 187. 87 

1,042,178.  42 

4, 500. 00 

.$296,263.77 
1,094,809.  85 

1,359, 699.  77 

4, 500. 00 

Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  Food  Administration,  1918. . 
National  security  and  defense.  Food  and  Fuel  Administrations, 
educational 

$255,621.98 
317, 521.  35 

National  secmity  and  defense,  Food  Administration,  foreign 
service 

Total 

2, 182, 130. 06 

573, 143. 33 

2,755,273.39 

Cost  of  huidings.  United  States  Food  Administration. 


Eighteenth  and  D Streets,  cost $285,  000.  00 

Floor  area,  119,000  square  feet,  cost  per  foot 2.  40 

Nineteenth  and  D Streets,  cost 195,  000.  00 

Floor  area,  81,000  square  feet,  cost  per  foot 2.  40' 
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Estimate  of  operating  expenditures  July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1919. 


Period. 

Amount. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Quarter  ending  Sept.  30, 1917 

$179,922. 45 
760, 218.  22 
1,488,414. 39 
2,083,780.14 

Qnartfir  fiTifUnp' Dp.n  .31,1917  

1 322. 5 , 
195.7 
2 40.0 

Quarter  ending  Mar.  31, 1918 

Quarter  enriing  .Tnne  30,  1918. . 

Total 

4,512,335.  20 

Quarter  enriing  Sept  .30,  1918  

2, 708,914. 18 
3, 250, 697. 01 
3, 250, 697.  01 
3, 250, 697. 01 

2 30.0 
2 20.0 
2 0.0 
2 0.0 

Quarter  ending  Dec.  31, 1918 

Quarter  ending  Mar.  31, 1919 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1919 

Total 

12,461,005.  21 

1 Actual.  2 Estimate. 


Tuesday,  May  14,  1918. 

COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE— WAE  INDUSTKIES 
BOAED.  (See  p.  1903.) 

STATEMENTS  OF  ME.  BEENARD  M.  BARUCH,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD,  AND  MR.  WALTER  S.  GIFFORD,  DI- 
RECTOR OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  you  are  the  head  of  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  taking  up  the  estimates  of  the  board,  per- 
haps you  had  better  tell  the  committee  just  the  scope  of  the  powers 
that  are  now  being  exercised  by  the  board  and  the  character  of  the 
organization  that  has  been  created  and  that  is  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  Baruch.  I think  I can  put  that  before  you  probably  more 
quickly  by  reading  extracts  from  the  letter  that  the  President  ad- 
dressed to  me  when  he  appointed  me  to  that  position.  Quoting  now 
from  the  President’s  letter — 

The  functions  of  the  board  should  be : 

(1)  The  creation  of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing,  if  necessary  the  oi'ren- 
ing  up,  of  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply. 

(2)  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where  necessary  to  new  uses. 

(3)  The  studious  conservation  of  resources  and  facilities  by  scientific,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  economies. 

(4)  Advice  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  the  prices  to  be  paid. 

(5)  The  determination,  wherever  necessary,  of  priorities  of  production  and 
of  delivery  and  of  the  proportions  of  any  given  article  to  be  made  immediately 
accessible  to  the  several  purchasing  agencies  when  the  supply  of  that  article 
is  insufficient,  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

(6)  The  making  of  purchases  for  the  allies. 

The  board  should  be  constituted  as  at  present  and  should  retain,  so  far  as 
necessary  and  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  character  and  purposes  of  the  re- 
organization, its  present  advisory  agencies ; but  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
questions,  except  the  determination  of  prices,  should  rest  always  with  the 
chairman,  the  other  members  acting  in  a cooperative  and  advisory  capacity. 
The  further  organization  of  advice  I will  indicate  below. 

In  the  determination  of  priorities  of  production,  when  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  full  supply  of  any  article  that  is  needed  produced  at  once,  the  chair- 
man should  be  assisted,  and  so  far  as  practicable  guided,  by  the  present 
priorities  organization  or  its  equivalent. 
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I presuine  you  are  familiar  with  the  priorities  work  of  the  priori- 
ties committee  here  and  that  under  the  English  munitions  system. 

The  Chairman.  Somewhat,  but  we  will  develop  your  view  of  it. 
We  have  had  testimony  from  various  agencies  touching  the  scope  of 
their  authorities,  etc.,  and  we  shall  want  to  develop  your  Auews. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  letter  of  the  President  continues — 

In  the  (letenniiiation  of  priorities  of  delivery,  when  they  must  be  determined, 
he  should  he  assisted  when  necessary,  in  addition  to  the' present  advisory  pri- 
orities organization,  by  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  a committee  constituted 
for  the  purpose  and  consisting  of  official  representatives  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Railway  Administration,  the  Shipping- 
Board,  and  the  War  Trade  Board,  in  order  that  when  a priority  of  delivery 
has  been  determined  there  may  be  common,  consistent,  and  concerted  action  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

In  the  determination  of  prices  the  chairman  should  be  governed  by  the  advice 
of  a committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  the  members  of  the  board  immedi- 
ately charged  with  the  study  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, of  the  labor  member  of  the  board,  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  chairman  should  be  constantly  and  systematically  informed  of  all  con- 
tracts, purchases,  and  deliveries,  in  order  that  he  may  have  always  before  him 
a schematized  analysis  of  the  progress  of  business  in  the  several  supply  di- 
visions of  the  Government  in  all  departments. 

The  duties  of  the  chairman  are : 

(1)  To  act  for  the  joint  and  several  benefit  of  all  the  supply  departments  of 
the  Government. 

(2)  To  let  alone  what  is  being  successfully  done  and  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  present  normal  processes  of  purchases  and  delivery  in  the 
several  departments. 

(3)  To  guide  and  assist  wherever  the  need  for  guidance  or  assistance  may  be 
revealed — for  example,  in  the  allocation  of  contracts,  in  obtaining  access  to  "ma- 
terials in  any  way  preempted,  or  in  the  disclosure  of  sources  of  supply. 

(4)  To  determine  what  is  to  be  done  when  there  is  any  competitive  or  other 
conflict  of  interest  between  departments  in  the  matter  of  supplies — for  example, 
when  there  is  not  a sufficient  immediate  supply  for  all  and  there  must  be  a 
decision  as  to  priority  of  need  or  delivery,  or  wdien  there  is  competition  for 
the  same  source  of  manufacture  of  supply,  or  wdien  contracts  have  not  been 
placed  in  such  a way  as  to  get  advantage  of  the  full  productive  capacity  of  the 
country. 

(5)  To  see  that  contracts  and  deliveries  are  followed  up  wdiere  such  assist- 
ance as  is  indicated  under  (3)  and  (4)  above  has  proved  to  be  necessary. 

(6)  To  anticipate  the  prospective  needs  of  the  several  supply  departments 
of  the  Government  and  their  feasible  adjustment  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  in  order  that  as  definite  an  outlook  and  oppor- 
tunity for  planning  as  possible  may  be  afforded  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

In  brief,  he  should  act  as  the  general  eye  of  all  supply  departments  in  the 
field  of  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Now\  that  was  the  letter  of  the  President  to  you 
at  the  time  he  asked  your  acceptance  of  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  undertakes  to  outline  the  functions  of  the 
board  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  w-hat  has  been  done  as  the  result  of  this 
letter,  and  what  functions  are  now  being  exercised  by  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  and  through  what  agencies? 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  order  to  carry  out  that  letter,  as  I saAV  it,  the 
first  thing  I did  w^as  to  form  wdiat  we  call  a requirements  division. 
To  this  requirements  division  are  brought  every  morning  at  9 o’clock. 
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as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  the  various  requirements  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Shipping  Board,  Food  Administration,  Bed  Cross,  Railroad 
Administration,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  purchasing  departments  of 
the  Government,  in  order  that  we  may  prepare  in  advance  for  them, 
if  we  can.  Sometimes  we  do  not  get  the  information  in  advance 
because  we  can  not  always  plan  what  may  be  needed.  Sometimes 
there  is  a change  of  program  on  account  of  a change  in  the  military 
or  naval  warfare.  To  this  requirements  division  are  brought  those 
requirements,  and  they  are  passed  on  to  what  we  call  the  clearance 
committee.  There  the  various  wants  are  cleared  and  are  passed  on  to 
what  we  call  the  section  heads.  Each  business  is  in  charge  of  what 
we  call  a section  head.  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  question  of 
steel ; Mr.  Replogle  is  the  director  of  steel,  and  all  the  steel  require- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board  are  sent  to  him  to  be 
allocated  amongst  the  mills  where  they  will  get  the  best  and  quickest 
service  without  competition  with  one  another.  Each  section  head 
is  an  administrative  and  executive  officer,  and  there  sits  with  him  a 
representative  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Shipping  Board,  as  in  the 
case  of  steel,  so  that  when  that  steel  is  allocated  they  will  see  that 
there  is  a fair  allocation  made  of  it.  That  is  also  passed  upon  by  the 
priorities  committee,  so  that  there  will  be  absolute  fairness.  If  any 
department  involved  feels  that  the  distribution  of  the  steel  is  not 
fair,  it  can  appeal  to  the  chairman.  There  is  a further  appeal  to  the 
President,  which  is  final,  but  we  have  never  yet  had  an  instance  where 
it  had  to  go  even  to  the  chairman.  The}^  have  always  cleared  it  up 
among  themselves. 

The  Chairmaxl  Let  us  have  a statement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
board  now. 

Mr.  Barijcii.  The  present  board  is  composed  of  B.  M.  Baruch, 
chairman ; Robert  S.  Brookings ; Brig.  Gen.  Pierce  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Army,  but  he  has  left  for  Europe  and  the  Army  has 
not  yet  filled  his  place;  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  re]’> resents  the  Navy: 
Mr.  Hugh  Frayne  is  the  labor  member;  and  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker 
is  the  chairman  of  the  priorities  committee.  The  other  members  of 
the  board  have  not  officially  been  nominated.  IVe  are  waiting  for 
the  Arni}^  to  nominate  its  member,  then  the  others  Avill  be  announced. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  of  the  President  indicated  that  the  board 
should  remain  as  then  constituted. 

Mr.  Baruch.  But  there  have  been  some  resignations  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  representation 
on  the  board,  without  regard  now  to  the  personnel.  There  was  to 
be,  of  course,  a representative  of  the  Army  and  a representative  of 
the  Navy.  What  other  Governmental  agencies  were  supposed  to  be 
represented  on  the  War  Industries  Board? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  War  Industries  Board  is  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  itself 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  They  are  supposed  to  represent 
wdiat  interests  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  On  the  War  Industries  Board  proper  there  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  was  a representative  of 
the  Army  and  a representative  of  the  Navy  on  the  major  board  proper, 
nnd  that  has  never  been  changed  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  of  the  seven 
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. Mr.  Baruch  (interposing).  There  is  a representative  of  the  Army 
and  a representative  of  the  Navy.  The  others  are  civilians. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  supposed  to  come  from  any  other 
agencies  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  appointed  without  regard  to  Govern- 
mental agencies? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  on  the  board,  as  such,  there  is  not  supposed 
to  be  any  representative  of  the  War  Trades  Board,  or  the  Shipping 
Board,  or  the  Food  Administration,  or  the  Fuel  Administration,  or 
any  other  organization? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  main  board;  but  on  the  agencies 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  board,  all  of  those  Government 
agencies  have  representation. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  main  board,  therefore,  there  were  only  two 
representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  with  a personnel  of  one  for 
each  service  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  will  go  on  with  your  statement 

Mr.  Baruch.  Now,  the  chairman  has  authority  in  every  matter 
except  the  question  of  prices,  and  the  prices  are  fixed  by  the  price- 
fixing committee,  which  is  composed  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Brookings, 
chairman,  who  represents  finishecl  products ; B.  M.  Baruch,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  who  represents  raw  materials;  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne, 
who  represents  labor;  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Fuel  Administration;  Brig.  Gen.  Pierce,  who  now 
has  as  his  alternate  Col.  Young;  Commander  John  M.  Hancock, 
Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  representing  the  Navy;  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  W.  B.  Colver;  and  Dr.  Taussig,  the 
chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  That  is  the  price-fixing  body, 
and  they  fix  prices,  wherever  necessary,  of  basic  materials;  they 
establish  the  price  policy  of  the  board  as  regards  contracts,  what 
should  be  the  profits  in  contracts,  what  should  be  the  percentage  of 
profits  in  building  contracts,  etc. ; and  they  are  also  for  the  purpose 
of  having  any  contracts  referred  to  them  by  any  department  which 
desires  to  have  their  advice  in  making  contracts  and  in  checking  up 
among  themselves. 

The  Chairman. . Have  they  any  power  over  contracts? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  are  only  a price-fixing  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  fix  prices,  and  the  prices  so  fixed  are 
binding  upon  the  various  departments? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  fix  the  prices  of  basic  materials,  which  are 
approved  by  the  President,  and  the  prices  that  they  fix  for  those 
basic  materials  are  the  prices  when  they  Rve  approved,  and  they 
cover  such  articles  as  steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  undertake  to  revise  the  contracts 
that  are  made  by  the  various  departments? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  they  never  could  do  that,  except  where  in 
some  big  contract,  like  the  Du  Pont  contract  or  a big  fixation  con- 
tract involving  thirty  or  forty  million  dollars,  or  a contract  for  the’ 
building  of  new  facilities,  great  sums  of  money  are  involved.  The 
department  doing  that  work  can  get  the  advice  of  this  board,  because 
it  is  making  price  fixing  its  particular  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Their  action  in  those  cases,  however,  is  only 
advisory  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  revisory? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Sometimes  they  are  revisory. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  other  people  choose  to  accept  their  revi- 
sion; but  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir;  no  one  has  anv  power  to  buy  except  the  de- 
partments. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  speaking  of  buying  now,  but  of  con- 
tracting. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  only  one  that  could  make  the  contract  would  be 
the  department. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  might  be  an  arrangement  under 
which  they  would  be  expected  to  make  such  contracts  as  they  were 
told.  In  point  of  fact,  that  is  not  the  situation,  and  this  price-fixing 
committee  has  no  power  to  do  anything  except  when  asked  for  advice 
in  regard  to  contracts? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  the  fixing  of  prices,  that  committee 
fixes  prices  which,  if  approved  by  the  President,  are  through  the 
President  declared  to  be  the  prices  for  which  those  basic  things  shall 
be  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  quite  correct.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  work,  we  have  subdivided  or  departmentalized  our  activities. 
Covering  as  they  do  such  a wide  field  of  industr^q  they  had  to  be 
departmentalized.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  labor, 
that  rests  with  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne,  and  he  has  various  divisions  under 
him. 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  get,  before  I take  up  the  details 
of  the  organization,  is  a clear  conception  of  just  the  field  you  are 
occupying.  Now,  there  are  six  functions  that  the  President  under- 
takes to  enumerate  in  his  letter,  and  the  first  one  is  “ The  creation 
of  new  facilities  and  the  disclosing,  if  necessary  the  opening  up, 
of  new  or  additional  sources  of  supply.”  The  creation  of  ne^v 
facilities  would  seem  to  indicate,  if  need  be,  the  establishment  of 
new  factories  and  new  sources  of  suppl}^ 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  the  War  Industries  Board 
undertake  to  determine  when  there  shall  be  the  creation  of.  a new 
industry?  For  instance,  there  has  recently  been  determined  an  en- 
largement of  the  steel  capacity  in  this  country  in  certain  particulars, 
among  others  for  the  making  of  guns  of  large  caliber.  Would  that 
be  a matter  that  would  be  initiated  through  your  board,  or  would  it 
come  before  your  board  for  revisions  or  action,  or  would  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  matter,  of  course,  as  you  understand,  came  up 
on  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Pershing.  He  wanted  us  to  make 
large  guns.  It  came  through  regular  channels  and  was  presented 
to  me.  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr.  Crowell,  together  with  the  military 
people,  discussed  that  with  me,  as  to  how  we  could  get  the  forging 
capacity  to  get  those  great  guns  in  the  quickest  way  possible.  We 
looked  over  the  whole  field,  Bethlehem,  Midvale,  and  other  steel 
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facilities,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  was  to 
get  some  new  organization 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Here  is  what  I want  to  get  at:  In 
this  instance  there  was  an  agreement  of  what  should  be  done,  and 
it  was  carried  out 

Mr.  Baruch  (interposing).  But  we  went  over  the  whole  field. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  ordnance 
people  were  to-morrow  to  determine  upon  the  creation  of  some  new 
industries  as  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a given  quantity  of  ma- 
teriel, such  as  powder,  guns,  and  what  not,  would  the  War  Industries 
Board  have  the  right  to  review  the  action  of  the  ordnance  people  in 
that  regard,  and  would  their  action  as  a matter  of  course  come  before 
you  either  for  approval  or  disapproval? 

Mr,  Baruch.  They  would  take  it  up  with  us  before  they  came  to 
a conslusion,  and  we  would  reach  a joint  conclusion  together. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  you  did  not,  what  would  happen? 
There  is  never  any  trouble  if  people  agree,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
disagree  that  it  is  important  to  know  who  has  the  final  decision. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  man  who  would  determine  that  would  be  the 
President. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  the  last  analysis  he  can  determine 
any  matter  that  comes  before  him,  but  I was  trying  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  the  conception  of  the  board — and  I am  not  expressing 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  the  conception  or  not — I was 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  conception  of  the  board  touch- 
ing such  matters  that  the  determination  made  by  the  board,  short  of 
the  President,  was  the  final  determination  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  board  would  not  decide  a 
thing  which  involved  a purely  naval  or  military  question,  but  we 
would  decide  a thing  which  was  an  industrial  matter.  For  instance, 
in  the  placing  of  this  big  gun  contract,  we  could  tell  them  “ You 
can  not  place  that  work  east  of  Pittsburgh  or  north  of  the  Potomac 
River,  because  that  is  the  congested  district,  and  you  must  go  outside 
of  that  district.’-  Now,  whether  that  should  be  placed  in  one  district 
or  another,  so  long  as  they  had  the  labor  conditions  and  the  railroad 
conditions,  we  did  not  inquire.  We  inquired  as  to  the  labor  condi- 
tions, the  organizations  attempting  it,  and  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  Ave  also  discussed  the  question  of  compensation  with  them. 

The  Chairaian.  Suppose  the  first  question  to  be  determined  Avas 
whether  it  should  be  created  at  all  or  not,  or  suppose  the  War  De- 
partment or  Ordnance  iieople  should  undertake  to  create  an  additional 
poAAnler  plant,  AAdiile  the  War  Industries  Board  thought  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  additional  poAAnler  plant  created? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  AAmuld  have  to  sIioaa^  us  to  get  our  consent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  War  Industries  Board  claim  the  poAA  ^r  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  all  questions  involving  the  requirements  of  the 
Army,  the  NaAy,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  meet  a definite  program  our  board,  generally 
speaking,  accepts  the  requirements  as  presented.  There  is,  lioAveA^er, 
close  cooperation  betAveen  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Government  agencies,  and  vieAvs  are  freely  exchanged. 
If  it  appeared  to  our  board  that  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the 
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Army  was  making-  requests  for  supplies  in  excess  of  its  needs  to 
carry  out  a defined  program,  we  would  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  War  Department  and  acquaint  them  with 
our  views.  If,  after  consideration  and  conference,  the  War  Depart- 
ment should  persist  in  urging  that  its  stated  requirements  be  pro- 
vided. we  would  treat  this  as  a military  question  to  be  finally  decided 
by  the  War  Department,  subject  only  to  review  by  the  President.  In 
an  extreme  or  aggravated  case,  however,  I would  feel  it  to  be  m}’  duty 
to  acquaint  the  President  with  the  facts. 

AVhen,  however,  these  requirements  are  presented  it  is  the  prinvince 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  to  determine  whether  or  not  existing 
facilities  are  adequate  to  produce  such  requirements  when  and  as 
neded.  and  if  not.  what  additional  facilities  should  be  created  or  what 
existing  facilities  should  be  converted  to  new  uses  in  order  to  meet 
such  requirements.  If  I should  be  convinced  that  existing’  facilities 
were  abundantly  adequate  to  produce  all  requirements  determined 
upon  by  the  military  authorities  when  and  as  needed  by  them,  and  such 
military  authorities  should  nevertheless  insist  upon  constructing  and 
creating  new  facilities  at  large  expense  to  the  Government,  or  tend- 
ing to  further  industrial  or  transportation  congestion.  I should  un- 
hesitatingly disapprove  the  creation  of  such  proposed  new  facilities; 
and  I am  convinced  that  the  President  intended  to  confer  that  power 
upon  me.  However,  it  is  important  to  difi'erentiate  between  deter- 
mining what  industrial  facilities  are  necessary  to  meet  the  war  re- 
(piirements  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  (which 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  War  Industries  Board)  and  those 
facilities  which  are  purely  military  and  nonindustrial  in  character 
and  which  are  created,  owned,  maintained,  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  this  latter  class  belong  cantonments,  mobilization 
camps,  warehouses  for  the  assembling  and  storage  of  quartermasters’ 
supplies,  hospitals,  etc.,  over  which  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  no  jurisdiction  save  as  their  location  or  creation  affects  war  in- 
dustry. Our  board  does,  however,  assert  the  right  to  pass  upon  the 
location  of  all  new  construction  or  facilities,  whatever  their  charac- 
ter. to  guard  against  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  materials  and 
supplies  required  for  war  purposes  and  the  unnecessary  congestion 
of  industry  or  transportation  service.  This  can  be  in  a measure  regu- 
lated through  the  administration  of  priorities  in  production  and 
delivery.  However,  where  the  military  authorities  insist  that  a 
juirely  military  facility  or  construction  should  be  created  at  a given 
locality,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
our  board  yields  to  such  insistence.  Fortunately  I am  convinced  that 
such  cases  will  seldom  arise,  but  that  through  Avhole-hearted  coopera- 
tion and  free  exchange  of  information  the  views  of  the  several  depart- 
ments may  be  reconciled  and  a sound  conclusion  reached. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  would  the  board  get  knowledge  of  the  fact,  in 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  order  that  had  been  placed? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  brought  into  this  requirements  division. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  object  stated  in  the  President’s  letter 
is  the  conversion  of  existing  facilities,  where  necessary,  to  new  uses. 
That  practically  is  of  such  a character  as  to  make  what  has  been  said 
touching  the  first  apply  to  the  second.  In  other  words,  whatever 
power  you  ivould  have  touching  the  creation  of  new  facilities  you 
would  have  in  equal  degree  touching  the  existing  facilities? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  really  no  power  involved.  That 
is  a power  of  suggestion.  For  instance,  that  is  as  much  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  business  structure  as  anything  else.  Instead  of 
creating  a new  shell  capacity,  entirely  new,  we  may  go  to  an  auto- 
mobile factory  or  a talking  machine  factory  and  get  them  to  change 
their  facilities  in  order  to  make  shells  instead  of  making  what  they 
are. 

The  Chairman.  I thoroughly  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Baruch.  There  is  no  authority  anywhere  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  only  a question  of  Avisdom.  There  is  no  power 
that  I know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  Department  A undertakes  to  make 
a conversion  of  existing  facilities,  and  Department  B complains  of 
that  conversion  because  it  says  that  it  Avill  interfere  Avith  “ my  get- 
tinof  a supply  of  something  that  I Avant.”  Department  A insists, 
however,  upon  its  course  and  Department  B insists  on  having  it 
stopped,  h he  question  of  power  comes  up  as  to  who  would  have  the 
right  to  determine  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  clearly  involves  a question  of  priority  between 
independent  Government  agencies,  and  the  President  has  unequivo- 
cally clothed  me  with,  the  power  to  determine  such  controversies. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  the  power,  then,  to  veto  the  action  of 
a department  of  the  Government  in  undertaking  to  cause  the  con- 
version of  an  existing  facility  when  in  your  iudgment  that  conver- 
sion is  unwise? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  Where  such  conversion  would  adversely 
affect  another  department  of  the  Government  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  me  to  determine  the  relative  urgency  or  needs  of  the  two 
departments  and  decide  between  them. 

, The  Chairman.  You  have  already  spoken  about  No.  3,  the  stu- 
dious conservation  of  resources  and  facilities  by  scientific,  commercial, 
and  industrial  economies.  That  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a func- 
tion of  advice,  I take  it. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Of  course,  it  is  advice,  and  then  we  are  able  to 
enforce  it  through  import  regulations. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a case  of  this  kind,  the  War  Trade  Board 
determines  upon  certain  imports  being  permissible  or  not  being  per- 
missible in  any  given  case  and  then  the  War  Industries  Board 
claims  the  right  to  veto  or  revise  or  conform  that  action  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Importations  are  finally  determined  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  That  is  the  final  determining  factor  on  imports.  You. are 
asking  about  imports? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Take  a particular  instance.  Take  the  question,  we 
will,  say,  of  graphite,  a great  deal  of  which  is  imported;  the  final 
determination  of  that  is  with  the  Shipping  Board.  They  discuss  it 
with  me  and  with  the  War  Trade  Board,  but  they  reserA^e  unto 
themselves  the  final  authority — there  is  a great  deal  of  discussion 
over  it  noAV,  but  the  final  determining  factor  is  the  Shipping  Board — 
to  say  whether  ships  sliall  be  used  for  the  importation  of  graphite. 
The  final  determination  does  not  rest  with  this  board. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  that  is  quite  right,  because  that  is 
contrary  to  my  understanding  of  the  situation.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
War  Trade  Board  to  license  imports  and  exports? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  the  license  no  ship  can  either  come  in 
or  go  out? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Nothing  can  come  in  the  ships;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  departure  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  prevents  the  ship  carrying  any  commodity 
unless  that  commodity  has  been  licensed  by  the  War  Trade  Board 
and  similarly  it  would  prevent  a ship  unloading  unless  there  was  a 
license  for  the  importation  of  her  cargo;  that  being  so,  does  the 
Shipping  Board  have  anything  to  do  other  than  to  decline  to  permit 
ships  to  go  into  a trade  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Baruch.  But  that  determines  the  imports  or  exports. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  to  a certain  extent.  They  may  determine 
that  there  shall  not  be  an  export  by  virtue  of  refusing  a ship,  but 
even  the  refusal  of  a ship  or  the  granting  of  a ship  would  not  of 
itself  be  sufficient  if  the  War  Trade  Board  did  not  agree? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  true,  but  still  the  ship  controls  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  does  your  board  undertake  to 
vise  the  action  of  either  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  War  Trade 
Board  on  matters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  War  Trade  Board  will  not  approve  any  restric- 
tion of  imports  or  exports  without  the  approval  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Not  trading  with  the  enemy,  but  imports  and  ex- 
ports. They  will  not  vise  any  restriction  without  our  having  ap- 
proved of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  simply  an  acquiescence  on  their  part  or 
do  you  claim  the  power? 

Mr.  Gifford.  They  feel  that  that  is  following  out  the  instructions 
of  the  President’s  letter.  It  is  an  understanding  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the  shipping,  do  you  claim  the  power 
to  determine  what  ships ^ shall  be  moved  and  when  and  in  what 
trades,  or  have  you  anything  to  do  with  that  ? Do  you  think  under 
the  powers  conferred  by  this  letter  that  your  board  has  such  power  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  definitely  answer 
this  question.  It  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  several  inter- 
ested Government  agencies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  explained  the  fourth  enumeration  of 
power,  that  relating  to  prices,  and  we  need  not  touch  on  that  now. 
The  fifth  is  set  out  as  the  determination,  wherever  necessary,  of 
priorities  of  production  and  of  delivery  and  of  the  proportions  of 
any  given  article  to  be  made  immediately  accessible  to  the  several 
purchasing  agencies  when  the  supplv  of 'that  article  is  insufficient, 
either  temporarily  or  permanently.  What  do  you  consider  the  power 
of  your  board  under  that? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Absolute. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  regard? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  In  deterniiiiing  Avho  shall  have  the  ailicle  when  there 
is  competition  or  a shortage.  Take  the  (jnestion  of  ship  plates. 
There  is  jnst  a certain  capacity  that  we  Inn  e of  ship  plates.  Where 
shall  that  he  used?  Shall  we  use  it  for  building  ships,  locomotives, 
or  cars?  Shall  we  give  the  plates  to  the  English  or  the  Canadians 
or  the  Japanese?  Shall  we  use  them  for  the  building  of  mines  for 
the  North  Sea  or  for  tanks  or  piping  for  oil  wells?  Tdiat  is  a ques- 
tion which  is  determined  finally  by  our  board.  While  determining 
that  every  department  interested  is  represented  upon  the  priorities 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a division  of  judgment  in  the 
priorities  committee,  do  you,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  exercise 
the  final,  absolute  power  of  decision? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  I Avould  not  hesitate  a moment  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  to  your  answer  even  though  the  matter 
be  one  affecting  some  material  desired  by  the  Armj^  or  the  Navy  in 
connection  with  its  own  activities? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  I would  modify  that  in  this  way.  I know 
of  no  decision  being  made  that  has  not  been  unanimous  between  the 
military  and  naval  branches  of  the  services.  I look  upon  all  of  these 
(|uestions  as  military  and  that  they  should  be  decided  in  connection 
with  the  naval  and  military  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  question  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  assuming  you  had  the  power  that  you  would  arbi- 
trarily exercise  it,  but  I think  it  is  important  that  we  understand 

Mr.  Baruch  (interposing).  If  it  came  to  a question,  I would  not 
hesitate  to  decide  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  your  power  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I feel  that  I would  have  the  power  to  decide  that. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  an  appeal  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  decisions,  there  has  been  a con- 
currence generally  on  the  part  of  the  priorities  committee? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  crucial  division  between  the- 
Arm^^  and  the  Navy,  for  instance,  touching  any  decision  as  to 
priorities  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No,  sir.  Such  matters  have  always  been  fully  de- 
veloped through  careful  hearings  and  conclusions  reached  reasonably 
acceptable  to  all  concerned.  AVhere  military  questions  are  involved,, 
the  Army  and  Navy  members  of  the  War  Industries  Board  are  freely 
consulted  and  participate  in  the  decision. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  I understand  that  if  there  was  a difference  be- 
tween you  that  you  would  haA^e  the  right  to  determine  it? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  point  has  nev’^er  yet  arisen.  Somebody  has  got 
to  say  yes  or  no,  other Avise  there  would  be  interminable  delay. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I just  wondered  if  the  Army  and  NaAw  ever  yielded 
that  right? 

Mr.  Baruch.  They  have  neA^er  questioned  our  authority.  It  has 
neA^er  come  to  that  point.  We  haA^e  come  pretty  close  to  it  some- 
times. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Because  you  haA^e  conferred  Avith  them  and  by  co- 
operation endeavored  to  decide  the  question? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  We  hear  from  every  angle  Ave  can  think  of. 
There  is  nothing  left  undone  to  bring  all  the  evidence  before  us- 
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I'ou  would  not  have  any  procedure  at  all  if  somebody  did  not  have  ^ 

the  final  authority.  "i 

The  Chairmax.  The  determination  of  the  question  of  priorities  ^ 

may  involve  in  some  form  the  determination  of  all  these  other  mat-  v 

ters  that  Ave  haA^e  been  discussing.  Take  the  A^ery  matter  of  ship-  p 

ping,  in  order  to  determine  priorities,  and  to  make  that  determina-  h 

tion  effectiA^e,  it  might  be  necessary  to  control  and  dispose  of  the  ^ 

ships  ? ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  realize  that. 

The  Chairmax^.  It  ayrs  because  I realized  from  Avhat  yon  said  a ,*■ 

feAY  moments  ago  that  yon  thought  there  should  be  as  a part  of  your 
board  the  control  AYhich  the  Shipping  Boaru  is  iioay  exercising? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  haA^e  not  determined  that.  Mr.  Hurley  and  I ; 

discussed  that,  the  best  way  to  get  the  results,  AYhich  is  the  only 
thing  we  are  after.  ^ 

The  Chatraiax.  The  sixth  power  enumerated  is  the  making  of 
jnirchases  for  the  allies;  that  you  exercise? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  i 

it,  but  that  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  f 

Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Yarious  allied  GoA^ernments.  ^ 

The  Chairaiax.  That  ayoiiIcI  be  a matter  of  policy  rather  than  t, 

power. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  a matter  of  AYords.  I think  it  ayouIcI  be  a ij 

matter  of  judgment. 

The  Chairaiax.  The  President  later  on,  dealing  AYith  the  subject 
of  jiriorities,  undertakes  to  indicate  the  practice  that  you  should  fol-  " 

loAY  by  enumerating  the  character  of  the  committee,  AYhose  adYice 
and  cooperation  you  should  seek,  that  committee  being  composed  of  | - 

represent atUes  of  the  Food,  Fuel,  and  Railway  Administrations,  the  ' 

Shipping  Board,  and  the  YYr  Trade  Board.  That  practice  is  now  j 

followed  ? I' 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  we  meet  at  certain  stated  times. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  are  not  under  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense  ? 


Mr.  Baruch.  I do  not  so  understand.  I am  the  direct  adminis-  ^ 

tratiYe  agent  of  the  President.  \ 

The  Chairaiax.  Until  your  designation  under  this  letter  the  War  i 

Industries  Board  AYas  simply  a subsidiary  board  under  the  Council  \ 

of  Xational  Defense?  j 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 


The  Chairaiax.  And  it  is  jmur  construction,  by  Aurtue  of  the  power 
conferred,  you  become  an  independent  organization? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaiax.  And  as  such  you  are  proposing  to  submit  this 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  haA’'e  kept  the  same  organization? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  same  organization,  practically. 

The  Chairaiax.  In  order  to  properly  or  eA^en  intelligently  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  board  it  is  necessary  that  the  board  should 
haye  information  touching  the  Yarious  actiAuties  of  the  GoA^ernment. 
Is  it  your  idea  that  the  board  has  the  power  to  compel  the  furnishing 
by  the  A^arious  agencies  of  the  GoA'ernment  of  such  information  as 
the  board  may  desire  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I should  prefer  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way: 
When  the  President  sent  this  letter  to  me  he  sent  a copy  of  it  to 
the  various  Government  departments,  with  instructions  to  assist  in 
carrying  it  out.  They  have  been  instructed  to  help  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  you  obtaining  from  the 
different  agencies  of  the  Government  such  data  as  you  want  and  in 
such  form  as  you  desire  it? 

Mr.  Baruch.  It  is  coming. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I do  not  think  any  difficulty  that  one  could  com- 
plain of. 

The  Chairman.  I mean,  difficulty  in  the  sense  of  refusing? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  difficulty  even  when  the  people  want  to 
give  the  information. 

Mr.  Baruch.  This  is  a new  function.  I do  not  think  there  have 
been  any  greater  difficulties  than  one  might  have  expected.  Mr. 
Gifford  is  collecting  most  of  this  information  for  me — at  least,  a good 
deal  of  it.  " It  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Gifford.  It  is  not  only  getting  the  information  but  cross- 
examining  and  questioning  them  on  how  it  is  made  up  and  what 
does  it  cover.  It  seems  to  be  a process  of  education  rather  than  a 
process  of  demanding  it  by  order. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  purchases  for  the 
allies ; as  you  have  stated,  they,  by  agreement  with  the  Treasury 

Mr.  Baruch  (interposing).  They  have  a special  expense  fund  for 
that  purpose  for  the  allies. 

The  Chairman.  By  agreement  with  the  Treasury  they  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  purchasing  through  a central  authority  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a committee  of  three.  That  has 
been  done  by  this  committee  of  three. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I thought  the  Food  Administrator  bought  wheat  for 
the  allies. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  give  him  authority  to  buy  wheat  for  the  allies. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  food  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Hoover  buys  the  food,  and  Mr.  Eequa 
buys  oil  and  gasoline. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  just  the  kind  of  organization 
that  you  have  created  in  order  to  carry  out  these  functions. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  have  a requirements  division,  where  the  re- 
quirements go.  Then  requirements  go  to  a clearance  committee, 
which  clears  them,  and  then  those  orders  or  requirements  go  to  the 
proper  section  head.  Each  commodity  has  a civilian  at  the  head 
of  it.  We  have  a section  chief  for  each  commodity,  and  with  him 
there  is  a representative  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Shipping  Board,  or 
whatever  agency  is  interested  in  that  article.  The  distribution  and 
allocation  of  the  requirements  are  determined  by  the  section  heads 
concerned  in  consultation  with  the  others.  If  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  allocation  of  the  orders  they  can  appeal  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board — that  is,  to  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baruch,  suppose  you  put  into  the  record  at 
this  point  a statement  showing  the  organization  that  has  been  created 
under  the  War  Industries  Board,  with  its  personnel. 
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Mr.  Baruch.  I am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  here- 
with hand  the  reporter  a typewritten  memorandinn  setting  forth  the 
plan  of  organization  and  personnel  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
its  several  divisions  and  sections. 

War  Industries  Board,  employees  and  salary  lyy  divisions  as  of  Apr.  30,  1918. 


Grade. 

Salary. 

Total. 

Number. 

Annual 

salary. 

Experts 

$6, 000 

2 

$12, 000 

Do 

4, 000 

1 

4,000 

Do 

3, 000 

2 

6,000 

Do 

2,700 

1 

2,700 

Do 

2,500 

4 

10, 000 

Do 

2,400 

1 

2,400 

Do 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

Section  chiefs 

3,600 

1 

3,600 

Do 

2,600 

1 

2,600 

Do 

2,500 

1 

2,500 

Do 

2,400 

3 

7, 200 

Do 

Assistant  section 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

chiefs 

2,000 

5 

10, 000 

Clerks 

1,800 

7 

12, 600 

Do..... 

1,600 

28 

44, 800 

Do 

1,500 

1 

1,500 

Do 

1,400 

30 

42, 000 

Do 

1,200 

146 

175,200 

Do 

1,080 

10 

10, 800 

Do 

1,000 

24 

24, 000 

Do 

900 

42 

37,  800 

Do 

720 

5 

3,600 

Assistant  messengers. 

720 

5 

3,600 

Messenger  boys 

600 

9 

5,400 

Do 

480 

16 

7, 680 

Telephone  operators. . 

840 

5 

4,200 

Watchmen 

780 

13 

11,700 

Laborers . . . : 

720 

4 

2, 880 

Charwomen 

300 

8 

2,400 

Total 

377 

456, 960 

Adminis- 
trative (in- 
cluding re- 
quirements, 
dh'ision,and 
price  com- 
mittees). 

Commodity 

sections. 

Priority 

committee. 

Division  of 
statistics. 

Conserva- 
tion (com- 
mercial 
economy 
board). 

Number. 

lb 

J-S 

cn 

O) 

a 

lb 

a 03 

5 ^ 

0 

1 

lb 

a 3 
5 ^ 

03 

S 

lb 

a 03 
a "cS 

1 

1- 
a o3 

CO 

2 

$1:^,  000 

1 

$4,000 

2 

1 

1 

$6, 000 
2,700 
2,500 

3 

7, 500 

1 

$2,400 

1 

1 

$1, 800 
3,600 

1 

2,600 





1 

2,500 

2 

4,800 

1 

2, 400 

1 

3 

1 

6 

2,000 

6,000 

1,800 

9,600 

1 

1 

8 

2,000 
1,800 
12, 800 

1 

2,000 

2 

4 

1 

8 

21 

4 

1 

4 

3,600 
6,400 
1,500 
11,200 
25, 200 
4, 320 
1,000 
3,  600 

3 

6 

5, 400 
9, 600 

4 

6,400 

8 

61 

2 

2 

17 

3 

1 

2 

5 

11,200 
73, 200 
2,160 
2,000 
15, 300 
2,160 
720 
1,200 
2,400 

10 

34 

4 

20 

19 

1 

1 

4 

8 

14.000 
40, 800 

4,  320 

20.000 

4 

19 

5, 600 
22, 800 

11 

13,200 

1 

1,000 

1,800 

720 

17,100  2 

720  1 1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

4 

8 

1,440 

1,200 

960 

4,200 

11,700 

2,880 

2,400 

720 

2,400 

3,840 

1 

720 

i'T 

600 

1 

480 

i 

34, 300 

86 

101, 000 

116 

140, 940 

113 

126,800  i 40 

1 

53, 920 

22 

The  annual  pay  roll  for  the  War  Industries  Board  on  its  present  basis  is 
$456,960  for  377  paid  employees.  This  does  not  include  any  salaries  for  adminis- 
trative work,  as  the  employees  charged  to  the  council  pay  roll  now  perform 
these  duties  for  the  War  Industries  Board.  The  maintenance  of  a separate 
administrative  organization  will  add  at  least  $40,000  to  the  annual  roll.  This 
part  of  the  organization  has  recentlj^  been  given  greatly  increased  powers  and 
duties,  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  work  which  will  be 
handled  by  it  during  the  coming  year  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  its 
growth.  The  force  engaged  on  this  work  is  constantly  increasing. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  would  seem  that  a very  conservative  estimate  would 
allow  for  the  force  to  more  than  double  within  the  next  year,  which  would  make 
the  estimate  for  salaries  $1,000,000.  This  would  call  for  expenditures  as  follows  : 


Salaries 

Furniture  and  equipment 

Printing,  stationery,  and  supplies 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service 

Subsistence  and  travel 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (including  rent,  light,  heat,  and  upkeep  of 
buildings) 


$1,  000,  000 
150,  000 
125,  000 
75,  000 
25,  000 


125,  000 


Total 


1,  500,  000 
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iSlr.  Byrnes.  In  A^our  })rice-6xing  division  how  do  yon  ascertain 
the  cost  of  commodities  in  order  to  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Through  the  P'ederal  Trade  Commission,  Avhich  in- 
vestigates and  reports  upon  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  when  before  the 
committee,  stated  that  it  was  w orking  at  the  request  of  Auirious  depart- 
ments, and,  as  I understand  it,  you  are  using  the  services  of  the  F ed- 
eral  Trade  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  makes  re- 
ports to  the  committee,  and  on  those  reports  they  base  their  findings. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  F ederal  Trade  Commission,  or  some  memlier  of  it, 
stated  that  in  distributing  orders  for  purchases  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment here,  the  purchasing  agenc}^  had,  at  least,  on  one  occasion,  placed 
a A^ery  large  order  Avith  a group  of  manufacturers,  which  order  un- 
balanced the  Avork  of  the  mills  and  made  the  cost  of  production 
greater,  and  consequently  the  cost  to  the  GoAxrnment  greater,  and 
that  they  suggested  that  the  order  be  distributed  among  a larger 
number  of  mills  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  that  as  a result 
the  cost  of  production  Avas  loAvered.  Are  you  using  the  suggestions 
made  by  them  in  distributing  these  orders? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  one  of  the  important  things  Ave  are  trying 
to  do.  The  Army  and  XaAw  have  been  accustomed  to  go  to  the  same 
mills  and  help  themselves,  thereby  disrupting  tlie  Avhole  economic 
structure.  In  order  to  avoid  that  they  are  noAv  supposed  to  come 
through  a central  agency  so  that  Ave  can  place  the  orders  equitably 
through  all  of  that  trade,  so  as  to  disturb  the  relations  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. That  is  the  real  basis  or  foundation  for  this  board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  Avhat  the  clearance  committee  does. 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  Avhat  the  commodity  section  does. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  function  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
related  to  your  Avork,  as  I understand  it,  is  that  of  the  ascertainment 
of  costs? 

Mr.,  Baruch.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  iiiA^estigate  into  those  matters  at  all,  as 
I understand  it,  but  take  the  figures  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion furnishes? 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  the  basis  of  our  studies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  going  into  the  details  and  going  into  the 
industries  and  getting  the  best  information  they  can  on  Avhich  to  de- 
termine the  approximate  costs? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  secure  that  information  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  those  matters  on  Avhich  you  determine  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  products  or  commodities  that  the  Government  pur- 
chases? For  instance,  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  question  of  a new 
basic  steel  price,  Avouhl  you  expect  to  have  an  investigation  of  the 
question  of  steel  costs  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir;  and  Ave  did  fix  the  steel  price  upon  their 
iiiAXstigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Their  function  is  to  give  you  the  informaton  on 
Avhich  you  may  base  your  judgment  or  opinion  as  to  the  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Tes,  sir. 

i\Ir.  Mondell.  Kecently  you  determined  upon  Avhat  you  considered 
a reasonable  price  for  the  avooI  clip  of  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sr. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  go  into  the 
question  of  the  production  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I think  not.  I think  that  Avas  the  onl}^  basic  material 
in  which  that  was  not  done,  and  the  circnmstances  were  these : That 
the  Quartermaster  General  suddenly  came  upon  us  and  asked  us  to 
fix  the  price  upon  the  AAmol  that  he  had  obtained  an  option  on  from 
wool  dealers  in  Boston,  and  it  was  on  the  presentation  of  the  facts 
before  the  price-fixing  committee,  Avhile  this  ayooI  was  already  in 
their  hands,  that  they  determined  the  price.  The  price  had  been 
more  or  less  determined  by  an  import  regulation  that  had  been  made 
by  the  War  Trade  Board  limiting  the  price  of  wool  brought  in,  and 
that  was  more  or  less  a limiting  factor  on  the  price.  It  was  not  ayooI 
in  the  hands  of  the  wool  grower,  but  wool  in  the  hands  of  the  wool 
dealer.  The  price-fixing  committee  did  not  feel  that  it  could  pay  to 
the  wool  dealers  one  price  for  wool  that  AAmuld  not  apply  to  the  clip 
which  is  coming  off  the  sheep’s  back,  and  that  was  the  reason  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not  make  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Yon  fixed  this  price,  not  on  a detailed  study  of  the 
probable  cost  of  production,  but  rather  on  the  past  price  and  the 
statement  of  the  producers  themselves  as  to  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Baruch.  As  a matter  of  fact.  I did  not  go  into  that.  It  aauis 
passed  upon  by  the  price-fixing  committee,  and  I was  not  present. 
But  the  determination  as  to  the  neAA'  aa  ooI  growth  aauis  made  Avhen 
they  determined  the  price  of  the  aa  ool  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Boston 
AYool  dealers.  It  certainly  ayouFI  not  hare  been  fair  to  pay  the  ayooI 
dealer  so  much  for  AYhat  he  oAYned  and  not  pay  the  ayooI  groAYer  ap- 
proximately the  same  price.  When  you  fixed  this  price  you  did  fix 
the  other  one.  That  was  a Aoluntary  agreement,  as  you  knoAY. 

The  Chairaian.  Mr.  Baruch,  you  liaA^e  submitted  an  estimate  for 
$1,500,000  for  running  the  War  Industries  Board  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Heretofore  you  hare  been  financed  out  of  funds 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Noay,  in  point  of  fact,  do  you  knoAY  Iioay  much  of 
the  funds  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  liaA^e  been  spent  on 
the  IVar  Industries  Board  ? There  has  nexer  been  such  a separation 
as  to  indicate  that? 

Mr.  Gifford.  No.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  AYOuld  not  be  xery 
great,  because  the  War  Industries  Board  has  only  recently  taken  on 
a large  number. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  principal  men  ayIio  are  doing  the  real  tap  Axork 
are  all  Amlunteers.  Most  of  these  Amlunteers  are  paying  the  high- 
priced  men,  the  secretaries,  and  people  of  that  kind,  themseh^es. 
For  instance,  the  men  who  get  $6,000,  $8,000,  and  $10,000  a year 
of  course  are  not  paid  for  out  of  this  fund.  These  men  pay  them 
out  of  their  own  pockets. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  present  pay  roll  amounts  according  to  the 
statement  which  appears  in  your  estimate  to  $456,960  for  3TT  paid 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Your  estimate  now  contemplates  an  expenditure 
of  $1,000,000  in  the  way  of  salaries,  which  Avould  indicate  something 
more  than  a 100  per  cent  enlargement? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I think  it  will  be  very  much  greater  than  that.  Bo 
you  Imow  that  in  England,  Avhere  they  have  a very  much  smaller 
question,  they  haA^e  over  a thousand  employees  in  the  priorities 
division  alone?  Their  problem  is  nothing  as  compared  to  ours  in 
magnitude. 

The  Chairman.  This  division  here  is  necessarily  a division  Avhich 
is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  You  have  a million  dollars  for  salaries, 
$150,000  for  furniture  and  equipment,  $125,000  for  printing,  sta- 
tionery, and  supplies,  $75,000  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 
$25,000  for  subsistence  and  traA^el,  and  then  in  order  to  round  out 
your  figures  nicely  you  add  $125,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses, 
including  rent,  light,  heat,  and  upkeep  of  building? 

Mr.  Gifford.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Bo  you  not  think  that  you  have  your  furniture 
and  equipment  pretty  high? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I think  not.  I think  if  Ave  doubled  the  pay  roll, 
which  is  the  estimate  here,  we  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  a 
thousand  more  employees  than  we  have  now.  We  will  have  to  equip 
the  entire  new  force. 

^The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that  ? You  have  now 
377  paid  employees  with  salaries  aggregating  $456,950.  If  you  have 
salaries  aggregating  $1,000,000  it  would  indicate  an  increase  of  about 
400  or  500  employees. 

Mr.  Gifford.  There  are  about  150  employees  not  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  Avhom  we  have  to  furnish  equipment.  So  we  haA^e  about 
500  employees  in  the  lYar  Industries  Board  to-day,  of  AAdiich  377 
are  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  add  500  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Unless  you  add  them  immediately  you  will  not  haA^e 
a double  pay  roll  for  next  year.  If  you  run  from  500  employees  to 
1,500  employees  at  the  , end  of  next  year,  the  aA^erage  number  you 
will  have  on  the  pay  roll  Avill  be  a thousand,  or  an  increase  of  500  for 
the  year;  but  we  have  to  buy  the  equipment  for  the  entire  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  equipment  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  The  equipment  has  cost  about  $130  an  employee. 

The  Chairman.  Bo  you  think  that  it  should  cost  you  anything  like 
that  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  I have  been  through  that  since  the  council  hearing, 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  which  can  be  materially  cut 
down. 

Mr.  Baruch.  In  making  your  final  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  which 
must  be  final,  I Avant  you  to  take  this  into  consideration:  There  is 
no  industry  in  this  country  that  may  not  have  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  War  Industries  Board,  regulating  the  product  thereof  and  dis- 
tributing it.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  Avhole  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  means  from  the  pulp  up  to  the  news  print 
and  all  the  subdivisions,  because  if  there  is  a lessened  supply  of  news 
print  or  any  other  article  (it  ma}^  be  salt  or  cement),  then  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  War  Industries  Board,  in  order  to  make  a proper 
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balance  and  to  avoid  terrific  profiteering,  to  go  in  and  allocate,  dis- 
tribute, and  fix  the  price  upon  any  of  these  materials  that  are  needed 
by  the  civilian  population.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  got  to 
hold  prices  down,  and  therefore  must  regulate  the  prices  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  materials. 

Mr.  Gipford.  May  I add  one  word  about  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment ? In  that  item  we  include  equipment  such  as  fans,  screens,  and 
awnings  of  the  building,  which  go  into  the  furniture  and  equipment 
account  in  these  temporary  buildings  and  make  quite  an  item  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  in  taking  over  the  Fuel  Building  about  the  1st 
of  July  we  will  have  to  equip  that  or  else  have  to  pay  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration for  the  equipment  they  have  put  in.  That  is  another 
item  to  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Baruch.  Our  building  is  filled  with  men  who  are  leaders  in 
their  industries.  I know  a man  who  is  running  an  industry  who 
gave  up  $1,000,000  a year,  $80,000  a month  as  his  commissions,  to 
come  down  and  take  up  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  cliffi- 
cult,  problem  that  we  have  to  solve.  These  men  are  sitting,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a room,  with  the  stenographers  beating  the 
typewriters  all  around  them.  We  have  not  the  room  and  equipment 
to  take  care  of  them.  They  do  it  cheerfully  and  willingly,  and,  like 
your  friend,  I think  the  more  uncomfortable  they  are  the  better  they 
feel  about  it.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  properly,  you  can  not 
haA’e  men  sitting  in  a room  with  two  or  three  typewriters  going  in 
their  ears. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  take  possession  of  the  fuel 
building  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  going  to  give  you  plenty  of  room? 

Mr.  Baruch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Because  it  will  not  commence  to  give  us  enough 
room. 

The  Chairman.  Yliat  will  you  do? 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  will  have  to  get  buildings  here  and  there  where 
we  can  get  them. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  have  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  Baruch.  I think  this  will  carry  us  along  for  a while.  We 
were  discussing  that,  and  the  thought  was  that  there  would  be  some 
vacant  buildings.  We  do  not  intend  to  spend  am^  money  unneces- 
sarily. We  have  hopes  that  the  other  Government  departments  will 
abandon  their  buildings  or  move  to  other  cities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  space  immediately  near  you  for 
building  ? 

Mr.  Gifford.  Do  you  mean  vacant  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gifford.  Not  much. 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  War  Industries  Board  has  the  regulation  of 
every  industry  in  the  country  to  look  forward  to,  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
where  there  is  a shortage,  and  we  are  going  into  shortages,  serious 
shortages;  there  are  going  to  be  shortages,  and,  if  possible,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  get  into  it  before  it  is  too  late.  We  are  taking  up  now 
and  making  an  organization  of  the  rubber  industry.  That  is  the 
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fourth  hir^'est  luaiiufactiire  in  this  counti'y.  AVc  may  have'  to  take 
the  rubber  industry  and  regulate  it  and  distribute  the  material. 
Look  what  that  will  mean — in  other  words,  the  amount  of  detail — 
and  it  will  take  a lot  of  money.  I am  trying  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  ByiiXES.  1 ou  are  going  to  get  the  building  now  occupied  by 
the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Baruch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  von  expect  to  have  more  emplovees  than  it  now 
has? 

Mr.  Baruch.  AYe  have  the  Council  of  National  Defense  Building 
and  we  have  this  fuel  building,  and  we  will  have  to  have  more  later 
on,  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done  by  such  a board 
as  this. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  examined  into  that  and  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  building  will  not  accommodate  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Baruch.  That  is  only  in  addition  to  what  we  have. 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1918. 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

(See  p.  1787.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  T.  G.  MALLALIEU,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT DIVISION  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

RED  WING  (MINN.)  POST  OFFICE. 

KEMODELING,  ETC.,  OF  LOOKOUTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Y^oii  desire  to  make  a statement  as  to  the  items  under 
the  head  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  one  of  which  is  Red  Wing 
(Mimi.)  post  office,  Avhere  $3,500  is  estimated  for  remodeling  of  and 
additions  to  lookouts? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  M^hat  is  the  necessity? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  In  that  case  the  lookout  was  built  in  the  center 
of  the  Avorkroom  and  extends  to  ivithin  8 feet  of  the  floor.  The 
growth  of  the  postal  business  has  necessitated  a rearrangement  of 
the  office  in  order  to  secure  the  required  ivorking  space.  It  ivas 
necessary  to  place  the  carriers’  case  in  the  center  of  the  room,  which 
takes  them  out  of  the  line  of  view  of  the  lookout.  Another  objection 
to  the  present  lookout  is  that  it  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  Avhenever 
an  inspector  enters  it  in  connection  with  depredation  ivork  the  em- 
ployees can  hear  him  as  he  approaches,  so  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment is  of  no  real  value.  The  removal  of  the  present  lookout  Avill 
also  result  in  securing  more  natural  light  in  the  workroom,  and 
thereby  makes  it  unnecessar\^  to  use  artificial  light  except  on  very 
dark  days.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  tivo  lookouts,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  workroom. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Is  it  customary  to  provide  tAvo  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  In  this  instance  tAVo  Avill  be  required,  so  that 
inspectors  can  follow  an  employee  in  case  he  is  suspected  of  haAdng 
tampered  with  the  mails.  The  building  is  so  constructed,  as  I under- 
stand it,  that  an  employee  could  not  be  followed  from  a lookout  in 
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only  one  end  of  the  workroom.  Two  lookouts  were  recommended  by 
the  inspector  who  investigated  the  matter,  and  he  recommended  them 
very  strongly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  employees  are  at  that  post  office? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  I have  not  that  information,  but  I would  sa}^ 
probably  15.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  office  that  would  require  15 
employees.  I can  furnish  that  information  for  the  record.  The  post- 
office  force  at  the  present  time  consists  of  20  employees — 8 clerks,  7 
-city  carriers,  and  5 rural  carriers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  has  that  building  been  constructed? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  It  was  occupied  in  November,  1909.  It  is  about 
9 years  old. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  was  built  by  the  Supervising  Architect? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lookout  is 
in  the  waY^  and  you  need  the  space  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  light  is  xevj  poor,  because  the 
lookout  cuts  off  the  light  from  parts  of  the  workroom.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  lookout  is  useless  because  an  inspector  can  not  enter 
it  without  his  presence  being  known. 

Mr.  Bytines.  It  does  not  affect  the  light  now  any  more  than  it  did 
in  previous  years,  does  it? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  It  does  in  this  way.  AYhen  the  building  was  first 
occupied  the  equipment  used  by  the  emploY^ees  was  located  near  the 
wundows,  but  in  rearranging  the  room  to  secure  additional  floor  space 
it  was  necessary  to  move  the  carriers’  cases  to  the  center  of  the  room 
under  the  lookout. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  show  the  business  of  the 
office,  or  whether  it  has  increased  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  I can  supply  that  for  the  record.  I know  that 
it  has  increased,  but  I can  not  tell  to  what  extent. 

The  following  statement  of  postal  receipts  for  the  years  ended 
March  31  shows  the  growth  of  the  office  since  the  Federal  building 
was  occupied : 


1909  > $28,491 

1911 ___  30,  807 

1913  32, 270 

1915 35,  600 

1918  38, 002 


TRENTON  (N.  J. ) POST  OFFICE. 

CHANGING  AND  REMODELING  LOOKOUT  SY'STEM. 

Mr.  By’rnes.  The  next  item  is  for  remodeling  and  changing  the 
lookout  system  at  Trenton  (N.  J.)  post  office,  the  estimate  being 
$3,000.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  At  the  present  time  that  building  has  two  small 
lookouts.  There  are  approximately  40  carriers  in  the  office,  and  only 
'6  of  them  are  under  observation  from  the  lookouts.  In  case  an 
emplo3^ee  should  be  suspected  of  having  tampered  with  the  mail  it 
would  be  easY^  for  him  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  Yuew  of  the  inspector, 
as  the  latter  can  not  go  from  one  lookout  to  the  other  without  passing 
through  the  working  space  of  the  office  where  the  postal  emploi^ees 
53713— 18— VOL  2 61 
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are  on  duty,  and  of  course  if  they  knew  of  his  presence  it  would 
kill  the  value  of  the  lookout. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  that  building  was  originally  constructed  could 
not  that  have  been  ascertained? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  The  building  has  been  erdarged,  and  in  preparing 
plans  for  the  extension  proper  consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  lookouts. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a diagram  showing  the  extension  of  the  build- 
ing. The  lookouts  are  over  the  toilet  in  the  postmaster’s  office  and 
vault  in  the  assistant  postmaster’s  office  and  over  the  entrance  to  the 
money  order  and  registry  division.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  an 
inspector  can  see  not  more  than  (>  of  the  40  employees  when  they 
are  at  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  An  inspector  has  been  there  and  reports  that  he  can 
not  see  more  than  0 of  the  40  employees? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  now  propose  to  do  what? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  To  build  an  extension  to  one  of  the  lookouts. 
The  drawing  showing  just  which  one  of  the  lookouts  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  is  not  here.  I can  not  tell  you  which  one  it  is,  as  the  draw- 
ing was  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  I suppose  the  gentle- 
man who  was  down  here  from  that  department  showed  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  this  change  that  the  Supervising  Architect  sug- 
gests is  made,  the  entire  force  of  employees  would  be  visible  from 
the  lookouts? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  be  visible. 

FOR  REMODELING,  ENLARGING,  AND  EXTENDING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  an  item  in  House  Document  No.  1086,  as 
follows  : 

For  remodeling,  enlarging,  and  extending  public  buildings,  including  any 
necessary  and  incidental  additions  to  or  changes  in  the  mechanical  equipment 
thereof,  so  as  to  provide  for  additional  space  for  emergent  cases,  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $20,000  in  any  one  building,  $250,000. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  At  the  present  time  the  Treasury  Department  has 
an  aiipropriation — I do  not  know  how  it  reads — for  the  repair  and 
preservation  of  Government  buildings.  That  appropriation  contem- 
plates keeping  the  buildings  in  a proper  state  of  preservation  and 
provides  funds  for  making  minor  alterations.  Cases  arise  where  we 
need  additional  space  and  need  it  in  a hurr}%  and  unless  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  funds  for  making  more  extensive  alterations 
than  the  present  appropriation  contemplates,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  rent  outside  space,  which  divides  the  force  and  necessitates  two 
sets  of  supervisory  officers.  I believe  that  at  the  present  time  when 
anv  change  involves  an  expenditure  of  over  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  it  is  considered  as  not  being  a proper  charge  against  the  ap- 
propriation for  repairs  and  preservation.  Now,  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  buildings  where  Ave  have  less  than  50  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  employee  and  where  a small  appropriation  would  construct 
an  extension  or  permit  of  an  alteration,  as  by  the  construction  of  a 
mezzanine  floor,  or  something  of  that  nature,  that  would  provide  the 
necessary  working  area. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Why  have  not  these  additions,  extensions,  and  im- 
provements been  estimated  for  in  detail,  as  has  been  the  practice 
heretofore  ? 

^Ir.  Mallalieu.  The  object  in  securing  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  make  the  money  available  immediately  when  it  is  found  that 
additional  space  is  needed.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  submit  an  esti- 
mate in  each  case  and  await  an  appropriation,  much  time  would 
be  lost. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  But  you  could  have  submitted  every  one  of  tJiese 
75  cases  referred  to  in  this  document,  indicating  which  were  the 
most  urgent,  with  an  estimate  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  I will  tell  you  how  this  estimate  came  about. 
It  grew  out  of  a specific  case  in  Ohio  where  we  needed  additional 
space  and  where  we  could  get  it  by  constructing  a mezzanine  floor. 
I believe  it  was  found  that  the  cost  would  be  about  $8,000,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  decided  that  an  expenditure  of  that  size  could 
not  be  made  out  of  the  appropriation  for  repairs  and  preservation.  It 
was  necessary  to  have  the  space,  and  we  had  the  matter  investigated 
to  see  if  we  could  lease  quarters  near  the  post  office.  We  found  that 
the  expense  of  leasing  the  required  space  and  providing  additional 
supervisory  employees  would  amount  to  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
dollars  a }^ear.  The  Treasury  Department  finally  decided  to  con- 
struct the  mezzanine  floor,  but  in  doing  this  the  extreme  authority 
contemplated  by  the  appropriation  was  exercised. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  very  sort  of  case  has  been  provided  for  time 
and  time  again  b}"  specific  estimates  for  the  repairs,  changes,  or 
alterations  desired.  We  have  been  appropriating  money  for  mezza- 
nine floors  and  for  all  sorts  of  changes  in  the  case  of  specific  buildings 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  That  is  true,  but  in  this  particular  case,  had  it 
been  necessary  to  submit  an  estimate  and  secure  an  appropriation, 
they  would  not  have  been  working  on  that  mezzanine  floor  yet. 
While  I am  not  positive  on  the  point,  I believe  the  mezzanine  is  now 
being  used  by  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  You  would  not  proceed  to  enlarge  a public  building 
in  the  absence  of  any  very  definite  evidence  that  the  increase  in  the 
work  of  the  office  was  a permanent  increase  and  not  a mere  tem- 
poraiy  increase  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  No,  sir;  there  would  not  be  a single  case  where  a 
request  for  anything  like  that  would  be  made  without  first  having 
it  reported  on  by  a post-office  inspector.  We  never  submit  a recom- 
mendation to  the  Treasury  Department  for  an  extension  except  after 
an  investigation  by  an  inspector. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Then  Congress  is  in  session  every  six  months,  and 
by  the  time  the  inspection  could  be  made  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
a mere  temporary  increase  in  the  work,  but  that  it  was  a permanent 
increase  or  an  increase  that  was  likely  to  be  permanent,  was  de- 
veloped, an  estimate  could  be  submitted,  and  if  it  was  justified 
Congress  could  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  provide  the 
increased  space. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Of  course  you  could  do  that,  but  it  would  delay 
matters. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  would  it  delay  it? 
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]\fr.  Mallalteu.  Suppose  the  need  for  additional  space  should  he 
discovered  about  the  time  Congress  adjourned.  The  appropriation 
would  not  be  available  for  a year,  because  you  probably  would  not 
convene  until  six  months  later,  and  it  would  then  require  from  four 
to  six  months  longer  to  pass  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MondelLi.  Ihit  after  it  was  discovered  you  would  not  go  ahead 
Avith  the  AYork  AAuthout  making  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  The  investigation  could  be  made  in  30  days. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  is  it  so  done  in  practical  operation? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  From  30  days  to  six  Aveeks  Avould  be  a liberal  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  past  these  remodelings,  changes,  and  improve- 
ments, Avhere  they  Avere  above  comparatively  inexpensive  items  that 
Avei’e  paid  out  of  the  general  repair  fund,  have  been  estimated  for  as 
sejiarate  items. 

Mr.  Mallalielt.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  Avords,  at  the  same  time  you  sent  this  esti- 
mate in  3mu  could  have  sent  in  an  estimate  in  the  form  of  separate 
items  for  each  one  of  the  repairs  you  needed,  or  for  the  improve- 
ments, changes,  and  modifications  of  this  kind  that  Avere  required  ? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  AYell,  an  estiTnate  could  have  been  submitted  iTi 
those  cases  where  we  had  definite  infonnation,  but  urgent  cases  are 
coTuing  up  right  aloTig,  and  this  is  to  care  for  the  needs  as  they  appear. 

Mr.  Mondet^l.  Is  this  to  Tiieet  extraordinary  conditions,  or  is  this  a 
neAv  plan  of  appropriation  that  you  propose  or  have  concluded  was 
adAusable? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  It  is  a new  plan. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  AVords,  you  prefer  to  have  an  appropriatioTi 
of  this  sort  to  Avhich  you  crti  go  Avithout  Tiiaking  a specific  estimate  in 
each  case? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  docuTiient  states  that  you  have  about  75  buildings 
Avhere  congestioTi  exists. 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  atteTiipted  to  estimate  the  amount  necessary 
for  each  one  of  those  75  buildings  going  to  Tnake  up  this  total  of 
$250,000? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  I do  not  knoAv  that  Ave  could  furnish  estimates  for 
the  75  buildings.  The  Treasury  Department  fixed  the  amouTit  re- 
quested at  $250,000  on  our  suggestion  that  an  appropriation  be  se- 
cured, and  after  the  estiTnate  had  been  subTiiitted  w^e  Avere  asked  for 
a statement  as  to  the  buildings  it  would  cover  and  requested  to  have 
the  inforTiiation  available  the  next  day.  That  did  not  alloAv  very 
much  tiTue  to  secure  definite  information.  The  department  proposes 
to  send  out  foiuns  to  ascertain  exactly  Avhat  is  needed.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  75  buildings  represent  only  a small  percentage  of  those  AAdiere 
extensions  nre  needed.  Papers  shoAving  the  most  urgent  75  projects 
are  not  on  file. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  note  says  that  the  “ Post  Office  DepartmeTit  has 
callecl  attention  to  approximately  75  buildings  where  congestion 
exists  and  has  requested  that  relief  be  furnished.” 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  We  have  a list  of  75  buildings, ^ but  40  of  the 
projects  are  covered  by  requests  for  specific  appropriations. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I want  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  revising  your  state- 
ment you  submit  an  estimate  covering  those  you  have,  or  those  that 
you  deem  urgent  and  necessary  cases,  so  that  if  the  committee  does 
not  see  fit  to  give  you  this  appropriation  we  might  make  some  pro- 
vision for  them. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  I will  do  so.  We  submitted  a list  of  75,  or  more, 
but  I understand  that  a part  of  them  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
requests  for  specific  appropriations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I suggest  that  you  submit  that  statement  when  you 
come  to  revise  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  I will  do  so.  Further  along  in  the  hearing  will 
be  found  a list  containing  the  names  of  75  post  offices  where  addi- 
tional space  is  required,  40  of  which  projects,  as  previously  stated, 
liave  been  covered  by  requests  for  specific  appropriations.  The  list, 
in  addition  to  giving  the  names  of  the  post  office,  also  shows  the 
amount  of  floor  space  per  employee  available  at  the  present  time  and 
the  amount  of  rental  the  department  is  paying  for  outside  quarters. 
In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  state  that  not  less  than 
100  square  feet  of  floor  space  should  be  provided  for  each  employee 
and  the  equipment  assigned  to  his  use,  including  necessary  aisle  ways, 
etc.  It  will  thus  appear  that  there  are  85  post  offices  occupying  inad- 
equate quarters  for  which  no  relief  is  contemplated.  While  some  of 
those  offices  can  be  given  necessary  relief  by  making  alterations  in- 
volving expenditures  under  $20,000,  several  of  the  projects  could 
not  be  met  in  that  manner  and  at  a later  date  it  will  be  necessary 
to  request  the  Treasury  Department  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a 
specific  appropriation.  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  state  here  that 
estimates  as  to  funds  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  alterations  are 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Post  Office 
Department  merely  reciting  the  necessity  for  additional  space,  rear- 
rangement, etc. 

The  list  of  post  offices  referred  to  above  does  not  represent  the 
total  number  of  offices  requiring  relief,  as  only  the  more  recent  re- 
quests for  additional  space  were  taken  into  consideration  when  the 
list  was  prepared.  Postmasters  of  offices  occupying  Government 
buildings  have  been  directed  to  advise  the  department  fully  regard- 
ing the  space  now  provided  and  required  and  when  these  reports  are 
received  they  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  a view  to  obtaining  an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  any 
extensions  which  may  be  found  necessary,  with  the  request  that  the 
estimates  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  in  accordance 
Avith  your  wishes. 

This  action  ivill  necessarily  cause  some  delay  and  it  ivas  to  over- 
come such  delays  that  the  lump-sum  appropriation  Avas  requested. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  Avork  is  done  Iia^  the  Supervising*  Architect’s 
Office  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  Avhat  extent  do  you  or  anyone  in  your  office  giA*e 
attention  to  these  improvements  and  additions,  as  to  their  cost  ? 

Mr.  Mallalieu.  Well,  the  Treasury  Department  determines  the 
cost,  and  the  Post  Office  Department  determines  the  necessity. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  estimate  the  cost? 
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Mr,  Mallalieu.  Yes,  sir;  they  estimate  the  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  man  who  does  the  job  determines  the  cost? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  They  estimate  the  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  yon  any  opinion  on  this  point,  as  to  the  com- 
parative economy  of  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  in  lump  sum  to 
be  drawn  on  for  the  cost  of  improvements,  and  ap])ropriations  made 
specifically  in  each  case  as  presented  to  Congress? 

IVIr.  Mallalteu.  My  opinion  is  based  on  the  ])olicy  that  has  been 
heretofore  pursued  in  constructing  Government  buildings,  and  I be- 
lieve that  a lump-sum  appropriation  Avoiild  be  more  economical  than  a 
specific  appropriation,  because  of  the  tendency  to  use  the  Avhole  of  a 
specific  appropriation.  I do  net  believe  there  haA^e  been  many  cases 
where  any  substantial  sum  of  money  has  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury under  a specific  appropriation  for  extensive  alterations. 

Mr.  IMondell.  Would  you  not  arrive  at  the  same  condition  by 
apportioning  and  estimating  the  cost  of  the  improvements? 

i\Ir.  Mallalteu.  I doubt  if  that  Avould  be  the  case. 

IMr.  Mondell.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  Avould  be  a 
measure  of  economy? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  Yes,  sir;  I belicA^e  it  Avoukl  be,  for  the  reason  that 
in  many  instances  it  Avoidd  be  possible  to  construct  an  extension  at  the 
time  it  is  needed,  and  thereby  make  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  a 
]nuch  larger  extension  at  a A^ery  early  date. 

IMr.  jMondell.  You  spoke  about  their  ambition  to  use  all  of  the 
money  Avhere  it  Avas  specifically  appropriated.  Is  there  not  some 
possibility  that  the  same  theory  would  Avork  out  with  regard  to  this 
appropriation  if  we  made  it  for  the  entire  sum,  and  Avould  not  the 
department  see  to  it  that  it  was  all  expended  ? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  No,  sir;  I do  not  believe  Ave  Avould  do  that.  Cases 
involving  extensions  usually  emanate  from  the  postmasters,  and, 
Avhile  Ave  have  confidence  in  our  postmasters,  Ave  never  act  on  their 
Avord  alone,  but  instead  Ave  detail  an  inspector  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
If  the  inspector  recommends  against  the  project,  that  concludes  the 
case.  If  he  recommends  in  faA^or  of  it,  the  papers  are  revieAved  in  the 
department.  The  inspector’s  recommendation  is  not  ahvays  folloAved, 
even  Avhen  it  supports  the  postmaster’s  a iews,  because  we  knoAV  about 
hoAv  much  space  is  necessary  for  a given  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  addi- 
tional space  at  this  time,  and  for  these  modifications  and  extensions? 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  The  parcels-post  business  is 
groAving  rapidly,  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  Aveight  limit  of  matter 
that  may  be  transmitted  b3^  mail  means  that  there  Avill  be  many  larger 
packages  to  handle  in  the  post  offices,  and  this  will  recpiire  addi- 
tional space. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  connection  Avith  the  statement  you  are  to  furnish 
containing  the  names  of  the  post  offices  for  Avhich  Amu  desire  to  submit 
estimates,  state  in  connection  Avith  each  one  whether  or  not  you  are 
noAv  paying  rent  for  quarters  outside  and,  if  so,  the  amount  paid  at 
such  place. 

Mr.  Mallalteu.  I Avill  give  that  information,  but  it  may  be  mis- 
leading, for  the  reason  that  Ave  are  renting  outside  space  that  we 
AA'ould  probably  continue  to  occupy  eAmn  if  ample  space  were  aA^ailable 
in  the  main  office,  as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  maintain  stations  to 
work  carriers  from. 
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Floor 
space 
per  em- 
ployee 
1 mw 
1 avail- 
1 able. 

i Rent 
1 f r 
1 outside 
quar- 
ters. 

Flcor 
space 
per  em- 
pl  yee 
n w 
avail- 
able. 

Rent 

Lr 

cutside 

quar- 

ters. 

Sq.ft. 

21 

22 

22 

23 

21 

24.6 

32 

33 
a3 
35 
35 

35 

36 

36 

37 
3S 

38 

39 
39 
39 

1 40 

; 41 

41 

41  ! 

41  1 

42  1 

43  j 

44  I 

45  i 

45  1 

46  I 

46  j 

47  1 

47.6  i 
49 

49  j 

50  i 

j Manchester,  N.  H 

Sq.ft. 

50 

52 

53 

j O-D 

1 55 

1 56 

i 56 
1 57 

j 58 
! 58 

59 

i 60 
1 61.8 
62 
62 

62  j 

63 

63  1 

64  1 

64  i 

65  ' 

66  : 
66  1 
66  1 
68  : 

69 

70 
70 
70 
76 

79  1 

83  ; 

83  j 

87 

88  ! 

90  ' 

Oalc  Part-  I]] 

81,^ 

4,900 

3,040 

1 Sioux  Citv,  Iowa 

81,252 

10,045 

Atlantie  City,  N.  J. 

1 Syracuse,  N.  Y 

; Sedalia,  Mo 

! Decatur,  111 

8,010 

8,750 

400 

”'i'4S4  1 
' 660 

i i 

i Duluth,  Mjnn  ....  ... 

1,320 

1 Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

i Macon,  Ga 

' Appleton,  AVis 

Scranton,  Pa 

Altoona,  Pa 

i F ort  Worth,  Tex  

Browiisville,  Tex 

1,002 

CiimhcrlanL 

Wichita,  Kans 

Canton,  Ohio 

i 2W  , 

Abilene,  Tex i 

Warren,  Ohio 

Albert  Lea,  Minn i 

Houlton,  Me 

1 Astoria.  Oreg 

Findlav,  Ohio. . 

i Columbia,  Mo 1 

Wausau,  Wis 

iio  1 

Greensboro,  N.  C ! 

• Zanesville,  Ohio j 

j 400 

1 

Far^o,  N.  Dak... 

4,395 

1,400 

Norfolk,  Va 

1 Little  Rock,  Ark 1 

700 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Portsmouth,  N.  H j 

Ithaca,  NY.. 

■ Boulder,  Colo 

Terre  FTante,  Tnd 

600 

' Afar’ison,  Wis  I 

Vincennes,  Ind 

Reno,  Nev 1 

Norristown,  Pa i 

: Rocvhill.  S.  C 

1 Springfield,  111 

Erie,  Pa 

900 

Plattshurg,  N.  Y 

! Lvnchburg,  A a 

Butte,  Mont 

! Miami,  Fla 

Washington,  Pa 

j Anderson,  SC.... 

Iowa  City.  Iowa 

1 Newport,  Kv [ 

632 

2,350 

Lowell,  Mass 

j 

Hartford  Conn i 

Williamsport,  Pa 

300  ij 

1 Gainesville,  Ga j 

Savannah,  Ga ! 

Oa^dand,  Cal 1 

15,276 

1,500 

Lawrence,  Kans j 

Jackson,  Miss 

Alexandria,  La ■ 

Levi‘?ton,  ile 

Indianapolis,  Tnd I 

2,500  ; 

Staunton,  A'a.  

Saeinaw,  Mich 

Greenwood,  S.  C 

Alissoula,  Mont ' 

Alexandria,  Va ! 

Hagerstown,  Md i 

1 

1 

IVednesday,  Mat.  15,  1918. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  M.  F.  WEST  AND  MR.  WILLIAM  HINDS, 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  BUREAU. 


DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  engTaving  and  iirinting,  yon  have 
an  estimate  for  100.353.000  delivered  sheets  of  internal-revenue 
stamps.  The  director  of  the  bureau  has  submitted  a statement,  which 
I have  no  doubt  you  submitted  to  him.  setting  forth  the  items  con- 
stitutiug  that  number  of  sheets  of  paper. 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  an  increase  over  the  number  of  sheets  you  had 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  number  was  95,000,000.  'What  is  the 
necessity  for  the  increase  over  last  year? 

Mr.  'West.  This  estimate  was  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Bevenue  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  last  August.  Subsequently  the  war-revenue  bill  was  passed, 
October  3,  191  < , imposing  documentary  stamp  taxes  as  well  as  other 
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taxes.  Section  805  of  that  act  authorized  the  Coiiiiuissioner  of  In- 
ternal IteA'enne,  vith  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  distillery  warehouse,  special  bonded 
warehouse,  general  bonded  warehouse,  general  bonded  retransfer,  and 
transfer  brandy  stamps.  These  stamps  hav^e  no  money  value  and 
their  use  has  been  discontinued  undei-  the  provision  of  section  305 
of  the  abov^e-mentioned  act.  That  means  a saving  of  approximately 
550,000  sheets  of  distinctive  paper  annually.  We  have  done  away 
vvdth  the  distillery-warehouse  stamp  and  these  special  bonded  ware- 
house stamps.  This  estimate  did  not  contemplate  the  documentary 
stamps.  So  the  estimate  is  short  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AVhat  do  you  estimate  for  the  documentary  stamps? 

^Ir.  West.  The  estimate  is  1,000,000  sheets  for  the  documentary 
stamps,  and  that  is  based  on  the  supply  that  has  been  sent  out  for 
the  last  seven  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  have  you  sent  out  ? 

Mr.  AVest.  We  have  issued  in  the  sev^en  months  of  fiscal  year 
1918,  101,114,000  documentary,  parcel  post,  and  stock-transfer 
stamps.  AVhile  this  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  600,000,000  stamps  a year, 
Mr.  Hinds  tells  me  that  he  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Medley,  chief  of  the  stamp 
division,  have  estimated  an  issuance  of  400,000,000  adhesive  stamps, 
or  1,000,000  sheets,  during  1919. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Under  what  item  would  that  come? 

Mr.  IVest.  Internal  revenue. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Going  back  to  the  first  statement  submitted  by  the 
director,  is  there  any  increase  in  the  number  of  sheets  needed  for 
tobacco? 

Mr.  1¥est.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  of  tax-paid  packages  will  increase. 
The  amount  of  tax  collected  has  increased  considerably. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  not  that  due  to  the  increase  of  taxes? 

Mr.  IYest.  Yes;  but  even  at  the  old  rate  the  collections  would  have 
been  greater  on  account  of  greater  withdrawals.  It  is  estimated  that 
withdrawals  will  be  greater  next  year  than  for  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  IVest.  The  receipts  this  year  from  tobaccp  products  will 
probably  reach  $155,000,000  as  compared  to  something  like  $100,- 
000,000  last  year.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  October  3,  1917, 
and  for  the  month  of  March,  1918,  the  receipts  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $11,500,000.  We  estimate  that  for  next  vear  we  will  collect 
over  $160,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  make  any  change  in  the  estimate  as  to  snuff? 

Mr.  IYest.  That  is  included  in  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  cigars  and  cigarettes? 

Ylr.  IYest.  Y^es,  sir.  I have  the  estimate  here  that  we  submitted 
before,  $162,500,000  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what? 

Mr.  West.  Tobacco  products.  I think  we  will  get  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Ba-rnes.  HoW'  about  whisky? 

Mr.  West.  I estimate  that  the  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  distilled 
spirits  for  next  year  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  for  this  year. 
I am  speaking  about  the  quantity  withdrawn  tax  paid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  number  of  sheets  needed  regardless 
of  the  increase  of  tax? 
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Mr.  West.  That  increase  would  not  have  any  bearing-  on  it  at  all. 
In  other  words,  the  quantit}^  that  will  be  tax  paid  next  year  will  be 
approximately  the  same  that  will  be  tax  paid  this  year.  This  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  90,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Byexes.  Have  you  made  any  increase  in  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  sheets  needed  for  the  distilled-spirits  tax  ? 

Mr.  Hixds.  I can  not  say  positively,  but  I think,  perhaps,  there  is 
a slight  decrease. 

Mr.  Byexes.  You  do  not  know  how  many  sheets  you  have  in- 
creased your  estimate  for  tobacco.  Where  did  you  get  the  increase 
from  95,000,000  to  100.353.000  originally,  that  is  an  increase  of  over 

5.000. 000  sheets,  where  did  that  come  in,  disregarding  entirely  the 
estimate  now  made  and  submitted  as  to  documentary  stamps,  which 
was  not  included? 

Mr.  Hixds.  From  the  commissioner's  reports  for  the  five  years 
following  1912.  when  sales  first  passed  a billion  a year.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  average  yearly  increase  then  was  a little  over  20  per 
cent,  which  is  rather  amazing,  considering  that  there  is  a yearly 
increase  in  the  population  of  only  2 per  cent.  Figuring  on  that  basis 
and  the  known  condition  in  the  stamp  division  and  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry of  a year  ago,  we  jumped  the  estimate  for  t^igarettes  to 

3.000. 000.000  stamps.  If  exports  are  made  to  our  soldiers  in  France 
Avithout  stamps  that  estimate  Avill  be  excessive. 

Mr.  Byexes.  Instead  of  talking  about  stamps,  please  let  us  know 
the  number  of  sheets. 

Mr.  Hixds.  The  stamp  division  until  less  than  2 years  ago  dealt 
only  in  the  number  of  stamps.  In  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  EngraAung,  about  a year  and  a half  ago  we  changed 
monthly  orders  and  the  annual  estimate  to  stamps  and  sheets. 

Mr.  Byexes.  Three  billion  means  fifteen  million  sheets  for  cig- 
arettes. according  to  Amur  statement? 

Mr.  Hixds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byexes.  That  is  an  increase  of  Iioaa-  many  OA'er  last  year;  can 
you  tell  us  the  value? 

]\lr.  Hixds.  Five  million  sheets.  We  deal  only  in  stamps,  not  in 
the  values,  in  estimating. 

Mr.  Byexes.  What  Avas  the  number  of  stamps  last  year  against  the 
three  billion  that  you  estimate  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Hixds.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  ten  million  sheets 
and  two  billion  stamps. 

Mr.  Byexes.  You  estimate  that  next  year  you  AA’ill  need  three  bil- 
lion ? 

^Ir.  Hixds.  Yes,  sir.  An  increase  of  a billion  stamps  and  about 
ten  thousand  million  smokes. 

Mr.  Ba-exes.  Passing  tobacco,  you  do  not  knoAV  Iioay  much  you  liaAm 
increased,  if  at  all.  the  number  of  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  ? 

Mr.  IVest.  AYe  will  probably  liaArn.  the  same  number  of  tax-paid 
stamps  next  year  as  this  year.  I doubt  if  there  AA-ill  be  any  decrease 
in  such  number. 

Mr.  BimxEs.  This  increase  of  five  million  sheets — you  do  not  knoAv 
exactly  Avhere  to  account  for  it? 

Mr.  AAYst.  I should  say  principally  on  tobacco  and  documentary 
stamps,  AA-hich  are  not  figured  in  this  estimate. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  increase  of  hve  million  asked  for  here  yon  ac- 
count for  now  by  the  increase  in  the  cii>arettes? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Tobacco.  This  increase  will  average  about  5 per  cent, 
roughly,  and  according  to  the  figures  I have  here  that  will  l)e  about 
one  hundred  million  stamps  a year.  That  would  add  two  hundred 
million  to  fhe  1917  ]vnown  issuance  of  2,189,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  tlie  average  in- 
crease for  years  past? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I have  the  data  right  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  IVhat  has  l)een  the  total  number  of  sheets  for  in- 
ternal-revenue stamps  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I can  not  give  you  the  slieets;  1 can  give  you  the 
stamps. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  submit  a statement  as  to  tlie  documentarv 
stamps  ? 

]\lr.  Hinds.  I submit  a statement,  beinning  Avith  1914,  that  shows 
the  price  of  distinctive  water-marked  IT.  S.  I.  11.  paper,  pounds  re- 
quired, sheets  and  stamps  printed,  or  estimated  for,  including  a 
revised  estimate  for  1919.  The  latter  cares  for  changes,  both  in- 
crenses  and  decreases,  rendered  necessary  by  the  act  of  October  3, 
1917.  * 

There  are  increases  of  1-ounce  coupon  tobacco  stamps,  oleomarga- 
rine, export,  wine,  and  adhesive  stamps  for  documents,  parcel  post, 
etc.,  ancl  decreases  of  six  kinds  of  distilled-spirits  Avarehouse  stamps. 
The  net  increase  in  sheets  over  1918  is  but  0.05676  per  cent,  and  is 
shoAAui  in  the  following  table: 


Intenial-revenue  stamps  and  paper. 


Year. 

Price, 

paper. 

Poun'^’s 

paper.' 

Stamps. 

Sheets. 

1914 

•SO.  0447 
.042 
.0442 
.085 
.0838 
.089 
.089 

2,108,318 
2,572.391 
2, 529, 325 

2.672.000 

2. 656. 000 

2. 760. 000 

2.818.000 

4,097,848,115 
5,430,089,081 
5,546,  104,9.56 
5,331,383,532 

5.192.530.000 

6.311.340. 000 

6. 743. 460. 000 

80,195,136 
88,031,581 
83,767,8.33 
92, 4 0, 168 
96,633.003 
100, 027,. 590 
102,117,500 

1915 

1916 

1917...... 

1918 

Original  1919 

Revised  1919 ... 

The  total  stamps  (4,097,848,115)  of  1914  increased  64.5  per  cent, 
to  6.743.460,000  in  1919.  Had  the  weight  of  paper  (2,108,318 
pounds)  increased  at  the  same  rate  there  Avould  be  3,468,183  pounds 
reouired  for  1919. 

The  estimate  for  1919  is  2.818,000  pounds  only,  making  an  appar- 
ent saving  of  650.183  pounds  OA^er  the  1914  rate.  At  $0,089  per 
pound  the  saving  in  unprinted  paper  alone  Avould  amount  to 
$57,866.12  for  the  year. 

Estimates  of  internal  revenue  in  stamps  and  sheets  for  the  fiseal  year  1918. 


Stamps. 

Tobacco: 

1 ounce,  sheet  plug,  small 

6,000,00'' 
2,390,  OOO,  00^ 

^ ounce  to  4 ounces,  strio 

6 ounces  to  16  ounces,  strip 

55,090,000 
9, 099, 009 
22, 090, 090 
2, 200, 000 

A pound  to  4 nounds,  sheet 

5 pounds  to  24  pounds,  sheet 

1 ounce  and  10  pounds  to  60  pounds,  stub 

Sheets. 


40,000 
60, 250, 000 

.“^60,000 
2, 200, 000 
280, 935 
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Estimates  of  internal  reremie  in  stamjis  and  sheets,  fiseal  year  1918 — Contd. 


Stamps. 

Sheets. 

Snuff; 

211,680,000 

63. 000.  000 

18. 000.  000 
500, 000 

20, 000 

1,080, 000 
450, 000 

761,511 

20, 000 

10  to  20  pounds,  stub 

4,000 

Cigars  $3  p rM: 

5s  and  10s,  sheet 

42. 000.  000 
160, 000, 000 

18. 000.  000 
600, 030 

100, 000, 000 
120,000 
140, 000 

2, 000, 000, 000 

1. 923. 000 

1. 800. 000 

1, 400, 000 

210,000 
5,333,334 
1, 200, 000 
40, 000 

12s  to  50s,  stiip 

lOOs.  strip A.  . 

2O0s,  250s,  and  500s,  strip 

Small  cigars,  75  cents  per  M": 

.500,000 

5. 000 

7.000 

10, 000, 000 
80, 000 

50s 

lOOs 

Cigarettes,  31.25  per  M: 

5s.  8s,  10s,  15s,  and  20s 

50s . 

lOOs 

90, 000 

Cigaiettes,  $3.60  per  M: 

20, 000 

4.000 

2.000 

50s 

96. 000 

43.000 

600, 000 

100s . 

Beer: 

75, 000 

Other  denominations,  sheet 

100,0 '0.000 
50, 003, 000 
400, 000 

3,333,334 
12.5, 0 0 
80, 000 

Flaying  cards 

Mixed  liour 

All  demminatims: 

Tax-paid  spirits 

3, 600, 000 
3,000,000 
600, 000 

1,200.000 

750.000 

150. 000 
2,000 

130. 000 

450. 000 

190. 000 
10, 000 

ReAiaed  spirits 

Who  esa  e iquor  dea’ers 

Imported  spirits . . 

6,000 
520, 000 

Denatured  aiCohol 

Oleomargarme: 

Unioiored,  | cent  per  pound,  stub 

1,800, 000 
3,800, 000 
100, 000 

Uncoiored,  J cent  per  pound,  sheet  

Colored,  10  cent  per  poimd,  stub 

All  denominations,  process  butter 

. 1,200,000 
600, 000 

300, 000 

300, 000 
9,000 

Special  tax: 

Retail  .iquor  dea’ers,  retail  dea’ers  uncolored  oleomargarine,  and  manu- 
fadurers  and  disdributors  of  opium,  etc 

Retail  dea  ers  in  mad  iiquors 

18,000 
30, 000 

All  others 

30,000 

Distil  ery  warehouse ..  . 

Special  bmded  warehouse 

4,000,000 

500,000 

Special  bonded  rewarehousing  . . 

General  bonded  warehouse. 

10,000 

General  bmded  warehouse  retransfer.  

Transfer  grape  brandy 

140, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

Forti  led  s weet  wine 

Forti  led  wine  for  exportation 

5,000 

3,148 

1,666 

Export  tobaccb 

Export  cigars 

Export  0 eomargarine 

600,000 

35,000 

Export  fermented  liquors 

9, 444 
3,149 

Bre  wers’  permits 

Export  disti  led  spirits,  1878-1899 

97,593 
4,805,535 
1,080, 354 

Case  stamps 

6,000, 000 
2, 000, 000 

Order  forms  for  opium 

5, 192, 530, 000 

96,633,003 

The  following  amended  estimate  of  the  nmnber  of  internal  revenue 
stamps  that  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1919.  is  submitted: 


Stamps. 

Sheets. 

Tobacco; 

1 ounce,  sheet  p’ug,  small .• 

6,000, 000 
2,350, 000, 000 

47. 000.  000 
7, 200, 000 

21. 000.  000 
40, 000, 000 

912,000 

40. 000 
58,750,000 

2.350. 000 
288, 000 

2. 100.000 
100, 000 

57. 000 

h oim^e  to  4 nun^'es,  strip 

6 ounces  to  16  ounces,  strip 

P'und  to  4 p'limds,  sheet 

5 p''unds  to  24  pounds,  sheet 

1 run'‘e  coupm,  sheet,  new 

10  poimds  to  60  pounds,  stub 
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Stamps. 


Slieets. 


SnufT: 


A ounpe  to  ounces,  small 
2 ounces  to  3 ounces,  small 

3',  ounces  to  16  ounces 

A pound  to  5 pounds 

10  pounds  and  20  pounds.. 
ri,£;ars: 

5s  to  10s,  sheet 

12s  to  100s,  strip 

200s  to  500s,  strip 

Small  cigars: 


235, 200, 000 

84. 000.  000 

24. 000.  000 

250. 000 

20, 000 

40. 000.  000 
184,000, 000 

675. 000 


1,200,000 
600, 000 
1,000,000 
10, 000 
4,000 

200, 000 
4, 600, 000 
45,000 


6s  to  20s... 

Cigarettes,  small,  5s  to  100s 

Cigarettes,  large: 

5s  to  20s 

50s 

100s 

Fermented  liquors: 

25,  10,  and  5 barrel,  book 

Other  denominations,  sheet 

Playing  cards | 

Mixed  flour 

Tax-paid  spirits,  all  denominations 

Rectified  spirits,  all  denominations 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers,  all  denominations 

Imported  spirits,  all  denominations 

Denatured  alcohol,  all  denominations 

Uncolored  oleomargarine,  I cent  per  pound,  sheet 

1 pound  coupons  for  uncolored  oleomargarine 

Process  butter,  sheet ! 

1 pound  coupons  for  process  butter j 

Colored  oleomargarine,  stub i 


94,000, 000 
3, 000, 000, 000 


470, 000 
1.5,000, 000 


3, 500, 000 

240. 000 

100. 000 


50,  OOO 
10, 000 
5,000 


600, 000 
90, 000, 000 

45. 000.  000 

1, 000, 000 

3. 300. 000 

3. 400. 000 
600, 000 

3, 000 

440. 000 

16. 000.  000 
16, 000, 000 

1. 200. 000 

4, 000, 000 

200.000 


75. 000 

2. 250. 000 
112, 500 

25. 000 

1. 100. 000 

850. 000 

150. 000 

1,000 

no,  000 

800. 000 

40. 000 

60. 000 
10,000 
40, 000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fortified  sweet  A\dne,  fortified  \\dne  for  exportation,  export  tobacco,  export 
cigars,  export  oleomargarine,  export  fermented  liquors,  brewers’  permits, 

and  export  distilled  spirits,  1878-1899 

Case  stamps 

Opium  order  forms , 

.SPECIAL  TAX. 


4. 800. 000 

7. 800. 000 

2. 200. 000 


1,200, 000 
5, 600, 000 
550,000 


Retail  liquor  dealers,  retail  dealers’  uncolored  oleomargarine,  and  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  opium 

Retail  dealers’  malt  liquors,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables,  etc.,  50  to  a book. 

All  other  special  tax 

Wines,  cordials,  etc 

Documentary,  for  12  months 

Total 


600, 000 
no,  000 
no,  000 
8,000,000 
400, 000,000 


300.000 
55, 000 

110.000 

800, 000 

1, 000, 000 


6, 743, 460, 000 


102,117, 500 


Wednesday,  May  15.  1918. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  CHIEF  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS. 


NATIONAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Document  No.  697  there  is  an  estimate  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  national  w^eights  and  measures  laws,  and  you  are 
asking  for  $30,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a number  of  cases  of  that  kind. 
Here  is  one,  an  act  which  fixes  the  standard  barrel.  There  are  sev- 
eral others.  lYe  think  that  the  bureau  should  be  in  a position  to 
provide  information  regarding  those  matters.  This  act  was  passed 
some  time  ago.  lYe  have  had  a very  large  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  barrel,  and  especially  what  tolerance  should  be 
allowed.  The  question  of  tolerance  comes  up  in  connection  with  all 
of  these  containers  or  questions  pertaining  to  measuring  instruments 
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of  any  kind.  It  may  be  that  a manufacturer  wants  to  know  to  what 
degree  of  accuracy  these  containers  must  be  made.  That  is  a very 
perplexing  question  as  to  barrels — what  tolerance  should  be  allowed 
manufacturers  in  making  barrels  and  what  tolerance  in  filling  them. 
We  have  many  questions  of  that  kind  arising.  They  come  up  in 
regard  to  all  'of  these  special  containers.  They  come  up  also  in 
connection  with  weights  and  measures.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
have  to  fix  in  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  weights  and  measures  is  the  tol- 
erance. If  we  work  this  out  in  one  place,  the  weights  and  measures 
officials  of  the  States  can  take  advantage  of  it  and  we  can  have  uni- 
form weights  and  measures.  It  is  through  the  officials  of  the  States 
that  these  laws  are  going  to  be  administered  very  largely.  Congress 
has  established  the  standard  barrel,  and  any  containers  that  are 
fixed  by  law  the  State  officials  must  have  information  regarding. 

Mr.  Btrxes.  The  law  fixes  what  the  standard  shall  be? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  but  it  does  not  establish  the  tolerance  in 
regard  to  it.  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  administration  of 
the  law.  A weights  and  measures  official  of  a city  or  a State  may 
know  the  law  as  it  exists,  but  it  does  not  cover  what  tolerance  he 
should  allow  and  it  does  not  cover  the  rules  and  regulations  nec- 
essary to  put  that  law  into  effect.  We  find  it  done  differently  in 
different  States  and  towns.  We  have  had  many  illustrations  of 
that.  One  of  the  most  serious  things  in  connection  with  it  and 
one  in  which  these  State  officials  and  manufacturers  need  assistance 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  establishment  of  tolerances.  We  have 
run  aci’oss  quite  a number  of  cases  where  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  has  led  to  what  appeared  to  be  a viola- 
tion of  it.  It  was  not  at  all.  It  was  simply  because  the  manufac- 
turer of  boxes  or  barrels  does  not  know  what  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  containers  should  be. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  established  the  tolerance  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  sir;  in  some  cases.  For  instance,  the  tolerance 
in  a barrel  of  lime  would  not  be  the  tolerance  for  a barrel  of  some 
other  commodity.  In  some  cases  where  a commodity  is  an  agricul- 
tural product  we  must  cooperate  with  the  Agriculture  Department. 
You  can  not  use  the  same  tolerance  for  different  materials. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  law  says  that  tolerance  shall  be  established  by 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, but  it  does  not  say  that  you  shall  enforce  the  law? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xo.  , 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  enforce  the 
law? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I would  not  call  it  enforcing  the  law.  It  is  to 
enforce  it  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  Federal  work,  but 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  officials  in  enforcing  the  law  by  giving 
them  the  data  and  other  information  needed  in  making  rules  or 
regulations. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  That  is  a duty  which  the  law  does  not  place  on  you 
at  all.  The  law  simply  states  that  the  tolerance  shall  be  established 
by  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  You  desire  to  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  States 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  giving  them  such  material  as  they  need  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  but  not  to  assist  in  enforcing  it  as  you  are  using  the 
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term.  That  is  solely  the  elfect.  That  is  the  way  I read  it;  that  is 
the  intention,  but  there  are  certain  cases  where  we  might  have  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  if  given  to  ns  by  some  Federal  department. 
For  example,  the  Director  of  Kailroads  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  asks  ns  to  do  certain  things,  to  establish  for  them 
tolerances  or  to  make  tests. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  establish  the  tolerance,  yes;  but  when  it  comes 
to  aiding  States  in  enforcing  the  law,  no ; because  the  law  specifically 
provides  what  3^our  duty  is  under  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  regard  to  that  duty,  the  first  thing  a city  of- 
ficial or  a State  official  must  know  in  connection  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  is  the  tolerance  and  the  correct  way  of  expressing  it. 
We  are  given  the  job  of  fixing  the  tolerance.  He  can  not  proceed 
with  either  his  rules  or  the  administration  of  the  regulations  until 
he  has  the  tolerance  as  well  as  other  data,  and  }"et  we  have  no  money 
for  the  Avork  in  connection  with  that,  except  as  Ave  take  it  from  our 
regular  funds,  Avhich  Ave  do  as  far  as  we  can  afford. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  to  a certain  extent,  ever  since  the  bureau 
has  been  established.  The  States  are  generall}^  taking  a greater  in- 
terest, and  so  the  Avork  is  far  beA^ond  what  Ave  can  handle. 

Most  of  them  have  been  in  connection  with  Aveights  and  measures, 
and  all  of  them  are  used  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  weights 
and  measures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  liaA^e  been  Avorking  under  the  proAusion  of  this 
statute  establishing  tolerance  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  Ave  could. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  you  had  employed  at  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  On  the  Avhole  Aveights  and  measures  Avork  probably 
15  or  20  men. 

Mr.  Bernes.  On  the  Avhole  work?  ^ 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  in  the  work  you  haA^e  described,  testing 
Aveights  and  measures? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  When  problems  of  this  kind  come  up  Ave 
take  the  specific  cases  and  handle  them  the  best  we  may.  That  ma^^ 
cause  the  stopping  other  Avork.  It  ahvays  does. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  often  have  you  been  called  on  to  do  that?  . 

Mr.  Stratton.  During  the  first  few  months  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  we  were  called  on  most  every  day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Since  that  time  how  frequently  haA^e  you  been 
called  on? 

Mr,  Stratton.  I can  not  tell  you.  There  are  inquiries  about  it 
from  all  over  the  country  in  the  daily  correspondence.  We  have 
more  frequent  inquiries  about  this  than  almost  any  other  single 
Aveights  and  measure  matter  from  the  manufacturers  of  containers 
and  from  local  officials.  Some  time  ago  the  bureau  took  up  a model 
Aveights  and  measures  laAv  for  the  States,  and  maii}^  of  the  States 
have  adopted  that,  a general  Aveights  and  measures  laAV.  ^ The  bureau 
ought  to  be  a place  where  these  people  can  go  for  this  information, 
and  it  is.  I Avant  to  do  that  work  better  than  we  are  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Byexes.  TVlio  has  been  in  charge  of  the  weights  and  measures 
work  ? 

Mr.  SxRA'rrox.  IVe  have  a division  at  the  bureau  composed  of  some 
- 15  or  20  men  who  have  been  doing  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Btexes.  You  have  a chief  in  charge? 

Mr.  Strattox.  One  man.  the  chief. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Wlio  is  in  charge? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Mr.  Fischer,  who  is  now  loaned  to  the  lYar  Depart- 
ment. He  is  handling  certain  matters  pertaining  to  gages  for  the 
War  Department.  During  his  absence  the  next  man  to  him  takes 
up  the  work.  We  have  that  whole  matter  under  one  man  as  to  ad- 
ministration. This  would  only  be  a section  of  that  work. 

iMr.  Byrxes.  You  propose  to  take  that  man  out  and  establish  him 
as  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Xo  ; we  propose  to  establish  within  the  weights  and 
measures  division  a small  gToup  of  men  that  you  see  in  the  estimate 
whose  particular  function  will  be  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  It  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  the  last  six 
months  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Yes.  sir;  in  the  last  six  months  we  have  had  many 
calls;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  the  bureau  can  do  for 
the  public. 

]Mr.  Byrxes.  How  many  men  have  you  had  employed  in  the  last 
six  months? 

^Ir.  Strattox.  Perhaps  three  or  four.  We  can  not  spare  them. 
AVe  simply  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  urgent  cases. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Three  or  four  men  ? 

Mr.  Strattox^.  I should  say  that  there  is  one  of  our  best  men  and 
two  others  engaged  on  this  sort  of  work  all  the  time,  although  we 
have  a line  of  experts,  possibly  15  or  18.  all  experts  in  some  phase  of 
weights  and  measures,  who  might  handle  some  of  the  questions  that 
come  up.  These  are  laboratory  experts  testing  weights  and  measures. 
They  can  not  take  up  these  other  questions  without  interfering  with 
something  else. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  now  you  want  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  d<i 
what  three  or  four  men  have  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  The  same  kind  of  work,  but  about  ten  times  as 
much.  We  have  not  touched  the  surface;  we  have  not  done  it  as  it 
should  be  done ; it  is  being  neglected. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  have  established  the  tolerance? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Only  in  one  or  two  instances.  I remember  the  case 
of  lime  and  one  or  two  other  things.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to 
establish  a tolerance.  You  will  understand  that  the  manufacturers 
disagree,  and  we  can  not  arbitrarily  fix  the  tolerance  without  con- 
sidering the  case  carefully,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  say  in  only  two  or  three  instances  have  you 
established  the  tolerance.  You  have  mentioned  lime;  what  else? 

Mr.  Strattox.  I can  not  tell  you  ofihand  all  of  the  products. 
Most  of  the  early  cases  were  in  regard  to  the  usual  commodities. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  You  did  establish  tolerance  in  regard  to  food  prod- 
ucts ? 

Mr.  Strattox.  Yes.  sir;  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment. A great  many  of  the  barrel  and  box  manufacturers  come 
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to  US  for  advice.  The  establishing’  of  the  tolerance  is  only  one  item 
of  a great  many  which  should  be  included  under  this. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  to  give  to  this  group  of  men  activities 
other  than  those  provided  for  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  However,  the}^  are  covered  in  the  broad 
terms.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  assist  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures officials  in  bringing  about  proper  local  regulations  and  proper 
laws,  both  State  and  municipal,  regarding  weights  and  measures. 
We  have  been  doing  a certain  amount  of  that  work,  but  the  work 
has  grown  far  out  of  proportion  to  what  we  can  do  without  some 
special  assistance  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  States  have  officials  to  attend  to  this  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  they  make  regulations  and  enforce  them, 
but  they  look  to  us  for  advice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  of  our  undertaking  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  part  we  do  is  the  part  they  can  not  do.  Our 
advice  and  assistance  tends  to  uniformity  in  weights  and  measures 
matters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  AYhat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  tolerances.  You 
do  not  want  a condition  of  the  States  working  independently.  The 
tolerance  has  to  do  with  the  containers.  If  you  have  uniform  laws 
in  regard  to  these  things,  then  the  containers  manufactured  in  one 
State  can  be  shipped  to  another. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  the  power  to  enforce  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I do  not  think  we  need  the  power.  We  need  the 
means  to  provide  the  information  they  must  have  if  we  are  to  have 
uniformity  and  efficiency.  We  have  adopted  the  policy  at  the  bureau 
to  help  local  officials  to  help  themselves,  but  not  to  do  the  work  for 
them.  Our  bureau  has  become  the  place  of  reference  for  these  offi- 
cials in  regard  to  technical  matters,  and  until  the  war  broke  out  they 
used  to  meet  there  every  year.  We  can  do  good  in  that  way.  We 
can  develop  in  that  way  an  interest  in  weights  and  measures,  an  in- 
terest which  they  should  all  have  alike.  B}^  doing  it  at  the  bureau 
you  are  handling  this  thing  with  the  minimum  expense.  We  have 
had  many  cases  of  faulty  regulations  by  State  and  city  officials  be- 
cause of  a lack  of  technical  knowledge  in  making  such  regulations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  sudden  emergency  exists  for  spending  $30,000 
a year  to  do  something  we  have  already  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  only  been  doing  it  in  a small  way  and  for 
a few  cases ; there  were  only  two  or  three  States  interested  when  the 
bureau  was  established,  now  there  are  20  States  actively  engaged  in 
these  matters.  All  of  them  will  soon  do  so ; there  is  a decided  effort 
now  to  look  after  these  important  matters  and  not  neglect  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  States  are  actively  engaged  in  this  work,  is 
there  not  all  the  less  reason  why  they  should  be  encouraged  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yo;  all  the  more,  because  the  assistance  that  we 
give  the  States  is  a continuous  assistance.  In  the  first  place,  a State 
goes  into  this  and  begins  with  providing  a State  official.  The  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  come  to  the  bureau  for  his  instructions  and  to 
get  information.  From  that  time  on  he  has  these  questions  coming 
up  continually  about  tolerance,  about  dishonest  scales,  and  about 
scientific  matters  that  enter  into  his  work.  Fie  can  not  maintain  the 
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character  of  force  that  we  can,  and  we  want  to  help  them.  It  can 
be  done  once  for  all ; it  is  not  a mere  desire  on  our  part  but  an 
actual  necessity. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ever}"  State  has  the  same  law  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  every  State;  they  ought  to  have;  we  can  help 
bring  it  about  and  we  should.  There  is  a tendency  toward  it.  Yon 
go  into  a city  and  find  a man  using  fraudulent  measures.  Nino  times 
out  of  ten  in  cities  now  it  is  not  because  the  man  wants  to  be  dis- 
honest, but  there  is  no  local  place  in  his  city  looking  after  those 
things ; if  local  facilities  are  provided  it  makes  it  possible  for  every 
man  to  use  honest  weights  and  measures,  and  he  will  do  it,  as  a rule. 
You  can  not  maintain  a weights-and-measures  system  in  a State  which 
is  enforcing  a standard  adopted  by  the  National  Government  unless 
you  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  the  State  and  local  offi- 
cials w"ith  the  information  concerning  the  standards  and  their  use. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand  that  we  have  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  up  to  the  extent  of  com]:>aring  their 
standards  with  ours.  A State  official  can  bring  his  standard  weights 
and  measures  to  the  bureau  and  we  will  test  them  for  him.  That 
is  very  important,  but  we  ought  to  tell  them  how  to  use  them  and 
what  regulations  they  should  adopt.  I am  sure  if  you  saw  the  class 
of  wmrk  coming  in  you  would  say  that  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  to  establish  an  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures  at  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  only  an  estimate.  The  man  who 
would  do  this  work  would  be  a man  with  about  that  salary.  He 
would  be  an  investigator  rather  than  inspector,  not  an  inspector  as 
local  officials  use  the  term. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  work  the 
man  in  charge  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Probably  not.  He  has  other  duties  such  as  the 
track  scale  investigation  and  the  mine  scale  investigation.  I do  not 
think  he  could  handle  it.  I would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  deficiency  bill  which  you  passed  there  was  an  item 
enabling  us  to  make  an  inspection  of  some  mine  scales.  Do  you  re- 
member that? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No;  I do  not. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  a special  case.  It  is  such  work  as  that  we 
would  care  for  in  this  fund  if  granted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  to  make  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  estimate  under  which  you  have  the  employees  who  do  this  work 
on  weights  and  measures? 

Mr.  Stiuvtton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  continue  those,  too? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  continue  them.  That  work  is 
growing.  It  is  because  of  that  that  we  come  with  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  to  provide  additional  employees  for  weights 
and  measures? 

Mr.  S'TRATTON.  To  enable  them  to  carry  on  this  particular  branch 
of  the  work.  I consider  it  one  of  the  pressing  needs  at  the  bureau. 
A great  many  weights  and  measures  questions  are  coming  to  us  from 
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the  officials  of  Government  departments.  Already  the  Director  of 
Eailroads  is  beginning  to  ask  us  questions  about  these  things.  Like- 
wise the  purchasing  departments  for  military  supplies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  you  now  engaged  on  weights 
and  measures,  in  order  that  I may  get  an  idea  of  the  increase  you  pro- 
pose for  this  activity  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Outside  of  the  track-scale  investigation,  probably 
about  20. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  present? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  track-scale  investigation  is  a sepa- 
rate thing,  provided  for  in  a special  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  $30,000  would  be  for  employees  in  addition  to 
those  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  understand  that  this  item,  as  it  has  been 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  contains  any  legislation 
or  any  authorization  which  you  do  not  now^  have  under  existing  law  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  it  does.  I think  it  is  merely 
a provision  to  enable  us  to  do  what  we  are  not  doing  now,  except  in  a 
small,  inefficient  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  the  authority  stated  in  this  proposed  item 
of  expenditure,  including  obtaining  a more  efficient  enforcement  of 
weights  and  measures  laws  in  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  weights  and  measures  of  all  kinds,  and 
therefore  your  first  and  primary  activity  is  naturally  along  the  lines 
of  standardization  and  the  carrying  out  of  standardization  laws  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  been  running  as  a bureau  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  you  have  quite  a number  of  items  in  the  legisla- 
tive bill  covering  your  activities.  Under  which  one  of  those  various 
items  do  you  carry  on  your  standardization  work,  or  what,  I think, 
you  call  your  weights  and  measures  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Under  the  appropriations  for  equipment  and  for 
personnel,  under  the  regular  statutory  personnel  as  provided  for  in 
the  legislative  bill. 

♦ Mr.  Mondell.  Under  that  item,  which  is  a very  large  one,  you  have 
been  employing,  you  say,  about  20  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  not  clerks,  but  weights  and  measures 
experts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  about  20  people? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  This  refers  to  the  ordinary  weights  and 
measures  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  this  general  class  of  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  commercial  weights  and  measures ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  change  in  the  situation,  as  I understand 
it,  from  the  legislative  standpoint,  except  the  fact  that  Congress 
passed  a law  fixing  a standard  barrel. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  several  of  those  laws;  and,  furthermore, 
this  is  just  as  true  of  all  standard  weights  and  containers  as  it  is  of 
this  one.  The  item  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  and  city  officials  in  bringing  about  the  use  of  standard 
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weights  and  measures  and  the  regulations  pertaining  to  their  inspec- 
tion and  use. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  nothing  new  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  the  newness  is  in  the  quantity  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Does  not  that  mean  that  under  the  items  of  appro- 
priation that  are  now  being  carried  in  another  bill  this  additional 
work,  if  there  is  additional  work  that  ought  to  be  cared  for,  should  be 
provided  for? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  mean  under  the  other  bill? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  your  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I think  so;  and  this  was  submitted  in  that  way.  It 
is  here  by  accident.  This  was  submitted  with  the  expectation  that  it 
would  go  in  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  here  before  this  committee  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  other  committee  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  a new  sepa- 
ration or  classification  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I can  not  tell  you  just  how  we  missed  it,  but 
the  estimate  was  submitted  as  a supplemental  estimate,  and  it  was 
overlooked  at  the  time  the  legislative  bill  was  up  or  it  may  have 
reached  your  committee  later ; the  dates  will  show. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  this  is  of  the  general  character  of  work  that  you 
have  been  carrying  on  under  this  appropriation,  and  there  is  nothing 
new  except  the  fact  that  Congress  has  provided  a standard  barrel  for 
certain  fruits,  as  it  ma}^  next  year  provide  for  a butter  firkin  and  the 
year  after  for  a cheese  container. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I would  not  mention  all  of  that  class  of  subjects, 
because  the  question  of  those  containers  or  standards  is  continually 
coming  up;  there  is  a bill  now  pending  in  regard  to  screw  threads. 
There  is  quite  a number  of  those  matters  pending,  and  I think  there 
will  be  unless  you  enact  a general  weights  and  measures  laAv.  The 
fixing  of  tolerances  for  screw  threads  Avould  be  just  as  much  a part 
of  this  work  if  that  law  passed,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  we  to  assume  that  after  having  established  a 
Bureau  of  Standards — and  its  very  name  indicates  its  work — that 
every  time  Congress  passes  a law  that  establishes  the  standard  to 
which  screw  threads  shall  be  cut,  or  the  contents  of  a barrel  or  firkin, 
there  must  be  a new  item  and  a new  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Is  not  that  what  this  means? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  that  is  cne  of  several  items,  and  I used  that 
merely  as  an  illustration.  The  passage  of  such  laws  does  increase 
the  amount  of  work  very  greatly,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
some  additional  funds  if  we  are  going  to  be  of  assistance  under  this 
laAv  in  the  way  that  we  ought  to  be.  The  bureau  is  not  assisting  the 
weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  country  as  it  should. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  only  duty  under  a law  of  this  kind  is  to  estab- 
lish that  standard? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  What  is  your  duty  under  a law  of  that  character,  if 
nothing  was  done  except  to  pass  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  duty  is  to  prepare  the  material  standard  where 
there  is  such  a standard,  and  where  it  is  defined  we  should  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  definition.  We  should  be  in  a position  to  tell 
the  weights  and  measures  officials  throughout  the  coimtry  what 
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tolerances  they  can  use  in  the  use  of  that  standard.  Now,  these  can 
be  embodied  in  rules,  and  how  the  standards  should  be  used  in 
making  tests. 

Mr.  Mondell.  1 presume  that  you  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Strattfon.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that;  but  we  can  not  do  it  to  the 
extent  that  we  ought  to  do  it.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past, 
and  I think  it  is  a rather  good  one,  to  se]iarate  these  items.  There 
was  great  objection  some  years  ago  to  having  just  one  sum  carrying 
a large  number  of  people,  and  we  thought  that  if  appropriations 
were  made  in  this  way  for  specific  purposes,  you  would  know  Avhat 
we  were  doing;  that  is,  you  could  go  into  those  distinct  items.  I 
think  that  plan  is  a very  good  one,  and  it  has  worked  out  very  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  us  see  about  that.  You  are  asking  for  $16,000 
for  salaries  for  this  cranberry  barrel  ? 

Ml’.  Stratton.  If  it  shoulcl  develop  that  there  was  not  that  amount 
of  work  in  connection  with  this  cranberry-barrel  business,  and  it  is 
a container  for  other  things  besides  cranberries,  and  I simply  used 
that  as  an  illustration 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  You  have  here  a personnel  to  cost 
$16,500  that  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  one  kind  of  work,  although 
I suppose  you  could  put  them  on  some  other  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  on  many  kinds  of  work.  The  case  cited 
is  only  an  example,  the  weights  and  measures  officials  throughout  the 
country  are  looking  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  advice  in  regard 
to  all  weights  and  measures  matters;  we  should  assist  them;  Ave  da 
to  a small  extent ; but  we  AAmuld  like  to  add  to  our  force  a few  experts 
who  could  dcAmte  their  Avhole  time  to  it  and  reliev^e  others  Avho  should 
be  doing  experimental  or  testing  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  is  their  function,  and  is  it  not  altogether 
probable  that  they  Avill  see  to  it  that  their  services  are  in  some  AA^ay 
utilized  and  their  time  occupied  in  connection  AAdth  the  canberry- 
barrel  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  that  Avas  only  an  illustration  of  such  cases; 
there  are  many ; in  fact,  this  refers  to  all  laws  that  exist  as  to  weights 
and  measures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  that  is  not  true,  then  Avhy  should  not  this  work  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  men  aaLo  are  dealing  generally  Avith  the  subject 
of  standards  and  measurements  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  ditferent  in  this  AA^ay : They  are  not  the  men 
AAdio  AAmuld  be  making  measurements,  but  men  Avho  are  putting  these 
results  into  effect  and  giAung  adAuce  in  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
them.  Let  us  read  this  language.  It  says: 

For  cooperation  with  State  aiul  local  departments  of  weights  and  measures 
in  bringing  about  the  enforcement  of  national  weights  and  measures  laws. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  of  Avhich  you  have  authority  to  do  under  the 
appropriations  that  Congress  has  giA^en  you. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  the  authority,  but  haA^e  not  the  money 
or  the  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  another  way  of  saying  that  you  have  not 
money  for  performing  the  A^ery  ordinary  functions  of  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  very  ordinary  functions  of  the  bureau,  in  con- 
nection Avith  Aveights  and  measures,  consists  in  the  comparison  of 
weights  and  measures  sent  in  there.  We  haA^e  never  been  in  a posi- 
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tioii  to  render  much  assistance  as  to  the  use  of  standards  or  the  regu- 
lations concerning  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  what  you  do? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  is  the  larger  thing.  Let  me  read  this  lan- 
guage again: 

For  cooperation  with  State  and  local  departments  of  weights  and  measures 
in  bringing  about  the  enforcement  of  national  weights  and  measures  laws. 

The  language  of  the  estimate  is : 

For  cooperation  with  State  and  local  departments  of  weights  and  measures 
in  bringing  about  the  enforcement  of  national  weights  and  measures  laws,  such 
as  the  several  standard-barrel  laws,  in  obtaining  a more  efficient  enforcement 
of  weights  and  measures  laws  in  the  States,  and  in  securing  uniform  standards 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  country,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  new  work,  to  the  extent  of  the  cooperation 
with  the  States,  by  sending  men  out  over  the  country  to  take  up 
those  matters  with  the  local  officials?  Would  you  test  their  scales? 

Mr.  Stratton.  IVe  would  test  their  master  scales.  We  are  required 
by  law  to  test  the  State  weights  and  measures  free  of  charge  when 
they  send  them  to  the  bureau ; but  this  is  a much  broader  proposition 
than  that.  It  tells  them  what  to  do  with  the  standards  after  they  get 
them. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Bernes.  This  item  of  $5,000  for  equipment  and  supplies  is 
made  necessary  by  the  additional  men  provided  for.  I suppose?  Of 
Avhat  would  it  consist  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  equipment  and  supplies  would  be  only  the 
equipment  peculiar  to  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  equipment  now.  because  you  have 
been  doing  some  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  but  these  people  would  have  some  special 
equipment.  Some  would  be  special  investigators  for  this  work. 
There  would  be  some  travel  also — a certain  amount  for  supplies  and 
travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  IVhat  would  be  the  nature  of  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment? You  provide  for  nine  employees,  and  this  item  of  $5,000  for 
equipment  would  mean  more  than  $500  for  each  employee. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  greater  part  of  the  equipment  would  be  that 
necessary  in  making  the  tests  and  investigations  of  tolerances.  For 
instance,  undertake  to  establish  the  tolerance  for  bottles:  In  order 
to  do  that  you  must  get  from  the  various  stores  and  from  the  various 
manufacturers  typical  specimens  of  bottles  used  in  commerce,  be- 
cause you  can  not  establish  tolerances  beyond  what  they  can  make. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  apparatus  required? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  would  consist  of  measuring  apparatus,  scales, 
apparatus  for  measuring  lengths,  balances,  standard  weights,  and 
matters  of  that  kind,  in  addition  to  what  we  have.  We  do  have  our 
standards. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  would  be  additional? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $7,500  for  travel.  Do  you 
propose  to  have  inspectors  traveling  around  in  the  various  States? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  go  to  the  States  whenever 
necessary,  but  not  to  do  inspection  Avork  in  the  States.  That  is  not 
the  intention  here  at  all.  If  a State  is  organizing  a new  service  we 
will  send  a man  there  for  a short  time,  but  he  will  not  go  there  to 
do  any  State  inspection  work  at  all,  but  to  give  advice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  provide  for  nine  men,  and  your  travel  alloAv- 
ance  of  $7,500  would  mean  a little  over  $800  for  each  man  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  Avould  do  the  best  we  could  under  this  estimate, 
and  it  might  be  more  or  less. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  item  of  $1,000  for  transportation. 
What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  for  use  where  it  might  be  necessary  to 
transport  equipment  in  order  to  make  investigational  tests.  We 
might  make  an  investigation  in  a particular  locality  as  to  the  things 
produced  there  or  the  kinds  of  apparatus  used,  etc.  I doubt  if  the 
transportation  expense  will  amount  to  that  much.  This  work  does 
not  involve  the  transportation  of  heavy  equipment ; that  is  provided 
for  under  the  item  for  track  scales. 

I want  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  things  that 
come  up  and  which  will  be  carried  here.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  other  States  as  well,  the  question  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  leather-measuring  machines  came  up,  and  we  made  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  officials  of  that  State.  We  did  that  because  it 
involved  our  kind  of  equipment  and  our  kind  of  apparatus,  and 
because  we  felt  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a position  to  do  this  for  other 
States  as  Avell  as  for  Massachusetts.  We  made  the  investigation  of 
the  leather-measuring  machines,  took  sides  of  leather  and  measured 
the  area  and  we  found  that  the  error  was  4 per  cent.  By  pointing 
out  the  error  to  those  people,  this  was  reduced  considerably.  It 
was  reduced  to  2 per  cent.  That  latter  figure  of  2 per  cent  is  still 
too  large.  It  is  entirely  too  large  when  it  is  considered  that  an 
error  of  2 per  cent  means  an  inaccuracy  involving  $9,000,000  per 

li 

' Mr.  Mondell.  I think  that  is  important,  and  yet  I would  have  ex- 

II  pected  that  that  would  be  one  of  the  things  that  would  be  first  ad- 

justed by  your  bureau  the  year  it  was  established.  That  is  so  maiii- 
festly  the  work  for  which  you  were  established  and  for  which  you 
are  getting  money  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Standards  does  not  test 
those  things  why  do  we  have  a Bureau  of  Standards? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Well,  you  will  find  that  about  all  we  can  do  in  con- 
nection Avith  weights  and  measures  is  to  measure  the  things  that  are 
sent  to  us  for  measurement.  There  is  a great  deal  more  to  the  problem 
than  that.  As  I haA^e  said,  it  is  a question  of  what  tolerance  can  be 
allowed  and  Avhat  will  be  the  result  if  you  allow  certain  tolerances. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  There  is  one  great  Avork  that  somebody  ought  to  do’, 
and  you  Avould  be  entitled  to  great  credit  if  you  brought  about  such 
a result,  and  that  is  in  the  way  of  education;  but  I am  not  making 
this  suggestion  with  the  idea  that  you  ought  to  have  an  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  mean  the  education  of  the  Aveights  and 
measures  officials?  We  do  this  Avhenever  they  desire  it.  They  often 
come  to  the  bureatt  to  get  information. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  No;  I mean  the  education  of  the  public — the  pro- 
ducer, the  purchaser,  and  everybody  else — to  buy  and  sell  by  Aveight 
rather  than  by  measure.  Now,  there  is  some  work  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  an  educational  Avay,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  has  not  yet  undertaken  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  If  there  is  one  species  of  small  graft  that  is  more 
intolerable  than  another  it  is  this  practice  of  selling  a lot  of  stuff  by 
dry  measure,  in  half  pecks,  quarter  pecks,  etc.  That  is  done  in  the 
case  of  apples,  potatoes,  and  stuff  of  that  sort.  No  man  on  earth  can 
j)roperly  measure  an  article  when  the  subdivision  is  so  small  that  the 
amount  which  is  represented  by  one  of  those  measures  depends  alto- 
gether  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  articles  sold  and  the  conscience 
of  the  man  who  happens  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Stratton.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  the  most  important  item  to  be 
covered  in  this  estimate,  I would  say  that  it  was  that  very  thing. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  bureau  Ave  haAn  continually  tried  to  get 
the  weights  and  measures  officials  to  see  this,  and  they  are  doing  it 
more  and  more  every  day.  It  is  just  as  much  in  line  with  what  Ave 
are  asking  for  as  the  enforcement  of  the  barrel  act,  because  it  has 
to  do  with  bushels,  weights,  and  measures. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Eight  here  in  this  city  they  are  measuring  up 
quantities  of  things  that  can  not  be  measured  in  a practical  way  and 
do  justice  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  a meeting  of  the  State  officials  CAnry  year, 
and  of  the  city  officials,  too,  and  after  the  first  three  or  four  years 
they  unanimously  passed  that  resolution ; that  is,  that  things  should 
be  sold  by  weight.  The  States  are  gradually  beginning  to  put  that 
into  effect  and  it  is  very  important.  One  of  the  most  frequent  ques- 
tions Ave  liaA’e  is  this : “ If  we  substitute  weights  for  measures,  what 
weights  shall  be  used  ? ” All  of  that  comes  under  this  item.  I am  glad 
you  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  I presume  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  intermoimtain  West  measures  have  almost  gone  out  of  use  for 
such  things  as  I have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  All  of  our  Av  heat  and  all  of  our  cereals  are  weighed, 
and  we  Aveigh  our  vegetables.  Our  people  do  not  use  measures  in 
either  buying  or  selling,  except  as  they  are  compelled  to  use  them  in 
commerce  when  they  go  outside  and  buy  articles.  They  do  not  buy 
or  sell  those  things  out  there  except  by  weight.  You  take  a bushel 
of  oats,  for  instance:  A bushel  of  oats  may  be  struck,  as  they  say, 
right  fiat  over  the  top,  and  in  some  localities  a bushel  of  struck  oaits 
would  not  weigh  more  than  16,  17,  or  18  pounds.  A bushel  of  struck 
oats  raised  in  a country  adapted  to  the  groAvth  of  oats  of  the  best 
quality  frequently  weighs  as  high  as  44  or  46  pounds,  and  commonly 
runs  as  high  as  40  and  42  pounds. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  whole  thing  grew  up  at  a time  when  they  could 
buy  capacity  measures,  but  could  not  buy  scales.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  that  will  come  out  of  this  is  the  educational  value 
of  being  able  to  come  in  contact  with  these  people,  which  is  more 
eff'ectiAn  than  any  law.  Most  of  this  has  been  done  by  asking  them 
to  come  to  us.  I think  the  GoAnrnment  should  do  its  part  in  going 
to  them.  They  Avill  meet  us  half  way.  There  is  no  doubt  about  thot 
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in  my  mind.  I wish  yon  could  see  the  number  of  cases  which  would 
be  included  in  this.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  undertaken. 
If  I were  to  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  I would  say  that  this  appropria- 
tion is  needed  in  order  that  we  may  educate  and  help  the  State  offi- 
cials in  all  of  these  matters  pertaining  to  the  use  of  correct  weights 
and  measures.  I append  below  a list  of  the  pounds  per  bushel  for 
various  commodities  in  the  different  States.  This  should  be  corrected 
at  the  earliest  opportunity : 


Commodities  for  ndiich  bushel  weights  have  been,  established  in  more  than  three 

litotes. 


1 

Alfalfa  seed. 

Apples  1. 

Apples,  dried. 

Apple  seeds. 

Barley.  | 

Beans. 

1 

S 

m 

Castor. 

Green  (unshelled). 

Green  or  string. 

Lima. 

Scarlet  runner  pole. 

Soy. 

White. 

1 

White  runner  pole. 

Windsor  (broad). 

2 50 

48 

60 

50 

24 

47 

60 

3 50 

24 

48 

60 

50 

48 

60 

Connecticut 

48 

25 

48 

60 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. . 

Florida 

3 48 

24 

48 

4 60 

4 48 

Georgia 

24 

47 

60 

Hawaii 

48 

Idaho 

60 

3 48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

Illinois 

60 

3 50 

24 

48 

46 

24 

60 

Indiana 

60 

48 

25 

48 

60 

60 

Iowa 

60 

48 

24 

48 

5 60 

4 50 

56 

56 

Kansas 

60 

50 

24 

48 

60 

46 

38 

Kentucky 

24 

47 

45 

60 

Louisiana 

32 

Maine 

60 

44 

25 

48 

24 

56 

50 

58 

50 

47 

Maryland 

60 

3 50 

28 

48 

5 60 

6 50 

Massachusetts 

48 

25 

48 

60 

24 

56 

50 

58 

50 

47 

Michigan 

48 

22 

48 

60 

46 

Minnesota 

60 

3 50 

28 

48 

60 

56 

50 

50 

47 

Mississippi 

26 

48 

46 

60 

Missouri 

48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

56 

Montana 

45 

48 

60 

Nebraska 

60 

3 48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

56 

56 

Nevada 

60 

3 48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

N ew  Hampshire . 

48 

25 

48 

58 

60 

New  Jersey 

50 

25 

48 

60 

New  Mexico 

60 

45 

24 

48 

60 

46 

New  York 

48 

25 

48 

60 

North  Carolina 

60 

3 48 

24 

40 

48 

7 60 

46 

30 

60 

North  Dakota 

50 

48 

60 

Ohio 

48 

”24 

48 

60 

Oklahoma.  . . . 

60 

48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

Oregon 

45 

28 

46 

Pennsylvania 

60 

45 

25 

47 

3 60 

i 46 

Rhode  Island 

48 

25 

40 

48 

60 

46 

South  Carolina  

3 50 

24 

40 

■ 48 

3 60 

46 

30 

South  Dakota 

60 

48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

50 

Tennessee 

3 50 

24 

40 

48 

3 60 

46 

30 

Texas  . 

45 

28 

48 

60 

Utah 

Vermont 

60 

48 

48 

60 

24 

Virginia ...  

60 

28 

48 

9 60 

46 

Washington 

3 45 

28 

48 

Weat  Virginia 

3 50 

24 

48 

8 60 

46 

Wisconsin 

60 

44 

25 

48 

60 

46 

56 

Wvominp 

1 

1 Not  defined. 

* Green  or  ripe. 
3 Green  apples. 
^ Shelled. 

5 Dried. 


6 Called  “Castor  beans  or  seed"  in  the  law. 

7 Dry. 

8 Dry  and  shelled. 

9 Navy  and  soja. 
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Commodities  for  irTiieli  bushel  iceif/hts  have  been  established  in  more  than  three 

St  a tes — Continued. 


VI 

O 

O 

Vj 

VI 

V 

3: 

i 

5 . 

V 'oc 

3c 

i 

Broom-corn  seed. 

o 

3: 

Vi 

"p 

Cherries. 

i \ 

1 

V. 

V 

s 

: 48 

1 

- 50 

14 

20 

48 

52 

40 

52 

48 

14 

20 

50 

3 20 
3 20 

20 
4 20 

14 

52 

56 

60 

60 

56 

60 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

22 

20 

20 

20 

20 

50 

52 

50 

48 

48 

56 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

48 

20 

20 

20 

Indiana  . . . 

Iowa.  

50 

30 

40 

Kansas 

22 

14 

56 

64 

Kentucky 

20 

Louisiana 

Maine 

60 

40 

20 

20 

20 

48 
48 
48 
48 
.50 
48 
52 
.52  • 
: 50 
' 50 
48 
48 
52 
48 
.50 
42 
50 
52 
42 
48 
48 
.50 
52 
.50 
42 

50 
50  1 
50 

Maryland 

14 

I-... 

Massachusetts 

60 

Michigan 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Minnesota 

1 50 

57 

45 

Mississippi 

20  , 
20 
20  i 
20 
20 
20 

Missouri 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

.50 

.50 

50 

Montana 

.50 

56 

56 

60 

60 

56 

Nebraska 

Neyada 

22 

22 

50 

20 

40 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  Mexico 

14  : 

..... 

20 

20 

20 

20 

80 

20 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

50 
60  . 
56 

48 

14 : 

44 
30 

45 
48 

.50 

60 

‘ 80 

22 

56 

64 

1 

50 

50 

I 

Oklahoma 

14 

20 

t 

Oregon 

1 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

•56 

50 

.50 

56 

50 

II  ' 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

50 

.50 

50 
50 
50 
50  i 
50 

100 

20 

20 

22 

20 

22 

22 

56 

64 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

48 

30 

48 

14 
14 : 
14  : 

42 

50 

42 

50  ; 

60 

50 

60 

80 

40 

56 

64 

Tennessee 

Texas 

50 

80 

56  1 

1 64 

Utah 

Vermont 

60 

48 

48 

42 

52 

.50 

.50 

50 

20 

Virginia 

14  ^ 

20 

Washington 

AVest  Virginia ' 

1 

14 

14 

20 

20 

57 

50 

.50 

20 

Wisconsin 

50  ; 

AVyoming 

. 1 

1 

. 

Not  detined. 


- Green  or  ripe. 


Commercially  dry. 


* WLeat  bran. 
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Commodities  for  which  bushel  weights  have  been  established  in  more  than  three 

States— Gonthmed. 


Federal  Statutes. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dela'yare 

Flori  la 

Georria 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa. 

Kansas 

Kentnokv 

Lo  hsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M^ssa'■>^usetts 

Mic’"!  ran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Misso  Ti 

Montana 

Nelrraska 

Ne/ada 

New  Hampshire 

New  .Tersev 

New  Me  'ico 

New  York 

N orth  Carolina. . . i 60 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvl  mnia u 50 

Rhode  Island 

So  ith  Carolina. . . 50 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 50 

Teyas 

Vermont 50 

VirTinia ] 57 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


60 


60 


50 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
7 60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
7 60 
60 
7 60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 


Coal. 

Coke. 

Corn,  including  Indian  corn  or  maize. 

Coal.i 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Mineral. 

Stone. 

Cracked. 

In  the  ear. 

In  the  ear,  husked. 

In  the  ear,  unlnisked. 

Popcorn  (in  ear). 

Popcorn  (shelled). 

Shelled. 

Sweet. 

56 

70 

75 

56 

70 

74 

56 

2 52 

SO 

70 

2 56 

80 

2 56 

2 56 

1 

70 

56 

80 

70 

56 

..  1 

1 2 56 

70 

. 1 .. 

56 

80 

40 

70 

70 

56 

56 

80 

40 

G) 

2 56 

56 

80 

40 

4 70 

1 75 

70 

56 

1 56 

50 

70 

70 

56 

3 76 

6 70 

56 

2 56 

50 

2 56 

80 

70 

56 

50 

2 56 

80 

70 

56 

70 

56 

48 

80 

72 

56 

80 

70 

56 

76 

70 

56 

80 

40 

70 

70 

56 

50 

70 

56 

50 

i 

2 56 

2 56 

80 

40 

70 

72 

70 

56 

56 

2 56 

80 

40 

70 

74 

8 70 

56 

80 

70 

56 

9 70 

80 

40 

68 

42 

56 

10  45 

so 

70 

72 

56 

2 56 

75 

76 

80 

40 

70' 

56 

80 

40 

70 

56 

80 

40 

70 

12  74 

8 70 

56 

80 

38 

70 

70 

56 

56 

50 

80 

40 

70 

12  74 

8 70 

56 

80 

70 

72 

. '..1 

56 

1 

70 

72 

2 56 

56 

80 

70 

56 

2 56 

80 

40 

13  68 

56 

2 56 

1 Not  deOned. 

2 Not  stated  whether  shelled  or  imshelled,  but  presumed  from  the  weight  sho\ra  to  be  shelled. 

3 Corn  in  the  ear,  70  pounds  until  Dec.  1 next  after  gro\\m;  68  pounds  thereafter. 

< Field  corn. 

5 “Stone  coal”;  the  term  includes  anthracite,  cannel,  bituminous,  ard  other  mined  coal. 

6 Corn  in  the  ear,  70  pounds  from  Noy.  1 to  May  1 following,  and  from  May  1 to  Nov.  1 following,  68  pounds. 

7 Red  and  white. 

8 Not  stated  whether  in  the  ear  or  not,  but  from  the  weight  shown  it  is  presumed  to  be  in  the  ear. 

9 Cannel  coal. 

10  Shelled. 

11  Hulled. 

12  Corn,  green,  with  shucks,  100  pounds  per  bushel. 

13  In  ear,  dry;  in  ear,  green,  72  pounds. 
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Commodities  for  which  Imsliel  iceiphts  have  heen  established  in  more  than  three 

States — Continued. 


Corn  meal 
(including 
Indian  meal). 

Cotton  seed. 

Cranberries. 

1 

Cucumbers. 

Currants. 

o 

s 

a 

Flaxseed  (linseed). 

W 

<D 

r> 

O 

O 

CO 

o> 

CL. 

c3 

o 

Grapes  (with  stems). 

Grapes  (without  stems). 

O 

a 

c 

o 

Corn  meal,  bolted. 

Corn  meal,  unbolted. 

Cotton  seed.i 

Sea  island  cottonseed. 

Upland  cotton  seed. 

56 

46 

48 

32 

48 

33t 

56 

50 

50 

44 

30 

55 

44 

48 

Florida 

48 

32 

44 

Geargia.- 

48 

48 

30 

56 

Idah ) 

48 

56 

Illin  is 

48 

48 

32 

33 

48 

40 

53 

40 

Indiana 

50 

33 

48 

55 

40 

Iowa 

48 

48 

40 

56 

40 

Kansas 

48 

40 

56 

48 

60 

Kentucky 

50 

56 

Maine 

50 

44 

30 

32 

40 

55 

Maryland 

48 

56 

Massachusetts 

50 

44 

30 

32 

55 

Michigan 

50 

40 

56 

Minnesota 

36 

48 

56 

Mississippi 

48 

44 

48 

32 

56 

Missouri . ..  . 

50 

33 

48 

56 

Montana 

50 

53 

Nebraska 

48 

56 

40 

Nevada 

48 

56 

New  Hampshire 

50 

32 

56 

New  Jersey 

55 

New  Mexico 

50 

32 

48 

53 

New  York 

50 

44 

30 

55 

North  Carolina 

30 

44 

48 

56 

48 

48 

60 

North  Dakota 

56 

Ohio 

48 

56 

48 

Oklahoma 

50 

32 

48 

56 

Pennsylvania 

50 

40 

50 

40 

56 

40 

48 

Rhode  Island 

50 

44 

30 

56 

South  Car^liaa 

50 

48 

3 30 

48 

56 

48 

48 

60 

South  Dakota 

50 

48 

40 

56 

40 

40 

Tennessee 

50 

48 

28 

48 

56 

48 

48 

60 

Texas 

32 

56 

Vermont 

50 

32 

48 

55 

Virginia 

48 

30 

56 

Washingt  n 

56 

West  Virginia 

48 

36 

4 50 

40 

56 

40 

W isconsin 

50 

44 

30 

35 

4 50 

56 

1 Nat  defined.  3 (Jetton  seed,  long  staple,  40  pounds  per  bushtJ. 

2 See  also  “Spelt  or  speltz.”  ^ Green. 
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Commodities  for  whieh  husheJ  ireiglits  have  been  estahlislied  in  more  than  three 

States — Continued. 


Hair,  plastering.  i 

Hair,  plastering 
(unwashed). 

Hair,  plastering 
(washed). 

w 

a 

S 

w 

Herds  grass. 

Hickory  nuts. 

j Hominy. 

Horseradish. 

Hungarian  grass 
seed. 

Kafir  corn. 

Kale. 

s 

3 

Lime,  unslacked. 

Malt. 

Millet. 

Millet,  .Tapanese 
barnyard. 

Federal  Statutes. 

234 

Arkansas 

50 

Colorado 

44 

80 

'’onnecticut 

45 

70 

50 

s 

44 

80 

Idaho 

8 

4 

44 

50 

56 

80 

32 

50 

8 

4 

44 

50 

50 

.56 

80 

38 

50 

35 

44 

45 

50 

56 

335 

50 

Iowa 

44 

^ 50 

50 

56 

80 

.50 

Kansas 

1 8 

4 

44 

50 

56 

80 

38 

3 50 

Kentucky 

8 

44 

50 

50 

Maine 

6 11 

44 

45 

48 

12 

70 

50 

35 

Maryland 

44 

45 

50 

80 

234 

1 50 

Massachusetts 

45 

12 

70 

35 

Mi^’hiyan 

44 

50 

70 

50 

Minnesota 

8 

4 

50 

50 

48 

80 

48 

Mississippi 

44 

50 

80 

38 

50 

Missouri 

44 

48 

38 

50 

Montana 

44 

50 

80 

30 

Nebraska 

8 

4 

44 

4 50 

56 

80 

32 

50 

Nevada 

48 

50 

56 

32 

50 

New  Hampshire . 

45 

70 

35 

New  Mexico 

44 

50 

56 

80 

.50 

New  York 

45 

70 

North  Carolina. . . 

8 

44 

8 50 

62 

50 

48 

50 

10 

9 40 

80 

50 

North  Dakota 

80 

50 

Ohio 

44 

50 

60 

50 

56 

70 

34 

50 

Oklahoma 

1 

44 

48 

56 

38 

50 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island .... 

8 

44 

45 

50 

60 

50 

50 

56 

80 

38 

50 

44 

50 

70 

38 

50 

South  Carolina  - . . 

8 

44 

50 

62  j 

50 

48 

30 

9 40 

80 

10  50 

South  Dakota 

44 

50 

50 

56 

80 

50 

Tennessee 

8 

44 

50 

62 

50 

48 

30 

9 40 

80 

10  50 

Texas 

44 

48 

50 

Vermont. 

45 

50 

56 

50 

Virg'inia 

8 

44 

48 

80 

38 

50 

West  Virginia. . . 

44 

50 

50 

70 

34 

50 

Wisconsin 

8 

44 

50 

48 

70 

80 

234 

50 

' Not  defined. 
3 Barley  malt. 
3 Rye  malt, 
i Hulled. 

3 Himgarian. 


« Well  dried  and  cleaned. 

7 German  and  American. 

3 Without  hulls. 

^ Slacked. 

10  German,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee, 
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Commodities  for  which  bushel  weights  have  been  established  in  more  than  three 

States — Continued. 


Oats. 

Onions. 

Orchard  grass  seed. 

Osage  orange  seed. 

Parsnips. 

Peaches. 

Peanuts  (or  “Ground 
peas”). 

Pears. 

Onions. 

Bottom  onion  sets. 

Top  onion  sets. 

Peaches. 

Dried. 

Dried  (peeled). 

Dried  (unpeele.d). 

32 

i 1 50 

1 50 

32 

38 

33 

32 

57 

14 

!'■  ■■ 

33 

32 

32 

57 

32 

52 

45 

33 

32 

5fi 

2 54 

24 

22 

55 

32 

57 

00 

33 

25 

32 

32 

57 



50 

48 

33 

Illinois  

32 

57 

32 

30 

14 

33 

50 

48 

33 

8 20 

58 

Tndia.nfl.  . 

32 

57 

' 14 

55 

1 48 

33 

50 

Iowa  

32 

52 

32 

28 

14 

32 

45 

48 

33 

22 

45 

Kansas  . 

32 

57 

48 

i 48 

33 

45 

Kfintnolrv  . . 

4 32 

57 

36 

14 

39 

24 

Louisiana  

32 

... 

j 

Afflinp  ^ 

32 

52 

14 

45 

48 

33 

3 20 

58 

Marvland 

32 

54 

14 

5 40 

22 

Massachusetts  . 

32 

52 

45 

48 

33 

3 20 

58 

Michigan 

32 

54 

14 

33 

28 

Minnesota  

32 

52 

32 

28 

14 

42 

48 

28 

22 

45 

Mississinpi 

32 

57 

op 

24 

Missouri 

32 

57 

28 

U 

36 

44 

48 

3.3 

48 

Montana 

32 

57 

50 

45 

Nebraska  

32 

57 

32 

28 

14 

50 

48 

33 

22 

45 

Nevada  . 

32 

57 

50 

48 

33 

New  Hampshire  

32 

52 

45 

48 

33 

3 20 

58 

New  Tersev  

32 

57 

6 50 

33 

33 

1 

New  Mexico 

32 

57 

32 

30 

14 

42 

48 

33 

! 22 

48 

New  York  

32 

57 

33 

North  Carolina 

32 

6 57 

32 

28 

14 

33 

50 

6 50 

25 

22 

6 56 

North  Dakota 

32 

52 

Ohio. . 

32 

55 

^ 28 

50 

48 

33 

Oklahoma 

32 

.'7 

28 

14 

36 

44 

48 

33 

22 

48 

Oregon 

32 

28 

45 

Penns  vlvania 

32 

50 

7 28 

14 

50 

48 

38 

33 

22 

50 

Rhode  Island  

32 

50 

50 

48 

33 

South  Carolina 

32 

6 56 

' 32 

28 

14 

33 

50 

6 50 

25 

23 

8 36 

South  Dakota 

32 

57 

32 

30 

14 

32 

42 

48 

33 

20 

Tennessee 

32 

6 56 

' 32 

28 

14 

33 

50 

6 50 

26 

23 

6 56 

Texas 

32 

57 

50 

28 

Vennont 

32 

52 

45 

48 

3 20 

58 

Virginia 

32 

57 

14 

50 

40 

32 

8 22 

Washington 

32 

28 

2 45 

West  Virginia 

32 

55 

14 

42 

48 

33 

Wisconsin 

32 

50 

7 32 

44 

48 

33 

48 

1 Green  or  ripe. 

2 Green. 

3 Roasted;  green,  22  pounds. 
< Shelled. 


5 Peaches,  peeled;  unpeeled,  32  pounds, 

6 Matured. 

7 Not  stated  whether  top  of  bottom  sets. 
« Virginia  peanuts. 
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Commodities  for  lohicii  Imshel  iveights  have  been  estahlishcd  in  more  than  three 

States — Continued. 


Peas. 

Plums. 

Potatoes  (Irish). 

Potatoes,  s veet. 

Quinces. 

Rapeseed. 

Raspberries. 

Red  top. 

Rice  corn. 

Rice,  rough  (or  unhulled). 

Rutabagas. 

Rye. 

Rye  meal. 

CD 

'6 

CD 

'3 

w 

1 

o 

(/i 

c3 

a 

P. 

m 

.2 

a 

Federal  Statutes . 
Alabama 

2 60 
60 

60 

3 50 

60 

60 

3 50 

56 

56 

55 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

60 

60 

50 

14 

56 

54 

56 

56 

Calif  rnia 

Coif  rado 

60 

60 

Connecticut 

60 

54 

45 

60 

50 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

60 

60 

60 

Florida 

40 

56 

55 

48 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

32 

56 

56 

56 

56 

55 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

12  56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 

Georgia 

60 

43 

Hawaii 

Idah) 

1 60 
5 60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 
50 
50 
50 
6 50 
55 

56 

"45 

45 

”56' 

I limis 

32 

48 

48 

48 

48 

50 

50 

50 

14 

14 

14 

50 

Indiana 

Iowa 

6 60 
60 
60 

50 

56 

48 

52 

eo 

50 

Kansas 

56 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1 

Maine 

60 
5 60 
860 
60 
8 60 
60 
60 
60 
1 60 
4 60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

10  60 
60 
60 
60 

28 

56 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

56 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

54 

60 

54 
58 

55 
54 

56 

48 

40 

14 

7 14 

44 

60 

50 

Maryiand 

50 

Massa  husetts 

Mi  “higan 

28 

56 

48 

44 

50 

5 28 

9 14 
9 14 

Min  nos  ta 

56 

50 

52 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

56 

60 

9 14 

50 

Montana 

Nebraska 

50 

56 

48 

50 

50 

54 

54 

50 

54 
56 
46 
50 

55 

48 

50 

14 

56 

56 

60 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

48 

50 

New  Mexico 

48 

50 

50 

New  York 

45 

44 

50 

North  Caroiina.. . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

30 

64 

11  48 

48 

14 

50 

Oklahoma 

56 

60 

50 

9 14 

50 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Is  and 

South  Caro.ina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

5 60 
60 

10  60 
60 
10  60 

56 

64 

54 

54 
50 
46 
50 

55 

48 

50 

48 

9 14 

45 

60 

50 

50 

60 

13  30 
50 
30 

64 

11  48 
48 
11  48 

48 

32 

48 

14 
14 
9 14 

50 

50 

64 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

60 

28 

48 

60  ! M 

48 

9 14 
9 40 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

Virginia 

60 

60 

60 

60 

56 

Washingt'^n.. 

West  Virginia 

Wis  consin 

10  60 
60 

50 

54 

50 

50 

9 14 
9 14 

56 

45 

56 

50 

Wvomin? 

1 

1 

1 Not  defined. 

2 Green  or  dried. 

3 Green  or  ripe. 

4 She  tied,  dried  peas. 

3 Dried. 

® S .veet  potatoes,  seed,  sorted,  1|  inches  diameter  and  under,  45  pounds. 

7 Red  top  grass  seed  (chaff);  fancy,  32  pounds. 

8 Smooth  peas. 

9 Red  top  seed. 

10  Dry. 

11  Matured. 

12  Seed. 

13  Not  stated  whether  shelled  or  unshelled. 
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Commodities  for  icliicli  bushel  tceiglits  have  been  established  in  more  than  three 

Sta  tes — Continued. 


Salt. 

Sand. 

Shorts. 

•© 

<s> 

i 

fc 

c 

m 

' '(S 

Cm 

CO 

o 

’<© 

m 

Spinach. 

Strawberries. 

Timothy  seed. 

Tomatoes.  1 

1 

Turnips. 

1 ^ 

1 

' =£ 

1 C 

; 

S 

' 6 

Walnuts.  ' 

Wheat. 

Salt. 

Coarse  sa’t. 

Fine  salt. 

Federal  Statutes 

60 

55 

60 

50 

50 

60 

57 

60 

California 

60 

Colorado 

80 

45 

i 

60 

Connecticut 

70 

50 

20 

45 

50 

60 

Delaware 

60 

District  of  Columl  ia... 

1 

Florida 

60 

56 

54 

60 

Georgia 

45 

55 

60 

Hawaii 

- 

60 

Idaho 

80 

50 

45 

56 

55 

60 

Illinris 

55 

50 

20 

50 

40 

12 

45 

56 

55 

1 50 

eo 

In  iana 

50 

50 

45 

eo 

55 

! 50 

60 

Iowa 

80 

130 

20 

-2  50 

40 

45 

50 

55 

! 3.50 

60 

Kansas ' 

80 

50 

40 

30 

45 

56 

55 

1 1 50 

60 

KentrcFy 

50 

55 

45 

! 

60 

eo 

Lo  i iana 

1 

1 

60 

Maine 

5 70 

6 60 

50 

j , 

12 

40 

45 

56 

I 50 

60 

Maryland 

70 

56 

50 

j 

45 

60 

60 

1 

i 

60 

Alassachusftts. 

70 

70 

20 

I 

12 

45 

56 

55  ; 

60 

ilicligan.fc 

^ 56 

45 

58  1 



60 

Minnesota 

57 

40 

45 

50 

55 

50 

60 

Ali  'U'ssippi 

50 

i 

42 

1 

45 

55  i 

60 

Mi 'SOU  I i 

50 

42 

1 

45 

45 

842 

60 

ilontana 

50 

1 ^ 

45 

50  1 

60 

Nebrasba. . . 

80 

...1 

20  1 

50 

48  ! 

i 

45 

56 

55  i 

3 50 

eo 

Nevada 

80 

50 

45 

56 

56  ! 

60 

New  Hampshire 

70  1 

! 50 

20  ' 

45 

56 

55 

60 

New  Jersev. 

45 

60 

New  Aleyi'co 

130  1 

50 

1 

45 

50 

56 

60 

New  Yorb 

70  ! 

56 

20  i 

i 

45 

1 

60 

North  Carolina 

50 

i 

50 

10 

48  1 

45 

56 

50 

3 50 

60 

North  Dabota. .. 

80 

i 

..  1 

40 

45 

60 

60 

Ohio 

1 

50 

45 

56 

60 

2 50 

60 

01  lahoma 

80 

1 

1 

..  1 

50 

1 

i 

45 

45 

842 

60 

Oregon 

1 

i 

1 

60 

Pennsylvania 

10  62 

85 

100  1 

20  ! 

50 

40  ; 

48  i 

45 

60 

60 

8 50 

60 

Rhode  I'lan  1 .. 

70  i 

50 

20 

1 

45 

56 

50 

60 

South  Carolina 

50 

1 

. I 

. 1 

50 

30 

48  i 

45 

56  1 

50 

50 

60 

South  Dabota 

80 

130 

50 

'46' 

32 

45 1 

50 

55 

50 

60 

Tennessee 

50 

1 

1 

50 

30 

48  ! 

45 

56 

50 

50 

60 

Texas 

50 

1 

45 

55 

55 

60 

Utah 

Vermont 

70  1 

56 

- ..  i 

12 

45 

56 

60 

60 

Virginia 

50 

. 1 

45 

60 

55 

60 

Washington 

1 

1 

60 

West  Virejnia 

70  . 

50 

! 

57 

45 

56 

60 

Wi'comin 

70  i 

50 

i 

20  ! 

45 

56 

42 

60 

Wyoming 

• . 1 

i 

1 

1 See  elso  “Emmer.”  Spring  emmer  ha?  frecinentlv  been  erroneously  called  speltz,  this  naiue  being  a 
missp^'lling  of  spelt,  which  is  a r’i'^tinct  crop.  The  differences  between  spelt  and  emmer  are  pointed  out 
in  E.  S.  Dept.  \er.  Farmers’  Bulletin  466. 

2 Sor?hum  saccharatum  seed. 

3 Hi  lied. 

1 PlacV. 

5 Tnrb’s  Bland  salt  or  other  grades  of  coarse  salt. 

2 1 i 'erpool  salt  or  other  grades  of  fine  salt. 

2 A^icti'-an  salt. 

8 F ommon. 

2 Domestic. 

18  Ground.. 
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Bushel  ivcights  {found  in  the  preceding  page.s),  loith  corresponding  proportional 
weights  for  various  subdivisions  of  the  husheJ. 


Bushel  weight  in  pounds. 

One-half 

bushel. 

One  peck. 

One-half 

peck. 

One-quarter 

peck. 

One  quart. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Lbs. 

1 

1 Ozs. 

4 

2 

1 

8 

2 

8 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

4 

10 

11 

5 

8 

2 

12 

1 

6 

11 

5.  5 

12 

6 

3 

1 

8 

12 

6 

14 

3 

8 

1 

12 

14 

7 

20 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

4 

10 

22 

11 

5 

8 

2 

12 

1 

6 

11 

23 

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

1 

7 

11.5 

24 

12 

6 

3 

1 

8 

12 

25 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

9 

12.  5 

26 

13 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

10 

13 

28 

14 

7 

3 

8 

1 

12 

14 

30 

7 

8 

3 

12 

1 

14 

15 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

1 

33 

16 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

.5 

34 

17 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

35 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1.5 

36 7 

18 

9 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

2 

38 

19 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

1 

3 

39 

19 

8 

9 

12 

4 

14 

2 

7 

1 

3.5 

40 

20 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

4 

42 

21 

10 

8 

5 

4 

2 

10 

1 

5 

43 

21 

8 

10 

12 

5 

6 

2 

11 

1 

5.5 

44 

22 

11 

5 

8 

2 

12 

1 

6 

45 

22 

8 

11 

4 

5 

10 

2 

13 

1 

6.5 

46 

23 

11 

8 

5 

12 

2 

14 

1 

7 

47 

23 

8 

11 

12 

5 

14 

2 

15 

1 

7.5 

48 

24 

12 

6 

3 

1 

1 8 

50 

25 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

52 

26 

13 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

10 

54 

27 

13 

8 

6 

12 

3 

6 

1 

11 

55 

27 

8 

13 

12 

6 

14 

3 

7 

1 

11.5 

56 

28 

14 

7 

3 

8 

1 

12 

57 

28 

8 

14 

4 

2 

3 

9 

1 

12.5 

58 

29 

14 

8 

7 

4 

3 

10 

1 

13 

60 

30 

15 

7 

8 

3 

12 

1 

14 

62 , 

31 

15 

8 

7 

12 

3 

14 

1 

15 

64 

32 

16 

8 

4 

2 

68 

34 

17 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

70 

35 

17 

8 

8 

12 

4 

6 

2 

3 

72 

36 

18 

9 

4 

8 

2 

4 

74 

37 

18 

8 

9 

4 

4 

10 

2 

5 

75 

37 

8 

18 

12 

9 

6 

4 

11 

2 

5.5 

76 

38 

19 

9 

8 

4 

12 

2 

6 

80 

40 

20 

10 

5 

2 

8 

85 

42 

8 

21 

4 

10 

10 

5 

5 

2 

10.5 

100 

50 

25 

12 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

130 

65 

32 

8 

16 

4 

8 

2 

4 

1 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1918. 


NATURALIZATION  SERVICE. 

(See  p.  1670.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  RAYMOND  F.  CRIST,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER. 

' Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  Naturalization  Service  you  are 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  next  year  of  $350,000  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  CITIZENSHIP  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  APPLICANTS. 

(See  p.  2207.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  also  asking  for  some  additional  legislation 
authorizing  the  use  of  this  amount  or  so  much  as  you  wish  for  the 
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purpose  of  “ promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  of  ap- 
plicants for  naturalization,  including  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ” ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  which  is  an  amend- 
ment of  the  statute  relative  to  naturalization,  I find  that  you  already 
have  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Crist.  Well,  it  is  not  just  for  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place, 
the  estimate  here,  the  new  portion  of  the  estimate,  says : 

For  promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  of  applicants  for  natu- 
ralization, including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  attendance 
at  educational  and  citizenship  convention  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  members  of  its  field  force,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incidental  thereto. 

That  is  substantially  the  same  language,  I think,  that  was  in  the 
estimate  of  the  year  before.  It  was  not  included  when  the  appro- 
priation was  passed  and  vuas  resubmitted  this  year. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Did  the  estimate  of  the  year  before  have  the  lan- 
guage “ for  promoting  instruction  and  training  in  citizenship  of 
applicants  for  naturalization”  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I think  it  had  practically  the  same  language. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  it  did,  and  that  was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Crist.  I know  the  idea  was  there  and  substantially  the  same 
language,  as  I recall. 

FEES  FROM  CLERKS  OF  COURTS  FOR  USE  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  the  fees  from  naturalization  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  fees  have  amounted  for  10  years  on  an  average  of 
$65,000  a year  more  than  the  appropriations  made  each  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  the  right  to  use  those  fees? 

Mr.  Crist.  At  the  present  time,  under  this  new  law. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  So  you  have  that  amount  in  addition  to  the  $400,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  The  right  to  use  the  fees  is  limited  only  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation.  It  is  not  of 
any  value  for  the  employment  of  services. 

]\Ir.  Byrnes.  It  says  “ including  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.” 

Mr.  Crist.  The  fees  are  not  held  to  be  applicable.  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  never  had  any  idea  of.  I think  it  is  all  for  printing 
and  binding. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  law : 
^‘Authority  is  hereb}^  given  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  printing 
and  binding  appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  upon  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  the  naturalization  fees 
deposited  in  the  Treasuiy  through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for 
the  cost  of  publishing  the  citizenship  textbook  prepared  and  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  those  candidates  for 
citizenship  only  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools,  such 
reimbursement  to  be  made  upon  statements  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Naturalization  of  books  actually  delivered  to  such  student  candidates 
for  citizenship  ” 

Mr.  Crist  (interposing).  That  authorizes  the  use  of  fees  only  for- 
printing  and  binding. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  “And  a monthly  naturalization  bulletin.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “And  in  this  duty  to  secure  the  aid  of  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  official  State  and  National  organizations,  including 
those  concerned  with  vocational  education  and  including  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia.” 

Mr.  Crist.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  that  unless  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation made  specifically  by  Congress  for  personal  services  the 
comptroller  has  repeatedly  held  that  personal  services  could  not  be 
employed.  That  was  the  ruling  made  early  in  the  histor}^  of  our 
service.  In  1907,  when  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1906,  section  13, 
was  permitted  by  clerks  of  the  courts  to  be  used,  that  provision  said 
that  when  a clerk  of  a court  collects  in  excess  of  $6,000  of  naturali- 
zation fees  he  may  be  allowed  additional  clerical  hire.  There  was 
no  appropriation  specificall}^  made  for  that,  and  when  these  applica- 
tions came  in  we  said  they  were  not  entitled  to  it.  It  was  sent 
to  the  comptroller,  and  he  sustained  our  ruling.  The  language  of 
that  act  would  not  give  the  right  to  employ,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  elsewhere,  unless  Congress  made  a specific  appropriation  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  $400,000  appropriation  does  carry  it  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
entire  section,  and  therefore  the  fees  are  only  intended  for  public 
printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  wrote  the  ninth  paragraph — was  not  that 
written  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Crist.  A portion  of  it  was.  It  originated  in  this  way : Senator 
Stone  sent  for  me  about  a year  or  more  ago  and  said  he  had  been 
getting  requests  from  superintendents  of  schools  in  Missouri 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  We  all  did. 

Mr.  Crist.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  all  got  requests  from  superintendents  of  schools.. 

Mr.  Crist.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Senator  Stone  said, 
“ If  you  will  draft  a measure  I will  introduce  it  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  and  if  they 
report  it  out  of  the  committee  I will  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  ” — 
I forget  the  appropriation  bill.  “ Well,”  I said,  “ all  right,”  and  I 
drafted  what  is  substantially  that.  I do  not  recall  the  bill,  but  it 
was  to  go  into  an  appropriation  measure  and  was  intended  to  be 
drawn  so  that  it  would  fit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  ninth  paragraph  is  essentially  the  measure 
which  you  suggested? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  all  of  its  details? 

Mr.  Crist.  Substantially,  it  is,  and  substantially  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; but  when  it  was  put  in  this  measure  it  was  necessary  to  make 
the  wording  a little  different.  Some  things  have  been  added  to  it 
since  then.  For  instance,  the  authority  to  cooperate  with  those  con- 
cerned in  vocational  education  and  State  organizations.  The  State 
organizations  referred  to  there  are  the  State  councils  of  defense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  your  intention  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  naturalization  fees  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Solely  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Crist.  For  the  printing  of  the  citizenship  textbook,  and  for 
that  only. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  your  idea  in  getting  at  it  in  that  round- 
about way  rather  than  making  an  appropriation  for  printing  the 
textbook?"  Why  take  those  fees  to  reimburse  a printing  item  for  a 
special  purpose — because  that  was  an  easy  way  to  get  money  out 
of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  seemed  to  be  the  practical  way.  The  printing  and 
binding  is  for  general  purposes.  This  was  for  special  purposes,  in- 
asmuch as  the  naturalization  fees  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  in 
excess  of  the  total  cost  of  administering  the  law.  Congress,  in  its 
Immigration  Committees  of  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  entire  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  this  new  law,  has  provided  for  reimbiirsing 
the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  for  the  cost  of  this  printing 
from  these  fees. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  estimate  of  $350,000,  when  was  that  prepared 
with  reference  to  the  passage  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Crist.  It  was  prepared  last  July,  while  the  act  was  prepared, 
in  the  form  it  finally  passed,  about  the  early  part  of  this  calendar 
year. 

NATURALIZING  FOREIGNERS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  act,  to  which  I have  heretofore  referred,  ap- 
proved May  9,  1918,  gave  you  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subdivision  11. 
How  do  you  propose  to  spend  that  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  In  the  first  place,  may  I say  that  the  appropriation  is 
not  solely  for  subdivision  11;  but  it  is  for  the  entire  section,  which 
is  made  up  of  seven  subdivisions,  of  which  the  eleventh  subdivision  is 
but  one.  Yow,  we  propose  to  spend  it  for  the  employment  of  ex- 
aminers in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  for  what  clerks  are  neces- 
sary. It  is  our  intention  to  employ  examiners  to  go  to  the  canton- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  to  the  courts  nearest  the 
cantonments  for  the  purpose  of  naturalizing  about  123,000  foreigners 
in  the  American  Army.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General,  and  the  report  he  made — I do  not  know  the  date 
of  it,  but  I have  two  pages  from  that  report.  Table  27,  page  55 — 
shows  that  there  were  76,515  aliens  who  were  certified  for  service  in 
the  first-draft  army.  Those  aliens  are  foreigners  who  have  never 
taken  out  their  first  papers.  They  were  entitled  to  claim  alienage,  or 
exemption  on  account  of  alienage,  but  they  did  not  do  so,  and  they 
are  in  the  Army.  In  addition  to  that.  Table  31  of  the  report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  shows  that  there  were  16.732  declarants 
in  the  camps’  strenglh,  who  were  certified  for  military  service. 
Those  two  tables  show  123,277  in  the  first-draft  army.  That  means 
that  we  are  now  in  a position  to  naturalize  them  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Flow  many  examiners  do  you  expect  to  employ  for 
that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  I can  not  tell  you  positively,  because  this  is  new  to  us. 
It  has  been  thrown  upon  us,  and  it  means  a tremendous  undertaking. 
It  means  that  there  will  be  more  to  be  naturalized  in  this  first  draft 
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Army  than  have  over  boon  naturalized  before  in  a whole  tiscal  }’ear. 
Then,  on  the  heels  of  the  first  draft  Army  comes  the  second  draft, 
and  I understand  that  there  is  a larger  number  in  that  than  in  the 
first.  Therefore,  I do  not  know  ])ositively  about  that.  We  have  been 
studying  it  over  to  see  how  we  could  do  it.  We  did  that  as  soon  as 
Ave  came  to  a realization  tliat  this  hnv  might  pass.  It  Avas  prob- 
lematical, and  Ave  did  not  knoAv  Avhether  it  Avould  pass  or  not,  or 
when  it  Avould  ])ass.  We  are  doing  everything  Ave  can  to  feel  out  the 
situation  and  see  Avhat  is  needed.  WT  are  detailing  or  getting  ready 
to  detail  if  possible,  six,  or,  at  the  most,  seven  examiners.  I do  not 
see  hoAV  Ave  can  get  more  than  six  or  seven  of  our  regular  examiners 
to  leaA’e  their  posts  all  OA^er  the  country.  I think  Ave  liaA’e  gone  as 
far  as  we  can  in  that  direction.  Noav,  avc  propose  to  appoint  men 
Avho  are  qualified  in  hiAv  and  Avho  are  typcAvriter  operators  Avherever 
Ave  can  get  them  to  assist  those  men,  assigning  tAvo  or  three,  prob- 
ably, to  each  one  of  those  examiners.  They  haA^e  got  to  Avork  as 
rapidl}^  as  they  can  at  one  post  and  then  go  to  some  other,  endeavor- 
ing in  that  Avay  to  cover  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  32  Army 
cantonments.  In  addition  to  that,  I should  say  that  there  are  50  or 
60  other  Army  posts  where  there  are,  according  to  the  reports  we 
receive,  any  number  of  foreigners  located,  ranging  in  number  from 
12  to  150,  or  more.  In  the  big  camps  there  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  30,000  or  more  soldiers.  In  those  large  camps  Ave  have,  or  are 
supposed  to  liaA^e,  about  3,000  foreign  soldiers.  In  other  Avords, 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  first  draft  Army  appears  to  be  composed  of 
foreign-born  soldiers.  The  laAv  previously  discriminated  against  the 
American  soldier  who  Avas  not  a citizen  and  prevented  him  from 
being  naturalized.  Unless  he  is  a citizen,  no  matter  hoAv  valiantly 
he  may  fight,  he  can  never  become  an  officer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  used  any  of  your  present  examiners  in  this 
Avork,  Avould  you  be  able  to  reduce  the  estimate  you  submitted? 

Mr.  Crist.  No,  sir;  I do  not  knoAv  how  it  Avould  be  possible.  Do 
you  mean  this  original  estimate?  ^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A^es;  to  the  extent  that  you  assigned  them  to  this 
work. 

Mr.  Crist.  The  assignments  will  only  be  temporary  and  it  Avill  be 
a makeshift.  These  examiners  are  all  needed  at  their  regular  posts. 
If  we  are  able  in  any  way  to  defer  naturalization  in  the  large  cen- 
ters, it  Avill  mean  the  throwing  back  of  foreigners  Avho  come  for- 
Avard  in  cities  like  New  A^ork  and  Buffalo  in  constant  and  unending 
numbers. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  The  act  which  has  been  referred  to,  amending  sec- 
tion 4 of  the  act  to  establish  a Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Natiipl- 
ization,  by  adding  seven  new  subdivisions  thereto  prescribes  a variety 
of  new  duties  and  responsibilities  to  be  borne  by  your  bureau  in  the 
matter  of  naturalization,  and  makes  an  appropriation  of  $400,000  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  the 
provisions  of  section  4 of  the  naturalization  act. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  AIondell.  Noav,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  those  neAV  duties  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  Avhether  the  $400,000  Avill  cover  all  of  the  expenditures  under 
that  act  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 
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Mr.  Crist.  Well,  we  think  it  will  cover  it.  We  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  within  that,  and  if  we  can  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  show  a saving,  and  we  will  do  all  that  we 
can  in  that  respect,  we  will  take  a pride  in  doing  it.  The  matter, 
as  I have  said,  lias  so  many  ramifications  to  it  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell. 

ixstrlction  in  citizenship  responsibilities  of  applicants. 

(See  p.  2202.) 

]\Ir.  Mondell.  That  appropriation  authorized  you,  among  other 
things,  to  make  expenditures  for  promoting  instruction  and  training 
in  citizenship  responsibilities  of  applicants  for  naturalization? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  practically  the  authority  that  you  desire  as 
an  addition  to  the  item  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  or  in  the  item  regu- 
larly submitted  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  section  I of  the  naturalization  act, 
as  amended,  and  carrying  this  $400,000  appropriation,  gives  you  all 
of  the  authority  which  the  new  language  you  ask  for  in  this  estimate 
would  have  given  you? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  true,  and  assuming  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  $400,000  is  sufficient  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  part  of  the  regular  estimate  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  is  there,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  have  the  new  language  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yo,  sir ; there  is  no  reason  wlw  we  should  have  the  new 
language,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  all  of  the 
increase  by  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  is  about  what 
would  be  needed  on  this  portion  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much? 

Mr.  Crist.  I think  it  would  take  the  equivalent  of  five  or  six 
examiners  to  do  this  particular  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  say  $15,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  I said  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  I do  not  know 
what  the  traveling  expenses  would  be  or  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  this  regular  estimate  should  be  reduced  at 
least  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  Not  the  regular  estimate,  but  the  increased  portion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  estimate  submitted  in  the  form  of  a regular 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Crist.  What  I meant  was  this 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  I am  speaking  of  it  as  the  regular 
estimate,  distinguishing  it  from  this  amount  carried  in  the  bill. 
Your  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  $350,000. 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon dell.  I am  asking  you  how  much  that  estimate  can  be 
reduced  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  activities  which  you  included 
in  that  estimate  under  the  new  language  are  to  be  taken  care  of  out 
of  the  $400,000? 
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Mr.  Crist.  The  estimate  asked  for  is  $350,000,  and  by  eliminating 
the  provision  in  the  second  italics  in  the  estimates  I think  the  appro- 
priation would  satisfy  the  other  requirements  if  it  were  $340,000.  It 
might  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  $335,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  is  still  on  the  theory  that  you  are  to 
increase  the  estimate  by  $30,000,  because  you  had  a deficiency  item  of 
$30,000? 

Mr.  Crist.  Yes,  sir.  That  $30,000  can  come  out  if  the  $30,000  is 
not  continued  next  year.  I am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  state  that 
that  $30,000  will  not  be  needed  if  the  other  $30,000  is  not  continued, 
and  an  increase  of  $30,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  in- 
crease of  work  under  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  estimate 
was  made  up. 


Saturday,  January  12,  1918. 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CHESTEE  HAEDING,  COEPS  OF  ENGINEEES, 
UNITED  STATES  AEMY,  GOVEENOE. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  before  taking  up  your  estimates  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  you  make,  as 
has  been  the  practice  heretofore,  a general  statement  touching  the 
canal  and  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year.  Those  sum- 
maries from  year  to  year  constitute  a very  interesting  record  of  the 
canal. 

Col.  Harding.  I shall  begin  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  east  breakwater  was  completed.  There 
were  10,055  concrete  blocks  deposited  on  the  breakwater  as  armor. 
The  concrete  blocks  were  used  iDecause  the  expense  of  quarrying  the 
heavy  stone  required  for  armor,  without  any  use  for  the  run  of  the 
quarry,  made  the  expense  of  providing  the  natural  rock  too  heavy, 
and  we  found  that  it  was  more  economical  to  manufacture  concrete 
blocks.  We  could  also  manufacture  them  of  uniform  weight,  and 
concrete  blocks  were  adopted  as  the  finishing  part  of  the  armor  of 
the  breakwater. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  size  of  those  armor  blocks  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  weight  of  the  largest  was  25  tons;  some  were 
20  tons  and  some  were  10  tons.  The  smaller  blocks  were  used  to  fill 
in  the  spaces  that  were  left  when  the  larger  blocks  were  deposited, 
so  as  to  make  a uniform  slope.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  done  on 
the  breakwater  during  the  year  was  $367,946.69,  for  the  sea  slope. 
For  the  harbor  slope  46,350  cubic  yards  of  material  were  deposited 
at  a cost  of  $946.08.  The  concrete  blocks  totaled  196,460  cubic  yards, 
at  a cost  of  $3.9813  per  cubic  yard.  The  breakwater  was  completed 
on  November  30,  1916,  at  a total  cost  of  $3,797,560.65.  The  west 
breakwater  had  been  completed  about  two  years  before.  After  their 
completion  we  had  two  storms,  called  “ northers,”  in  one  spring,  one 
in  February  and  one  in  April.  That  was  the  first  real  test  of  the 
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stability  of  that  breakwater.  They  were  both  violent  storms,  but  no 
material  damage  was  done  to  the  breakwater.  A few  of  the  armor 
blocks  were  displaced  by  the  storm.  As  there  was  no  material  dam- 
age, no  repairs  were  made  until  the  latter  end  of  the  work  on  the  east 
breakwater,  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  deposit  some  concrete 
blocks  and  fill  in  the  gaps  on  the  west  breakwater.  The  gaps  did  not 
extend  below  the  water  surface,  but  they  were  simply  depressions  on 
the  east  side,  caused  by  the  displacement  of  the  blocks.  So  that  in 
the  fall  of  1916  we  deposited  812  concrete  blocks,  containing  9,667 
cubic  yards,  on  the  sea  slope  of  the  west  breakwater,  at  a unit  cost  of 
$4.2758  per  cubic  yard.  The  principal  work  done  in  Cristobal 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Just  a moment,  before  you  leave  the 
matter  of  the  breakwater : Both  breakwaters,  as  I understand  it,  are 
practically  completed  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are  entirely  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  complete  cost  of  both  is  what? 

Col.  Harding.  I have  not  the  information  as  to  the  complete  cost 
of  the  west  breakwater.  That  was  completed  about  two  years  ago. 
That  information  has  been  before  the  committee  heretofore,  so  I 
have  no  notes  on  that  subject.  It  is  a completed  project. 

(Note. — The  cost  of  the  west  breakwater  was  $3,492,781.27.) 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  any  work  that  you  did  on  the  west  break- 
water was  in  the  way  of  maintenance? 

Col.  Harding.  Entirely  in  the  way  of  maintenance ; yes,  sir. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  construction  of  the  addional  Pier  No. 
6 at  Cristobal.  Its  foundation  was  entirely  similar  in  design  and 
construction  to  the  foundation  of  Pier  7 and  Pier  8.  The  concrete 
cylinders  were  manufactured  as  before  by  driving  steel  caissons  down 
until  they  reached  rock,  in  some  cases  extending  to  a depth  of  110 
feet.  The  cylinders  were  excavated  by  digging  buckets  handled  by 
steam  cranes,  and  the  empty  cylinders  were  filled  with  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  by  mechanical  excavation  to  get 
out  all  of  the  material  inside  of  those  caissons? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  diameter  of  them? 

Cob  Harding.  The  diameter  is  6 feet.  On  these  caissons,  or  solid 
concrete  cylinders  as  completed,  rests  the  fioor  system  of  the  dock. 
I call  attention  in  this  connection  to  a deficiency  estimate  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  Pier  No.  6,  and  perhaps  I had  better  defer 
the  detailed  description  of  that  work  until  we  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  deficiency  item,  but  I can  give  it  to  you  now,  if  you 
prefer. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  take  up  the  details  of  it  later  on.  Sup- 
pose you  just  continue  your  general  statement  now. 

Col.  Harding.  It  became  apparent  a little  less  than  a year  ago  that 
on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  materials,  of  steel  particularly, 
the  orginal  design  for  the  fioor  sj^stem  of  Pier  No.  6,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  identical  with  that  of  Pier  No.  7,  could  not  be  carried 
out.  Therefore,  we  made  an  alternative  design  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  steel  and  promoting  economy,  making  the  structure  of  the 
floor  system  of  reinforced  concrete  design  instead  of  steel,  as  was 
used  in  the  other  case.  In  spite  of  the  economies  effected  in  that 
way  and  in  certain  others  in  the  methods  of  construction,  etc.,  we 
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find  that  we  have  only  suflicient  money  to  complete  the  structure 
without  any  shed  or  cover  to  it,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  structure, 
including  the  floor  system,  is  about  80  per  cent  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  just  as  strong  a pier? 

Col.  HxiRDTNo.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  designed  for  the  same  unit  load  on 
the  floor  as  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way.  have  you  noticed  any  settlement  at  all 
of  the  older  piers  ? 

Col.  Harding.  None  whatever. 

The  Chair:man.  1 on  have  no  reason,  then,  to  anticipate  any  settle- 
ment ? 

Col.  Harding.  None  at  all,  because  these  cylinders  extend  doAvn  to 
rock.  The}^  extend  clear  down  to  rock  foundation. 

The  Chairiman.  There  used  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a rock 
foundation  at  Panama  was  the  same  as  a rock  foundation  anywhere 
else. 

Col.  Harding.  That  doubt  has  been  removed  by  experience. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  the  intervals  between  the  concrete  cylin- 
ders ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  have  a 45-foot  span  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  pier  and  26  feet  crosswise  the  pier. 

On  the  sea-level  portion  of  the  canal,  from  Limon  Bay  to  Gatun,. 
but  a small  amount  of  maintenance  dredging  was  done  during  the 
year.  The  anticipated  difficulty  of  the  silting  up  of  the  channel  on 
account  of  the  erosion  of  the  shore  of  Limon  Bay  during  the  dry 
season  has  not  materialized  and  has  been  prevented  by  the  promotion 
of  the  growth  of  the  shore  by  means  of  dykes.  Therefore,  the  amount 
of  dredging  has  been  small,  amounting  to  68,000  yards  at  a unit  cost 
of  13.34  cents. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Cristobal  coaling  sta- 
tion, there  were  excavated  191,000  cubic  yards  of  material  by  dredges 
at  a unit  cost  of  44.57  cents  per  cubic  yard.  No  work  was  done  except 
ordinary  maintenance  work  at  Gatun  Locks,  the  maintenance  con- 
sisting in  the  constant  lubrication  of  the  machinery,  the  painting  of 
the  gates,  the  removal,  cleaning,  and  painting  of  the  submerged 
valves,  and  in  the  ordinary  maintenance  work.  On  the  Gatun  Dam 
there  had  accumulated  on  the  east  wing  of  the  dam,  between  tho 
locks  and  the  spillway,  a slight  settlement  due  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  hydraulic  fill,  which  settlement  was  filled  in  by  the  deposits 
of  material  obtained  by  the  excavation  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Gatun.  There  were  placed  on  the  dam  in  this 
section  15,000  cubic  yards  of  earth. 

The  Chairmax".  On  what  area  ? 

Col.  Harding.  For  the  length  of  about  200  feet  immediately  west 
of  the  Gatun  Locks.  The  result  is  that  the  section  of  the  dam  at  that 
place  is  restored  to  the  original  dimensions. 

During  the  year  buildings  were  constructed  at  Cristobal  as  fol- 
lows: A general  storehouse,  at  a cost  of  $44,453.82;  a concrete  res- 
taurant, at  a cost  of  $78,840.19 

The  Chairman".  Is  that  restaurant  being  run  by  the  Government? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  buildings  are  as  follows:  One 
4-family  set  of  quarters,  constructed  of  concrete  at  Colon  Hospital, 
$26,153.60,  and  twenty-five  1-family  quarters,  frame  construction,  at 
New  Cristobal,  New  Cristobal  being  a settlement  to  the  east  of  the 
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radio  station  at  Colon.  The  old  town  of  Cristobal  has  practically 
been  eliminated  as  a residence  section  on  account  of  the  docks,  store- 
houses, cold-storage  plants,  and  other  structures  which  have  trans- 
formed it  into  a business  locality  rather  than  a residence  section,  so 
that  the  old  village  at  Cristobal'lias  been  in  large  part  removed  and 
reconstructed  at  this  point  east  of  the  radio  station  at  Colon.  The 
twenty-five  1-family  quarters,  of  frame  construction,  were  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  $63,003.50.  Then,  there  were  nineteen  1-family^ 
sets  of  frame  quarters  constructed  at  Xew  Cristobal  at  a cost  of 
$120,980.72:  three  12-family  frame  quarters  for  kdver  employees  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  at  a cost  of  $18,632.r2:  and  one  school 
building  of  concrete  construction  at  Cristobal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Xcav 
Cristobal,  costing  $98,1:01.01.  Those  buildings  are  all.  completed  and 
occupied.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  now  under  construction 
eight  1-family  frame  houses  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $65,000.  and  a 
nurses'  home  at  Colon  Hospital,  estimated  to  cost  $37,000. 

Mr.  iMovDELL.  Is  that  to  be  a permanent  nurses’  liome  ? 

Col.  Haeding.  Permanent. 

Mr.  MoAmELL.  To  be  constructed  of  concrete? 

Col.  Haedivg.  Yes,  sir.  Sanitary  fills  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Hope,  vliich  had  been  a center  of  malaria  infection,  con- 
sisting of  701,000  cubic  yards,  at  a unit  cost  of  17.09  cents. 

The  CiiAiEMAAL  Were  the  fills  made  Avith  soil  from  any  excava- 
tions. or  was  this  soil  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  fills  ? 

Col.  Hardixg.  The  soil  was  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  fills  and 
was  excavated  and  deposited  by  pipe-line  dredges.  It  aauis  the  least 
expensiA’e  Avay  of  making  the  fills,  and  the  material  aauis  excellent  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  coral  sand.  Avhich  drains  very  rapidly  and  makes 
a A^ery  excellent  sanitary  fill. 

In  connection  Avith  the  construction  of  this  ncAv  toAA  ii  site  at  Cris- 
tobal, certain  municipal  improA^ements  Avere  necessary,  and  theA^  Avere 
made  as  follows:  There  was  a fill  of  2-13,958  cubic  yards  at  a cost  of 
$79,530.21:  construction  of  roads.  $32,183.96:  extension  of  Avater- 
Avorks  system,  $9,451.52 ; extension  of  seAA^er  system.  $60,180.95,  and 
AA^alks,  $7,194.21. 

The  construction  Avork  on  the  extension  of  the  hydroelectric  plant 
at  Gatlin  began  just  about  a year  ago.  The  first  Avork  done  Avas  ex- 
caA'ating  for  additional  penstocks,  and  the  additions  to  the  penstocks 
are  complete,  except  for  the  back  fill  OA^er  them.  The  building  is 
about  70  per  cent  completed,  two  of  the  head  gates  are  installed,  and 
the  power  transformers,  exciter  sets,  and  other  accessories  haA^e 
arriA^ed  upon  the  Isthmus  and  are  ready  for  emplacement.  SeA^eral 
other  minor  accessories  remain  to  be  delivered.  The  back  fill  OA^er  the 
'penstocks  is  being  undertaken  at  present,  and  it  is  expected  to  com- 
plete the  extension  of  the  building  about  March  of  this  year  and  to 
haA^e  the  plant  in  operation  by  Jul}^  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Hoay  much  increase  will  there  be  in  that  plant? 

Col.  Harding.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  Avill  be  practically 
doubled;  there  Avill  be  proAusion  made  for  the  installation  of  three 
generating  units  and  their  accessories;  one  additional  unit  to  be 
installed  under  the  present  appropriation,  the  remaining  spaces  being 
available  for  future  extension.  The  total  capacity  of  the  plant  when 
completed  will  be  about  21,000  kilowatts. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  electricity  down  there? 

Col.  Harding.  It  costs  us  to  generate  for  power  purposes  two-  : 
thirds  of  a cent.  The  cost  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes, 
including  house  installations  and  renewals 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  distribution? 

Col.  Harding.  And  the  distribution  system;  the  cost  is  1-^  cents  ' 
per  kilowatt  hour. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  that  include  any  allowance  for  the  cost  of  the 
plant  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  the  plant  is  amortized  in  that.  Of  course 
generation  by  hydraulic  power  is  cheaper  than  by  any  steam  plant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  your  fuel  conditions? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  you  say  the  cost  was  two-thirds  of  a cent  for 
power  production? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  But  you  do  not  include  in  that  the  cost  of  the  dam  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yo,  sir;  because  the  generation  of  the  power  is  inci- 
dental to  the  dam.  If  the  dam  were  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
hydroelectric  power  alone,  the  cost  of  the  dam  would  have  to  be 
included. 

There  was  no  dredging  necessary  in  the  lake  section  of  the  canal 
from  G a tun  to  Gamboa.  In  the  Gaillard  Cut,  extending  from  Gam- 
boa to  Pedro  Miguel,  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1917,  there 
were  excavated  6,930,000  cubic  yards  of  material  at  a unit  cost  of 
33.52  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  go  to  the  cut,  was  there  any  growth  of 
aquatic  vegetation  such  as  made  necessary  the  removal  of  it  to 
prevent  interference  with  navigation? 

Col.  Harding.  There  has  been  from  the  beginning  a slight  growth 
of  the  water  hyacinths,  which  we  have  kept  down  at  only  a small 
expense  by  destroying  them  before  they  get  a start.  There  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  the  channel  on  account  of  the  water  hyacinth,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  growth  down  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  never  trouble  us.  There  is  very  much  growth  of  a vege- 
tation which  we  call  water  lettuce,  which  is  of  no  harm  whatever. 

It  has  no  roots  and  simply  floats  along  on  the  surface  and  offers  no 
resistance  to  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  trees  that  were  standing  in  Gatun  Lake 
outside  of  the  channel  and  basin,  where,  of  course,  they  had  been 
removed,  disappeared  with  any  rapidity? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are  disappearing  more  slowly  now  than  they 
did  at  first.  The  larger  and  tougher  specimens  remain.  The  first 
two  years  showed  quite  a rapid  destruction  and  falling  down  of 
timbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  simply  rot  at  the  water’s  edge  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I think  not.  I think  they  blow  over  to  a consider- 
able extent  and  fall  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  they  given  you  any  trouble? 

Col.  Harding.  They  become  waterlogged  and  simply  sink  where 
they  fall  and  give  us  no  trouble.  They  are  entirely  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  canal  prism.  There  is  no  objection  from  any  point 
of  view  to  these  old  timbers,  in  my  judgment.  They  are  rather 
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picturesque  than  otherwise,  and  they  are  in  a part  of  the  lake  that 
is  never  navigated.  They  are  full  of  parasitic  growths,  orchids  and 
such  things.  There  is  no  reason  for  spending  money  in  getting  rid 
of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  remove  the  water  growth — do  you 
have  drags? 

Col.  Harding.  No;  by  spraying  with  arsenic,  and  by  getting  hold 
of  the  younger  plants  and  pulling  them  up.  Spraying  with  arsenic 
kills  them  very  promptly,  and  as  long  as  we  keep  them  down  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  is  very  small.  It  simply  requires  an 
occasional  inspection  at  the  places  where  the}^  grow  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  arsenic. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I will  ask  jmu  to  take  up  }mur  statement 
where  I interrupted  you  about  the  cut. 

Col.  Harding.  The  experience  in  the  slide  region  of  the  canal  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  I have  felt 
entirely  justified  in  making  the  statement  in  1113^  annual  report  on 
the  subject  that  in  my  judgment  the  slides  of  the  canal  would  hence- 
forth be  of  historic  interest  onhL  We  have  continued  the  polic}^ 
adopted  two  years  ago  of  removing  the  base  of  these  slides  bi^  dredg- 
,ing  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  canal  prism.  On  the  west 
bank  at  Culebra  the  material  in  motion  has  settled  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  a state  of  absolute  rest.  We  have  had  no  mo- 
tion in  the  west  bank  for  a year.  The  condition  of  stabilit}^  is  evi- 
dently reached  when  the  material  settles  down  almost  to  a horizontal 
plane.  That  leaves  a high  bluff  at  the  limit  of  the  break  and  a 
horizontal  stretch  of  broken-up  material  between  that  limit  in  the 
break  and  the  canal.  On  the  east  side  at  Culebra  the  settlement  is 
still  going  on.  There  have  been  a few  additional  breaks  or  a few 
extensions,  rather,  of  the  original  break  involving  only  a small 
amount  of  material  and  at  such  distance  from  the  canal  as  to  produce 
no  appreciable  effect.  The  motion  of  the  slide  is  quite  intermittent. 
Following  heavy  rainfalls  there  is  ver^^  apt  to  be  a quite  sudden 
drop  of  the  entire  mass,  with  a slight  extension  of  its  base  toward 
the  canal  prism.  Those  movements  last  perhaps  a day  or  two  and 
then  they  stop  until  the  next  time.  There  has  been  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  attacking  those  slides  at  the  base  with  dredges  operating 
entirely  outside  of  the  canal  prism  and  removing  them  practically  as 
fast  as  the  motion  toward  the  prism  obtains.  These  intermittent 
motions  of  the  east  bank  will  obviousl}"  continue  until  there  is  the 
same  flat  slope  on  that  side  as  there  is  on  the  other. 

The  dredges  are  now  working  on  shifts  of  eight  hours,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  interference  with  traffic  which  occurs  during  the 
daylight  hours,  the  dredges  operate  at  night  only.  Of  course,  in 
case  of  the  projection  of  a portion  of  the  slide  within  the  limits  of 
the  prism,  or  where  it  would  interfere  with  navigation,  we  would 
have  to  keep  the  dredges  there  until  the  material  was  removed:  but 
as  I sa}’-,  we  have  had  no  slides  of  that  kind  during  the  past  12 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  areas  Avliere  these  slides  occurred,  and 
which  have  now  become  quiet,  growing  up  with  vegetation  at  all? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  the}'  are. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  serve  to  further  stabilize  the  earth? 
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Col.  Harding.  I think  not.  It  wouJd  rather  liave  a contrary 
effect,  I believe,  if  we  did  not  provide  drainage  ditches  so  that  the 
rainfall  over  the  surface  would,  instead  of  seeping  through  the  ina- 
ierirJ  and  lubricating  (he  whole  mass,  find  a quick  access  to  the  canal. 
During  the  heavi^  rainfalls  of  November,  which  was  one  of  the 
months  of  heaviest  rainfall  since  190G,  there  was  no  accelerated 
movement  of  the  east  slide  at  Culebra,  and  no  movement  at  all  of 
the  west  side.  I'here  Avere  at  various  points  along  the  cut  lietAveen 
Gamboa  and  Culebra  small  breaks  of  material  from  the  to})  of  the 
bank  doAvn  into  the  canal.  These  individual  breaks  Avere  all  small 
in  amount  and  AA^ere  in  reality  nothing  more  than  tlie  Aveathering  and 
Avashing  of  the  banks.  There  Avas  no  indication  of  a tendency  lo 
develop  any  slides  such  as  the  Culebra  slide.  The  slide  at  Cucaracha 
on  the  south  side  of  Gold  Hill  has  been  practically  inert  during  the 
year.  When  the  last  slide  there  aadis  removed,  the  same  policy  Avas 
folloAA^ed  out  of  extending  the  excaAuition  aa’cII  beyond  the  canal  pri'^m 
so  that  if  there  Avas  an  additional  movement  at  any  time,  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  material  AAUAshed  doAvn  from  the  high  banks  at 
Gold  Hill,  there  Avould  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  material  to  be 
pushed  toAAuvrd  the  canal  AAuthout  reaching  the  prism  and  interfering 
Avith  naAugation. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  The  total  yardage  remoA’^ed  in  the  cut  for  the 
period  of  12  months  which  you  gave  aauxs  how  much  ? 

Col.  Harding.  6,930,000  yards. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  that  for  a considerable  number 
of  years  the  slipping  and  erosion  Avill  require  that  much  material 
to  be  remoA^ed? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  Aer^^  much  less  is  the  expectation.  Dur- 
mg  the  year  the  monthly  output  has  decreased  A’ery  noticeably.  I 
have  some  data  on  that  in  my  report.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
last  June  there  Avere  tAYo  interruptions  to  navigation  of  a total  of 
10  days,  both  of  them  occurring  prior  to  a year  ago.  During  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  there  Avere  removed  from  the  sliding  area 
11,210,141  cubic  yards,  as  against  the  six  million  and  odd  remoA^ed 
this  year.  In  Jul^q  1916,  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  there 
Avere  1,073,675  cubic  yards  removed,  and  in  June,  1917,  there  Avere 
only  341,568  cubic  yards  removed,  and  the  amount  of  material  now 
10  be  removed  constantly  has  become  so  small  as  to  justify  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dredging  equipment  on  one  shift  of  8 hours  instead  of  the 
24  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  anticipate  a steady  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  material  necessary  to  be  removed  until  you  reach  the  point  where 
you  are  remoAung  only  the  material  that  conies  in  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  erosion? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

No  Avork  except  the  ordinary  maintenance  Avork  Avas  done  at  the 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Miraflores  Locks.  At  the  toAvn  of  Pedro  Miguel 
there  Avere  constructed  certain  buildings,  16  one-family  frame  quar- 
ters, at  a cost  of  $35,467.73;  12  four-family  frame  quarters,  at  a cost 
of  $68,762.01 ; 21  tAvehn-family  silver  quarters,  at  a cost  of  $115,453.99 ; 
1 school  building  of  concrete  construction,  $46,200.23;  1 dispensary 
building  of  concrete,  $34,055.54;  and  1 fifty-family  set  of  sihnr  quar- 
ters, at  a cost  of  $16,783.47. 
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During  the  year  there  were  dredged  from  Miraflores  Lake  in  main- 
tenance work  762,000  cubic  yards,  at  a cost  of  19.41  cents  per  cubic 
yard,  and  in  the  sea-level  portion  of  the  canal  between  Miraflores 
Lock  and  the  Pacific  entrance  760,000  cubic  yards,  at  a cost  of  21.17 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  After  October  31, 1917,  there  remained  1,592,000 
cubic  yards  of  original  dredging  in  places  where  the  full  width  and 
depth  have  never  been  dredged  during  construction.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  remaining  construction-dredging  work  is  $784,239. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  out  in  the  Pacific  end  or  the  sea-level  por- 
tion of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Harman..  It  is  in  the  sea -level  portion,  but  in  and  around  the 
Balboa  Harbor.  Of  this  material  that  was  removed  by  dredges  from 
the  harbor  at  Balboa  1,378,977  cubic  yards  were  utilized  for  reclaim- 
ing land  and  filling  in  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes;  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  disposing  of  the  material  in  that  manner  was  3.6  cents 
per  cubic  yard. 

The  ChairMxVn.  How  much  area  did  you  get? 

Col.  Harding.  I do  not  know  in  figures,  but  I can  describe  it.  The 
former  tidewater  basin  that  lay  between  Corozal  and  Balboa  and 
Panama  is  all  filled  by  this  material. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  this  land  which  has  been  made  lies  in  such 
a way  as  to  have  a commercial  value  ? 

Col.  Harding.  A part  of  it  does,  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  right  near  to  the  canal  prism  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  it  is  immediately  adjoining  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  all  of  it,  or  at  least  all  of  it  that 
fronts  on  the  prism,  have  a value  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  has,  and  that  is  the  portion  that  does  have  a value. 
When  I say  commercial  value  I mean  so  far  as  the  canal  interests  are 
concerned.  It  might  be  of  commercial  value  in  the  sense  of  building 
sites. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  have  that  in  mind  necessarily,  but  in*e- 
sumably  business  activities  will  continue  to  grow  from  time  to  time 
at  Panama. 

Col.  Harding.  They  will  to  an  extent  that  can  not  be  predicted  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  evidently  there  will  be  a limited  area  at  the 
two  termini  of  the  canal,  and  if  this  filling  in  has  made  high  and  dry 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  prism  at  one  of  its  termini,  it  evidentlv 
would  have  in  the  future  a commercial  value. 

Col.  Harding.  It  will,  unquestionably.  A portion  of  that  filled 
land,  and  the  portion  lying  nearest  the  canal  prism  and  nearest  the 
relocated  railroad  track  is  the  part,  I think,  which  will  be  of  com- 
mercial value  in  that  sense.  The  fill,  of  course,  is  not  very  suitable 
for  the  support  of  heavy  buildings.  The  foundation  problems  would 
be  expensive  there  because  the  distance  to  rock  is  great,  and  the  mate- 
rial itself  is  soft,  so  that  any  building  requiring  a heavy  unit  load 
on  the  foundation  would  be  expensive. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  the  area? 

Col.  Harding.  Yo,  sir;  I do  not. 

(Yote. — It  is  435  acres.) 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a stretch,  approximately  is  it  along 
the  prism? 
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Col.  Harding.  From  three-quarters  of  a mile  to  a mile. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  it  was  to  remove  a swamp  area. 

Col.  Harding.  That  was  the  immediate  result,  and  also  its  use  as  a 
spoil  bank  for  the  material  removed  from  the  canal.  That  had  to  he 
deposited  someAvhere,  either  taken  in  barges  and  hauled  away  and 
dumped  at  sea  or  deposited  on  land.  So  far  as  the  work  that  has 
been  done  there  thus  far  is  concerned,  it  was  simply  used  as  a 
dumping  ground,  and  incidentally  filling  up  marshy,  low  places  that 
served  as  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  level  do  you  bring  those  fills  ? 

Col.  Harding.  About  10  feet  above  sea. 

The  Chairman.  High  tide  or  mean  sea  level? 

Col.  Harding.  High  tide. 

In  the  Ancon -Balboa  district  the  most  extensive  house-building 
program  of  the  year  was  carried  out.  One  lumber  storehouse,  at 
a cost  of  $124,574.63,  of  permanent  construction;  paint  storehouse, 
$27,882.85;  electrical  storehouse,  $80,668.49;  restaurant  at  Balboa 
of  concrete,  $72,897.31 ; restaurant  of  concrete  at  Ancon,  $71,572.01 ; 
pattern  shop  and  mess  building  combined  at  the  Balboa  shops, 
$35,868.96;  a concrete  grandstand  for  the  baseball  park,  $29,433.81; 
100  one-family  type  of  frame  quarters,  $245,945.58;  74  four-family 
quarters,  frame  type,  $462,399.71;  4 concrete  four-family  quarters, 
$98,616.51;  1 high  school  building  of  concrete,  at  Balboa,  $161,832; 
1 school  building  of  concrete  at  Ancon,  $75,834.44. 

At  the  Ancon  Hospital,  in  the  permanent  plant,  there  were  con- 
structed 1 dispensary,  at  a cost  of  $57,242.25 ; 1 ward  group  and  main 
stairway  and  entrance  from  the  street  to  the  group,  $195,275.75;  1 
laboratory,  $97,573.72.  This  blue  print  [indicating]  shows  the  lay- 
out of  the  Government  hospital  project. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  hospital,  or  what 
capacity  is  contemplated? 

Col.  Harding.  Six  hundred  and  ninety  beds.  There  is  under  con- 
struction an  incinerator  plant,  located  on  an  island  immediately  south 
of  Ancon  Hill.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  plant  is  $120,000,  and 
up  to  October  31,  1917.  $105,503.61  had  been  expended.  The  contract 
for  the  incinerator  itself  is  practically  completed,  and  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  That  plant  will  take 
care  of  the  garbage  from  Fort  Grant,  Ancon,  Balboa,  and  the  city 
of  Panama. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  }mu  mean  the  city  of  Panama  in  the  Kepublic 
of  Panama? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  the  garbage  taken  in  order  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  island? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  taken  in  wagons  and  driven  along  the  back 
roads  to  this  plant.  The  location  for  this  plant  was  selected  with 
the  idea  in  view  that  it  would  be  reached  with  as  little  driving 
through  residential  districts  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a land  connection  with  this  island? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  We  made  a slight  fill  so  that  there  is  a 
land  connection  there.  Such  things  as  tin  cans  and  noncombustible 
material  can  be  dumped  right  into  the  sea  where  the  tides  will  remove 
them.  The  garbage  itself  will  be  entirely  consumed  without  smoke 
or  odor. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  garbage  to  be  utilized  in  any  way  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  sea  will  take  care  of  the  non- 
combustible materials? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  for  many  years.  At  the  end  there  will  be 
a pile  of  the  part  of  it  that  will  remain,  but. if  it  becomes  objection- 
able it  can  be  removed  without  difficulty.  The  space  available  around 
this  island,  immediately  under  the  plant,  will  accommodate  that 
situation  for  years  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  thought  worth  while  to  build  a reduc- 
tion plant  instead  of  an  incinerator  plant  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  considered  worth  while.  There 
was  no  call  for  any  of  the  by-products.  The  by-products  from  the 
slaughterhouses  would  accomplish  anything  that  would  be  desired, 
and  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  It  would  be  more  expensive,  and 
there  would  be  no  market  for  anything  that  might  be  produced 
from  it  and  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  localit}^ 

During  the  year  there  were  1,876  vessels  passing  through  the  canal, 
905  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  971  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  collections  for  tolls  amounted  to  $5,631,781.60.  If 
the  legislation  asked  for  amending  the  regulations  as  to  the  assess- 
ment of  tolls  and  the  rules  of  measurement  had  succeededdn  passage, 
the  collections  of  tolls  would  have  amounted  to  $1,250,000  more  than 
they  were. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  gave  away  $1,250,000  to  the 
owners  of  vessels  passing  through  the  canal  by  taking  a measure- 
ment that  permits  them  to  beat  you  out  of  tolls  by  the  character  of 
the  construction  of  their  vessels? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  It  means  that  the  cargo-carrying  space 
and  the  cargo  passing  through  the  canal  were  exempted  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  cargo  that  is  ex- 
empted ? 

Col.  Harding.  Largely  lumber. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  principally  lumber? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  and  anything  carried  on  the  decks. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  nearly  a subsidy  to  that  extent  to  the 
lumber  interests  of  the  far  West? 

Col.  Harding.  I believe  it  is,  and  the  unfortunate  part  about  it  is 
that  the  chief  beneficiaries  are  not  the  ships  of  the  United  States, 
but  of  Great  Britain.  Those  ships  are  constructed  with  reference  to 
the  Suez  Canal,  where  the  deck-load  proposition  is  not  chargeable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  they  ascertain  the  space? 

Col.  Harding.  By  actual  measurement. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  actual  difference?  Do  they  have  less 
cabin  space? 

Col.  Harding.  This  is  the  situation : Under  the  law  the  maximum 
toll  that  can  be  collected  is  $1.25  per  net  ton,  United  States  rules 
of  measurement,  and  by  Executive  order  the  President  has  estab- 
lished $1.20  per  ton,  Panama  Canal  measurement.  Where  $1.20  per 
ton,  Panama  Canal  measurement,  is  more  than  $1.25  per  ton.  United 
States  rules  of  measurement,  we  must  collect  the  lesser  amount. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  difference  between  those  two  systems  of 
measurement  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  Panama  Canal  rules,  in  brief,  collect  tolls  on  all 
cargo-carrying  space,  or  on  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  whether  for 
cargo  or  passengers,  which  would  naturally  include  deck  loads.  The 
United  States  rules  of  measurement  do  not  include  deck  loads  or 
certain  uninclosed  spaces. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That'is  the  point  of  it,  the  uninclosed  spaces? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  the  uninclosed  spaces. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  difference  would  it  make — about  $1,000,000  a 
year  ? 

Col.  Harding.  About  $1,250,000  during  the  past  year.  The  merits 
of  the  case  have  been  explained  to  the  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  if  we  collect  tolls,  we  should  collect 
tolls  on  the  cargoes  that  go  through  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  principle,  and  I think  it  is  per- 
fectly sound.  It  is  nondiscriminatory.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  what  shape  the  capacity  of  the  ship  is,  it  is  the  actual  carrying 
capacity.  The  total  collections  for  tolls  up  to  December  10,  1917, 
from  the  opening  of  the  canal,  were  $15,275,859.23.  The  profits  from 
^ the  business  operations  of  the  canal  during  the  fiscal  year,  turned  into 
' the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $39,427.60. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  amount  of  business? 

Col.  Harding.  I will  have  to  examine  the  notes  on  thar. 

Mr.  By^rnes,  How  do  you  figure  those  total  profits  ? Do  you  figure 
as  profits  all  above  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
canal  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  act  provides  for  the  reexpenditure  for  purposes 
of  operation  of  all  the  profits  from  the  business  end  of  the  canal,  and 
the  profits  that  we  do  not  expend  are  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
The  net  profits  would  be  the  amount  turned  in  to  the  Treasury  after 
making  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  business  operations  them- 
selves. For  instance,  in  the  mechanical  division  and  in  our  dry  docks 
we  have  a good  deal  of  outside  business.  Whenever  a ship  comes 
there  for  repairs  it  means  an  increased  expenditure  of  material,  and 
in  some  cases  an  increase  in  force,  and  those  expenses  are  met  by  the 
profits  from  our  operations  and  from  the  dry  docks,  and  also  from  the 
sale  of  material  and  supplies  to  the  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell,  That  includes  your  coal,  oil,  and  other  supplies  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  does  no  include  coal.  The  coal  operations  are 
handled  by  the  Panama  Eailroad. 

The  Chairaian.  Were  you  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  business 
you  did? 

Col.  Harding.  The  total  business  operations  carried  on  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  last,  amounted  to  $7,540,161.76. 

The  CriAiRAiAN.  On  which  you  made  a profit  of  $39,000  ? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  the  net  profit.  Of  course,  the  revenues  were 
in  part  utilized  in  extensions  and  for  the  purchase  of  material  and 
supplies,  and  the  toployment  of  labor,  etc.,  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

The  Chairaian.  Well,  a net  profit  is  a net  profit. 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  a net  profit.  It  is  the  net  profit  turned  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Chaiemax.  You  practically  did  the  business  at  cost  ? 

Col.  Haedixg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  tried  to  do  ? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  try  to  do? 

Col.  Harding.  These  business  enterprises  conducted  by  the  canal 
ior  outsiders  consist  almost  exclusively  of  work  in  the  mechanical 
division,  including  the  dry  docks,  the  charges  for  towage  when  we 
hire  tugs  for  the  purpose  of  towing  ships  and  sailing  vessels  through 
the  canal,  for  pilotage,  oil  fuel,  and  charges  in  the  hospitals  for  out- 
side pay  patients.  • 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  it  include  the  commissary? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  include  the  commissary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a profit  on  all  of  that? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  lose  money  on? 

Col.  Harding.  We  do  not  lose  money  on  any  actual  work  done  for 
an  outsider.  We  never  charge  an  outsider  less  than  the  cost  of  any- 
thing that  we  do  for  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  extent  to  which  you  charged  him  more  than 
what  it  cost  must  have  been  very  small  in  this  business  of  $7,000,000 
to  make  a profit  of  only  $39,000? 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  referred  to  this  as  a net  profit;  do  you  mean 
by  that  that  there  were  some  sums  received  in  the  business  opera- 
tions that  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  your  stock  of  tools 
or  material,  in  addition  to  your  buildings  and  equipment? 

Col.  Harding.  We  made  replacements  to  the  stock  of  materials. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  it  include  additions  to  the  stock  of  material? 

Col.  Harding.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  did  not  arrive  at  your  net  profit  in  the  Avay 
that  a mercantile  establishment  would  do,  by  taking  an  inventory 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  your  stock  of  equipment  and  material 
as  compared  AAnth  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  3^ear,  and  then 
arrive  at  AA  hat  the  net  profit  Avas? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  there  is  a little  more  detail  on 
that  subject  here  that  Avould  assist.  Revenues  were  derived  from 
shop  work — that  is,  from  mechanical  work — amounting  to  $2,190,- 
705.52;  from  the  sale  of  material  from  stock,  $1,210,768.10;  and 
from  construction  and  repair  work,  $996,133.38. 

The  Chairman.  Those  last  two  sums  total  the  first  one  you  read. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  preceding  year  the  reA^enues  de- 
rived from  business  operations  amounted  to  $6,488,521.61,  shoAving 
an  increase  of  $1,000,000  during  the  past  year  in  the  reA^enues. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  that  $39,000,  approximately, 
of  net  profit  aauis  the  net  profit  indicated  by  your  books  without 
taking  into  consideration  whether  or  not  you  had  reduced  your 
stock  during  the  period  or  increased  it,  or  Avhether  or  not  Amu  had 
Avorn-out  material  and  tools  that  had  not  been  replaced  or  added  to 
during  that  period  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I think  this  aauII  explain : This  amount  AAdiich  is  the 
net  profit  is  the  amount  that  aaris  turned  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  receipts  from  these  business  operations  AA’ere  used  in  part  or 
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expended  in  part,  having  been  reappropriated  by  the  act,  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  these  business  enterprises,  so  that  the 
total  profit  for  the  work  that  was  performed  by  any  of  these  business 
enterprises  for  outsiders  is  not  represented  by  this  net  profit.  In 
other  words,  we  are  enabled  to  do  this  outside  work  by  utilizing 
those  revenues  without  asking  for  an  appropriation  from  Congress 
for  the  necessary  money  to  conduct  the  enterprises. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  is  something  beyond  that.  Maybe 
that  is  so  and  maybe  it  is  not.  It  all  depends  on  whether  or  not  you 
are  decreasing  your  stock,  and  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  you 
are  doing  business  at  a profit  or  at  a loss  whenever  you  are  selling 
material  without  having  a stock  account  taken  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  ordinary  business  operations,  in  arriving  at  the 
profit  for  a given  period  there  is  assumed  a certain  condition  of  the 
plant  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  an  inventory  of  the 
stock  on  hand  is  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  the  net 
profit  is  arrived  at  from  a consideration  of  those  same  two  items 
at  the  close  of  the  period.  My  understanding  is  that  instead  of  doing 
that  the  $39,000  you  mentioned  is  simply  a sum  turned  into  the 
Treasury  from  the  operations  during  that  period,  and  that  your 
actual  profit  might  be  either  much  more  or  much  less  than  that  sum. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  are  you  not  mistaken  in  that  premise, 
because  I find  in  Table  7,  page  203  of  your  report,  which  undertakes 
to  set  out  in  detail  a profit-and-loss  account,  that  under  the  quarter- 
master there  appears  an  item  of  material  from  stock,  cost  $1,183,- 
389.59;  revenues,  $1,210,768.10;  profit,  $27,378.51.  Now,  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  that  instance  he  charged  himself  very  prop- 
erly with  the  material,  what  it  had  cost,  and  then  he  credited  himself 
with  what  he  got  for  it,  and  there  is  shown  a net  profit,  so  that  in 
that  instance  there  was  a stock  account  kept  because  the  only  thing 
you  would  deal  with  was  stock;  you  were  not  dealing  with  labor  or 
services;  and  that  raises  the  further  question  of  whether  he  figures 
his  profit  on  the  basis  of  what  it  cost  him  when  he  got  it,  or  what  it  is 
worth  now.  If  figured  on  what  it  cost  him  when  he  got  it,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  instead  of  making  $27,000  he  has  lost  several  times  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  value  of  his  stock  which  he  has  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  supply  department,  on  hotels  they  lost  $75,942, 
and  in  the  health  department,  for  instance,  all  that  shows  a loss 
except  on  one  item,  and  taking  it  as  a whole  I suppose  the  colonel 
has  given  the  net  profit  on  the  whole  operation.  What  do  they  allow 
for  depreciation  of  machinery  ? Have  you  any  fixed  rule  about  tliat  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  taken  into  account  on  net  profits  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  suppose  you  have  put  in  the  record  by 
your  auditor  or  whoever  has  this  matter  in  charge  just  the  system 
that  is  in  vogue  there  by  which  they  arrive  at  a profit-and-loss 
account  on  the  business  operations  which  are  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Canal  Zone ; and  please  let  that  statement  be  definite 
enough  to  clearly  indicate  what  factors  they  count  in  and  what  they 
do  not  count  in. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ; I will. 
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Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  February  20,  1918. 

The  Peinciples  Followed  in  Deteemining  the  Net  Peoeit  on  Business  Opeea- 

TiONS  OF  the  Panama  Canal,  which  aee  Co'v’eeed  Into  the  Teeasuey 

Annually  as  Miscellaneous  Receipts. 

MEMOEANDUM  FOE  THE  GOVEENOE. 

The  business  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  classified  by  the  accounts 
embrace  all  services  rendered  for  and  all  materials  and  supplies  sold  to  (1) 
outside  individuals  and  companies,  steamships,  etc.;  (2)  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.;  (3)  other  departments  of  the  United  States  Government,  excluding  only 
work  done  which,  though  ultimately  for  other  departments,  is  paid  for  out  of 
appropriations  allotted  to  the  canal  for  expenditure;  and  (4)  the  employees 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  other  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  revenues  which  enter  into  the  determination  of  the  net 
profits  on  business  operations  are  those  which  are  due  from  services  rendered  or 
materials  and  supplies  sold  during  the  year,  regardless  of  the  date  that  pay- 
ment therefor  is  actually  made. 

The  work  done  for  and  material  and  supplies  furnished  to  the  following  in- 
terests are  handled  on  a cost  basis  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  withont  any 
profit  whatever  to  the  canal : The  Panama  Railroad  Co. ; other  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government ; employees  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  other  departments  of  the  United  States  Government ; and  all 
work  of  the  mechanical  division,  except  the  use  of  the  dry  docks.  The  total 
cost  of  business  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .June  30.  1917,  as  shown 
by  table  No.  7,  page  203,  of  the  annual  report  of  that  year,  was  $7,540,160.78. 
Of  this  amount,  $1,664,709.84  was  the  cost  of  work  done  for  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  while  $3,358,508.62  was  the  cost  of  work  done  for  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  The  cost  of  shopwork  for  others  than  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
other  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  was  $413,720.04.  Included 
in  the  balance  of  $2,103,222.28  is  a very  large  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
segregated,  covering  the  cost  of  work  for  and  material  and  supplies  furnished 
to  employees,  which  is  another  profitless  source  of  work.  This  balance  includes 
the  revenues  from  the  operations  of  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  hospitals,  the 
largest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  which  is  received  from  these  employees,  so 
that  the  possible  profit-making  business  is  reduced  to  $1,000,000  or  less. 

One  or  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  canal  perform  work  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely revenue  producing,  such  as  the  subsistence  division  of  the  supply  depart- 
ment. Other  departments  or  divisions  perform  work  which  is  charged  almost 
entirely  directly  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal.  The  division 
of  lock  operations  is  the  best  example  of  this  class.  Other  divisions,  such  as 
the  dredging  division,  perform  work  which  is  divided  between  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  the  canal,  with  some 
additional  work  that  is  chargeable  to  business  operations.  There  are  other 
divisions,  viz,  the  mechanical  division  and  the  electrical  division,  practically 
all  the  work  performed  by  which  is  charged  out  to  other  departments  of  the 
canal,  either  to  construction  and  maintenance  and  operation,  or  is  chargeable 
to  the  business  operations  of  the  canal.  The  building  division  does  some  work 
in  connection  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal,  such  as  the 
repairing  of  quarters,  but  its  main  work  is  construction  for  the  canal  or  is 
construction  included  within  the  accounts  for  business  operations.  The  quarter- 
master’s division  of  the  supply  department  operates  and  maintains  all  quar- 
ters, the  cost  of  which  is  chargeable  partly  to  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  canal,  partly  to  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  partly  to  the  revenues  re- 
ceived from  rental  of  quarters,  the  latter  two  items  being  included  within  the 
head  of  business  operations.  The  quartermaster’s  division  also  furnishes  team, 
motor  truck,  and  corral  service  to  all  departments  and  divisions.  It  operates 
the  storehouses  furnishing  material  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
canal,  for  its  constrnction,  and  also  for  use  of  all  other  interests  entitled  to 
purchase  from  the  stores.  Medical  stores  are  excluded. 

The  accounts  for  sales  and  services,  in  which  are  incorporated  the  results  of 
all  business  transactions,  are  classified  under  about  85  different  headings. 
Generally  speaking,  the  classification  is  so  made  that  the  results  from  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  one  division  are  kept  separate  from  the  services  rendered  by 
another.  However,  this  is  not  true  of  the  heading  “ Construction  and  repairs  ” 
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or  “ Tuu’  scM-vice."  The  iiendin.u'  “ Construct  ion  and  repairs”  includes  the  work 
clone  by  the  hiiildinj?  division,  fortifications  division — in  fact,  by  any  of  the 
divisions  which -are  embraced  within  the  general  heading — and  payment  there- 
for is  made  on  bills  rendered  against  another  interest  and  settlement  is  not 
made  from  appropriations  assigned  to  the  Panama  Canal  for  expenditure. 
“Tug  sei-vice,”  for  example,  includes  the  result  of  all  services  of  this  nature^ 
whether  rendered  by  the  marine  division  or  the  dredging  division. 

Cost  accounts  are  kept  for  each  operating  division.  Certain  of  these  accounts 
are  classified  umlei-  “ IMaintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal  ” ; others  under 
“ Construction  of  canal  ” ; others  under  “ Sales  and  services,”  which  is  the 
heading  for  business  opei'ations  ; others  are  overhead  accounts,  to  which  special 
^consideration  is  given  later.  The  direct  expenditiu’es — that  is,  the  labor  and 
ztnaterial  and  service  required  for  i)articular  pro.iects  or  jobs — are  charged 
directly  thei'eto.  The  total  direct  expenditures  of  a division  are  consolidated 
Into  a tew  main  accounts,  as  indicated.  The  indirect  expenditures  of  the  divi- 
sions are  distributed  to  the  vaidous  detail  and  general  accounts,  and  in  most 
cases  on  the  basis  of  the  direct  labor  charges,  although  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  found  more  equitable  to  charge  the  indirect  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  direct  expenditures.  The  total  expenses  of  a division  are  charged  to  the 
main  accounts,  as  “ Maintenance  and  operation.”  “ Construction.”  “ Sales  and 
services,”  or  overhead  expenses. 

Charges  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  in  the  division  expenditure 
accounts  are  not  general.  The  following  are  the  main  accounts  in  which 
depreciation  is  charged : Electric  work,  electric  current,  tug  service,  sales  of 
water,  handling,  and  sale  of  fuel  oilj  dry  dockage,  and  dredging  operations. 
No  general  fixed  rate  of  depreciation  is  used.  The  depreciation  rate  is  based 
upon  the  best  estimate  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  period  that  would  elapse 
before  replacement  would  be  necessary  of  the  items  on  which  depreciation  is 
charged.  During  the  major  portion  of  the  construction  period  the  depreciation 
rates  or  charges  for  use  of  plant  were  largely  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  cost  of  plant  should  be  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  construction  by  the  time 
the  canal  was  completed.  This  was  a very  satisfactory  basis  until  the  time 
of  operation  of  the  canal  arrived  and  the  business  operations  of  the  canal 
commenced,  and  new  equipment  was  being  purchased  which  would  be  used 
almost  entirely  in  connection  with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 
A somewhat  different  basis  for  charging  depreciation  was  then  determined 
upon.  The  decision  was  made  that  depreciation  would  not  be  charged  in 
certain  cases,  the  main  example  of  which  is  shopwork,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  shops  were  considered  as  having  been  established  on  too  large  a scale 
for  the  ordinary  needs  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal  or  the  repair 
work  that  would  be  incident  thereto,  and  that  they  were  established  on  their 
present  large  scale  as  a war  measure  for  making  repairs  to  Navy  vessels.  The 
rental  of  gold  and  silver  quarters,  from  which  a considerable  revenue  is 
derived,  was  fixed  to  cover  the  total  expenses  for  operating  and  maintaining 
the  quarters  without  any  charge  sufficient  to  provide  a fund  for  replacement. 
In  the  case  of  depreciation  charges  to  accounts  included  under  “ Business 
operations  ” the  deciding  factor  has  been  whether  or  not  the  revenues  that 
could  reasonably  be  derived  were  sufficient  to  jiistify  the  char.ges  for 
depreciation. 

Besides  the  charges  made  by  the  operating  divisions  to  the  business-operation 
accounts  10  per  cent  additional  is  added  to  cover  the  overhead  expenses  in 
order  to  obtain  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  or  material  furnished. 
The  overhead-expense  accounts  include  the  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining 
and  operating  quarters,  operating  and  maintaining  storehouses,  purchasing, 
inspecting,  and  distributing  material  and  supplies,  the  transportation  of 
employees  to  and  from  the  Isthmus,  together  with  the  expenses  of  paying  them, 
telegraph  and  cable  expenses,  the  expense  of  the  clubs  and  playgrounds,  fur- 
nishing of  water  in  the  zone  settlements,  the  repairs  of  roads  and  sewers  and 
the  lighting  of  streets,  the  expenses  of  the  executive  office,  surveys,  meteorology 
and  hydrography,  civil  government,  and  sanitation.  In  determining  upon  the 
percentage  of  10  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  division  cost  of  all  work  and 
material  no  attempt  was  made  to  absorb  the  total  overhead  expenses  of  the 
canal.  There  were  intentionally  left,  as  a charge  against  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal,  all  expenses  that  would  have  continued  if  the  only  work 
on  the  Isthmus  for  the  Panama  Canal  organization  was  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  canal  alone.  The  10  per  cent  charge  is  intended  to  cover  and 
does  cover  only  the  additional  expense  to  the  operating  organization  due  to 
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the  fact  that  extra  construction  work  is  being  carried  on  and  other  business 
operations  have  been  entered  into.  Any  error  in  this  percentage,  if  one  was 
made,  was  in  fixing  it  too  low,  so  that  too  large  a burden  of  overhead  expenses 
remains  as  a charge  against  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  only  exception  to  the  10  per  cent  overhead  charge  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  operations  on  the  Isthmus.  This  exception  is  made  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  overhead  expenses  are  charged  directly  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered  to  the  railroad 
by  the  various  divisions,  the  accounts  for  which  are  overhead  accounts.  Lump 
sums  are  charged  monthly  to  the  railroad  for  the  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining quarters,  for  handling  stores,  for  service  of  the  different  divisions  of 
the  executive  office,  and  for  the  work  performed  by  the  accounting  depart- 
ment, etc. 

A question  is  asked  in  the  hearings  as  to  whether  the  net  profits  are  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  consideration  the  changes  in  the  inventories  of  material 
and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year.  The  question  was 
also  asked  as  to  whether  the  actual  cost  to  the  canal  of  the  material  sold  was 
shown  under  the  heading  “ Material  from  stock,”  or  whether  its  value  was 
taken  into  consideration.  Only  the  actual  cost  of  materia!  sold  is  charged  into 
this  heading,  although  the  sales  price  to  outside  parties  is  based  upon  the 
cost  of  replacing  the  stock.  The  cost  of  the  material  as  shown  by  the  invento- 
ries is  taken  into  consideration  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  profit- 
taking  period,  but  this  can  not  be  done  in  the  same  manner  that  a business 
concern  handling  business  operations  only  would  take  the  items  into  its  accounts. 
The  Panama  Railroad  commissaries,  with  a .$6,000,000  business,  can  and  do 
prepare  their  statement  of  profit  and  losses  starting  with  the  inventory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  closing  with  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  main  use  of  the  stock  of  material  and  supplies  which  the  canal  has  is  for 
the  Government  or  for  enterprises  on  which  no  profits  are  expected.  It  could 
not  justify  the  setting  up  of  profits  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  the  value  of 
stock,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  charge  canal  appropriations  with  material 
at  a greater  cost  than  was  actually  paid  and  to  deplete  those  appropriations  by 
requiring  that  increase  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscelianeous  receipts. 
The  cost  of  operating  stores,  as  well  as  any  lo.sses  in  the  stores  themselves,  is 
included  in  the  general  overhead  expenses,  and  any  balances  which  are  not 
charged  off  against  business  operations  and  construction  work  are  absorbed  in 
the  accounts  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal.  In  the  case  of  a 
division,  such  as  the  subsistence  division,  whose  entire  object  is  to  conduct  a 
business,  the  amount  of  the  inventory  of  the  supplies  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  profit-taking  period  enters  properly  into  the  results. 

Certain  of  the  detailed  business  operation  accounts  seem  to  require  special 
consideration.  No  revenue  is  shown  opposite  the  account.  “ Handling  lines  on 
docks.”  This  service  is  performed  in  connection  with  tying  vessels  up  at  docks 
and  has  been  considered  as  offset  by  a part  of  the  revenues  derived  from  wharf- 
age and  pilotage,  especially  the  former.  The  expense  is  carrieil  as  a separate 
item,  so  as  to  enable  a comparison  to  lie  made  between  the  costs  at  different 
periods. 

On  subsistence  operations,  a loss  is  always  shown.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  single  employees  are  charged  for  subsistence  only  a sufficient  amount  to 
cover  certain  expenditures,  which  will  place  them  on  an  equality  with  married 
employees  who  are  furnished  quarters,  electric  light,  and  fuel  without  charge. 
The  result  from  this  is  that  the  loss  on  subsistence  operations  approximates  very 
closely  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  for  overhead  expenses  that  is  added  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  cost  of  these  operations.  Married  employees  of  the  canal  are  not 
charged  this,  consequently  the  bachelor  employees  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

Substantially  the  same  thing  is  true  of  hospital  services  that  are  furnished 
the  families  of  employees.  The  charges  to  the  accounts  covering  hospital  serv- 
ices furnished  persons  from  whom  a revenue  is  derived  are  based  upon  detailed 
cost  accounts  that  were  kept  at  the  hospital  for  a number  of  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  actual  cost  of  service  performed  for  pay  patients,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  members  of  the  families  of  employees  or  are  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy.  The  fees  charged  employees 
are  based  upon  the  salaries  of  the  employees  and  are  intended  to  cover  only  a 
l>art  of  the  total  expenses  without  including  any  overhead  charges  which  might 
l)roperly  be  added.  The  result  shows  a loss  on  a number  of  items. 
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While  losses  are  shown  on  certain  classes  of  operations,  the  final  figure  shows 
a net  profit^  the  same  having  been.  detei*mined  as  accurately  as  possible.  This 
net  profit  is  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

H.  A.  A.  Smith, 
Auditor,  Panama  Canal. 

There  was  appropriated  for  last  year  the  purchase  by  construction 
of  two  seagoing  coal  barges  at  a total  cost  of  $800,000  each.  These 
barges  are  now  under  construction  by  contract  let  for  us  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  because  when  the  time  for  letting  the  contract  came 
about  they  were  the  ones  who  were  controlling  the  steel  and  the  man- 
ufacturing of  floating  equipment.  The  contracts  were  let  so  as  to 
leave  a margin  of  about  $65,000  per  barge  in  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation, so  that  the  barges  would  be  constructed  within  the  limit  of 
cost.  The  contractor’s  drawings  are  about  50  per  cent  completed, 
and  the  steel  to  be  ordered  has  been  ordered  b}^  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  material  is  under  construction  and  the  yard  is  ready  for  lay- 
ing the  keel  and  is  waiting  for  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  being  built? 

Col.  Harding.  Mobile,  Ala.,  by  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  & Ship- 
building Co.  ^ 

Air.  Mondell.  When  can  you  hope  for  those  barges  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I can  get  no  definite  information  as  to  when  we  may 
expect  them.  The  conditions  are  very  much  upset. 

The  repairs  to  the  Ancon  and  Cristohal.,  for  which  appropriations 
have  been  available,  are  just  being  undertaken.  They  have  been 
operated  during  the  past  12  months,  or  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
in  very  necessary  and  important  work  connected  with  the  war,  from 
which  they  could  not  well  be  withdrawn,  so  we  have  operated  them 
without  these  repairs  as  long  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  The  repairs 
are  being  made,  one  ship  at  a time,  at  the  dry  dock  on  the  Canal 
Zone.  The  steamer  Ancon  should  be  there  at  this  time  and  should  be 
in  the  dry  dock  and  the  repairs  should  therefore  be  under  way  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  ? -- 

Col.  Harding.  It  will  take  about  four  months  per  ship.  I believe 
that  covers  a resume  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  some  figures  a few  moments  ago.  Colo- 
nel, about  the  revenues  of  the  canal  from  tolls.  What  was  your 
operating  expense  for  that  period  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Approximately  $7,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  receive  how  much  in  tolls  ? 

Col.  Harding.  $5,631,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  lacked  about  $1,500,000  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  operation? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  war  necessarily  has  interfered  with  the  ton- 
nage passing  through  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  presumably  has,  although  the  amount  of  traffic 
through  the  canal  is  increasing  at  the  present  time;  and  for  the 
month  of  October  or  November,  I believe,  the  amount  collected  from 
tolls  was  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  and  some  odd 
dollars. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  would  show  something  over  $6,000,000  for 
the  year  if  it  remained  constant? 

Col.  Harding.  Considerably  over  $6,000,000  for  the  year,  if  main- 
tained. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  under  normal  conditions  your 
tolls  will  exceed  your  operating  expense  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  with  a reasonable  increase  in  traffic  under 
peace  conditions  I think  the  tolls  will  more  than  cover  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  expense  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  pretty  nearly  have  done  it  this  year 
if  you  had  had  a proper  system  of  boat  measurement  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a maintenance  account  of  some- 
thing over  $7,000,000.  What  do  you  include  in  your  maintenance 
account  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Only  maintenance  and  operation.  It  does  not  in- 
clude any  new  construction  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  kept  entirely  distinct? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  what  might  be  called  old  construction, 
if  I can  use  a misnomer,  for  instance  the  dredging  you  spoke  of  as 
being  done  down  in  the  Pacific  end,  where  it  was  found  there  were 
certain  depths  within  the  canal  prism  that  had  not  been  reached, 
necessitating  the  removal  of  certain  shoals,  was  charged  as  a con- 
struction account,  and  not  carried  into  this  maintenance  account. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  correct,  and  was  paid  for  from  former  con- 
struction appropriations  which  had  not  been  expended. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  separate  your  overhead  at 
present,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  doing  both  maintenance 
work  and  construction  work? 

Col.  Harding.  The  charge  on  every  particular  job  includes  an 
overhead,  and  the  overhead  is  allocated  as  between  the  two.  The 
cQnstruction  appropriation  covers  its  proportion  of  the  overhead 
charge. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Can  you  state  how  much  the  construction  charge  was 
last  year  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I can  supply  that  later  by  referring  to  my  notes; 
$7,314,404.06  charged  to  canal  construction  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  $2,612,480  for  dredging  in  the  cut  to 
operation  and  maintenance? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  consider  now  that  all  dredging  practi- 
cally which  takes  place  in  the  cut  is  a maintenance  item  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  The  rule  adopted  has  always  been  that 
where  the  canal  prism  has  once  been  fully  completed,  full  width  and 
full  depth,  any  dredging  work  thereafter  is  maintenance  instead  of 
original  construction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  charge  any  of  the  expenditure  on  either  of 
the  Atlantic  breakwaters  to  operation  and  maintenance  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  small  amount  expended  on  the  west  breakwater 
was  operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  your  additional  filling  on  the  dam? 

Col.  Harding.  Operation  and  maintenance. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  practically  all  or  all  of  the  dredging  in  the 
canal  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  not  quite  all.  There  was  some  coustriic- 
tion  dredging  which  was  charged  to  construction  appropriatioji. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  on  the  Pacific  end? 

Col.  HxtRDiNG.  A little  of  it  also  in  the  cut  where  some  incline  that 
used  to  reach  from  one  berm  to  another  in  the  days  of  dry  excavation 
had  never  been  removed,  and  they  were  charged  to  construction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Xo  building  costs,  however,  were  charged  to  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  as  I understand  you? 

Col.  Harding.  Xo.  The  appropriations  last  year  covered  certain 
items  of  construction  which  were  charged  to  construction  of  the 
canal,  for  instance,  the  hospital  layout  is  charged  to  construction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  built  quite  a considerable  number  of  frame 
buildings,  temporary  building,  at  various  points  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to.  Was  any  of  that  expenditure  charged  to  operation  and 
maintenance  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Xo.  Those  expenditures  were  made  from  balances 
of  construction  appropriations  for  building  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a table,  known  as  Table  Xo.  1,  in  the 
report  of  tiie  auditor  which  is  entitled  Status  of  authorized  bond 
issue,”  Avhich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  had  reached  a point 
where  you  were  closing  your  construction  account  finally : Authorized 
bond  issue,  $375,200,900,  and  appropriations  by  Congress,  showing 
total  of  $372,391,853.92,  or  a difi'erence  of  $2,809,046.08,  which  would 
indicate  a leeway  of  that  extent  within  the  authorized  bond  issue 
limit  of  cost. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I am  not  asking  this  year  for  any  con- 
struction appropriation  at  all.  It  is  all  operation  and  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean,  then,  you  have  closed  that  account  for 
good  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  in  the  future  all  appropriations  asked 
will  be  appropriations  properly  chargeable  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  the  original  project  for  the  canal  having 
been  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  barring  the  expenditure  of  all  available 
construction  appropriations,  those  made  last  year  and  those  made 
in  former  years,  which  have  not  been  expended. 

The  Chair^ian.  Hoav  much  have  you  in  the  way  of  appropriations 
for  construction  account  unexpended  ? Before  you  answer  that,  you 
have  got  some  appropriation  for  construction  account  for  the  fiscal 
year  i918? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  been  made  and  shall 
be  expended  they  will  be  a deduction  from  this  $2,809,046.08,  your 
balance  as  of  June  30,  1917.  You  received  for  construction  this  year 
$2,755,000,  although  perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  that  which  is  not 
chargeable  to  construction  account. 

Col.  Harding.  This  annual  report  covers  the  fiscal  t^ear  1917.  To 
the  amounts  appropriated  chargeable  to  the  bond  issue  should  be 
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added  the  appropriations  for  construction  in  the  act  of  1918.  I am 
afraid  I can  not  give  you  without  considerable  delay  any  answer  to 
your  question  about  the  funds  available  for  construction,  appro- 
priated but  not  expended,  but  I will  supply  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  with  your  hearing  the  balance 
that  will  exist,  assuming  appropriations  made  are  expended  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  as  it  now  appears  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1917 ; in  other  words,  bring  table  No.  1 of  the  auditor’s  report  down 
to  the  date  of  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Of  course,  some  of  that  will 
have  to  be  on  the  pure  assumption  that  the  appropriation  will  be  ex- 
]iended.  However,  this  is  an  appropriation  statement  anyAvay. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  it  is  only  an  appropriation  statement. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  expenditure  statement. 

Col.  Harding.  No:  I can  gii^e  you  later;  or.  in  fact,  I can  giA^e  it 
to  you  immediately,  simply  by  deducting  from  this  balance  aA^ailable 
from  appropriations  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1918 
for  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  statement  of  the  auditor  which  shows 
expenditures  as  contradistinguished  from  appropriations  from  the 
beginning  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman,  Table  No.  16,  on  page  207, 
gives  in  the  second  column  a statement  of  the  expenditures  to  include 
June  30,  1917,  under  the  amiIous  construction  items. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  expenditures  and  not  appropriations? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  sIioaa^s  a total  of  $34rl, 877,813.01.  That  ac- 
count, then,  brought  doAAm,  presumably,  to  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  Avill  represent  your  actual  construction  cost  or  the  cost  of 
the  canal? 

Col.  Harding.  Noav.  I liaA^e  a statement  here,  not  contained  in  a 
report;  but  it  Avas  handed  me  by  the  auditor  giving  this  information : 
Total  appropriations  for  all  purposes,  including  fortifications,  to 
June  30,  1917,  $439,002,360.22 ; total  appropritions  chargeable  against 
bond  issue,  to  June  30,  1917,  $372,391,853.92;  total  expended  for 
canal  and  its  immediate  adjuncts  to  June  30,  1917,  $378,511,853.92. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  fortification  expenditures. 

Col.  Harding.  The  statement  shoAvs  the  total  expended,  or  on  hand 
for  expenditure,  for  projects  included  Avithin  estimates  on  Avhich 
cost  of  canal  Avas  based  June  30,  1917,  $365,631,760.52. 

Mr.  Gillett.  It  is  given  in  pretty  much  the  same  Avay  in  the  re- 
port. As  I understand  it,  what  you  desire  is  not  only  the  status  of 
the  appropriations  but  the  status  of  the  expenditures  for  projects 
chargeable  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  against  the  author- 
ized bond  issues  as  of  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  of  the  expenditures, 
as  distinguished  from  the  appropriations,  jmii  will  liaAX  to  estimate 
for  fiAT  and  one-half  months. 

Col.  Harding.  I can  give  you  the  information  exactly  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  estimated  status  at  the  close  , of 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  statement  will  be  exclusive  of  any 
fortifications  items  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Or  military-defense  items? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I.  am  afraid  I will  have  to  check  that  out 
from  other  data. 

Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone, 

February  19,  1918. 


Statement  of  assets  chargeable  to  authorized  bond  issue  Jan.  1,  1918. 


Construction  of  tlie  canal 

Equipment  and  tools 

Public  works  in  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 

Assets  transferred  to  other  departments.  United  States  Gov- 
ernment  

Panama  Canal  property  operated  by  Panama  Railroad 

Loans  to  Panama  Railroad  Co.  (balance  due) 

Miscellaneous  receipts  credited  to  assets 

Stock  of  spare  parts  for  locks 

Material  and  supplies  for  maintenance  purchased  from  bond- 


issue  funds 

Amount  available  for  expenditure 

Cash  in  United  States  Treasury $2,  662,  612.  80 

Transfers  pending 562,  648. 18 

Cash  in  hands  of  fiscal  officers 1,  076,  856.  61 

Accounts  receivable 38,  501.  08 


$343,  314,  256.  97 
8, 194,  534.  88 

2,  478,  535.  95 

1,  880,  650.  32 
1,  900,  430.  54 

3,  247,  332. 11 

4,  963,  572.  05 
296,  922.  43 

1,  775,  000.  00 
4,  340,  618.  67 


Total 


372,  391,  853.  92 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  DUE  TO  COMPLETION  OF  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  change  of  language. 
You  are  asking  us  to  drop  out  the  word  “construction”  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  authorizing  portion  of  the  appropriation  touching  the 
Panama  Canal.  That  is  on  the  theory  that  you  have  finished 
construction  ? 

Col.  HapvDing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  are  asking  us  to  put  in  this  language, 
“including  $1,000  additional  compensation  to  the^ Auditor  for  the 
War  Department  for  extra  services  in  auditing  accounts  for  the 
Panama  Canal.” 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  transposed  from  its  original  position  where 
the  description  for  continuing  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  other  words,  we  have  allowed 
him  $1,000  additional  incidental  to  the  work  of  construction? 

Col.  IIarding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  to  continue  that  allowance  for 
work  in  connection  with  operation  and  maintenance? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  effect  of  the  language  is  that? 

Col.  Harding.  Exactly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  make  some  changes  further  down. 

Col.  Harding.  Those  are  incidental  to  the  same  presumption  that 
the  construction  of  the  canal  is  completed,  and  no  further  construc- 
tion funds  will  be  asked  for. 


damages  to  owners  of  private  lands. 

The  damages  to  the  owners  of  private  lands  by  reason  of  the 
grants  contained  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
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Republic  of  Panama,  by  reason  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
protection  of  the  canal,  should  not  be  charged  against  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  funds  for 
the  payment  of  all  of  those  claims? 

Col.  Harding.  I am  sure  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  you  going  to  wind  up  the  joint  land 
commission  ? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  hopes  that  the  work  of  the  commission 
will  be  completed  within  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  claims  remain  unsettled? 

Col.  Harding.  There  are  179  cases  pending,-  or  were  on  June  30, 
1917. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  is  involved  in  these  cases  or  claims? 

Col.  Harding.  The  aggregate  amount  of  claims  is  $8,600,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  the  aggregate  of  the  town  property,  or  what 
does  it  consist  of? 

Col.  Harding.  Their  unit  is  the  hectare,  which  is  about  2^  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  awards  have  been  made  ? 

Col.  Harding.  There  were  3,595  claims,  of  which  3,449  have  been 
disposed  of  in  various  ways — that  is,  dismissed  or  awards  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
awards  or  payments  that  have  been  made  from  that  fund? 

Col.  Harding.  The  aggregate  awards  since  December,  1912,  the 
date  of  the  President’s  depopulation  order,  amounted  to  $847,502.64. 
Prior  to  that  the  awards  aggregated  $304,588. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  those  awards  have  been  paid  by  the 
Panama  Railroad,  have  they  not? 

Col.  Harding.  Yo,  sir ; none  b}"  the  railroad.  Some  of  them  have 
been  settled  out  of  court. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  some  claims  against  the  railroad  as 
such,  as  contradistinguished  from  claims  against  the  Government? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  claims  due  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  leases  hj  the  Panama  Railroad,  but  this  commission  was  pro- 
hibited from  considering  any  claims  on  such  grounds.  Those  leases, 
as  fast  as  the  canal  needed  the  property,  have  been  canceled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  leases,  and  there  have  been  a few  cases 
of  demands  upon  the  railroad  by  the  lessees  for  damages  on  account 
of  the  cancellation  of  leases,  but  it  has  not  amounted  to  much.  The 
total  amount  paid  out  up  to  June  30,  1917,  by  the  United  States  for 
lands  and  improvements  on  account  of  the  taking  over  of  the  lands 
is  $2,393,017.24.  The  point  in  omitting  that  particular  part  of  this 
text  that  relates  to  the  operations  of  the  land  commission,  etc.,  is 
that  obviously  no  further  lands  will  be  required  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and,  there- 
fore, the  expense  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal  ought 
not  to  bear  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  correspondingly,  there  is  the  omission  of  the 
construction  item  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  PANAMA  CAN^AL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  including  the  salary  of  the  governor, 
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$10,000;  ])urchase,  inspection,  delivery,  handling,  and  storing  of 
material,  supplies,  and  e(jui|)nieiit,  etc.  Yon  have  an  estimate  of 
$13,208,3()r). 

Col.  Harding.  In  that  amount  are  included  certain  construction 
projects  that  were  considered  incident  to  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  were  ai)art  from  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  machinery  of  the  canal. 

QUARTEILS  I OR  SIIA  ER  EMPLOYEES. 

The  principal  item  is  an  estimate  of  $1,436,400  for  the  construc- 
tion of  quarters  for  silver  employees  and  certain  items  of  expense 
incidental  to  the  construction  of  those  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  proposal  to  build  57  silver 
employees’  married  quarters,  32-family,  two-story,  30  by  190  feet, 
concrete,  at  a cost  per  cubic  foot  of  17  cents,  making  a total  of 
$1,436,400;  then  ^mu  have  10  silver  employees’  bachelor  quarters,  two- 
story,  36  by  90  feet,  concrete,  at  a cost  per  cubic  foot  of  17  cents, 
making  a total  of  $146,200 ; 1 mess  and  kitchen  for  silver  employees, 
one-story,  concrete,  at  a cost  of  10  cents  per  cubic  foot,  making 
$10,000;  and  muncipal  engineering  work  for  the  above  silver  em- 
ployees’ quarters,  amounting  to  $203,520. 

Col.  Harding.  Those  items  total  $1,796,120. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  submitted  an  alternative  proposal 
here  for  frame  construction  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  alternative  estimate  for  frame  construction 
shows  152  silver  employees’  married  quarters,  12  apartments,  two- 
story,  36  by  90  feet,  at  a cost  of  9 cents  per  cubic  foot,  amounting  to 
$1,176,480;  10  siHer  employees’  bachelor  quarters,  two-story,  36  by  90 
feet,  at  a cost  of  8 cents  per  cubic  foot,  amounting  to  $70,000;  1 mess 
and  kitchen  for  silver  employees,  one-story,  concrete,  at  a cost  of  10 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  amounting  to  $10,000;  and  municipal  work  for 
the  above  construction,  amounting  to  $203,520.  Then  you  have  in  the 
alternative  estimate  1 school  building  for  silver  employees,  two-story, 
60  by  120  feet,  with  municipal  work  ($5,000)  therefor,  included  in 
civil  government  estimates,  at  a cost  of  11  cents  per  cubic  foot,  amount- 
ing to  $40,000.  The  total  of  those  items  is  $1,500,000. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  language  of  your  proposals  seem  to 
provide  for  57  employees,  while  the  alternative  estimates  provide 
for  152? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  that  is  because  of  the  different  size  of  the 
buildings.  The  number  of  employees  provided  for  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  care  of  the  same  number  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  estimate  for  the  concrete  con- 
struction ? 

Col.  Harding.  $1,796,120. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $296,000  more  than  the  amount  estimated 
under  the  frame  proposal  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  life  and  mainte- 
nance cost? 
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Col.  Haeding.  The  frame  construction  is  supposed  to  last  about  15 
years.  Our  experience  indicates  that  after  they  are  15  years’  old  the 
cost  of  maintenance  becomes  too  great  and  the  buildings  are  practi- 
calV  out  of  commission.  The  concrete  construction  would  be  for  all 
time,  and  the  maintenance  item  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
painting  the  woodwork,  repairing  the  plumbing  fixtures,  and  things 
of  that  character.  Xo  maintenance  work  at  all  would  be  required 
on  the  concrete  part  of  the  structure. 

The  Chairmax.  The  estimates  are  based  on  which  proposal  ? 

Col.  Hardixg.  The  esthnates  are  based  on  concrete  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  presumabl}^  you  recommend  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I recommend  it  because  the  location  of  these  build- 
ings can  be  determined  for  all  time.  They  are  near  the  locks  and 
near  the  coaling  plants,  the  docks,  canal  shops,  and  dry  docks. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  buildings  for  new  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  these  buildings  are  to  accommodate  what 
we  regard  as  the  probable  permanent  force  among  our  silver  em- 
ployees. 

The  Chairman.  Wlw  are  their  construction  charged  against  the 
maintenance  account? 

Col.  Hx^rding.  That  same  question  was  asked  last  year  and  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  it  resulted  apparently  in  a dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  went  into  that  quite  extensively.  My  idea 
at  the  time  was  that  in  any  project  of  that  character  there  will 
always  be  soiue  new  construction  work,  and  there  will  never  be  a 
time  when  jmu  can  say  that  all  construction  work  is  done.  under- 
standing of  the  case  was  that  the  project  for  the  canal  was  completed 
and  that  the  canal  was  in  operation,  and  that  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  force  of  employees  as  to  their  quarters,  both  silver  and 
gold  employees.  The  quarters  for  the  silver  employees  when  the  con- 
struction camps  were  abandoned  were  very  different  from  what  they 
used  to  be ; formerly  the  men  lived  at  the  construction  camps,  but  now 
there  are  no  construction  camps,  and  with  no  canal  quarters  provided 
they  will  be  either  in  Panama  or  Colon,  dependent  on  where  their 
work  is.  Although  we  have  provision  for  a certain  silver  force  at 
Balboa  in  the  regular  town  site  laid  out  there  for  them,  the  accom- 
modations there  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  work,  and  these 
men.  whose  earnings  are  small,  must  pay  a high  rental  to  property 
owners  in  Panama  and  Colon.  Furthermore,  a year  ago  last  Octo- 
ber, as  I explained  last  year,  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  dis- 
turbance among  the  silver  element  which  we  were  not  able  to  reach 
properly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  men  lived  in  Panama  and 
Colon  and  were  out  of  our  jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  per- 
fectly evident  that  they  should  be  cared  for  on  Canal  Zone  territory. 
Last  year  consideration  of  the  whole  question  was  dropped,  but,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I regard  it  as  a necessity,  I repeated  the  esti- 
mates this  year  and  put  it  in  the  maintenance  column. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  recessed  you  were  making  a statement 
as  to  why  this  was  properly  a maintenance  rather  than  a construction 
charge ; but,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  hearing  which  was  had  on  that 
last  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  it  any  further. 

Col.  Harding.  I do  not  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  propose  putting  these  buildings? 
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Col.  Harding.  Most  of  tliem  will  be  near  Mount  Hope  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  larger  bulk  of  the  emploj^ees  that  are  engaged  at 
the  coaling  plant  at  Cristobal  and  the  piers  in  Cristobal  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  silver  employees  have  you  now  ? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  a varying  number,  running  from  18,000  to 

20,000.  5 to 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  maintain  that  number? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  have  ? 

Col.  Harding.  About  15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  housing  facilities  have  you  now  ? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  housing  facilities  at  Balboa  in  a place 
called  La  Boca 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  how  many? 

Col.  Harding.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  families  in  the  Balboa 
district. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  418  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  employees;  yes;  365 
in  the  Pedro  Miguel  district,  or  including  Paraiso,  625 ; at  Gatun,  504, 
and  Cristobal,  402. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a total  of  what? 

Col.  Harding.  Those  are  family  quarters  I have  given  you  thus  far. 
That  makes  a total  of  1,949  family  quarters  and  331  bachelors. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  other  13,000  employees  live? 

Col.  Harding.  Panama  and  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  expect  to  do  in  the  future? 

Col.  Harding.  Unless  this  provision  for  quarters  is  made,  that  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  program  provide  ? 

Col.  FIarding.  This  program  provides  for  a force  of  about  15,000. 
The  rest  of  them  we  do  not  regard  as  being  permanent. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  understand  the  language  you  have  used ; 
57  silver  employees’  married  quarters,  32-family  2-story  30  by  190 
feet;  translate  that. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  I will.  The  estimate  asked  for  provides 
for  1,924  families  and  700  bachelors.  The  statement  of  bachelors, 
which  I gave  you.  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  in  that  it  does  not  cover  all 
of  the  quarters  for  bachelors.  They  are  the  ones  who  occupy  quarters 
for  which  rent  is  charged,  where  they  live  in  separate  rooms  and  are 
provided  with  water  and  closets  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  there 
are  barracks  which  are  of  the  type  they  have  had  during  the  con- 
struction days  where  the  bachelors  live  in  bunks,  in  one  large  room, 
for  example,  for  which  rent  is  not  charged.  So  that  this  total  of  331, 
which  I gave  you  for  bachelors,  does  not  cover  the  provision  existing 
for  bachelor  silver  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Your  new  program  will  supply  how  many  people? 

Col.  Hardii^g.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

The  Chairman.  Still  I ask  you  what  your  idea  is  about  15,000 
people.  Is  this  just  the  beginning  of  a proposal  that  is  going  to  carry 
us  into  an  appropriation  of  six  or  eight  million  dollars  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir ; it  is  not.  All  I can  recall  at  present  is  that 
last  year,  when  this  question  came  up,  I called  for  an  estimate  to 
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provide  for  about  15,000  emplo^^ees,  including  those  we  had  quarters 
for  already,  both  married  and  single,  and  those  it  was  necessary  to 
construct.  Then  the  estimate  I submitted  last  year  is  about  the  same 
as  this,  so  that,  unless  a mistake  has  been  made,  there  was  provision 
for  a force  of  about  15,000  silver  employees,  both  married  and  single, 
available  at  the  present  time  and  available  after  these  quarters  have 
been  constructed. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  only  accounted  for  1,941  family, 
and  you  say  your  figure  of  331  bachelor  is  misleading  because  that 
is  just  the  number  that  pay? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  by  that  do  you  mean  there  are  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  silver  employees,  bachelors,  living  in  quarters 
for  which  they  pay  no  rent  ? 

Col.  Harding.  My  impression  is  that  there  are  not  so  man3^  I will 
have  to  get  you  the  accurate  information  about  that  later,  because  I 
have  not  it  in  my  head. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  information  the  committee  wants,  I 
think.  Governor : If  we  are  going  into  a program  for  the  building  of 
quarters  for  silver  employees,  we  want  to  know  where  we  are  going 
to  end  before  we  start,  and  evidently  if  you  undertake  to  build  these 
new  quarters  for  this  limited  number  of  people,  unless  your  other 
quarters  are  very  much  better  than  I presume  they  are,  you  are 
immediately  going  to  create  discontent  among  all  those  who  are  not 
housed  as  well  as  those  in  these  new  quarters  will  be. 

Col.  Harding.  The  intent  in  submitting  this  estimate  was,  so  far 
as  now  can  be  foreseen,  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  silver  force,  which 
may  be  regarded  at  permanent,  and  it  is  not  my  expectation  to  ask 
for  any  other  funds  for  the  construction  of  silver  quarters  if  these 
are  appropriated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  if  that  be  true,  your  silver  force  is 
already  taken  care  of  except  a couple  of  thousand.  You  said  you 
were  emplojdng  something  like  17,000  or  more  silver  employees. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expected  to  have  about  15,000  in  your 
permanent  force.  Now,  all  you  are  providing  for  here  are  a couple 
of  thousand. 

Col.  Harding.  On  page  170  of  the  annual  report  there  seems  to  be 
some  information  covering  not  only  those  who  pay  rent  but  those  who 
do  not,  showing  that  we  have  now  occupying  canal  and  railroad 
quarters — and  they  are  all  treated  alike — 6,279  men  who  are  employees. 
There  are  1,956  women  occupying  those  quarters,  and,  obviously, 
therefore,  1,956  is  pretty  close  to  the  strength  of  the  married  silver 
men  who  are  accommodated  with  quarters  on  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
additional  provision  of  2,624,  married  and  single,  would  give  the 
total  force  provided  for  by  this  estimate.  Now,  if  that  does  not 
amount  to  15,000,  then  my  statement  as  to  provision  for  15,000  was 
wrong. 

The  Chairman.  It  ^misses  it  very  largehq  because  6,279  plus  2,624 
makes  about  8,900.  You  are  about  6,000  short  in  your  figures. 

Now,  what  is  the  character  of  these  quarters  in  which  jow  are  at 
present  housing  6,279  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  The  family  quarters  are  of  frame  construction,  with 
a room,  Idtchen,  and  in  some  cases  individual  shower  baths  and  closets 
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attached  to  an  apartment,  and  in  some  cases  a joint  toilet  room  and 
bath  for  one  set  of  quarters  or  for  one  building.  The  type  is  just 
about  the  type  of  building  that  would  be  constructed  if  frame  quarters 
are  appropriated  for,  and  not  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  What  condition  are  they  in? 

Col.  Harding.  \ ery  good  condition.  They  are  practically  new. 
Those  at  La  Boca  were  constructed  about  three  years  ago. 

^ Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  housing  any  considerable  number  of  your 
siHer  employees  in  old  buildings  that  were  utilized  during  the  con- 
struction period  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Very  few.  In  some  cases  those  old  buildings  have 
been  removed  from  their  original  place  and  reerected  and  con- 
structed anew  in  their  present  location,  so  that  the  buildings  are  in 
very  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  applications  for  married  quarters 
amounting  to  478,  or  evidently  did  have  on  June  30,  1917  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  but  the  number  of  applications  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  demand  for  them,  because  the^^  realize  the  hopelessness  of 
applying  for  them  in  view  of  the  lack  of  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  these  quarters  at  what  rental? 

Col.  Harding.  About  two  or  three  dollars  an  apartment  per  month, 
I believe.  That  is  the  approximate  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  any  more  than  enough  to  pay  maintenance 
charges  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  just  about  covers  the  maintenance  charge  and  not 
any  interest  on  the  investment  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  practically  furnishing  free 
quarters  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  renting  the  concrete  ones  for  that 
same  price  or  a higher  price? 

Col.  Harding.  That  has  not  been  determined.  My  idea  would  be 
that  the  price  would  be  slightly  higher,  because  they  would  probably 
be  more  comfortable.  It  would  be  less  open  to  choice  as  to  whether 
they  should  occupy  them  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  enumerating,  when  you  were  diverted, 
the  places  where  you  expected  to  build  these  houses.  You  stated 
some  of  them  were  to  be  at  Mount  Hope. 

Col.  Harding.  And  some  near  the  Balboa  shops  and  docks,  where 
the  bulk  of  our  silver  force  are  employed.  The  locks  at  the  Pacific 
end  are  pretty  well  provided  for  at  present.  At  Gatun  there  would 
be  some  new  buildings  to  take  care  of  the  lock  force.  So  that  Mount 
Hope,  Gatun,  and  Balboa  would  be  the  three  locations  where  these 
buildings  would  be  placed.  The  exact  sites  have  not  been  determined 
except  at  Mount  Hope. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  include  anything  besides  the 
buildings  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  total  I gave  you  of  $1,796,120  includes  the  mess 
and  kitchen  for  silver  employees  and  the  municipal  engineering 
works  connected  therewith,  which  includes  lighting,  water,  and 
sewers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  streets  and  walks? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  sidewalks? 

Col.  Harding.  Sidewalks,  if  sidewalks  are  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  it  includes  everything  connected  Avitli  the 
project? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  being  planned  where  you  will  create  a 
new  little  town  or  settlement  or  are  they  planned  to  be  put  into 
existing  settlements  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  la}mut  at  Mount  Hope  would  be  in  a part  of 
the  filled-in  land  that  lies  immediately  north  of  the  old  cemetery 
and  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  track  at  Mount  Hope.  I suppose  at 
Gatlin  it  would  be  in  the  old  settlement  there  which  was  called 
New  Gatun  when  the  original  native  village  was  moved  from  the 
site  of  the  dam.  At  Balboa  the  site  has  not  been  positively  de- 
termined, but  would  be  immediately  south,  in  all  probability,  of 
what  we  know  as  Diablo  Hill,  which  is  south  of  Corozal. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  that  I was  wonder- 
ing whether  you  did  not  have  existing  land  where  there  were  streets 
suhicient  to  accommodate  these  houses  without  creating  new  centers. 

Col.  Harding.  No;  we  have  not.  As  I explained,  the  old  town  of 
Cristobal  is  changing  its  character  into  a manufacturing  or  business 
place. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  does  it  figure  out  per  capita? 

Col.  Harding.  I can  not  give  you  that  except  by  dividing  the 
amount  by  the  number  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  $600  or  $700. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes:  between  $600  and  $700. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  having  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
housing  of  your  employees,  are  you  ? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  not  housed  enough  of  the  silver  force. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  there  and  living,  and,  presumably,  they 
have  houses. 

Col.  Harding.  But  we  are  having  a considerable  amount  of  agita- 
tion left  over  from  last  year  on  account  of  the  high  rents  charged  in 
Colon  and  Panama  to  these  silver  employees,  where  the  quarters  are 
insanitary  and  inadequate  in  ever^^  respect,  and  Avhere  the  rentals 
are  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  we  propose  to  charge. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  control  of  that  situation? 

Col.  Harding.  I am  in  very  good  control  of  matters  in  Panama 
and  Colon  except  in  cases  of  disorder  that  reach  such  proportions  as 
to  justify  us  in  going  in  and  exercising  the  authority  given  in  the 
treaty  to  take  charge  of  the  policing  of  those  two  cities. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  control  of  sanitation  there? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have,  but  in  the  case  of  riots  and  disturbances 
of  that  kind 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I do  not  mean  riots  and  disturb- 
ances. 

Col.  Harding.  A year  ago  last  October  there  was  a good  deal  of 
rioting  going  on  in  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  prevent  the  continuation  of 
houses,  or  the  renting  of  houses  that  are  unsanitary  ? 

Col.  Harding.  We  do.  We  have  demolished  and  ordered  vacated 
some  of  them,  but  of  course  that  is  an  extreme  measure. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  buildings  down  on  the  canal  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  now  being  occupied  ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  all  the  buildings  you  had 
there?  You  had  a tremendous  number. 

Col.  Harding.  Well,  a great  many  of  those  buildings  were  in- 
cluded in  the  villages  on  the  west  bank  of  the  canal  which  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Army  and  have  been  for  some  years.  Corozal  was 
turned  over  to  the  military  forces,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  part 
of  Gatun.  That  accounts  for  a great  many  of  them.  The  others 
were  temporary  construction  camps  which  have  been  demolished  be- 
cause the  work  in  that  particular  place  has  been  finished,  and  the 
question  of  their  maintenance  and  sanitation  and  the  transportation 
of  the  employees  to  the  new  places  of  work  made  it  advisable  to  de- 
molish them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  particular  benefits  and  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  canal  and  its  operation  would  you  expect  from  this 
system  of  housing  all  the  silver  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  The  prevention  of  labor  agitations  by  professional 
agitators  who  hold  meetings  and  spread  discontent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  can  prevent  that  because  of  the  location  of 
the  buildings? 

Col.  Harding.  We  can  prevent  that  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How? 

Col.  Harding.  A labor  agitator  who  had  such  things  in  his  mind 
could  be  forbidden  to  enter  the  zone.  This  was  brought  forcibly  to 
my  attention  a year  ago  last  October,  and  it  was  discussed  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  private  owners  of  property  are  charging  very 
high  prices  for  the  rent  of  unsanitary  and  unsatisfactory  buildings, 
why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  furnish  accommodations 
practically  at  cost,  or  at  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  not  counting  in 
the  cost  of  construction?  The  contrast  must  be  very  great  in  the 
matter  of  cost  as  between  the  prices  you  say  the  private  owners  are 
charging  and  the  very  low  rates  that  the  Government  is  charging 
for  better  buildings? 

Col.  Harding.  The  only  justification  is  that  we  have  got  to  leave 
these  men  enough  from  their  salaries  to  exist  on.  The  average  earn- 
ing of  a common  laborer  is  perhaps  from  $25  to  $30  per  month ; and 
if  they  pay  $8,  $10,  or  $12  per  month  for  their  rent  and  pay  for  their 
food,  they  will  have  nothing  left. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  figures 
you  have  suggested  and  the  $1,  $2,  or  $2.50  which,  as  I recall  it,  you 
gave  us  as  the  cost  of  the  Government  quarters. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  because  the  other  is  excessive,  even  if  we 
had  gone  into  it  as  a business  proposition  with  the  idea  of  making 
a profit. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  the  plan  you  propose,  together  with  the 
buildings  you  already  have,  would  house  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  number  of  silver  employees  that  you  are  likely  to  have  per- 
manently on  the  canal.  Does  that  mean  that  we  should  go  on  and 
make  other  appropriations  until  we  have  enough  to  take  care  of 
them  all? 
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Col.  Harding.  I do  not  think  that  would  be  necessaiy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  correct  your  statement  ? Let  us  get 
this  accuratel}^,  because  there  are  two  statements  that  are  conflicting. 
If  your  silver  employees  run  to  15,000,  which  was  the  impression  that 
you  first  gave  us  b}^  ^mur  statement,  then  the  statement  just  made 
is  accurate;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  employees  number  6,000 
less  than  that,  or  about  9,000,  then  the  building  program,  if  carried 
out,  with  the  accommodations  existing  there  will  take  care  of  all  of 
them.  Now,  which  is  the  situation? 

Col.  Harding.  The  situation  is  that  I can  not  say  now  that  there 
will  be  less  than  15.000  silver  emplo^^ees  on  our  permanent  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  that  many  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  statement 
made  several  times  that  if  this  building  progTam  is  carried  out  as 
now  presented  it  will  take  care  of  the  housing  of  these  silver  em- 
ployees ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  does  not  completelj^  house  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  only  fail  to  completely  house  them, 
but  it  so  far  misses  it  as  to  make  only  a starter. 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  more  than  a starter.  It  provides  for  a sufficient 
number  of  them  to  allow  us  to  proceed  in  case  of  labor  unrest  that 
would  put  out  of  our  service  the  others  until  some  arrangement  could 
be  made  about  the  excessive  rents.  In  other  words,  without  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  for  our  entire  silver  force,  we  would  have  quarters 
that  would  provide  for  a sufficient  proportion  of  them  to  allow  us  to 
go  along  without  a complete  shut-out  in  case  of  a strike  on  account 
of  the  high  rents. 

The  Chair:man.  That  would  give  you  2.600  more  than  you  have 
now  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  total,  I think,  is  7,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  Avould  give  you  2,600  more? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  true  with  regard  to  your  employees : Assum- 
ing 15,000  as  the  number  ordinarily  employed  at  a given  time,  are 
10,000,  or  approximately  two-thirds  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  em- 
ployees of  the  canal,  while  the  other  one-third  are  people  of  the  native 
population,  sometimes  engaged  in  other  work  and  sometimes  engaged 
in  canal  work,  and  ordinarily  and  naturally  and  by  preference  living 
in  the  towns — is  that  the  situation  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Some  of  them  might  prefer  to  live  in  the  towns,  but 
how  large  a percentage,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  employ  a considerable  number  of  Panamans, 
or  Panama  people? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  the  most  of  them  are  West  Indians,  but  the 
most  of  them  are  residents  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  hai^e  a certain  number  of  employees  who 
would  perhaps  prefer  to  live  in  Panama  in  any  event? 

Col.  Harding.  We  probably  have,  but  I do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  would  the  labor  employment  there  fluc- 
tuate ? 

Col.  Harding.  That  depends  on  a great  many  things  that  I can  not 
predict.  For  example,  if  there  is  a large  building  project  which  is 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  canal,  it  will  mean  that  for  a period  of  two 
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01’  throe  year.s  tliei*e  will  be  quite  u large  force  of  those  people.  When 
that  large  building  project  will  come  about,  I do  not  know,  but  if  it 
is  to  come  about  in  the  near  future,  it  will  mean  that  we  will  have 
for  several  years  to  come  a large  number  of  employees.  So  far  as 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  canal  are  concerned,  the  handling 
of  the  ships  at  the  docks,  the  operation  of  the  locks,  the  operation  of 
the  shops  and  dry  docks,  and  the  unloading  of  coal,  we  will  have  a 
force,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  run  along  about  15,000, 
but  I may  be  wrong  in  that  estimate.  • 

Statement  in  refiard  to  (fuartein  for  Htlrer  em ploi/ees. 

Tlie  record  shows  tlie  followin.u'  silver  employees  actiiallv  workiiij;  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1918 : 


Operation  and  maintenance  (office) 40 

Building  division 2,  206 

Electrical  division ,370 

Municipal  engineering  division 1,  759 

Lock  operation 6.30 

Dredging  division 1.418 

Mechanical  division 1,  597 

Marine  division 2.59 

Fortification  division 487 

Supply  department 1,  688 

Subsistence  division 833 

Commissary  division 1,  499 

Cattle  industry,  plantations 2,  .3-59 

Accounting 15 

Health  department 972 

Executive  department 133 

Panama  Railroad  Co 3, 195 


18,  955 

When  construction  work  is  com])leted  there  will  he  a lai*ge  reduction  of  force 
in  the  following  divisions : 

Building  division 2,  206 

Municipal  engineering  division 1,  759 

Dredging  division 1,  413 

Fortification  division : 487 


5,  865 

Deducting  this  entire  number  from  the  total  present  silver  force  leaves  a 
balance  of  13,090.  As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  at  the  present  time,  the  perma- 
nent silver  force  will  be  approximately  15,000. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  occupants  of  silver  quarters  on  the  Canal 
Zone,  including  the  quarters  estimated  for ; 


Now  in  family  quarters,  for  which  rent  is  paid T,  947 

Now  in  bachelor  quarters,  for  which  rent  is  paid 331 

Now  in  barracks  quarters,  etc.,  for  which  no  rent  is  paid 5,  743 

Quarters  included  in  the  1919  estimate,  rent  to  be  paid 2,  444 


10,  465 

This  gives  quarters'  on  the  Canal  Zone  for  a total  of  10,465  silver 
employees,  as  compared  with  the  estimated  permanent  silver  force  of 
15,000.  With  reference  to  this  difference  between  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  permanent  silver  employees  and  the  number  to  be  housed  on 
the  Canal  Zone : It  is  not  the  intention  to  furnish  quarters  on  the  zone 
for  all  silver  employees.  Some  of  the  silver  men  prefer  to  live  in 
private  quarters  in  Panama  and  Colon  on  account  of  the  greater 
'^^rc'^dom  permitted,  but  the  better  class  will  prefer  to  live  in  Canal 
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quarters,  and  these  will  constitute  the  backbone  of  our  force.  The 
housing  of  a greater  number  of  the  silver  force  on  the  zone  will  also 
benefit  those  silver  employees  who,  through  choice  or  necessity,  re- 
main in  private  quarters  in  Panama  or  Colon,  because,  Avith  the 
decreased  demand  for  these  quarters,  the  present  exorbitant  rental 
rates  and  unhealthful  OA^ercroAvding  must  be  reduced. 

While  the  silver  employees  will  be  benefited  b}^  the  construction 
of  additional  quarters  on  the  zone,  the  construction  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  canal.  In  October,  1916,  there  was  a 
strike  of  silver  employees,  which  while  it  did  not  cause  a suspension 
in  the  operation  of  the  canal  did  cause  a great  deal  of  inconvenience 
and  might  liaA^e  led  to  serious  results.  The  strike  did  not  originate 
among  the  West  Indian  negroes,  who  form  the  larger  part  of  our 
silver  force;  the  ring  leaders  were  Spaniards,  Peruvians,  Pana- 
manians, and  men  from  other  South  and  Central  American  countries, 
Avho  endeavored  b}^  intimidation  and  actual  Adolence  to  induce  all 
alien  employees,  including  the  West  Indians,  to  go  on  strike.  Many 
of  the  West  Inclians  lived  in  Panama  City,  and  they  feared  to  leaA^e 
their  homes  unprotected,  and  also  feared  to  expose  themselA-es  to  the 
mobs  which  hung  around  the  streets  and  assaulted  the  men  who 
attempted  to  go  to  AAmrk.  There  were  many  acts  of  violence.  Al- 
though there  was  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  high  author- 
ities of  the  Panamanian  GoA^ernment,  the  police  force  in  Panama 
City  for  seA^eral  days  Avas  unable  to  control  the  situation. 

With  the  larger  part  of  our  force  housed  on  the  zone,  and  these 
the  higher  grade  men,  such  a situation  could  not  develop,  and  the 
menace  Avhich  now  exists  of  a partial  or  complete  tie-up  of  the  canal 
and  its  auxiliary  Avorks  Avould  be  removed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  your  estimate  for  concrete  construc- 
tion foT  married  quarters  is  only  about  $260,000  more  than  your  esti- 
mate for  frame  construction  for  the  same  number  of  people.  Why 
is  the  difference  so  comparatively  small  as  between  those  two  classes 
of  construction?  One  is  $1,436,000,  Avhile  the  other  is  $1,176,000,  in 
round  figures. 

Col.  Harding.  Those  are  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  those 
buildings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Each  class  of  buildings  to  accommodate  about  the 
same  number  of  people? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a difference  of  only  about  $260,000  in  an 
expenditure  of  nearty  $1,500,000  for  one  class  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Lumber  is  pretty  nearly  as  expensiA^e  as  concrete 
there,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Lumber  is  pretty  expenswe  at  the  present  time,  of 
course.  All  I can  saj  is  that  these  are  estimates  carefully  prepared 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  two  types  of  construction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  comparative  cost  and  that 
Ave  are  to  do  this  work,  would  it  not  be  much  more  economical  to 
provide  for  concrete  construction  ? , 

Col.  Harding.  I think  it  would,  and  it  is  my  recommendation  that 
concrete  be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  represent  the  cheapest  style  of  building 
you  can  build  for  these  people  in  concrete  ? 
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Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  The  walls  would  be  constructed  of  con- 
crete blocks,  with  a reinforced  skeleton,  and  the  concrete  blocks 
would  be  manufactured  on  the  Isthmus.  So  there  will  be  no  cost 
of  transportation,  with  the  incidental  handling,  breakage,  etc.,  in  a 
long  sea  voyage,  except  for  the  cement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Edison,  or  some  other  great  man,  several  years 
ago  announced  a plan  of  poured  concrete  construction  for  use  where 
there  was  large  construction  of  a uniform  type,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  that  was  very  much  cheaper  than  any  block  construction;  have 
you  tried  that  method? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  we  tried  that  until  steel  became  so  ex- 
pensive. That  involves  the  use  of  steel  reinforcement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  with  the  high  price  of  steel  you  lose  the 
benefit  of  that  saving? 

Col.  Harding.  We  found  that  it  was  cheaper  to  use  the  concrete 
block  type  of  construction  so  far  as  the  walls  are  concerned,  in  order 
to  save  steel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  now  the  wisdom  of  doing  this  thing  at 
any  time,  is  it  a matter  of  immediate  urgency  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I have  this  to  say,  not  only  about  that  project  but 
about  other  building  projects  included  here:  That  they  were  sub- 
mitted with  the  idea  of  representing  the  needs  of  the  canal  or  the 
reasonable  needs  of  the  canal  in  the  immediate  future,  but  I can  not 
in  any  way  represent  them  as  emergency  measures  during  the  period 
of  the  war  when  the  Government  is  expending  vast  sums  for  pur- 
poses of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  it  costing  now  to  make  and 
lay  concrete  than  in  normal  times? 

Col.  Harding.  Well,  where  there  is  not  steel  reinforcement  in- 
volved, we  have  not  a very  material  increase  in  cost.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  cost 
very  much  thus  far. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  building  program  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost  alone  is  not  very  much  greater  now  than  it  would  be  in 
normal  times  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now,  in  addition  to  this  building  pro- 
gram for  the  silver  employees,  a number  of  items  set  out  here  below 
in  your  building  program? 

RESTAURANT  AT  CRISTOBAL  FOR  SILVER  EMPLOYEES. 

V 

Col.  Harding.  The  item  for  the  restaurant  at  the  Cristobal  dry- 
dock  shops  is  submitted  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  dry  docks 
are  more  than  a mile  from  the  nearest  restaurant,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  transporting  the  men  to  and  from  their  work 
for  their  meals,  or  having  them  do  without  their  meals,  it  is  desired 
to  provide  this  mess  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  what  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  This  is  for  silver  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a kitchen  and  mess  for  silver 
employees  at  Camp  Bierd,  of  concrete? 
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Col.  Harding.  That  is  at  Cristobal.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  coal- 
ing plant,  immediately  across  the  stream  from  the  coaling  plant 
where  all  the  employees  of  the  coaling  plant  would  get  their  meals. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  would  be  served  by  these 
messes,  or  how  large  are  the  messes  to  be — one-story  affairs? 

Col.  Harding.  They  ought  to  provide  for  eight  or  nine  hundred 
people. 

restaurant  at  la  BOCA  FOR  SILVER  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  La  Boca — what  is  the  situation  there? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  to  replace  a frame  mess  building  at  La 
Boca.  It  is  simply  to  improve  the  system  of  feeding  the  men  and  to 
provide  a better  system  for  them  at  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a restaimant  there  now? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  restaurant? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  one  of  the  old  type  frame  silver  messes  where 
they  have  to  eat  standing,  on  a bench  provided  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  new  kitchen  and  mess  supposed  to  be  larger 
than  that  one,  and  to  be  arranged  so  that  you  can  seat  the  emplo^^ees  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  would  probably  be  larger,  but  I do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  larger. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  that  information  in  the  record. 

Col.  Harding.  The  number  of  employees  accommodated  at  these 
messes  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  whether  this  new  mess  is  an}"  larger 
or  not,  and  whether  it  is  planned  to  seat  the  employees. 

Col.  Harding.  I will  furnish  that  information. 

Note.— These  silver  mess  buildings  would  be  one-story  concrete  structures 
50  by  100  feet,  each  with  a capacity  of  600  men  per  meal,  the  men  to  be  pro- 
vided with  seating  accommodations.  The  present  capacity  at  the  La  Boca  mess 
is  350,  and  at  the  Cristobal  mess  400.  These  capacities  are  inadequate  and 
the  accommodations  are  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects. 

EXT^ENSION  OF  PRESENT  QUARTERS  FOR  SILVER  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  2230.) 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  some  more  quarters.  Are  these  a part 
of  the  total  of  2,624  you  gave  awhile  ago  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  They  are  to  be  constructed 
as  extensions  to  the  present  silver  towns  at  La  Boca,  Bed  Tank,  and 
Paraiso.  La  Boca  is  the  present  silver  town  at  the  Pacific  entrance 
to  the  canal,  and  Bed  Tank  is  near  Miraflores. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  item  is  separated  from  the  others  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  extension  of  the  present  accommodations  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a frame  proposition? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  a frame  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  an  item  for  quarters  for  silver  help 
for  restaurants,  one  story,  concrete.  Does  that  mean  quarters  at 
Cristobal,  Balboa,  and  Ancon? 

Col.  Harding.  Those  are  quarters  for  cooks  and  waiters,  so  that 
they  will  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  kitchens  and  messes. 

The  Chairman.  The  quarters  are  costing  as  much  as  the  kitchens. 

Col.  Harding.  That  may  be. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  exactly. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  now  at  these  restaurants? 

Col.  Harding.  They  have  to  shift  for  themselves  v/herever  they  can 
find  any  quarters.  I do  not  know  just  what  they  do.  Some  of  them 
live  in  Panama  and  some  of  them  may  be  quartered  at  the  silver 
settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  work. 

GARAGES. 

The  garages  are  estimated  for  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  automobiles,  and  they  are  a paying  proposition.  We 
rent  the  stalls  in  them.  This  is  to  meet  the  demand  for  additional 
automobiles  that  are  owned  by  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  The  40-stall  one  costs  $12,800,  and  that  would 
be  practically  $320  per  stall.  What  do  you  get  as  rent  per  stall? 

Col  Harding.  $3  per  month,  which  does  not  include  any  service, 
but  simply  occupancy  of  stall. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  10  per  cent  on  the  investment,  not 
figuring  on  any  upkeep. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  must  add  to  the  cost,  I suppose,  some  expense 
for  care  and  upkeep. 

The  CiTATR?,rAN.  Is  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir;  this  is  to  accommodate  the  automobiles  that 
they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  anything  on  the  garages  last  year? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  helps  to  make  that  $39,000  profit  out  of  the 
$7,000,000  worth  of  business? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a matter  simply  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  people  there? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  all,  and,  as  I say,  it  is  a pajdng  investment. 
municipal  building  at  CRISTOBAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  here  is  a municipal  building  at 
Cristobal,  tAvo-story,  concrete,  46  by  102  feet,  at  a cost  per  cubic  foot 
of  35  cents,  amounting  to  $57,000. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  district  quar- 
termaster, the  district  engineers,  and  the  electrical  division  force. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  stay  noAv  ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are  scattered  about  in  different  buildings,  and 
this  is  to  accommodate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Harding.  This  makes  provision  for  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Don’t  they  get  along  pretty  Avell 
noAY?  Is  there  any  pressing  need  for  spending  $57,000  for  moAung 
them  out  of  their  present  quarters? 

Col.  Harding.  In  this  particular  building  there  will  be  space  for 
the  telephone  exchange  at  the  Cristobal  end. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  telephone  exchange  now? 

Col.  Harding.  There  is  a crying  need  for  a telephone  exchange  at 
the  Cristobal  end  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  telephones. 
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That  is  the  principal  need  for  the  new  building,  and  it  is  for  the 
offices  of  those  people  Avho  are  noAv  in  old  French  wooden  buildings. 
There  are  some  of  them  still  left  at  Cristobal.  They  Avould  be  con- 
centrated in  this  one  building,  and  it  Avould  proA'ide  accommodations 
for  the  telephone  exchange  and  an  office  building  for  the  various 
offices  of  the  municipal  engineering  force,  the  district  quartermaster, 
and  for  the  electrical  diAusion. 

CEMENT  BLOCKS  AND  AA  ALLS  FOR  LPAIBER  AND  STEEL  SHEDS  AT  BALBOA. 

The  Chaikaian.  Cement  blocks,  Avails  for  lumber  and  steel  sheds, 
Balboa,  $20,000. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  in  order  to  protect  from  the  rain  the  lumber 
and  other  material  stored  there.  As  it  is  noAv,  the  sides  are  entirely 
open. 

The  Chairaian.  That  is  the  Avay  they  Avere  planned  originally,  Avas 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairaian.  Why  aa  ere  they  planned  that  AA  ay  if  you  need  to 
inclose  them? 

Col.  Hardix’g.  I suppose  it  Avas  a mistake.  The  idea  Avas  that  the 
exposure  Avould  not  be  sufficient  to  have  the  lumber  deteriorate,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  the  rain  drAes  in  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
advisable  to  protect  it. 

The  Chairaian.  How  much  of  a shed  is  this? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  a large  shed.  It  is  one  that  Avas  completed 
during  the  year  at  a cost  originally  of  $120,000,  and  is  covered  in 
my  preliminary  statement. 

The  Chairaian.  This  is  not  a deficiency,  then  ? 

Col.  Harding.  No;  it  Avas  iieA^er  contemplated  to  put  the  curtains 
in,  but  eAudently  it  Avas  a mistake  to  leaAx  them  out. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  it  cheaper  to  build  them  of  concrete  than  of 
steel ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  simply  a curtain  Avail,  and  it  is 
cheaper  than  lumber  considering  the  permanencA^  of  it. 

CLUBHOUSES  FOR  SILVER  EAIPLOYEES  AT  GATUN  AND  RED  TANK. 

The  Chairaian.  Clubhouse  for  sih^er  employees  at  Gatun. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  a need  for  the  silver  force  at  Gatun.  They 
have  at  the  present  time  a small,  old  wooden  building  which  they  have 
gotten  together  in  and  used  as  a kind  of  meeting  place  without  any 
provision  being  made  by  the  canal  for  it. 

The  Chairaian.  How  large  a building  would  this  be  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I haAx  not  that  information. 

(Note. — Tlie  intention  is  to  proAude  two-story  frame  buildings 
50  by  90  feet.) 

The  Chairaian.  I Avish  you  avouIcI  supply  it.  That  Avill  apply  also 
to  the  employees  at  Keel  Tank.  Hoay  many  silver  employees  are  there 
at  these  tAA  o respectiA^e  places  that  Avould  use  these  clubhouses? 

Col.  Harding.  At  Gatun  464  and  at  Red  Tank  365. 

The  Chairaian.  Have  they  a clubhouse  at  Red  Tank  noAV? 

Col.  Harding.  No.  sir. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  II YDROELECTRIC  STATION  x\T  GATUN. 

41ie  Chairman.  Under  “ electrical  division  ” you  are  asking  for  one 
4,500  kilowatt  generator  unit  for  hvdroelectric  station  at  Gatun. 
$125,000. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  building  progressing  sufficiently  so  that 
you  need  that  now  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  we  find  we  are  depending  to  a large  extent 
now  on  the  constant  operation  of  the  Miraflores  steam  generating 
plant,  which  is  more  expensive,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  peak  loads 
that  occur.  That  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  present  need. 
There  is  in  prospect  a still  further  increase  in  the  electric  current 
generated  there  and  that  is  especially  true  if  the  Army  posts  are 
built  as  contemplated. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  your  electricity? 

Col.  Harding.  To  the  Army  we  charge  cost  plus  overhead. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  cost?  . 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  other  folks? 

Col.  Harding.  We  do  not  sell  on  the  outside  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  your  own  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  them  houses  and  charge  them  rent 
and  the  electric  light  is  included? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes ; they  have  light  and  fuel  free. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sell  municipally? 

Col.  Harding.  No;  you  understand  we  could  not  unless  we  sold  in 
Panama  or  Colon,  and  we  do  not  compete  with  their  local  establish- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  is  this  generator  going  to  cost 
you  now  than  it  would  have  cost  a few  years  ago  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I do  not  know  what  success  we  will  get  in  the 
letting  of  a contract  of  this  kind.  We  have  the  information  some- 
Avhere  of  the  cost  of  the  unit  that  is  now  being  installed. 

(Note. — The  estimated  cost  of  unit  No.  4,  based  on  contractors’ 
bid  prices  in  1916,  is  $98,455,  so  that  unit  No.  5 will  cost  as  far  as 
can  be  estimated  approximately  $25,000  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  two  years  ago.) 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a duplicate  of  those  that  are  installed  now  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  a duplicate  of  the  larger  wheel. 

The  Chairman.  Two  66,000-volt  transmission  feeders  with  equip- 
ment, $50,000. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  accessories  to  the  installation  of 
the  additional  unit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  transformers  and  the  syn- 
chronous condensers  and  the  distribution  feeders,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  auxiliary  hook? 

Col.  Harding.  The  auxiliary  hook  for  the  hydroelectric  station 
crane  is  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  lifting  of  the  heavy  parts 
of  those  machines  that  have  to  be  lifted  occasionally  for  repairs. 

The  ChairMx\n.  Miscellaneous  additions  and  alterations  to  plant 
not  chargeable  to  the  cost  of  power,  $25,907. 
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Col.  Harding.  That  is  to  cover  deniancls  for  new  cable,  switches, 
transformers,  etc.,  not  provided  for  directly  in  other  items  and  re- 
sulting from  sudden  demands  from  other  divisions  not  estimated  for 
to  cover  damages  to  equipment,  replace  worn  parts,  such  as  roller 
bearings  for  main  generators. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a number  of  items  in  connection 
with  this  power  plant  and  the  extension  of  your  cables.  Can  you 
not  make  a statement  generally  touching  them,  which  would  perhaps 
be  more  satisfactory  than  picking  up  these  individual  items? 

Col.  Harding.  Beginning  with  “underground  cables  and  exten- 
sions to  duct  system  ''  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  Yes:  for  instance,  you  have  here  chain  hoist  30- 
ton  for  the  Gatlin  substation.  Is  that  simply  a convenient  thing,  or 
is  it  a necessary  thing? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  a necessary  thing  for  handling  the  larger  trans- 
formers that  were  not  provided  in  the  original  plant  layout  requiring 
an  increase  in  the  chain-hoist  capacity  from  15  to  30  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  desirable  is  it  to  buy  that  iioav,  considering 
you  are  probably  going  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  it  as  you  would  in 
a normal  market? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  necessary  provided  the  other  items  are  allowed, 
because  the  other  items  are  too  heavy  to  be  handled  by  the  present 
equipment. 

The  next  item  is  “ Belt-driven  governors  for  the  hydroelectric 
station.” 

The  Chairman.  They  are  also  incident  to  it? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  the  underground  cables  and  extension  to  the 
duct  system  are  required  on  account  of  new  building  construction.  It 
is  an  extension  of  existing  systems  of  those  cables  to  meet  the  develop- 
ment of  those  locations. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get  any  return  from  any  of  that 
lighting  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Xo:  except  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a regular  maintenance  charge? 

Col..  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Those  items  under  “ electrical  division  ” amount- 
ing to  $462,000  in  round  numbers  are  necessary  to  complete  work  now 
under  way  and  utilize  additional  plant  now  partly  constructed,  are 
they  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  to  meet  the  necessity  for  increased 
generation  of  electric  power  due  to  demands  on  the  plant  that  were 
not  contemplated  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  all  equipment  necessary  to  utilize  enlargements 
of  the  plant  which  are  now  under  way  and  under  construction;  is 
that  true? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

resl'Rfacing  road. 

FKO:\r  PAKATSO  TO  GA]\[BOA GATVN  TO  MOLfNT  HOPE. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  your  municipal  work? 

Col  Harding.  Kesurfacing  the  road  from  Paraiso  to  Gamboa. 
$60,000.  This  road  is  used  for  reaching  pastures  and  gardens  and 
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the  chicken  fiu'iu  ami  tlie  activities  of  the  supply  ciepartment  in  fur- 
nishing native  products  to  the  commissary  department  and  was  con- 
structed originally  by  prison  labor  without  any  adequate  top  sur- 
face, and  the  increased  use  of  the  roads  on  tliese  accounts  has  worn 
the  surface  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  permanent  resurfacing  of 
them  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  What  travels  oati*  the  roads,  trucks  or  Avagons? 

Col.  Harding.  Trucks  and  Avagons  both.  It  is  a road  that  is 
utilized  more  noAv  than  it  was  heretofore  and  the  use  of  it  Avill  prob- 
ably increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Fo]‘  resurfacing  the  road  from  Gatim  to  Mount  Flope,  $176,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoav  many  miles  is  it  from  Gatun  to  Mount  Hope? 

The  Chairaian.  And  also  from  Paraiso  to  Gamboa? 

Col.  Harding.  From  Paraiso  to  Gamboa  it  is  about  6 miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  $10,000  a mile  for  resurfacing  a road  that 
has  adready  been  made  a pretty  lieaAw  cost? 

Col.  Harding.  The  resurfacing  Avill  be  of  cement,  it  having  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  a period  of 
nine  years  has  exceeded  the  original  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 
road,  and  therefore  Ave  haAP  adopted  as  a policy  the  resurfacijig  of 
roads  Avith  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  heavy  cost  due  to  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  due  to  the  climate  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  macadam  Avill  not  stand  the  climate  at  all? 

Col.  Harding.  No. 

The  Chairman.  AYould  it  not  stand  it  all  right  Avith  oil? 

Col.  Harding.  No.  It  is  bad  in  the  Avet  season  on  account  of  the 
heaAw  rains  and  in  the  dry  season  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness 
and  the  accumulation  of  dust. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  tried  cement? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  Avhat  Ave  are  using. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  original  cost  per  mile  to  liiiild  a cement 
road?  It  can  not  exceed  $10,000  much,  can  it? 

Col.  Harding.  The  cost  of  the  concrete  streets  and  roads  varies 
somewhat,  depending  on  the  locality,  the  accessibility  and  the  amount 
of  transportation  inAmh^d.  It  A^aries  from  $1.73  to  $2.40  per  square 
yard. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  during  the  year  you  constructed  155,137 
square  yards  of  concrete  streets  and  roads,  and  if  the  climate  has  had 
that  effect  upon  it,  Avhy  did  you  use  concrete  this  year? 

Col.  Harding.  The  climate  did  not  haye  that  effect  on  the  con- 
crete roads.  You  understand  that  this  road  was  a macadam  sur- 
face. The  cost  of  maintenance  for  nine  years  of  a Avater-bound 
macadam  road  added  to  the  original  cost  amounts  to  tAvice  the  con- 
struction of  a concrete  road,  and  therefore  Ave  have  adopted  the  con- 
crete road  as  the  economical  type  of  road  to  use  in  that  climate. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  are  you  going  to  do  Avith  the  streets?  Are 
you  going  to  make  them  of  concrete? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  asphalt? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  an  asphaltic  concrete.  The  ordinary  con- 
crete is  more  economical  than  the  asphaltic  concrete  Avhen  you  take 
maintenance  into  consideration,  because  the  asphaltic  concrete  re- 
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quires  a good  deal  of  maintenance,  especially  on  slopes,  on  account 
of  the  very  slippery  surface. 

Mr.  B TEXES.  I notice  you  constructed  12.000  square  yarcLs  of 
tarvia  road,  at  SI. 55.  How  do  you  find  that? 

Col.  Hardixc4.  Tarvia  is  in  a sort  of  experimental  stage  with  us 
as  yet. 

]\[r.  B VEXES.  They  have  been  using  that  in  Chickamauga  Park  and 
quite  a number  of  places  in  this  country,  and  the  engineers  of  the 
Mar  Department  seem  to  think  very  well  of  it. 

Col.  Haedixg.  The  streets  and  roads  in  Balboa  and  vicinity  are  of 
an  asphaltic  concrete  construction,  and  they  do  fairly  well  except 
for  heavy  truck  traffic  and  on  very  steep  slopes,  but  for  the  ordinary 
road  and  streets  the  cement  surface  has  proved  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  we  have  adopted  it  as  the  proper  type. 

Mr.  Byexes.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost  per  mile  of  con- 
structing the  cement  road  that  you  say  you  are  going  to  adopt  ? 

Col.  Haedix'g.  IhavenTitin  that  shape,  although  it  can  be  deduced 
from  the  cost  per  square  yard,  because  the  width  of  the  road  is  16 
feet. 

The  Chaiemax.  About  what  does  that  show  the  per  mile  cost 
to  be? 

Col.  Haedixg.  $19,718  at  the  maximum  cost  of  $2.40  per  square 
yard  would  be  slightly  more  than  half  of  $19,000,  which  would  be 
pretty  close  to  $10,000. 

The  Chaiemax'.  How  far  is  it  from  Gatun  to  Mount  Hope? 

Col.  Haedixg.  By  this  road  it  is  about  8 miles. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  would  show  a cost  of  $22,000  a mile. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Colonel,  I have  not  been  over  that  road  for  some 
time,  but  is  it  that  distance  from  Gatun  to  Mount  Hope? 

Col.  Haedixg.  By  a straight  line  it  is  7 miles  from  Colon  to 
Gatun.  Of  course,  this  road  is  not  in  a straight  line,  so  that  I do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  distance  is.  It  is  7 miles  plus,  I should 
say. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Then,  your  idea  was  to  build  the  road  into  Colon 
rather  than  to  Mount  Hope? 

Col.  Haedixg.  I will  have  to  say  I do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
estimate  for  this  road. 

The  Chaiemax.  Suppose  you  supply  us  with  a statement  of  the 
reason  for  that  cost. 

Col.  Haedixg.  I will  do  so.  (See  p.  2248.) 

EESHEJFACIX'G  EOADS.  AXCOX’^  DISTEICT. 

The  Chaiemax.  The  next  item  is  for  resurfacing  roads  in  the 
Ancon  district,  $20,000.  How  much  work  are  you  expecting  to  do 
there  ? 

Col.  Haedixg.  That  is  for  resurfacing  the  old  macadam  roads  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  administration  building.  The  roads  were 
originally  macadamized  and  are  worn  to  such  an  extent  that  repairs 
are  necessary.  They  should  be  repaired  with  a concrete  surface. 
Now.  the  cost  of  that  is  Horn  $2  to  $2.40  per  square  yard  and  the 
cost  depends  on  the  length  of  the  road. 

The  Chaiemax'^.  Mho  is  vour  road  builder? 
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Col.  Habding.  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  have  him  submit  a statement  in 
connection  with  this  whole  roacl-builcling  proposition  showing  what 
he  is  figuring  on  doing,  how  he  made  up  these  estimates,  what  the 
cost  will  be,  and  what  he  is  proposing  to  do  in  the  way  of  concrete 
resurfacing,  and  the  depth  of  the  concrete  that  he  is  going  to  lay. 

Col.  Harding.  I will  do  so.  You  want  a detailed  estimate  of  the 
cost? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Harding.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  you  that,  because  that 
has  never  been  gone  into  heretofore,  and  I have  nothing  in  my  notes 
to  show.  The  road  from  Gatun  to  Mount  Hope  is  used  a good  deal 
by  the  military  who  are  stationed  at  Gatun  and  who  have  occasion 
to  go  to  and  from  Cristobal  and  Gatun. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  on  foot? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  the  trucks,  automobiles,  wagons, 
and  equipment  generally  that  is  moving  with  them  from  one  place 
to  another.  The  surface  of  that  road  is  very  bad.  They  do  not 
mire  up  to  the  hub  during  the  wet  season,  but  it  is  rough  and  bad 
generally,  and  the  road  needs  resurfacing.  Of  course,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  resurfacing  this  year  or  next  year  is  not  apparent. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  a full  statement  furnished  touching 
the  whole  proposition. 

The  Panama  Canal,  Canal  Zone, 
Depaetment  of  Operation  and  Maintenance, 

BaUjoa  Heights,  Fehruanj  1,  1918. 

ME^MORANDLTM  FOR  THE  GOVERNOR. 

As  per  your  instructions,  the  following-  detail  is  given  covering  the  items  of 
road  work  asked  for  in  the  estimates  for  appropriation  for  1919 : 

Iteai  No.  1. — The  resurfacing  of  the  Paraiso-Gamhoa  Road,  $60,000. 

This  road  is  16  feet  wide  and  has  a length  of  8 miles  and  3,800  feet,  and  an 
area  of  84,071  square  yards;  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  asked  for  on 
this  road,  or  a unit  cost  of  71  cents  per  square  yard.  The  road  in  question 
was  constructed  by  prison  labor,  and  was  constructed  with  telford  base  and 
a water-hound  macadam  top  dressing.  The  71  cents  per  square  yard  is  to 
cover  the  tarring  of  this  road  with  a Tarvia  binder,  and  making  such  repairs 
to  the  surface  as  are  necessary.  The  Paraiso-Ganihoa  Road  is  the  only  artery 
for  approximately  2, .500  acres  of  supply-department  pastures ; it  has  a branch 
to  the  new  chicken  farm  recently  put  in  operation,  and  also  takes  care  of  the 
truck  gardens  located  on  the  Pacific  end  of  fhe  canal.  The  road  is  of  inesfi- 
mahle  value  fo  fhe  supply  department  and  will  be  used  by  motor  trucks  and 
other  transportation  vehicles.  If  proper  precaution  is  not  taken  to  protect 
its  wearing  surface  from  heavy  rainfall  and  dry  winds  the  road  will  become 
practically  useless. 

Item  No.  2. — The  resurfacing  of  the  Gatun-Mount  Hope  Road,  $176,000. 

This  road  has  a total  length  of  37,080  feet  (7  miles  and  120  feet).  29,880  of 
which  is  16  feet  wide  and  7,200  feet  is  25  feet  wide.  The  25-foot  width  is 
through  the  old  town  of  Gatun  and  the  area  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate 
the  permanent  Army  post  at  Gatun.  The  total  number  of  square  yards  in 
this  road  is  73,120,  and  the  unit  cost  of  the  work  will  be  $2.40  per  square  yard, 
the  road  to  be  constructed  of  concrete  with  an  average  thickness  of  slab  of 
6 inches.  The  high  unit  cost  on  this  road  is  due  to  its  being  necessary  to 
transport  by  means  of  motor  trucks  and  wagons  all  of  the  material  from  the 
terminals  of  the  road.  This  road  was  constructed  between  1907  and  1909  by 
prison  labor,  of  water-bound  macadam.  At  the  time  of  its  construction  there 
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was  practically  no  development  along  its  right  of  way.  Since  the  cattle  in- 
dustry has  started  on  the  Canal  Zone  it  acts  as  a feeder  to  approximately 
5,000  acres  of  land  used  as  pastures ; it  has  a branch  to  the  new  dairy  farm 
recently  put  in  operation,  taps  a large  area  devoted  to  truck  farming  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  and  is  the  only  highway  that  the  troops  located  at  Gatun  have 
for  use  for  their  exercises,  the  Army  having  approximately  200  animals  and  a 
number  of  heavy  trucks  using  this  road  daily.  As  stated  above,  the  importance 
of  this  road  has  very  materially  increased  during  the  past  18  months  or  2 
years,  and  prior  to  that  time  but  little  maintenance  work  was  done  on  it,  but 
since  the  heavy  wear  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  a large  amount  of  money 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  passable  condition,  as  it  runs  practically  throughout 
its  length  across  low  land  with  but  poor  drainage  and  with  a rainfall  for  1917 
of  140  inches  in  239  days  and  a maximum  of  10.48  inches  in  24  hours ; it  can 
he  readily  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a macadam  road  that  will 
stand  heavy  traffic  under  such  conditions  at  anything  like  a reasonable  cost 
for  maintenance.  The  road  is  in  such  a state  at  present  that  unless  it  is  re- 
surfaced within  the  next  year  it  will  be  in  such  condition  as  to  make  it  im- 
passable for  vehicular  traffic. 

Item  No.  3. — Resurfacing  roads.  Ancon  District,  $20,000. 

The  roads  referred  to  under  this  item  lead  to  what  is  at  present  known  as 
military  headciuarters  for  the  Canal  Zone.  The  width  of  tliis  road  at  present 
is  12  feet,  it  being  constructed  originally  to  take  care  of  the  horse-drawn 
vehicular  transportation  to  the  old  administration  building.  iSince  practically 
no  other  than  motor  transportation  is  used  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  sake  of  safety  that  the  road  be  widened  to  a width  of  16  feet  and  resurfaced, 
it  being  at  present  of  macadam,  constructed  in  1907.  The  total  number  of 
square  yards  in  this  road  is  6,400,  making  a unit  cost  of  $3.12  per  square  yard, 
but,  as  stated  above,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regrade  and  widen  the  road,  calling 
for  cuts  and  tills  and  the  extensions  of  culverts.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  this 
road  with  a concrete  base  and  sheet-asphalt  wearing  surface. 

Item  No.  4. — Resurfacing  streets,  Pedro  Miguel,  $32,000. 

The  area  of  streets  in  this  town  site  is  18,223  square  yards.  These  streets 
are  of  water-hound  macadam,  it  being  the  intention  to  resurface  them  with  a 
treatment  of  Tarvia  X as  a binder,  they  being  well  drained  and  having  a good, 
solid  foundation.  The  unit  cost  for  doing  this  work  is  $1.76  per  square  yard. 

Item  No.  5. — Resurfacing  streets,  Para  iso,  $15,000. 

The  streets  in  this  town  are  of  water-bound  macadam  construction,  and  are  in 
need  of  a.  complete  resurfa(*ing.  There  is  a total  area  of  8,520  square  yards  of 
streets  to  be  resurfaced  at  a unit  cost  of  $1.76,  it  being  the  intention  to  treat 
these  streets  in  the  same  way  ;is  proposed  for  Pedro  Miguel. 

Item  No.  6. — Municipal  work  for  garages,  $4,000. 

This  consists  of  the  construction  of  approach  roads  and  water  and  sewer  con- 
nections, and  depends  on  whether  or  not  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings. 

Item  No.  7. — Municipal  tvork  for  new  Ouildings  outside  of  silver  towns,  $40,000. 

This  item  is  entirely  dependent  on  whether  or  not  appropriation  is  made  for 
post  offices  and  other  buildings  asked  for  in  the  estimates,  and  consists  of  the 
necessary  roads,  water  and  sewer  lines,  and  paths  for  same. 

Item  No.  8. — Fill,  roads,  loater  and  sewer  lines,  for  extension  in  Neio  Cristobal : 
estimated  cost,  $167,000. 

This  item  is  to  take  care  of  the  proposed  quarters  that  will  he  eventually  con 
structed  to  take  care  of  the  employees  located  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  canal 
and  which  will  replace  the  old  French  buildings  being  used  at  present  in  old 
Cristobal  and  which  are  practically  beyond  repair. 
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Item  No.  9. — Ed-toisioh  and  i'vnviral  of  .sidciralk.s,  $.io/)l)(i. 

This  item  is  for  the  const ruetion  of  concrete  sidewalks  to  rei)hicc  tenii»orary 
walks  constriictenl  of  macadam  and  screenin^is  on  which  there  is  hifih  main- 
tenance cost,  and  for  the  (‘onstriiction  of  new  walks  in  the  town  sit(‘s  where 
there  are  none  at  present  and  where  they  are  badly  needed. 

Item  No.  10. — Extemlon  of  the  exlsiting  mnitary  and  .stonn-irater  f<eirer  syntein 

In  Panama  Citii  and  co)ir)'ctinf/  of  Calidonia  Street ; estimated  e()fit , $2'i0jt00. 

Of  this  item,  $40,000  is  estimated  to  cover  the  cost  of  concreting  the  Calidoiiia 
Uoad,  a main  artery  to  the  city  of  Panama  ; and  $200,000  for  enlarging  the 
existing  sanitary  and  storm-water  systems  which  were  constructed  originally 
to  take  care  of  a population  of  approximately  30,000  inhabitants,  without 
proper  allowance  for  the  increase  to  60,000,  which  is  the  present  population  of 
the  city. 

Item  No.  11. — Municipal  improvements  for  southirest  Panama,  $150,000. 

This  item  covers  the  municipal  improvements  for  an  area  of  approximately 
76  acres  that  lies  within  the  city  of  Panama,  but  on  which  no  construction 
is  permitted,  due  to  its  not  being  developed. 

Item  No.  12. — For  concrete  streets  and  other  municipal  u‘ork  in  Colon  ivhere 

macadam  streets  ivere  built  on  fills  which  have  now  settled  and  will  permit 

of  putting  in  permanent  streets,  $225,000. 

The  total  area  of  streets  in  this  portion  of  the  city  is  128.039  square  yards, 
and  the  unit  cost  will  be  $1.76  per  square  yard.  It  is  proposed  to  concrete  these 
streets  with  an  average  thickness  of  slab  of  6 inches : the  necessity  for  same  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  these  streets  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion as  at  present  constructed,  they  having  materially  settled  in  a number  of 
places  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  very  high.  We  are  in  receipt  of  continual 
complaints  from  the  health  department,  which  is  responsible  for  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  city,  but  we  are  unable  to  comply  with  their  demands  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  The  reason  for  constructing  these  streets  of  macadam  originally 
was  as  stated,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  on  a fill  made  for  the  town 
site  and  before  same  had  made  its  permanent  settlement.  The  average  rainfall 
in  Colon  is  129.43  inches  per  year,  with  no  rain  at  all  for  a total  of  139  days 
during  the  year;  this,  combined  with  poor  drainage  of  the  subgrade,  makes  it 
impossible  to  maintain  the  macadam  streets  in  good  condition. 

Item  No.  13. — Construction  of  roads  in  Ancon  Hospital,  on  account  of  new 

buildings,  $71,500. 

This  work  consists  of  the  grading  for  the  construction  of  16,163  square  yards 
of  ne\v  road  with  curb  and  gutter ; this  road  to  be  of  concrete,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  2,975  square  yards  of  sidewalks,  the  installation  of  the  necessary  drains, 
and  the  grading  of  the  slopes  and  grassing  of  the  same  for  the  Ancon  Hospital 
buildings.  The  expenditure  for  buildings,  which  these  improvements  will  take 
care  of,  amounts  to  $1,521,362,  and  the  apparently  high  cost  of  municipal  work 
in  connection  with  the  same  is  due  to  their  sidehill  location,  necessitating  a 
large  amount  of  grading.  The  reason  for  no  estimate  having  been  made  for 
this  appropriation  in  1918  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
municipal  division  to  do  its  work  while  the  buildings  were  in  the  course  of 
construction,  as  the  area  is  restricted  and  the  most  economical  way  of  handling 
the  work  is  as  proposed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  indicated  above  will 
be  necessary  before  the  hospital  buildings  can  be  used  in  their  entirety. 

In  making  further  comment  on  the  road  construction  in  the  Canal  Zone 
it  is  desired  to  state  that  prior  to  about  two  and  one-half  years  ago  little 
permanent  road  construction  was  done  in  the  Canal  Zone,  this  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  but  few  motor-driven  vehicles  in  use ; also  to  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  governor  to  determine  finally  on  such  areas  as  would 
be  used  permanently  by  the  operating  forces  of  the  canal.  Prior  to  this  time 
it  had  been  possible  to  obtain,  at  relatively  low  cost,  crushed  rock  from  the 
plants  operating  for  construction  purposes,  and  such  roads  as  were  constructed 
in  the  early  days  were  of  water-bound  macadam.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
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iimintiiin  these  roads  by  the  use  of  California  oils — Tarvia  A,  B,  and  X;  Texaco 
road  oil : and  Standard  Oil  Co.  road  oil  No.  4 — hut  due  to  the  thorough  satu- 
ration to  which  the  suhgrades  were  subjected  during  the  rainy  season  and  to 
the  high  winds  and  intense  heat  of  the  dry  season  it  was  not  possible  to  main- 
tain them  economically  when  subjected  to  the  use  of  heavy  truck  transporta- 
tion and  other  motor  vehicles.  All  of  the  recently  constructed  roads  in  the 
Canal  Zone  town  sites  have  been  of  concrete  or  telford  base  covered  by  asphaltic 
concrete  or  sheet  asphalt.  The  latter  form  of  construction  is  only  economical 
in  such  locations  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  telford  material  economically.  Our 
maintenance  charges  on  streets  constructed  as  listed  above  have  been  very  low, 
and  it  can  be  absolutely  stated,  after  13  years  of  municipal  experience  on  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  only  roads  of  concrete  or  telford  base  will  stand  the  traffic 
without  a heavy  maintenance  charge. 

D.  E.  Weight, 

Municipal  Engineer. 

Col.  Harding.  It  will  probably  cost  more  to  resurface  it  next  year 
than  this  year  on  account  of  the  increased  deterioration. 

AVATER.  SEAVERS,  ETC..  FOR  GARAGES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  municipal  work  for  garages. 

Col.  Harding.  That  covers  Avater  and  sewer  mains  and  the  con- 
struction of  approaches  to  the  neAv  garages. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  item  tied  up  Avith  the  iieAv  garages? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir:  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  neAv  garages  are  eliminated,  this 
item  should  go  out  ? 

(Yl.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

NEAV  BUILDINGS  OUTSIDE  OF  SILVER  TOAVNS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  municipal  Avork  for  neAV 
buildings  outside  of  the  silver  toAvns,  $10,000. 

Col.  Harding.  That  coA’ers  the  municipal  Avork  around  the  build- 
ings in  this  program  that  Ave  liaAT  been  discussing,  and  some  others 
that  are  still  to  come.  If  these  neAv  buildings  are  eliminated,  then 
this  item  should  be  eliminated. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  project  is  larger  than  the  totals  we 
were  dealing  with  aAvhile  ago  Avould  indicate,  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $40,000? 

Col.  Harding.  Except  that  in  the  estimate  for  the  silver  quarters 
at  Cristobal.  There  it  is  included  in  the  total  of  $1,796,120. 

The  Chair:man.  Hoes  this  item  include  the  silver  toAvns  in  addi- 
tion  

Col.  Harding  (interposing).  Xot  the  silver  tOAvns.  but  aiw  neAV 
buildings  Ave  have  that  are  included  in  this  program.  You  Avill  find 
as  Ave  go  on  certain  other  neAv  buildings  asked  for.  and  this  covers 
the  municipal  Avork  in  connection  with  those  projects. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  item  of  $203,520  on  page  TTl  is  supposed  to 
coA^er  the  municipal  work  in  these  silAMr  towns? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir. 

^Ir.  iMoNDELL.  lYhere  you  are  proposing  to  erect  new  buildings? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir. 

IILL.  ROADS,  AVATER  AND  SEAVER  SV'STEMS  FOR  EXTENSION NEAV  CRISTOBAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  fill,  roads,  water  and  sewer 
S3^stems  for  extension.  Xew  Cristobal.  $167,000. 
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Col.  Harding.  That  is  on  account  of  the  extension  that  may  be 
desired  if  you  provide  new  buildings  for  the  gold  employees  oii  the 
Atlantic  side. 

The  Chairman.  For  gold  employees? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 


EXTENSION  AND  RENEWAL  OF  SIDEWiALKS. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  extension  and  renewal  of  side- 
walks, $25,000. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  for  the  extension  and  renewal  of  sidewalks 
at  both  ends  of  the  canal  and  in  the  towns  existing  there  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  is  for  extension  and  how  much 
for  renewals  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Offhand  I would  say  that  90  per  cent  of  it  is  for 
renewals. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  ^mu  proposing  to  do — put  down  con- 
crete sidewalks? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  place  of  what? 

Col.  Harding.  In  place  of  cinders. 

The  Chairman.  How  immediately  necessary  is  this? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  economical  in  the  matter  of  maintenance.  The 
maintenance  of  the  existing  walks,  which  are  macadam  or  cinders, 
is  an  item  of  heavy  expense,  and  this  is  to  promote  economy  in  the 
end,  as  these  sidewalks  will  not  amount  to  much  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  cut  out  your  maintenance  cost  by  this 
investment,  are  we  going  to  find  any  difference?  Here  in  Washington 
we  never  do.  They  just  get  an  added  investment  without  giving  the 
lower  maintenance  cost  promised  at  the  time  the  investment  is  secured. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  but  I think  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
cement  sidewalk  in  the  tropics,  not  subject  to  the  action  of  frost, 
requires  no  further  maintenance  whatsoever;  it  is  there  for  all  time. 

sanitary  and  storm  sewers  in  panama  city  and  CONCRETING 

CALIDONIA  STREET. 

Hie  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ Extension  and  enlarging  exist- 
ing sanitary  and  storm  sewer  systems  in  Panama  citi^  and  the  con- 
creting of  Calidonia  Street,  $240,000.” 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  quite  an  item,  and  there  is  quite  a problem 
in  connection  with  it.  Under  the  treaty  the  canal  is  supposed  to 
maintain  the  municipal  works  in  the  city  of  Panama,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  being  reimbursed  by  water  and  sewer  charges  in  Panama 
within  a period  of  50  years.  Under  that  treaty,  away  back  in  1906, 
the  sewer  system  for  the  city  of  Panama  was  designed  and  carried 
out.  Panama  city  has  grown  bejmnd  expectations,  and  the  present 
sewer  and  other  municipal  improvements  in  the  city  of  Panama  have 
become  outgrown.  That  is  particularly  noticeable  and  important  in 
connection  with  the  sewer  systems  Avhere  they  have  a combined  system 
of  house  sewage  and  surface  drainage.  The  sewer  is  not  of  sufficient 
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capacity  to  carry  the  run-off,  and  the  result  is  the  fecal  matter  some- 
times after  heavy  rains  appears  on  the  streets.  That  is  when  the 
seAA^ers  are  temporarily  surcharged  and  they  will  not  drain.  This 
is  to  cover  the  increased  demand  for  sewers  on  that  account,  and  to 
cover  extensions  of  the  city  of  Panama,  AAdiich  for  the  time  being 
are  held  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  seAA^er  systems  are  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  them.  Xow,  this  money,  if  appropriated, 
AAmuld  be  reimbursed  according^  to  the  treaty  to  us  by  the  city  of 
Panama  within  a period  of  50  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  from  the  Panama  Government 
the  revenues  from  the  rentals  at  such  a rate  as  to  take  care  of  the 
cost  of  these  seAA’er  SA^stems  at  the  end  of  the  50-year  period? 

Col.  Harding.  The  Panama  Government  is  someAvhat  in  arrears 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  ahvays  liaA^e  been.  liaA^e  they  not  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I presume  they  liaA^e ; yes,  sir.  Theoretically  the 
reimbursements  are  to  be  made,  and  this  is  the  only  existing  arrange- 
ment Avitli  the  city  of  Panama  whereby  these  improvements  can  be 
made. 

The  Chair:man.  You  have  a provision  of  hiAv  by  Avhich  ‘There  is 
appropriated  for  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  extension  of  Avater- 
works,  sewers,  and  jiaAMinents.  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  necessary  ]iortions  of  such  sums  as 
shall  be  paid  as  Avater  rentals  or  directly  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  for  such  expenses.*’ 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir:  but  Avhen  they  do  not  pay  the  bills  Ave  do 
not  collect  them.  It  is  charged  against  the  Panama  Government, 
and  there  is  a deficit. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much  liaA^e  thev  taken  in  as  rentals? 

Col.  Harding.  You  Avill  find  all  that  matter  in  the  re])ort  of  the 
auditor  on  page  183  of  the  report. 

i\Ir.  Mondell.  Hoav  about  concreting  Calidonia  Street? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  one  of  our  obligations.  That  has  to  be 
maintained,  and  Ave  Avill  collect  it  from  the  Panama  Government  in 
the  end.  There  Avas  an  estimate  made  in  1908,  or  possibly  in  1909, 
of  $800,000  for  similar  purposes  to  this,  except  that  it  did  not  include 
the  seAver  system  in  Panama.  That  Avas  to  cover  all  these  matters  in 
the  toAvns  of  Panama  and  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much  of  this  $210,000  is  for  concreting  Cali- 
donia  Street  and  Iioav  much  is  for  the  seAver  system  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I Avill  have  to  supply  that  information  for  the 
record. 

Note. — Forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  streets  and  $200,000  for  the  seAvers. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  acute  is  this  seAver  system  situation? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is  quite  acute. 

The  Chairman.  The  paving  of  the  streets  is  Eiot  so  acute? 

Col  Harding.  Xo,  sir. 

MLNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  SOUTHAAmST  PANAMA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  municipal  improvements 
for  southwest  Panama,  on  Avhich  OAvners  of  property  are  not  alloAved 
to  build,  due  to  lack  of  sanitarv  and  municipal  improA^ements, 
$150,000.” 
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Col.  Harding.  That  is  a jiGrtion  of  the  city  of  Panama  that  has  no 
access  to  the  se\ver  system  and  where  the  health  department  will  not 
permit  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  development  of  the 
place  until  seAvers  can  be  built. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  citv  of  Panama  proimse  doing 
about  It  ? ■ 1 1 

Col.  Harding.  They  put  it  up  to  us. 

_ The  CiiApMAN.  Are  Ave  to  understand  that  all  improvements  in 
-eitlier  the  city  of  Panama  oi*  Colon  are  dependent  upon  the  imrse  of 
Uncle  Sam? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are  dependent  on  advances  of  funds,  to  be 
reimbursed  to  us  later. 

The  Chairman.  But  translating  it  at  the  present  time,  it  depends 
on  our  purse,  because  we  are  not  being  reimbursed  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Temporarily,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  obligation  that  we  assumed  a continuing 
one?  My  recollection  or  understanding  was  that  Ave  were  to  do  cer- 
tain things  or  to  advance  certain  sums,  but  noAv,  years  afterwards,  it 
seems  that  Avhen  the  toAvn  groAvs  Ave  are  expected  to  continue  the 
improvement.  Is  that  a part  of  our  obligation  as  you  understand  the 
treaty  ? 

Col.  Harding.  So  far  as  the  city  of  Panama  itself  is  concerned, 
within  the  city  limits  of  Panama,  my  understanding  of  the  treaty  is 
that  we  are  to  provide  the  municipal  improvements  incident  to  the 
development  of  the  city,  and  that  Ave  are  to  be  reimbursed  at  the 
expiration  of  50  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  it  be  reimbursed  before  the  expiration  of  50 
years  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Fifty  years  is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  be  reimbursed  on  a sinking-fund 
basis.  Avhich  at  the  end  of  50  years  Avould  see  the  Aviping  out  of  it 
with  interest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  reducing  it 
at  all. 

Col.  Harding.  Of  course,  a charge  is  being  made  annuall}^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  Ave  paying  $250,000  annually  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty? 

Col.  Harding.  We  are,  but  AAe  are  reserving  from  the  payment 
certain  sums  each  year  that  are  not  pledged  and  that  are  not  essential 
or  necessary  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  a special  arrangement  each  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  Avliat  extent  is  that  done? 

Col.  Harding.  I do  not  recall  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  We  appropriated  $250,000  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  pay  the  (xovernment  of  Panama  the  sixth  annual  pay- 
ment, due  on  February  26,  1918,  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  Panama,  under  article  14  of  the  treaty 
of  November  18,  1903. 

Col.  Harding.  A part  of  that  amount  Avas  used  in  the  cancellation 
of  the  indebtedness  to  the  canal,  but  just  the  exact  amount  I do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  that  information,  not  only  in 
connection  Avith  the  sixth  payment,  but  in  connection  Avith  such  other 
proAusions  as  haA^e  been  made. 
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Col.  Harding.  I will  do  so. 

Balboa  Heights,  February  23,  1918. 

The  sum  of  $59,741.39  was  withheld  from  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  annuity 
payments  of  $250,000  due  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  was  applied  in  February 
and  April,  1917,  to  cancel  a part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Republic  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  Government  of  Panama  has  now  agreed  that  the  same 
sum  may  be  withlield  from  tlie  sixth  payment,  due  February  26,  1918,  and 
;spplied  in  the  same  wa.v. 

In  addition,  the  sum  of  $78,085.27,  due  the  Republic  of  Panama,  from  July 
1.  1915.  to  December  31,  1917,  under  the  agreement  which  requires  the  United 
States  to  secure  from  Panama  its  stamps  used  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  pay  that 
Government  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  has  been  withheld  and  applied  on 
cun-ent  bills. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  construction  of  waterworks,  sewers,  and  pave- 
ments in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon,  as  of  January  1,  1918,  was  $2,478,- 
535.95.  The  total  due  on  the  capital  cost  under  the  agreeiuent  requiring  reim- 
bursement within  50  years  from  July  1.  1907,  was  $360,567.97.  Seventy-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  was  not  paid, 
leaving  the  actual  luiyments  $289,045.63.  There  has  been  paid  from  the  water 
]-entals  the  cost  of  maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs,  $1,240,168.45,  and  in- 
terest on  the  caiutal  cost  and  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  zone  system  used 
in  furnishing  water,  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent  per  annum,  the  sum  of  $531,310.46. 
The  attached  statement  shows  the  status  of  the  account  in  detail  as  of  January 
1.  1918. 


The  Panama  Canal — Puhlie  (vork.s  in  eitie>i  of  Panama  and  C(jJon — 8t<itiis  on 

■Ian.  1,  1918. 


Total. 

Panama. 

1 

Colcn. 

Consiructicn  cost: 

Waterworks  and  sewers 

$1, 305, 30.5. 36 
1, 173, 230.  59 

$687,597.41 
577, 718.  28 

$617,707.  95 
595, 512. 31 

Pavements 

Total  construction 

2, 478, 535.  95 

1,26.5,315.  69 

1,213,220.  26 

Maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs,  including  propor- 
tion of  Zone  system 

1,240,168.  45 

r.27, 925.  71 

612, 242.  74 

Interest  at  2 per  cent  per  annum: 

Waterworks  and  sewers 

241, 473.  63 
199, 979. 16 
89, 857.  67 

129, 889.  45 
112,796.  86 
52,266. 33 

111,584.  18 
87. 182.  30 
37, 591.  34 

Pavements 

Zone  system  fproporti  m) 

Total  interest 

531,310.  46 

294,952.64 

236,357.  82 

Total  payable  from  water  rentals 

4, 250, 014.  86 

2, 188, 194. 04 

2,061,820.  82 

Collections  applied  to— 

Maintenance,  operation,  and  repairs 

1,240,168.  45 
531,310.  46 
360, 567.  97 

627, 925.  71 
294,952.64 
246, 165.  02 

612,242.  74 
236, 357.  82 
114,402.  95 

Interest 

Proportion  of  capital  cost 

Deficit  (capital  cost) 

2,132,046.  88 
71,522. 34 

1.169,043.37 

11,018.92 

963. 003.  51 
60, 503.  42 

Capital  cost  Jan.  1,  1918: 

W aterworks  and  sewers 

2,203,569.  22 

1,180,062. 29 

1,023,506.93 

1,059.252.  22 
987;  193.  42 

539, 740.  00 
468, 391.  75 

519,512.22 

518,801.6, 

Pavements 

2,046,445.  64 

1, 008, 131.  75 

1,038,313.89 

4, 250, 014.  86 

2, 188, 194.  04 

2,061.820.  82 

The  CHAiRyiAN.  This  is  practically  a subdivision,  is  it  not '? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir. 

Th.e  Chairxian.  And  the  nonappropriation  of  this  money  simply 
woidd  mean  a further  postponement  of  the  development  of  that  sub- 
division ? 
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Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  development  of  the  subdivision  is  impor- 
tant primarily  to  the  people  Avho  own  the  subdivision  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

CONCRETING  STREETS,  ETC.,  IN  COLON. 

Phe  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  ‘H^Yr  concreting  streets  and  for 
other  municipal  work  in  Colon  Avhere  macadam  streets  were  built  on 
fills  which  have  now  permanently  settled  and  Avill  permit  putting  in 
permanent  streets,  $225,000.” 

Col.  Harding.  A part  of  the  appropriation  of  $800,000  made  10 
years  ago  Avas  expended  in  the  toAAm  of  Colon  in  making  a hydraulic 
fill,  and  those  streets  are  noAA^  in  need  of  attention. 

The  Chairman.  That  land  is  ours? 

Col.  Harding.  The  streets  belong  to  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  land  belong  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  railroad? 

Col.  Harding.  The  land  belongs  to  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  AA'^e  doing  AAdth  it? 

Col.  Hardin^g.  We  are  leasing  it  under  leases  that  are  running  15  or 
20  years,  and  the  lessees  are  putting  buildings  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  neAA-  or  old  leases? 

Col.  Harding.  Some  of  them  are  old,  and  some  of  them  Avhen  they 
expire  are  renewed.  When  they  are  renewed  for  a 25-year  term  there 
is  a provision  requiring  that  buildings  shall  be  constructed  within  a 
certain  period. 

The  Chairman.  HaA-e  the  land  rentals  A^ery  greatly  increased? 

Col.  Harding.  They  haA^e  increased  a great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  showing  in  the  rentals  we  are  getting  ? 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  the  only  way  it  is  shown.  We  make  no  sales 
of  the  land. 

The  Chairaian.  We  may  not,  but  there  is  other  land  in  Colon  pri- 
vately OAAmed? 

Col.  Harding.  There  is  no  land  privatelj^  OAAmed  in  Colon.  It  is  all 
owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  except  certain  blocks  that  Avere  ceded 
originally  to  the  Government  of  Panama.  The  toAAui  of  Colon  is 
built  upon  Panama  Railroad  property  under  leases. 

The  Chairaian.  Does  the  railroad  make  any  revenue  out  of  it? 

Col.  Harding.  The  railroad  makes  some  revenue  out  of  it ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  That  appears  in  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ChAiraian.  What  condition  are  these  streets  in? 

Col.  Harding.  They  are  in  bad  condition — so  bad  that  we  have  to 
expend  money  in  maintaining  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  getting  the  statement  from  your  road  builder, 
touching  the  items  previously  discussed,  haA^e  included  a statement 
touching  the  cost  and  the  necessit}^  for  concreting  these  streets,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  street  to  be  concreted  and  the  character  of  work 
proposed  to  be  done? 

Col.  Harding.  That  will  be  done. 

Note. — See  statement  of  municipal  engineer,  page  — (in  this 
record). 
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ADDITIONAL  STOCK  OF  MATERIAL. 

The  Chairman.  For  additional  stock  of  material  you  estimate 

$2,000,000? 

Col.  Harding.  This  item  of  $2,000,000  was  included  in  the  esti- 
mates on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  auditor  of  the  canal.  There 
was  a proYision  for  the  maintenance  of  stock  at  a Yaliie  of  $3,000,000 
in  one  of  these  bills  seueral  years  ago.  When  money  is  appropriated 
for  construction  purposes,  that  stock  is  temporarily  increased  out 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  until  at  the  present  time,  due  to  construc- 
tion projects  and  due  also  to  the  increase  in  the  Yalue  of  materials, 
the  stock  on  hand,  on  September  30,  1917,  was  Yaliied  at  $6,281,221.17. 
When  the  construction  projects  are  completed  and  the  materials  are 
drawn  from  the  stocks  which  were  bought  for  purposes  of  construc- 
tion the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  will  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
We  will  ha  Ye  no  further  construction  fund  for  maintaining  that 
stock  of  material,  and  all  the  stock  we  haue  must  be  bought  from 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  will  there  be? 

Col.  Harding.  There  remains  $2,225,000,  estimated  value. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  want  to  do  practically  is  to  carry 
$4,000,000  worth  of  stock  on  liand  ? 

' Col.  Harding.  We  want  to  carry  $5,000,000  worth  of  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  Harding.  I have  here  a statement  showing  the  amount  ex- 
pended, the  increase  in  price,  and  the  amount  the  expenditure  would 
have  been  at  the  present  prices  of  material.  Then  follows  a list  of 
materials  at  estimated  prices.  The  increased  price  of  the  different 
items  approximates  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
$3,000,000  stock,  increased  by  40  per  cent,  we  have  a value  of  stock 
to  be  carried  in  hand  of  $4,200,000.  In  addition  to  that,  the  stock 
of  fuel  oil  to  meet  the  demand  for  sales  to  passing  ships  which  de- 
pend on  us  for  fuel  oil  should  be  increased  by  $300,000.  The  re- 
quirements in  the  mechanical  division  for  miscellaneous  repair  work 
on  both  Government  and  commercial  vessels  have  been  greater  than 
were  anticipated,  the  amount  of  material  expended  during  1917  by 
this  division  being  $2,200,000.  The  canal  is  doing  work  for  other 
departments  of  Government,  and  this  requires  that  the  stock  of 
material  should  be  maintained.  Keimbiirsement  for  the  work  is 
made,  but  the  canal  for  a considerable  period  of  time  has  to  carry  the 
charge  in  the  appropriation  made  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  why  that  last  statement  should  be 
true. 

Col.  Harding.  Well,  for  instance,  the  Army  on  the  Isthmus  has  an 
available  appropriation  for  certain  work  which  we  do  for  them. 
The  materials  necessary  to  do  that  work  are  drawn  from  our  stock. 
In  the  course  of  time,  by  transfer  of  appropriations,  our  canal  appro- 
priation is  reimbursed  by  that  amount.  If  that  falls  in  the  early 
part  of  a fiscal  year,  our  balances  enable  us  to  carry  it  forward.  If 
that  falls  during  the  latter  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  takes 
about  two  months  to  make  the  settlement,  and  the  state  of  the  appro- 
priation for  operation  and  maintenance  does  not  permit  us  to  make  the 
charge  against  it:  in  other  words,  we  are  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
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year  and  our  appropriation  is  nearly  exhausted,  arid  before  that 
reimbursement  is  made  to  our  appropriation  from  the  other  appro- 
priation it  is  necessary  to  meet  pay  rolls  and  other  things  A\diich 
require  cash  payment,  so  that  our  balance  Avould  be  exhausted,  and 
the  idea  in  asking  for  the  $2,000,000  stock  out  of  oi)eration  and  main- 
tenance is  to  alloAV  us  to  provide  for  such  contingencies  as  that  from 
our  appropriation  Avithout  any  danger  of  running  into  a deficiency 
during  any  giA’^en  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  pay  as  they  get  it  ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  can  not  pay  immediately  because  after  Avork 
of  any  magnitude  is  done  it  takes  them  at  least  a month  to  send  them 
a bill  for  it,  and  then  it  has  to  come  up  here  and  be  audited  and  pass 
through  the  Treasury  Department  before  the  reimbursement  in  that 
appropriation  is  made.  The  proposition  is  simply  to  enable  us,  at  a 
time  AAdien  there  is  no  construction  money  aATiilable,  to  carry  on  hand 
and  proAude  for  the  stock  Avhich  is  necessary  to  meet  these  demands. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  in  the  highest  possible  market? 

Col.  Harding.  We  buy  at  the  loAvest  possible  rates  in  any  market 
AA  hich  happens  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  need.  If  the  need  can  not 
be  postponed  Ave  can  not  postpone  the  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it.  Do  you  AAumt  this  $2,000,000  to 
actually  spend  in  material  or  to  be  aAMilable  for  expenditure  in 
material  ? 

Col.  Harding.  It  may  be  Ave  AAould  not  actually  have  to  spend  it. 
It  depends  altogether  upon  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  responsive.  What  I Avant  to 
knoAY  is  AAdiether  you  iioaa^  have  in  mind  taking  $2,000,000  and  going 
out  in  the  market  as  soon  as  you  get  it  and  buying  $2,000,000  Avorth 
of  various  kinds  of  supplies,  or  AAdiether  you  Avant  $2,000,000  credit 
so  that  if  you  need  to  buy  certain  things  you  can  do  it? 

Col.  Harding.  That  Avould  serve  the  purpose  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  which  do  you  propose  to  do?  On  which 
theory  Avas  your  estimate  made  up  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  estimate  aa  as  made  on  the  theory  that  avo  would 
have  $2,000,000  available  for  the  purchase  of  materials  for  stock  for 
necessary  purposes.  If  the  necessity  did  not  arise  the  expenditures 
Avould  not  be  made ; but  Ave  did  not  Avant  to  be  called  on,  for  instance, 
in  the  later  part  of  the  fiscal  year  to  make  an  expenditure  of  money 
for  stock  or  to  enter  into  obligations  for  stock,  beyond  the  amount  Ave 
had  aA^ailable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  made  necessary  only  because  of  the  de- 
mands that  might  be  made  on  you  by  other  people  for  Avhom  you  are 
doing  work? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  have  the  money  or  the  mate- 
rial and  they  made  the  demand ; what  would  hapen  then  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Then  Ave  could  not  do  the  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  this  happen,  that  they  would  have  to 
get  the  monev  and  buv  the  stock  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  but,  you  see,  that  would  not  work,  certainly 
with  reference  to  fuel,  ship ‘supplies  of  all  kinds,  repairs  in  the  dry 
dock  to  ships  of  the  Navy  or  ships  owned  by  private  corporations, 
where  the  demand  is  immediate.  We  have  got  to  carry  enough  stock 
on  hand. 
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The  Chatrmax.  You  have  got  over  $2,000,000  Avorth  of  stock. 

Col.  Harding.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  oAer  $5,000,000,  but 
you  are  anticipating  that  $3,000,000  or  more  Avill  be  absorbed  in 
construction. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes;  a lot  of  it  is  lumber  and  steel,  and  material  of 
that  character,  Avhich  Avill  be  absorbed  in  building  construction,  and 
we  do  not  reach  the  cost  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Avithout  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  for  work  that  we  are  called  upon  to  do,  and  Avhich 
AA  e AYould  do  and  AA’hich  Ave  set  out  to  do  and  pretend  to  be  able  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  as  you  are  reimbursed? 

Col.  Harding.  No  ; AAn  buy  from  time  to  time,  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  stock  and  upon  Avhat  is  in  sight.  For  instance,  Avhen 
Ave  saAv  that  the  Ancon  and  Cristohal  were  to  be  repaired,  it  Avas  nec- 
essary to  get  the  material  on  hand  to  use  in  the  repair  of  those  ships. 
We  are  reimbursed  for  that  material,  but  unless  Ave  have  the  money 
to  spend  Avhen  such  necessities  arise,  Ave  can  not  do  the  AAmrk.  We 
are  bound  to  keep  a stock  of  fuel  oil,  for  instance,  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  haAn  a great  big  account  under  this 
maintenance  item,  all  of  Avhich  or  any  part  of  Avhich  is  available  for 
buying  necessary  supplies  to  carry  on  the  AAmrk. 

Col.  Harding.  Sipipose  Ave  have  that  stock  on  hand  to  the  value 
of  $3,000,000,  or  Avliatever  it  is,  and  in  order  to  meet  certain  Avork 
Avhich  Ave  are  called  upon  to  do  it  is  necessary  to  get  some  other  stock, 
AAdiich  is  not  in  hand 

The  Chair3ian  (interposing).  But  you  have  a lot  of  mojiey  in  this 
maintenance  item.  This  item  is  not  segregated  in  that  AAuiy. 

Col.  Harding.  No;  but  Avhat  T mean  is  that  suppose  this  demand 
conies  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  and  therefore  Ave  are  cer- 
tain to  be  reimbursed  in  tAvo  or  three  months,  then  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  our  running  short  of  cash  to  meet  our  pay  rolls.  Suppose 
that  occurs,  lioAveA^er,  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  if  Ave  expend  this  money  in  laying  in  the  stock  Ave  Avill 
not  liaA^e  the  money  to  pay  our  iiay  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  That  Avould  be  true  if  you  did  not  have  consider- 
able leeAvay,  but  you  are  asking  in  this  item  for  $13,000,000.  Now. 
eA"en  if  you  exclude  this  $2,000,000,  you  Avoiild  liaA’e  $11,000,000.  and 
a very  large  percentage  of  that  is  for  things  other  than  pay  roll. 
Noav,  it  seems  to  me  the  amount  you  are  asking  is  disproportionate. 
You  are  not  going  to  get  in  such  a jam  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  you  need  to  add  to  this  appropriation  $2,000,000  addi- 
tional, unless  you  intend  to  take  that  $2,000,000  and  put  it  into  stock 
noAY,  particularly  in  vieAV  of  the  fact  that  you  get  another  appro- 
priation by  the  4th  of  next  March. 

Col.  Harding.  Well,  Ave  may  or  iiiaA"  not,  1 do  not  knoAv  : but  here  is 
the  situation : Heretofore  Ave  have  had  no  difficulty  because  Ave  have 
had  sufficient  balance  in  construction  funds  to  handle  it.  If  AA^e  have 
no  construction  funds  and  are  dependent  altogether  on  operation  and 
maintenance,  toAvard  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
stock  Ave  cariT  on  hand  has  been  shovm  by  experience  not  to  be  suffi- 
cient, and  it  is  estimated  that  to  be  on  the  safe  side  Ave  should  have 
stock  to  the  value  of  $5,000,000.  Noay,  that  is  in  part  due  to  the 
increased  cost  at  the  present  time  and  the  increased  value  of  the 
stock  we  ha\"e. 
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The  CiiAiKMAN.  Then,  you  do  expect  to  actually  huy  tlic  rtcck? 

Col.  Hakding.  IVe  expect  to  buy  the  stock  if  the  Avork  is  in  sight 
that  is  going  to  require  the  stock. 

i\Ir.  Moxdeli..  Do  you  expect.  Colonel,  to  increase  and  to  maintain 
an  increased  amount  of  stock  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  or  is  this 
largely  a matter  of  bookkeeping  and  is  asked  in  order  that  you  may 
liaA^e  a balance  available?  In  other  Avords,  are  your  present  stocks 
too  loAv  and  do  you  Avant  to  add  to  them  by  $2,000,000? 

Col.  Harding.  The}^  AAdll  be  too  Ioav  AA’ith  the  construction  items 
eliminated  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  these  matters  AAdiich  Ave  have  ex- 
amined into,  in  the  AA^ay  of  your  building  and  construction  program 
and  your  $2,000,000  for  additional  stock  of  material,  AAdiich  represent 
a total  of  $5,682,237,  you  have  your  ordinary  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion expenses  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  totals  what? 

Col.  Harding.  It  is,  in  round  numbers,  $7,000,000. 

increases  in  salaries. 

XoAY,  I AYOuld  like  to  make  a statement  about  the  salary  question 
in  general.  You  are  aAYare  of  the  fact  that,  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  AYar,  the  price  of  certain  classes  of  labor  has  gone 
away  up  beyond  expectations.  We  have  the  authority  under  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  act  to  fix  salaries,  except  that  AYe  must  not  exceed  25 
per  cent  aboA'e  the  salaries  paid  by  the  GoA^ernment  in  continental 
United  States  for  AYork  of  a similar  character.  EYer  since  that  act 
AYent  into  effect  the  policA^  has  been  adopted  of  granting  to  employees 
of  the  canal  the  full  25  per  cent  increase  above  the  corresponding 
Avages  in  the  United  States.  That  has  been  the  understanding  and 
has  the  approA^al  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  initiated  at  the 
time  the  act  Avent  into  effect,  on  July  1,  1916.  When  this  increase 
occurred  in  the  States  the  question  came  up  at  once  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  would  get  a corresponding  increase  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
My  first  reply  to  them  was  that  I did  not  see  how  we  could  make 
changes  in  our  salary  list  more  frequentty  than  once  a year;  that 
our  estimates  were  prepared  on  a certain  salary  and  Avage  cost,  and 
that  the  question  would  naturally  arise  whether  we  would  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  if  we  were  subjected  to  increases 
at  intervals  during  the  year.  That  did  not  satisfy  the  men  alto- 
gether, although  they  admitted  the  logic  of  my  attitude.  It  was 
taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  his  instructions  on  the 
1st  of  July  I put  into  effect  the  new  wage  schedule,  giving  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Isthmus  25  per  cent  above  the  increased  wages  in  the 
States  in  Government  positions,  and  in  doing  so  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  and  an  increase  in  the  pay  throughout  all  this 
schedule.  Xoav  every  increase  in  the  States  is  met  by  an  application 
for  an  increase  on  the  Isthmus,  and  it  is  granted  without  question. 
When  the  naAw  yards  increase  their  wages  paid  to  mechanics,  it  is 
folloAved  in  the  course  of  time,  or  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  data 
available,  by  a corresponding  increase  Avith  us. 

The  Chairyian.  Was  the  manifest  and  glaring  inequity  of  that 
arrangement  eA^er  considered,  in  Anew  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
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plan  of  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  wages  in  the  States  was 
predicated  upon  the  greater  cost  of  living  in  the  Canal  Zone,  whereas 
now,  in  this  day  of  high  prices  here,  just  the  opposite  thing  is  hap- 
pening on  the  zone  ? The  living  cost  on  the  zone  is  cheaper  than  here, 
and  the  difference  is  becoming  const  anti}"  greater. 

Col.  Harding.  The  living  cost  on  the  zone  has  always  been  less 
than  the  living  cost  in  the  States,  but  the  difference  between  the 
living  cost  on  the  zone  and  in  the  States  is  perhaps  just  the  same 
now  as  it  has  always  been. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  greater.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  because 
all  the  living  costs  on  the  zone  are  practically  under  Government 
control,  and  there  have  been  only  such  increases,  if  any,  that  have 
resulted  from  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case. 

Col.  Harding.  We  can  not,  for  example,  control  the  price  that  we 
must  pay  for  food  supplies  and  clothing.  We  have  to  pay  an  in- 
creased price  in  the  States,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  such  commodities  on  the  Isthmus. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  certainly  getting  food  cheaper  there, 
or  relatively  cheaper  there  than  here? 

Col.  Harding.  We  are,  notably  in  the  item  of  beef,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  local  suppl}^,  but  so  far  as  flour  and  other  things  of 
that  kind  that  we  can  not  possibly  manufacture  there  or  obtain  lo- 
cally are  concerned  we  are  affected  by  the  increased  cost. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  articles  are  not  affected  with  the  added 
profits  that  the  retailer  puts  on  when  the  purchaser  buys  at  retail, 
as  he  does  in  the  States,  and  the  added  cost  that  you  people  on  the 
Isthmus  put  on  is  what  you  have  to  put  on  because  of  the  added 
cost  to  you  in  purchasing  the  articles,  but  when  you  sell  to  the  work- 
ing men  there  you  do  not  add  anything  corresponding  to  the  profit 
of  the  retailer.  In  addition  to  that,  two  of  the  items  that  represent 
the  very  highest  cost  to  people  living  in  the  States  are  practically 
eliminated  with  you,  and  those  are  the  items  of  rent  and  heat? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  department  clerk  in  Washington  is  paying  100 
per  cent  more  for  rent  than  a year  ago,  while  }"Our  rent  has  not  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  I understand  you  to  sa}^  that  you  have  de- 
parted from  the  policy  you  first  announced  of  making  wage  changes 
once  a year,  .and  that  now  you  are  making  them  as  increases  are  re- 
ported in  the  States? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  determines  that  there  has  been  a change  made 
in  the  States? 

Col.  Harding.  We  get  that  information  from  the  Government  estab- 
lishments, principally  from  the  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  increase  the  pay  every  time  the  navy  yards 
make  an  increase? 

Col.  Harding.  Every  time  there  is  a general  schedule  adopted  by 
the  Navy  Department  for  the  navy-yard  employees  we  are  advised, 
and  we  give  our  employees  a corresponding  increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Wlien  the  navy  yards  increase  the  pay,  do  they  not 
fix  a scale  that  applies  to  the  locality  in  which  the  particular  navy 
yard  is  situated?  For  instance,  they  have  different  wage  scales  for 
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I^oston,  Philadelphia.  Norfolk,  and  Chai’leston.  Now,  which  do  you 
take,  the  highest  or  the  lowest? 

Col.  Harding.  We  take  the  rates  in  the  navy  yards  in  dilf'erent 
sections  of  the  country  and  average  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Navy  Department  to  have  a 
scale  of  wages  that  will  comport  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the  par- 
ticular section  where  the  yard  is  located.  For  instance,  the  living  cost 
at  Norfolk  is  a little  more  than  the  cost  at  Charleston,  8.  C.,  and  the 
wage  scale  for  those  places  is  fixed  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  common  labor  at  what  you  can  get  it 
for,  or  do  you  raise  the  price  of  your  common  labor  in  order  to  meet 
the  price  of  common  labor  here? 

Col.  Harding.  There  is  no  direct  relation  between  common  labor  in 
the  States  and  common  labor  on  the  Isthmus,  because  it  is  recruited 
from  entirely  different  sources.  Our  common  labor  is  the  West 
Indian. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  about  the  salaries  of  your 
clerical  force? 

Col.  Harding.  We  have  given  the  clerical  force,  in  general,  25  per 
cent  above  the  rates  paid  in  the  War  Department  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  The  War  Department  in  Washington  is  pa3ung 
many  different  scales. 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  and  so  are  we. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  different  scales  to  different  classes 
of  employees,  but  many  different  branches  of  the  War  Department 
are  paying  people  widely  different  prices  for  doing  the  same  work. 

Col.  IIx\RDiNG.  We  found  certain  prevailing  rates  in  the  War  De- 
partment for  clerical  men,  Avho  Ave  kneAv  Avere  performing  a certain 
class  of  duties,  and  Ave  endeavored  to  proportion  our  different  rates 
of  pay  in  accordance  Avith  the  proportions  obtaining  in  the  War 
Department  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  has  all  this  meant? 

Col.  Harding.  This  has  meant  a total  increase  in  our  salaries,  as 
follows : The  estimated  increase  for  the  year,  for  the  gold  monthly 
employees,  including  the  clerical  force  you  are  speaking  of,  and  other 
monthly  employees  on  the  gold  roll,  is  $187,661.26 ; in  the  mechanical 
trades  on  the  gold  roll  the  increase  is  $221,217.76;  for  tradesmen, 
other  than  mechanical,  the  increase  is  $51,495.12,  making  a total  of 
$46e3,374.14. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  increase  is  hoAv  much? 

Col.  Harding.  I have  not  that  in  that  form. 

The  Chairvian,  You  can  let  the  record  shoAv  that? 

Col.  HxYrding.  I Avill  do  so. 

The  percentage  of  increase  Avas : Monthly  eni]Dloyeees,  6.7  per  cent  ; 
mechanical  tradesmen,  15.6  per  cent;  tradesmen  other  than  me- 
chanical, 9.4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  5 and  10 
per  cent  increase? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir;  they  got  the  benefit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  addition  to  that 

Col.  Harding  (interposing).  They  get  25  per  cent  above  the  rate 
of  pay  in  the  States,  including  the  5 and  10  per  cent  increase. 
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The  Chaikmax,  Do  you  mean  that  in  fixing  the  clerical  v^age  at 
Panama,  3-011  took  the  Avage  paid  here  as  it  existed  v-hen  the  5 or  10 
per  cent  increase,  as  the  case  mai^  be.  v-as  added  to  it  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairiuax.  And  on  that  3-011  gave  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  effect  of  that  ixas  to  give  the  canal  em- 
plo3^ees  the  5 and  10  per  cent  increase,  the  same  as  it  was  given  to 
the  people  here? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL  ON  ISTII3IUS. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  question  of  increasing  the  wages 
paid,  as  3^11  have  explained,  has  there  been  aiH-  increase  in  3^111- 
pay  because  of  an  increase  in  3-our  personnel  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Veiw  slight.  There  ^yere  a few  011I3-  in  the  marine 
division  on  account  of  the  necessit3-  for  additional  pilots,  and  in  the 
locks  div  ision  on  account  of  the  increased  traffic  if  it  should  come 
along.  There  was  a veiy  material  reduction  in  the  dredging  force 
on  account  of  the  change  from  2d-hour  work  to  8-hour  work. 

The  Chair3ian.  There  ivas  expended  in  1917  S10,075,689  as  against 
your  estimate  of  $10,521,392.  so  there  is  an  increase  of  approximatelv 
$500,000. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  right;  3-es.  sir. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Is  the  rate  that  is  listed  here  your  present  rate, 
or  is  that  the  rate  3-011  expended  on  in  1917  ? 

C'ol.  Harding.  The  estimate  for  1919  is  based  on  the  rate  that  we 
projiose  to  pa3'. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  cases  the  figures  for  1917  do  not  repre- 
sent the  condition  in  1918.  because  there  were  some  changes  in  1918. 
In  other  words,  all  the  changes  are  not  represented  I33-  a comparison 
with  1919.  You  stated  that  there  was  some  slight  increase  in  the 
marine  division  due  to  the  need  for  additional  pilots? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  increases  in  3-oiir  clerical 
force  or  mechanical  force? 

Col.  Harding.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  mechanical  force  except 
an  increase  in  the  rnte  of  pav.  There  ^^ere  some  increases  in  the 
electrical  division.  I believe.  You  will  find  at  the  end  of  each  sub- 
division here  a comparison  both  as  to  salaries  and  wages  as  between 
1919  and  1917  for  the  executive  office. 

The  Chair:man.  But  I Avanted  it  for  1918. 

Col.  Harding.  I have  not  that  here  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  3-011  know  in  a general  Avai-  Avhether  1918 
represents  an  increase  oA-er  1917  for  clerical  force? 

Col.  Harding.  There  Avere  veiw  feAv  increases  in  1918  over  the  ex- 
penditures for  1917  in  the  clerical  branches. 

The  Chairman.  And  3-011  do  not  contemplate  aiH-  material  in- 
creases ? 

Col.  Harding.  Xo,  sir:  except  those  that  are  due  to  increases  in 
the  rates  of  pa3-. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  of  numbers? 

Col.  Harding.  Not  of  numbers. 
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The  Chairman.  Touching  the  character  of  vour  organization,  has 
it  been  changed  in  any  material  respect? 

Col.  Harding.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  no  radical  changes.  The 
organization  remains  as  described  in  the  annual  report,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  heads  of  several  departments  who  were  in  the  mili- 
tai*3'  and  naval  service  are  no  longer  there. 

PERSONNEL  IN  WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  quite  a force  here. 

Col.  Harding.  In  the  Washington  office  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  New  York. 

Col.  Harding.  No;  we  have  not  any  in  New  York,  but  the  Panama 
Eailroad  has. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  proposing  any  changes  in  your  personnel 
here  ? 

Col.  Harding.  There  will  be  a few  changes  in  the  personnel  in  the 
canal  office  here  that  Mr.  Flint  can  tell  you  about  at  any  time  you 
Avant  it.  He  is  the  man  Atdio  tvill  explain  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Panama  Eailroad  been  increasing  its 
rates  of  pay  ? 

Col.  Harding.  The  rates  of  pay  of  the  Panama  Eailroad  are  uni- 
form Avith  those  of  the  canal.  They  are  treated  as  one  class  of  em- 
ployees by  Executive  order. 

. SANITATION,  QUARANTINE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  folloAvs : 

For  sanitation,  quarantine,  hospitals,  and  medical  aid  and  support  of  the 
insane  and  of  lepers,  and  aid  and  support  of  indigent  persons  legally  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  including  expenses  of  their  deportation  when  practicable,  and  in- 
cluding additional  compensation  [from  May  tenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen,] to  any  officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  detailed  with 
the  Panama  Canal  as  chief  quarantine  officer. 

You  had  last  year  $700,000  and  you  are  asking  this  year  for 
$1,085,960.  Hoav  much  of  that  is  represented  in  increase  of  Avages? 

BUILDINGS  AND  EXTENSIONS. 

Col.  Harding.  On  page  778  of  these  estimates  you  Avill  find  certain 
new  items,  for  instance,  Avard  building,  Palo  Seco,  frame,  two-story, 
20  by  50  feet,  $2,200.  That  is  at  the  lepers’  asylum,  and  is  needed 
on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  lepers.  At  Corozal  an  insane 
Avard,  frame,  two-story,  50  by  300,  feet,  $38,500.  Kitchen  and  mess 
for  the  Corozal  Hospital,  $5,060;  removal  of  the  nurses’  quarters. 
Ancon,  and  reerection  of  same  at  Corozal  for  tuberculosis  ward. 
$13,200.  This  is  a neAv  proposition  and  is  brought  about  on  account 
of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  Panama  City  and  the 
inadequacy  of  any  institution  in  Panama  for  isolating  and  treating 
them.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  menace  to  health  now  that  we  haA^e  doAvn  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  city  or  State  of  Panama  do  anything 
for  it  ? 

Col.  Harding.  They  do  not,  except  such  treatment  as  can  be  ^ven 
in  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  Avhich  is  in  Panama,  and  where  isola- 
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tion  is  impossible;  in  other  words,  they  are  there  with  the  other 
patients. 

The  Chaiewan.  Has  any  request  been  made  upon  Panama  that 
she  undertake  to  deal  with  that  situation  ? 

Col.  Hakdixg.  Yes ; requests  and  persuasion. 

The  Chaikmax.  Evidently  the  persuasions  have  not  been  very 
successful. 

Col.  Hardixg.  It  is  a condition  that  not  only  confronts  Panama, 
but  confronts  the  canal,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  whenever  any  of 
our  emploA^ees  go  into  a theater  or  any  place  in  Panama  where  there 
is  a congreo-ation  of  people  there  is  danger  of  contagion  from  tuber- 
culosis. This  hospital  ward  is  a frame  building,  which  can  be  re- 
moved and  reerected  at  a very  much  less  expense  than  a new  build- 
ing with  the  same  accommodations  could  be  erected  for. 

The  next  item  is  provision  for  another  unit  in  the  Balboa  garbage 
incinerator,  which  is  required  on  account  of  the  increased  population 
that  is  contemplated,  mainly  due  to  the  Army. 

The  Chairmax^.  I thought  we  were  going  to  take  care  of  all  of  that 
over  there 

Col.  Hardixg  (interposing).  This  is  an  added  unit  to  that  same 
plant.  The  appropriation  has  already  been  provided  and  the  build- 
ing has  already  been  constructed  for  the  incinerator,  and  this  is  to 
meet  additional  need  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  population. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  there  need  there  now  ? 

Col.  Hardixg.  The  need  Avill  be  there  by  the  time  this  can  be  con- 
structed ; yes,  sir ; or  it  is  expected  to  be  there. 

New  concrete  ditch  construction,  vliich  is  to  eliminate  the  cost  of 
keeping  drainage  ditches  open  in  sanitary  work  to  prevent  the  breed- 
ing of  mosquitoes  in  certain  areas,  $33,000.  Construction  of  roads  in 
Ancon  Hospital,  which  is  an  item  of  municipal  work  on  account  of 
the  new  building  projected  for  the  Ancon  Hospital.  This  is  the 
remaining  item  to  complete  the  project  so  far  as  appropriations  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairmax.  lYhat  sort  of  road  are  you  going  to  make  there ; a 
concrete  road? 

Col.  Hardixg.  Probably  at  this  place  they  will  be  the  same  type 
as  the  road  we  built  at  Ancon,  which  is  an  asphalt  concrete,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  your  road  builder  include  an  explanation  of 
that,  along  with  his  other  road  projects. 

Col.  Hardixg.  Yes.  (See  p.  2250.) 

The  Chairmax.  That  totals  $212,960,  but  does  not  explain  your 
large  increase  over  last  year,  because  you  had  a number  of  special 
items  last  year  aside  from  pay. 

Col.  Hardixg.  The  item  immediately  above  that  is  for  miscellane- 
ous current  objects  of  expenditure,  and  amounts  to  $585,-160,  as  com- 
pared with  $513,681.27. 

IXCREASES  IX  PERSOXXEL. 

The  Chairmax.  You  have  a wage  increase  of  something  over 
$100,000.  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  personnel  or  is  that 
simply  all  in  cost? 
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Col.  Harding.  The  only  increase  in  personnel  is  for  the  nurses 
in  the  Ancon  Hospital.  That  is  the  only  increase  in  personnel  which 
I recall. 

The  Chair iMAN.  This  represents  a 20  per  cent  increase  over  two 
years  ago. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

The  next  item  is  as  follows; 

For  civil  jjoverniiient  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone,  salaries  of  dis- 
trict judge,  $6,000;  district  attorney,  $5,000;  marshal,  $5,000;  and  for  gratuities 
and  necessary  clothing  for  indigent  discharged  prisoners,  $1,110,959. 

This  is  an  increase  of  over  $400,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

NEW  PENITENTIARY  BUILDINGS. 

Col.  Harding.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  accompanying 
the  estimate  you  will  find  the  new  buildings.  I am  asking  again  for 
new  penitentiary  buildings.  The  proposition  is  to  remove  the  peni- 
tentiary from  its  present  site  and  place  it  on  an  island  in  the  lake 
near  Gamboa  or  near  the  site  of  the  radio  station  a few  miles  north 
of  Gamboa.  The  item  was  included  last  year,  but  I did  not  urge  it, 
and  it  was  not  allowed.  The  condition  remains  this  year  about  the 
same,  except  that  the  old  buildings,  which  were  quarters  in  the 
French  days,  are  just  that  much  more  dilapidated. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  the  penitentiary  ? 

Col.  Harding.  On  June  3,  1917,  there  were  51  prisoners  in  the 
Gamboa  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  imur  prisoners  work  at  all  ? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do? 

Col.  Harding.  Road  construction  mainly. 

The  Ancon  post  office  is  again  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  are  asking  for  a jail;  is  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  penitentiary? 

Col.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  POST  OFFICES  AT  ANCON  AND  CRISTOBAL. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  need  a neAV  post  office  for? 

Col.  Harding.  The  old  one  is  overcroAvded  and  not  adequate  in 
any  sense. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoay  much  OA^ercroAvded  ? Has  the  business  of 'the 
office  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  this  necessary? 

Col.  Hoarding.  Yes:  you  understand  AAdien  that  AA^as  built  the  popu; 
lation  of  Ancon  Avas  very  much  less  than  it  is  noAv. 

Then,  a post  office  at  Cristobal  is  needed  in  about  the  same  way 
that  the  one  at  Ancon  is  needed. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  FOR  SILVER  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  a school  building. 

Col.  Harding.  That  is  dependent  upon  the  quarters  proposition 
for  silver  employees. 
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TRANSFER  OF  EQUIPMENT  TO  PANAMA  RAILROAD  CO. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  legislation  as  follows: 

The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  equipment  or  other  property  purchased  or  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation,  sanitation,  and  civil 
government  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  used  or  required  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  therefor  and  in  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  notes  given  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  to  the 
United  States  other  property  owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  and 
used  or  required  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  at  a 
fair  valuation,  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  governor  and  said  rail- 
road company. 

Col.  Harding.  That  was  asked  for  two  years  ago  and  again  last 
year.  The  facts  are  that  the  Panama  Pailroad  is  using  in  its  business 
certain  property  that  belongs  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal  is  using  certain  property  that  is  owned  by  the  railroad.  As 
originally  put  in  there  was  no  detail  given  except  in  a note  showing 
the  proposed  property"  concerned  and  the  value  of  the  property  under 
consideration  for  transfer.  Last  year  I gave  the  details,  but  there 
was  not  an  exact  balance,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exact 
balance  between  the  two;  and  the  only  thing  desired  is  to  separate 
the  two  properties  so  that  if  the  canal  is  using  Panama  Kailroad 
property  it  can  be  on  the  books  of  the  canal,  and,  vice  versa,  if  the 
railroad  is  using  canal  property  it  can  be  on  the  books  of  the  rail- 
road. In  the  wiping  out  or  striking  of  a balance,  as  it  were,  it 
would  eliminate  the  note  which  the  Panama  Railroad  owes  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which  Congress  has  deferred  payment  on  indefinitely. 
In  other  words,  it  has  virtually  wiped  it  out,  except  on  the  books. 
It  involves  certain  steamships  owned  by  the  canal  and  operated  by 
the  railroad,  and  it  involves,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  piers  at  Cris- 
tobal which  were  constructed  by  the  railroad  and  are  operated  by  the 
canal.  The  object  of  it  is  simply  to  remove  from  the  books  of  the 
railroad  company  and  from  the  books  of  the  canal  the  property  in 
use  by  each  and  owned  by  the  other. 


Thursday,  May  9,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  E.  N.  HURLEY,  CHAIRMAN  UNITED  STATES 
SHIPPING  BOARD;  MR.  CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  DIRECTOR  GEN- 
ERAL EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION;  MR.  CHARLES  PIEZ, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION;  MR. 
CHARLES  R.  PAGE,  COMMISSIONER;  MR.  JOHN  J.  NEVIN, 
COMPTROLLER;  MR.  D.  H.  BENDER,  GENERAL  AUDITOR; -MR. 
LOUIS  B.  WEHLE,  ASSISTANT  COUNSEL. 

STATUS  OF  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  before  we  undertake  to  consider  the 
new  estimates  you  have  submitted  and  the  details  of  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  you  have  heretofore  had,  it  may  be  well  to  check  up 
53713— 18— VOL  2 67 
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a little  bit  the  situation,  as  I recall  it,  when  you  and  Admiral  Capps 
were  last  before  the  committee  and  an  appropriation  on  the  testi- 
mony then  submitted  was  shortly  thereafter  made  by  Congress. 
As  I recall  it,  at  that  time,  which  was  September  7,  there  was  a total 
number  of  1,272  ships  either  contracted  for  or  to  be  contracted  for 
when  funds  were  available,  and  this  represented  a building  program 
of  some  24  months  as  of  that  time.  Is  that  your  recollection  of  the 
situation 

Mr.  Hubley.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  figured  that  1,122  of  the  vessels  would  have 
a dead- weight  capacity  of  6,168,000  tons,  and  150  other  vessels,  which 
were  to  be  large,  fast  carrier  and  troop  vessels,  would  have  a dead- 
weight capacity  of  12,000  tons  each,  or  a total  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 1,800,000  tons,  which  would  make  a grand  total  of  7,968,000 
tons,  dead-weight  capacity,  under  your  program  as  of  that  date;  and 
that  was  exclusive  of  commandeered  vessels,  which  it  was  expected 
would  add  some  2,000,000  tons  to  the  program. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  the  equation  for  the  present  any  commandeered 
vessels  and  tonnage  thus  obtained,  what  is  the  fact  touching  that 
program  which  was  submitted  for  1,272  vessels,  as  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Taking  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  12,000-ton  trans- 
ports first,  we  are  governed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  military  require- 
ments, and  we  were  advised  that  the  question  of  transports  was  not 
acute;  that  they  would  much  rather  have  cargo  vessels  than  trans- 
ports at  that  time,  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  12,000-ton  ships 
were  not  ordered.  We  did  order  seventy  8,000-ton  transports  from 
Hog  Island.  Therefore  that  particular  item  was  not  developed  at 
all  along  the  lines  that  the  admiral  covered,  and  the  tonnage  should 
be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  in  place  of  150  vessels  of 
approximately  12,000  tons  each  you  have  actually  contracted  for  70' 
vessels  of  8,000  tons  each  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  That  is  right;  and  five  of  10,000  tons,  troop  ships,  thus, 
far. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a total  of  610,000  tons,  as  against  an 
estimate  of  1,800,000  tons,  or  a difference  of  1,190,000  tons? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  6,168,000  tons  which  were  represented  by 
cargo  ships  of  both  wood  and  steel,  the  aggregate  being  made  up  of 
some  1,122  vessels,  what  is  the  situation  now  as  to  them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  actually  contracted  for  1,592  with  a total  of 
9,061,130  dead- weight  tons.  ' These  include  149  commitments — that  is, 
contracts  substantially  agreed  to  but  not  actually  signed. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  then,  you  have  enlarged  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  submitted  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  now  have  under  contract  1,592  ships 
as  against  1,122  which  were  contemplated? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  enlargement  made  as  a result  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  troop-ship  program  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  No;  simply  developed  out  of  the  needs  as  they  appeared 
with  the  changing  conditions.  The  demand  for  tonnage  has  been 
very  severe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  1,592  ships  represent  in  money? 

Mr.  PiEz.  As  near  as  the  amount  can  be  determined  at  this  time, 
they  represent  a total  of  $1,517,401,450.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  con- 
tract prices,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  does  not  include  the  increases  due 
to  labor  and  material  advances. 

The  Chairman.  The  1,122  ships  represented  a contemplated  ex- 
penditure of  $934,730,000.  Have  you  got  the  classification  of  these 
1,592  ships?  Are  they  capable  of  being  divided  into  groups  such  as 
were  represented  in  the  program  for  1,122  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  recall  that  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  1,122-ship  program  as  submitted  on  the  7th 
of  September  consisted  of  wood  hulls,  256,  of  3,500  dead-weight  ton- 
nage each;  wood  complete,  61,  of  3,500  dead-weight  tonnage  each; 
composite  complete,  58,  of  3,500  to  4,000  dead-weight  tonnage  each ; 
steel  complete,  79,  of  6,000  to  9,400  dead- weight  tonnage  each,  making 
a total  number  of  454,  with  a tonnage  of  1,999,700,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $295,525,000,  which  had  been  contracted  for  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a program  of  200  of  at  least  5,000  dead- 
weight tonnage,  200  of  at  least  6,000  to  9,400  dead-weight  tonnage, 
52  of  at  least  9,000  dead-weight  tonnage,  making  a total  of  452,  with 
a tonnage  of  2,968,000  tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $455,500,000.  They 
were  ships  ready  to  be  contracted  for  as  of  that  date. 

Then  the  ships  under  negotiation  consisted  of  79  wood  hulls  of 
3,500  tons  each;  wood  complete,  10  of  3,500  tons  each;  composite 
complete,  26  of  3,500  to  5,500  tons  each ; steel  complete,  101  of  6,000 
to  9,400  tons  each,  a total  of  216  vessels  with  a tonnage  of  1,207,900 
tons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $183,705,000. 

Now,  similarly,  what  do  your  1,592  ships  represent?  Presumably, 
they  still  embrace  the  454  vessels  which  had  been  contracted  for  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  The  1,592  ships  as  of  April  30  were  as  follows: 
363  wood  hulls  with  a total  of  1,280,  650  dead-weight  tons;  88  wood 
complete  with  a tonnage  of  331,400;  48  composite  ships,  with  a total 
of  172,000  dead-weight  tons;  1,016  steel  ships,  with  a total  of 
7,202,580  dead-weight  tons;  9 concrete  ships  of  59,500  dead-weight 
tons;  2 steel  barges  of  15,000  dead-weight  tons;  44  steel  tugs;  and 
22  wood  tugs,  making  a total  of  1,592,  with  a total  of  9,061,130  dead- 
weight tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  exclusive  of  your  troop  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  troop  ships  are  included  in  the  1,016  steel  complete. 

The  Chairman.  So  this  represents  your  total 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  Construction  under  contract  or  commit- 
ment as  of  April  30. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  represents  contracts.  What  is  the  fact 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  ships  you  have  obtained,  the  prospect  of 
getting  them,  etc.? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I will  send  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  a statement  of  all  ves- 
sels delivered  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  corporation  by  the  builders 
since  the  requisition  order  went  into  effect  in  August,  1917. 
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Ships  coDipU'tcd  (1)1(1  (icce])f(‘(l  to  Apr.  30,  1018. 


Number. 

Dead- 

weight 

tonnage. 

Number. 

Dead- 

weight 

tonnage. 

1917: 

September 

7 i 

j 

40, 600 
73,185 

1918: 

January.. . 

11 

91,441 
123, 100 
162, 200 

October 

11  i 

February 

16 

November 

18  ! 

77,  860 

March 

20 

December 

11 

i 

96,990  ! 

April 

30 

162, 805 
828, 181 

1 

Total 

124 

^ Mr.  PiEz.  Of  the  contract  ships,  up  to  April  30  four  have  been 
delivered  with  a total  of  35,200  dead- weight  tons.  Of  the  requisi- 
tioned ships  or  commandeered  ships  120  have  been  delivered  which 
are  not  includecL  in  the  1,592  ships,  making  a total  of  121:  ships,  of 
828,181  dead-weight  tons.  Of  requisitioned  ships,  we  have  recon- 
veyed back  to  the  former  owners,  after  they  have  signed  the  regular 
charter  agreement  with  the  Shipping  Board,  the  title  to  27  vessels 
and  they  have  refunded  us  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  have  been  so  reconveyed '( 

Mr.  PiEz.  Twenty-seven,  which  have  practically  all  been  delivered 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  this  statement  is  as  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  April  30.  It  includes  all  deliveries  since  we  took 
over  operations.  I want  to  say  in  addition  that  we  have  got  about 
2,000,000  dead-weight  tons  of  steel  shipping  on  the  stocks  and  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  dead-weight  of  wood  ships  on  the  ways  in 
course  of  construction,  and  our  program  must  not  be  judged  merely 
by  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  there  have  actually  been  de- 
livered four  of  your  steel  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  $j 

The  Chairman.  As  to  steel  ships,  there  have  been  requisitioned  ^ 
120  ships,  which  have  been  delivered,  and  289  ships  that  are  yet  to  be 
delivered,  and  of  steel  ships  contracted  for  by  the  Government  and 
requisitioned  by  the  Government  there  is  a total  of  1,411,  of  which  | 

there  has  been  an  actual  delivery  of  124,  and  of  these  124.  27  have  d 

been  reconveyed  to  the  owners  from  whom  they  were  requisitioned, 
those  27  having  a dead-weight  tonnage  of  180,900  tons,  so  that  there  ' 
has  been  an  actual  obtainment  as  of  this  date  of  647,281  tons,  repre- 
sented by  97  ships. 

Mr.  PiEz.  As  the  27  vessels  reconveyed  to  owners  are  available 
for  service  they  should  be  included  in  the  deliveries,  making  the  total 
tonnage  828,181  dead-weight  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  something  of  the  situation  that 
confronts  you  touching  the  remainder  of  these  1,444  ships  which 
have  been  contracted  for,  either  through  the  Government  or  through 
others,  and  whose  contracts  have  been  requisitioned? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  actually  on  the  ways  or  being  fitted  out  on 
April  30,  303  steel  ships  of  a total  of  1,969,242  dead-weight  tons.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  submit  a table  as  of  this  date  showing 
the  situation  touching  all  of  the  303  vessels  that  are  now  in  process 
of  construction? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  those  303,  131  represent  contract  vessels? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  percentage  of  completion. 
Is  that  the  percentage  of  the  ship  ready  for  service  or  is  it  a hull 
percentage  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  the  percentage  of  completion  of  the  total  ship  on 
the  basis  of  actual  progress  in  erection  on  the  ways  or  afloat.  No 
account  is  taken  of  such  necessary  preliminary  work  as  drafting  the 
plans,  ordering  and  receiving  material,  mold-loft  work,  working  and 
assembling  material,  manufacture  of  machinery,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  percentage  of  completed  ship  means 
what  its  title  indicates,  the  actual  ship  ready  for  service? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  determining  the  percentage  of  completion  of  the 
entire  ship  we  allow  for  the  different  elements  of  the  ship,  as  fol- 
lows : Sixty-five  per  cent  for  the  hull,  25  per  cent  for  the  machinery, 
5 per  cent  for  the  carpenter  work,  and  5 per  cent  for  the  equipment, 
and  determine  the  per  cent  of  completion  of  the  whole  ship  by  an 
appraisement  of  the  completion  of  each  of  these  elements. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  necessarily  run  constant  when  trans- 
lated into  terms  of  time? 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  cost  percentage,  is  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No:  when  the  hull  is  entirely  complete  the  vessel  is 
65  per  cent  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  time  or  cost? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  necessarily  represent  anything  as  to 
time?  In  other  words,  you  might  have  a completed  hull  and  yet 
be  so  far  behind  on  your  machinery  that  there  might  be  a consider- 
able time  before  you  got  a completed  ship? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  it  represents  progress  on  a time  basis  under  normal 
progress  conditions.  As  to  your  second  question,  the  condition  you 
state  might  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  come  to  in  a few 
moments  in  an  interpretation  of  these  tables. 

These  tables  undertake  to  show  somewhat  in  detail  the  situation 
as  to  each  ship.  Suppose  you  tell  us  the  situation  in  its  general 
aspects  touching  the  303  ships. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  the  303  ships  now  on  the  ways  or  being  fitted  out 
afloat,  131  represent  contract  vessels.  Of  these,  3 are  being  con- 
structed in  district  No.  1,  at  the  yard  of  the  Groton  Iron  Works, 
Groton,  Conn.  This  yard  was  begun  last  fall  and  is  not  yet  wholly 
completed,  only  3 vessels  being  laid  down.  The  Groton  Iron  Works 
Avill  have  six  ways  when  finished.  Fifteen  of  the  131  contract  vessels 
are  laid  down  in  the  yards  of  district  No.  2,  including  the  neigh- 
borhood* of  New  York.  We  are  dependent  for  our  immediate  output 
of  contract  ships  in  this  particular  district,  in  addition  to  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  yard,  at  Newark,  largely  on  the  yard  of  the  Federal 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  which  was  begun  last  Septem- 
ber. This  yard  is  equipped  with  10  ways  and  10  keels  have  been  laid. 
The  state  of  completion  of  these  10  vessels  being  between  6 and  22 
per  cent.  Two  other  yards,  on  whose  output  we  depend  largely  for 
contract  ships  in  district  No.  2,  are  those  of  the  Newburgh  Sliip- 
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building  Corporation,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Downey  Ship- 
building Corporation,  on  Staten  Island.  Both  of  these  yards  are 
equipped  with  four  ways  and  were  tegun  some  time  last  fall.  The 
Newburgh  yard  has  laid  down  but  one  keel,  which  is  about  20  per 
cent  completed.  The  Downey  yard  has  laid  down  four  keels,  but 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  either  of  those  yards  because 
the  yards  themselves  are  not  yet  finished.  In  the  third  district, 
representing  Baltimore  and  Wilmington,  we  are  dependent  for  our 
output  of  contract  ships  on  the  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  which  corporation  has  just  completed  a new  yard 
of  four  ways,  and  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  at  Spar- 
rows Point.  Four  keels  have  been  laid  in  the  Baltimore  yard,  which 
was  just  recently  completed,  and  the  rate  of  progress  there,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  yard  is  not  yet  fully  completed,  is  very  sat- 
isfactory. In  the  Sparrows  Point  yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  we  have  only  one  contract  ship  on  the  stocks 
to-day,  because  this  yard,  which  has  seven  ways,  was  completely 
loaded  with  requisitioned  ships  when  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration came  into  being.  In  district  No.  I,  which  covers  the  South 
Atlantic  and  part  of  the  Gulf  coast,  we  are  dependent  for  our  im- 
mediate output  on  a yard  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  Oscar  Daniels  yard, 
and  the  yard  of  Merrill-Stevens  & Co.,  at  Jacksonville.  Both  of 
these  3^ards  are  new  and  not  yet  wholly  completed.  Only  three  keels 
have  been  laid  in  the  two  yards. 

The  Chairman.  In  each  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  the  two  yards ; two  in  one  yard  and  one  in  the  Merrill- 
Stevens  yard,  and  very  little  progress  can  be  reported  on  actual 
shipbuilding. 

I Avant  to  add  at  this  point  that  practically  all  of  the  old  yards 
were  so  completely  full  of  requisitioned  tonnage  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  contract  yards  that  I am  enumerating  as  cov- 
ering the  131  ships.  The  yards  in  district  No.  7 on  which  we  are 
mainly  depending  for  output  are  the  two  yards  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  the  Moore  & Scott  yard,  the  Western 
Pipe  & Steel  Co.,  all  in  San  Francisco;  the  Long  Beach  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Ship- 
building Corporation,  of  San  Pedro,  Cal.  In  all  of  these  yards  very 
satisfactory  progress  is  being  made. 

At  the  Los  x4.ngeles  yard  Ave  have  four  hulls  aAvaiting  the  receipt 
of  propelling  machinery.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  securing 
turbines  because  of  the  priority  accorded  to  the  turbines  required 
for  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Several  of  these  turbines  are  now’  on 
the  way,  and  we  expect  the  delivery  of  the  first  vessels  from  this 
yard,  Avhich  Avas  started  last  September,  before  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  other  yards  represent  the  older  yards,  and  they  are  making 
very  satisfactory  progress  on  contract  vessels,  although  a number 
of  them  are  loaded  up  Avith  requisitioned  tonnage.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a complete  picture  of  many  of  these  yards  Avithout  giving  the 
requisitioned  as  Avell  as  the  contract  ships,  as  both  are  being  built 
in  the  same  yards. 

District  No.  8 covers  Seattle  and  Portland  districts,  and  while 
some  of  our  best  yards  are  located  there,  only  the  Skinner  & Eddy 
and  Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  yards  have  been  Avorking 
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mainly  on  contract  tonnage,  the  rest  of  the  yards  being  devoted 
largely  to  the  completion  of  requisitioned  tonnage  undertaken  before 
August  3.  The  Skinner  & Eddy  yard  has  completed  five  ships. 
They  have  built  five  contract  vessels.  They  have  five  ways  and  are 
turning  out  at  the  rate  of  about  35,000  dead-weight  tons  per  way, 
which  is  a very  remarkable  rate  of  production.  They  are  building 
a ship  per  way  every  three  months  with  regularity.  The  progress 
of  the  yard  of  the  Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  changes  there  have  been  necessary,  has  not  been  so 
satisfactory,  but  progress  is  being  made,  and  we  expect  to  have  a 
very  considerable  output  from  that  yard  this  year. 

The  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes,  district  No.  9,  are  doing  excep- 
tionally satisfactory  work.  They  are  making  deliveries  with  great 
regularity,  all  the  yards  being  old-established  yards,  and  we  expect 
to  receive  about  120  vessels  this  year  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  district. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  out  of  these  131  ships  are  on  the 
Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  the  131,  31  are  placed  on  ways  in  the  Great  Lakes 
district,  and  the  rate  of  completion  there  ranges  from  1 to  99. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  limit  in  tonnage  to  the  building  on 
the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  has  been  3,500  tons  heretofore,  although  recently  we 
have  placed  with  Great  Lakes  shipbuilders  a very  considerable  ton- 
nage of  4,200-ton  ships,  and  there  is  now  a proposition  before  us  to 
place  contracts  for  vessels  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  cutting  them 
in  two  and  inserting  a section  of  96  feet  when  they  arrive  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  so  as  to  give  those  4.200-ton  ships  a dead  weight  ap- 
proximately of  about  6,200  tons.  That  will  make  a veiy  much  more 
satisfactory  ship  than  we  have  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  be  done  without  risk  to  the  structural 
strength  of  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  the  vessel  is  designed  for  356  feet  in  length 
and  the  frames  and  plates  are  designed  for  a longer  vessel.  The 
vessel  is  first  completed  to  a length  of  260  feet,  permitting  it  to  go 
through  the  canal  locks,  but  it  carries  with  it  its  own  fabricated 
material  for  the  additional  96  feet.  The  vessel  is  diy-docked  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  that  section  is  incorporated,  the  power  being 
carried  aft,  so  that  no  interference  with  the  power  arrangement  of 
the  vessel  need  be  made  while  being  cut  in  two.  We  expect  to  place 
a very  considerable  tonnage  of  that  type  of  vessel. 

FABRICATING  YARDS  I NEWARK  BAY",  BRISTOL,  PA.,  HOG  ISLAND  YARD. 

(See  p.  2288.) 

Now,  as  to  the  fabricating  yards:  The  Submarine  Boat  Corpora- 
tion’s yard  at  Newark  Bay  is  about  80  per  cent  completed.  All  the 
ways  are  completed  and  the  keels  of  28  vessels  ha\"e  been  laid,  and 
the  first  vessel  is  scheduled  to  be  launched  from  that  yard  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  have  they? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Twenty-eight  ways.  They  have  made  a very  satis- 
factory rate  of  progress  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  only  began  last 
September.  They  have  made  remarkable  progress  from  that  time. 
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We  are  depending  largely  for  contract  ships  on  onr  three  fabri- 
cating yards,  as  we  have  a total  of  90  ways.  This  particular  yard 
is  going  to  assist  us  to  add  very  materially  to  onr  tonnage  this  year. 
We  expect  to  get  50  boats  out  of  that  yard  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  will  be  about  200,000  dead-weight  tons. 

The  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Co.  yard  is  about  85  per  cent  com- 
pleted. We  have  12  ways  and  have  laid  12  keels  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  that  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  Bristol,  Pa.  The  progress  there  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, considering  everything.  They  have  been  held  up  for  steel 
heretofore.  Recently,  however,  the  mills  have  speeded  up  very  ma- 
terially and  a very  considerably  increased  steel  tonnage  is  now  flow- 
ing toward  that  yard  and  toward  the  Hog  Island  yard.  We  have 
had  some  steel  difficulties  at  all  of  our  yards.  The  transportation 
and  fuel  difficulties  during  the  winter  cut  the  steel  production  very 
seriously  and  seriously  affected  our  output.  However,  we  have  a 
possible  output  in  the  three  yards  of  about  115  ships  this  year. 

That  covers  contract  vessels,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  As  I recall  it,  your  table  shows  a range  in  tonnage 
of  from  3,500  to  9,600  dead-weight  tons. 

Mr.  PiEz.  For  contract  ships;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  practically  limited  in  contract  ships 
to  the  yards  tliat  might  be  created? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  all  available  space 
in  existing  yards  was  filled  with  ships  under  contract,  either  for 
other  nations  or  for  other  individuals? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  ships  have  have  all  been  requisitioned? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  requisitioned  in  August. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  in  all  stages  of  completion  when 
requisitioned  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  them  there  have  actually  been  finished 
120,  93  of  which  the  Government  has  kept. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  tonnage  at  the  time  of  requisition 
was  about  3,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  When  those  120  ways  were  cleared  were  contracts 
given  for  additional  ships  for  the  Government? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  empty  ways  were  filled  by 
requisitioned  vessels  that  had  not  been  begun.  The  yards  were  so 
heavily  loaded  with  ship  contracts  that  many  of  them  will  be  loaded 
up  to  the  end  of  1919  with  requisitioned  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  But  wherever  there  was  a way  to  be  filled  you 
took  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  advantage  of  it.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  induced  many  of  the  older  yards  to  add  other  ways  to  their  yards 
in  order  to  take  on  contract  tonnage. 

DELIVERY  or  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  to  state  at  what  date  you  expect  to 
get  the  ships  that  are  now  under  contract  and  that  are  requisitioned  ? 
Do  your  contracts  provide  for  delivery  as  of  a given  date  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  happening?  Are  they,  speaking  by  and 
large,  coming  within  that  date,  or  will  they  be  beyond  it  ? 

Mr.  PiE^.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  anywhere  from  60  to  120  days  behind 
their  dates,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  yards.  The  Skinner  & Eddy 
yard  is  np  to  contract,  and  there  are  others  that  have  substantially 
equaled  their  contract  promises. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  again  generally,  what  seems  to  be  the 
basic  cause,  because,  presumably,  there  are  many  causes  for  the  delay? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  construct  new  yards,  that  we 
had  a very  severe  winter  during  which  to  carry  on  construction,  and 
the  fact  that  the  dates  promised  were  made  without  any  allowance 
for  difficulties  as  to  weather,  transportation,  and  fuel  conditions  as 
they  existed  last  winter.  Then,  in  many  cases  we  had  an  absolutely 
new  organization  to  deal  with  in  these  yards.  Then  we  had  the  ques- 
tion of  steel  requirements,  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
available  supply  of  steel,  and  other  questions  that  have  upset  calcu- 
lations and  expectations  that  were  made  often  in  advance  of  the 
building  of  the  plants  and  of  the  building  up  of  the  organizations. 
But  in  practically  every  case  these  matters  are  being  straightened 
out.  New  yards  are  growing  more  efficient  in  management,  and  we 
are  adding  every  month  a few  more  to  the  list  of  those  that  are  sliow- 
ing  satisfactory  progress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  those  303  ships,  can  you  state  to  us  what  num- 
ber you  expect  to  get  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir ; we  have  that  pretty  well  scheduled.  We  do  not 
like  to  publish  those  facts,  because  so  many  events  are  apt  to  inter- 
vene to  upset  them,  but  ive  have  submitted  to  the  War  Department  a 
very  complete  statement  of  the  probable  dates  of  deliveries  of  all  the 
vessels. 

NUMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  STEEL  YARDS. 

ESTIMATED  PEODUCTION. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  steel  yards  are  now  in  existence? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  On  April  30  there  were  a total  of  72  yards  under  con- 
tract with  us,  including  the  three  Government  agency  yards. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  72  either  existing  or  under  way? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  or  under  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  how  they  are  divided  between  the 
two  coasts? 

Mr.  PiEz.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  there  were  31  yards,  on  the  Pacific 
coast  21  yards,  on  the  Great  Lakes  15,  and  on  the  gulf  coast  5. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  building  ways  are  there  in  those 
3Tirds? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  There  are  a total  of  400  completed  and  under  construc- 
tion. Of  these,  280  are  completed  and  120  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  that  the  production  of 
those  yards  in  1918  will  be? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chair:man.  By  1918,  do  you  mean  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Ptez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ia^.  Ydiat  do  you  estimate  as  the  production  for  1919? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  A maximum  of  7,000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  with  facilities 
now  existing  or  building. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  303  ships  under  contract,  how  soon  do  you 
expect  to  obtain  them  all  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Under  contract  and  requisitioned,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  in  building,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  expect  to  get  practically  all  of  them  before  the  end 
of  the  year  and  to  lay  down  additional  vessels  on  the  ways  emptied 
by  the  delivery  of  those  ships. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  that  you  have  submitted  indicates  that 
of  requisitioned  vessels  there  are  289  yet  to  be  completed  and  that 
many  of  these  have  not  yet  been  started. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  given  the  right  of  way,  or  under  the 
power  given  the  President,  are  you  in  any  instance  going  to  super- 
sede the  contract  and  substitute  a governmental  contract? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Most  of  these  vessels  represent  very  desirable  ships, 
and  we  will  permit  the  contractors  to  finish  them.  In  some  cases, 
however,  Avhere  keels  have  not  yet  been  laid  owing  to  the  demand 
for  troop  ships,  Ave  expect  to  substitute  a combined  passenger  and 
cargo  ship,  but  AAdiere  the  cargo  ships  in  the  older  yards  are  under 
way,  Ave  aauII  permit  the  contractors  to  complete  the  requisitioned 
ships. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  mean  AAdiere  they  liaA^e  been  under  way 
or  under  contract? 

Air.  PiEz.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  289  represent  those  that  you  concluded 
should  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Substantially,  although  there  are  four  or  fiA^e  cases 
AAdiere  substitutions  AAdll  be  made.  In  these  cases  the  ships  have  not 
been  begun  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Those  contract  A^essels  are  being  built  at  about 
AAdiat  cost  per  ton,  if  it  is  computed  that  way  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  A^ary  verj  materially  in  accordance  with  the  size 
of  the  vessel.  The  3,500-ton  A^essels  represent  a cost  of  about  $210 
per  ton.  The  8,800-ton  vessels  represent  a cost  of  about  $185  to 
$190  per  ton,  depending  on  the  yard  and  the  conditions.  The  prices 
AAdll  shoAA^  a little  highei*  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  reason  of  the  freight 
rates.  The  Lake  yards  build  a small  type  of  vessel.  The  tankers 
run  about  $225  per  ton.  I think  the  table  represents  about  the  aver- 
age prices  for  the  various  classes  of  ships.  They  are  the  prevailing 
prices  to-day.  Alany  of  our  contracts  haA^e  been  placed  at  lower 
figures,  but  Ave  haA^e  guaranteed  the  contractors  against  increase  in 
cost  of  both  materials  and  labor. 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  CARGO  SHIPS  PER  TON. 

COST  OF  STEEL  PLATES. 

The  Chairman.  Those  prices  in  the  table  that  you  have  referred  to 
would  indicate  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  of  cargo  ships  is  $200; 
of  troop  ships,  $350 ; of  tankers,  $250 ; of  refrigerator  ships*,  $250 ; of 
hospital  ships,  $350;  ocean-going  tugs,  $300,000  each;  and  harbor 
tugs,  $175,000  each. 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Those  represent  about  the  average  figures  prevailing  to- 
day ; everything  included. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  steel  plates? 

Mr.  PiEz.  $65  per  ton  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  how  much  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  fixed  or  agreed  price  for  all  the  plates 
you  need? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  a good  many  cases  a requisitioned  vessel 
contractor  had  contracted  for  plates  at  higher  figures  than  that.  That 
was  done  before  the  Government  fixed  the  price  last  September. 
Therefore  we  have  some  higher-priced  steel  going  into  some  of  the 
ships.  In  some  contracts  that  represents  a very  considerable  amount. 

In  some  cases  the  shipyards  had  a large  accumulation  of  steel  in 
their  yards  and  we  permitted  them  to  let  that  go  into  the  vessels 
rather  than  delay  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  Yone  of  these  requisitioned  ships  had  contracts 
for  steel  under  3^  cents  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  All  above? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Somewhat  above;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  these  that  have  not  been  built,  is  it 
proposed  that  in  building  them,  they  shall  be  taken  over  at  the  con- 
tract price  which  figured  a steel  cost  of  over  3^  cents  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  in  substantially  all  cases  we  are  paying  just  com- 
pensation for  those  based  on  costs  of  material  and  labor.  We  have 
had.  in  many  cases,  to  disregard  the  old  contract  prices. 

The  Chairmax".  You  say  unless  they  had  contracts  which  they 
could  not  break? 

Mr.  PiEz.  For  steel,  I mean. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  would  have  the  right  to  use  those  yards 
for  your  own  building  and  let  these  contracts  for  private  persons  wait. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  We  have  not  found  it  to  our  advantage  to  do  that, 
however.  We  have  found  it  to  our  advantage  to  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue construction  on  vessels  that  were  under  way. 

The  Chairmaxt.  I am  not  talking  about  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  but  as  to  vessels  that  are  not  under  way,  some  289 
of  them,  where  the  price  for  steel  plates  is  ver}’^  much  higher  than 
what  you  are  getting  it  at,  is  there  any  advantage  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  those  ships  be  built  rather  than  to  take  the  i^ards  and 
build  their  own  ships  at  a cheaper  price? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Many  of  the  289  vessels  you  refer  to  are  now  in  process 
of  construction.  In  practically  every  case  of  vessels  not  yet  laid 
down,  in  the  requisitioned  class,  the  price  of  steel  will  be  $65  pei 
ton. 

The  Chairman^.  Will  that  be  by  agreement? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Substantially,  yes.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion has  recently  reduced  outstanding  steel  contracts  to  the  Govern- 
ment price,  and  in  practically  every  case  of  requisitioned  ships  not  yet 
laid  down,  the  steel  price  will  be  the  Government  price.  However, 
as  to  ships  building,  now  under  way,  where  deliveries  of  steel  have 
been  made,  of  course,  it  would  not  help  us  to  step  in  because  progress 
has  already  been  made  on  the  contracts. 
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The  CnAiRMx\.N . In  those  cases  the  actual  cost  of  that  steel,  or  the 
contract  agreement  touching  it,  was  carried  out? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  you  have  recently  taken  hold  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  shipbuilding  program  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position  ? 

Mr.  Schavab.  I am  Director  General  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  such  have  what  power  and  authority  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I have  general  supervision  over  and  direction  of  the 
production  of  ships — the  building  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  they  are  built  through  that  agency? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Through  that  corporation ; yes. 

The  Chairman.  HaA^e  you  made  a survey  of  the  shipbuilding  yards 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  I have  made  a survey  of  the  yards  where  we  are 
building  the  largest  percentage  of  ships,  I mean  of  the  important 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  become  connected  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schavab.  I do  not  knoAv  the  exact  date,  but  about  three  or  four 
Aveeks  ago.  Of  course,  I Avas  generally  familiar  Avith  the  shipyards 
of  the  country  before  that  time,  but  I have  made  a surA^ey  of  the 
important  yards  since  that  time. 

May  I state  to  you.  in  my  own  Avay,  Avhat  is  in  my  mind  as  to 
Avhat  has  been  done,  Avhat  I think  can  be  done,  and  Avhat  I believe 
ought  to  be  done?  First  of  all,  I think  there  is  a A^ery  great  mis- 
conception as  to  the  Avork  that  has  been  done.  There  Avere  some 
A'ery  good — indeed,  some  very  large— shipyards  in  this  country  that 
had  a very  great  capacity,  comparatively  great,  but  more  than  half 
of  their  capacity  Avas  immediately  preempted  by  the  Navy,  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  applied  in  Avhole  to  the  ships  required 
by  this  corporation.  For  example,  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration has  five  large  shipyards  and  some  60  per  cent  of  their 
entire  capacity  Avas  taken  by  the  NaA^y  before  Mr.  Hurley  could  get 
a chance  to  use  them,  so  that  I Avould  like  you  to  understand  that 
the  reason  these  steel  ships  do  not  appear  to  be  coming  faster  is  be- 
cause the  yards  that  were  ready  to  make  steel  ships  had  already 
been  filled  Avith  this  other  Avork.  Therefore  the  greater  number 
of  the  ships  required  by  this  Fleet  Corporation  had  to  come  from 
yards  which  had  to  be  organized  and  constructed.  Fortunately  they 
Avere  started  in  the  month  of  September,  but  the  work  of  construc- 
tion had  to  be  carried  on  during  a very  severe  winter,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  yards  are  not  ready  for  the  production  of  ships. 
They  are  laying  keels  now,  but,  to  my  mind,  they  Avould  make  nearly 
as  much  progress  if  they  laid  them  a little  later,  when  the  yards 
are  completed. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  some  of  them  will  be  completed  -within  the 
next  6 to  10  weeks.  It  will  take  that  time  to  complete  the  Hog 
Island  yard  and  these  other  yards,  and  then  before  they  can  become 
effective  as  operating  yards  there  must  be  a reservoir  of  suppH — I 
mean  of  steel  and  the  accessories  that  go  into  a ship — so  that  as  they 
are  ready  to  build  a ship  the  parts  can  be  taken  and  expeditiously 
placed  in  position  on  the  ships  and  the  ways  cleared  in  a few  months. 
I think  that  by  the  1st  of  September,  or  some  time  about  that  period, 
these  great  fabricating  yards,  as  nearly  as  I can  observe,  will  be 
ready  to  start  with  real  operations,  although  you  will  get  ships 
launched  and  a lot  of  work  done  in  the  meantime.  The  work,  to  my 
mind,  has  been  most  effectively  done.  I have  never  seen  better  yards 
or  better-equipped  yards  than  the  yards  which  have  been  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  But  it  has  been  humanly  impossible, 'as  I see 
it.  to  make  these  yards  qidckly  productive,  but  when  once  started 
they  are  going  to  satisfy,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  things  that  are 
demanded  of  them.  My  one  criticism,  and  the  thing  I have  urged 
upon  Mr.  Hurley  very  strongly,  is  that  if  we  understand  the  require- 
ments for  ships  as  Mr.  Piez  has  obtained  them  from  the  Army  and 
the  other  departments,  we  have  not  provided  nearly  enough  facili- 
ties to  meet  them,  and  I have  urged  him  within  the  past  week  or 
two  to  allow  me  to  proceed  to  enlarge  and  supply  facilities  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirements  which  I think  we  are  going  to  need.  For 
example.  I think  that  next  rear  we  ought  to  produce  somewhere 
between  eight  and  ten  million  tons  of  ships,  or  even  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  facilities  do  you  mean  primarily  shipyards? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I mean  everything  connected  with  them.  For 
example,  I think  we  do  not  need  to  expand  nearly  as  much  in  the 
way  of  ways  as  we  do  in  the  way  of  engine  building,  boiler  building, 
and  the  other  accessories  of  ships,  perhaps  even  steel-plate  building. 
I think  that  the  present  yards  will  do  very  well,  and  that  if  they 
are  working  smoothly  we  will  produce  6,000,000  or  7,000.000  tons 
next  year.  I think  we  ought  to  have  at  least  10,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  both  of  steel  and  wood? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  steel.  I believe  that  to  do  10,000,000  tons  it 
would  be  useless  to  extend  the  so-called  fabricating  yards.  By  that 
I mean  the  yards  like  Hog  Island,  Bristol,  and  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation's  yards,  because  that  would  start  them  to  building  new 
fabricating  shops  for  their  purposes.  They  have  practically  taken 
up  all  of  the  capacity  of  the  fabricating  shops  in  this  country,  and 
if  you  should  add  more  yards  of  that  description  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  fabricating'  shops  to  supply  them.  If  you  are  to  do 
that,  you  might  as  well  build  the  fabricating  shops  where  you  have 
the  yards  and  make  them  practically  old-line  shipyards. 

Now.  the  thing  I strongly  urge  is  that  the  so-called  old  shipyards, 
which  have  heavy  organizations  and  heavily  trained  forces  ought  to 
be  extended  wherever  it  is  possible  to  take  care  of  this  additional 
tonnage.  Now,  when  I say,  “ extended.''  I mean  extended  in  every 
way.  I mean  extended  in  the  building  of  engines,  boilers,  and  all 
the  accessories  of  ships,  which  is  just  as  important,  if  not  more 
important,  than  the  building  of  the  hulls  of  ships.  I do  not  know 
where  we  will  get  enough  capacity  to  extend  the  yards  so  as  to  come 
up  to  the  required  tonnage  for  next  year,  but  I believe  it  is  possible. 
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In  doino-  so,  we  sbonld  not  lose  one  day  in  getting  started.  We, 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  starting  in  the  fall,  because  this  work 
is  out-of-door  work,  and  we  should  start  at  once  so  as  to  make  this  nice 
weather  available  and  get  those  extensions  ready  for  starting  work, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  the  tonnage  that  will  be  required.  Now, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  doing  this  would  require  a lot  of  time  for 
its  preparation.  If  you  wanted  the  accurate  details  of  it,  we  could 
get  half  through  building  the  yards  in  the  time  that  it  would  take 
us  to  make  up  the  engineering  and  other  reports  necessary  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate.  We  can  give  you  a rough  statement  of  the 
cost.  It  is  not  considered  a great  program,  and  it  will  not  be  an 
important  expenditure.  Roughly,  I should  say  that  the  expenditure 
Avill  be  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000.  I would  say  that  from 
$100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  put  our  yards  in 
shape,  with  the  accessories,  etc.,  so  as  to  get  up  to  that  tonnage  by 
next  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  our  yards? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I mean  the  yards  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government  should  build 
those  extensions  or  simply  finance  them? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I think  they  ought  to  be  financed  under  the  same 
plan  that  you  have  had  heretofore ; that  is,  we  making  the  extensions 
and  the  yards  taking  them  over  at  the  end  of  the  war  on  some  ap- 
praised value.  I think  that  is  as  good  a method  of  financing  it  as 
could  be  had.  Personally,  I would  have  favored  naming  a flat  price, 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  started  with  the  other  method, 
I think  it  should  be  continued,  because  it  would  mean  too  much  com- 
plication to  change  and  revise  all  of  that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  many  of  those  cases  were  instances  in 
which  we  created  new  yards,  whereas,  I take  it,  that  a good  part  of 
your  present  proposal  is  the  enlargement  of  existing  yards? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  would  not  be  enlargements  in 
which  any  private  firm  could  afford  to  make  an  investment  in  normal 
times  and  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  thinking  about  is  the  other  side  of  the 
equation,  and  that  is  whether  the  Government,  under  the  option  that 
it  has  to  buy  or  sell,  would  really  have  anything  that  it  could  afford 
to  buy,  because  it  would  be  still  a part  of  another  man’s  yard. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  be  available. 
I imagine  that  in  years  to  come,  if  the  Government  continues  to  own 
the  Hog  Island  plant,  the  Bristol  yard,  and  the  Submarine  Boat  Co.’s 
yard,  they  will  establish  at  those  yards  their  own  fabricating  facili- 
ties if  they  want  to  operate  them  in  years  to  come,  and  therefore 
much  of  this  machinery  in  private  yards  would  be  available  for 
things  of  that  sort.  I know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  thing  could 
be  accomplished,  because  no  private  owners  would  have  the  capital 
that  would  enable  them  to  make  those  extensive  changes  in  the  yards, 
unless  contracts  were  given  to  them  in  such  numbers  and  at  such 
prices  as  would  enable  them  to  amortize  the  expenditures  on  the 
yards.  For  example,  additional  boiler  works  and  engine  works  would 
not  be  anything  that  any  private  capital  could  afford  to  go  into.  I 
can  not  conceive  of  any  better  plan  than  that  which  has  been  adopted. 
It  has  been  economical  and  contracts  have  been  on  a close  basis  as 
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compared  with  the  Navy  contracts,  for  example,  and  the  experience 
in  England  and  France.  I have  done  personally  a great  deal  of 
work  for  those  countries  during  the  war,  and  their  method  of  financ- 
ing was  infinitely  more  liberal  than  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  now  72  }^ards  with 
400  ways.  What  does  your  plan  contemplate? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I can  not  tell  you  how  many  additional  ways. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Fifty  additional  ways. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Our  chief  expenditure  would  be  in  the  matter  of 
engines,  accessories,  etc.  That  will  include  engines  to  drive  the  ships, 
boiler  capacity,  etc.  With  those  additional  facilities  we  could  get 
more  ships  per  way  in  the  yards  that  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  choke  is  likel}^  to  come  in 
things  other  than  hulls? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  Yes,  sir;  I do. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  estimate  of  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000 
contemplate  the  expenditure  of  any  sum  in  the  way  of  procuring 
steel  plates? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  I had  an  interview  with  the  director  of  steel  supplies 
on  this  subject,  and  he  tells  me  that  with  the  expansion  of  the  steel 
business  that  will  become  available  this  year  he  believes  that  they 
can  fulfill  our  requirements  for  the  larger  program  without  any  ex- 
penditure in  that  direction.  The  transportation  question  is  impor- 
tant, of  course.  If  we  can  get  transportation  and  fuel,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  steel  companies  can  give  us  all  the  steel  that 
we  require. 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  guarantee  115,000  tons  per  AA^eek  of  plate  if  they 
are  not  restricted  by  transportation  and  fuel  difficulties. 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  We  will  get  enough  steel  under  normal  conditions, 
and  there  is  no  use  in  enlarging  the  steel  mills.  Do  I make  the  whole 
situation  clear  to  you? 

capacity  of  present  yards  for  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  knoAv  whether  you  haA^e  stated  it  or  not, 
but  if  you  have,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  state  again  what  ^mu  con- 
sider the  probable  capacity  of  the  present  3^ards  will  be  for  1919? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  If  everything  runs  well,  without  interruption — and 
I mean  in  the  matter  of  transportation  and  fuel — Ave  would  hope  to 
add  about  6,000,000  tons.  Mr.  Piez's  engineers  haA^e  put  it  higher 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  scheme  for  the  enlargement,  not  only  of  the 
yards,  but  of  the  plants  furnishing  the  accessories,  is  to  bring  your 
tonnage  for  1919  up  to  10,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  ScHAALiB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  speaking  in  terms  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ScHAA'AB.  No,  sir;  calendar  year.  You  could  not  get  aiw  of 
those  yards  ready  for  operation  by  aii}^  possible  means  before  that 
time.  I am  speaking  about  those  expansions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  the  calendar  year  1919? 

Mr.  ScHAA'AB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair AiAN.  You  have  not  examined  into  the  situation  on  the 
Pacific  coast? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  but  I know  them  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  ])hm  contemphite  an  euhirgeinent  of 
those  facilities? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Our  idea  is  to  enlarge  every  plant  that  has  to-day  a 
well-organized  operating  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  conteni])late  creating  new  governmental 
plants  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  1 do  not.  I think  that  we  have  got  all  of 
that  description  that  we  ought  to  have  in  the  four  big  plants  that  w(‘ 
have.  Besides,  the  creation  of  those  plants  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  character  of  work  AA^hich  we  Avould  expect  to  put  in  these 
extensions.  It  is  more  difficult  than  the  ordinary  cargo-vessel 
AAmrk — that  is,  the  Avork  on  transports  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  secure  organizations  that  have  experience  in  that 
sort  of  Avork. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  AAmrds,  you  think  that  you  aauII  have, 
with  the  finishing  of  the  present  Government  plants,  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  take  care  of  that  general  sort  of  AAork? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Yes,  sir.  Besides,  they  have  already  absorbed  all 
of  the  fabricating  capacity  of  the  United  States  to-day,  and  if  you 
extend  those  or  add  neAV  ones,  you  AAmuld  have  to  go  back  and  add 
fabricating  plants,  Avhich  would  be  an  entirely  neAv  feature  also, 
you  Avould  have  to  add  facilities  for  boilers,  engines,  and  other  acces- 
sories. 

The  Chairman.  You  haA-e,  in  your  examination  of  those  yards, 
of  necessity  familiarized  yourself  someAvdiat  AAuth  the  jiresent  condi- 
tion of  the  work  going  on? 

Mr.  Schavab.  I have. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  Ave  are  building  only  303  steel  ships? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Yes.  That  is,  303  steel  ships  are  actually  in  course 
of  erection,  but  material  and  machinery  for  other  steel  vessels  is 
being  built  and  assembled. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  looks  to  the  building  of  over  2,000 
ships  ? 

Mr.  Schaa^ab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  Between  now  and  January  1,  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  possible? 

Mr.  Schavab.  I do.  I think  that  those  ships  in  the  big  yards  ought 
to  move  off  the  Avays  in  three  months.  One  of  those  ships  ought  to 
move  off  the  Avays  in  three  months.  That  means  that  you  Avill  be  fab- 
ricating for  tAAm  ships  back  of  the  one  that  is  starting  on  the  ways. 
That  means  that  the  engines,  boilers,  plates,  punching  work,  etc., 
AAull  be  started  six  months  before  you  put  the  ship  on  the  Avays. 
That  is  done  because  they  must  overlap.  You  clo  not  start  a ship 
when  you  start  Avith  the  keel,  but  it  is  started  long  before  that.  That 
is  one  of  the  things  for  Avhich  proAusion  must  be  made,  because  Avhen 
a ship  goes  off  a AA^ay  and  a keel  is  laid  in  that  way,  it  shows  that  all 
of  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  ship  were  started  from  four  to 
six  months  prior  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  three  ships  per  way? 

Mr.  Schavab.  In  the  fabricating  yards  Ave  ought  to  get  four  or  five 
ships  a year. 
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The  Chairman.  Using  round  figures,  jou  have  400  ways,  and  you 
have  something  over  1,700  ships  to  build  in  addition  to  what  you  are 
building. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  have  400  ways  in  steel  shipyards  alone,  while  the 
1,700  ships  refer  to  wood  and  composite  as  well  as  steel.  The  total 
number  of  all  ways  is  740,  including  wood  and  composite  along  with 
steel.  The  nonproductive  yards  will  not  become  effective  until  the 
last  month  of  this  year,  with  the  keels  started  and  the  work  under 
way.  Whenever  they  do  start,  they  will  follow  fast  one  after  another. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  production  is  predicated  upon  the  outlay  that 
you  have  been  speaking  of  amounting  to  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  the  10,000,000  tons  production  a year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  2,174  ships  represent  13,500,000  tons  pro- 
duction, and  the  303  steel  ships  represent  about  2,000,000  tons,  so  that 
that  would  represent  really  11,000,000  tons  additional. 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  would  be  possible  with  six  turns  on  the  ways,  with 
350  ways. 

CONSTRUCTION  UNDER  WAY. 

LABOR  SITU  VTION. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  jmu  have  alread}^  under  wa}-  practi- 
cally 2,000,000  tons,  or  303  ships  representing  1,968,214  tons  in  vari- 
ous degrees  of  completion. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir;  that  leaves  about  11,500,000  tons. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  they  are  50  per  cent  completed,  you  will  have 
about  11,500,000  tons  for  the  next  20  months.  Do  you  think  you  can 
do  that  on  an  8,000,000-ton  basis? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I am  not  so  sure.  What  I think  we  can  do  is  to  put 
out  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  tons  next  }^ear  with  the  present  facili- 
ties. Just  how  that  is  divided  up.  I do  not  know,  but  I think  that  is 
the  present  maximum  capacity.  With  the  military  program,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  us,  we  must  have  considerably  more  than  our 
present  capacity  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  your  estimates, 
Avhich  are  now  submitted,  are  based  upon  a program  which  contem- 
plates an  enlargement,  such  as  you  have  indicated,  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $150,000,000,  in  the  way  of  plant  enlargement  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairafan.  Mr.  Schwab,  is  any  of  that  program  contingent 
upon  the  labor  situation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  something  that  we  have  had  to  give  consider- 
ation to,  and  we  will  do  so  before  we  make  an  expenditure  at  any 
given  point.  We  have  not  gone  far  enough  with  the  program  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  you  in  detail ; but  we  shall  not  undertake  a program  at 
any  given  point  unless  we  know  that  labor  and  housing  facilities  are 
available  at  that  point. 

The  Chairaian.  But  you  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  create  labor 
conditions  such  as  will  permit  this  expenditure? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I assume  that  it  is  possible,  and  I believe  that  it  is. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  this  steel-ship  building  expansion  predicated 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  new  program  which  has  been  submitted, 
if  it  is  to  be  met,  or  is  it  predicated  upon  meeting  the  whole  program 
through  steel  ships,  rather  than  through  wood  ships  or  other  ships? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  oiir  present  plan  is  to  meet  the  program  with 
steel  ships.  We  do  require  steel  ships.  Wooden  ships,  as  I under- 
stand it,  would  not  fill  the  requirements  that  are  wanted  under  the 
program. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  I understand  your  answer,  in  order  to 
meet  the  present  war  program,  you  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
such  additions  and  expansions  in  steel-ship  construction  capacity — 
and  by  that  I mean  the  finished  ship  and  all  that  goes  with  it — as  to 
give  us  an  annual  output  of  8,000,000  tons,  and  which  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $150,000,000  now  in  plant  and  other 
enlargements. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  correctly  stated,  Mr.  Chairman.  I said 
$150,000,000,  but  I would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Piez’s  engineers  esti- 
mated $100,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  something  said 
about  the  handicap  that  the  Shipping  Board  was  under  by  virtue  of 
the  monopoly  of  most  of  the  large  yards  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  program  contemplate  freeing  in  any 
degree  those  yards  from  the  monopoly  of  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  make  any  allowances  for  other  demands  or 
extra  demands  by  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir.  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  get 
from  the  Navy  of  what  will  be  required,  with  the  Navy  program 
going  along  coincident  with  this  program,  it  will  about  take  all  the 
capacity  that  they  now  have  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  In  considering  labor 

Mr.  Schwab  (interposing).  We  are  considering  the  whole  proposi- 
tion— labor  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  providing  in  that  program  for  8 colliers  and 
12  tankers  for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Plave  you  made  any  rough  estimate — and  it  would 
be  necessarily  rough — of  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  do  this  work  in 
the  way  of  building  ships  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  cost  per  ton  of  ships? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  labor  situation.  If  labor 
is  advanced,  then  the  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  ships  must  neces- 
sarily be  advanced  with  it.  Steel  plates  will  cost  more.  We  can  not 
advance  wages  in  one  line  without  having  it  reflected  in  all  others. 
That  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  cost  would  be,  unless 
we  knew  what  would  be  the  labor  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  considered  the  financial  side  of  the 
question  in  determining  what  should  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I have  considered  the  most  economical  way  of  doing 
it  under  any  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  labor 

Mr.  Schwab.  Leaving  out  any  question  of  labor;  but  no  matter 
what  labor  is,  you  can  not  accomplish  this  additional  tonnage  in  any 
more  economical  manner  than  the  method  that  is  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  quite  what  I was  after.  I assume  that 
you  started  from  the  premise  that  such  an  output  had  to  be  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  From  a national  standpoint  that  could  not  be 
disregarded  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  that  being  so,  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
an  economical  investment  that  we  normally  should  or  should  not 
make  you  disregarded? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  And  all*  that  you  have  considered  is,  assuming 
that  it  had  to  be  done,  how,  under  the  present  conditions,  you  could 
most  rapidly  and  economically  do  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  stated  it  better 
than  I could. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  arriving  at  your  conclusion  as  to  cost,  of  course, 
you  used  some  basis  of  tonnage  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  labor  were  to  remain  as  it  is  to-day,  I could  tell 
you  what  the  cost  would  be,  approximately. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  estimated  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  the  program. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean  everything  in  the  program.  You  have 
estimated  the  cost  of  the  total  program? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  haA-e  been  gh^en  a certain  number  of  ships  as 
the  requirements,  making  a certain  tonnage? 

Mr.  ScHAALiB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  has  been  based  on  the  present  condition  of 
labor  ? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  present  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  must  haA^e  been 
based  on  some  estimate  of  cost  per  ton. 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  Yes;  for  each  class  of  ship. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  question  then:  YTiat  is  that  estimated 
cost  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  I think  Mr.  Piez  has  given  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  character  of  this  Avork  such  that  the  cost 
can  be  pretty  accurately  told  the  moment  you  accept  a definite  fac- 
tor as  the  labor  cost  and  a definite  factor  as  to  the  steel  cost? 

Mr.  ScHAA'AB.  It  can  be  very  closely  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  MTiile  it  might  vary  in  particular  yards,  on  a pro- 
gram as  big  as  this,  you  could  estimate  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Schaa^ab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  making  these  estimates,  you  have 
assumed  a fixed  cost  for  steel,  which  is  $65  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  ScHAA^AB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  assumed  the  continuance  of  the  present 
wage  scale? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  character  of  the  work  such  as  to  enable  any 
material  economies  to  be  effected  through  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  labor  employed  or  of  the  plants  used  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWxVB.  The  plants  used,  or  the  new  plants,  are  as  modern, 
economical,  and  efficient  as  can  be  constructed.  I do  not  know  how 
the  new  plants  can  be  made  any  more  effective  than  they  are.  To 
my  mind  they  are  splendidly  planned.  So  far  as  the  plants  are  con- 
cerned, they  could  not  be  made  any  more  efficient  than  they  are.  The 
plan  in  my  own  industries  with  reference  to  the  encouragement  of 
labor  has  been  somewhat  different  from^  the  plan  followed  in  enter- 
prises of  this  sort.  We  hoped  that  we  might  in  some  way  introduce 
it.  The  plan  which  we  have  been  following  in  the  past  intro- 
duces as  a factor  in  the  contract  the  allowing  to  the  firms  taking  the 
contracts  a certain  percentage  if  their  costs  go  below  a certain  fixed 
figure.  In  that  way  onty  do  I think  that  the  best  efficiency  can  be 
^obtained. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  were  predicated  upon  a definite 
figure — — 

Mr.  Schwab  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  a definite  figure. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Subject  to  variations  or  subject  to 
changes  in  the  prices  of  material  and  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AYith  a provision  that  if  they  fall  below  that  fixed 
price  the  difference  is  divisible  into  three  parts,  one  going  to  the 
firm,  one  to  the  labor,  and  one  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  that  plan? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I do.  I do  not  quite  see  how  it  is  going  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  carry  out  any  division  of  the  third  to  labor  with  any  justice. 

My  idea  is  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  a 
part  of  the  third,  if  earned,  or  in  some  other  manner,  might  be 
applied  to  the  people  who  manage  the  concern  with  such  labor  of  a 
leading  character  as  they  might  want  to  apply  it  to,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  nowadays  labor  changes  at  least  100  per  cent  a year, 
and  the  men  who  worked  on  this  ship  when  it  was  being  earned 
would  probably  not  be  in  the  emplo}^  of  the  yard  when  the  money 
was  ready  to  distribute.  So  it  becomes,  to  my  mind,  an  impracti- 
cable thing  to  distribute — I mean,  as  a practical  thing  you  would  not 
know  to  whom  to  give  it  and  it  would  create  great  dissension  if  dis- 
tributed among  the  men  who  worked  a few  iveeks,  while  the  other 
fellows  had  worked  some  months;  but  it  is  important,  veiy  impor- 
tant, to  interest  in  some  manner,  however  patriotic  we  may  be,  the 
submanagement  on  the  job.  I mean  the  foreman  of  the  hull  or  the 
chief  man  on  the  engine  or  the  boilers.  I am  endeavoring  to  do 
that.  Some  of  the  shipyards,  the  Hog  Island  people  told  me — ^and 
I read  in  the  paper  that  they  were  going  to  do  it  out  of  their  own 
fee.  I read  in  the  paper  this  morning  that  they  had.  I do  not 
know  whethei*  that  is  true. 

country’s  capachw  in  way  of  boilers,  engines,  and  shafting. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  have  you  made  a survey  of  the 
country’s  capacity  in  the  way  of  boilers,  engines,  and  shafting? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  we  have.  That  will  all  have  to  be  enlarged. 
Not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  boilers.  There  seems  to  be  a pretty  good 
capacity  for  boilers,  but  engines  will  certainly  have  to  be  enlarged, 
turbines,  particularly,  and  accessories. 
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The  Chairman.  That  consideration  is  one  that  affects  somewhat, 
does  it  not,  the  question  of  the  character  of  ships;  I mean,  as  distin- 
guished between  steel,  wood,  and  concrete? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  affect  it  in  this  sense:  That  assuming 
you  have  only  a certain  maximum  capacity  for  engines,  or  shafting, 
or  boilers,  that  that  puts  the  limit  on  what  you  can  turn  out,  Avhether 
it  be  turned  out  in  steel,  or  wood,  or  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly.  The  idea  of  this  plan  is  to  balance  the 
AA'hole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  In  considering  then  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  plants  you  are  considering  them  having  in  mind  the 
demand  that  will  be  made  not  only  for  steel  but  Avood  and  other 
character  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  That  is  the  important  part  of  it,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  survey  of  the  wooden-ship 
yards? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ; I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  come  to  no  conclusion  about  that? 

]\Ir.  ScHAVAB.  I have  a record.  I personally  made  no  survey.  I 
understand  that  the  Avooden-ship  yards  are  all  absolutel}^  employed 
Avith  all  they  can  do,  and  are  doing  A^ery  AA^ell.  I think  that  is  wise. 

The  Chairman.  Hai-e  you  made  any  inquiiy  or  iiwestigation 
touching  concrete  ships? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  Only  the  very  little  knowledge  that  I haA^e  been 
able  to  gather  in  the  office.  It  is  largely  an  experiment  first  that 
Ave  haA^e  to  go  through. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  touching 
that  matter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Personally  I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  at  this  time  your  investigation  and 
thought  on  the  program  is  confined  to  the  steel  side? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  seems  to  be  the  important  thing  first.  I think 
that  the  vital  thing  Avhich  I Avish  to  impress  A^ery  strongly  upon 
everybody  is  the  necessity  of  doing  it  promptly,  if  at  all.  If  it  is 
going  to  be  done  during  the  AAdnter  months,  it  Avill  not  only  be  costly 
and  very  unsatisfactory  but  there  will  be  delays.  If  done  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  done  at  once,  so  as  to  have  the  adA^antage  of  the  summer 
season  and  weather. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  I know  Avhat  you 
mean  about  the  ad\"antage,  but  you  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  something  is  pre\^enting  the  Shipping  Board  going  ahead  and 
doing  these  things. 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  No;  not  at  all.  I would  not  say  so.  Mr.  Hurley  has 
not  told  me  to  go  ahead  yet.  He  has  not  the  money,  I suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  Government  has  built,  as  I 
understand  it,  three  fabricating  yards  and  is  contemplating  the  build- 
ing of  a fourth  one,  and  it  has  financed  the  building  of  a number 
of  other  yards  by  private  corporations.  You  have  examined  those 
yards  ? 

Mr.  ScHAALAB.  In  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  just  what  you  found. 
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FABRICATING  YARDS NEWARK  BAY BRISTOL,  PA. HOG  ISLAND  YARD. 

(See  p.  2273.) 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  first  yard  that  I visited  was  the  yard  of  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Co.  That  has  28  waj^s.  I should  estimate  that  it  was 
80  per  cent  completed  at  the  time  that  I went  there.  I never  saw 
any  work  better  constructed  or  better  planned  or  laid  out  on  a more 
economical  basis  than  that  yard  was.  They  have  steel  down  to  the 
keel  for  28  ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  yard  I can  not  imagine 
anything  more  efficient  or  better  done  than  they  have  done  their 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  their  costs? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Only  in  a very  general  way.  I can  not  say  whether 
the  costs  were  high  or  low ; it  would  be  a mere  guess.  But  so  far  as 
the  yard  itself  is  concerned,  the  general  layout,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  planned,  and  the  taking  of  steel  fabricated  at  a number  of 
places  and  assembling  it,  it  could  not  be  better.  What  I say  of  one 
yard  I can  say  of  all  three ; they  are  alike. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  investment  in  a yard  of  that  character 
heavy  or  light,  considering  the  value  of  the  output? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  only  a part  of  a shipyard;  it  is  the  erection 
part  of  a shipyard.  They  do  not  build  engines  or  boilers  or  any  of 
the  accessories.  It  is  just  the  erection  part  of  the  shipyard.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  the  costs  were  high  or 
low  without  being  able  to  separate  that  from  the  whole  yard. 

The  ChxHRman.  You  visited  two  other  fabricating  yards? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  at  Hog  Island  and  one  at  Bristol? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  find  at  the  Hog  Island  yard? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Just  the  same  condition,  not  so  far  advanced  in  con- 
struction, and,  perhaps,  larger  than  I would  have  made.  I liked  the 
submarine  yard  on  account  of  the  size  a little  better,  because  it  does 
not  make  such  a large  area  for  supervision,  but  as  far  as  the  plant 
is  concerned,  I went  over  the  plans  for  handling  the  material  and 
I think  they  are  very,  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  So  from  the  physical  and  mechanical  standpoints 
the  plants  appealed  to  you? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I think  that  is  splendid.  I had  not  been  there  be- 
fore. I was  most  agreeably  surprised  Avith  the  thoroughness  with 
Avhich  the  work  was  being  done  and  the  broad  manner  in  AAdiicli  the 
plant  had  been  laid  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  costs? 

Mr.  Schaa^ab.  No;  I can  not  tell  you  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  visited  the  plant  at  Bristol? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  They  are  all  alike.  I Avould  make  the  same 
report  on  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  into  the  plan  of  putting  a 
plant  at  Wilmington? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  I understand  that  is  practically  duplicating  the 
other  plant ; four  ways. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  new  plants  did  you  visit? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No  new  plants,  but  plants  enlarged,  like  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  plants  of 
that  sort,  which  I visited,  all  old  line  companies,  absolutely  not 
fabricating  plants  in  the  sense  that  these  three  other  large  plants 
are.  They  do  all  or  a greater  part  of  the  work  on  the  ship,  engines, 
boilers,  everything. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  doing  any  building  by  fabrication -at  the 
old  yards? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  little.  I do  not  know  of  any,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  unless  the  Chester  yard,  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co. 
is  doing  some  little.  There  is  no  difference  between  a fabricating 
plant  and  an  old-line  ship  plant,  except  that  in  the  old-line  ship 
plant  the  fabricating  of  the  ship  is  done  at  the  plant,  while  in  these 
other  yards  it  is  scattered  over  the  country  and  assembled. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  inquiry  was  whether  or  not  you  had  enlarged 
some  of  the  old  plants  so  as  to  allow  them  to  build  more  ships  by 
fabricating  the  ships? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  to  any  extent,  because  the  new  yards,  as  I un- 
derstand, were  planned  to  take  the  fabricating  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try and  make  it  available  for  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  you  stated  a short  time  ago  that  what  they 
were  doing  would  utilize  the  fabricating  capacity  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  over  the  estimate  for  these  two 
thousand  odd  ships  with  a view  to  determining  whether  their  size 
and  character  are  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  quick  ton- 
nage or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I have  not.  We  have  planned  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  various  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Their  requirements  did  not  necessarily  tie  you  to 
certain  size  ships? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  but  they  planned,  as  I understand  it,  the  size 
ship  that  would  be  most  economical  and  most  efficient  in  normal 
times  as  well.  I think  they  did  specify  the  size. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  War  Department  specified  the  total  tonnage,,  and 
they  did  specify  in  general  th'e  size  they  wanted  for  the  troop  ships. 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  they  are  made  of  the  size  that  would  fit  best 
in  the  plants. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  latter  fact  which  I wanted  to  ascertain. 
In  other  words,  if  you  had  looked  into  it  to  see  whether  your  pro- 
gram of  ships  of  a certain  size  would  give  you  the  desired  maximum 
output  from  these  various  yards  ? 

Mi\  Schwab.  That  we  have  done,  and  the  ships  as  planned  from 
the  10,000  tons  to  the  lake  ships,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  of  the 
size  that  would  give  us  the  maximum  output  from  the  plants. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  ships  was  dis- 
cussed, as  I understand  it,  at  considerable  length  and  considered 
from  all  standpoints  at  the  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation  and  had  been  largely  determined  at  the  time  that 
you  came  into  the  service? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  has  not  been  changed  since  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No^  that  has  not  been  changed,  because  evidently 
the  size  was  best  suited  for  the  new  yards  and  most  economical  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  you  have  personally  come  to  a con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  except  that  I know  in  a general  way  the  ditfer- 
ent  existing  yards. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  agree? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  the  size  was  approximately  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  on  this  8,000,000  tonnage  for  1919 
you  had  in  mind  also  the  Lake  tonnage? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Which  will  be  of  the  smaller  size.  I am  including 
all  the  available  capacity  of  the  United  States — the  Lakes,  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  the  eastern  coast.  That  is  my  personal  conclusion  as 
to  the  broad  program  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  go  into  a discus- 
sion of  wood  or  concrete  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  I know,  that  we  are  running  the  yards  to  their 
capacity.  So  there  is  no  need  of  any  discussion ; there  is  no  need  of 
any  change  at  all.  The  chief  factor  seems  to  center  about  the  steel 
construction. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  have  to  take  those  conditions  as  you  find  them 
and  press  them? 

Mr.  Schavab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  would  not  think  of  originating  a new  plan? 

Mr.  SCHAVAB.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  could  increase  the  yards  for  Avooden-ship 
building  if  deemed  wise? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  but  it  is  believed  that  our  capacity  in  the  pres- 
ent yards  for  Avooden  ships  will  give  us  as  man}^  of  those  ships  as  Ave 
can  advantageously  use. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  Avorked  out  enough  the  detail  of  your 
enlargement  of  capacity  to  have  a conclusion  as  to  Avhere  you  Avould 
enlarge,  and  how,  your  boiler,  engine,  and  shafting  capacity? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  I have  a general  idea,  but  I Avould  not  be  prepared 
to  go  into  the  detail  of  it.  We  Avould  not  build  any  neAV  shops;  we 
Avould  only  enlarge  the  present  existing  going  plants. 

The  Chairman.  Your  general  policy  is,  AAdierever  it  is  practicable^ 
to  expand  the  existing  concerns  rather  than  to  build  neAv  ones? 

Mr.  ScHWx\B.  Quite  so.  Where  a neAV  concern  starts  out,  the  first 
thing  they  do  is  to  go  to  a going  concern  that  is  good  and  take  aAvay 
an  efficient  organization  to  a new  place,  Avith  the  result  that  the  whole 
scheme  is  hurt  in  production.  I think  that  Ave  had  better  take  the 
nucleus  of  going  organizations  that  we  know  are  good  and  Avhich  are 
efficient  and  enlarge  them  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary.  I think  we 
have  enough  ways  in  number. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  WOODEN  SHIPS, 

NUMBER  OF  YARDS,  WAYS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Turning  now  from  steel  to  wooden  ships,  your 
statement  shows  that  there  have  been  521  contracted  for,  with  a dead- 
weight tonnage  of  1,784,050  tons,  at  a cost  of  $303,288,500? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Substantially,  i^es. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  delivery  of  all  of 
those  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  will  have  five  delivered  this  month.  We  have  some- 
thing like  30  or  10  hulls  now  being  fitted  out  with  machinery,  but 
the  first  five,  I think,  will  come  out  this  month  completed. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  build  one  of  these  ships, 
speaking  now  of  the  hull? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  figure  on  two  ships  per  way  per  year.  They  have 
actuall}^  turned  out  ships  recent!}^  in  17  days  in  a well-equipped 
yard.  We  had  a tremendous  delai^  with  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Forty-seven  days  will  represent  more  than  six 
ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  was  an  exceptional  experience  in  a 
southern  yard.  We  are  counting  on  an  average  output  of  two  ships 
per  way  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a very  great  ditference  between  two  and 
six? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  working  on  the  safe  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  it  slower  work  than  steel,  speak- 
ing generally? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  average. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  are  counting  on  four  per  way  in  steel  and  two 
for  wood? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wooden  shipyards  are  there  in  the 
united  States? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  are  83,  with  about  310  ways,  and  I figure  entirely 
by  ways,  because  that  figures  our  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  complete  these  ships 
that  have  now  been  contracted  for? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  521  before  March  1,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  then,  figuring  on  adding  721  wooden 
shijDS  of  all  kinds,  with  a tonnage  of  3,015,200? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hope  to  build  them  by  December  31,  1919? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  721  include  quite  a number  of  tugs 
and  barges. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  how  many? 

IMi\  PiEz.  The  program  is  556  wooden  steamships,  the  rest  being 
made  up  of  tugs  and  barges,  which  can  be  built  in  the  small  yards 
and  placed  everywhere.  But  that  program  is  easily  possible  of  at- 
tainment; 556  wooden  ships  can  easily  be  turned  out  on  the  ways 
that  we  have  before  the  end  of  1919.  Progress  is  being  made  and 
improvement  made  in  the  conditions  in  the  yards,  in  the  condition 
of  material  and  boilers  and  engines.  We  are  being  held  up  now 
by  boilers  and  engines,  because  changes  were  made  in  the  plans,  as 
late  as  last  October  and  November,  which  seriously  set  back  the  pro- 
duction of  those  two  vital  things.  We  would  have  at  least  40  wooden 
vessels  completed  to-day  if  we  had  the  propelling  mechanism  ready 
to  put  into  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  usually  had  trouble  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  getting  timbers  of  suitable  sizes  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions then  being  used  ? 
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Mr.  Ptez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  those  specifications  have  been  modi' 

. fied? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  and  that  makes  it  easier  to  get  the  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  difficulties  touching  lumber  behind  you? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  practically  behind  us.  We  expect  to  give  up 
our  fir  production  bureau  and  our  southern  pine  bureau  and  throw 
greater  responsibility  on  our  shipbuilders  wherever  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  t}"pe  of  ship  that  you  are  now  building  one 
that  is  accepted  by  both  the  Lloyds  and  American  companies? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  and  it  is  a 4:,T00-ton  ship  as  against  a 8,500-ton 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  being  delayed  by  virtue  of  your 
shafting  being  behind. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  engines  and  boilers. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  you  said  your  propellers. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  the  propelling  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  I rather  gathered  that  meant  propellers. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No;  we  refer  to  the  boilers,  engines,  propellers,  and 
propeller  shafts  as  the  propelling  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  That  difficulty  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are 
wooden  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Oh,  no;  simply  that  there  are  great  quantities  of  boilers 
and  engines  necessary  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  had  been  ships  of  any  other  character 
you  would  have  had  the  same  difficulties  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  simply  taken  time  to  bring  the  indus- 
tries up  to  producing  that  kind  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  furnish  us  a table  showing  the 
size  and  character  of  wooden  ships  now  under  contract  and  the 
stage  of  completion  that  they  are  in,  corresponding  to  the  tables  that 
you  are  to  furnish  as  to  the  steel  ships. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  financed  all  of  these  wooden-ship  yards 
or  have  they  been  privately  financed  upon  obtaining  contracts? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  few  have  been  completely  financed  by  private 
capital ; many  of  them  have  been  partially  financed  by  private  means 
and  completed  out  of  the  first  payments  which  were  due  under  the 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  general  character  of  the  aid 
that  you  have  given  to  the  wooden-ship  yards — advances  of  money 
whereby 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  Advances  of  money  wiiereby  they  could 
continue  to  complete  their  yards.  Many  of  them  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  probable  cost  of  the  equipment  and  many  of  them  were 
sadly  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  in  any  instances  build  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s account  or  build  with  an  option  permitting  the  Government 
to  buy  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  several  cases ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  There  are  13  yards.  All  of  these  were  contracted  for 
before  I came  in. 
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The  Chaik:max.  I wish  you  would  furnish  us  a statement  showing 
the  substance  of  the  contracts  for  these  various  wooden  ships. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Typical  contracts,  or  all  of  them? 

The  Chairwax.  I want  the  substance  of  each  contract. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  well. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  WOODEN  SHIPS. 

The  Chairmax.  Vdiat  was  the  general  character  of  the  contract 
that  was  made  in  connection  with  wooden  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  were  contracts  of  several  dilferent  forms.  First, 
a lump-sum  contract,  with  a specified  price  per  hull,  no  money  being 
included  for  the  machinery  or  the  machinery  installation;  second, 
a lump-sum  price  for  a completed  wooden  ship,  including  the  ma- 
chinery and  installation;  third,  a contract  for  a wooden  hull  with  the 
installation  of  machinery  but  not  the  furnishing  of  the  machinery, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  furnishing  the  machiner^^;  next, 
a fixed  fee  contract  for  a completed  wooden  ship ; next,  a cost-plus 
percentage  contract;  then  there  were  contracts  in  which  the  con- 
tractor was  guaranteed  against  an  increase  beyond  a cost  of  $275,000 
or  $285,000,  he  participating  in  whatever  saving  was  effected  over 
and  above  that  amount,  but  the  Fleet  Corporation  guaranteeing  to 
pay  anjThing  exceeding  that  amount.  There  were  contracts,  in  fact, 
of  almost  every  conceivable  type. 

The  Chairmax^.  Do  you  recall  how  much  money  was  advanced  in 
the  way  of  financing  these  wooden  shipyards  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chairwax.  I wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a statement 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  in  financing 
wooden  shipyards,  and  in  that  connection  also  a statement  as  to  how 
much  has  been  so  expended  in  regard  to  steel  shipyards. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  well.  There  is  this  practice  that  obtains  in  the 
ordering  of  ships  of  all  kinds,  that  a very  substantial  payment  is 
paid  down  either  with  the  order  or  within  30  days  thereafter.  In 
most  of  the  cases  the  wooden-ship  builders  have  used  a portion  of  that 
first  payment  to  construct  the  yard.  Many  of  them  are  rather  weak 
financially,  and,  if  their  costs  exceed  the  contract  price  and  they 
are  unable  to  finance  the  difference,  we  will  have  to  step  in  and  finish 
the  hulls,  so  that  while  under  the  contract  and  our  records  it  might 
not  appear  that  we  have  given  financial  aid  to  the  building  of  the 
yard ; as  a matter  of  fact,  a certain  portion  of  the  first  payment  has 
been  used  for  the  construction  of  the  yard  instead  of  being  used  as 
working  capital.  "" 

The  Chairwax.  Do  you  know  in  what  instances  that  is  true? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  we  can  make  a fair  estimate  of  that. 

The  Chairmax.  I wish  you  would  indicate  that  so  that  your  state- 
ment may  not  be  misleading. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  well. 

COMPOSITE  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman-.  IVe  have  been  speaking  of  wooden  ships.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table  heretofore  submitted,  that  embraced  not  only  a 
wholly  wooden  ship,  but  also  a combination  type  of  ship. 
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Ml.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  CiiAiR:\rAx.  The  eoiiiposite  ships.' 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  That  type  has  not  proved  a success. 

The  Chaikmax.  How  inanv  of  the  521  were  composite  sliips? 

Mr.  Ptez.  48. 

The  Chairman.  M^hat  has  been  the  trouble  with  them? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tie  wood  to  steel  and  we  have 
a proposition  under  foot  now  to  replace  the  wood  sheathing  with 
stee],  thus  practically  making  an  all-steel  ship  as  to  12  or  18  of  these 
composite  ships. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  Can  yon  do  that  at  these  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y^es. 

The  Chaikmax.  Are  they  yards  that  could,  therefore,  be  con- 
verted into  fabricated  steel  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  what  we  are  contemplating  in  some 
cases.  A composite  ship  is  a ship  with  steel  framework  and  wooden 
sheathing. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Y^oii  sa)^  they  have  not  proven  very  satisfactory,  but 
you  have  not  completed  any,  have  you? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  mean  from  an  operating  standpoint,  but  from  a 
construction  standpoint.  AYe  save  very  little  because  these  ships 
require  riveters,  structural  iron  workers,  and  then  they  require 
carpenters  and  calkers  in  addition  to  the  organization  of  an  ordinary 
wooden  shipyard. 

The  Chaikmax.  Two  organizations  in  place  of  one? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  To  bolt  wood  to  steel  is  a rather  difficult  job.  If 
you  have  a plank  6 inches  thick  and  must  bore  a hole  in  it,  and  then 
a corresponding  hole  through  the  steel  structure,  you  have  got  to 
have  a bolt  that  Ave  call  a body-bound  bolt  to  hold  it  tight.  In  a 
steel  ship  you  fill  up  the  hole  by  expanding  the  riA^et  as  you  rivet, 
Avhile  it  is  hot,  but  you  can  not  get  a tight  fit  on  a thin  piece  of  steel 
supporting  a heavy  plate  on  the  outside  through  a bolt,  and  we  are 
not  A^ery  confident  that  that  combination  is  a successful  combination. 
lYe  have  not  given  out  any  neAv  contracts,  these  being  the  first  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Y^ou  are  proposing  to  modify  the  plan  in  those  cases 
Avhere  the  ship  is  not  Avell  toAvard  completion  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  YIoxdell.  In  cases  where  you  have  advanced  to  the  point  of 
having  placed  your  Avooden  sheathing,  Avill  Amu  make  that  change? 

Mr.  PiEz.  If  Ave  can,  because  Ave  can  use  the  wooden  sheathing  on 
wooden  ships.  Fortunatel}^  very  little  of  the  composite  program 
has  been  put  through. 

CONSTEUCTION  OF  BARGES. 

Mr.  BvmxES.  Have  you  been  constructing  these  barges  under  the 
same  contracts  that  you  have  described  as  to  wooden  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  lYe  haAm  not  constructed  any  barges.  The  barge  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  only  in  the  last  week  and  put  up  to  us. 

Mr.  Ba^rxes.  For  Avhose  account  are  you  building  the  barges,  for  the 
lYar  Department? 

]Mr.  PiEz.  No;  Ave  are  building  them  largely  at  the  request  of  the 
Fuel  xVdministration,  because  they  are  finding  such  great  difficulty  in 
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getting  fuel  to  Xew  England.  The}^  want  us  to  provide  barges  and 
tugs  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fuel  from  Xorfolk  to  the  Xew  England 
district. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Is  not  the  War  Department  using  a considerable  num- 
ber of  barg'es,  too? 

Mr.  PiEz,  Yes;  but  that  is  on  inland  waters,  while  these  barges  are 
all  ocean-going  barges  of  about  2,200  tons  capacit}^ 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  advanced  financial  aid  to  the  companies 
constructing  the  barges? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  propose  to  do  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Well,  we  will  construct  them  wherever  we  can  in  wooden 
shipyards;  we  are  going  to  quit  building  large  sea-going  wooden 
vessels  in  the  Xorth  Atlantic  district,  because  we  have  got  to  ship 
timber  into  a district  already  congested  with  material  inflow.  We 
have  had  to  ship  a great  deal  of  timber  across  the  continent,  you 
know,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a particular  kind  of  timber  to 
go  into  the  barges? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  the}^  require  timbers  of  a smaller  size,  and  we  can 
probably  float  them  from  the  South  to  the  Xorth  Atlantic  yards. 

The  Chairwan.  I believe  you  stated  that  these  721  ships,  556  of 
which  are  really  ships,  the  rest  being  tugs  and  barges,  were  only  to 
be  built  in  yards  that  had  proved  their  efficiency? 

iMr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contemplate  the  creation  of  any  ad- 
ditional yards? 

j\Ir.  PiEz.  Xo.  Tliere  are  something  like  30  or  10  ways  in  difierent 
yards  that  have  not  been  utilized  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion; these  ways  existing  in  yards  which  are  well  managed  and  which 
have  been  building  vessels  for  private  account,  so  that  we  will  have 
am])le  yard  capacity  to  construct  these  556  vessels,  I am  sure,  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  most  of  these  yards  geographically  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  About  half  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  half  on  the  Atlantic 
and  South  Atlantic  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  them  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  and  in  large  part  south  of  the  Capes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  supjily  them  with 
the  timber  they  need  from  tlie  southern  forests? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir.  The  design  has  been  so  modified  that  they  can 
get  it.  The  lumber  operations  there  have  been  so  modified  that  they 
can  get  the  timber  out  from  the  woods,  and  the  sawmills  have  been 
so  readjusted  as  to  be  able  to  saw  the  timbers.  At  first  we  asked  for 
timbers  that  were  12  by  32  and  12  by  36  and  8 and  10  feet  long,  and 
while  the  yellow  pine  people  undertook  to  furnish  that  timber,  they 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  do  it.  The  floor  timbers  were  very 
large  and  we  had  tremendous  difficulty  in  getting  as  large  a propor- 
tion of  the  large  timbers  as  the  wooden  shipbuilding  required. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  had  no  such  difficulty  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo.  ^Ve  had  a very  much  better  design  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  We  have  some  keel  timbers  there  that  are  80  feet  long,  but  we 
had  to  modify  our  design  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Would  it  not  have  been  possible  to  work  out  some 
plan  Avhereby  the  larger  ships  requiring  the  larger  timbers  could 
have  been  constructed  in  the  larger  yards  while  the  smaller  ships 
requiring  the  smaller  timbers  could  be  constructed  in  the  smaller 
yards  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  These  vessels  were  substantially  of  the  same  size,  but 
they  were  of  various  types.  Most  of  them  should  have  been  built  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  were  they  contracted  to  be  built  where  there 
were  no  timbers  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  southern  pine  people  promised  to  furnish  the 
timber. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I only  came  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  December,  but  I 
think  it  was  felt  that  they  could  get  the  timber  from  the  South. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  have  been  the  principal  troubles  with  regard 
to  your  Avooden-ship  construction  and  Avhy  has  the  program  been  so 
considerably  delayed  over  early  expectations? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  The  first  difficulty  arose,  of  course,  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  large  Avooden  steamers  Avas  practically  a lost  art. 
Designs  had  to  be  made,  and  even  after  they  Avere  made,  changes  had 
to  be  made  in  the  construction  in  the  sizes  of  timbers,  etc.,  and  there 
were  changes  in  the  designs  as  late  as  last  October,  involving  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  specifications  for  the  lumber  required 
for  those  vessels.  Then  the  propelling  machinery,  the  boilers  and 
engines,  had  to  be  developed.  We  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  Scotch  boilers,  Avhich  represented  the  ordinary  boilers  used  in 
vessels  in  ordinary  times,  heavy  plate  boilers  that  are  sturdy  and 
which  can  be  operated  even  by  inexperienced  help  Avithout  doing 
A^ery  much  damage  to  the  boiler  as  a Avhole.  We  had,  therefore,  to 
design  and  build  Avater-tube  boilers.  The  large  Avater-tube  boiler 
factories  of  the  country  Avere  filled  up  Avith  our  oAvn  steel  program 
and  that  of  the  Navy,  so  we  had  to  design  a special  type  of  boiler, 
one  that  could  be  built  in  shops  that  were  ordinarily  not  engaged  in 
boiler  construction.  Ea^cii  that  design  Avas  subject  to  repeated 
changes  before  actual  construction  finally  began. 

Then  Ave  undertook  to  make  our  oAvn  design  of  an  engine,  instead 
of  adopting  an  engine  already  existing,  Avith  the  result  that  this 
design  had  to  be  changed.  Then  Ave  found,  after  the  specifications 
for  lumber  had  been  placed,  that  even  in  the  West,  Avhere  large  tim- 
bers are  available,  the  lumber  operations  had  to  be  modified  and  ad- 
justed to  these  neAV  demands.  A very  large  percentage  of  the  tim- 
bers in  a ship  is  large  timbers;  to  get  the  large  timbers  Ave  found 
that  the  loggers  in  the  Avoods  had  to  be  trained  to  select  the  proper 
kind  of  trees  out  of  Avhich  these  exceptionally  large  and  long  pieces 
could  be  cut.  So  we  had  delay  after  delay  in  the  deliA^ery  of  the 
lumber.  The  big  pieces  are  really  the  first  pieces  required  in  a ship, 
in  the  keel  and  in  the  frames,  and  very  little  of  that  came  through 
before  last  December.  When  I came  here  in  November  Ave  took  the 
first  steps  to  get  more  heavy  timbers  from  the  Pacific  coast,  because 
we  found  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  them  from  the  South. 
We  have  gone  through  a gradual  evolution  and  a general  develop- 
ment of  the  ship  timber  industry  since. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I did  not  quite  understand  your  statement  about 
the  boilers.  I believe  jmu  stated  that  there  was  not  a sufficient  pro- 
duction of  Scotch  boilers,  and  that  you  had  to  build  up  plants  for 
the  production  of  water-tube  boilers.  If  you  had  the  authority  to 
build  the  Scotch  boiler,  and  if  it  was  better  for  this  kind  of  work, 
why  did  you  change  to  the  water-tube  boiler? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  Scotch  boiler  is  a very  large  boiler,  and  must  be 
practically  manufactured  at  the  yard,  so  that  it  can  be  floated  there. 
Very  few  of  the  railroads  can  carry  the  Scotch  boiler,  because  they 
have  not  clearance  enough. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  vessels  of  the  size  you  are  building? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  we  require  1,500  horsepower  in  the  smaller 
vessels. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  were  engines  developed  and  standardized 
that  were  useful  and  fitted  for  this  purpose,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  so,  but  we  came  into  the  market  with  something 
like  400  engines  of  that  type.  They  are  engines  of  1,400  horsepower. 
That  is  a fairly  large  engine  and  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordi- 
nary engine  shop  to  build.  Eeciprocating  engines  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  the  last  12  or  15  years,  and  they  have  been  supplanted  by 
turbines.  So  that  in  our  engine  proposition  we  had  to  adopt  our  de- 
sign to  the  facilities  that  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  shops.  We  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  shops  located  away  from  tidewater,  because 
the  congestion  existed  in  the  coast  districts.  .Practically  all  of  the 
war  industries  were  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  So  our  boiler  shops 
are  scattered  through  the  Middle  West  and  the  northern  section  of 
the  South  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  must  have  been  some  plants  on  the  Pacific 
coast  able  to  secure  timbers.  They  are  in  a region  of  large  timbers 
where  they  were  read}^  to  build  wooden  ships.  How  did  it  occur  that 
no  one  of  those  plants  was  able  to  build  a ship  or  to  get  a contract 
for  a ship? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  were  delays  in  getting  timbers  even  in  the  West. 
The  timber  production  there  has  not  adjusted  itself  to  the  demands  of 
the  shipbuilding  industiy. 

The  Chairman.  Please  furnish  in  connection  with  the  examination 
touching  steel  ships  a summary  of  the  existing  steel-ship  contracts. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I will  do  so. 

COMPLETION  or  AVOODEX"  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  get  some  of 
those  wooden  ships  noAv? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  expect  to  get  from  250  to  300  wooden  ships  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  will  they  be  distributed? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  the  rate  of  someAvhere  between  30  and  40  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  From  now  on? 

Mr.  PiEz.  From  now  on.  We  are  launching  them  at  about  that 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  finish  515  ships  this  year? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  I said  by  March  1,  1919.  This  is  predicated 
upon  everything  working  smoothly,  but  from  our  present  survey  of 
the  situation,  I think  we  can. 
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CONCRETE  SIIll’S. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  building  10  concrete  sliips  of  59,500  dead- 
weight tons  at  a cost  of  $8,330,000.  When  were  those  contracts  let  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  building  four  of  3,500  tons  and  six  of  7,500  tons. 
The  7,500-ton  ships  are  tankers. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  being  built? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Eight  of  the  ten  are  being  built  in  our  own  yard  at 
Wilmington  in  accordance  with  our  own  designs.  The  other  one 
is  being  built  by  the  San  Francisco  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  wliich 
built  the  first  concrete  vessel,  the  Faith.  Another  one  is  being  built 
by  the  Foughner  Concrete  Shipliuilding  Corporation.  That  is  a 
3,500-ton  ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  recently  submitted  an  estimate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  you  have  considerable  money  for  the  purpose,  asking 
for  $15,000,000  in  cash  and  a contract  authorization  of  $35,000,000 
for  concrete  ships.  I notice  that  you  have  in  this  table,  under  the 
heading  “ Proposed  additional  program  to  December  31,  1919,”  under 
the  subdivision  of  concrete  ships,  the  statement,  “ Xot  determined.” 
Mdiat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  could  not  tell  how  many  we  were  going  to  build  for 
$15,000,000,  because  we  did  not  know  how  much  they  would  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  still  asking  $50,000,000  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  because  if  we  are  going  ahead  with  any  exten- 
sive concrete  shipbuilding  program  we  ought  to  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  reached  a decision  on  it  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sii*- 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  you  not  gone  ahead,  then? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  if  we  followed  our  own  inclinations  we  would 
finish  the  8 or  10  ships  we  have  under  way  now  and  determine 
whether  they  were  exactly  right  before  proceeding  Avith  any  more. 
In  view  of  the  need  for  ships,  we  think  that  we  ought  to  be  au- 
thorized to  go  ahead  and  take  some  chances  on  their  being  seaworthy 
and  efficient  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  so  authorized. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  I do  not  think  we  are  authorized  to  use  $50,000,000  in 
experiments  on  a new  type  of  vessel.  I do  not  think  that  we  are 
authorized  to  do  that  under  our  authorization. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Can  you  not  make  that  determination  as  to  seaworthi- 
ness from  1 ship  as  well  as  from  8 or  10? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  lYould  an  experiment  with  eight  make  it  any  more 
certain  than  an  experiment  with  one  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I would  not  chance  it  on  one. 

Mr.  Hurleyl  Our  appropriation  does  not  call  for  concrete  ships. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  call  for  steel  or  wood  ships  either. 

Mr.  Hurley^.  But  if  they  did  not  work  we  would  have  a fine  time 
when  we  came  back  here. 

The  Chair YiAN.  You  have  no  question  of  your  poiver  under  the 
appropriation  as  made  to  expend  such  part  of  it  for  concrete  ships  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  might  be  necessary? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  sir. 

The  Chatryian.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  already  exercised  that 
power  to  the  extent  of  10  ships  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaiemax.  How  fast  is  it  estimated  that  concrete  ships  can 
be  built  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  have  been  all  sorts  of  predictions,  but  our  esti- 
mate is  that  they  will  be  on  the  ways  about  60  to  TO  days. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  would  be  some  faster  than  either  wood  or 
steel? 

Mr.  PiEz.  On  the  average,  perhaps.  T\Y  launched  a 5,500-ton  ship 
in  27  days  the  other  day — a steel  ship.  T^e  have  launched  a 4,700- 
ton  wooden  ship  in  47  days. 

^■i\  Byexes.  But  that  was  not  the  average? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo ; neither  will  60  days  be  the  average  for  the  concrete 
ship. 

The  Chaiemax.  What  will  it  cost  as  against  a wooden  or  steel 
ship? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  The  estimate  is  about  $130  to  $140  per  dead- weight  ton. 
Our  wooden  ships  will  cost  quite  a little  more  than  that  amount. 

The  Chaiemax.  That  is  the  hull  only? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo:  the  completed  ship.  The  wooden  ship  had  an  es- 
timated cost  of  about  $82  per  dead-weight  ton  for  the  hull  originally, 
but  it  has  gone  up  to  about  $100.  The  contracts  we  have  made  thus 
far  for  concrete  have  been  with  our  own  yards  placing  $50  per  dead- 
weight ton  as  the  base  price  for  the  hull,  we  and  our  agents  to 
share  in  aiw  saving  that  is  made  above  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  exactly  what  the  cost  will  be. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  It  is  your  opinion,  however,  that  the  concrete  ship 
will  probably  cost  less  than  the  wooden  ship  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  quite  a little  less. 

]\lr.  Moxdell.  And  considerably  less  than  the  steel  ship  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  That  is  our  present  opinion.  It  is  less  efficient 
and  will  probably  not  be  a competitor  on  the  return  of  peace  condi- 
tions. It  is  quite  a little  heavier.  The  carrying  efficiency  is,  as  I 
remember  it,  about  56  per  cent,  as  against  an  efficiency  of  68  iier  cent 
for  the  steel  ship,  so  that  it  will  not  be  economical  after  the  return  to 
peace  conditions  unless  we  materially  reduce  the  weight  of  the  hull. 
That  may  be  a matter  of  development.  We  may  be  able  to  get  a 
lighter  hull.  Just  now  we  do  not  want  to  run  any  chances.  We  do 
not  want  to  place  contracts  generally,  because  we  want  to  control 
the  design.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  design  should  be  controlled 
and  that  the  character  of  workmanship  be  controlled  by  our  super- 
vision. It  is  most  vital  that  good  workmanship  be  done;  other- 
wise the  ship  may  founder. 

The  Chaiemax.  In  other  words,  concrete  ships  may  be  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  dependent  upon  the  design  and  the  workmanship 
with  which  the  design  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  may  be  very  bad,  if  there  is  an  improper  mixture. 
If  there  is  carelessness  in  mixing  and  placing  of  the  reinforcement, 
it  may  be  a very  bad  ship. 

The  Chaiemax.  How  extensive  a plant  is  necessary  for  the  build- 
ing of  concrete  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A very  much  simpler  plant  than  for  steel  or  wood. 

The  Chaiexiax.  What  labor  is  needed? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Common  labor,  largely. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  tap  a different  source  of  labor  from  that 
required  for  the  building  of  wooden  and  steel  ships? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Well,  not  in  the  congested  districts,  but  we  might  put 
the  yards  in  districts  where  no  great  mechanical  or  skilled  labor 
prevails,  because  common  labor  itself  is  at  a premium  in  every  one 
of  the  shipbuilding  sections. 

Mr,  Mondell.  A class  of  labor  would  be  available  for  this  work 
that  could  not  be  utilized  in  steel  or  wood  construction  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  We  could  place  the  yards  at  points  where  no  great 
supply  of  mechanical  labor  exists,  because  we  can  use  common  labor 
under  proper  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  has  testified  that  he  contemplated  an 
expansion  of  existing  facilities  for  accessories  to  the  ships.  Is  it 
your  idea  that  the  extent  of  expansion  that  is  possible  with  the 
shipbuilding  capacity  of  this  country  is  limited  by  hull  or  by 
machinery  and  other  incidentals? 

Mr.  PiEz.  By  machinery,  when  you  consider  the  wood,  steel,  and 
concrete  possibilities. 

The  Chairman.  Will  steel  and  wood  as  now  planned  exhaust  your 
capacity  in  the  way  of  accessories? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  they  will  almost  do  that.  The  facilities  will 
have  to  be  expanded  in  order  to  meet  aiw  considerable  expansion  of 
concrete  shipbuilding. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  expansion  be  rapid  enough  to  make  the 
use  of  concrete  ships  an  acceleration  of  your  total  program  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  a material  and  immediate  acceleration. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Wig  is  the  chief  engineer  in  the  concrete  con- 
struction department  of  your  board? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  been  experimenting  with  this  matter  for 
some  time? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I have  been  advised  that  he  reported  in  substance 
to  Mr.  Hurley,  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  as  follows : 

1.  TRe  reinforced  concrete  ship  can  be  built  structurally  equal  to  any  steel 
ship. 

2.  The  available  information  assures  with  all  the  certainty  possible,  short 
of  actual  experience  under  service  conditions,  that  the  concrete  ship  will  be 
durable  for  several  years,  assuring  satisfactory  service  throughout  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  present  war. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  reinforced  concrete  ship  complete  will  vary  between  $100 
and  $125  per  ton  dead-weight,  depending  upon  the  number  of  ships  built  and 
the  conditions  of  construction.  The  cost  of  the  hull  will  be  between  $30  and  $40 
per  ton  dead-weight. 

4.  The  construction  of  concrete  hulls  will  not  interfere  with  the  present 
program  for  the  construction  of  steel  and  wood  hulls  in  so  far  as  labor  or 
materials  are  concerned. 

5.  The  concrete-ship  department  has  completed  the  detailed  plans  for  a 
3,500-ton  concrete  ship  so  that  construction  of  such  ship  can  start  immediately, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  between  150  and  200  3,500-ton  concrete  hulls  can, 
if  work  is  started  immediately,  be  completed  by  December  31,  1918,  and  that 
if  the  construction  of  yards  is  begun  immediately  and  the  construction  of  hulls 
of  7,500  tons  each  commenced  by  June,  1918,  250  can  be  completed  by  August, 
1919. 

AYhat  have  you  to  say  as  to  those  statements  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Are  those  reputed  to  be  his  statements  or  are  they  his 
statements  ? 
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The  Chairmax.  I am  not  sure.  They  , are  not  his  statements  in 
quotations.  I am  not  sure  but  what  they  are  meant  as  conclusions 
drawn  from  his  statements.  I have  read  from  memoranda  which 
was  handed  to  me  by  Senator  McCumber  touching  the  situation  as  he 
understood  it. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I have  not  asked  Mr.-  IVig  whether  he  was  responsible 
for  those  statements.  I think  the  prices  are  low.  somewhat  lower 
than  he  specified  as  the  base  prices  in  certain  contracts  which  he 
has  assisted  us  in  drawing  up.  I should  say  that  he  had  left  out  of 
consideration  many  items  that  will  probabh"  enter  as  a part  of  the 
cost.  The  question  of  whether  we  can  turn  out  150  3,500-ton  ships 
is  not  the  one  at  issue,  because  I am  satisfied  that  we  could  not  fur- 
nish the  power  equipment  for  150  additional  3,500-ton  ships  before 
the  end  of  this  i^ear.  I am  also  satisfied  that  we  do  not  want  to 
add  to  our  fieet  another  150,  3,500-ton  ships,  because  the  operating 
department  must  know  what  to  do  with  them.  Because  Ave  have  got 
to  use  the  tonnage  of  wooden  ships  and  because  we  haA^e  got  to  get 
out  3,500-ton  ships  for  the  lake  district,  we  haA'e  decided  that  we 
would  deA’elop  T,500-ton  concrete  ships.  The  question  of  how  many 
we  shall  get  out  is  a matter  largely  of  opinion.  Mr.  MTg  is  not  a 
shipbuilder.  He  is  a concrete  specialist  and  enthusiast.  He  is  a 
A^ery  capable  and  competent  man,  but  I should  hardly  like  to  base 
any  prophecy  on  his  view  of  what  could  be  turned  out.  lYe  are  going 
ahead  with  that  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  hull 
is  not  the  complete  ship  and  that  we  must  put  the  power  in  it. 

If  we  could  take  care  of  all  of  our  commercial  and  Avar  needs  in 
wood  and  steel,  I would  hesitate  to  build  concrete  ships  while  deA^el- 
oping  our  steel  and  wood  producing  capacity.  If  we  built  concrete 
hulls  in  unlimited  quantities,  we  would  deA’elop  a hull  capacity  in 
excess  of  our  capacity  to  produce  power  machinery  and  accessories 
to  meet  the  hulls  and  would  interfere  with  out  steel  and  Avood  pro- 
gram. lYe  have  gone  ahead  in  rather  a careful  fashion  with  our 
concrete-construction  program.  lYe  haA’e  been  urged  from  many 
different  sources  to  go  ahead  before  we  were  ready.  It  will  take  us  a 
year  to  turn  out  the  first  wooden  ship  complete.  It  will  take  us  just  as 
long  to  turn  out  a proper  kind  of  a concrete  ship  if  Ave  do  not  prepare 
our  groundwork.  That  is  what  we  haA’e  done.  lYe  liaA^e  been  work- 
ing on  this  program  a number  of  months,  developing  the  plans.  The 
Faith,  the  first  concrete  ship  launched,  has  certain  serious  defects. 
lYe  do  not  want  to  discredit  that  ship,  but  we  have  no  great  confi- 
dence in  its  design.  lYe  haA^e  not  yet  fully  completed  our  T.500-ton 
plan.  I do  not  think  that  either  the  progi’am  or  the  prices  set  forth 
in  the  memoranda  will  bear  analysis. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I think  they  are  ^Ir.  YTgs's  figures.  I remember 
him  writing,  a letter.  I do  not  think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  costing  us  very  nearly  $250,000  for  the  machinery 
and  the  machinery  installation  in  a wooden  ship,  which  is  something 
OA^er  $70  a ton  for  a 3,500-ton  ship. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  And  it  would  cost  quite  as  much  in  a concrete  ship  % 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hurley.  It  is  not  a possibility  from  a machinery  standpoint. 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Xo ; it  is  not.  The  concrete  man  wants  nothing  but  con- 
crete ships  and  the  wood  man  wants  nothing  but  wooden  ships. 
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The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  further  made,  Mr.  Schwab,  that 
“ concrete-construction  engineers  and  specialists  claim  that  they  can 
construct  5,000,000  tons  of  concrete  hulls  during  1918.  Our  wai- 
exigency  requires  at  least  5,000,000  more  than  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  shipyards  to  supply  in  steel  or  wooden  ships.”  Do  you  agree  with 
that  statement  and  what  is  implied  in  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A part  of  the  statement,  that  we  will  i-equire  more 
than  we  will  be  able  to  turn  out,  I agree  with.  I think  that  is  quite 
true.  I do  not  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  turned  out  in  concrete  ships. 
The  crux  of  the  thing  will  be  the  machinery  for  the  ships  and  not 
the  hulls. 

The  ChaiRxMan.  If  T understand  your  position,  additional  hull 
capacity  will  not  to  an  appreciable  extent  solve  your  problem? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  even  failing  to  finish 
these  ships  by  suppl3dng  them  with  machinery  necessary  for  their 
own  propulsion,  that  they  could  be  used  by  towing  somewhat  as 
cargo  ships  are  towed  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Lakes.  lYhat  have  you 
to  say  to  that  as  a practical  matter  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  think  that  would  be  feasible  for  trans- Atlantic 
service.  The  act  of  towing  would  so  reduce  the  speed  as  to  bring  the 
speed  away  below  that  allowed  for  convoy  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  engines  are  you  using  for  the  ships — 
turbines  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Wherever  we  can  get  them,  yes;  and  reciprocating  en- 
gines where  we  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  used  reciprocating  engines  as  well  as  tur- 
bines, would  you  not  very  greatly  increase  the  engine  capacity? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  scoured  the  counti\v  for  capacity  for  recipro- 
cating engines.  We  are  suffering  to-day  from  a shortage  of  recipro- 
cating engines  with  which  to  equip  our  wooden  vessels.  We  do  not 
expect  to  overhaul  our  hull  needs  with  the  production  of  engines 
before  July  or  August.  We  expect  after  that  to  have  a little  capacity, 
engine  and  boiler  capacity,  above  that  required  by  the  vessels  that 
will  come  out  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  only  to  a very  limited 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  absorbed  by  the  expansion  that  you 
are  contemplating  in  steel  and  wood? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  The  wooden  yards  are  expanding  considerably 
beyond  any  estimates  we  had  of  their  capacity  to  produce,  showing 
very  much  better  time.  I think  our  excess  engine  and  boiler  capacity 
at  that  time  will  be  substantially  taken  by  the  increase  in  production 
of  wooden  ships. 

The  Chair^ian.  Has  there  been  any  curtailment  of  engine  capacity 
by  virtue  of  the  insistence  by  the  board  upon  any  particular  type  or 
kind  of  engine  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  None, 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true,  also,  as  to  other  accessories  relative  to 
the  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Absolutely.  We  are  utilizing  everything  we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  Even  though  some  one  thing  might  or  might  not 
be  thought  preferable  to  another  has  not  been  permitted  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  whatever  was  obtainable  and  using  it? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  exactly  the  case.  We  found  our  turbine-produc- 
ing capacity  to  be  short  of  our  needs,  and  we  immediately  placed 
contracts  for  reciprocating  engines  for  all  vessels  after  that,  although 
we  prefer  turbines  as  a matter  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  to 
tow  these  ships  across  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  a hull  that  is  intended  for  a power  shij),  no;  nor 
any  hull. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  built  them  just  as  barges? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Then  you  have  to  get  towing  capacity  that  will  require 
the  same  power  that  you  would  have  to  put  in  the  vessel  itself.  AYe 
have  not  ocean-going  tugs  to  serve  for  towing  purposes.  We  have  to 
build  them.  They  require  the  same  engine  and  boiler  producing 
capacity  as  the  concrete  ships. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  takes  the  same  powder  to  move 
given  tonnage  across  the  ocean,  whether  it  is  done  by  a vessel  having 
its  own  propelling  power  or  done  by  towing? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  done  by  towing,  it  adds  just  as  gTeat  a 
strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  furnish  propelling  power  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Absolutely. 

COAL  AND  OIL. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  fuel  are  your  ships  built  to  consume  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Oil  and  coal.  Our  recent  steel  ships  are  all  fitted  for  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  wooden  ships  are  coal  consuming.  The 
trouble  about  coal  is  that  all  of  our  vessels  in  the  trans-Atlantic 
service  have  to  carry  a return  cargo  of  fuel.  AATien  we  have  a 3,500- 
ton  ship,  which  must  carry  a return  cargo  of  fuel,  it  leaves  very 
little  cargo-carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  why  you  can  not  use  oil  in  the  smaller  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  Oil  is  a little  bit  dangerous  in  the  wooden  ships. 
We  carry  the  oil  ordinaril}^  in  the  bottoms.  There  is  a double  bottom 
in  steel  vessels,  which  forms  a tank  and  is  usually  arranged  to  carry 
the  oil.  We  would  have  to  put  in  the  tanks  in  wooden  ships,  and  we 
are  a little  afraid  that  oil  would  be  a little  too  dangerous  to  the  in- 
flammable wooden  ships.  There  is  a serious  shortage  of  oil.  We 
are  dependent  upon  the  Mexican  supply.  There  is  a very  serious  need 
of  tankers,  and  we  expect  to  make  these  first  concrete  ships  into 
tankers.  Then  they  can  be  used  for  the  coastwise  oil- carrying  service. 

The  Chairman.  AYhen  your  program  was  submitted  a year  ago 
it  contemplated  requisitioning  how  much  tonnage  building  or  under 
contract  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Three  hundred  and  eight-one  vessels — 2,525,342  dead- 
weight tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  expanded  to  the  point  where  you 
have  requisitioned  120  ships  which  have  been  delivered,  with  a total 
tonnage  of  792,981,  and  contemplate  taking  over  contracts  for  289 
ships  of  a tonnage  of  2,046,737,  or  a total  of  409  vessels? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  substantially  correct,  with  a total  tonnage  of 
about  3,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  sum  up  your  program  as  it  is  in  this  table,  it 
contemplates  a total  of  3,425  ships,  a dead-weight  tonnage  of  18,- 
300,448,  at  a cost  of  $3,423,713,218? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 


Authorizations , appropriations,  and  estimates. 
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COST  OF  PURCHASING,  REQUISITIONING,  OR  OTHERAVISE  ACQUIRING  PLANTS, 

CHARTERS,  OR  SHIPS  CONSTRUCTED  OR  IN  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

( See  p.  2449. ) 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  question  of  requisitioning  ships, 
you  are  asking  “ For  the  cost  of  purchasing,  requisitioning,  or  other- 
AAuse  acquiring  plants,  material,  charters,  or  ships  now  constructed 
or  in  the  course  of  construction  and  the  expediting  of  construction 
of  ships  thus  under  consideration,”  and  in  House  Document  No.  1086 
you  submit  an  estimate  of  $652,000,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I might  say  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  is  asking  for 
$165,000,000  of  that  to  complete  the  purchase  and  payment  for  re- 
quisitioned ships  and  that  Mr.  Page,  representing  the  operating  di- 
vision, AA  ill  tell  you  as  to  the  balance.  You  see,  there  are  two  sec- 
tions in  the  Fleet  Corporation,  one  operating  A'essels  under  charter 
and  one  constructing  them. 

The  Chairman.  Your  note  to  this  estimate  says  that  it  is  sup- 
plemental to  the  estimate  of  $165,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
in  point  of  fact  that  is  an  error. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  hai^e  had  an  authorization  of  $515,000,000 
for  the  requisitioning  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  there  appropriated  in  cash  $150,- 
000,000  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  of  June  15.  1917,  and  $200,- 
000,000  in  the  urgent  deficienc}^  act  of  October  6,  1917  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ^ Chairman.  Leaidiig  $165,000,000  unappropriated,  although 
authorized  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances  and  of 
your  contract  authorizations  under  this  fund?" 

Mr.  PiEz.  $99,983,652.86  out  of  the  $350,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  cash  balance  on  hand? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  available  out  of  that  appropria- 
tion, 

Tiie  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  has  been  obligated  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  All  of  that,  because  we  took  all  of  these  ships  oi'er. 
We  are  obligated  to  pay  for  the  entire  program  of  3,000,000  dead- 
weight tons,  so  that  that  amount  and  the  $165,000,000  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  the  completion  of  those  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  still  another  form.  What  is 
the  total  tonnage  that  you  have  requisitioned  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Something  under  3,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  so  far  as  Amu  noAV 
know  it? 

^ Mr.  PiEz.  Substantially  that  amount,  $515,000,000.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine  that  with  any  precision,  because  manv  of  the  con- 
tracts we  requisitioned  were  cost  plus  contracts.  In  manv  cases  we 
ha  Am  to  settle,  particularly  in  the  Norweigan  case,  Avith  foreign 
OAvners,  and  we  are  unable  to  determine  at  this  time  what  settlement 
Ave  can  effect. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  ships  haA^e  actually 
been  deliAmred. 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  settled  for  them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  AVherever  delivery  has  been  made  we  have  settled 
for  them.  We  have  had  credited  back,  of  course,  the  money  received 
for  those  27  vessels  that  were  reeonveyed. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  93  that  you  have  actually  taken  over. 
Wlmt  have  you  paid  for  them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Those  93  ships  cost  to  date  $246,382,577.20.  That  in- 
cludes, Mr.  Chairman,  payments  made  on  account  of  vessels  that  are 
in  process  of  construction.  I can  not  give  you  a definite  amount  for 
the  finished  ships,  because  certain  settlements  with  former  owners 
are  still  pending.  Mr.  Nevin  says,  this  $246,382,577.20  also  includes 
about  $9,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  How  rapidly  are  you  going  to  be  required  to  pay 
the  balance  of  this  $515,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  before  the  middle  of 
next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  the  most  substantial  part 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  question  is  this:  You  need  no 
authority  at  all  in  connection  with  the  requisitioning  of  ships,  and 
the  amount  that  you  could  contract  for  is,  according  to  your  present 
testimony,  sufficient  for  the  ships  that  you  are  going  to  requisition. 
You  have  had  in  cash  $350,000,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  expend  more  than  that  prior  to  the  4th 
of  next  March? 

Mr.  PiEz.  If  we  make  a settlement  with  the  Norwegians;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  addition  to  the  money  already  appropriated  I think 
about  $65,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom,  chiefly,  have  belonged  the  ships  which 
you  have  requisitioned  and  paid  for  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  English  and  Norwegians,  the  Cunard  Line,  to  which 
we  made  a payment  of  $80,794,000. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  Dutch  ships  included  in  this 
number  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  few,  if  any. 

Mr.  Nevin.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a table  showing  the 
payments  that  are  completed  and  that  have  been  made  for  requisi- 
tioned ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  well,  sir. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ETC. 

(See  pp.  2324,  2449.) 

The  Chairman.  That  leaves  $487,000,000  of  what  you  are  asking, 
which,  I understand,  is  for  the  purpose  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ? 

Mr.  Page.  Not  exactly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  paying  charter  hire. 
The  $487,000,000  is  divisible  into  two  sums,  one  of  $217,000,000  and 
the  other  of  $270,000,000.  When  this  appropriation — I think  it  is 
called  for  the  requisitioning  of  ships— was  originally  made  it  was 
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for  two  purposes:  To  pa}^  for  the  ships  the  title  of  which  was 
requisitioned,  and  to  pay  for  tha  use  of  ships  the  use  of  which  was 
requisitioned.  Owing  to  the  organization  of  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
which  has  two  separate  divisions,  one  a construction  and  manufac- 
turing division,  and  the  other  a division  of  operations,  the  division 
of  operations  has  checked  against  this  fund  of  $515,000,000,  of  which 
$350,000,000  has  been  appropriated,  to  the  extent  of  $35,000,000, 
which  it  has  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  charter  hire. 

Mr.  Piez  has  just  stated  that  in  order  to  pay  for  the  ships,  the  title 
to  which  has  been  requisitioned,  the  entire  fund  is  required.  We 
are,  therefore,  asking  for  $35,000,000  to  restore  the  integrity  of  that 
fund.  The  $35,000,000  has  been  disbursed  already  to  the  extent  of 
some  $25,000,000  for  the  payment  of  charter  hire;  $9,000,000 — I am 
speaking  in  round  figures — for  vessels  taken  from  the  Great  Lakes 
last  year,  and  $1,000,000  for  the  repair  of  those  vessels.  That  is  out 
of  the  amount  of  $217,000,000  which  I have  mentioned,  and  the 
$35,000,000  is  intended  to  restore  the  integrity  of  this  fund. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  million  dollars,  the  difference,  repre- 
sents liabilities  for  charter  hire,  accrued  and  accruing,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  On  the  30th  of  June  the  Fleet  Corporation 
will  be  indebted  for  requisitioning  vessels  to  the  extept  of  $182,000,000. 
That  covers  the  item  of  $217,000,000.  The  remainder,  $270,000,000, 
represents  the  estimated  amount  of  charter  hire  payable  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  the  1st  of  July.  That,  of  course,  is  payable  in  equal 
amounts  every  month  and  that  is  the  amount  necessary  to  take  care 
of  charter  hire  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Chairmax^.  Xow,  if  I understand  you,  in  point  of  fact  this  is 
the  situation:  That  of  the  $515,000,000  appropriated  or  authorized, 
$217,000,000  was  needed  for  charter  hire  for  the  fiscal  year  1918? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  actually  spent  $35,000,000? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  charter  hire  of  how  many 
vessels  ? 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  597  vessels  of  various  types  under  requisition. 
When  I say  under  requisition  I am  referring  to  the  requisition  of  the 
use.  There  are  597  vessels  of  approximately  3,000,000  tons  dead- 
weight. 

The  Chairman.  AVhere  did  you  get  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  From  both  coasts.  They  are  all  American-owned  ves- 
sels. and  the}"  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  excess  of  2,500  tons. 
They  were  requisitioned  by  a general  order  of  the  Shipping  Board 
sent  out  on  the  15th  of  October,  requisitioning  the  use  of  vessels  in 
excess  of  2,500  tons  dead-weight.  That  general  order  has  swept  in 
the  great  bulk  of  the  vessels  which  I have  mentioned,  and  on  top  of 
that  there  are  other  vessels  which  have  been  specially  requisitioned. 
They  are  smaller  types  of  vessels  intended  for  the  movement  of  par- 
ticular commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  operating  them.  Shall  I explain 
to  you  the  way  in  which  the  situation  is  handled  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  has  happened  under  this  requisition 
of  ships? 
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Mr.  Page.  Under  the  re(]uisitioii  order  we  have  requisitioned  the 
use  of  the  A-essels,  Avliich  entitled  the  owner  to  get  compensation.  We 
liave  gone  to  the  owner  and  said,  “ If  you  will  voluntarily,  pursuant 
to  this  order,  enter  into  a charter  party  Avith  us  by  which  you  will 
give  us  the  use  of  the  vessel,  Ave  Avill  pay  you  so  much  per  dead- 
Aveight  ton  per  month.”  The  oAvner  continued  to  operate  the  vessel 
for  our  account.  Noav,  that  vessel  is  either  sent  in  the  overseas  trade 
Avith  Europe,  carrying  military  supplies,  etc.,  or  is  used  in  other 
trade.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  those  vessels  have  been  rechar- 
tered or  turned  over  by  us  to  the  Army  under  a recharter.  They 
have  passed  from  our  hands  and  from  the  owners’  hands  into  the 
hands  of  the  Army.  A few  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  remainder  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  their  original  owners, 
Avho  operate  them  and  Avho  pay  certain  of  the  expenses.  They  pay 
the  Avages  and  furnish  the  proAusions  for  the  crews,  and  they  pay 
the  repairs,  renewals,  upkeep  charges,  and  marine  insurance.  We,  as 
charters,  must  pay  the  charter  hire.  That  is  the  item  for  which 
Ave  ask  $217,000,000  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  must  pay  for  the  coal,  Avater,  and 
port  charges.  But  the  item  Avhich  is  under  discussion  for  Avhich  we 
ask  an  appropriation  is  the  item  of  charter  hire. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  vessels  that  are  not  being  used  by  the 
Army  and  NaAw  engaged  in  the  general  carrying  trade? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  revenues  from  that  trade  come  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  those  reA^enues  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  revenues  are  in  our  balance  sheet  and  are  accounted 
for  as  far  as  they  liaA^e  been  collected. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $217,000,000  supposed  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  revenues  that  you  have  received  from  the  operation  of 
those  A' essels  and  their  charter  hire  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  that  represents  the  gross  amount  of  the  charter 
hire. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  has  become  of  the  other  money? 

Mr.  Page.  The  other  money,  so  far  as  it  has  been  collected,  is  iioav 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  ^mu  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Page.  The  financial  statement  is  here.  It  is  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Under  section  5 of  the  act  creating  the  Shipping 
Board  it  is  provided — 

That  the  board,  AAdtli  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  have 
constructed  and  equipped  in  American  shipyards  and  navy  yards  or  elseAvhere, 
giving  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  to  domestic  yards,  or  to  purchase, 
lease,  or  charter  vessels  suitable,  as  far  as  the  commercial  requirements 
of  the  marine  trade  of  the  United  States  may  permit,  for  use  as  naval  auxiliaries 
or  Army  transports,  or  for  other  naAml  or  military  purposes,  and  to  make 
necessary  repairs  on  and  alterations  of  such  vessels. 

. After  that  follows  a number  of  prohibitions.  By  section  II  of  the 
act  it  is  provided — 

That  the  board,  if  in  its  judgment  sucli  action  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  may  form,  under  tlie  laAA^s  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one 
or  more  corporations  for  the  purchase,  construction,  equipment,  lease,  charter, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States. 
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Following  that,  provision  is  mad©  for  the  capital  stock  and  opera- 
tion of  such  corporation.  In  section  13  provision  is  made  for  the 
sale  of  Panama  bonds  to  supply  $50,000,000,  and  then  it  is  provided 
that — 

The  proceeds  of  such  bonds  and  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales,  charters,  and 
leases  of  vessels  and  of  sales  of  stock  made  by  the  board,  and  all  other  moneys 
received  by  it  from  any  source,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  board  and  are  hereby  permanently  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  5 and  11. 

In  view  of  the  law  which  I have  just  read  to  you,  what  reason,  if 
any,  is  there  why  you  should  not  use  the  money  received  from  the  use 
of  "these  vessels  in  trade  for  the  payment,  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
be  necessary,  of  the  charter  hire  of  the  vessels  that  you  have  taken 
over  and  as  you  have  enumerated  them? 

Mr.  Page.  I see  no  reason  Avhy,  up  to  the  amount  that  the  funds  are 
available. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  are  the  funds  available  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Page.  There  has  been  paid  in  on  account  of  gross  operating 
reATiiues  $18,096, 722. OG.  Xoav,  if  I may  add  to  that,  there  is  esti- 
mated to  be  outstanding  revenue,  due  at  this  date,  amounting  to 
$13,500,000.  There  is  due  from  the  Arnw  and  from  the  XaAW,  for 
the  charter  hire  of  vessels  turned  over  to  them,  $23,000,000,  making 
a total  of  amounts  paid  and  amounts  payable  of  $81,596,722.06. 
Against  that  the  disbursements  to  date,  Avhich  Avould  cover  such 
things  as  port  charges,  bunker  coal,  and  other  operating  expenses, 
amount  to  $59,513,176.38 ; so  that,  as  of  to-day,  the  diherence  betAveen 
the  amount  disbursed  and  the  amount  received  is  against  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  instead  of  having  money,  you 
IvAxe  a liability? 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  present  time,  if  you  disregard  the  accounts  re- 
ceivable: but  there  ai‘e  accounts  receivable  Avhich  turn  it  into  a book 
asset. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $5,000,000  for  operation  in  addition. 
Have  you  counted  that  in? 

Mr.  Page.  Xo,  sir;  that  is  not  taken  into  consideration  here  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  do  you  estimate  to  be  your  net  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  from  this  source? 

Mr.  Page.  As  far  as  Ave  can  judge,  the  operation  of  our  requisi- 
tioned vessels  Avill  shoAV  no  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a A^eiw  remarkable  situation? 

Mr.  Page.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  taking  out  Avhat  it  costs 
to  get  the  ATSsels,  and  when  you  operate  them  it  costs  as  much  as  you 
can  get  in  the  Avay  of  payments  for  the  cargoes  carried. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  ATSsels  Avere  requisitioned,  first, 
as  a military  factor,  so  that  Ave  could  haAT  complete  control  of  the 
vessels:  and  another  factor  Avas  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  ocean 
rates.  Where  the  ATSsels  have  gone  into  the  trans- Atlantic  service,  the 
aim  of  the  board  has  been  to  drive  doAvn  the  ocean  rates.  The  requi- 
sition rate,  Ave  think,  from  Avhat  Ave  see  iioav,  it  too  high  for  ATSsels 
that  Avill  be  continued  in  the  coastAvise  trade.  To  offset  the  thing, 
it  may  be  said  that  for  the  ATssels  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  it  is 
very  much  loAver  than  the  possible  earnings.  The  best  producing 
vessels  have  gone  to  the  Army  and  to  the  XaAw.  Also,  during  the 
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past  six  or  eight  months,  because  the  recpiisitioning  of  vessels  did 
not  begin  until  October,  there  Avere  some  coastwise  A’essels  which  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Railroad  Administration  that  Avere  not 
profitable.  It  looks  to  us  as  though  the  requisitioning  program  will 
not  produce  any  profit  from  the  vessels  requisitioned.  There  is,  how- 
ever, outstanding  a probable  profit  of,  roughly,  some  $26,000,000, 
Avhich  Avill  be  deriA^ed  from  A^essels  Avhich  the  board  itself  oAvns  and 
also  from  A^essels  which  have  been  chartered  from  neutral  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  But,  translated,  it  means  that  you  are  subsidizing 
somebody  $200,000,000  worth  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  ? 

Air.  Page.  No,  sir;  because  the  $270,000,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  $217,000,000  is  estimated  for  this 
year.  That  is  what  it  will  cost  Uncle  Sam.” 

Air.  Page.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Avhat  you  are  asking  for. 

Air.  Page.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  I made  myself  clear.  The  amount 
that  is  to  be  paid  out  to  the  owners  of  the  requisitioned  vessels 
should  be  offset  by  the  operating  reA^enues,  or  the  net  operating 
revenues. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  the  $217,000,000? 

Air.  Page.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  withdraAvn  $35,000,000  from 
this  fund,  which  Ave  Avill  haA^e  to  pay  back 

The  Chairman.  Wlw  not  pay  it  back  out  of  the  revenues  ? 

Air.  Page.  We  haA^e  not  enough  revenues  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  A^ou  will  have,  will  you  not?  • 

Air.  Page.  When  all  of  our  revenues  are  collected,  but  our  charter 
hire  is  payable  monthly  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  AVhy  don’t  you  make  your  debtors  pay  their  bills  ? 

Air.  Page.  Well,  Ave  have  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
an  accounting  for  a number  of  those  vessels.  Out  of  the  595  vessels 
there  are  some  200  vessels  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  compel 
the  owners  to  sign  our  charters,  and  from  those  A^essels  Ave  have  had 
no  income. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  paying  them? 

Air.  Page.  We  have  not  been  paying  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  is  “ fifty-fifty,”  or  an  even  break. 

Air.  Page.  That  amount  is  in  reserve. 

Air.  AIondell  . That  may  be  the  only  place  where  you  are  getting 
any  profit. 

Mr.' Page.  I think  that  is  possibly  the  explanation,  that  those  are 
the  profitable  vessels. 


Friday,  May  10,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  Avhen  we  adjourned  yesterday  after- 
noon we  had  under  discussion  an  estimate  of  $487,000,000,  intended 
practically  for  the  payment  of  charter  parties  in  connection  witli 
ships  that  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  the 
statement  had  been  made  that  there  were  some  $207,000,000  needed 
for  that  expense  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  whereupon  there  was  a 
discussion  as  to  what  revenues  had  been  received  from  the  operation 
of  those  ships  which  could  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  law  having 
been  set  out  in  that  regard.  What  can  you  tell  us  now  as  to  the  situ- 
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ation  ? I understood  that  you  would  have  the  matter  further 
checked  up. 

Mr.  Hurley.  I think  that  these  amounts  should  be  withdrawn, 
both  as  to  the  $207,000,000  for  this  year  and  the  figures 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  $217,000,000  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Hurley.  $270,000,000  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Well,  the  accountants  were  a little  overzealous  in 
trying  to  have  money  on  hand  to  pay  charter  hire,  and  were  not 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  accounting  for  receipts 
would  care  for  the  operations  in  addition  to  paying  the  charter  hire — 
that  is,  through  the  accounting  for  receipts  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  other  branches  of  the  service.  They  thought  that  we  should 
ask  for  it  and  later  pay  it  back  into  the  Treasury,  which,  of  course, 
is  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  what  is  the  financial  situa- 
tion touching  this  fund? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I have  a statement  here  from  the  Department  of 
Operations. 

Mr.  Page.  I can  give  you  the  figures  later  that  you  want. 

SHIPPING  board  and  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 


PERSONNEL  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

(Seep.  2386.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  who  constitutes  at  present  the  Ship- 
ping Board? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Eaymond  B.  Stevens,  Mr.  John  A.  Donald,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Page,  and  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby. 

The  Chairman.  And  yourself? 

Mr.  Hurley.  And  myself. 

The  Chairman.  As  chairman? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  that  created  the  board,  authority 
was  given  to  create  a corporation  with  capital  stock,  which  might  be 
owned  either  entirely  by  the  Government  or  a majority  of  it  by  the 
Government,  and  that  corporation  was  authorized  to  do  a number  of 
things,  among  other  things,  to  build,  operate,  charter,  lease,  etc., 
ships.  The'  Fleet  Corporation  was  organized  as  a result  of  the  au- 
thority so  given,  with  a capital  stock  of  $50,000,000,  all  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Who  constitutes  the  head  of  that  Fleet  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  I am  the  president  of  it,  Mr.  Charles  Piez  is  vice 
president,  Mr.  John  A.  Donald  is  a vice  president,  Mr.  Howard 
Coonley  is  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby  is  one 
of  the  vice  presidents,  and  Mr.  Charles  Schwab  is  the  Director 
General. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  to  what  extent  are  the  activities  of  the 
Shipping  Board  being  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  this  cor- 
poration, and  to  what  extent  are  they  carried  on  through  the  board  ? 
What  is  the  line  of  cleavage  if  there  be  any  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  Construction  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  is  carried  on  through  Mr.  Schwab,  Mr,  Piez,  and  Mr. 
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Coonley. . That  is  on  the  manufacturing  side.  The  operating  side 
represents  the  taking  of  the  ships  after  they  are  finished  and  the 
ships  we  requisition.  Tliat  is  handled  by  the  Operating  Division, 
making  two  divisions,  one  the  Construction  and  Manufacturing  Divi- 
sion, and  the  other  division  for  operating  the  ships  afloat.  I might 
add  that  the  members  of  the  Shipping  Board  are  trustees  in  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  all  the  ships  that  are  being  requisitioned, 
either  by  purchase  or  by  charter,  and  all  the  ships  that  are  being 
built,  being  so  requisitioned,  built  and  operated  through  the  agency 
of  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Hurley.  They  are,  excepting  that  the  act  of  requisitioning 
vessels  now  afloat  is  performed  the  Shipping  Board. 

Tlie  Chairman.  So  that  the  Shipping  Board,  as  such,  is  engaging- 
in  none  of  those  functions  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Only  as  trustees  and  officers,  except  as  I have  stated. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  personnel  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
is  made  up  of  personnel  from  the  Shipping  Board ; but  I am  asking 
whether  those  things  are  done  through  and  in  the  name  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  They  are,  excepting  the  requisitioning  of  the  use 
or  title  of  ships  already  afloat,  which  is  done  by  the  Shipping- 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  powers  for  the  purchase  and  requisition 
of  a great  many  of  those  ships  as  well  as  the  money  were  voted  to  the 
President,  and  he  was  authorized  to  exercise  those  powers  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  that  he  might  see  fit.  Did  he  desig*nate  the 
Fleet  Corporation  or  the  Shipping  Board,  or  both,  as  the  agency  or 
agencies  through  which  those  powers  should  be  exercised? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  Executive  order  of  July  11,  1917,  conferred 
upon  the  Shipping  Board  all  the  President’s  powers  with  reference 
to  requisitioning  or  purchasing  vessels  already  constructed  and  the 
operation,  management,  and  disposition  of  all  other  vessels  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

By  the  same  order  the  President  conferred  upon  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration all  his  powers  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  Shipping  Board,  under  the  general 
power  creating  it,  undertook  to  exercise  the  power  so  conferred  by 
the  President  through  the  agency  of  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  in  a general  way  just  the 
character  of  organizations  that  have  been  built  up  in  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration for  the  doing  of  those  two  chief  things  you  have  spoken  of — 
one  for  the  construction  work  and  the  other  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  work — and  also  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fmergency  Fleet  Corporation’s 
construction  department  employs  2,456  men  in  Washington,  and  out- 
side of  Washington  they  employ  1,539  men  that  are  engaged  in  tech- 
nical trades,  or  men  engaged  in  shipbuilding  in  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  yards  throughout  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  IT 
divisions  in  our  main  office  and  in  11  districts  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  now*  organizing  a district  in  Japan  to  look  after 
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the  380,000  tons  of  shipping  that  we  are  building  in  Japanese  ship- 
yards, recently  brought  about  through  negotiations  with  the  Jap- 
anese Government  for  releasing  steel  and  getting  ships  delivered  to 
us  in  the  next  four  months.  The  whole  plan  of  the  organization  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other 
corporate  organization.  The  steel-ship  construction,  wood,  con- 
crete, and  composite  construction  are  divided  into  separate  divisions. 
The  total  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  organization  and  employees 
here  is  $6,915,000  annually.  There  are  in  the  United  States  67  steel- 
ship  yards  either  wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  Fleet  Corporation 
work,  and  81  wooden-ship  yards.  There  are  400  ways  for  steel  con 
struction  and  340  ways  for  wood  construction. 

Thirty-six  of  the  steel  shipyards,  with  258  ways,  are  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coats;  21  j^'ards  with  66  ways  are  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and  15  yards  with  74  ways  are  one  the  Great  Lakes.  In  all 
of  those  yards,  with  a few  exceptions — and  those  in  the  wooden 
yards — we  have  contracts  and  are  building  ships  for  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  either  by  contract  or  those  we  have  requisitioned. 
We  have  four  Government  ship3^ards— the  Hog  Island  Yard,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  Yard,  at 
Newark,  N.  J. ; the  Merchants  Ship  Building  Company's  Yard,  at 
Bristol,  Pa.;  and  the  3^ard  of  the  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at 
Wilmingdon,  N.  C.  The  four  Government  ship3^ards  have  been 
managed  separately,  but  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  vice 
president  and  Director  General.  The  district  managers  control  the 
ship3"ards  in  their  respective  districts,  and  each  district  manager  has 
several  emplo3^ees  under  him,  including  inspectors  and  other  techni- 
cal experts,  to  keep  in  dailv  touch  with  the  shipbuilding  program. 
They  report  to  the  Washington  office. 

Since  Mr.  Schwab  has  joined  our  staff  as  Director  General  he  has 
begun  to  move  the  Emergenc3^  Fleet  Corporation  to  Philadelphia. 
Fulh^  90  per  cent  of  the  einplo3^ees  will  move  within  the  next  month 
to  our  headquarters  there,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  45  per  cent 
of  all  of  our  shipbuilding  program  is  within  a radius  of  150  miles 
of  Philadelphia,  and  about  30  per  cent  is  within  25  or  30  miles.  It 
is  his  thought  that  he  could  give  better  service  by  being  closer  to 
the  shipbuilding  centers. 

The  plan  of  management  worked  out  b3'  the  organization  in  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  satisfactoiAq  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  but  the  difficulty  we  have  experienced  is  in  getting  practical 
shqibuilders.  -The3"  g’row  so  fast  in  expanding  that  in  manw  3^ards 
we  have  not  the  experienced  men  that  we  should  have.  About  every 
man  that  we  could  emplov  we  have  emplo3^ed  and  placed  him  in  the 
service  as  an  inspector  or  district  manager  or  in  charge  of  a 3"ard. 
In  starting  our  program  of  building  81  new  steel  and  wood  ship- 
3^ards,  most  of  the  men  who  got  these  contracts  never  built  a ship 
before.  That  has  caused  a great  deal  of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  strengthen  them  and  keep  them  up  and  tr3^  to 
have  them  build  ships  that  will  come  up  to  the  specifications.  The 
labor  question  has  been  fairly  well  solved  b3^  the  labor  adjustment 
board,  and  we  now  feel  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  ver3^  much 
trouble.  The  efficienc3^  of  the  men  in  the  3^ards  was  not  up  to  the 
standard,  but  it  is  increasing  daihL 
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We  figure  that  the  inefficient  managenient  in  the  respective  yards 
and  the  inefficient  employees  is  about  equally  divided,  fifty-fifty. 
We  can  not  take  efficient  employees  and  have  them  work  for  inefficient 
employers  and  get  results.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the  labor 
situation  Avithin  the  last  feAv  months.  The  managenient  feels  en- 
couraged. All  of  these  problems  have  had  to  be  Avorked  out  from 
the  bottom.  When  Ave  got  the  appropriation  of  June  15,  1917,  there 
Avas  not  a shipyard  in  the  United  States  that  would  take  an  order; 
they  were  all  contracted  for  a year  or  tAvo  years  in  advance.  So  t^ 
start  building  the  ships  that  Ave  Avanted  to  build  and  folloAV  out  t’ 
program,  Ave  first  had  to  build  neAv  shipyards.  It  takes  as  long  3 
build  a shipyard  as  a ship.  On  account  of  the  severe  av  inter  it  tooR 
longer.  We  lost  tAvo  months  on  most  of  the  yards  on  account  of  the 
severe  Aveather.  We  have  noticed  a decided  improvement  in  labor 
conditions,  improved  management  and  improved  transportation  fa- 
cilities the  past  60  da}"s.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
every  place  in  our  management,  the  management  of  the  yard,  and 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  men,  as  Avell  as  the  transportation 
facilities  and  coal,  and  in  getting  raAv  materials,  particularly,  into 
the  plants.  That  is  the  serious  delay.  They  send  the  plates  from  the 
mills  to  the  fabricating  yards,  and  it  takes  a long  time.  They  are 
fabricated  and  it  takes  a long  time  to  get  them  back.  It  takes 
longer  for  a car  of  steel  to  go  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  than 
it  does  from  Gary,  Ind.,  to  Seattle.  We  have  a traffic  department. 
All  of  these  respective  departments  have  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
rapidly,  trying  to  get  the  best  men.  I presume  that  25  or  30  per 
cent  of  our  employees  in  private  life  could  demand  four  or  five  times 
the  salary  that  we  pay  them.  I mean  the  experts. 

Now  that  Mr.  Piez  has  Avorked  out  organization  plans  Ave  are  just 
beginning  to  feel  that  Ave  are  going  to  get  the  results  that  Ave  all 
hope  for. 

As  to  the  contracts,  many  contracts  Avere  placed  for  wooden  ships 
and  steel  ships.  There  is  no  standard  contract.  We  try  to  aAmid  the 
cost  plus  10  per  cent.  We  have  but  two  contracts  of  the  cost  plus  10 
per  cent  type.  Our  contracts  are  in  the  main  on  a lump-sum  basis. 
Of  119  separate  contracts  for  steel  ships,  103  are  lump  sum,  9 are  for 
cost  plus  fixed  fee,  5 cost  plus  sliding  fee,  and  2 for  cost  plus  10  per 
cent.  Of  100  separate  contracts  for  Avooden  ships,  80  are  for  lump 
sum,  13  for  cost  plus  fixed  fee,  7 for  cost  plus  sliding  fee,  and  none 
for  cost  plus  10  per  cent.  The  Navy  Department  made  a number  of 
contracts  on  cost  plus  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  speaking  noAv  of  contracts  for  building 
ships  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes.  We  had  a great  many  conditions  to  meet,  and 
in  endeavoring  to  get  the  thing  started,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  but  AAdiat  men  got  contracts  that  should  not  have  gotten 
them.  Where  you  place  a large  number  of  contracts,  that  is  bound 
to  happen.  The  plan  noAv  is  not  to  gUe  them  any  duplicate  contracts 
unless  they  shoAV  they  are  efficient  and  can  build  the  ships  and  build 
them  without  anno^dng  us  and  can  properly  handle  their  men.  Some 
men  are  in  trouble  with  their  employees  and  can  not  get  materials, 
others  can.  It  already  has  been  arranged  to  put  in  the  record  a digest 
of  our  A^arious  contracts,  which  Avill  giA^e  von  an  idea  of  their  general 
character. 
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Mr.  Hurley.  Where  a man  has  a shipyard  and  has  four  ways 
and  is  building  ships  and  runs  short  of  funds  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  loan  him  some  money  to  get  the  ships  going.  You  can  not 
argue  with  him  and  say,  ‘‘You  did  this  wrong  or  that  wrong”;  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a man  in  to  help  him  out  to  build  the  ships. 
We  have  had  to  do  that  in  a great  many  cases,  particularly  with 
wooden  ships,  and  in  a number  of  cases  with  the  steel  ships.  In 
ordinary  times  if  you  are  conducting  your  business  and  can  get  the 
competition  that  we  all  like  to  have  you  would  not  advance  the 
money,  but  we  were  forced  to.  Otherwise  we  would  not  get  the 
ships.  The  yards  and  materials  are  there  and  the  men  fail  to  make 
good. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  you  contemplate  continuing 
the  present  form  of  contract  in  connection  with  the  new  ships — ^the 
cost  plus  fee  contract? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Cost  plus  fee.  We  have  made  a contract  with  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.  to  build  a yard  at  Wilmington,  Y.  C.  We 
place  a certain  price  on  the  ships  and  they  get  a flat  fee  at  that  price, 
and  if  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ships  they  participate  in  the 
saving;  they  get  half  and  we  get  half. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  unconsciously  speaking  of  two  things 
at  the  same  time  with  corresponding  confusion.  You  spoke  of  a 
contract  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  That 
is  a shipyard  contract? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  building  ships? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  our  agents. 

The  Chairman.  For  building  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Our  contract  with  them  covers  the  construction  of  the  , 
yard  and  12  ships  in  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  It  carries  both? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  The  fee  is  based  on  the  assumed  cost  of  the 
yard,  and  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  vessels,  $20,064,000. 
They  are  entitled  to  half  of  any  saving  they  effect  on  the  combined 
cost  of  the  ships  and  the  yard.  We  introduced  that  feature  because 
in  the  case  of  the  Hog  Island  the  Merchants,  and  Submarine  Boat 
yards  no  definite  limit  was  placed  on  the  cost  of  the  yards.  There 
was  no  penalty  imposed  upon  our  agents  at  those  points  for  exceed- 
ing their  estimated  cost  of  the  yard!T  We  have  obviated  that  in  this 
contract  by  tying  up  the  yard  with  the  ships,  so  if  they  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  yard  they  will  have  to  pay  that  out  of  any  profits — one- 
half  of  the  interest  that  may  inure  to  them  from  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  one-half? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  one-half  comes  to  us  and  one-half  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  saving  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  whole  thing  runs  over  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Then  they  simply  get  the  fee — $450,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Per  ship? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yo;  the  total. 
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The  CiiAiJLMAN.  You  pay  both? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  contract  oti'ers  an  induce- 
ment to  reduce  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  But  it  does  not  carry  a penalty  for  increasing  the 
amount? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  does  in  this  respect.  The  estimated  liasejirice  of  the 
vessels  was  fixed  at  such  a figure  that  proper  management  will  effect 
a saving.  The}^  would  not  have  undertaken  the  contract  on  the 
basis  of  $450,000,  because  that  will  represent  practically  two  years’ 
work.  They  would  not  have  undertaken  the  contract  on  a mere 
chance  of  making  $450,000  at  this  time.  They  have  undertaken  it 
because  the}^  assumed  tlnit  they  would  make  some  additional  money 
out  of  the  interest  they  will  share  in  whatever  saving  they  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  offer  them  an  inducement  to  come  within 
your  price  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  But  you  do  not  have  any  penalty  for  exceeding 
the  price? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  they  would  not  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  equity  of  the  contract  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Government  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  whether  the  price 
fixed  as  a price  from  which  a saving  may  be  made  by  the  contractor 
is  or  is  not  a fair  price.  Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair:man.  lYhat  have  you  to  say  as  to  how  you  arrived  at  a 
determination  as  to  what  that  sum  should  be  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  based  that  sum  on  contract  prices  covering  contracts 
for  similar  ships  with  yards  in  the  eastern  district. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  9,600  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  all  of  the  same  type  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  We  placed  contracts  for  $161  a ton  for  the 
same  vessels.  That  was  used  as  the  base  price.  We  have  assumed  that 
the  contractors  in  taking,  the  contract  at  that  figure  had  allowed  a 
certain  profit,  and  we  gave  the  Fuller  Co.  an  opportunity  to  make 
one-half  of  the  profit  in  addition  to  their  fee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  was  carefully  prepared. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Based  upon  the  cost  of  constructing  other  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  The  Fuller  Co.  submitted  an  estimate,  going 
into  considerable  detail  as  to  the  cost  of  the  various  elements  of  the 
yard,  and  that  was  approved  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  did  not  accept  any  estimate  that  they  were 
interested  in  as  conclusive? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  our  own  engineers  checked  it.  The  yard  was  esti- 
mated at  $450,000  per  way,  which  is  something  considerably  below 
the  cost  of  the  two  agency  yards  and  some  below  the  cost  of  the 
third. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Whether  or  not  that  is  wise  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  construction  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  We  are  making  the  construction  not  of  perma- 
nent character  but  fairly  temporary  character,  so  that  we  can  take 
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it  down  if  shipbuilding  should  go  out  of  fashion  after  the  war 
closes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  you  were  reciting  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  that  is  being  performed  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  when 
the  question  came  up  of  contracts  leading  to  this  discussion.  Going 
back  to  that  now,  please  state  in  terms  of  months,  starting  with 
January,  what  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  adding  to  the  tonnage  of  the  country,  either  through  ships 
that  it  has  built  on  its  own  initiative  or  ships  that  it  has  taken  over 
under  requisition  powers. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Commencing  in  J anuary , in  each  month  we  have  had 
an  increase  in  tonnage.  I will  be  glad  to  put  in  the  record  the 
figures  showing  the  increase — 91,441  tons  in  January,  123,100  tons 
in  February,  162,200  tons  in  March,  and  162,805  tons  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  You  always  use  the  dead-weight  tonnage? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  particular  you  differ  from  the  British? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  dead- weight  tonnage  is  always  used  as  the  basis  of 
price.  That  has  been  the  practice  here  for  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  English  use  the  gross  tonnage? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  actually  greater? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  dead-weight  is  approximately  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  gross. 

Mr.  PiEz.  1,200,000  gross  tons  would  be  about  1,700,000  or 

1.800.000  dead- weight  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  contemplating  in  the  months  to 
come  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  With  this  program  laid  out  we  are  figuring  on  steel 
to  produce  this  year  3,500,000  tons  and  on  wood  1,500,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice;  the  moment  these  ships  are 
built  are  they  turned  over  to  the  operating  department  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Mr,  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  method  by  which  that  department 
arrives  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  Hurley.  First,  the  War  Department  can  requisition  any  ship, 
take  it  away  from  us  if  they  choose;  they  have  that  power.  As  a 
rule,  when  a new  ship  is  going  to  sea,  the  War  Department  is  not 
very  much  inclined  to  take  it  over  on  account  of  the  ship  being  a 
little  bit  stiff,  and  so  we  try  to  run  the  ship  a trip  before  the  War 
Department  takes  it  over.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  ship.  If 
it  is  a 3,500-ton  ship  we  try  to  put  her  in  the  coastwise  trade  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  she  has  not  bunker  facilities  sufficient  to 
make  her  suitable  to  make  a trans- Atlantic  round  trip.  If  it  is  a 

5.000  or  7,500  or  9,000  ton  ship,  built  on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  load 
her  there  and  bring  her  around  to  this  side  and  turn  her  over  to  the 
ship  control  committee,  which  is  a branch  of  our  service,  to  allocate 
her  and  put  her  in  the  service  for  which  she  is  best  adapted.  She  is 
placed  in  the  service  that  will  give  the  best  results.  The  number  of 
owned  and  chartered  vessels  is  371.  The  total  number  of  vessels 
requisitioned  to  date  is  616,  ships  we  have  taken  away  from  private 
parties. 
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We  have  taken  over  all  the  steel  steam  tonnage  in  excess  of  2,500 
tons  deadweight  in  America  flying  the  American  flag  and  placed  it 
under  the  operating  department  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion so  that  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  the  service  best  adapted. 
That  includes  nine  tugs  and  one  barge.  Ninety-four  of  those  vessels 
have  been  released.  There  d.re  532  under  requisition  at  this  date. 
The  division  of  operations  has  issued  charter  parties  covering  397 
vessels.  The  people  that  own  those  vessels  have  agreed  to  our  terms 
and  they  are  operating  under  our  agreement  now.  Charter  parties 
covering  some  200  vessels  have  never  been  filed  or  become  available 
for  the  division  of  operations.  That  is  a group  of  men  who  oAvn 
ships,  and  there  is  some  question  about  their  commissions  and  about 
other  matters,  and  they  have  not  signed  up  the  charter  parties;  the 
oil  tankers  are  gradually  getting  in.  That  is  possibly  responsible 
for  some  of  the  discussion  we  had  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  those  ships  you  are  actually  controlling 
their  operations? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  terms  of  compensation  to  the  owners,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  agreed  upon  between  the  owners  and  the  Fleet 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Page.  The  terms  are  fixed,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  vessel 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  charter  parties  have  been  signed. 

The  Chairman.  I imderstand.  I was  speaking  of  the  ones  men- 
tioned— 200  where  they  had  not  been  signed. 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  same  condition  is  true  of  the  ships  chartered 
to  foreign  governments.  We  have  about  435,000  tons  of  ships  char- 
tered to  the  French  and  Italians,  and  a few  tankers  to  the  British. 
The  number  of  vessels  being  operated  by  the  Army  is  110,  and  by 
the  Navy  21.  Of  these,  charters  have  been  filed  covering  83  for  the 
Army  and  11  for  the  Navy,  leaving  37  vessels  under  operation  for 
which  no  charters  have  been  filed  in  the  Division  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  cases,  you  mean  no  charter  between  the 
original  owners  and  your  board  or  no  charter  betw^een  your  board 
and  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Between  the  owners  and  our  board.  We  turn  them 
over  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  knowing  that  the  control  will  adjust 
itself  later. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  turn  over  a ship  that  you  have  char- 
tered to  the  Navy  do  you  turn  it  over  on  the  terms  that  you  have 
chartered  it,  or  do  you  turn  it  over  on  terms  other  than  those  fixed 
between  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  your  board? 

Mr.  Hurley.  That  is  one  point  at  issue.  There  are  two  ways  of 
turning  a boat  over.  One  the  bare  boat  with  no  crew,  and  the  other 
the  boat  with  a crew.  They  have  both  kinds.  There  is  a question 
between  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Army  as  to  the 
terms.  The  figures  show  that  they  OAve  us  $23,000,000.  An  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  easily,  because  they  are  fair  and  we  want  to  be 
fair.  We  should  not  turn  over  a bare  boat  at  the  price  we  pay  and 
go  through  all  of  our  preliminary  AA  ork  without  charging  a certain 
percentage. 
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CHARTERS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  your  charters  as  regards 
the  crews ; is  it  a charter  of  the  vessel  only  or  a charter  of  the  vessel 
with  the  crew  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  We  requisition  the  vessel.  I am  speaking  of  Ameri- 
can ships.  When  we  take  over  a foreign  ship,  like  a Dutch  ship, 
we  take  it  over  the  best  way  we  can.  There  we  do  not  allow  the 
crew  to  remain.  The  Navy  will  man  one-half  and  we  man  one-half 
with  civilians.  It  varies. 

]\Ir.  Mondell.  I am  speaking  of  the  bulk  of  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Hurley.  If  thej^  have  a crew  that  is  included  in  the  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  of  the  ships  you  turn  over  to  the  Navy  or  the 
Army  on  a different  basis? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  bare  boat  basis,  without  any  crew,  and  they  put 
on  their  own  crew.  In  fact,  they  have  been  anxious  to  take  them  over 
and  place  their  own  crew,  particular^  where  the  boat  is  going  into 
the  war  zone.  We  do  not  draw  the  line  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  complicates  the  situation  of  your  charter. 
If  you  have  a time  charter  on  a boat  and  crew  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  Navy  without  the  crew,  what  do  you  do  with  the  crew?  Do 
you  modify  your  charter? 

Mr.  Page.  In  such  an  event  we  would  change  the  terms  of  our 
charter  from  what  is  known  as  the  Government  form  which  in- 
cludes the  crew  to  the  bare  boat  form.  In  the  latter  case  the  Ship- 
ping Board  would  not  furnish  the  crew. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  you  turn  over  a bare  boat,  you  turn  it 
over  having  yourself  a charter  simply  for  a bare  boat? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  matter  has  not  been  adjusted  and  you 
want  to  turn  it  over  to  either  the  Army  or  Navy  service,  do  you  think 
they  should  pay  exactly  your  charter,  or  whether  they  should  pay 
that  plus  such  expense  as  has  been  incident  to  your  chartering  the 
boat  and  transferring  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  And  a little  bit  more  overhead. 

Mr.  Page.  There  are  two  kinds  of  charters  running  from  our- 
selves to  the  War  Department.  In  those  cases  in  which  they  wish  to 
have  the  Navy  man  a vessel  they  take  it  over,  and  they  attend  to  all 
of  the  management  of  it  themselves,  or  it  may  be  done  by  the  Navy 
for  them,  I do  not  know  which.  In  other  cases  they  take  the  vessel 
over  and  we  man  it.  We  take  it  over  on  the  Government  form,  we 
man  it,  and  we  take  it  for  their  account,  and  in  that  case  we  have 
asked  them  to  make  us  an  allowance  to  cover  our  overhead  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  agencies  for  shipping  crews,  buying 
bunker  fuel,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  From  a governmental  standpoint  there  is  no 
profit  or  loss  by  virtue  of  any  arrangement  between  yourselves  and 
the  Army  or  Navy,  but  there  is  a probable  loss  from  a departmental 
standpoint  and  which  may,  of  course,  have  very  far-reaching  effects 
in  other  particulars. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hurley.  There  is  one  matter  that  is  before  us,  and  that  is  the 
carrying  of  tonnage  for  the  Eed  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Belgian 
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relief.  We  figure  we  can  absorb,  that  with  the  profits  we  are  going 
to  get  out  of  the  shipping.  But  that  is  one  of  the  many  things  that 
is  passed  on  to  the  Shipping  Board  to  settle.  Nobody  wants  pay 
from  the  Red  Cross,  Belgian  relief,  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  yet  in 
these  times  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  for  a ship  to  carry  any 
free  tonnage  at  all,  but  we  will  work  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a division  under  your  main  operating 
division  Avhose  function  it  is  to  allocate  a ship  and  determine  not 
only  the  trade  it  shall  be  used  in  but  all  of  the  details  of  its  employ- 
ment. The  Navy,  in  the  first  instance,  has  the  right  to  take  a ship 
if  they  see  fit  to  clo  so ; but  if  they  do  not  exercise  that  option  then  the 
power  rests  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  determine  how  a ship 
shall  be  used  and  a proper  determination  of  that  question  requires 
a consideration  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  and  any  number  of  other  governmental 
agencies.  In  point  of  fact,  what  is  the  method  by  which  you  so 
cooperate  with  them  as  to  come  to  a conclusion  that  will  fit  in  with 
the  big,  broad  basic  plans  touching  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  War  Trade  Board  has  charge  of  bunker  licenses, 
and  if  we  have  a ship,  whether  it  is  foreign  or  domestic,  that  desires 
to  sail  to  Buenos  Aires,  it  can  not  sail  unless  it  gets  a bunker  license, 
so  that  we  absolutely  control  all  tonnage  by  means  of  the  bunker- 
license  powers  of  the  War  Trade  Board. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  “we,”  but  you  mean  “they”? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  we  work  with  them. 
These  ships  are  handled — that  is,  they  are  allocated  and  moved — by 
the  shipping-control  committee,  of  which  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin 
is  chairman,  and  Sir  Connop  Guthrie  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Raymond  are 
members.  Every  ship  is  under  their  direction  and  moves  and  is 
placed  in  the  best  service  possible.  They  are  the  train  dispatchers 
of  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  War  Department.  They  represent 
both  of  them  and  they  work  with  the  War  Trade  Board.  When 
they  want  something  stopped  they  ask  the  War  Trade  Board  not 
to  allow  it.  In  connection  with  the  War  Trade  Board  we  are 
making  an  import  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  reduce 
the  imports  coming  into  this  country,  and  Mr.  Gay  works  with  the 
Shipping  Board  in  working  out  that  problem.  We  are  saving 
thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  by  reducing  the  imports  and  only 
bringing  in  the  necessary  imports  to  carry  on  our  manufacturing 
and  war  necessities. 

- The  Chairman.  That,  again,  is  a matter  that  is  primarily  deter- 
mined by  the  War  Trade  Board,  which  is  made  up  of  a personnel 
that  includes  a representative  from  the  Shipping  Board 

Mr.  Hurley.  Two ; Mr.  Munson  and  Mr.  Gay  represent  us.  That 
is  all  interwoven  and  they  all  cooperate  and  work  together,  but  no 
one  can  take  a ship  unless  the  shipping-control  committee  is  ad- 
vised, and  they  are,  as  I say,  the  train  dispatchers  of  the  Shipping 
Board.  They  move  the  ships  and  they  have  increased  the  service. 
The  total  tonnage  shipped  to  the  other  side  in  December  was  140,000 
tons  and  in  April  we  shipped  373,000  tons — ^more  tonnage  than  was 
shipped  during  the  entire  period  of  the  preceding  year  from  April 
to  December  31. 
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TONNAGE  REQUISITIONED  FROM  ALIENS  AND  ENEMY  ALIENS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hurley,  in  addition  to  building  ships  and 
requisitioning  contracts  for  building  ships  and  ships  partially  con- 
structed, the  Shipping  Board  has  been  the  agency  through  which 
has  been  acquired  considerable  tonnage  from  enemy  aliens  and  from 
aliens  other  than  enemy  aliens.  The  committee  would  like  to  have 
a statement  touching  that. 

Mr.  Hurley.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  German  and  Austrian 
ships,  95  per  cent  being  German,  was  about  950,000  tons.  This  is 
now  in  service,  a few  in  the  Navy  and  a few  in  the  Shipping  Board 
carrying  merchandise.  We  also  requisitioned  and  took  over  440,000 
tons  of  Dutch  shipping  and  that  has  gone  in  the  war  zone  and  in 
the  trails- Atlantic  trade,  where  the  ships  are  large  enough  to  go 
into  that  service,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  in  the  West 
Indies  trade. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  recently  purchased  from  Japan  100,000 
tons  of  shipping — new  ships  that  will  be  delivered  in  the  next  four 
months,  May,  June,  July,  and  August — and  in  connection  with  that 
100,000  tons  of  shipping  that  will  be  delivered  we  in  turn  place  an 
order  for  380,000  which  Avill  be  built  in  Japanese  yards,  and  we  are 
negotiating  now  for  100,000  additional  tons  afloat.  The  Japanese 
sell  their  ships  to  us,  and  in  turn  we  give  them  steel  to  use  in  their 
shipyards,  which  have  been  shut  down  on  account  of  the  embargo  on 
steel.  We  make  a trade  with  them  on  that  basis,  that  if  they  will 
sell  us  tonnage  which  we  can  use  in  1918  we  will  exchange  a certain 
amount  of  steel  plates  to  keep  them  going. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  an  agreement  entered  into  through  the 
War  Trade  Board? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  and  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  interests? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir;  the  War  Trade  Board  had  an  embargo  on 
steel  plates,  and  they  held  it  up  until  we  made  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  Austrian  and  German  sliips 
there  were  some  Dutch  ships  and  other  ships  taken  over? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  we  chartered  a lot  of  neutral  tonnage — 580,000 
tons  of  neutral  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Other  than  the  Dutch  ships? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes;  we  have  in  our  waters  now,  and  some  in  the 
trails- Atlantic  service,  580,000  tons  of  neutral  ships — Scandinavian, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian,  chiefly  Norwegian;  about  80  per  cent  of  that 
is  Norwegian  tonnage;  also  150,000  additional  from  the  Japanese. 
Then  we  have  a fairly  good  sized  amount  of  tonnage  from  the  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians,  although  we  did  not  get  so  much  from  the 
Austrians. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  tonnage  has  been  acquired  through  the 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Through  the  Division  of  Operations. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  managed  by  the  Division  of  Operations,  but 
it  was  acquired  through  the  Fleet  Corporation  as  a corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  were  made  with  the  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration in  each  instance? 
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BUILDING  ADDITIONAL  WAYS  FOR.  STEEL  SFIIPS  IN  THE  NEW  AND 
EXPANDED  STEEL  YARDS. 

Mr.  Hurley.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  building  235  additional  ways  for 
steel  ships.  This  is  26  more  than  England  has  at  the  present  time, 
she  having  209.  Our  total  number  of  ways,  740,  of  which  400  are 
steel  and  340  wood,  is  25  per  cent  more  than  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Hurley.  And  at  the  present  time,  because  the  other  nations 
have  not  added  anything.  If  we  increase  our  ways  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  shipyards  we  now  have,  with  the  Government  yards 
and  private  yards,  and  we  are  not  interfered  with  any  more  than  we 
are  at  the  present  time  by  the  Navy,  we  should  in  two  years  be  turn- 
ing out  more  tonnage — twice  as  much  tonnage — as  all  the  world 
combined.  As  far  as  the  submarine  goes,  we  are  trying  to  catch  up 
and  furnish  the  tonnage  required  by  our  military  necessities.  After 
the  war  we  will  have  to  move  our  products  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  before  the  war  only  6 to  8 per  cent  of  our  merchandise 
was  moved  under  the  American  flag;  all  of  the  rest  of  the  merchan- 
dise leaving  this  country,  outside  of  that  6 or  8 per  cent,  was  moved 
under  foreign  flags,  so  that  with  our  increased  tonnage  and  the 
neutrals  going  back  to  take  care  of  their  respective  tonnage — France 
is  not  building  any  tonnage,  nor  is  Italy,  but  England  is  building — 
we  should  be  in  a fairly  good  position  to  take  care  of  our  own 
requirements,  and  we  feel  encouraged  over  the  future  of  this  country 
in  having  our  manufactured  products  carried  in  our  own  bottoms 
into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

OPERATION  OF  SHIPS. 

(See  p.  2308.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  perhaps, 
all,  or  most  all,  of  the  estimate  for  maintenance,  consisting  of 
$487,000,000,  might  be  eliminated.  Last  night  when  we  adjourned 
you  planned  to  give  somewhat  more  detailed  data  as  to  the  revenues 
that  have  been  and  will  be  obtainable  from  the  operation  of  those 
ships. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  First,  let  me  ask  you  about  the  $10,000,000  which. 
I understand,  is  used  in  purchasing  some  ships,  or  was  that  carried 
as  a part  of  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  part  of  the  requisition  item.  It  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  for  the  purchase  of  ships,  but  it  was  really  for  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  title  of  ships.  We  requisitioned  the  ships,  subsequently 
had  them  valued,  and  paid  just  compensation  based  on  those  values; 
so  I think  it  is  technically  within  the  purposes  of  the  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  it  not  go  over  on  to  the  other  side,  or 
the  requisition  side,  along  with  the  $515,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Page.  These  were  completed  ships  that  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Shipping  Board  instead  of  by  the  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  that,  but  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  Fleet  Corporation 
through  the  Division  of  Operations,  which  is  more  intimately  or 
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directly  under  the  control  of  the  Shipping  Board  itself.  The  vessels 
requisitioned  were  complete  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  were 
cut  in  half  and  taken  through  the  locks  during  the  fall  of  last  year. 
That  $10,000,000  is  a part  of  what  I described  yesterday  as  $35,000,- 
000,  but  it  is  $38,000,000,  which  was  withdrawn  from  the  fund  for 
the  requisitioning  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  perfectly  properly  withdrawn  from  that 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I think  so.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  was  created 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  But  which  needs  to  be  reappropriated  if  the  total 
of  cash  and  authorizations  of  $515,000,000  are  to  be  adequate  for 
requisition  purposes? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  completion  of  requisitioned  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  is  that  sum? 

Mr.  Page.  The  sum  I speak  of  here  is  for  the  actual  requisitioning 
of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean  this  fund  that  you  are  now  discussing? 

Mr.  Page.  Thirty-eight  million  dollars.  There  Avas  withdrawn 
from  the  fund  known  as  the  fimd  provided  for  the  requisitioning 
of  ships  the  sum  of  $38,418,841.29.  That  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Division  of  Operations,  which,  as  a practical  matter,  is  conducted 
almost  entirely  apart  from  the  construction  part  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. That  $38,000,000  consisted  in  part  of  $10,000,000  Avhich 
is  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  certain 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  which  were  requisitioned.  The  remainder 
of  approximately  $28,000,000  was  used  by  the  Division  of  Opera- 
tions to  pay  for  the  charter  hire  of  A^essels,  the  use  of  which  was 
requisitioned. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  haA^e  you  to  say  as  to  the  reA^enues  that 
you  anticipate? 

Mr.  Page.  I can  give  you  nowq  Mr.  Chairman,  a composite  state- 
ment as  of  the  30th  of  June.  Of  course,  that  is  including  the  esti- 
mates as  AA  ell  as  the  actual  receipts.  I take  it  that  that  is  what  you 
particularly  desire,  a statement  as  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  the  other  side  of  your 
ledger:  $182,000,000  represents  the  charter  hire  of  597  A'essels,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,000,000,  and  that  $182,000,000  has  to  be 
paid  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Page.  It  should  be  paid  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  have  you  been  paying,  that  heretofore? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  little  has  been  paid,  oAving  to  two  facts:  First, 
that  a great  many  OAvners  have  not  signed  the  charter  parties;  that 
is  to  sav.  AA’e  have  some  200  charter  parties  Avhich  are  still  outstand- 
ing. unsigned.  I mentioned  the  case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  The 
charter  hire  has  not  been  paid  to  those  people  at  all,  but,  correspond- 
ingly, they  have  not  accounted  to  the  board  for  any  receipts.  That 
IS  the  reason  AAdiy  relatively  so  little  has  been  paid  at  the  present 
time.  The  actual  amount  paid  for  charter  hire,  as  of  the  30th  of 
April,  is  $26,478,994. 

The  Chair3ian.  IVas  that  out  of  the  $38,000,000? 

Mr,  Page.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  $38,000,000.  There  is  also  another 
item  amounting  to  $1,250,000,  or,  in  accurate  figures,  $1,253,543,  rep- 
resenting special  equipment  AAdiich  Avas  paid  for  out  of  the  $38,000,000 
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we  have  been  discussing;.  The  explanation  of  that  is  that  a great 
nian}^  of  those  vessels  required  gim  mounts  and  quarters  for  gun 
crews,  camoullage,  and  other  alterations  wliich  the  owners  were  not 
liable  for  under  the  charter  parties. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  carried  into  this  balance 
sheet  the  $5,000,000  given  for  the  operation  of  ships. 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir;  not  into  this  set  of  figures  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  $5,000,000  given  for  the  oper- 
ation of  ships  has  been  looked  upon  as  applying  to  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions ; that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  the  purchase  of  coal  and  the  other 
supplies.  Those  purchases  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  receipts 
from  the  operation  of  those  vessels,  with  the  result  that  the  $5,000,000 
has  not  been  touched  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  ap- 
propriated. But  I should  say  that  within  the  last  two  weeks — I can 
not  say  accurately  as  to  the  dates — some  of  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury,  or  withdrawn  from  the  appropriation,  and  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Division  of  Operations’  general  funds  in  order 
that  it  might  be  available  to  make  up  this  general  payment  that  I 
have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  reason  why  it  should  be  carried 
in  there ; or  would  it  not  be  very  much  better  to  carry,  instead  of  two 
appropriations  under  the  requisition  item,  an  appropriation  for  oper- 
ation ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  Then  it  would  be  understood  that  whatever 
amount  is  carried  over  at  the  end  of  this  operating  item  would  be 
available  to  be  applied  to  the  charter  hire  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  simply  provide  language  to  read  not 
simply  for  the  operation  of  ships,  but  including  charter  hire,  if  that 
was  necessary.  The  language  now  reads: 

For  the  operation  of  the  ships  herein  authorized  or  in  any  way  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  except  those  acquired  for  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Mr.  Page.  At  the  present  time  I can  see  no  objection  to  it,  if  it 
were  available  and  necessary  for  the  payment  of  charter  hire,  if 
that  seems  to  be  a proper  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  about  to  state  the  credit  side  of  this 
operation  account. 

Mr.  Page.  I think  I had  better  state  the  gross  income  and  disburse- 
ments in  order  to  show  how  the  credit  is  arrived  at.  Firsc  ]et  us 
consider  what  stands  on  our  books  as  requisitioned  vessels.  By  way 
of  explanation  I would  like  to  say  that  yesterday  I mentioned  597 
vessels.  That  is  the  total  number  which  were  requisitioned  by  tJie 
order  of  October  15.  This  morning  Mr.  Hurley  mentioned  012 — I 
think  it  was  612  or  616.  That  is  the  greatest  number  that  has  been 
under  requisition  at  any  one  time.  The  figure  which  I will  now 
mention,  532,  represents  the  actual  number  of  vessels  under  requisi- 
tion to-day.  The  532  vessels  which  we  have  now  under  requisition 
we  estimate  will  produce  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  $241,- 
371,517.34.  We  estimate  operating  disbursements,  exclusive  of 
charter  hire,  at  $66,445,621.53.  That  leaves  our  net  receipts  $174,- 
925,895.81.  If  we  undertook  to  pay  the  accruing  charter  hire,  we 
would  have  to  meet  an  obligation  for  charter  hire  of  $183,150,545. 
That  would  result  in  a deficit  of  $8,224,649.19.  That  represents  the 
gross  operating  loss  on  the  requisitioned  vessels. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  without  crediting  the  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  without  taking  into  consideration  the  $5,000,000 
Avhich  you  have  previously  referred  to.  I find  on  a more  thorough 
examination  of  the  books  which  has  been  made  for  me  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  board  to  meet  that  deficit  in  this  way:  We  have 
acquired  220  vessels.  That  is,  there  are  220  vessels  owned  by  the 
board  to-day  which  are  in  operation.  There  are  151  vessels  of  various 
kinds  and  nationalities  under  charter.  The  estimated  receipts  of 
those  vessels  amounts  to  $134,282,969.  The  estimated  expenses  of 
operation,  which  would  include  the  charter  hire  of  151  chartered  ves- 
sels, amounts  to  $106,506,287.50,  leaving  a gross  operating  profit  of 
$27,776,681.50.  Using  that  profit  to  offset  the  loss  referred  to  on  the 
requisitioned  vessels,  the  operation  of  all  of  the  vessels  will  show  at 
the  end  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  these  estimates  a profit  of  $19,- 
552,032.31.  To  that  I have  added  the  fund  of  $5,000,000  previously 
appropriated  for  the  operation  of  vessels,  making  the  total  fund 
available  on  the  30th  of  June  $24,552,032.31.  That  is,  of  course, 
assuming  100  per  cent  collections  and  100  per  cent  disbursements. 
These  are  all  estimated  figures,  based  on  actual  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements as  of  to-day  plus  estimates  applying  to  the  balance  of  the 
period.  These  are  estimates.  Speaking  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, I should  like  to  have  it  appear  that  they  are  estimated  receipts 
and  estimated  disbursements  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  simply  from  this  date  forward  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No.  This  is  from  the  I7th  of  April,  1917,  when  the 
board  apparently — I say  “ apparently,”  because  I was  not  connected 
with  the  board  at  that  time — when  the  board  apparently  entered  into 
this  business,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1918.  Therefore  those  estimated 
receipts  include  a certain  amount  of  actual  receipts  and  actual  dis- 
bursements, but  the  major  portion  is  the  estimated  amounts. 

Mr.  Mondehl.  In  so  far  as  the  disbursements  are  concerned,  you 
can  figure  those  with  reasonable  accuracy  on  the  basis  of  the  Imown 
charter-hire  costs? 

Mr.  Page.  We  can  on  the  charter  hire;  that  is  comparatively  a 
simple  problem.  Of  course,  the  other  disbursements  in  the  nature 
of  operating  expenses  you  can  onh^  figure  by  taking  your  experience, 
such  as  you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Even  the  charter  hire  is  subject  to  variation,  be- 
cause in  a great  many  cases  you  have  not  agreed  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes.  I think  I should  certainly  qualify  what  I said.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  owners  of  the  requisitioned  vessels 
will  not  sign  the  charter  parties.  Under  the  law  they  are  entitled  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  amount  fixed  by  the  board  as  compensation.  It 
might  readily  be  that  a certain  part  of  these  disbursements  estimated 
here  will  only  be  paid  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  220  vessels  owned  by  the  board  and  which  are 
exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  532  vessels  that  are  now  requisitioned  and 
under  charter,  or  under  negotiation  for  charter  arrangements,  will 
earn,  according  to  your  statement,  $27,000,000  in  round  figures,  net. 

Mr.  Page.  May  I offer  a correction?  The  $27,000,000  which  3mu 
have  referred  to  applies  also  to  the  151  vessels  which  were  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  embraced  within  the  220  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  370  vessels,  of  which  220  you  own? 
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Mr.  Page.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  which  are  exclusive  of  the  532  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  vessels  will  earn  $27,000,000  net.  As  to  the 
220  vessels,  is  your  bookkeeping  based  on  charging  anything  for  capi- 
tal invested,  or  simply  taking  the  ships  as  free  gifts  and  figuring 
what  they  earn  and  what  you  have  to  pay  out  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Your  latter  suggestion  is  the  correct  one.  The  book- 
keeping transaction  has  evidently  been  based  upon  a theory  which 
has  disregarded  depreciation,  taxes,  or  insurance  premiums.  These 
are  disbursements  only. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  present  consideration  is  concerned, 
which  is  how  much  money  3^)11  need  for  this  purpose,  we  may  dis- 
regard all  of  these  other  facts,  but  so  far  as  a final  balance  sheet 
undertaking  to  show  how  profitably  or  unprofitably  you  are  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  these  ships,  operating  these  ships,  there  are  many 
factors  now  eliminated  that  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  equa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Your  showing,  if  I understand  you,  gives  you 
close  to  $20,000,000  as  a leeway  touching  your  obligations  for  charter 
hire  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  still  leave  necessary  the  repayment 
of  $38,000,000  to  the  other  side  of  the  requisition  appropriation? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  also  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  assuming  things  worked  out  on  this  basis 
there  would  be  a net  difference  of  about  $18,000,000  that  you  would 
need? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  $19,552,000  balance  here  is  ap- 
plied to  the  repayment  of  those  funds. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  Page.  Probably  not,  under  the  law,  but  looking  at  the  practical 
question,  that  would  mean  that  we  would  close  our  business  on  the 
30th  of  June  without  any  available  funds  except  the  $5,000,000  and 
the  $5,000,000  that  is  asked  for  here  under  the  head  of  operations  to 
meet  accruing  bills  during  the  first  month  or  two  months  or  three 
jnonths  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a working  balance,  which  I take 
it  is  what  you  are  now  figuring  on,  do  jmu  think  you  need  to  start  out 
with  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Page.  I will  answer  that  question  in  this  way.  If  this  were  a 
new  business  starting  on  the  first  of  June  next  year  with  all  of  these 
charter  obligations,  I should  think  that  we  should  have  sufficient 
working  funds  to  pay  two  months  charter  hire,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  getting  in  your  receipts.  In  other  words,  I should  say  about 
$40,000,000.  I think  in  addition  to  that,  it  would  be  the  part  of  wis- 
dom for  us  to  have  an  additional  $10,000,000  to  cover  the  other  ex- 
penses of  operation,  such  as  the  purchase  of  coal  and  other  supplies 
which  we  will  have  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  532  vessels,  which  to-day  you  have  requisi- 
tioned and  have  either  agreed  on  charter  hire  for  or  are  undertaking 
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to  do  it,  plus  the  220  vessels  that  you  own,  plus  the  151  vessels  that 
you  have  hired,  represent  all  of  the  ships  that  you  are  running  no’w  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  They  represent  the  total  operating  activity  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Page.  Our  total  fleet. 

The  Chairman.  Being  a total  of  903  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairvian.  Your  $270,000,000  of  charter  hire  for  1919  is 
predicated  upon  an  increase  in  the  present  number  of  532  requisi- 
tioned vessels. 

Mr.  Page.  The  $270,000,000  for  next  year  was  predicated  upon  the 
theory  of  getting  a Avorking  capital  to  pay  these  charter  hires.  In 
vieAv  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  books  as  Ave  find  them,  shoAving 
a balance  of  $21,500,000  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  in  Anew 
of  the  appropriation  Avhich  you  are  prepared  to  make  to  us  to  pro- 
vide a Avorking  capital,  I do  not  think  that  we  Avill  require  the 
$270,000,000. 

The  Chairjman.  It  Avas  not  predicated  then  upon  a giA’en  number 
of  A^essels? 

Mr.  Page.  It  Avas  predicated  upon  the  A^essels  noAv  under  requisi- 
tion. 

The  Chairaian.  On  the  532  vessels? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whatever  number  you  have  Amu  expect  to  be  able 
to  operate  them  with  the  $50,000,000  of  working  capital? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  stated,  Mr.  Page,  that  the  freight 
rates  that  were  being  asked  by  the  vessels  that  you  are  operating 
have  not  been  Avhat  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  they  haAm  been  fixed 
Avith  an  idea  of  representing  more  nearl}^  normal  ocean  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Page,  what  has  been  the  method  by  which 
you  haAm  arrived  at  the  charter  rates  that  should  be  paid  for  these 
requisitioned  ships  ? 

Mr.  Page,  In  answering  that  question,  I should  like  to  preface  it 
b}^  saying  that  personally  I was  not  Avith  the  board  at  the  time  the 
rates  were  fixed,  though  I have  noAV  a knowledge  of  Iioav  they  were 
arriAmd  at.  It  is  not  a knoAvledge  gained  from  an  actual  part  in  the 
operation.  At  the  time  that  these  Amssels  were  requisitioned  in  Octo- 
ber and  prior  to  October,  1917,  freight  rates  had  gone  sky  high,  and 
rates  of  $100,  $150,  and  $200  a ton  across  the  Yorth  Atlantic,  for 
commodities  Avhich  should  haAm  ]iaid  $18,  $20,  or  $30  a ton,  were 
not  uncommon.  The  owners  of  American  Amssels  were  making  Amst 
amounts  of  money,  as  were  the  OAvners  of  other  flag  tonnage. 

In  consequence,  shipping  property  was  selling  at  tremendous  fig- 
ures, selling  as  high  as  $300  or  $325  a dead-weight  ton  for  Amssels  that 
normally  may  haAm  cost  at  the  English  price  of  building  tramp 
steamers  before  getting  iiiAmlAmd  in  the  Avar  $50,  $60,  or  $75,  roughly, 
according  to  the  ship.  Prices  for  ocean  tonnage  haAm  gone  as  high 
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as  $300  or  $325  a ton.  I understand  in  arriAdng*  at  tlie  basis  of  the 
rate  which  would  furnish  adequate  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
these  vessels,  just  compensation,  it  was  considered  that  the  value  on 
V which  the  rates  would  have  to  be  based  would  be  somewhere  between 
the  figures  which  I have  mentioned.  The  board  final Iv  arrived  at  a 
base  value  of  $175  a dead-weight  ton  of  the  vessel  for  all  vessels  in 
excess  of  2,500  tons.  That  was  the  base  value.  Taking  $175  a dead- 
weight ton  as  the  base  value  of  the  vessel,  there  was  allowed  deprecia- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  there  was  allowed  interest  of  6 per  cent,  and  there 
was  allowed  a profit  of  9 per  cent,  making  an  alloAvance  of  25  per 
cent  to  cover  interest,  depreciation,  and  profit.  That  was  applied 
to  the  base  value  of  $175  a dead-weight  ton,  and  on  top  of  that  there 
was  allowed  50  cents  a ton  for  marine  insurance  and  50  cents  per 
.ton  for  overhead  expenses,  on  the  theory  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
would  continue  to  manage  her  for  the  account  of  the  Government 
and  would  naturally  have  his  establishment  to  keep  up.  That  is 
what  is  known  as  the  bare-boat  rate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Fifty  cents  per  ton  dead- weight  of  the  ship? 

Mr.  Page.  On  the  ship’s  dead-weight.  That  bare-boat  rate  was 
added  to.  the  estimated  cost  of  operation  for  which  the  owner  would 
be  liable  under  the  time  charter,  the  owner  having  to  pay  the  wages 
and  for  the  provisions  of  the  crew,  the  running  repairs  of  the  vessel, 
engine-room  stores,  and  certain  other  stores,  which  gave  a basic  rate 
that  was  used  in  compiling  the  schedule  of  rates.  I have  a copy  of 
that  schedule ; it  is  short  and  very  simple,  and  it  may  be  useful  for 
your  record. 

Requisition  Rates. 

The  following  rates  will  govern  full  power-driven  vessels  operating  under  the 
requisition  charter : 

CAEGO  SHIPS  AND  TANKEES. 

1.  Ships  operating  under  “ time  form  ” (per  dead-weight  ton  per  month)  : 


Over  10,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity .$5.  75 

8.001  to  10,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity 6.  00 

6.001  to  8,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity 6.  25 

4.001  to  6,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity 6.  50 

3.001  to  4,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity 6.  75 

2,500  to  3,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity 7.  00 

Vessels  of  speed  in  excess  of  11  knots  to  be  allowed  50  cents  per  ton  dead- 
weight per  month  for  each  knot  or  part  of  a knot  over  11  knots. 

2.  Ships  operating  under  “bare-boat  form”  (per  dead- weight  ton  per  month)  : 

Up  to  and  including  11  knots ; $4. 15 

For  each  knot  or  part  of  knot  over  11  knots ’ . 50 


PASSENGEE  SHIPS. 

1.  Ships  operating  on  “ time  form.” 

Class  A:  Ships  with  permanent  accommodations  for  more  than  150  irissengers 


(per  ton  gross  register  per  month)  — 

Over  10  and  not  exceeding  11  knots $9.  00 

Over  11  and  not  exceeding  12  knots 9.  50 

Over  12  and  not  exceeding  13  knots 10.  00 

Over  13  and  not  exceeding  14  knots— 10.  -50 

Ocer  14  and  not  exceeding  15  knots 11.  00 

Over  15  knots 11.  50 
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Class  B : Ships  with  permanent  accommodations  for  from  75  to  150  passengers 


(per  ton  gross  register  per  month)  — 

Over  10  and  not  exceeding  11  knots $8.  00 

Over  11  and  not  exceeding  12  knots 8.  50 

Over  12  and  not  exceeding  13  knots 9.  00 

Over  13  and  not  exceeding  14  knots 9,  50 

Over  14  and  not  exceeding  15  knots 10.  00 

Over  15  knots 10.  50 

2.  Ships  operating  under  “ hare-boat  form  ” (per  ton  gross  register  per 
month)  : 

Up  to  and  including  11  knots $5.  75 

For  each  knot  or  part  of  knot  over  11  knots . 50 


The  above  rates  will  govern — 

1.  All  vessels  requisitioned  under  the  general  order  of  October  12,  1917. 

2.  All  vessels  individually  requisitioned  by  the  Shipping  Board  before  October 
12,  1917. 

The  rates  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  Shipping  Board  at  intervals  of  90 
days  (commencing  Oct.  15,  1917). 

Mr.  Page.  The  resulting  rate  has  been  varied  slightly  for  vessels 
of  different  sizes.  A small  vessel  operates  at  a greater  cost  per 
dead- weight  ton  than  a large  vessel.  Therefore,  vessels  from  2,500 
to  3,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  got  a rate  of  $7  per  dead-weight 
ton  per  month,  while  the  largest  vessels,  those  in  excess  of  10,000 
tons  dead  weight,  received  a rate  of  $5.75  on  the  same  basis.  There 
is  also  a differential  allowed  in  favor  of  vessels  whose  speed  is  in 
excess  of  11  knots. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  rate  of  a manned  ship  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes;  which  has  previously  been  referred  to  in  this  rec- 
ord as  a vessel  chartered  under  Government  form.  I may  add  that 
this  record  shows  the  rate  for  the  bare  boat  also. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  this  was  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  ship  was  worth  ? 

Mr.  Page.  She  was  worth  a great  deal  more. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  on  an  agreed  average  of  what  she  was 
worth  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  agreed  average  of  what  she  was  worth 
was  predicated  somewhat  on  the  existing  freight-earning  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Page.  To  a certain  extent  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  that  that  freight-earning  capacity 
ma}^  have  been  reduced  by  a reduction  in  freight  rates,  from  the 
standpoint  purely  of  an  operator  of  such  vessels,  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion was  getting  the  worst  of  the  bargain  ? 

_ Mr.  Page.  I would  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  not  the  owner  suffered  the 'consequences  of  the  reduction  in 
freight  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true,  however,  that  even  upon  the  basis 
adopted  for  your  charter  hire  and  present  freight  rates  there  is  a 
margin  of  profit  for  a boat  properly  and  economically  operated  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  true  as  to  boats  engaged  in  oceanic  trades,  but 
not  in  coastwise  trades. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  values  were  put  on  without  regard  to 
where  the  ship  worked  ? 

Mr.  Page.  They  were,  on  the  theory  that  all  of  those  vessels  which 
were  capable  of  going  trans- Atlantic  would  ultimately  find  their  way 
trans-Atlantic. 
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^Ir.  Mon  DELL.  Hoav  did  3^ our  price  of  $175  per  dead- weight  ton 
compare  with  the  average  value  or  selling  price  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Page.  When  you  say  prior  to  the  war.  }mu  no  doubt  mean 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Page.  American  vessels  have  always  cost  a great  deal  more 
than  foreigm  vessels,  and  I should  say  that  that  price  was  probably 
60  per  cent — an5uvhere  from  50  to  60  per  cent — more  than  the  ordi- 
narv  market  value  of  those  vessels  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  imur  charter  rate  compare,  if  you  know, 
with  the  same  kind  of  a time-charter  rate,  if  there  were  any  in  opera- 
tion, prior  to  the  war? 

' Mr.  Page.  I have  not  been  intimateH  familiar  with  time-charter 
rates  in  recent  years.  I can  say  this,  however,  that  in  my  businevss 
experience  I have  seen  British  vessels  taken  on  time  charter — this 
was  10  years  ago,  when  freight  rates  were  low — at  3s.  6d.  per  ton; 
that  is,  80  or  90  cents  per  ton  per  month,  but  that  is  probably  an 
abnormally  low  rate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Less  than  $1  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Less  than  $1 ; j-es. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  that  a ship  that  would  correspond  with  your 
$5.50  rate? 

^Ir.  Page.  The  ship  that  I am  speaking  of  would  be  getting  about 
$6.20  or  $6.25. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  an  abnormall}^  low  rate,  you  say,  and 
would  not  be  the  ordinar^^  rate? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  not  a fair  index.  If  I were  to  make  a guess  on 
the  thing,  I should  say  that  time-charter  rates  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  or  $1.25 ; that  would  be  nearer  a 
fair  index. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Page.  In  prewar  times ; that  is,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  ^mur  present  rates — ^that  is,  ocean  rates — 
compare  with  prewar  rates  as  ^mu  have  now  fixed  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  As  I stated  to  Mr.  Sherley,  I am  not  intimately  familiar 
Avith  the  present  rates  or  the  prewar  freight  rates,  and  I am  scRrceh" 
in  a position  to  answer  that. 

We  haA^e  been  discussing  rates,  and  Mr.  Sherley  referred  to  the 
question  of  proper  bookkeeping  in  connection  Avith  these  vessels. 
There  are  two  elements.  One  is  a proper  freight  rate  for  the  present 
time,  in  Anew  of  market  conditions,  and  the  other  one  I haA^e  in  mind 
is  the  proper  amortization  of  the  propert}".  The  board  feels  that 
is  a great  big  question,  both  of  those  things.  The  control  of  freight 
rates,  of  course,  goes  into  the  military  feature,  as  to  how  far  high 
rates  are  bleeding  our  allies  and  bleeding  ourseWes ; it  also  goes  into 
the  economic  problem  of  AA^hat  is  going  to  happen  in  trade  relations 
if  Amu  arbitrarily  reduce  rates  without  a knowledge  of  their  effect 
on  foreign  trade,  customers  of  ours  in  South  America,  we  will  say, 
and  then  there  is  the  highly  technical  problem  of  rate  building, 
which  belongs  to  rate  people.  Mr.  Hurley,  on  behalf  of  the  board, 
has  recently  undertaken  the  appointment  of  a committee,  to  which 
he  referred  this  morning.  He  has  invited  to  serAm  on  that  commit- 
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tee  as  its  chairman  the  president  of  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  who  has  had  no  freight-rate  experience  but  an  experience 
with  world- wide  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Page.  Benjamin  Kush.  He  has  invited  two  men  who  are  tech- 
nical rate  experts  and  who  were  on  the  Panama  Rate  Commission, 
Prof.  Emory  Johnson  and  Prof.  Ripley.  He  has  invited  a time 
charterer  from  Seattle  in  order  to  get  the  Pacific  coast  angle  and  a 
knowledge  of  oriental  business,  and  invited  a man  who  was  a freight 
forwarder  in  New  York  to  constitute  that  committee,  which  is  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  entire  rate  problem  and  with  especial 
reference  to  what  provision  should  be  made  in  our  rates  to  properly 
amortize  this  property  to  the  value  of,  we  will  say — this  is  just  my 
own  idea  of  it — $80  or  $85  a ton  where  it  is  costing  us  $175  a ton. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SHIPS. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  item  of  construction,  there  has 
been  an  authorization  of  $1,234,000,000,  of  which  sum  $500,000,000 
has  been  appropriated,  leaving  a balance  of  authorization  of  $731.- 
000,000  over  and  beyond  appropriations — that  is  correct? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  askins:  for  an  additional  authorization 
of  $2,001,680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  if  granted,  would  make  a total  authoriza- 
tion of  $3,235,680,000,  and  you  are  asking  that  there  be  an  additional 
appropriation  toward  that  authorization  of  $2,120,100,000? 

Air.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  do  not  tally  with  the  estimate  as 
submitted  and  found  in  House  Document  No.  1097,  do  they? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  ask  there  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,386,100,000, 
and  in  addition  to  that,  of  course,  an  appropriation  of  the  remainder 
of  the  previous  authorization  of  $731,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  appear  in  this  estimate  as  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No ; it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  is  this : That  in  submitting  a new 
estimate  you  submitted  it  having  in  mind  additional  authorizations 
and  additional  cash  only,  and  without  regard  to  the  cash  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  previous  authorization  for  which  there  had  not 
been  previous  appropriation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand,  therefore,  that  what  you 
want  is  what  I first  read  as  the  figures,  and  which  increases  by  $731,- 
000,000  the  estimate  as  found  in  House  Document  No.  1097? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  $500,000,000  appropriated? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances  now  ? 

Mi\  PiEz.  We  have  spent  substantially  $275,000,000 — a little  less. 
$271,119,155,  and  we  have  available,  therefore,  out  of  that,  in  round 
figures,  $225,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  contract  obligations  have  you  entered  into? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  $1,830,301,250. 

Tlie  Chaiemax.  That  is  in  excess,  by  a good  niany  million  dollars, 
of  what  you  were  authorized  to  contract  for,  which  was  $1,234,- 
000,000?  ‘ 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  it  exceeds  that  amount  b}'  $596,301,250. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  asked  for  an  additional  authorization  of  $783,000,000 
on  ffanuary  2. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ask  it  as  a deficiency? 

Mr.  PiEz.  But  we  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  made  immediately  available  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  next  j^ear.  , 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  remember  the  form  in  Avhich  it  was  put,  and  I 
was  not  responsible  for  tlie  form,  but  we  did  ask  for  it,  and  we  had 
to  commit  ourselves  in  advance  of  securing  it  in  order  to  keep  on  with 
our  program.  We  have  no  payments  in  excess  of  the  available  cash, 
and  should  it  become  necessary  we  are  in  a position  to  cancel  every 
contract.  Practically  all  of  those  excess  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  within  the  last  30  or  60  days. 

The  Chairaian.  Those  contract  authorizations  have  all  been  made 
by  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieaian.  As  such? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  And  it  alone  is  involved  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  And  those  contracts  are  subject  to  cancellation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  actual  payments  falling  due  are  not  now 
outside  of  the  cash  you  have  on  hand  with  which  to  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No,  sir;  we  are  within  $60,000,000  of  the  total  cash 
available  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairaian.  So  that,  so  far  as  meeting  your  obligations  is 
concerned,  you  can  take  on  $60,000,000  more  of  work  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  effect  a letter  was  written  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  board,  of  date  April  19,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Which  stated  that  there  was  an  estimated  balance 
on  June  30,  1918,  of  $60,406,796.53. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  of  your  contract  obligation  is  a gross 
and  not  a net  obligation  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  the  gross. 

The  Chairaian.  And  to  the  extent  that  you  have  paid  cash  on 
those  contract  obligations,  that  gross  of  $1,830,301,250  is  reduced? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  You  stated  a few  minutes  ago  that  you  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  go  ahead  Avith  these  contracts,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  obligation  of  the  corporation  was  $596,301,250  more  than 
the  authorization? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  must  place  contracts 
months  ahead  of  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Avork  of  construction 
in  the  yards.  We  have  got  to  extend  plants  to  secure  additional 
power  equipment  and  we  have  got  to  place  orders  Avith  the  steel  mills 
for  plates  months  ahead  of  their  delivery.  I might  say,  in  partial 
extenuation  of  that  amount  of  $596,301,250,  that  something  over 
$200,000,000  of  that  amount  represents  increased  costs  by  reason  of 
labor  advances  which  ha\"e  been  imposed  on  the  preAUOus  contracts. 
That  was  by  reason  of  advances  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
representing  an  adA^ance  of  about  $150,000,000  in  labor  and  some- 
thing like  $50,000,000  of  increased  cost  of  material. 

The  Chairman.  Translated  into  terms  of  ships,  what  does  this 
$1,830,301,250  of  expenditure  and  proposed  expenditure  mean? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  means  a total  of  '1,592  ships  af  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  statement  a few  minutes  ago,  mani- 
festly there  is  not  going  to  be  deliA^eries  of  ships  enough  to  require 
very  much  of  this  $1,830,301,250. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  manifestly,  you  need  to  IvAxe  an  author- 
ization right  aAvay  to  the  extent  of  $596,301,250  to  make  you  square 
with  your  authorizations. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  ^mu  are  asking  for  a considerable  addition 
to  that.  How  much  money  are  you  going  to  need  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  eA^en  assuming  that  AA'e  are  going  to  agree  to  your  total  con- 
struction program? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  actual  amount  of  cash  given  herein  is  based  on  an 
assumed  production  of  3,500,000  tons  of  steel  ships  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  the  production  of  1,800,000  tons  of  steel  ships  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1919;  it  is  based,  also,  on  the  production  of 
1,500,000  tons  of  wooden  ships  during  the  year  1918.  and  the  produc- 
tion of  500,000  tons  of  wooden  ships  for  the  first  three  months  of  1919. 
On  an  assumed  A^alue  of  $200  per  ton  for  steel  ships  and  $170  per 
ton  for  wooden  ships,  the  amount  required  for  this  output  will  be 
$1,400,000,000.  We  assume  that  there  will  be  on  the  stocks  in  process 
of  construction  on  April  1,  1919,  2,600,000  tons  of  steel  A^essels, 
Avhich  we  can  estimate  at  one-half  of  the  total  cost,  or  $260,000,000; 
and  1,000,000  tons  of  wooden  ships  at  $85  per  ton,  or  $85,000,000; 
and  that  there  will  be  produced  between  noAv  and  April  1, 90  tugs  ag- 
gregating $27,000,000,  making  a total  outlay  of  $1,772,000,000.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  amount  there  were  clelAered,  prior  to  1918, 288,725  tons 
dead  weight  of  requisitioned  steel  ships,  which  on  an  assumed  value 
of  $200  per  ton,  totals  $57,745,000.  This  makes  a total  estimated 
expenditure  for  ships  through  March  30  of  $1,829,745,000.  There 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  for  construction  $551,000,000, 
leaAung  a balance  of  $1,278,451,000. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  neAv  yard  and  shop  construction, 
amounting  to  $100,000,000,  and  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  offices  and  affairs  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
making  a total  estimated  amount  of  cash  to  cover  our  needs  until 
March  31,  1919,  of  $1,388,451,000.  That  amount.  I think,  we  can 
spend. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  you  have  spoken  of  years,  you  have 
used  calendar  years  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tliough  your  estimates,  of  course,  are  predicated 
on  fiscal  3' ears? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  ]>rior 
to  the  1st  of  xVpril,  1919,  new  moneys  could  and  would  be  juade 
available,  if  necessary  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  represents  a reduction  not  of  program,  but 
simpl}'  a reduction  of  the  estimated  cash  needed,  due  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  figuring  on  cash  to  April  1,  instead  of  cash  to  July  1, 
1919? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  3mu  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  ac- 
tually" possible  to  spend  $1,388,451,000  in  construction  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  next  April  ? By-  ‘‘  spend  ” I mean  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  into  the  hands  of  those  entitled  to 

receive  it. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  disbursing  at  the  rate  of  $3,000,000  per  day  now, 
and  the  construction  activit}"  in  our  yards  is  increasing  very  much. 
We  expect  to  spend  that  money"  before  April  1,  1919. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoyv  long  do  the  contracts  you  have  already  made 
run,  or  yvhat  is  the  latest  delivery  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Thev  run,  of  course,  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  vear 
1919. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  the  end  of  the  next  calendar  3"ear? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  our  commitments  are  $1,800,000,000,  practi- 
cally, over  our  existing  facilities  until  the  end  of  the  next  calendar 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  yvant  noyv  $1,388,451,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  right  to  contract  for  a total  obligation, 
including  that  heretofore  authorized  and  toyvard  yvhich  there  has 
been  appropriated  $500,000,000,  of  $3/235,680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already-  testified,  as  have  others,  to  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  predicated  upon  yvhat  you  can  do,  and  yvhat 
you  must  do  if  the  demand  noyv  made  upon  3-011  b3"  the  Government 
in  connection  yvith  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  to  be  met. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  the  details  of  that  demand  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  neyv  demand. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  new  demand  yvas  arrived  at  y'vithin  the 
X^ast  few  days? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  table  which  3^11  hay-e  submitted,  and  which 
gives  in  detail  the  xirogram  noyv  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental needs,  figures  for  the  Army  something  over  9,304,000  dead- 
weight tons? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  program  which  3H11  had  already  entered  upon 
as  of  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year  figured  a total  of  dead-weight  tons 
of  10,138,917? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  But,  in  point  of  fact  it  was  of  such  a character 
as  to  make  an  actual  shortage  in  certain  Army  requirement  needs? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  a surplus  in  certain  other  particulars? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  it  possible  to  so  arrange  those  contracts  hereto- 
fore made  as  to  modify  the  10,138,917  dead- weight  tonnage  to  con- 
form to  the  Army  needs? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  the  case  of  two  classes  of  ships. 

The  Chairaian.  In  those  cases  your  program  now  contemplates 
an  addition  to  that  extent  of  554,000  tons? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Will  you  undertake  to  eliminate  at  all  any  of  the 
surplus  that  you  have  contracted  for  ships  over  the  estimated  need? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yo;  because  the  ordinary  commercial  and  industrial 
needs  of  the  country  require  the  balance. 

The  Chairaian.  And  more  than  require  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  That  is  including  under  the  term  Army  needs 
also  now  the  Yavy? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  total  represents  practically  nothing  more 
than  the  Army  and  Yavy  insist  upon  and  nothing  less  than  they  and 
the  country  really  need? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  It  is  a program  that  looks  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1919? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  How  far  are  your  figures  of  costs  based  upon  the 
existing  experience  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The}^  are  based  absolutely  on  prevailing  prices  with 
some  slight  margin  for  contingencies,  a margin  not  to  exceed  5 per 
cent. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  statement  was,  in  substance,  that  you  OA^er- 
contracted  and  overauthorized  about  $596,301,250? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  new  program  represents  a total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,300^680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Which,  with  the  $596,301,250  over  contract,  would 
represent  a sum  about  $105,000,000  less  than  your  proposed  increased 
authorization  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Which  groivs  out  of  the  fact  probably  that  the 
figure  of  $2,001,680,000  as  the  request  for  increased  authorization 
was  arrived  at  not  by  taking  the  sum  that  you  had  overcontracted 
for  noAY,  but  b}^  taking  a preAHOUS  estimate  submitted  about  the 
first  of  this  year  of  $701,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  And  adding  it  to  the  new  program  of  $1,- 
300,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact  j^ou  expect  to  be  able  to  expend 
only  $1,388,451,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  cash  expenditure 
is  predicated  upon  new  legislation  dealing  with  this  matter  by  April 
1 of  next  year  do  you  need  an  authorization,  counting  the  cash,  of 
anything  like  $2,001,680,000,  or  even  $1,830,000,000,  which  is  really 
your  present  need,  assuming  your  whole  program  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  can  defer  action  on  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000  of 
that  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  $500,000,000  of  the  $2,001,680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  $596,000,000, 
and  that  means  $500,000,000  out  of  the  additional  program  of 
$1,300,000,000.  That  means  that  we  would  defer  placing  contracts 
for  2,000,000  of  steel  cargo  shipping  and  about  1,000,000  tons  of 
wood-cargo  shipping. 

The  Chairaian.  It  really  does  not  mean  that.  It  does  not  mean 
that  you  defer  contracts,  but  it  means  that  without  regard  to  au- 
thorization— even  if  you  have  all  the  authorization  without  any 
limit,  you  would  not,  to  the  extent  of  about  $500,000,000,  enter  into 
those  obligations  prior  to  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  what  it  means.  I should  prefer  to  make  that 
$400,000,000  rather  than  $500,000,000. 

The  Chair AiAN.  You  agree  with  me,  as  far  as  your  figures  now 
exist,  that  your  total  of  $2,001,680,000  of  authorization  is  $105,000,000 
excessive  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  So  far  as  those  figures  are  concerned,  yes. 

The  Chairaian.  So  that  the  $400,000,000  cut  should  be  a cut  from 
$1,896,000,000  rather  than  from  $2,001,680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  would  allow  absolutely  no  proidsion,  then,  for 
any  added  expense  on  our  present  program  that  Ave  haA^e  not  been 
able  to  anticipate. 

The  Chairaian.  So  in  figuring  a cut  of  $400,000,000  you  were  fig- 
uring it  from  the  $2,001,680,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  So  what  you  want,  then,  is  an  enlargement  of 
approximately  $1,600,000,000  of  the  existing  program? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

SHIPYARD  PLANTS. 

The  Chairaian.  Mr.  Piez,  there  is  an  estimate  under  the  combined 
estimate  as  found  in  House  Document  1097,  which  is  supplemental 
to  House  Document  No.  739,  of  $87,000,000  for  shipyard  plants. 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  You  hai^e  had  $35,000,000  appropriated? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  What  have  you  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Piez.  The  $87,000,000  is  an  extension,  by  $5,000,000  of  the 
$82,000,000  applied  for  in  January,  and  is  made  up  in  this  way 

The  Chairaian  (interposing).  First,  Avhat  hai^e  you  done  with 
your  $35,000,000? 

Mr.  Piez.  $35,000,000  Avas  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  three  fabricating  yards  at  Hog  Island,  Submarine 
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Boat,  and  Bristol.,  The  present  estimates — and  these  are  only  esti- 
mates— are  that  Hog  Island  will  cost  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  original  estimate? 

Mr.  PiEz.  $21,000,000,  and  afterwards  increased  to  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  for  the  same  plant  as  originally  estimated  for  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  The  original  estimate  was  made  very  hurriedly, 
and  the  original  plans  were  very  imperfect  and  very  incomplete. 
Mind  you,  gentlemen,  you  want  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  I was  not 
here  at  the  time,  and  I am  speaking  entirely  without  prejudice,  and 
that  w^as  a huge  undertaking,  undertaken  practically  overnight  and 
without  any  opportunity  to  develop  plans  and  prepare  an  estimate. 
It  would  have  taken  three  or  four  months  to  have  prepared  careful 
plans  and  careful  estimates,  but  the  thing  was  done  practically 
within  a week,  and  I think  the  estimate  was  grossly  inadequate. 
Then  came  the  bad  winter.  The  plant  was  extended  by  the  fact 
that  we  ordered  them  to  build  two  kinds  of  boats  instead  of  one, 
wages  went  up,  and  every  fact  contributed  toward  increasing  the 
cost.  I do  not  know  now  whether  $50,000,000  will  entirely  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  back  a little  for  some  legislative  history. 
This  $35,000,000  was  obtained  in  the  deficiency  act  that  became  a law 
on  October  6,  1917. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  to  war  in  April,  1917,  and  the  Shipping 
Board  obtained  considerable  money  on  June  15,  1917,  and  had,  prior 
thereto,  been  figuring  somewhat  on  its  activities.  It  may  be  true 
that  this  matter  was  undertaken  within  a week  or  10  days,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  only  that  amount  of  time  could  have  been  given  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Well,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  this : That  the  theory  of  con- 
structing ships  at  Hog  Island,  Bristol,  and  Submarine  Boat  was  an 
entirely  new  idea;  it  had  to  be  deA^eloped,  and  the  idea  was  developed 
after  (Jen.  Goethals  came  into  office  with  the  Fleet  Corporation. 
These  yards  differ  materially  from  the  old  type,  the  old  line  of  yards: 
they  are  built  on  a very  much  larger  basis,  and  it  was  a question 
whether  the  idea  itself  would  be  practicable,  whether  material  really 
could  be  fabricated  100  miles  away  from  the  yards  and  brought  there 
and  assembled  without  difficulty.  So  the  idea  itself  had  to  be  de- 
veloped first,  and  that  was  a matter  of  rather  slow  growth.  I think 
that  question  was  first  taken  up  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion in  June,  and  the  contracts  were  finally  placed  in  September,  but 
the  idea  was  simply  developed  in  June,  as  I recall. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  mean  that  was  the  first  time  that  idea  was 
considered  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  So  I understand.  It  was  done  on  a very  primitive  and 
small  scale,  if  it  had  ever  been  done  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Piez,  the  matter  of  these  plants  was 
submitted  to  this  committee  by  Admiral  Capps  in  a hearing  that  was 
held  before  the  committee  in  September,  and.  among  other  things, 
these  statements  were  made : 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  in  your  estimate.s  $35,000,000  for  plants  and 
other  things.  Is  this  an  item  for  new  Government  assembling  plants? 

Admiral  Capps.  It  is  a group  of  items. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain,  then,  just  what  it  is? 

Admiral  Capps.  It  includes  the  assembling  plants  for  the  three  fabricating 
yards,  and.  in  addition,  it  includes  all  of  the  organization  expenses  of  the 
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Fleet  Cor])()ration  itself  (hiring-  a period  of  one  year.  Of  that  .$:io,0()0,0(n). 
830,000,000  is  tlie  estimate  for  three  assemhlin.ii:  ])lants  foi-  tliese  fahiaeated 
ships. 

riie  (TfAiKMAx.  Tliey  are  tIk'  i)lants  wliich  yon  liave  deseiahed  wliere  the 
agent  is  to  fiirnisli  tlie  landV 

Admiral  ('APes.  The  agent  in  two  eases  fiu'nishes  the  land  and  tlie  Fmerg(*ney* 
Fleet  Corporation  huilds  the  plants.  In  tlie  third  case  the  land  is  leased  froi'n 
the  city  of  NewaiMc  on  the  kind  of  lease  I have  descrilied. 

The  CHATK.\rAN.  Over  in  Hackensack  Meadows? 

Admiral  Capps.  Yes;  nnder  conditions  which  were  outlined  and  which  give 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  tlie  right  of  renewal  of  leases  up  to  14 
years. 

The  CHAiiarAN.  And  it  will  take  $80,000,000  for  those  jilants? 

Admiral  Capps.  Approximately  $80,000,000  is  the  estimate  foi-  all  three,  hut 
we  hope  to  have  it  done  for  less  than  that. 

:\[r.  Sherley.  Who  is  to  actually  huild  them? 

Admiral  Capps.  The  Fleet  Corporation.  Do  you  mean  who  the  agents  are? 

Mr.  Sheeley.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  [laying  for  it,  hut  what  is  the  or- 
ganization which  is  going  to  do  the  hnilding? 

Admiral  Capps.  The  one  at  Newark  will  he  the  Suhmaiuiie  Boat  Co. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  that  an  existing  company  or  is  it  a new  company  organized 
for  tills  purpose? 

Admiral  Capps.  No  : it  is  the  existing  company.  Of  the  others,  one  is  tlie 
Merchants’  Shiphuilding  Co.,  which  will  he  located  at  Bristol,  and  the  third 
is  the  American  International  Co.,  whose  site  is  a few  miles  beloiv  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  on  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Sherley.  These  jilants  are  su[)])osed  to  he  of  sufficient  capacity  to  tJike 
care  of  all  the  fabricated  steel  you  can  obtain,  or  are  they  limited  by  your 
facilities  for  getting  labor  and  other  matters? 

Admiral  Capps.  We  expect  to  train  labor  to  meet  the  requirements  at  the 
ship.vards  and  to  utilize  the  •fabricating  resources  of  various  shops  in  that 
Territory  which  have  hitherto  been  doing  bridge  work  and  land  structural 
work. 

Mr.  Sherley.  But  the  [)oint  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  extent  to 
which  you  are  going  into  these  assembling  plants  is  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  country  to  furnish  you  with  the  plates  to  be  assembled ; whether  that 
was  the  determining  factor? 

Admiral  Capps.  No  : the  determining  factors,  I should  say.  were  more  largely 
the  ability  to  obtain  men  to  actually  do  the  work  on  the  vessels  and  to  obtain 
propelling  machinei-y.  auxiliary  machinery,  etc.  AVe  are  going  to  strain  the 
resources  of  the  steel  mills,  also : in  fact,  I think  they  are  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  amount  we  are  going  to  require  of  them  ; but,  so  far  as  I can  determine, 
the  necessary  steel  materi;d  will  be  [)rom[)tly  forthcoming. 

The  Chairmax.  What  will  be  the  total  expenditure  for  fabricated  ships? 
AVe  are  proposing  to  put  $80,000,000  in  plants  which  it  is  possible  may  be 
scrapped,  and  whether  we  ought  to  do  that  may  depend  upon  the  value  of  the 
ships  to  be  assembled? 

Admiral  Capps.  All  told,  about  $455,000,000.  The  percentage  is  not  so  great. 

The  CHAiR]\rAN.  The  fabricated  ships  will  cost  $455,000,000,  provided  the 
cost  of  steel  is  $50  a ton? 

Admiral  Capps.  Yes,  sir.  The  ])lants  themselves  will  cost  less  than  7 per 
cent  of  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  That  is.  provided  steel  is  fixed  at  $50  a ton? 

Admiral  Capps,  Yes,  sir.  If  steel  goes  up,  it  will  be  a smaller  percentage. 

N’ow,  I have  read  that  to  shoAv  you  something  of  the  history  of  the 
matter.  In  point  of  fact,  Avhat  will  be  the  value  of  the  fabricated 
ships  that  will  be  built  at  those  yards  under  your  existing  program  ? 
Mr.  PiEz.  Do  you  mean  what  will  be  the  cost  of  the  ships? 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  them ; yes.  Perhaps  a statement  of 
the  cost  would  be  more  accurate. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  cost  can  only  be  estimated  as  a very  rough  guess  at 
this  time,  because  the  keels  are  just  being  laid.  .We  have  recently 
modified  the  contract  that  was  entered  into  with  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation,  which  was  based  on  an  estimated  cost  of  $750,000,  plus 
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a fee  of  $37,500,  and  have  agreed  to  let  them  take  over  the  fabrica- 
tion of  those  ships  on  a lump-sum  price  of  $966,000,  which  includes  a 
rental  of  $900,000  a year  distributed  over  whatever  output  they  have. 
The  advance  from  $787,500  to  $966,000  was  represented  by  an  ad- 
vance in  material  cost  of  $83,000,  which  was  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  steel  had  been  estimated  at  $50  per  ton,  whereas  it 
ranged  between  $58  and  $65  per  ton.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  accessories  and  turbines  had  run  considerably  higher, 
and  we  modified  our  designs  and  added  to  them  matters  of  bulkheads 
and  equipment  that  raised  the  fee  from  $37,500  per  ship  to  $50,000 
per  ship ; because  under  the  new  contract  that  Mr.  Schwab  proposed 
they  carry  all  the  risk,  and  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  cost 
down.  Mr.  Schwab  felt  most  definitely,  and  I agreed  wdth  him,  that 
the  older  form  of  contract  forced  upon  us  such  a degree  of  super- 
vision of  and  interference  with  the  processes  of  our  agents  that  it  re- 
sulted in  constant  friction  and  destroyed  efficiency.  Now,  the  ad- 
vance from  $787,500  to  $966,000  about  represents  the  advance  that 
will  take  place  in  the  estimated  cost  of  those  ships.  It  represents  an 
advance  of  something  like  $83,000  in  material,  and,  as  I remember  it, 
$60,000  in  labor,  and  some  advance  in  overhead. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  size  of  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Those  are  5,000-ton  ships.  But,  even  at  that,  they  repre- 
sent a cost  that  will  permit  of  the  amortization  of  the  plants  and  still 
will  be  representing  about  the  average  cost  we  are  paying  for  that 
type  of  ship  in  privately  owned  vards.  That  is  the  only  justification 
for  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  an  amortization  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  plants? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  now  see  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  as  we  now  see  it;  charging  off  the  total  cost  of 
the  yard  as  against  250  vessels,  and  assuming  the  yard  to  be  a tempo- 
rary 3^ard,  lasting  onty  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  presented  in  the  estimate  and  the  ap- 
propriation made  represented  $10,000,000  per  j^ard. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  know  the  details.  Hog  Island  was  estimated  at 
$21,000,000  out  of  the  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  it  was  original^  estimated  at 
that  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  The  testimony  which  I have  just  read  of  Admiral 
Capps 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  That  shows  $30,000,000  for  the  three 
yards,  but  they  were  not  of  equal  size.  One  of  them,  the  Bristol  Yard, 
is  a 12-way  yard,  the  Submarine  Boat  Yard  is  a 28-way  yard,  and 
Hog  Island  is  a 50-wa3^  yard. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  at  that,  an  estimate  of  $21,000,000  would 
not  have  permitted  the  other  two  yards,  considering  their  propor- 
tionate size,  to  be  finished  within  the  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  the  estimate  was  much  too  low,  I am  certain. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  million  dollars,  you  say,  was  esti- 
mated as  the  cost  of  the  Hog  Island  yard  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  was  the  original  estimate ; yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Personally  I got  no  such  impression  from  the 
testimony  of  Admiral  Capps,  but,  assuming  that  that  was  his  esti- 
mate, what  is  the  estimate  now  for  that  yard  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  yard  is  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  excess? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  Imow. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  fifty-one,  fifty-two,  or  fifty-five 
million  dollars? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  the  ultimate 
cost  of  that  will  be.  We  are  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  this 
$87,000,000  that  it  will  be  $50,000,000,  but  I have  been  told  within 
the  last  few  days  by  Admiral  Bowles  that  the  cost  would  run  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  indicate  bow  much  it  would  be  in  excess 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent — that  is,  somewhere  between 
fifty  and  fifty-five  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  the  cost  to  be  $55,000,000,  does  that 
represent  the  difference  betAveen  what  the  estimate  was  and  Avhat  the 
fact  is,  or  has  there  been  an  enlargement  of  the  plant  which  would 
explain  some  of  that  increased  cost? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  has  been  an  enlargement. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  has  been  an  enlargement  of  the  storage  facilities, 
track  facilities,  and  shop  facilities,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  con- 
struction of  70  troop  ships,  the  construction  of  which  was  placed 
there,  that  yard  having  been  originally  designed  to  take  only  a single 
type  of  ship.  That,  in  accordance  with  estimates  submitted,  I think, 
in  November,  justified  an  increase  of  somewhere  between  six  and 
eight  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate  submitted. 
So  their  own  estimate,  as  late  as  early  in  November,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  number  of  ways  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  yard  will  cost  about 
twice  what  was  estimated? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  other  two  yards, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  figures  as  to  the  other  two 
yards?  What  was  the  original  estimate? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  knoAv  what  the  original  estimate  was  for  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  yard,  but  the  Submarine  Corporation 
yard  will  run  about  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  indicate,  assuming  that  the  same 
sort  of  estimate  AA-as  made,  that  $7,000,000  AA^as  the  original  estimate. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir;  someAAdiere  around  six  or  seA^en  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  for  the  other  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  $11,500,000;  but  that  includes  quite  an  alloAvance  for 
housing.  It  will  be  about  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  Bristol  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 
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^Ir.  Moxdell.  "Wliich  would  indicate  tliat  the  original  estimate 
was  about  $4,500,000. 

Mr.  Peez.  I should  say  that  the  estimates  were  about  $21,000,000, 
$5,000,000,  and  $4,000,000;  but  those  estimates  were  wholly  inade- 
quate, because  the  Submarine  Boat  yard  estimate  represents  an  out- 
lay oi  only  $500,000  per  way  for  the  28  ways,  which,  judging  from 
the  cost  of  other  plants,  is  a very  moderate  sum.  They  can  easily 
turn  out  at  that  yard  100  vessels  or  500.000  tons  of  shipping  per 
year,  and  they  can  amortize  that  plant  in  three  years  wholly,  on 
the  basis  of  $10  per  ton. 

The  Chairwax.  You  made  a comparison  a moment  ago  with  the 
cost  per  way  at  other  yards;  were  you  not  figuring  on  other  yards 
that  were  not  simply  fabricating  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo,  sir;  the  investment  would  run  considerably  higher 
in  a complete  old-line  yard. 

The  Chairwax.  Your  comparison,  then,  is  with  fabricating  yards  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  our  own  estimate  for  the  AYilmington, 
X.  c.,  yard  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $475,000  per  way. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  that  estimate  simply  based  on  what  you  are 
paying  for  others? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Xo.  sir;  that  is  based  on  a careful  layout  and  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  you  are  agreeing  to  pay? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  your  statement  that  the 
present  costs  of  these  yards  are  not  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they 
should  be? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  a rather  difficult  question  to  answer.  If  they  had 
been  allowed  plenty  of  time  for  preparation  of  plans  and  the  ma- 
turing of  plans,  or  if  they  had  not  sacrificed  so  much  in  operation 
to  construction  during  the  very  inclement  weather  we  had  last  win- 
ter. I should  sa}^  that  the  cost  could  have  been  very  materially  re- 
duced: but  I think  that  the  original  estimates  were  short,  consider- 
ably short,  of  what  the  cost  even  under  normal  conditions  would 
have  been. 

The  Chairmax.  Under  normal  conditions  with  the  proper  prepa- 
ration— 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  I mean  under  war  conditions,  where 
labor  is  high. 

The  Chairmax.  I am  using  the  word  normal  ” in  that  sense. 
Under  those  conditions,  what  percentage  of  this  cost  ought  to  have 
been  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  would  be  merely  a conjecture  if  I gave  it.  The 
Submarine  Boat  yard  and  the  Bristol  yard  are  probably  being  done 
as  cheaply  as  they  could  be  done  under  the  conditions  that  obtain. 
I think  that  some  saving  could  have  been  eflected  at  Hog  Island. 
I think  that  both  of  the  first  mentioned  plants  were  well  organized, 
but  I think  that  the  Ho^  Island  plant  was  over  organized,  and  not 
any  too  efficiently  organized  for  construction  work. 

The  Chairmax.  Those  figures,  evidently,  are  now  short  several 
million  dollars,  from  what  Admiral  Bowles  re]3orts  to  you. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  How  much  are  you  figuring  that  the  lYilmington 
plant  will  cost  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  $85,000,000.  (Jf  that  amount 
ho'w  much  is  for  these  plants  i 

Mr.  PiEz.  $73,500,000  is  included  in  that  $87,000,000  for  the  three 
plants. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  the  $12,000,000 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  $2,000,000  is  estimated  for  the  Wilmington 
plant,  and  $2,500,000  for  the  various  concrete  plants  that  we  propose 
to  put  up,  if  we  do  not  get  the  $50,000,000  asked  for  concrete  ships. 
We  want  to  put  up  something  like  15  marine  railways  to  take  care 
of  repairs  of  small  vessels,  or  wooden  ships,  and  that  will  represent 
$1,500,000.  We  will  have  to  put  in  fire  protection  and  military 
guards,  or  guardhouses,  and  provide  for  plant  protection  generally, 
for  storage  warehouses  for  taking  care  of  the  large  mass  of  ma- 
terial ordered  for  wooden  ships,  and  those  items  will  amount  to 
$19,000,000.  The  $87,000,000  is  made  up  as  follows : Small  tools, 
fire  protection,  and  dred2:ing,  $5,000,000;  storage  warehouses, 
$10,000,000 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Where  are  they  to  be? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  various  centers  and  dift'erent  plants.  In  nearly  all 
the  wooden  ship  construction  we  contract  for  the  hulls  only,  and  we 
contract  separately  for  all  the  machinery.  We  have  got  to  store  that 
machinery  somewhere  and  distribute  it.  The  machinery  is  in  man}^ 
cases  so  valuable  that  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  it  might  be 
stolen  if  we  shipped  it  to  the  plants  in  advance.  Very  few  of  the 
Avooden  shipyards  are  equipped  to  install  their  oAvn  machinery,  and 
Ave  liaAn  hacl  to  build  installation  plants  for  them.  These  storage 
Avarehouses  are  at  central  industrial  plants  and  at  the  installation 
plants  for  wooden  hulls.  The  next  item  is  $1,500,000  for  marine 
railAvays,  and  the  plant  protection  item  is  $1,800,000.  That  makes  a 
total  for  the  purposes  I haA^e  mentioned  of  $19,000,000. 

For  dry  docks  the  estimate  is  $25,000,000.  The  fabricating  yards 
run  as  follows:  Hog  Island,  $50,000,000;  submarine  boat,  $12,000,- 
000;  merchants,  including  houses,  $11,500,000;  Wilmington  steel, 
$2,000,000;  and  fiAn  concrete  yards,  $2,500,000,  making  a total  of  $78,- 
000,000.  There  has  been  preAuously  appropriated  $35,000,000,  leaAung 
a balance  to  be  appropriated  of  $43,000,000,  and  making  a total  with 
the  $25,000,000  for  dry  docks  and  $19,000,000  for  fire  and  plant  pro- 
tection, marine  raihvays,  etc.,  of  $87,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  AAvhile  ago  you  were  giAung  the  figures  of  $55,- 
000,000,  $14,000,000,  and  $9,000,000  for  Hog  Isfand,  submarine  boat, 
and  Bristol,  respectiAnly.  Now,  you  were  giving  Avhat  you  think 
they  are  going  to  cost,  rather  than  Avhat  this  estimate  indicates? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  at  Britsol  Ave  haAn  sj>ent  almost 
$3,000,000  on  housing,  and  that  Avould  come  out  of  our  housing  appro- 
priation. Bristol,  f think,  Avill  run  about  $9,000,000  net  for  the 
plant.  That  amount  Avould  be  short  if  Admiral  BoAvles  is  right  in 
his  estimate  of  $55,000,000  for  Hog  Island.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  catch  up  a plant  like  that  and  estimate  its  cost  of  completion. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  housing  now  as  being  a matter  to  be 
dealt  with  under  the  item  for  that  purpose,  you  think  you  Avill  need 
$55,000,000  for  Hog  Island.  $14,000,000  for  submarine  boat,  and 
$9,000,000  for  Bristol  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  About  that ; yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmax.  Making  a total  of  $78,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  as  against  $30,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  have  had  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  $35,000,000.  We  have  always  had  $35,000,000  for  those 
three  plants.  We  have  always  kept  that  as  covering  those  three 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  kept  the  $5,000,000  for  the  Fleet 
Corporation’s  operations,  as  Admiral  Capps  stated? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  out  of  that  fund;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  of  the  $78,000,000,  subtracting  the  $35,- 
000,000,  would  leave  $43,000,000  to  be  appropriated? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  $19,000,000  for  general  plants  other 
than  those  three  plants  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  sort  of  protection  that  would  be  for 
our  own  good,  and  that  we  do  not  put  upon  the  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors. That  includes  fire  protection  and  quarters  for  the 
Army,  who  guard  the  plants.  We  have  military  guards  for  the 
jilants. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  take  that  out  of  housing? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  take  it  out  of  housing. 

The  Chair3Ian.  That  would  leave  you,  then,  $25,000,000  for  dry 
clocks  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sif. 

The  Chairman.  Making  your  total  of  $87,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A little  in  excess  of  $87,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  leaving  nothing  for  Wilmington  Steel  & 
Concrete  and  the  four  other  concrete  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  estimate  at  $4,500,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  your  estimate  now  is 
short  $4,500,000? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  According  to  the  most  recent  figures  submitted ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  increased  expenditure  at  Hog 
Island,  Submarine  Boat,  and  Bristol  is  a thing  incurred,  and  there- 
fore a deficiency? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Practically  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  pay  that  bill? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  imply  that  those  plants  are  practically 
complete  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Submarine  Boat  and  Bristol  are  somewhere  between  90 
and  92  per  cent  complete  and  Hog  Island  is  75  per  cent  complete. 
The  commitments  are  there  for  the  complete  plant.  Practically  all 
that  is  missing  is  the  labor  to  finish  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  touching  the  Wilmington 
plant  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  beginning  there.  That  contract  was  recently 
made,  and  was  submitted  by  me  in  form  to  the  Senate  committee, 
because  they  objected  to  the  form  of  the  agency  contracts  we  were 
making.  They  did  not  object  really,  but  they  criticized  the  agei^py 
contracts  that  we  made  at  Hog  Island  in  the  latitude  allowed  our 
agents.  I took  it  upon  myself  to  get  up  that  form  of  agency  con- 
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tract  that  we  would  like  to  make  with  Mr.  Starrett  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  are  the  contractors  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Where? 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  Wilmington. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Starrett,  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Co. 
He  has  a very  good  crew  there,  and  I think  they  will  go  through  and 
build  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  never  built  any  ships  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No,  sir.  If  we  depended  on  men  who  had  previously 
built  ships  Ave  would  not  be  anyAvhere  near  getting  one-tenth  of  this 
program.  There  are  very  few  of  those  men  in  the  country.  The 
men  that  \A^e  haA^e  found  have  handled  propositions  of  a similar  kind 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  putting  up  structures  of  various  kinds. 
The  construction  of  a cargo  vessel  is  largely  a structural  question, 
fitting  plates  to  shapes  and  making  Avater-tight  joints.  It  is  not  a 
very  difficult  task.  They  do  get  naval  constructors  and  they  have 
two  men  associated  with  them  who  have  had  shipbuilding  experience. 
There  are  very  feAA^  Avho  have.  Our  task  has  been  to  find  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  form  of  this  contract  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  The  general  conditions  of  the  contract  were  submitted 
by  me  to  the  Senate  committee.  I submitted  it  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that  their  experience  in  inA^estigating  the  con- 
tracts at  Hog  Island  would  enable  them  to  offer  some  helpful  sug- 
gestion in  the  drawing  of  a contract  for  the  Wilmington  yard. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  did  not  approve  the  Hog  Island  yard? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Of  course,  they  had  no  opportunit}^  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  after  investigation  they  did  not  approve  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  think  they  had  much  criticism  to  offer  as  to 
the  form  of  contract,  because  that  contract  itself  is  not  in  very  bad 
form. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  this  true,  that  there  Avere  many  excessive 
salaries  paid? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  that  is  not  good  business  or  commendable? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  In  undertaking  the  Hog  Island  contract  they  had  to  get 
together  a very  capable  organization  in  a very  short  time,  and  they 
had  to  take  men  from  other  positions  Avhere  they  were  assured  of  a 
reasonable  permanency  and  they  had  to  pay  them  a considerable 
percentage  above  Avhat  they  were  getting  in  order  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  made  no  difference  whatever  to  the  contractor 
as  it  added  to  his  percentage  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  they  got  a definite  fee.  They  did  not  gain  any- 
thing at  all  by  the  increased  cost.  They  got  a fee  of  $75,000  per  ship 
which  could  haA-e  been  reduced  by  penalties  to  a minimum  of  $41,000. 
They  did  not  at  all  profit  by  any  increase  in  cost.  They  did  not 
get  any  fee  at  all  for  the  construction  of  the  yard,  and  so  by  Avhatever 
the  yard  cost  exceeded  the  estimated  cost  and  the  additional  time 
taken  they  lost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  pretty  generally  claimed,  on  what  basis  I 
do  not  know,  that  the  labor  Avas  not  kept  properly  employed;  that 
great  numbers  of  men,  through  mismanagement,  were  only  kept  em- 
ployed part  of  the  time.  Did  that  develop  in  the  investigation? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  That  was  the  report  that  I m3^self  submitted.  I was  the 
first  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  go  and  examine  it  shortl}^  after  I 
came  with  the  corporation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  was  true  at  the  time;  T^es,  sir.  The  organization  was 
very  improperh^  officered.  The^^  did  not  have  enough  competent 
foremen  and  superintendents  to  keep  the  men  properly  and  ade- 
quately emplo^^ed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  3"ou  report  at  that  time  what  percentage  of 
efficienci^  thei"  were  securing  from  their  men? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo ; that  would  be  a yery  difficult  thing.  Some  estimates 
were  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  they  were  getting  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  work  out  of  the  men  that  the  men  were 
able  to  giye? 

Mr.  Ptez.  I was  there  four  da^^s  during  exceedingh"  inclement 
weather,  but  I had  had  some  experience  in  construction  work,  and  it 
did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  men  were  working  to  anything  like 
the  reasonable  efficienci^  expected  under  the  conditions.  I should  sai" 
that  the^^  were  not  about  half  efficient. 

i\Ir.  Mondell.  IVas  not  that  due  yer^^  large  A to  lack  of  efficiency"  in 
the  organization? 

^[r.  PiEz.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  was  hastily" 
brought  together.  They  increased  their  force  within  60  or  90  day"s 
from  a few  hundred  to  20,000.  The  force  there  now  is  working  with 
considerably^  greater  efficiency^  than  at  that  time,  and  it  is  improying 
constantly".  As  the  result  of  my"  going  there  and  the  report  I made, 
we  placed  Admiral  Bowles  in  charge  of  the  fabricating  plant 
directly". 

^Ir.  Mondell.  It  was  claimed  that  the  costs  were  tremendously" 
increased  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  cars  needed  elsewhere  were 
kept  out  of  use  because  the  cars  were  not  unloaded  as  brought  there, 
and  that  the  Goyernment  paid  a large  amount  of  demurrage  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir;  that  was  the  condition.  Four  thousand  and 
some  hundred  cars  reached  Hog  Island  while  I was  there.  There 
were  something  like  1,700  cars  or  1.800  cars  in  the  Philadelphia  dis- 
trict awaiting  deliyery-  to  them,  and  they-  were  unloading  at  that 
time  somewhere  between  55  and  80  cars  per  clayL 

Mr.  Mondell.  Had  an  unnecessary  amount  of  material  of  a cer- 
tain kind  been  ordered? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  had  been  improperly  planned  and  shipments  were 
ordered  in  adyance  of  the  real  needs.  Of  course,  this  may^  be  said 
in  extenuation,  that  not  a pile  was  driyen  there  for  seyeral  months 
until  a hole  had  been  blasted  so  the  pile  could  enter  through  the  icy" 
crust.  They"  had  a frost  there  of  almost  4 feet.  They  absolutely- 
had  to  blow  out  the  holes  so  that  the  piles  could  be  driyen  through  the 
frozen  ground.  That  adds  considerably-  to  the  expense  and  retards 
progress. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  y'ou  can  haye  efficiency^  in  blasting  out  the  holes  ? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Yes;  but  efficiency^  is  a growth.  A new  organization 
does  not  always  start  with  it.  It  is  only^  fair  to  say^  that  y-ou  can  not 
start  the  first  day  of  your  operations 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing) . This  sort  of  thing,  inefficiency-  in  eyery- 
line,  went  on  for  months  at  Hog  Island. 
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Mr.  PiEz.  It  went  on  longer  than  it  should  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pay  rolls  were  padded? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  A very  complete  investigation  is  being  made  by  the- 
Department  of  Justice  as  a result  of  the  letter  that  the  President 
Avrote  to  the  Attorney  General.  I think  that  investigation  has  been 
going  on  for  some  three  months.  So  far  as  I know  they  haA^e  not 
found  a single  criminal  act  except  some  petty  misdemeanors  among 
some  employees.  I mean  in  the  management  itself  there  has  not  been 
any  criminal  act  proved. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  it  Avould  not  follow  that  the  management 
Avas  responsible  if  a man  got  on  the  pay  roll  several  times,  or  if  men 
AAdio  Avere  on  the  pay  roll  performed  no  service.  That  might  haA^e 
been  due  entirely  to  laxity,  to  failure  to  properly  organize,  or  to  the 
fact  that  there  Avas  improper  supeiwision,  but  that  Avas  the  condition 
was  it  not  to  a certain  extent  ? 

Mr.  Piez.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  men  who  Avere  drawing  several  salaries  in  some 
instances,  men  Avho  were  not  performing  any  service  AA^ere  draAving 
salaries  ? 

Mr.  Piez.  There  AA^ere  not  many  cases  of  that  kind.  That  Avill 
happen  in  almost  any  large  neAV  construction  camp  until  you  get 
a fence  around  your  property  to  prevent  men  from  reporting  for 
work  and  then  disappearing.  It  is  very  hard. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  not  the  Fleet  Corporation  at  all  times  have  its 
inspectors  on  the  job? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir;  several. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  those  inspectors  report  these  very  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  there;  and  if  so,  Avhy  Avere  they  not  cured;  and  if 
they  did  not  report  them,  Avhat  has  happened  to  the  inspectors? 

Mr.  Piez.  I came  with  the  Fleet  Corporation  in  December.  I have 
forgptten  the  exact  date  of  the  trip  to  Hog  Island.  That  Avas  made 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  reported  by  our  inspectors. 
I think  I went  there  late  in  December.  We  took  up  the  matter  with 
our  agents  at  that  time,  and  finally  we  organized  our  supervisory 
staff,  putting  Admiral  Bowles,  who  up  to  that  time  had  taken  charge 
of  the  construction  work,  in  charge  of  the  operations  at  Hog  Island 
and  with  supervision  over  the  other  two  agency  yards  in  addition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  AYhat  Avas  the  trouble;  did  not  your  inspectors  in- 
spect ? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes;  but  there  were  many  conditions  there  that  could 
not  be  changed.  We  had  to  make  progress.  You  can  not  get  men 
to  work  satisfactorily  through  zero  weather  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  seen  men  Avork  under  conditions  of  20  de- 
grees below  zero  and  do  very  good  work,  excellent  work,  under  proper 
management.  I do  not  know  of  any  reason  Avhy  men  should  not  do 
satisfactory  work  if  they  are  provided  with  necessary  clothing. 

Mr.  Piez.  Stone  & Webster  put  in  that  yard,  and  they  have  a repu- 
tation certainly  for  efficient  work.  They  have  had  broad  experience 
in  that  sort  of  construction  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  this  true,  too,  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to 
zero  weather  would  be  able  to  do  better  work  than  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it,  and  in  forming  this  organization  at  Hog  Island 
and  every  other  place  the  men  in  charge  of  the  work  have  drawn  upon 
labor  from  all  over  the  country,  and  some  men  from  the  South  who 
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had  never  experienced  such  weather  in  their  lives  and  were  not  able 
to  work? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  true.  The  Hog  Island  yard  was  put  at  a place 
where  there  was  a considerable  labor  congestion,  and  labor  had  to  be 
drawn  from  many  different  quarters,  and  the  labor  drawn  there  was 
not  of  the  highest  order,  either. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  put  in  that  yard? 

Mr.  Pisz.  Stone  & Webster.  Hog  Island  is  very  isolated.  It  took 
an  hour  and  a half  to  get  down  there  from  Philadelphia.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  job  was  put  up  were  hardly  favorable  enough 
to  expect  a low  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  criticism  has  been  made  at  various  times.  You 
have  mentioned  Stone  & lYebster.  Some  of  the  best  construction 
companies  in  the  country  have  fallen  doAvn  badly  on  Government 
construction  because  they  have  been  given  a great  deal  to  do — much 
more  work  than  they  could  properly  supervise.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  because  a man  could  do  one  or  two  or  three  jobs  well,  therefore 
he  could  do  all  the  jobs  well,  and  the  Government  had  loaded  work 
on  a few  men  instead  of  spreading  it  over  the  organizations  of  the 
country.  Is  not  that  apparently  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  probably  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  people  you  mention  are  good  contractors,  but 
they  could  not  do  all  the  construction  work  of  the  country  and  they 
could  not  divide  their  organization  up  so  as  to  do  it  without  having 
a breakdown  somewhere  in  some  new  organization. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  To  spend  wisely  and  efficiently  $50,000,000  in  8 or  10 
months  is  quite  a job  in  construction  work,  particularly  when  you 
have  to  develop  }mur  plans  in  the  meantime.  That  is  what  those 
gentlemen  undertook  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  Wilmington  I notice  that  you  have  a concrete- 
ship  yard,  $500,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  A separate  yard  for  concrete. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A separate  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  that  represent  the  total  cost  of  a yard  necessary 
to  construct  concrete  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  four  ways.  We  have  absolutely  no  shops  with 
concrete  ships;  simply  ways. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  constructed  any  concrete  yards  at  all? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo:  but  several  private  contractors  are  building  con- 
crete ships. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  how  you  arrive  at  the  estimate  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Based  on  their  experience? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $500,000  for  the  Wilmington  con- 
crete-ship yard  ? « 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a vard  simplv  for  the  building  of  the 
hull? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all:  and  the  installation  of  the  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  that  also? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  C 
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The  Chairman.  It  corresponds  to  any  other  fabricating  y^n’d,  so 
far  as  what  you  can  do? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  in  all  the  fabricating  yards  a certain  portion  of 
the  vessel  has  got  to  be  fabricated,  and  fabricating  shops,  although 
of  smaller  size,  are  attached  to  each  one  of  the  fabricating  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  all  they  do,  after  all,  is  to  builcl  the  hull 
and  put  the  machinery  in,  and  that  is  what  this  concrete  yard  does. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  sense  it  does  the  same  thing  they  do  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  in  that  sense;  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  judge  the 
relative  investment 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  just  what  I am  coming  to. 
It  therefore  is  -a  very  much  cheaper  yard  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Than  either  a wooden  or  steel  yard? 

Air.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chair AiAN.  And  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  create  a 
number  of  these  yards  rapidly  if  you  were  satisfied  with  the  charac- 
ter of  ships  you  get  from  them? 

Air.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chair AiAN.  A^ou  have  an  item  of  $2,000,000  for  four  other 
concrete  yards.  Where  are  they  to  be? 

Air.  PiEz.  We  are  locating  one  at  San  Francisco,  but  we  have  not 
located  the  other  three. 

The  Chairman.  Then  that  is  simply  an  estimate? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A es. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  predicated  upon  turning  out  $50,000,000 
worth  of  concrete  ships? 

Air.  PiEz.  AYs. 

The  Chairman.  And  represents  a capacity  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Air.  PiEz.  A"es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ways  would  you  have  with  these  five 
concrete  yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Twenty  ways;  four  ways  to  the  yard. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  frequently  would  those  ways  be  used 
during  a fiscal  year  ? 

Air.  PiEz.  We  are  assuming  a turnover  of  five  ships  per  way  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  100  concrete  ships? 

Air.  PiEz.  AYs:  some  of  3,500,  some  of  5,000,  and  some  of  7,500  tons 
capacity.  MY  wound  not  limit  ourselves  to  the  $50,000,000,  b/t  Ave 
Avould  spend  a part  of  our  other  appropriations  for  concrete  ships  if 
that  Avould  enable  us  to  get  more  ships  before  the  end  of  next  year ; 
we  Avould  rather  spend  them  on  concrete  ships  and  get  them  quickly 
if  that  Avere  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I was  asking  Avhether  this  yard  program  looked 
to  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  AYs;  it  does. 

The  Chairaian.  These  other  estimates,  Avhich  are  A^ery  large, 
except  as  compared  Avith  the  huge  estimate  that  we  are  to  consider 
in  connection  Avith  your  Avork,  embrace,  first,  small  tools,  fire  pro- 
tection, dredging,  $5,000,000.  AYas  that  estimate  arriA^ed  at  by  any 
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siiiiiniary  of  tlie  needs  of  the  various  yards  or  was  it  simply  a lougli 
and  ready  estimate  of  so  much  per  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I have  here  a statement,  but  it  does  not  show  the  details. 

The  CHAIR3IAX.  I do  not  know  that  I care  for  the  details  now, 
because  I would  not  be  able  to  check  them  up ; but  I wanted  to  have 
the  assurance — and  I think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  the 
assurance — that  an  estimate  of  this  sort  is  predicated  upon  some  de- 
tailed study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  was  prepared  by  our  division  of  shipyard  plant  con- 
struction and  submitted  as  the  basis  for  our  estimates.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Pousseau.  and  I think  it  is  as 
nearly  conservative  and  complete  as  it  can  be  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  Chair3Iax.  And  is  prepared  with  a knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular yards? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  Of  course,  it  is  not  prepared  on  detailed  plans 
for  each  yard. 

STORAGE  OF  FITTINGS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  storage  of  fittings,  etc., 
$10,000,000.  Is  that  largely  a housing  proposition  ? _ 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo.  The  general  purchasing  officer  advises  that  it  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  construct  storehouses 
for  the  use  of  the  purchasing  division.  A demand  for  storage  facili- 
ties will,  however,  probably  develop  as  the  articles  are  turned  over 
by  the  purchasing  division  for  use  on  board  ships.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  correlate  the  manufacture  of  articles  and  the  construction  of 
hulls  so  that  the  articles  will  go  from  the  freight  car  direct  to  the 
hull.  IVhile  existing  facilities  may  be  utilized  in  such  a contingency, 
it  is  probable,  as  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Xavy  and  the  Army, 
that  special  storehouses  will  be  required.  It  is,  therefore,  estimated 
that  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  should  be  requested. 

MARINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  marine  railways.  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  already  contracted  for  $785,000  worth  of  marine 
railways;  we  have  under  consideration  now  $368,500  worth  more, 
and  we  are  considering  the  construction  of  $312,000  worth  more  at 
the  navy  yards  of  the  country.  We  are  building  up  a huge  merchant 
marine  with  very  few  repair  facilities.  The  marine  railway  is  used 
as  a substitute  for  dry  docks  and  can  be  used  very  successfully  on  all 
the  smaller  vessels,  vessels  weighing  complete  under  2.500  tons.  We 
must  have  the  marine  railways  as  a necessary  part  of  the  construc- 
tion of  wooden  hulls,  because  thet^  have  got  to  be  hauled  out  of  the 
water  before  going  on  their  trial  trip,  and  the  calking  must  be 
looked  over  before  being  sent  out  on  the  trial  trip,  so  that  the  marine 
railways  are  a necessary  part  of  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels. 
They  were  asked  for  before  on  that  $82,000,000  project,  and  it  is 
really  a part  of  the  construction  program. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  a part  of  the  expense  of  the  wooden 
ship3^ards  to  be  borne  b}"  the  owners  of  those  }"ards  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Oh,  no;  the  Avooden-shipyard  owners  are  simply  fur- 
nishing the  hulls  and  not  the  completed  ships,  and  these  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  as  repair  facilities  after  the  Avar. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  supplied  in  j'^ards  oAvned  by  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No.  Our  contract  for  these  marine  railways  provides 
for  the  repayment  of  the  total  amount  in  10  years.  We  are  simply 
providing  the  money  and  taking  a mortgage  on  the  property,  and 
this  money  will  come  back  to  us.  The  contracts  we  have  made,  I 
think,  are  very  advantageous  contracts  to  the  Government,  providing 
no  amortization,  so  that  these  are  in  the  nature  of  advances  and 
loans  to  people  Avho  Avould  not  otherwise  spend  the  money  to  in- 
crease these  facilities. 

PLANT  PROTECTION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  plant  protection,  $1,800,000.  What 
does  that  consist  of? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  That  consists  of  items  of  $1,500,000  for  barracks  for 
troops  and  an  item  of  $300,000  for  fences  and  lighting  for  guarding 
purposes.  When  troops  are  assigned  for  protection  of  shipyards,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  provide  the 
necessary  housing  for  them.  In  many  cases  additional  fencing  and 
lighting  is  required  in  order  that  the  shipyard  plants,  as  well  as 
other  establishments  having  contracts  with  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  may  be  properly  guarded,  having  in  view  existing  war 
conditions.  This  fencing  and  lighting  is  in  excess  of  what  is  re- 
quired in  normal  times,  and  the  cost  is  in  many  cases,  therefore,  de- 
frayed by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion has  also  undertaken  to  carry  all  of  the  insurance  on  the  ships, 
and  this  expenditure  is  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  protection 
facilities  of  the  plants. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  carry  that  insurance  do  you  get  any 
resultant  benefit  in  lowered  prices  of  ship  construction  or  does  it  just 
mean  that  you  take  that  much  load  off  of  the  shipbuilder  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  means  part  of  each.  Where  the  shipbuilder  is  agree- 
able to  installing  fire-protection  equipment,  it  means  that  he  profits 
to  the  extent  of  a reduction  in  rates ; if  the  builder  is  not  agreeable  to 
installing  fire-protection  equipment,  we  undertake  the  installation  at 
the  yard,  retaining  title  to  the  equipment,  and  so  benefit  directly  by 
charging  the  company  at  the  higher  rate.  In  either  case  the  contract 
price  of  ships  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  premiums.  Under 
any  circumstances  we  could  not,  under  present  conditions,  have  a 
constant  menace  of  fire  destruction  in  the  yards  on  which  Ave  are 
so  much  dependent  as  we  are  on  the  yards  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the 
old-line  yards  were  not  adequately  equipped,  and  many  declined  to 
put  in  the  kind  of  fire  protection  that  should  be  put  it,  because  their 
operations  had  been  so  expanded  that  their  OAvn  means  had  been 
largely  tied  up. 

DRY  DOCKS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is,  dry  docks,  $25,000,000.  Where  are 
they  to  be  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  the  case  of  the  dry  docks  Ave  ^e  making  very  much 
the  same  deal  as  we  are  in  the  matter  of  marine  railways,  although 
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there,  in  some  of  the  earlier  contracts,  we  have  had  to  agree  to  absorb 
some  of  the  high  cost  of  the  job.  But  here  is  the  complete  statement 
as  submitted  by  Admiral  Rousseau  concerning  marine  railways,  pros- 
pective marine  railways,  floating  dry  docks  alread}^  contracted  for, 
prospective  dry-dock  contracts,  and  then  those  that  we  are  going  to 
put  in  existing  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  this  memorandum  in  the  record. 


ESTIMATE  OF  APPKOPEIATION  KEQUIEED  FOE  DEY  DOCKS  AND  MARINE  RAILWAYS  FOE 

NEW  FISCAL  YEAR. 


Memoraudiim  to  Mr.  Piez  : 


May  4,  1918. 


Referring  to  conversation  with  Mr.  Mathesius  on  the  above  subject,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  the  exact  number  of  dry  docks  and  marine  railways,  since 
the  special  committee  appointed  for  the  determination  of  docking  facilities  and 
repair  plants  has  not  held  a meeting.  In  the  absence  of  data,  which  can  only 
be  furnished  by  that  committee,  dry  docks  have  been  estimated  for  in  harbors 
heretofore  selected  by  the  joint  meeting  between  the  representatives  of  the  Op- 
' erating  and  Constructing  Divisions.  The  figures,  then,  are  as  follows : 


Marine  railways  for  which  contracts  have  been  let  or  for  which  agreement  has 


been  reached : 

Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Portland,  Me $100,  000 

Crandall  Shipbuilding  Co,  Fall  River,  Mass 100,  000 

Newcomb  Life  Boat  Co.,  Hampton,  Va 100,  000 

R.  S.  Salas  (National  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock 

Co. ) , Savannah,  Ga 100,  000 

Terry  & Brittain,  Jacksonville,  Fla 75,  000 

Tampa  Dock  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla 1(X),  000 

Henderson  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala 100,  (K30 

Barnes  & Tibbitts,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  4,000- 

ton  railway  35,  000 

Barnes  & Tibbitts,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  2,500- 

ton  railway  75,  000 

$785, 000 

Prospective  marine  railways  not  yet  placed,  say.  3 at  $100,000 300,  000 

Services  of  Crandall  Engineering  Co.  for  12  railways 68,  500 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  consolidation  of  dry  docks, 
marine  railways,  and  repair  facilities.  Hunters  Point,  San 
Francisco,  Cal £. 1,  500,  000 


1 concrete  dry  dock,  750  feet  long. 

1 concrete  dry  dock,  1,014  feet  long,  95  per- 
cent complete. 

1 floating  dry  dock,  2,500  tons. 

2 marine  railways. 

1 floating  dry  dock,  3,000  tons. 

1 floating  dry  dock,  8,000  tons. 

Floating  dry  docks  already  contracted  for : 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md., 

20,000-ton  dock  $1,250,000 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Mobile, 

Ala.,  10,000-ton  dry  dock 560,  000 

Terry  & Brittain,  Savannah,  Ga..  8,000-ton  dry 
dock  577,  000 


Terry  & Brittain,  .Jacksonville,  Fla.,  6,000-ton 


dry  dock  635,  000 

Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  8, 000-ton  dry  dock 350,  000 

Galveston  Dry  Dock  & Construction  Co.,  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  10,000-ton  dry  dock 675,  000 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La., 

8,000-ton  dry  dock 550,  000 


4,  597,  000 
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I'rospective  dry-dock  contracts : 

Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

2 dry  docks,  8,000  tons  each $1,112,905 

W'eeliawken  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Weehawken,  N.  J., 

7 dry  docks 5,  740,  000 

1,  18,000  tons. 

2,  10,000  tons. 

2,  8,000  tons. 

1,  6,000  tons. 

1,  5,000  tons. 

Los  Angeles  Shiphnilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Los 


Angeles,  Cal.,  1 dry  dock,  10,000  tons 692,  229 

Moore  Shipbuilding  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1 

dry  dock,  10,000  tons 535.  500 

Portland,  Me.,  1 dry  dock,  10,000  tons 600,  000 

Boston,  Mass.,  1 dry  dock,  10,000  tons 600,  000 

New  lAUidon,  Conn.,  1 dry  dock.  8,000  tons 480,  000 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  in  addition  to  those  above  noted, 

1 dry  dock,  12,000  tons 720,  000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2 dry  docks,  10,000  tons 1,  200,  000 

Chester,  Pa.,  1 dry  dock,  12,000  tons 720,  000 

Baltimore,  Md.,  in  addition  to  one  noted  above, 

1 dry  dock,  10,000  tons 600,  000 

Norfolk,  Va.,  2 dry  docks 1,  500,  000 

Seattle,  Wash.,  1 dry  dock,  6,000  tons 360.  000 

$14,  860,  634 


In  addition  to^  the  al)ove  negotiations  are  being  had  with  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  construction  of  dry  docks  and  marine 
railways  at  navy  yards  and  naval  stations,  for  the  use  of  the  Fleet 
Corpoi'ation,  and  with  Fleet  Corporation  funds  as  follows : 


Dry  dock's : 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity $200,  000 

New  London,  Conn.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity 200,  000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity 200,  000 

Norfolk,  Va.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity ! 200,  000 

Twin  Graving  docks,  Norfolk,  Va 1,  500,  000 

Key  West,  Fla.,  1,  2,500- ton  capacity 200,  000 

New  Orleans,  La.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity: 200,  000 

Puget  Sound,  Wash,,  1,  2.500-ton  capacity 150,  000 

2,  850,  000 

Marine  railways,  navy  yards,  stations : 

Squantom,  Mass.,  2,  2,500-ton  capacity 200,  000 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  1,  2,500-ton  capacity 100,  000 

300, 000 

Engineer  services  for  marine  railways 12,  000 


Grand  total ; 25,  273, 134 


The  above  estimates  are  believed  to  he  conservative,  both  as  to  number  of 
dry  docks  and  marine  railways  required,  and  as  to  price  fixed.  It  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  place  the  dry  docks  and  marine  railways 
only  where  adequate  ship  repair  plants  are  available,  or  where  such  will' be 
provided.  The  question  of  separate  repair  plants,  as  stated  above,  has  not 
ibeen,  so  far,  considered  or  estimated.  Should  additional  dry  docks  be  esti- 
mated in  addition  to  the  above  they  may  be  figured  at  $60  per  ton  of  lifting 
capacity.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  estimate  is  necessary  before  the  special 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  various  ports 
in  respect  to  number  of  dry  docks  and  repair  plants. 

H.  H.  Rousseau, 

Manager,  Division  of  Shipyard  Plants. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Hurley  has  just  appointed  a terminals  committee  to 
investigate  the  need  of  dry  docks  at  each  of  these  points,  but  I think 
our  need  for  dry  docks  will  certainly  be  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  $25,000,000  worth  we  have  provided  for  in  that  document.  Our 
ships  will  be  useless  to  us  if  they  can  not  be  repaired  promptly. 
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FLOATING  DRY  DOCK  CONTRACTED  FOR  WITH  BETHLEHEH  STEEL  CORPORATION, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  first  in  the  list  of  floating  dry  docks 
already  contracted  for  is  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a 20,000-ton  dock,  at  $1,250,000.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  dock  tvas  begun  more  than  a year  ago,  and  work 
on  it  stopped  because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  cost  involved,  and 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  did  not  feel  it  could  sf>are 
out  of  its  working  capital  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  it. 
When  we  learned  of  the  fact  that  work  on  it  had  been  stopped  and 
that  the  corporation  did  not  mean  to  complete  the  dock  we  entered 
into  negotiations  with  them  to  loan  them  the  money  necessary  to 
complete  it,  taking  their  notes.  I do  not  know  all  of  the  terms, 
because  this  was  executed  three  months  ago,  and  I have  forgotten  the 
exact  details  of  the  contract,  but  I think  we  have  a mortgage  on  the 
dock  and  very  excellent  collateral. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  is  a loan 

Mr.  PiEZ  (interposing).  To  complete  a dock  that  Avill  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2,500,000. 

The  Chairman".  Will  you  recover  this  money? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

ALABAMA  DRYDOCK  AND  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  MOBILE,!  ALA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  one  is  the  Alabama  Dry  dock  and  Ship- 
building Co.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  a 10,000-ton  dry  dock  at  $560,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  that  and  the 
character  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  was  the  first  contract  entered  into  and  provided 
in  effect  that  we  loan  them  that  sum  of  money  to  put  in  a dry  dock 
in  connection  with  the  repair  plant  which  they  have,  we  taking  a 
mortgage  on  the  dock  and  on  the  repair  plant  as  collateral  and  we 
agreeing  to  absorb  the  excess  war  cost,  which,  I think,  in  this  case 
was  appraised  to  be  30  or  33^  per  cent,  so  that  we  will  recover  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount. 

TERRA"  & BRITTAIN,  SAVANNAH,  GA.,  AND  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  one  is  Teny  & Brittain,  Savannah,  Ga., 
an  8,000-ton  dry  dock,  to  cost  $577,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  terms  of  that  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Ala- 
bama dry  dock,  except  that  the  depreciation  allowed  for  excess  war 
cost  is,  I think,  as  I remember  it,  somewhat  less. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  Terry  & Brittain,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
a 6,000-ton  dry  dock,  to  cost  $635,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Practically  all  of  these  contracts  are  of  the  same  general 
character. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  that  dry  dock  cost  more  than  an 
8j000-ton  dry  dock  at  Savannah,  Ga.  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  One  may  be  steel  and  the  other  wood.  They  have  a busy 
little  teredo  down  at  Jacksonville. 

The  CiiAiRZMAN.  I Avish  yon  Avould  furnish  for  the  record  a state- 
ment sufficiently  detailed  touching  these  dry  docks  to  explain  that 
apparent  difference  in  cost  and  tell  us  any  of  the  other  chief  facts 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  contract:  The 
loan  in  the  case  of  the  SaAUinnah  dock  and  repair  plant  is  not  to 
exceed  $577,000;  that  for  the  Jacksonville  dry  dock  and  repair  plant 
not  to  exceed  $635,000,  and  any  saving  in  cost  on  one  may  be  applied 
to  the  other,  both  docks  being  Avritten  into  one  contract  so  that  the 
diAUsion  of  money  is  not  especially  material.  The  estimated  costs 
of  the  repair  plant  and  dry  dock  in  each  case  is  as  follows : 


SaA’annah : 

Dry  dock  of  8,000  tons  lifting  capacity $480,  000 

Piers  and  dredging 75,  000 

Repair  plant  at  appiwed  site 100,  000 

$655.  000 

.Jacksonville : 

Dry  dock  of  6,000  tons  lifting  capacity 390,  000 

For  protection  against  teredo 20,  000 

Piers  and  dredging 75,  000 

Repair  plant  at  approA’ed  site 150,  000 

635,  000 


1,  290,  000 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Jacksonville  repair  plant  is  estimated  to 
cost  $50,000  more  than  the  Savannah  plant,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Terry  & Brittain  Co.  haA^e  another  plant  at  Savannah. 
Also  an  additional  $20,000  must  be  expended  at  Jacksonville  to  pro- 
tect the  dry  dock  against  the  teredo  or  marine  AAmrm. 

BEAUMONT  SHIPBUILDING  & DEY  DOCK  CO.,  BEAUMONT,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  one  is  the  Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex.,  an  8,000-ton  dry  dock  to  cost  $350,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  some  of  those  cases  Ave  provide  a part  of  the  funds, 
and  the  contractor  a part  of  them;  it  does  not  indicate  the  entire 
cost  in  each  case.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  knoAA^  Avhether  that  is  simply  an  adA^ance 
with  a lien  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  I think  that  is  the  case  in  that  particular  instance; 
but  I will  not  be  certain. 

GALA^ESTON  DEY  DOCK  & CONSTEUCTION  CO.,  GALA'ESTON,  TEX. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Gah'eston  Diy  Dock  & Construc- 
tion Co.,  GalA^eston,  Tex.,  a 10,000-ton  dry  dock  to  cost  $675,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  All  of  those  contracts  are  of  substantially  the  same  gen- 
eral form  and  terms. 

JAHNECKE  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  NEW  OELEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  applies  to  the  next  one,  the  Jahnecke 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Yew  Orleans,  La.,  an  8,000-ton  dry  dock  to  cost 
$550,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  were  these  ports  located  for  the  construction  of 
these  dry  docks? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  were  all  selected  by  the  operating  end  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  an  inspection  made  of  the  various  ports  with  a 
view  to  locating  them  where  they  could  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  Pecognition  was  given,  of  course,  to  the  clearings 
at  the  ports  and  the  shipping  activities  there. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  in  any  sense  tied  to  shipbuilding 
plants  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo;  we  did  not  like  to  tie  them  to  shipbuilding  plants,  be- 
cause, as  a rule — although  in  one  or  two  instances  we  have  done  that — 
repairs  are  so  urgent  when  they  come  in  that  they  usually  draw  men 
off  of  the  shipways  to  repair  the  vessels,  so  that  we  have  felt  that  in 
most  of  these  yards  Ave  would  sooner  give  the  men  the  money  to 
build  their  dr}^  docks  in  connection  with  the  repair  facilities  that 
already  existed.  Many  of  these  men  haA^e  facilities  for  repairing 
engines  and  making  minor  repairs  inside  the  hulls,  but  do  not  haA^e 
facilities  for  hull-repairing  Avork,  because  they  lack  the  dry  docks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  M^hat  is  the  plan  under  Avhich  they  repay,  must 
they  repay  within  a certain  time? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  I will  give  you  a statement  of  all  the  details, 
but  I do  not  recall  all  of  the  instances  just  at  this  time. 

BOARD  APPOINTED  TO  EXAMINE  DRY-DOCK  CONTRACTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a number  of  prospective  dry-dock  con- 
tracts ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  yet  been  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand,  there  has  recently  been  a board 
appointed  to  reexamine  this  list? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  pass  upon  it  before  it  is  finally  settled  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitutes  that  board? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Carry  is  chairman,  but  I do  not  knoAv  the  other 
gentlemen.  The  board  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Hurley,  and  I have 
not  concerned  myself  with  it,  because  1 am  simply  in  charge  of 
construction  and  manufacture  and  will  build  to  order. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  the  names,  and  in  supplying  the 
names  indicate  the  qualifications,  of  the  people  on  this  board  for 
their  particular  Avork? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  I will  do  so. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  appointed  a commission  on  port  and 
harbor  improA^ements.  The  port  facilities  of  this  country  have  been  inadequate, 
as  the  past  Avinter  has  shown.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  responsible  for 
most  of  the  railroad  delays  in  the  congested  area  in  NeAv  England  and  the 
East.  Secretary  McAdoo  and  Chairman  Hurley  are  cooperating  toAA^ard  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos  by  endeavoring  to  study  this  problem  from  a port  trans- 
portation standpoint,  and  Avith  this  thought  in  mind  the  Shipping  Board  has 
appointed  the  following  commission: 
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I\Ir.  Edward  F.  (’an\v,  who  has  l^eeii  directoi'  of  o])eratioiis  of  the  Shii>i)iiifr 
Board  since  the  Government  took  over  all  ships  tlyin^  the  American  tlac>’,  will 
be  chairman.  The  selection  of  ?ilr.  Carry  as  chaii-man  will  brinji:  with  it  that 
experience  which  he  possesses  in  connection  with  shipping-  questions,  with 
which  he  has  been  in  close  touch  dnring  the  past  six  months. 

INIr.  Benjamin  K.  Winchell,  director  of  traffic,  Union  Pacific  Baili-oad  Co., 
will  represent  the  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Felton,  who  has  made  a study  of  terminals  for  many  years, 
and  now  director  general  of  military  railways  in  France,  will  represent  the 
War  Department. 

Capt.  A.  C.  Hodgson  will  represent  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  George  S.  Dearborn,  president  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Line, 
will  represent  the  ship  interests  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Kossiter.  vice  president  and  a*eneraJ  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  will  represent  the  shipping*  interests  on 
the  Pacific  coast;  and 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Gay.  director  Department  of  Planning  and  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  proposed  to  continue  to  bnild  the  dry  docks 
under  the  plan  that  has  been  outlined? 

Mr.  PiEz.  If  that  is  the  best  plan  we  can  get;  yes,  sir.  AVe  have 
had  this  question  np  with  the  Xavy 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  As  long  as  you  are  paying  for  the 
dry  dock  you  could  build  it  yourselves  and  own  it. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  But  we  will  not  operate  it. 

COOPERATION  WITH  NAVY  DEPAKTyiENT  IN  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DRY  DOCKS 
AND  MARINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  Chairman.  These  memoranda  show  some  $11,000,000  worth 
of  estimated  dry  docks. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRyiAN.  I find  this  note : 

In  addition  to  the  above,  negotiations  are  being  had  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  the  construction  of  dry  docks  and  marine  railways  at  navy  yards  and 
naval  stations,  for  the  use  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  with  Fleet  Corporation 
funds,  as  follows.  , 

And  then  follows  a list  amounting  to  $2,850,000,  with  $300,000 
for  marine  railways. 

Mr.  PiEz.  MY  have  arranged  ivith  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
he  has  expressed  his  willingness,  rather,  to  cooperate  with  us  toward 
the  construction  of  certain  of  these  dry  docks  in  the  navy  yards. 
The  operation  division  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  objected  very 
seriously,  however,  to  that,  because  they  say  there  are  restrictive 
practices  in  the  navy  yards  as  to  hours  of  work  and  other  condi- 
tions that  militate  against  the  prompt  completion  of  merchant  ship- 
ping when  it  is  placed  in  the  yards  for  repairs.  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that,  but  have  heard  that  statement  made. 

We  felt  that  the  Xavy  would  have  prior  rights  to  use  any  docks 
existing  in  the  harbor,  taking  precedence  over  commercial  needs,  and 
that  if  we  did  spend  this  money  it  would  be  the  property  of  the 
Government  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  proper  Government  super- 
vision. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  know  they  are  asking  and  getting 
very  great  sums  of  money  for  use  for  similar  purposes  at  the  navy 
yards  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir;  but  this  is  the  point : If  we  can  put  these  docks 
at  the  yards,  we  do  not  have  to  build  the  repairing  facilities. 

The  Chair  WAN.  That  is  not  what  I am  speaking  of.  I am  talking 
about  the  purely  financial  end  of  it.  They  are  asking,  apparently, 
for  all  manner  of  moneys  for  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  have  not  got  any  docks  now  that  are  in  excess  of 
their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  they  are  showing  no  modest}^  in 
their  requests  for  more  money. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  misfortune  of  it.  You  do  not  know 
of  the  estimates  that  are  submitted  by  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
Government,  and  they  are  submitted  without  any  comparison  witli 
estimates  submitted  by  other  bureaus  for  similar  purposes. 

Admiral  Rousseau  is  the  manager  of  the  Division  of  Shipyard 
Plants,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  simply  furnish  financial  aid  to  these  contractors, 
and  when  a dock  is  completed,  you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  operation  of  the  dock  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xot  in  the  case  of  the  Xavy. 

Saturday.  May  11,  1918. 

HOUSING. 

The  Chairman.  ^Ir.  Piez.  there  is  an  estimate  for  $50,000,000 
asked  for  housing.  The  expenditure  of  that  amount  was  authorized 
by  an  act  that  was  passed  March  1.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have 
already  been  spending  and  obligating  the  Fleet  Corporation  for  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  connection  with  housing? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  have  you  done? 

]\Ir.  Piez.  We  have  approved  the  expenditure  and  committed  our- 
selves to  $37,560,150  for  housing,  and  $8,125,130  for  transportation, 
making  a total  of  $45,685,580. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up,  first,  your  expenditure  of  some  $37,- 
560,150  for  housing,  will  you  indicate  at  what  places  these  expendi- 
tures are  being  made,  and  in  what  amounts? 

Mr.  Piez.  Philadelphia,  $7,031,000;  Bristol.  Pa.,  $5,650,000;  Xew- 
port  Xews.  Va..  $3,530,500:  Sparrows  Point.  Md..  $3,700,000;  Cam- 
den. X.  J..  $3,825,000:  Chester.  Pa..  $4,050,000:  Wilmington,  Del.. 
$2,500,000;  Portsmouth,  X.  H..  $1,200,000;  Bath,  Me.  $750,000: 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  $350,000;  Vancouver.  Wash..  $350,000:  Port  Jeffer- 
son. Long  Island.  $300.000 ; a total  of  $33,236,500,  plus  10  per  cent  for 
contingencies  ($3,323,550).  and  expenses  of  administration,  etc., 
$1,000,000.  making  a grand  total  of  $37,560,150. 

This  $37,560,150  represents  the  total  figures  for  definite  housing 
which  has  been  approved  and  determined  upon.  There  is  in  addition 
housing  amounting  to  about  $15,000,000.  which  has  been  requested 
and  now  under  consideration,  and  a tabulated  statement  will  be  fur- 
nished shoAving  the  exact  estimated  amount  coA’ering  this,  in  addition 
to  that  which  has  been  approved. 
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The  C/HAirman.  What  organization  was  created  for  dealing  with 
this  problem,  and  what  method,  in  a general  way,  has  been  pursued, 
and  what  policy,  if  any,  adopted  ? * 

Mr.  PiEz.  A separate  division,  known  as  the  transportation  and  hous- 
ing division,  was  created,  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  A.  Merritt  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia.  An  examination  was  made  into  every  one  of  the 
reputed  congested  districts  by  special  representatives,  both  expert  in 
transportation  matters  and  in  housing  matters.  The  requirements  of 
the  plants  in  number  of  men  were  determined ; an  investigation  was 
made  as  to  the  condition  of  transportation  facilities  and  as  to  the 
available  houses  within  the  radius  of  40  or  50  minutes’  ride  from  the 
shipbuilding  plants,  and  as  a result  of  those  investigations  determi- 
nation was  made  that  a certain  number  of  men  in  each  district  should 
be  provided  with  additional  housing  in  order  to  enable  the  shipbuild- 
ing plants  to  work  to  full  capacity.  Thereupon  plans  were  developed 
by  the  architects’  section  covering  the  needs;  bids  are  asked  for  and 
authorizations  requested  from  the  board  of  trustees.  The  list  I have 
given  you  represents  the  trustee  authorizations  and  not  in  every  case 
contracts;  contracts  have  not  been  definitely  closed  in  all  of  those 
cases,  but  action  has  been  approved  in  those  specific  cases  for  the 
ex]ienditure  of  the  amounts  stated. 

I might  say  that  at  the  time  the  housing  bill  Avas  up  in  Congress 
we  submitted  a plan  of  our  intended  methods  of  designing,  construct- 
ing, controlling,  and  operating  these  various  housing  operations,  and 
that  report  appears  in  the  Congressional  Eecord  of  February  26. 
1918.  I haA^e  brought  doAvn  here  a little  digest  of  that  matter,  giving 
the  housing  agreements,  that  I Avill  be  glad  to  read  or  put  into  the 
I’ecord. 

ACTIVITIES  IN  CONNECTION  AVITH  HOUSING. 

The  Chairaian.  First,  has  the  outline  of  expected  activities  in  con- 
nection Avith  housing,  as  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  26,  been  the  actual  plan  that  has  been  followed? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  in  substance.  They  limited  us  to  loans  not  to  exceed 
10  years.  Our  original  plan  Avas  for  15  years.  So  that  all  loans  we 
make  in  these  housing  developments  are  limited  in  length  to  10  years. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose'  you  briefly  state  for  the  record  just 
the  arrangements  that  liaA^e  usually  been  entered  into  touching 
housing. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  shipbuilding  company  forms  a subsidiary  land  com- 
pany and  supplies  it  Avith  the  land  at  its  own  cost.  The  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration lends  the  entire  cost  of  the  improA^ement  by  taking  an  assign- 
ment from  the  shipbuilding  company  of  the  mortgage  Avhich  the  sub- 
sidiary company  gives  to  the  shipbuilding  company.  The  purpose 
of  this  arrangement  is  to  secure  the  guarantee  of  faithful  performance 
from  the  responsible  company. 

The  Fleet  Corporation  controls  every  detail  of  the  operation  from 
the  placing  of  the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  houses  to 
the  fixing  of  rentals  and  sales  prices.  There  is  a conditional  write- 
off of  the  loan  if  the  proposition  is  not  a financial  success.  If  it  Avorks 
itself  out  in  a period  of  10  yeais,  we  get  out  Avhole.  It  is  based  on 
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an  appraisal  made  not  earlier  than  two  years  nor  later  than  five  years 
after  the  war  and  is  limited  to  30  per  cent. 

In  Philadelphia  we  are  building  worlmien’s  hotels  on  land  owned 
by  us  and  at  our  expense;  that  is,  for  single  men.  We  are  likewise 
requisitioning  houses  which  are  nearing  completion  and  building 
others  at  our  own  expense,  and  in  this  particular  case  no  arrangement 
is  being  made  wuth  the  shipbuilders,  because  the  yard  there  affected 
is  our  own  yard,  the  Hog  Island  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan,  then,  leaving  out  Philadelphia,  which 
seems  to  be  distinct,  is  practically  a loan  secured  by  a mortgage,  the 
security  of  the  loan  being  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  housing  has  been  planned,  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  houses, 
and  the  demand  for  them  that  may  develop  after  the  Avar? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Fleet  Corporation  undertook  to  determine  on 
its  oAvn  initiative  and  entirely  on  its  oavii  judgment  the  extent  of  the 
demand  that  Avas  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  oi-der  to  run  the  ship- 
yards and  plants  at  their  full  capacity. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  that  Avas  the  final  decision.  Of  course,  requests 
Avere  made  by  the  shipbuilding  companies  for  facilities  considerably 
in  excess  of  those  that  Ave  alloAved. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  Fleet  Corporation  undertook  to  do  Avas 
to  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  housing  that  was  necessary? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  It  also  undertook  to  determine  Avhere  that  housing 
should  be? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  It  undertook  to  determine  the  character  of  it  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  in  substantially  every  case;  it  did  in  eA^ery 
case;  Ave  had  the  final  voice  in  it. 

The  Chairaian.  Yoav,  generall}"  speaking,  Avhat  did  you  determine 
on — permanent  construction,  semijiermanent  construction,  or  tem- 
porary construction? 

Mr.  PiEz.  All  three,  to  suit  conditions.  AYe  have  put  up  barracks 
in  close  proximity  to  the  shipyards  to  take  care  of  the  common  labor, 
the  unmarried  labor;  Ave  liaA^e  put  up  boarding  houses  of  a little  more 
pretense,  in  close  proximity  to  the  plants,  to  take  care  of  the  unmar- 
ried mechanics,  men  avIio  float.  AYhere  there  Avas  any  promise  of 
value  after  the  Avar,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  larger  communities, 
Ave  put  up  permanent  structures,  or  Avill  put  up  permanent  structures, 
to  take  care  of  the  married  men  avIio  could  not  be  induced  to  come  to 
the  shipyards  if  they  could  not  bring  their  families. 

The  Chairaian.  In  the  case  of  temporary  construction  Iioav  did 
you  expect  to  secure  your  iiiA^estment  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  can  not. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  contracts  contemplated  securing  it  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  TO  per  cent  of  the  inAxstment? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  contracts  we  are  talking  about  pertain  to  the  per- 
manent structures  and  not  to  the  temporaiw  structures;  temporary 
structures  are  to  be  erected  at  rather  few  plants,  the  largest  outlay  for 
temporary  structures  being  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairaian.  AVere  the  temporary  structures  put  up  at  your 
own  expense  and  on  land  you  owned  or  leased  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chaikiman.  And  are  owned  by  the  Pdeet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  operated  by  them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Or  under  their  control  by  the  shipbuilding  company ; 
yes. 

The  CiiAHoiAN.  Bnt  which  is  the  case?  Take,  now,  temporary 
barracks  in  those  instances  where  yon  followed  the  plan,  as  you  ap- 
parently did  as  to  permanent  improvements,  of  acting  through  a cor- 
poration created  by  the  shipping  industry,  or  did  you  build  for 
your  own  account? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  built  for  our  own  account  temporary  structures. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  did  you  do  with  them — did  you  rent 
them  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  Hog  Island  the  shipbuilding  company  will  rent  wliile 
at  Sparrows  Point  we  will  rent  them. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Avhat  arrangement?  I mean  when  you 
lent  them  you  charge,  of  course,  for  their  use  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  charge  a sufficient  sum  to 
amortize  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  part,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  had  to  be  guided  there  somewhat  as  to  the  rates  that 
the  men  are  able  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Judging  by  the  pay  they  are  getting  the  rates  they 
could  pay  would  be  pretty  high. 

Mr.  PiEz.  But  judging  by  their  inclination  the  rates  that  they  will 
probably  would  not  be  high.  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
we  must  compete  with  the  ordinary  rates  that  prevail. 

The  Chairman.  For  similar  accommodations? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  case  there  were  not  any  similar  accommoda- 
tions because 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing) . I mean  similar  accommodations  in  proxim- 
ity to  other  plants.  It  is  our  business  to  attract  men  to  the  shipyards, 
and  we  have  got  to  attract  them  by  providing  housing  facilities  and 
giving  them  reasonable  rates. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  how  will  your  rates  operate 
toward  amortizing  the  investment  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  With  the  exception  of  Hog  Island  the  temporary  struc- 
tures referred  to  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  we  will  be 
unable  to  determine  just  how  much  will  be  available  for  amortiza- 
tion until  we  begin  operations. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  dwelling  houses  or  hotels,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  barracks,  and  where  you  expect  to  house  unmarried 
skilled  employees,  they  have  been  built  by  the  Fleet  Corporation 
for  its  own  account  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  being  built  now ; yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  permanent  houses 
that  the  plan  of  advancing  the  money  to  a corporation  created  by  the 
shipping  industry  affected  has  been  followed? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Five  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  company,  then,  with  the  prin- 
cipal and  5 per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  I might  make  this  statement : That  in  all  these 
congested  communities  building  operations,  because  of  the  rapidly 
rising  prices  of  raw  material,  have  been  very  much  retarded  in  the 
last  two  years,  so  that  what  the  Government  is  doing  in  such  cases 
as  at  Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  Wilmington,  where  tremendous 
congestion  by  reason  of  war  orders  has  taken  place,  is  simply  to 
suppty  the  normal  increase  that  would  come  in  the  housing  facilities 
of  those  communities,  and  we  think  that  investment  there  will  be  a 
very  excellent  investment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  expansion  which  has 
taken  place  in  those  communities  is  a permanent  ex]iansion? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Even  so,  with  the  best  we  can  do,  we  can  not  provide 
anything  like  the  accommodations  necessary,  say,  at  Wilmington 
and  Chester,  where  we  have  men  sleeping  in  beds  in  three  shifts. 
That  is  a terrible  condition,  and  even  with  the  expenditures  we  are 
making  we  are  not  going  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  needs,  and  they 
have  got  to  double  u]i  for  the  time  being.  So  we  estimate  that  when 
normal  conditions  return  after  the  war  the  houses  which  are  there 
will  represent  what  will  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  population 
at  that  time. 

The  Chair3ian.  Suppose  we  take  op  each  of  these  cases  and  find 
out  what  has  actually  occurred  and  what  is  in  contem]ilation.  At 
Philadelphia  your  table  shows  a housing  expenditure,  made  or 
contracted  for.  $7,031,000.  and  a transportation  expenditure  of 
$3,105,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a total  of  $10,130,000.  You  have  testified  that 
at  Philadelphia  you  have  not  pursued  the  course  of  making  loans 
to  subsidiary  companies  or  corporations  created  by  the  shipping  in- 
dustry atfected.  but  have  built  for  your  own  account.  Sipipose  you 
give  us  somewhat  of  a statement  as  to  what  building  you  have  done 
and  contemplate  doing,  its  character,  and  the  people  it  will  take 
care  of. 

PUKCHASE  OF  HOUSES  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  Philadelphia  we  have  purchased  500  houses  that 
were  in  course  of  construction  within  or  3 miles  of  the  shi]ibuild- 
ing  plant  and  in  close  proximity  to  our  lines  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  a total  cost  for  those  500  houses  of  $1,700,000.  of 
which  $967,000  is  cash,  and  we  have  taken  over  mortgages  to  the 
value  of  $697,400. 

The  Chairaian.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  five  and  six-room  houses,  of  the  Philadelphia 
type,  with  porch  fronts. 

The  Chairaian.  Are  they  brick  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  brick  houses. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  In  blocks? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  close  proximity  to  existing  settlements. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  sized  lots? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  the  lots  are  16  by  60  feet,  or  something  like  that. 
I will  give  3mu  tlie  exact  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  rental  valne? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  I am  not  certain  about,  but  I can  give  that. 
However,  I believe  it  is  about  $17  or  $18  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  decision 
to  acquire  those  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  contemplated  origiiially  the  building  of  our  own 
development  on  a rather  isolated  plat  there,  but  we  found  that  the 
men  insisted  upon  being  nearer  town — that  is,  the  men  who  were 
housed  in  the  temporaiy  barracks  on  the  plant  site  insisted  on  being 
nearer  to  town.  We  felt  that  Ave  would  have  to  provide  school 
facilities  and  entertainment  facilities,  if  Ave  built  our  OAvn  housing 
develojMiient.  We  decided  after  quite  a survey  of  the  situation  a 
month  or  more  ago  to  acquire  the  houses  iioaa^  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  they  AA-ere  purchased  at  seA^eral  hundred  dollars  apiece  be- 
loAY  the  cost  estimated  for  the  houses  that  Ave  AAushed  to  put  up  our- 
seh^es. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Hoaa^  far  is  that  from  the  toAAui? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  about  8 miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  These 
houses  are  located  in  West  Philadelphia  and  South  Philadelphia^ 
Avithin  3 miles  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  that  I AATinted  you  to,  perhaps,  giA^e  us 
some  light  on  AAxas  this : In  vieAAA  of  the  fact  that  those  houses  AA^ere 
being  built  and  Avould  be  aA'ailable  for  the  people,  AAdi}^  should  the 
Government  take  them  over? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  Ave  could  not  make  them  available  for  the  ship- 
yard employees  in  any  other  Avay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  could  not  make  them  ex- 
clusively available  in  any  other  Avay? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  exclusiA^ely  available  for  the  shipyard  em- 
ployees. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  thought  it  Avas  important  to  preempt 
their  use  for  the  shipyard  employees? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  only  method  for  doing  that 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  Was  by  purchase  or  requisition,  and  Ave 
purchased  a very  large  block  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  have  done  the  same  thing  by  rent- 
ing them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  tried  it.  We  have  made  such  an  arrangement  in  Bal- 
timore ; but  in  this  particular  case  Ave  could  not  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  These  houses  were  built  for  rental  purposes. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  Avould  they  not  rent  them  to  you? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  wanted  too  stiff  a guarantee.  Admiral  BoAvles 
handled  that  entire  transaction. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  wanted  too  hig*h  a rental? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  have  the  power  to  commandeer  them?  ’ 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  to  commandeer  them  for  use  without  pur- " 
chasing  them. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  phase  of  the  matter  considered? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a question  of  the  charge  off  that 
there  would  be  after  the  rent  period  was  over.  Most  of  those  houses 
in  Philadelphia  are  built  to  sell,  and  you  can  not  get  any  operating 
builders  there  to  rent  new  houses,  because  they  are  absolutely  spoiled 
for  sale  after  that,  except  after  a complete  renovation. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Then  your  statement  that  they  v^ere  built  to  rent 
is  not  entirely  accurate  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  they  were  built  for  sale,  I should  have  stated. 

APPRAISAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  them  at  what  value,  or  how  was  the 
value  determined? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  value  Avas  determined  by  an  appraisal  committee. 
Mr.  Steele  represented  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Land  Title  & Trust  Co.,  Avas  arbiter,  and  there  Avas  a third  man  rep-  ■ 
resenting  the  builders. 

The  Chairman.  This  board  a allied  the  houses. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  ascertain  what  Avas  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  they  Avent  into  the  cost,  and  Avherever  aa’c  could 
purchase  at  a price  closely  approximating  the  appraised  a alue,  be- 
cause the  appraisal  Avas  made  before  Ave  bought,  we  purchased  out- 
right. Where  Ave  could  not  agree  upon  the  price,  Ave  requisitioned, 
AAuth  the  price  to  be  determined  by  the  appraisal  committee. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  finding  Avas  accepted? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  it  has  been  in  most  cases.  The  deal  has  not  been 
' entirely  completed  nor  the  determination  of  the  A^alues. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  houses  finished? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  but  they  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion. 
We  Avere  unwise  enough  there  to  requisition  some  houses  that  Avere 
occupied,  and  Ave  Avere  sorry  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  AYhy? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  that  raised  quite  a hubbub. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  because  of  the  dispossession  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  it  Avas  an  unAAfise  procedure.  We  had  the  right 
to  requisition  occupied  property,  but  it  is  not  a right  that  we  propose 
to  exercise  except  in  cases  Avhere  the  landlords  attempt  to  put  up  rent 
on  shipyard  employees. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  you  requisition  occupied 
property  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  71  of  the  500  houses  Avere  occupied.  In  all  of 
those  cases,  lioAveA^er,  the  leases  had  been  terminated  and  the  owners  ' 
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of  the  houses  were  iiioviiig  the  tenants  out  in  order  to  renovate  the 
houses;  but  when  the  Fleet  Corporation  stepped  in  and  requisitioned 
the  houses  there  was  a considerable  public  clamor  about  it.  Out  of 
the  71  houses  IT  were  occupied  by  shipyard  workers.  I advised 
Admiral  Bowles  week  before  last  that  it  was  better  to  recede  fi'om 
the  requisition  of  the  other  od  houses  if  public  opinion  did  not  settle 
down  in  that  district. 

The  Chairman.  The  houses  will  take  care  of  but  one  family  in 
each  instance? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  find  that  a five  or  six  room  house  will  take  care  of 
two  Avorkers,  on  an  aA^erage. 

.The  Chairaian.  By  their  oAvn  volition? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  usually  the  case  of  a boarder,  or  a man 
and  his  son,  or  tAvo  brothers.  They  av^erage  tAvo  Avorkers  to  a house. 

The  Chairaian.  So  you  expect  to  provide  Avith  those  houses  for 
1,000  men? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  1,000  men.  We  have  contemplated  the  con- 
struction of  900  houses  in  addition  and  liaA^e  acquired  the  land. 

The  CiiAiRAiAN.  Houses  of  the  same  type? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  the  same  general  type,  at  a cost  of  $3,045  each,  or  a 
total  of  about  $3,500,000. 

The  Chairaian.  H OAV  does  that  compare  Avith  the  cost  of  the  houses 
purchased  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  Avill  be  $100  or  so  dollars  higher  per  house  than  the 
houses  purchased. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  for  the  houses  and  the  land? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  and  street  improvements.  In  many  of  these 
cases  Ave  have  purchased  property  Avhere  the  streets  are  already  made, 
but  in  our  contemplated  construction,  Ave  Avill  have  to  put  in  scaa  ers, 
create  streets,  and  improve  them,  and  it  is  a vast  undertaking.  In 
addition,  Ave  are  proAuding  dormitories  for  2,000  men  at  a cost  of 
•$1,250,000. 

The  Chairaian.  What  sort  of  dormitories? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Those  dormitories  are  practically  boarding  houses  in 
Avhich  each  man  has  a single  room.  They  are  neatly  arranged  and 
have  assembly  halls  in  them.  I think  they  Avill  make  very  accept- 
able places. 

The  Chairaian.  Are  they  of  frame  construction? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  frame.  They  are  quite  a Avay  from 
toAvn  and  considerably  nearer  the  shipyard.  Xoav,  at  that  ]ioint  Ave 
are  spending  about  $600  ]ier  man,  whereas  the  permanent  houses  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,800  per  man. 

The  Chairaian.  That  is  per  employee  and  not  per  occupant? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  per  occupant,  but  it  is  measured  by  the  effective- 
ness to  the  shipyard.  Aleasured  by  that,  the  permanent  houses  cost 
about  $1,800  per  employee,  while  the  boarding  houses  of  th':'  type  Ave 
are  erecting  in  Philadelphia  cost  $600  per  employee. 

The  Chairaian.  HoAvever,  that  could  not  be  altogether  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir. 

'The  Chairaian.  Because  the  character  of  employee  Avho  occupies 
the  permanent  house,  in  many  instances,  could  not  live,  irrespective  of 
his  desire,  in  barracks  such  as  you  haA^e  been  speaking  of. 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Xo,  sir:  we  want  to  catch  the  floaters  and  drifters  in  tlie 
barracks. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  And  this  is  also  true,  that  in  the  case  of  yonr  larger 
expenditure  vour  expectation  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  i^ou  will 
have  a very  considerable  value  in  the  houses,  while  in  the  case  of  tl:\e 
temporary  buildings  it  is  altogether  a question  of  how  much  salvage 
there  will  be. 

Mr.  PiEz.  And  probably  very  little. 

REXT. 

The  Ciiairmax.  Has  the  rent  been  determined  for  these  permanent 
houses  ? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir.  Of  course,  they  Avill  pay  the  prevailing  rents 
in  those  localities.  The  rents  are  pretty  well  established.  ■ 

The  Chairaiax.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  the  result  of  the 
investment  from  a purely  financial  standpoint,  having  in  mind  the 
rents  yon  will  receive  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Some  determination  of  that  has  been  made,  but  I do  not 
recollect  the  exact  figures.  It  was  fa^mrable  to  the  iiiA^estment.  how- 
ever. It  would  be  an  advantageous  investment  even  at  the  ]irices  of 
to-day.  i 

The  Chair:max.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a summary  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I AAull  do  so. 

We  have  made  an  arrangement  Avith  the  Land  Title  & Trust  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  AAdio  are  large  real  estate  oAAuiers  and  o]ierators,  to 
relieve  ns  of  the  burden  of  renting  and  looking  after  these  houses. 

The  CHAiR:\rAx.  That  is.  the  permanent  houses? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chatrwax.  Xoav.  as  to  the  barracks,  are  they  rented  similarly, 
through  the  trust  company  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo.  sir:  the  barracks  will  be  run  through  the  commissary 
depai  tment  of  the  shipbuilding  operations. 

TRAXSIT  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairaiax.  What  else  have  you  done  in  the  AA*ay  of  housing  at 
Philadelphia?  • 

i\Ir.  PiEz.  That  covers  the  housing  that  aa  e liaA  e done  there.  The 
best  thing  AA^e  iiave  done  at  Philadelphia  aauis  to  improve  A^ery  much 
the  transit  facilities  there,  so  as  to  make  available  to  the  shipyard 
AA'orkers  the  houses  that  are  Auicant  in  the  built-up  sections  of  the  city. 
I might  say  that  Hog  Island.  Avhile  only  8 miles  from  the  heart  of  the 
city,  is  from  2d  to  3 miles  from  anywhere  in  toAAUi.  and  transit  facili^ 
ties  in  that  particular  section  practically  did  not  exist.  The  nearest 
trolley  Avas  Id  miles  aAA  ay  and  it  had  practically  no  carrying  capacity. 
What  Ave  did  was  to  make  an  arrangement  AAuth  the  Philadelphia 
Ra])id  Transit  Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  Eailways  Co. — — 

The  Chairaiax  (interposing).  Both  street-railway  companies? 

^fr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  What  Ave  did  was  to  make  an  arrangement 
AA'ith  them  to  improA^e  their  roads,  and  Ave  purchased  a certain  addi- 
tional number  of  cars.  We  made  what  I belieA^e  to  be  a A’ery  adAuin- 
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tiigxoiis  arnmgeiiient  with  them.  The  contract  negotiated  by  ns  with 
the  Philadelpliia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  contemplates  a total  cost  of 
$1^,130,000,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  advancing  the  capital 
; required.  At  the  end  of  the  w^ar  the  extension  and  equipment  are 
to  be  appraised  by  three  appraisers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
-Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  one  by  the  Philadelphia  Rapid 
Transit  Co.,  and  the  third  by  the  foregoing  two  members;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  shall  repay  to  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion the  appraised  valne  of  all  property  and  equipment,  exclnsive  of 
cars,  together  with  interest  at  5 per  cent  per  annum;  such  repay- 
ment to  be  made  in  five  equal  annual  installments;  both  the  Fleet 
Corporation  and  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  reserving  the 
right  to  reject  the  appraisal  made  on  the  cars,  in  which  event  the 
Fleet  Corporation  may  sell  or  otheiwise  dispose  of  the  cars  and  thus 
reimburse  itself  the  value  thereof  in  liquidation  of  the  advances 
made  for  the  purchase  thereof. 

The  Chairjuan.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  that  contract  from 
your  recital  of  it:  You  advance  the  money  in  order  to  secure  certain 
improvements  and  the  making  of  certain  extensions? 

- Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  power  extensions  and  rail  extensions. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they  are  to  pay  you  such 
proportion  of  the  money  so  advanced  as  the  agreed  appraised  value 
rejiresents? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  what  becomes  of  their  profits 
from  that  business? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  That  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out,  and  I can 
furnish  you  with  the  details  of  the  estimated  profits. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  factor  considered? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  from  what  you  have 
stated.  Presumably,  the  extension  of  the  line  at  this  time  to  a yard 
that  would  furnish  considerable  traffic  ought  not  to  be  a totally 
uninviting  investment  just  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  The  original  plan,  as  nearly  as  I can  remember,  which 
was  not  adopted  was  for  the  guaranteeing  on  our  part  of  a certain 
number  of  fares  per  day — that  is,  we  were  to  guarantee  a certain 
travel  per  day.  The  cost  of  operation  was  appraised  at  something 
like  $1,800  per  day,  I think,  and  we  guaranteed  fares  of  18,000  each 
way  at  5 cents  each,  if  my  memory  is  right.  I will  check  those  figTires 
up  when  the  record  is  submitted  to  me.  But  we  undertook  in  that 
case  quite  a burden.  We  were  not  certain  whether  18,000  fares  per 
day  would  be  available  there,  and,  upon  reconsideration  the  contract 
negotiated  by  Admiral  Bowles  was  of  this  character,  as  outlined  in 
this  record.  I am  not  certain  whether  that  contract  in  addition  con- 
tains any  clause  for  participating  in  profits  over  and  above  a certain 
amount.  I would  not  be  certain,  but  I Avill  supply  that  information 
for  the  record. 

The  Chairaian.  On  its  face,  it  looks  like  what  you  get  back  is  the 
value  of  the  equipment  at  tlie  time  of  the  final  appraisement  with  the 
interest  on  that  sum  from  the  date  of  the  loan.  What  the  railroad 
gets  i,s  the  actual  property  as  an  extension  to  its  system  in  connection 
with  an  industry  tb.at  invites  large  travel,  and  all  of  the  profit  that 
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grov’s  out  of  it.  Of  course,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  have  an 
operating  loss. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes.  sir:  our  figures  seem  to  show  that  there  was  such 
a possibility. 

The  Chairmax.  But,  as  you  know,  even  an  operating  loss  is  fre- 
quently incurred  by  a modern  live  traction  company  in  order  to  de- 
velop for  a future  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  conditions  now  are  such  that  capital 
to  meet  any  considerable  demand  like  that  cannot  be  secured. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  questioning  the  necessity  of  making  the 
advance,  but  the  terms  on  which  it  was  made. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  But  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  property  was 
l^rofitable  in  its  operation  would  certainly  assist  in  determining  the 
appraisal. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  : it  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
appraised  value  of  the  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  AVas  the  question  of  a possible  operating  profit  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  some  schedule  of  transportation  rates 
which  you  received  and  which  were  advantageous  to  your  employees, 
or  did  you  leave  the  rate  at  what  would  practically  be  the  rate  for 
that  class  of  transportation  for  that  distance  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  The  question  of  the  rate  lies  wholly  within  the  power 
of  the  public-service  conmiission  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chair:man.  What  is  it  ? 

^Ir.  PiEZ.  Five  cents.  I think  they  were  endeavoring  to  make  it 
8 cents.  It  is  immediately  beyond  the  city  line.  I think  applica- 
tion was  made  for  that,  but  I am  not  certain  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Making  the  fare  8 cents  would,  in  a measure,  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  building  np  the  road,  would  it  not? 

iNIr.  PiEz.  It  is  a question  of  whether  a road  of  that  length  carry- 
ing passengers  the  entire  length,  without  any  intermediate  travel  at 
all.  would  pay  Avith  5-cent  fares.  There  Avere  also  transfer  privileges. 

The  Chairaian.  It  represents  no  different  proposition  from  that  of 
any  other  extension  into  the  suburbs  of  a town. 

^Ir.  PiEz.  But  it  is  a A'ery  considerable  extension  beyond  the  limits 
of  habitation  in  the  toAvn.  This  contract  was  the  result  of  a A^ery 
considerable  number  of  negotiations,  and  I am  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  best  that  could  have  been  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  Chairaian.  Who  Avere  the  represent atiA^es  of  the  Government 
in  the  making  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Admiral  Bowles  and  Mr.  GAvynn,  our  attorney. 

The  Chairaian.  Who  is  Mr.  Gwynn? 

Mr.  PiEz.  He  is  our  attorney.  It  was  revieAved  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Tay- 
lor, AAdio  for  seA^eral  years  was  the  traction-expert  representatAe  of 
ihe  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairaian.  Mv.  Taylor  worked  on  behalf  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir:  I think  we  haA^e  gotten  just  as  excellent  a 
proposition  there  as  we  could  liaA^e  obtained. 

The  Chairaian.  Suppose  you  tell  us  about  your  other  arrange- 
ments. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  same  statement  applies  in  substance  to  the  other 
railroad,  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Railways  Co.  The  advance 
there  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $630,000. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  in  the  way  of  service — a double 
track  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  cars  at  what  periods? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  guarantee  to  handle  for  us  20,000  men  Avithin  an 
hour,  and  we  begin  our  operations  and  stop  our  operations  in  the 
yard  so  as  to  begin  with  men  at  T,  7.15,  and  7.35  o’clock. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  the  lengtli  of  time  necessary  from  most 
of  the  city  to  reach  the  yard  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  From  the  residential  section  in  AYest  Philadelphia  and 
South  Philadelphia  the  yard  can  be  reached  in  about  30  or  35 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  from  your  new  houses  and  locations? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  all  along  that  line.  A little  less,  perhaps  20 
or  25  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  sufficient  cars,  have  you  not  opened  up 
all  of  Philadelphia  as  a residence  area  to  your  works  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  haA^e,  Avhat  is  the  need  of  doing  this  build- 
ing? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Our  first  estimates  of  the  requirements  at  Hog  Island 
were  for  4,000  houses. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the^^  uoav? 

Mr.  PiEz.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty.  We  bought  500 
and  are  arranging  to  build  960. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  to  build  the  960  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Philadelphia  croAvded  for  vacant  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  very  croAvded.  Philadelphia  has  been  very  well 
treated  with  war  contracts — the  Midvale  Co.,  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive MYrks,  etc.  I am  interested  in  a company  which  OAvns  a 
large  plant  there.  I lived  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia.  I know 
something  about  the  housing  conditions.  Philadelphia  is  congested 
to-day,  and  we  could  not  solve  the  problem  by  a mere  extension  of 
the  transit  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  $7,031,000  represent  all  that  you  figure 
to  haA^e  to  spend  at  Philadelphia  for  housing? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all  AA^e  expect  to  spend  there  immediately.  If 
Ave  can  very  much  intensify  the  production  at  Hog  Island  and  put 
more  men  on  the  ways,  we  may  have  to  add  additional  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  building  going  on  bv  priAmte  interests  in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  little.  We  have  had  seA  eral  proposals  made  to  us, 
and  one  proposal  for  something  like  a thousand  houses,  in  Avhich  the 
builders  ask  us  to  furnish  about  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  houses, 
they  furnishing  the  other  20  per  cent,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
are  to  control  the  sale  and  rental,  just  as  we  do  in  our  oAvn  case.  That 
proposition  is  up  for  consideration  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  to  have  a lien? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  a first  mortgage  on  the  entire  property.  That 
may  be  a very  excellent  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  lien  to  be  for  the  whole  of  the  loan  or 
simply  for  the  80  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  at  a later  period  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  No;  for  the  whole  of  the  loan. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  event  their  proposal  was  accepted,  you 
would  not  then  carry  out  your  building  program  of  a thousand  per- 
manent houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No ; we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  looking  to  the  building 
of  these  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Admiral  Bowles  is  now  investigating  that  proposition. 
IVe  have  purchased  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  to  take  over  the  land? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes;  we  would  not  want  to  charge  ourselves  a profit. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  there  will  be  no  reassessment  of  that  land, 
or  wfill  there  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  know  as  to  the  details.  The  land  has  just  been 
taken  over  this  past  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  expecting  then  to  spend  any  moneys 
other  than  the  $7,031,000  at  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  for  immediate  housing. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  spend  any  more  for  trans- 
portation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  but  transportation  is  not  included  in  the  $7,031,000. 

HOUSING BRISTOL,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  at  Bristol,  Pa.? 

Mr.  PiEz.  In  the  case  of  the  Bristol  operations  I can  not  furnish 
you  with  the  total  number  of  houses  erected,  but  I will  furnish  that 
information  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  has  been  the  plan  pursued  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  Bristol  plant  is  near  a veiy  small  town  that  has  no 
housing  facilities  available  and  the  construction  of  houses  there  pro- 
ceeded almost  simultaneously  with  the  construction  of  the  plant.  It 
was  begun  by  Admiral  Capps  long  before  my  entrance  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  The  total  amount  expended  there  up 
to  date  is  $3,850,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  money? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Out  of  the  general  construction  fund. 

The  Chairman.  For  ships? 

Mr.  PiEz.  For  ships;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Pretty  close  to  the  total,  I think. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  mone}^  was  spent  out  of  our  capital  stock  money 
instead  of  out  of  construction  money.  We  have  $50,000,000  sub- 
scribed for  capital  stock,  which  is  our  working  capital. 

Mr.  PiEz.  And  it  gives  us  that  much  latitude  in  our  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  expenditure  at  Philadelphia  been  out  of 
your  general  funds? 

Mr.  PiEz.  lYe  have  been  authorized 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I understand  you  have  been  author- 
ized, but  what  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 
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Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  We  have  not  spent  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  there  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  If  yon  are  able  to  find  money  in  yvmr  other  funds, 
what  is  the  need  of  appropriating  it  here  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  just  that  much  short.  Either  you  have  got  to 
give  us  a separate  appropriation  for  housing  or  increase  our  appro- 
priation for  construction. 

The  Chaik:man.  Yon  do  not  know  how  much  money  has  been  spent 
at  Bristol? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  I do  not  know ; but  the  approximated  amount  to  be 
spent  is  $5,650,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  with  it  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Oh,  yes.  I can  not  tell  you  how  many  houses  were 
built,  but  a very  complete  housing  program  has  been  set  up  and  many 
houses  are  to-day  occupied  by  shipyard  workers. 

character  of  houses  built. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  houses  you  built 
there  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  are  of  the  character  of  suburban  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Frame  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Frame,  with  stucco,  many  of  them,  on  the  outside. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  detached  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  and  many  of  them  in  sections,  serving  as  boarding 
houses  for  single  men. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  of  permanent  construction? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Fairly  permanent  construction;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  cost? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I can  not  give  you  that  exactly ; I have  not  a record  of 
that,  but  I will  supply  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  doing  with  something  over 
a million  and  a quarter  dollars? 

Mr.  PiEz.  To  enlarge  the  operations.  We  have  granted  them 
$5,650,000. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  request? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  request  of  our  agents,  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  at  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  these  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  renting  them? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  what  agency? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Through  our  agents,  the  Merchants’  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration, who  conduct  the  real  estate  affairs  for  us.  It  is  noAv  con- 
templated to  separate  the  housing  proposition  totally  from  the  ship- 
yard up  there.  Up  to  date  the  two  operations  have  been  conducted 
as  a single  one.  I think  you  will  notice,  by  reference  to  mv  memo- 
randum concerning  the  cost  of  the  fabricated  yards,  which  I sub- 
mitted yesterday,  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Bristol  yard  included 
the  housing;  I think  it  was  $11,500,000,  and  I put  a lower  figure  in 
the  right-hand  corner  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  $2,000,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Here  you  are  asking-  $5,650,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes:  because  the  plant  is  not  complete.  I assumed 
$9,000,000  for  the  cost  of  the  plant  comiilete  without  the  housing 
proposition,  and  the  housing  will  run  to  $5,650,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  estimate,  then.  Avas  vu-ong?  It  aayis 
a $11,000,000  estimate? 

]\Ir.  PiEz.  Yes:  that  aa\ts  a reA’ised  figure. 

HOUSING  AT  NEAA  PORT  NEAVS,  A'A. 

The  Chairman.  At  XeAA’port  XeAA^s,  Va.,  your  housing  program 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $3,530,500  and  an  expenditure  of 
$300,000  for  transportation,  a total  of  $3,830,500? 

Mr.  PiEz.  IVe  expect  to  put  up  500  houses  there.  A contract  has 
been  let  amounting  to  $1,500,000.  as  aauII  as  a contract  for  four  large 
3-story  apartment  houses,  to  be  used  as  boarding  houses  in  toAAui. 
of  a permanent  character,  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  and  a contract 
for  increased  transportation  facilities  has  been  made  AAuth  the  NeAA*- 
})ort  XeAYs  & Hampton  EailAAuiA’  Gas  & Electric  Co.,  amounting  to 
$300,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  build  500  houses  Avhere? 

Mr.  PiEz.  At  Hilton. 

The  Chairman.  IVhere  is  Hilton? 

^Ir.  PiEZ.  About  3 miles  from  the  shipyard.  XeAA'port  XeAA’s.  as 
you  may  Icioaal  is  A^ery  seriously  congested  because  of  the  tremendous 
Army  operations  there,  they  having  made  it  a port  of  embarkation, 
and  tremendous  construction  Avork  is  going  on  everywhere. 

The  Chairvian.  IVhat  is  the  character  of  these  houses  ? 

5fr.  PiEz.  They  are  permanent  houses. 

The  Chairman.  At  a unit  cost  of 

^Ir.  PiEZ  (interposing).  About  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  Just  hoAV  big  a house  is  it.  if  you  knoAv — a brick 
house? 

^Ir.  PiEZ.  I do  not  knoAv  the  exact  character,  but  I think  it  is  frame, 
jind  I think  they  are  6-room  houses. 

The  Chairvian.  They  are  supposed  to  take  care  of  a single 
Avorker  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo : those  houses  are  for  the  mechanics,  the  married  men. 

The  Chairvian.  I mean  a single  Avorker  Avill  live  in  each  house  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Xo:  tAvo  workers. 

The  Chairvian.  You  figure  you  Avill  get  tAvo  there  as  y<  u do  in 
Philadelphia  ? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairvian.  Will  you  undertake  in  renting  to  so  rent  as  to 
])roduce  that  result,  or  do  you  think  that  will  floAv  normally  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  That  Avill  floAv  normally  from  the  conditions  there. 

The  Chairvian.  That  makes  an  investment  of  $1,500  per  man? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairvian.  You  are  building  these  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairvian.  To  be  oAvned  h\  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo;  oAvned  by  a realty  company  to  Avhich  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration advances  the  money,  the  Xewport  XeAvs  Shipbuilding  Co. 
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providing  the  real  estate  and  conducting  the  ojierations.  That  is 
done  on  tlie  same  ])lan  as  outlined  in  my  fii’st  answer. 

The  CiiAiR^rAN.  8o  these  are  not- 

Mr.  PiEz  ( inter])osing) . These  are  not  Fleet  Corporation  houses. 
The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co.  is  privately  owned,  of  course, 
and  is  doing  a considerable  amount  of  Avork  for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  has  been  spending  a good  deal  of  money 
on  a housing  plan,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Not  on  a housing  plan;  no. 

The  Chairvian.  Are  you  sure  they  have  not  been  spending  money 
for  housing? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I am  very  certain. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  the  Army  has. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  Army  done? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  Army  has  not  spent  any  money  there  as  yet,  but 
they  contemplate  spending  some  if  they  get  this  $60,000,000  housing 
bill  through.  The  situation  at  Newport  NeAvs  is  about  as  bad  as  it 
is  anA^Avhere  along  the  coast  for  congestion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  the  contract  for  these  houses  Avith  the  realty 
company  to  aa  hich  you  refer  provide  for  the  same  appraisal  at  the 
close  of  the  Avar  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  houses  that  you  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  that  contract  comports  in  general  Avith  the 
general  terms  set  forth  in  my  first  ansAver.  I am  to  giA^e  for  the 
record  a copy  of  the  report  we  submitted  to  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  housing  bill  was  up. 

The  Chairman.  Your  four  3-stoxy  apartment  houses  are  to  cost 
a quarter  of  a million  dollars  each.  How  many  people  are  they  to 
house  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  2,000;  but  they  are  of  a permanent  character 
and  AAnll  be  of  AAalue ; the}?^  are  in  toAvn,  and  I think  that  inA^estment 
Avas  Avise.  I think,  in  the  case  of  NeAA  port  News,  the  proposition  will 
pay  off  itself,  because  they  have  a splendid  shipyard  there,  one  that 
has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  one  that  is  a permanent  in- 
dustry, and  one  that  Avill  remain  a permanent  industry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  debt  simply  a debt  on  the  property  or  is 
it  a debt  against  the  shipbuilding  company? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  a debt  on  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  They  assume  no  liability? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No  liability  except  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
contract;  they  serve  as  our  agents  in  supervising  the  construction. 

Mr.  Wehle.  And  also  account  for  money  Avhich  comes  into  their 
hands  by  way  of  sales. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  company  as  a company,  does  not  stand 
liable  for  the  loan? 

Mr.  Piez.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  security  is  simply  these  houses? 

Mr.  Piez.  Simply  these  houses,  they  giving  the  real  estate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  real  estate  value  in  each  of  these 
instances  ? 

Mr.  Piez.  SomeAThere  betAveen  10  and  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  inAmlved. 
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The  Chaiemax.  So  you  liaYe  a leeway  of  10  or  15  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaiemax.  If  there  is  a depreciation  beyond  that,  you  lose? 

Mr.  PiEz.  AYe  suffer;  yes. 

The  Chaiemax.  Y^ou  say  the  rents.  howeYer.  are  to  be  used  in  the 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y'es. 

Mr.  MThle.  The  company  is  allowed  6 per  cent,  but  the  stock  of 
the  company  is  all  pledged  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  to  secure  the 
debt. 

The  Chaiemax.  Does  this  represent  all  that  you  are  going  to 
spend  at  Newport  News? 

Mr.  PiEz.  This  is  all  that  we  contemplate  spending  at  Newport 
News:  yes. 

TEAXSIT  FACILITIES. 

The  Chaiemax.  lYhat  was  the  imjiroYement  in  transportation  for 
which  you  made  a contract  with  the  Newport  News  & Hampton 
Railway.  Gas  & Electric  Co.  for  S300.000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  that  provided  for  double  tracking  a single-track 
line. 

The  Chaiemax.  From  where  to  where? 

]ilr.  PiEz.  From  our  housing  proposition  down  to  the  city,  where 
ihe  shipbuilding  plant  is  located. 

The  Chaiemax'.  From  Hilton? 

Mr.  PiEz.  From  Hilton.  Hilton  is  a little  beyond  the  cantonment 
that  was  put  u]i  there.  There  is  not  much  opportunity  at  Newport 
News  to  expand,  because  it  is  on  the  end  of  the  iieninsida.  and  there 
i^'  only  one  wat^  to  expand,  and  that  is  northward. 

The  Chaie3iax'.  Y^ou  say  there  is  a cantonment  betAveen  Hilton  and 
the  town? 

Mr.  PiEz.  YTs:  I think  so. 

The  Chaiemax.  Did  you  adi'ance  moneys  for  the  double-tracking 
of  all  of  the  road  to  the  tovn  or  only  the  road  to  the  cantonment  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  it  is  beyond:  $300,000  Avoiild  not  coiner  very 
much. 

The  Chaie3iax'.  Mliat  were  the  terms  of  this  advance? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  I will  have  to  supply  that.  I have  not  charged  my 
memory  Avith  that  part  of  it. 

The  CiiAiE^iAX''.  Hoay  much  money,  if  any.  has  been  spent  at  NeAA^- 
port  News? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I can  not  say  as  to  that.  The  operations  there  began 
some  weeks  ago. 

^Ir.  Bexdee.  AYe  have  just  established  a fund  for  this  company 
and  they  liaA^e  not  spent  any  money  out  of  it  yet  to  amount  to  any- 
thing. 

The  CiiAiEAiAX'^.  How  much  of  a fund  have  you  put  aside  for  hous- 
ing ? 

Mr.  BExmEE.  AYe  made  a deposit  there  of  $200,000  as  a working 
fund : our  representatii^e  countersigns  the  checks,  and  then  as  ex- 
penditures are  made  we  reimburse  that  fund. 
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The  Chaieman.  What  is  your  practice  touching  your  moneys — do 
you  keep  them  in  the  Treasury? 

^Ir.  PiEz.  Yes.  I have  a statement  as  to  the  method  of  handling 
our  funds,  for  wliich  you  asked  yesterday. 

The  Ciiaiemax.  What  I meant  Avas  hoAv  much  of  a fund  you  have 
put  aside  for  housing. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  not  put  aside  any  fund  for  that  i)urpose  as 
yet ; Ave  are  simph"  P^^ying  such  commitments  as  Ave  have  made 
and  obligations  that  have  been  presented  out  of  the  available  con- 
struction fund.  We  Avere  authorized  to  spend  $50,000,000,  but  had  no 
appropriation  for  it. 

The  Chaiemax.  Have  you  been  going  on  the  assumption  that  you 
Avere  going  to  get  $50,000,000.  or  have  you  been  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  .you  had  $50,000,000  that  you  could  spend  out  of 
Amur  funds? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo;  AAm  haAm  been  going  on  the  assumption  that  AA’e  Avould 
get  the  $50,000,000. 

IlOUSIXG  AT  SPAEEOAVS  POIXT,  AID. 

The  Chaieaiax.  At  SparroAvs  Point,  Md.,  you  haA’e  an  estimate 
for  $3,700,000.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  MY  expect  to  put  up  531  houses  at  Dunkalk. 

The  Chaieaiax.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  BetAveen  SparroAvs  Point  and  Baltimore,  about  5 miles 
from  SparroAYS  Point  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  run- 
ning through  there,  and  temporary  houses  for  2,000  single  men  at 
St.  Helena,  Avhich  is  immediately  beyond  SparroAvs  Point,  amount- 
ing to  $850,000,  and  $350,000  for  furnishings  and  contingencies  for 
these  temporary  boarding  houses. 

The  Chaieaiax.  Hoav  many  employees  Avill  you  Ymxe  at  SparroAvs 
Point  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  are  at  SparroAvs  Point  to-day  betAAmen  seAmn  and 
eight  thousand  men,  and  they  can  easily  accommodate  15,000. 

The  Chaieaiax.  Mdiere  are  they  living? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  They  are  living  in  Baltimore.  The  Maryland  Steel  Co. 
had  a large  housing  proposition  on  its  oaaui  lands  right  near  the 
steel  plant  and  many  of  the  men  live  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plant  at  the  present  time.  In  ordinary  times  the  men  employed  there 
do  not  run  more  than  three  or  four  thousand,  Avhile  uoay  I think 
there  must  be  concentrated  there.  betAA^een  the  steel  mills  and  the 
shipyard,  someAAdiere  betAveen  ten  and  tAveh^e  thousand,  and  -Ave 
hope  to  add  five  or  seven  thousand  men  to  that  number. 

The  Chaieaiax.  Mdiere  are  they  liAung? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  They  are  living  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chaieaiax.  Hoav  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  Baltimore  to 
the  shipyards  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  It  is  11  miles  and  takes  something  like  55  or  60  minutes, 
but  there  are  no  more  houses  aA’ailable  anyAA’here  near  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad. 

The  Chaieaiax.  You  mean  the  terminus  in  Baltimore? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es.  The  original  amount  actually  appropriated  by 
the  board  Avas  $5,700,000.  but  Ave  found  150  houses  that  had  been 
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erected  by  an  operator  which  had  failed  to  rent  ; that  was  at  a place 
called  Highlandstown.  and  we  arranged  with  the  owner  to  turn 
those  houses  over  to  ns  for  rental  to  the  shipyard  workers,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  rental.  We  were 
relieved,  through  that  means,  of  the  necessity  of  constructing  450 
honses  there  at  a cost  of  about  $1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  no  houses  in  Baltimore  near 
the  railroad  terminus — that  is,  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes.  sir:  you  can  not  get  men  to  stay  permanent^  at 
places  where  they  have  to  spend  more  than  50  minutes  going  to  and 
50  minutes  coming  from  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  quite  a bit  of  time  after  getting- 
off  at  the  station. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir:  but  all  the  houses  there  are  occupied.  There 
are  some  houses  within  a radius  of  6 or  8 miles  from  the  station. 
AVe  made  a most  careful  analysis  of  the  conditions  at  Baltimore,  and 
we  have  a full  detailed  statement,  if  you  want  me  to  submit  it.  in 
connection  Avith  our  investigation  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  HaA'e  you  any  electrical  transportation  at  Spar- 
row Point? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  any  to  it? 

Mr  PiEz.  I am  not  exactly  familiar  with  that.  I have  been  there 
tAvice  recently,  but  on  a launch  in  going  from  one  yard  to  another. 
I used  to  go  there  frequently  in  the  old  days.  It  is  a A^ery  marshy 
country,  with  several  estuaries  that  liaA'e  to  be  crossed.  It  is  a diffi- 
cult thing  to  get  any  additional  transportation  there,  and  there 
AA'ould  be  the  necessity  of  building  additional  bridges.  There  is  a 
trolley  system,  but  it  lias  no  connection  reaching  the  heart  of  Balti- 
more. The  trolley  system  and  the  railroad  serAUce  have  been  im- 
proA^ed  very  much  through  cooperation  between  us  and  the  two 
corporations  owning  the  properties,  in  the  way  of  getting  additional 
trains  and  seindce  so  as  to  help  out  the  yards. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  planning  to  make  provision  for  how 
many  people  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  About  3,000:  or  for  531  houses  taldng  care  of  about 
1,000  men,  and  temporary  houses  or  quarters  for  2,000  men.  The 
temporary  quarters  there  are  such  that  they  can  be  conA^erted  into 
permanent  structures  afterwards,  and  they  will  haA^e,  I believe,  a 
salable  A^alue. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  separate  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo,  sir;  they  are  hi  blocks,  but  all  that  we  need  to  do 
afterward  is  to  provide  partitions  in  them  so  as  to  coiiA'ert  them 
into  separate  houses.  Xow  they  are  long  barracks  with  an  arrange- 
ment to  coiiA’ert  them  into  separate  houses  by  the  introduction  of 
partitions. 

HOUSING  AT  CAMDEN,  N^.  J. 

The  Chairman.  At  Camden.  X.  J.,  you  are  figuring  on  an  expendi- 
ture of  $3,825,000  for  housing? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  does  your  plan  contemplate  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  employing  ai)out  9,000 
men,  and  possibly  15,000  men,  is  located  at  Camden,  N.  J.  Farther 
down,  about  a mile  away,  at  Gloucester,  are  located  the  two  yards 
of  the  Pusey  & Jones  Co. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  you  are  figuring  on  an  ex- 
penditure of  $2,470,000? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  the  yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ship- 
building Co.  ancl  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  The  transporta- 
tion facilities  there  were  terribly  bad,  the  transportation  lines 
serving,  first,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  then  extending 
beyond  over  a very  bad  piece  of  roadbed  to  the  yards  of  Gloucester. 
The  obligation  we  made  there  was  to  contract  with  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Eailway  Co.  for  improving  their  track  and  car  facilities  for  the 
service  of  the  three  yards,  and  then  the  construction  of  100  houses  at 
a cost  of  $2,850  each,  in  close  proximity  to  the  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation’s  plant  at  Camden.  We  have  recently  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $3,052,000  for  907  houses  on  a development  known 
as  Cooper’s  Farm,  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  the  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corporation’s  yard.  Camden  is  very  badly  congested, 
and  Gloucester  is  not  a very  large  community. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  build  these  houses,  do  you  build  them 
witli  any  regard  to  the  character  of  houses  in  the  vicinity? 

Mr.  PiEz,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  deem  that  the  type  tluit  has  been  developed 
is  tlie  jiroper  ty])e? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir:  the  type  that  the  people  want.  Of  course,  our 
architects  sometimes  want  to  make  certain  improvements,  but  we 
are  holding  them  fairly  near  the  line  of  houses  that  the  community 
spirit  itself  has  developed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  Imilding  your  permanent  houses 
chiefly  of  brick? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

I1ie  Chairman.  Is  that  cheaper  than  concrete? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir;  I think  so.  I do  not  think  that  concrete  houses 
would  be  salable  in  that  district.  Philadelphia  and  Camden  are 
brick  districts.  There  are  brickyards  all  through  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  are  clay  beds  underlying  the  city.  It  is  essentially 
a brick-house  community.  If  you  are  putting  up  something  that  is 
to  stand  there,  you  must  cater  to  the  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a large  expenditure  for 
transportation. 

TRANSIT  facilities. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  transportation  line  there  was  terribly  bad,  and  it 
had  to  be  entirely  equipped. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Equipped  with  what? 

Mr.  PiEz.  With  new  power  lines  with  proper  wire,  the  relaying  of 
rails  from  Camden  to  Gloucester,  putting  in  loops,  and  making 
connections  with  certain  other  lines  that  gave  access  to  the  outlying 
districts  of  Camden,  etc.  We  have  got  some  photographs  show- 
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ing  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  business  at  the  shipyard,  which 
indicate  a criminal  condition.  That  condition  existed  up  to  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  when  the  changes  Avere  finally  brought  about. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  buying  some  rolling  stock  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  Ave  had  to  buy  additional  cars  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  contracts  did  you  make  for  those 
advances  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That,  contract  is  very  much  along  the  lines  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia contract  in  principle. 

The  Chairman.  'Will  you  put  in  the  record  a summary  of  all  of 
those  contracts? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I Avill  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Hoaa"  many  people  aa  ere  you  undertaking  to  make 
provision  for  at  Camden? 

Mr.  PiEz.  'We  Avill  have  a total  of  1,107  houses  to  take  care  of 
about  2,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  undertaken  to  fix  a per  capita  cost  for 
housing  the  people  and  to  keep  Avithin  that  per  capita  cost? 

Mr.  PiEz.  "We  try  to;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "What  Avas  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  About  $1,700  per  person  for  permanent  houses,  about 
$400  per  person  for  barracks,  and  $600  per  person  for  the  boarding 
houses. 

The  Chair:man.  You  have  made  it  large  enough  to  keep  AA’ithin  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  'We  tried  to.  AYe  must  bear  in  mind  that  AAdien  we  are 
building  in  a community  AA^e  must  construct  the  houses  in  accordance 
AAntli  the  local  laws. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  are  pretty  high  figures,  even  at  that. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yot  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  type  of  construction  at  Gloucester  expensive 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  M"hat  AA^e  expect  to  do  at  Gloucester  is  to  simply  extend 
those  operations  that  AA^e  are  conducting  for  the  Yew  York  Ship- 
building Corporation  in  the  suburbs  of  Camden. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  tAAm-story  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  building  any  cottages  at  all? 

Mr.  PiEz.  These  are  Iaa  o-story  brick  cottages. 

The  Chairman.  A cottage  in  my  toAAm  means  a one-story  house. 

Mr.  PiEz.  These  are  tAvo-story  brick  cottages. 

HOUSING  AT  CHESTER. 

TRANSIT  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  you  have  explained  the  situation 
at  Chester. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Chester  is  an  extremely  congested  district.  There  we 
will  have  to  build  500  single  houses,  apartments,  and  lodging  houses 
in  proximitA^  to  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  estimated  to  cost 
$2,250,000,  and  500  houses  for  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  estimated 
.53713—18— VOL  2 74 
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to  cost  $1,800,000.  The  transportation  lines  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved to  serve  both  Essington  and  Chester  and  connect  those  two 
sections  with  the  residential  section  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
line. 

The  Chairman.  You  sa}^  they  have  to  be  improved.  What  sort 
of  transportation  have  they  now  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  limited. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A part  of  it  is  single  track;  they  have  very  few  cars, 
and  they  have  not  capital  enough  to  buy  many  additional  cars  and 
give  the  kind  of  service  that  is  required  there  for  the  number  of 
passengers  they  have  to  handle. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  at  work  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  are  now  about  9,000  people  in  the  two  shipyards 
at  Chester  and  about  d,000  at  Essington.  We  estimate  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  increase  of  somewhere  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
people  at  those  three  yards  to  give  us  the  capacity  required.  We  are 
depending  on  the  Essington  plant  of  the  MYstinghouse  Co.  for  a 
large  part  of  the  output  of  turbines. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  people  there  now  live  right  in 
Chester?  It  is  a town  of  some  size,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  terribly  congested.  We  are  drawing 
people  to  Chester  from  Philadelphia  and  are  drawing  people  to 
Chester  from  Wilmington  at  the  present  time.  We  have  about  ex- 
hausted the  capacity,  and  we  will  have  to  add  more  to  the  shipyard. 
The  total  cost  of  improving  the  transportation  system  is  $851,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  same  people  to  make  a study  of 
each  of  those  plants,  or  were  they  dih'erent  people  that  made  studies 
and  reports  on  the  various  plants? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  was  the  same  group ; but  whether  it  was  the  same  men 
in  that  group,  I do  not  know.  We  had  a number  of  investigators  out. 
The  Chester  and  Wilmington  situations  have  been  reviewed  repeat- 
edly by  some  of  our  people.  I have  been  there  looking  into  the  situ- 
ation. One  of  our  contractors,  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.,  built  400 
or  500  houses  on  its  own  account  before  Ave  Avent  into  the  war,  but 
they  haA^e  absolute!}^  declined  to  do  any  more  at  this  time.  They  say 
that  they  have  not  the  capital  and  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
putting  that  additional  inA-estment  in  their  plant. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  sort  of  houses  are  you  building  here? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  the  same  type ; that  is,  the  Philadelphia  type.  Ches- 
ter is  practically  a suburb  of  Philadelphia.  The  houses  are  in  block 
there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  find  the  cost  of  building  these  houses 
to  be  now  as  compared  Avith  the  cost  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  is  from  30  to  40  per  cent 
more  than  in  normal  times  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  labor  for 
erecting  these  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  there  is  very  little  building  of  any  kind  going 
on,  and  the  building  trades  are  rather  slack.  Men  in  the  building 
trades  haA^e  drifted  into  other  industries,  but  there  are  ahvays  enough 
of  them  anxious  to  get  back  into  their  old  trades  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  labor  price  very  high,  in  vieAv  of  the  slack 
building  conditions  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  The  building  industries,  as  von  probably  know, 
in  all  the  sections  are  thoroughly  organized,  and  the  prices  are  very 
weJl  maintained.  The  men  in  the  building  trades  command  prices 
-somewhat  higher  than  those  prevailing,  in  the  shipyards  even. 

The  Chairman.  Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
work  for  them  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  prices  do  not  shrink  because  there  is  no  Avork  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  make  a comparison  at  any 
time  of  concrete  as  against  brick  for  the  construction  of  these  houses? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  IVe  have  profited,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  investigations 
imide  by  Mr.  Eidlitz  and  his  committee  for  the  past  seA’en  or  eight 
months.  IVe  have  accepted  the  .judgment  of  that  committee  as  to 
the  types,  or  as  to  the  general  types  of  houses.  I myself  have  not 
gone  into  the  matter  beyond  that,  but  T think  it  is  rather  fairly  well 
established  tliat  the  type  adopted  Avas  best  suited  to  the  local  condi- 
tions, and  that  it  aams  the  most  attractive  house  from  the  sale  stand- 
point. Of  course,  in  all  these  cases,  in  M^ilmington.  Chester,  Cam- 
den. and  Philadelphia,  the  houses  are  really  permanent  additions 
to  the  communities,  and  I think  they  Avill  be  salable.  lYe  expect 
that  a number  of  the  shipyard  Avorkers  aauII  probably  buy  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  alAAuiys  built  on  streets  that  are  estab- 
lished ? 

^Ir.  PiEZ.  Mliere  there  is  sufficient  property,  but  quite  frequently 
AA’e  can  not  buy  property  at  a fair  price  on  any  established  street, 
and  then  it  is  cheaper  to  open  up  ueAA'  streets  and  pay  for  the  street 
improvements  than  to  pay  the  appraised  prices  of  the  land  in  the 
improved  localities. 

Mr.  Monuell.  Then  you  have  the  advantage  in  the  ueAA^  locality 
of  being  able  to  build  in  solid  blocks? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 

iMr.  ^loNDELL.  And  you  might  not  be  able  to  do  that  if  you  pur- 
chased in  partly  occujued  territory  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  In  Camden  there  is  a block  that 
is  not  very  desirable  for  AA'hich  they  Avanted  $6,000  per  acre.  It  Avas 
an  enormous  price,  considering  the  location.  lYe  haA^e  bought  quite 
a number  of  lots  in  and  about  Camden  in  detached  parcels. 

Mr.  iNloNDELL.  Your  contractual  arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  buildin.o-s  and  the  improvement  of  the 
railroad  facilities  do  not  differ  from  those  you  haA'^e  already  spoken 
of? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir.  In  all  these  cases  Ave  have  formed  a real  estate 
company,  and  our  arrangements  are  subject  to  substantially  all  the 
conditions  that  have  been  outlined.  There  may  be  slight  departures 
in  individual  instances,  but  it  is  the  same  general  scheme  that  was 
originally  formed  and  AA'hich  AA^e  found  by  conferences  and  negotia- 
tions AAAIS  the  best  scheme  that  could  be  adopted. 

HOUSING  AT  AVILMINGTON.  DEL. 

The  Chahoian.  lYhat  is  the  chai-acter  of  your  iiiA^estment  at 
'Wilmington.  Del.  ? That  is  a city  of  some  size. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  IVe  are  making  provision  there  for  506  houses 
of  brick  and  stucco  and  three  large  apartments  and  boarding  houses 
to  accommodate  1.012  people,  at  a total  cost  of  $2,500,000. 
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The  Chairman.  AVliat  was  the  cost  of  the  houses  in  Wilmington^ 

Mr.  PiEz.  I have  not  got  that  here,  but  I think  it  was  about  $4,500 
or  $5,000,  estimated.  We  cut  tluit  considerabfy. 

The  Chairman.  That  Avas  the  estimate  of  local  people? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  Avas  the  estimate  of  our  oAvn  appraisers,  or  our 
first  investigators. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  toAvn  tributary  to  this  shipyard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  entire  section  has  been  tremendously 
croAvded  Avith  industrial  Avork.  There  is  practically  one  solid  in- 
dustrial development  from  Philadelphia  doAvn  to  Wilmington.  The 
Du  Pouts  there  haA^e  groAvn.  That  is  their  home  toAvn. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  development,  however,  in  the 
Avay  of  individual  building? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  little  in  any  of  those  communities.  The  housing 
development  has  been  practically  stopped  there  for  the  last  tAvo 
3^ears.  ) 

The  Chair3ian.  In  all  of  these  cities,  do  you  mean  to  saA"  that 
there  is  practicallv  an  absence  of  vacant  houses? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simpH  a case  of  the  population  shift- 
ing from  certain  sections  and  of  houses  running  doAvn  and  not  being 
used  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Xo,  sir:  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  houses. 

TRANSIT  FACILITIES,  SEATTLE. 

The  Chairman.  Xoav,  at  Seattle,  I notice  that  a"ou  are  proposing 
$25,000  for  trans|iortation  purposes. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  a local  situation  there  requiring  the  construc- 
tion of  a spur  in  order  to  give  the  railroad  line  access  to  the  luird. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  Avhy  the  railroad  should  not 
pay  for  it? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  had  the  matter  up  Avith  the  railroads,  but  t^  ey 
declined. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  knoAv  that  they  have  declined  to  do  this  Avork? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  several  cases  in 
getting  spurs  into  plants  Avhich  I am  sure  the  railroads  under  the 
old  administration  Avoiild  liaA^e  put  in  and  I think  should  have  been 
put  in.  I am  judging  Avholh^  hy  impressions  that  I liaA’^e  gained  by 
my  experience  here. 

The  Chairman.  Has  a request  been  made  of  this  railroad  and  have 
they  declined? 

Mr.  Wehle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  correspondence,  if 
any  there  is,  that  has  passed  betAveen  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads or  those  liaAung  the  matter  in  charge  and  yoiirseh^es,  shoAving 
their  refusal  and  the  reason  the\^  giA^e  for  it. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Exhibit  ]M. 

UiKlor  date  of  April  6 a letter  aatis  written  to  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads requesting  rearrangement  of  railroad  tracks  and  installation  of  i)assenger- 
train  service  for  Seattle  shipyards.  (Copy  of  same  is  hereAvith  submitted.) 
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Judge  Lovett  telephoned  Chairman  Hurley  that  the  cost  \vonld  be  approxi- 
mately $20  000,  and  that  the  Director  General  would  look  to  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  to  reimburse  the  railroad  that  cost,  less  the  value  of  the  con- 
struction as  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Whereupon  a letter,  dated  April 
20.  was  forwarded  to  Judge  Lovett  accepting  the  proposition  and  showing  the 
necessity  of  immediate  installation  of  service  to  avoid  a retarding  of  shije 
huilding. 

The  latest  information  at  hand  shows  that  the  cost  of  this  construction  will 
not  be  $20,000,  hut  will  be  within  $5,000  or  $10,000.  as  ascertained  from  Capt. 
Blain,  district  officer. 


Exited  States  Shipping- Boakd 

Emeegexcy  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  6,  1918. 


Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo. 

Director  General  of  Railroads, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Building. 

My  I >ear  Mr.  McAdoo  : I desire  to  inform  you  that  an  extreme  emergency 
exists  in  the  passenger  transportatii>n  situation  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  which  is 
seriously  retarding  the  construction  of  ships  for  the  Government  and  which  can 
only  be  remedied  by  steam  railroad  passenger  service. 

I thei-efore  request  that  an  order  be  issued  requiring  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  & Navigation  Co.  to  construct  1,000  feet  of  new  track  on  Whatcomb 
Avenue  near  Spokane  Avenue  as  an  extension  of  tracks  jointly  owned  by  all 
railroad  companies ; also  an  extension  therefrom  to  siding  on  Whatcomb  Avenue 
at  Lucile  Street,  a distance  of  about  200  feet,  making  a total  of  1,200  feet  of 
new  track,  which  will  cost  about  $5,000;  and  that  the  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road & Navigation  Co.  be  ordered  to  operate  one  8-car  passenger  train  from  the 
toot  of  Yesler  Way,  via  its  own  and  joint-user  tracks,  to  the  end  of  the  East 
Marginal  Way.  a distance  of  less  than  5 miles,  between  6.30  and  7.30  in  the 
morning,  returning  between  3.30  and  5.30  in  the  afternoon — one  trip  each  way 
per  day.  This  service  will  take  care  of  the  Seattle  Chain  Works,  an  airplane 
factory  building  for  the  Navy,  and  kindred  shipbuilding  industries,  the  em- 
ployees of  which  now  most  seriously  overload  the  street  railway  cars  operating 
directly  to  the  shipyards. 

I also  request  that  the  Northern  Ihicific  Railway  Co.  he  ordered  to  construct 
1.200  feet  of  siding  on  Iowa  Avenue  between  Twenty-sixth  Avenue  SW.  and 
Chelan  Avenue  forthwith  and  to  furnish  passenger  service,  as  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, via  common-user  tracks,  from  the  foot  of  Madison  Street  to  Spokane 
Avenue,  thence  over  its  own  tracks,  providing  service  for  the  yard  of  the  Ames 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  yard  of  the  Dnthie  Shipbuilding  Co.,  yard  of  tbe  Erickson 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  plants  of  the  Pnget  Sound  Bridge  A Dredging  Co.,  ami  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  and  various  other  interests  kindred  to  shipbuilding. 
The  service  to  handle  the  traffic  via  this  route  will  require  at  least  16  passenger 
cars,  made  up  in  two  trains,  leaving  the  foot  of  Madison  Street  with  the  morn- 
ing shift  between  6 and  8 o'clock  and  returning  that  shift  to  the  starting  point 
in  the  evening  between  3 and  5 o’clock. 

Our  district  officer,  Blain,  Mayor  Hansom  of  Seattle.  Senator  Jones,  local 
Government  and  city  authorities,  the  King  Comity  Council  of  Defense,  and  all 
parties  interested  have  agreed  that  the  plan  which  I have  outlined  above  is 
essential  for  the  relief  of  a most  critical  passenger  transportation  situation 


which  exists  in  Seattle. 

I urgently  request  immediate  action  upon  this  most  important  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Piez, 

Tice  President  and  General  Manager.. 


April  20,  1918.'- 

Hon.  Robert  S.  Lovett, 

Director  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures, 

United  States  Railroad  Administration, 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Judge  Lovett  : In  accordance  with  the  conversation  which  Mr.  A.  M. 
Taylor,  manager  of  passenger  transportation,  had  with  you  on  the  telephone 
this  morning,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  will  reimburse  the  railroads. 
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the  amount  which  they  are  required  to,  expend — approximating  .$20,000 — in  re- 
arranging and  extending  tracks  as  re(inested  in  my  letter  of  April  0 addressed 
to  the  Director  (General  of  Railroads,  less  such  amount  as  may  he  determined 
by  arbitration  to  be  the  value  of  the  work  and  materials  so  provided  by  the 
railroads  for  use  or  for  sale  hy  them  within  tln-ee  months  aftei-  the  close  of 
the  war;  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  railroads,  (»ne  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  the  two  tii'st  named,  or  in 
the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Charuos  PfEZ. 

]'icc  President  a ltd  (P’lieral  Ma  naffer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  \'oii  assume  it  to  be  your  duty  as  a ship  corporation 
to  deal  with  the  railways  under  Federal  management  as  you  would 
deal  with  them  if  still  in  private  hands? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  make  the  same  request  and  expect  the  same  ac- 
commodations from  them  that  you  would  expect  if  they  were  under 
jfrivate  control  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  do.  There  is  no  reason  Avhy  Ave  should  not,  I think. 
They  ought  to  operate  on  exactly  the  same  conditions  thcA^  did. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  Amu  do  not  insist  upon  it,  they  Avill  load  every- 
thing upon  you  they  can? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  Avell  aAvare  of  that. 

TRANSIT  EACTLITIES,  GROTON,  CONN. 

The  Chairman.  At  Groton,  Conn.,  you  have  an  item  of  $25,000  for 
transportation. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  arranged  with  the  city  of  NeAv  London,  Conn., 
to  opperate  the  municipal  ferry  boat  to  the  Groton  Iron  Works,  for 
shipyard  employees,  and  ha  Am  agreed  to  advance  $25,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  slip  and  ferry  landing  at  the  Groton  Iron 
Works,  this  adAumce  to  be  charged  as  other  advances  for  ship  construc- 
tion— the  construction  of  this  dock  being  a part  of  the  necessary  plant 
for  ship  construction,  aa  hich  is  located  upon  the  property  of  the  Groton 
Iron  IVorks. 

The  Chairman.  lYhere  do  you  expect  to  spend  $15,000,000  more  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  not  completed  our  housing  survey  yet. 

PROPOSED  HOUSING. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  completed  all  you  have  furnished  me 
with  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  We  have  a matter  of  $15,000,000  more  that  has 
been  proposed,  but  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  for  housing,  and  $160,000 
for  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  housing 
600  men  at  Bath,  Me. ; $1,200,000  proposed  for  housing  1,000  men  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; $1,260,000  proposed  for  Lorain,  Ohio.  State- 
ment covering  additional  requests  will  be  furnished. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  at  Lorain? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  the  American  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  The 
lake  yards  are  some  of  the  best  producers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  lake? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  proposed  for 
Madisonville,  La. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  a yard  there? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  the  Jahncke  yard.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  proposed  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.  lYe  have  several  yards 
at  Jacksonville. 

The  Chairman.  Have  a^ou  not  plentA^  of  housing  space  at  Jackson- 
ville? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  haA^e  any  complaint  from  Jacksonville,  until 
Jacksonville  heard  that  you  A^^ere  going*  to  build  houses  at  Camden? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  knoA\’  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  did  you  get  these  complaints  about  the  housing 
conditions  from  places  like  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  PiEz.  JacksonAulle  has  been  before  us  for  months.  Of  course, 
the  probability  of  getting  the  money  for  housing  has  been  before  the 
country  for  some  six  or  seA^en  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  soon  as  it  Avas  put  before  the  country  that  it  A^*as 
being  considered  at  one  yard,  then  you  began  ro  receiA^e  requests  from 
CA^ery  yard? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes.,  sir.  lYe  have  turned  doA\m  more  requests  than  Ave 
have  granted,  considerably.  We  are  looking  into  that  very  care- 
fully. Preliminary  reports  on  this  housing  project  liaA^e  been  made 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  investigations  have  been  made?  Have 
they  investigated  the  housing  conditions  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  and  transportation.  We  sent  doAvn  our  oAvn  men — 
transportation  and  property  men. 

Mr.  Ba'rnes.  About  hoAv  many  employees  have  you  at  Jackson- 
Aulle  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  are  located  there  three  yards. 

Mr.  Ba^rnes.  What  percentage  of  the  labor  resided  at  Jacksonville 
before  the  yards  Avere  established? 

Mr.  Piez.  I could  not  tell.  We  put  a large  steel  yard  doAvn  there 
that  Avill  probably  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  3.500  or  1. 000. 

Mr.  Ba^rnes.  Did  not  some  of  those  men  live  there  before? 

Mr.  Piez.  I think  a great  many  have  been  brought  in. 

The  Chairaian.  Was  not  JacksoiiAulle  a city  of  considerable  size, 
and  should  it  not  absorb  that  much  expansion  Avithout  draAving  on 
the  Federal  Treasury? 

IMr.  Wehle.  It  seems  that  there  are  a Available  a good  many  houses, 
but  they  are  houses  that  have  been  occiqiied  by  negroes,  and  houses 
of  a pretty  Ioav  order  of  convenience : and  there  is  a good  deal  of  A’ery 
responsible  AA’hite  labor  coming  into  Jackson A'ille  by  this  composite 
and  steel  ship  construction  Avhich  aauII  require,  if  it  is  held  at  Jack- 
souAulle,  considerably  better  quality  of  houses  than  are  available 
there.  The  negro  labor,  I understand,  has  bettered  itself  so  econom- 
ically in  the  last  fev’  months,  done  in  shipbuilding,  that  it  has  largely 
AMcated  much  of  the  old  negro  property  in  Jacksonville  and  refuses 
to  go  back.  In  order  to  get  them  back  to  some  of  this  run-doAAm 
property  that  they  have  occupied  it  Avould  be  necessary  to  improve  it 
very  greatly.  You  can  see  the  dilemma.  There  are,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  at  the  present  time  quite  a large  number  of  vacant  houses, 
houses  that  the  negroes  have  moA^ed  out  of.  Anyone  familiar  Avith 
southern  conditions  can  understand  that  it  Avould  be  very  difficult  to 
get  white  men  to  live  in  those  houses  under  any  condition,  even  if 
considerably  improA^ed. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  If  there  was  any  real  demand,  of  course,  tlie  owners 
of  the  property  would  undoubtedly  improve  them? 

Mr.  Piizz.  They  will  in  time — probably. 

Mr.  IYehle.  Let  me  say  this,  that  the  entire  material  situation  in 
the  South,  lumber  or  anything  else,  is  shot  to  pieces.  It  is  a very  dif- 
ficult thing  for  any  private  person  to  undertake  to  build  anything 
anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Piez. 

housing  at  port  JEFFERSON,  LONG  ISLAND. 

Mr.  Piez.  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  housing  of  a temporary 
character,  to  accommodate  a thousand  men  amounts  to  $300,000. 
Then,  Ave  hai^e  under  consideration  at  this  time  housing  at  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  and  Staten  Island,  Aidiere  Ave  have  three  yards,  and  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  transportation  facilities  at  the  NeAA- 
ark  Bay  shipyard,  which  aaoII  absorb  the  difference,  and  other  loca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  yard? 

Mr.  Piez.  The  Submarine  Boat  Corporation  yard,  at  Newark  Bay. 
All  the  yards  have  to  be  located  at  tideAA^ater  and  usually  at  a long- 
distance from  the  residential  section.  It  necessitates  improving  the 
transportation  facilities,  because  the  shipbuilding  scale  that  we  are 
proceeding  Avith  to-day  is  not  certain  of  continuation  after  the  Avar, 
and  the  transportation  lines  are  not  anxious  to  make  an  investment 
on  a proposition  that  may  be  but  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record,  Avith  as  much  detail  as 
you  may  liaA^e,  a statement  touching  this  additional  housing  demand 
that  is  likely  to  be  met. 

Mr.  Piez.  Y"es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  HaA-e  you  any  idea  hoAV  much  that  is  going  to 
total ? 

Mr.  Piez.  It  Avill  total  A-ery  close  to  $50,000,000,  if  not  more.  That 
is  because  Ave  liaA^e  cut  doAvn  in  eA^ery  instance  the  demand  Avhich  has 
been  made  upon  us.  We  either  have  to  build  houses  at  existing 
shipyards  and  intensify  their  output,  or  build  neAv  shi]iyards  in 
locations  that  may  require  additional  housing,  because  the  tAvo  do 
not  go  together. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  detailed  statement  you  have  made  does  not  quite 
bear  out  your  statement  that  you  will  need  at  least  $50,000,000.  Y^ou 
have  not  giA^en  the  details  of  the  matters  that  Avill  total  any  such 
sum? 

Mr.  Piez.  That  is  largely  because  Ave  liave  not  gotten  around ’to 
the  treatment  and  consideration  of  all  of  them.  We  go  into  this 
matter  A^ery  carefully,  after  very  careful  survey  and  study,  and  Ave 
are  not  apt  to  grant  demands  simply  because  an  application  for  the 
same  has  been  filed,  but  a complete  list  of  housing  requested  will  be 
submitted. 

EAIERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 

PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION. 

(See  p.  2386.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piez,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  a 
statement  touching  the  character  of  organization  that  has  been  ere- 
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ated  under  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  so  as  to  get  as  much  of 
a picture  as  may  be  possible  of  the  way  you  work  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  My  statement  will  cover  the  ship  construction  or  pro- 
duction of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  not  the  operating 
division. 

The  Chairman.  From  a chart  that  has  been  submitted  here  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  of  course,  being  di- 
rectly under  the  Shipping  Board,  is  managed  through  a board  of 
trustees,  with  a president,  treasurer,  and  secretary? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  that  is  now  the  office  of  director  gen- 
eral, of  which  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  the  incumbent? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  under  him  is  a vice  president  in  charge  of 
construction,  being  yourself  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A vice  president  in  charge  of  administration, 
being  Mr.  Howard  Coonly? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a certain  executive  assistant  directly 
under  him,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ackerson  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Ackerson  is  Mr.  Schwab's  aid. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  prepared,  therefore,  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  construction  side  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I can  tell  you  both  the  administration  and  construction 
sides. 

The  Chairman.  'We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  functions  of  the  Vice  President  in  charge  of  con- 
struction are  subdivided  into  the  division  covering  the  construction 
of  shipyard  plants,  the  engineer  and  technical  sections,  including  also 
inspection,  the  purchasing  division,  the  labor  division,  the  three  pro- 
duction divisions,  as  we  call  them,  one  covering  the  production  of 
steel  ships,  one  wood  and  concrete  ships,  and  the  other  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  and  parts  tliat  we  purchase  from  manufacturers 
for  placement  in  the  vessels.  In  addition,  we  have  organized  11  dis- 
tricts, covering  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Lake  territory,  each 
district  being  in  charge  of  a district  officer,  who  is  supplemented  by 
a certain  number  of  technical  aids  and  inspectors,  auditors,  and 
clerks.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  we  give  a certain  amount  of  autonomy 
to  each  of  the  district  officers,  particularly  in  the  disposition  of  the 
different  questions  not  involving  questions  of  policy  or  questions  of 
contract. 

The  administrative  side  of  our  organization  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Coonley,  who  has  been  recently  selected  for  that  position,  relieves 
the  construction  section  of  the  work  of  negotiating  contracts,  keeping- 
in  touch  with  the  legal  division  in  the  matter  of  negotiation  and  ad- 
justment, and  has  charge  of  the  finance  and  auditing  division,  the 
general  office,  statistical,  and  personnel  sections. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Mr.  Coonley  been  with  you? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  About  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Coonley  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Coonley  is  the  president  of  the  Walworth  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Boston.  He  has  been  a close,  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years  and  is  a very  competent  man.  Mr.  Schwab  suggested 
that  I choose  a man  who  would  work  well  in  double  harness  with  me. 
I selected  Mr.  Coonley.  Mr.  Schwab  persuaded  him  to  come;  I 
could  not. 

I might  sa}^,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  task  has  been  not  merely  one 
of  placing  contracts  and  inspecting  the  construction  of  the  work, 
but  one  also  of  taking  care  of  the  raw-material  supply,  particularly 
the  lumber  supply.  That  has  caused  a very  considerable  amount  of 
trouble  and  has  meant  the  addition  of  a very  considerable  number 
of  people  to  our  staff.  It  has  also  meant  very  careful  supervision 
over  the  manufacturing  output  of  the  various  industries  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  place  contracts  with.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
we  have  j)laced  our  contracts  in  the  imcongested  districts.  We  had 
to  select  industries  that  had  some  of  the  equipment  required  and 
induce  them  to  accept  contracts  for  boilers,  contracts  for  engines,  and 
contracts  for  condensers,  but  selecting  new  concerns  of  this  type  and 
assisting  them  in  building  up,  through  advice,  a manufacturing  staff 
that  would  be  competent  to  handle  the  orders  we  gave  them  has 
meant  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  supervisory  and  inspection 
forces  that  we  have  had  to  have. 

We  have  had  no  small  task  in  creating  facilities  to  build  the  addi- 
tional boilers  necessary,  the  additional  condensers,  and  the  additional 
engines.  Practically  all  of  these  facilities  Avere  not  facilities  that 
Avere  preAuously  engaged  in  that  particular  class  of  work,  and  in 
judging  our  organization  you  Avant  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  haA^e  had 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  We  have  had  the  burden  of  getting 
results  quickly,  and  Ave  have  had  to  sacrifice,  for  the  time  being  at 
feast,  some  degree  of  economy  in  gathering  together  our  organization. 

We  liaA^e  under  my  particular  charge  Avhat  Ave  term  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  sections  that  is  noAv  engaged  in  revising  or  rather 
resurveying  each  department  and  suggesting  changes  and  economies, 
and  I think  that  our  organization  Avill  even  to-day  bear  the  closest 
degree  of  scrutiny  as  an  economical  operation  considering  the  char- 
acter of  work  that  we  haA^e  to  do.  The  Avork  is  of  a highly  technical 
character,  much  of  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  men  of  shipbuilding 
experience  Ave  haA^e  had  to  scour  the  country  for  men  avIio  liaA^e  at 
least  had  a considerable  experience  in  kindred  and  allied  lines. 

I think,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  our  salaries  are  beloAv  the 
$7,500  line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piez,  a large  part  of  your  force  is  here  in 
Washington  and  also  a large  force  out  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  the  amitous  diAU- 
sions  that  you  haA^e  created  here  in  Washington  and  the  aA’^erage 
number  of  employees  in  each  of  them  and  the  aggregate  number, 
therefore,  in  Washington  ? Then,  after  finishing  Avith  that,  take  up 
the  field. 

Mr.  Piez.  We  have  created  II  divisions  and  sections  in  Wash- 
ington, Avith  a total  number  of  2,156  employees,  aggregating  a total 
of  $4,014,554  in  annual  salaries.  Outside  of  Washington  Ave  liaA’e 
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created  11  districts  manned  by  1,539  employees,  with  total  annual  sal- 
aries of  $2, 870, 435.  The  organization  outside  of  AYashington  covers 
inspectors,  engineers,  auditors,  and  men  of  technical  training,  and 
represents,  therefore,  a higher  salary  list  than  is  the  case  in  the  home 
office  where  clerks  are  in  the  preponderance. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  some  of  the  details  of  the  14  divi- 
sions 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  divisions  referred  to  in  the  previous  statement  cover 
the  offices  of  the  two  vice  presidents ; the  executive  and  administrative 
office,  which  includes  the  general,  clerks,  and  statistical  divisions  of 
the  home  office;  the  division  of  steel  ship  construction;  the  division 
of  wood,  concrete,  and  composite  ship  construction:  the  division  of 
shipyard  plants;  the  contract  division;  the  purchasing  division;  the 
legal,  auditing,  and  transportation  divisions:  the  division  of  labor; 
the  general  service  division,  which  includes  industrial  training,  it 
having  been  our  task  to  train  a considerable  number  of  workmen  in 
the  new  lines:  the  division  of  production,  which  looks  after  the  pro- 
duction of  general  machinery  in  the  shojis  throughout  the  country; 
the  division  of  ship  protection,  which  includes  our  secret  service, 
which  we  have  to  maintain  because  of  the  operations  of  enemy  aliens 
in  the  shipyards. 

The  Chair:man.  How  do  you  obtain  your  employees  here  in  AAhish- 
ington  ? 

Mr.  P lEz.  M"e  have  a personnel  department. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  under  civil  service? 

Mr.  PiEz.  None,  except  such  as  have  been  transferred  from  the 
Navy  or  Army,  and  I do  not  know  whether  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  ceased  to  be? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  simply  employ  as  a private  coi'iioration? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  M^ithout  limitations  upon  the  salaries  that  you 
shall  pay? 

Mr.  PiEz.  AA'ell,  there  is  no  set  limitation,  although  we  are  about 
to  impose  one  now. 

The  Chairman.  I mean,  there  is  no  statutory  limitation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  AAliat  is  your  practice  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Our  practice  is  to  have  every  applicant  tile  a written 
application  stating  his  experience,  his  fitness,  and  other  qualifications, 
and  previous  salary  received;  then  those  applications  are  cleared 
through  the  manager  of  the  personnel  department ; he  communicates 
with  previous  employers  or  other  references  concerning  the  character 
and  experience  of  the  applicant,  and  then  turns  him  over  for  employ- 
ment, if  he  passes  muster,  to  the  division  heads.  Increases  in  salary 
are  controlled  in  the  minor  group  by  the  heads  of  the  divisions  and 
in  the  larger  group  by  the  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  supply  us  with  a table  showing  the  range 
of  salaries  of  the  various  employees  in  these  various  divisions? 

Mr.  PiEz.  MY  can  and  will  make  that  a part  of  the  record.  (Ex- 
hibit N.) 
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State))icMt  of  expenses  {district  and  home  office)  and  ]>er  cent  to  total  expendi- 
tures to  Aprit  30,  1918. 


Total  expenditures $551,  300,  000.  00 

Total  expenses  ^ 3,  008,  498.  00 

Expenses,  per  cent  to  expenditures . (>0 

E.xpenses  ; - 

Less  interest  and  discount 3,  495,  498.  00 

Per  cent  to  expenditures . 03 


Force  report  as  at  Apr.  30,  1918  {exetudimj  district  onploi/ees) . 

UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 


No. 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Division. 

Total 

annual 

salaries. 

894 

Purchasing  department 

$1, 379,  .565 
658, 520 
427, 941 
307, 612 
356, 730 

745 

Executive  and  administrative 

178 

Steel  ships  

143 

Wood,  composite,  and  concrete  ships 

129 

General  service  department 

94 

Auditing  diwsion 

198, 100 
138,350 
210, 298 

88 

Transportation  department  

80 

Production  department 

54 

Office  of  vice  president 

183, 280 

89. 500 
94,050 
28,360 

13. 500 
7,600 

41 

Division  of  shipyards 

39 

Legal  department 

13 

Labor  department 

5 

Contract  department 

3 

Ship  protection  committee 

2, 506 

Total  employees 

4, 093, 406 

DIVISIONS. 


No. 

1 

Classification.  ' 

Annual 
salary . 

Total 

annual 

salary. 

No. 

Classification. 

1 

Annual 

salary. 

T'tal 

annual 

salary. 

PURCHASING  DIVISION. 

PURCHASING  DIVISION— con. 

1 

Purchasing  officer 

$7, 500 

.17, 500 

105 

Clerk 

$1, 500 

$157, 500 

1 

Assistant  purchasing  officer. 

6,000 

6,000 

3 

do 

1,400 

4, 200 

2 

(in 

4,800 

9,600 

2 

do 

1,380 

2,  760 

8 

do.  . 

4,000 

32, 000 

4 

do 

1,350 

5.400 

6 

.do. . 1 

3,600 

21,600 

1 

do 

1,320 

1, 320 

8 

do 

3,000 

24, 000 

3 

do 

1,300 

3,900 

2 

do.  - 

2,700 

5, 400 

72 

do 

1,200 

86, 400 

6 

- do  i 

2,400 

14, 400 

10 

. . .do. . . ., 

1,100 

11,000 

5 

do . 

2, 100 

10, 500 

7 

do 

1,080 

7, 560 

1 

Pin.rmirtp'  snpf>rvi??f)r 

3, 600 

3,600 

2 

.do 

1,020 

2,040 

1 

Assistant  planning  super- 

72 

do 

1,000 

72,000 

visor 

2,400 

2,400 

3 

do 

960 

2, 880 

1 

Chief  clerk 

3'  600 

3, 600 

44 

do 

900 

39, 600 

1 

Chipf  clp.rk  assistant 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

do 

780 

780 

1 

do. 

2, 7.50 

2,  750 

4 

do \ 

720 

2, 880 

1 

do. . 

2,500 

2,500 

2 

do 

600 

1,200 

1 

do 

2,400 

2,400 

1 

do 

480 

480 

3 

Clerk 

3, 000 

9,000 

2 

Dispatcher 

3, 000 

6,000 

4 

do 

2,  700 

10, 800 

2 

do 

2,700 

5, 400 

6 

do. 

2,500 

15, 000 

3 

do 

2, 500 

7,500 

8 

do 

2,400 

19, 200 

6 

do 

2,400 

14,400 

1 

do. 

2, 250 

2,250 

1 

do 

2,250 

2,250 

11 

do.  . 

2,100 

23'  100 

4 

do 

2, 000 

8,000 

13 

.do 

2,000 

26.000 

8 

do 

1,800 

14, 400 

2 

do. 

1,950 

3' 900 

2 

do 

1, 500 

3,000 

64 

do.  - ... 

1, 800 

11.5, 200 

1 

Warehouse  man 

3,000 

3,000 

2 

do  _ 

1,  740 

3,480 

2 

do 

2,400 

4,800 

2 

do.  . 

1,680 

3,360 

1 

do 

2, 100 

2, 100 

1 

.do 

1,660 

1,660 

1 

do 

2,000 

2,000 

9 

do.  . 

1,650 

14, 850 

1 

do 

1,800 

1,800 

1 

.do 

1,620 

1,620 

1 

Production  assistant 

3,000 

3,000 

4 

do 

1,600 

6, 400 

1 

do 

2, 700 

2,700 

1 

do 

1,  .560 

1,560 

2 

2,400 

4,80a 

^ Expenses  do  not  show  interest  and  cash  discount’s  deduction. 
2 Expenses  show  interest  and  cash  discounts  deducted. 


No. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

37 

2 

53 

15 

1 

1 

1 

S 

I 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

24 

1 

2 

1 

20 

3 

1 

1 

2 

6 

22 

1 

35 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

37 

3 

394 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

5 

2 

5 

48 

35 

16 

1 


SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1919, 


orce  report  as  at  Apr.  30,  1918 


( c.rcluduKj  cHstriet  em plopoes ) — Coiitii] 


DIVISIONS— Continued. 


Classiflcati.n. 

x\miual 

salary. 

Tctal 

annua! 

salary. 

No. 

Classification. 

PURCHASING  DIVISION— 

EXECUTIVE  AND  ADMINIS- 

continued. 

TRATIVE  DIVISION— con- 

tinued. 

Production  assistant 

$2, 100 

$4, 200 

3,000 

3,000 

1 

Stenographer 

3^000 

3,000 

1 

Typist  

2, 500 

2,500 

3 

do  

2, 400 

14, 400 

22 

do 

do 

2, 100 

77, 700 

29 

do 

2, 000 

4,000 

4 

do  

L800 

95, 000 

1 

Clerk 

1,500 

22, 500 

1 

..  ..do  

1, 200 

1,200 

.5 

do 

2' 500 

2,500 

5 

.do  

2' 000 

2,000 

8 

do  

. . . : .do 

1,800 

14,400 

8 

do 

1, 650 

1.650  ! 

1 

do  

do 

1,625 

1,625  ' 

52 

do 

1,  .500 

6,000  1 

12 

.do  

2, 160 

2, 160 

4 

1, do  

1,800 

3, 600 

2 

.do  

do 

i;740 

1,740 

16 

do  

1,620 

1,620 

1 

do  

do 

L500 

3,000 

37 

do  

. . . . .do 

1,350 

1,350 

; do  

do 

1,300 

1,300 

2 

do  

do 

1,200 

8,400 

18 

1 do  

do 

1,020 

1,020 

1 

i do  

do 

1,000 

5,000 

1 

do  

2, 100 

4,200 

1 

1 do  

Stenographer 

l'  800 

5,400 

2 

Draftsman 

do 

1,600 

1,600 

1 

: do  

do 

1,500 

36, 000 

2 

..do  

do 

1,400 

9,800 

3 

* do 

do 

1,380 

1,380 

5 

1 do 

do 

1,300 

2;  600 

2 

do 

do 

1,260 

1,260 

1 

i ..do 

do 

1,200 

24, 000 

1 

do 

do 

1,100 

7,700 

1 

! do 

. . .do. ... 

1,000 

3,000 

1 

Chauffeur  

Tvpist 

1,400 

1,400 

2 

. .do 

. . . . .do 

1, 300 

1,300 

1 

1 do 

do 

1,200 

2,400 

5 

j ..do 

. . .do 

1, 100 

6,600 

1 

do  

do 

1,000 

22, 000 

2 

do 

. . . -do ... . 

960 

960 

4 

do  

do 

900 

31,. 500 

2 

1 . do 

do 

840 

5,040 

1 

do 

do 

720 

720 

1 

i Watchman j 

Photographer 

2,400 

2,400 

2 

do 

do 

1,500 

3,000 

14 

do 

Messenger 

720 

720 

1 

do 

600 

22,200 

29 

1 . .do 

do . . . 

480 

1,440 

10 

do  

2 

1 do 

Total .... 

1, 379, 565 

4 

do  

T?opair  TnoTi 

EXECUTIVE  AND  ADMINIS- 

1 

do 

TRATIVE  DIVISION. 

1 

do 

2 

Office  manager 

5,000 

5,000 

1 

Laborer  

Chief  clerk 

3,600 

3,600 

14 

...do 

Chief  clerk,  assistant 

3,500 

3,. 500 

10 

Telephone  operator 

do  

2.800 

2,800 

1 

do 

do 

2,700 

2,700 

1 

Janitors  and  charwomen. . . 

do 

2,400 

2,400 

3 

do  

do 

2,200 

6,600 

2 

.do 

do 

2,124 

2,124 

51 

do 

do 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

do 

Stenographer  

1,800 

5.400 

1 

. do 

do 

1,600 

3,200 

3 

do 

do 

1,.500 

4,. 500 

76 

do 

. .do 

1,400 

7,000 

2 

do 

.do  ..  

1,320 

2,640 

9 

Messenger 

do  

1,300 

6,500 

do 

do  

1,200 

57, 600 

12 

do 

do 

1,100 

38,500 

do  

1,000 

16,000 

900 

745 

Total 

do 

900 

Annual 

salary. 


•S720 

1,400 

1,100 

1,000 

900 

840 

2.500 

2,000 

1,800 

1,600 

1.500 

1,400 
1,260 
L 200 

1,100 
1,080 
1,020 

1,  000 
960 
900 
840 
780 
720 
660 
600 
480 

1,800 

1,600 

1,500 

1.400 

1,200 

1,100 

1,000 

720 

600 

1,800 

1,080 

960 

900 

840 

780 

720 

600 

480 

1,200 

900 

790 

720 

660 

480 

144 

120 

1,800 

1,680 

1,600 

1,200 

900 

720 

924 

720 

1.400 
'900 

720 

600 

.540 

480 

420 

300 

144 

720 

600 

480 
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SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1919, 


Force  rciJori  as  at  Ai>r.  .tO,  HUH  {c.rchidinn  di.strirt  ( )— ( 'onlimu^d. 


DIVISION  S— Continued . 


No. 


Classificaticn. 


Annua! 

salary. 


T.  tal 
annual 
salary. 


No. 


(dassificali  n. 


Annual 

salary. 


•STEEL  SHIP  DIVISION. 


STEEL  SHIP  Di  VLSI  ON —con- 
tinued. 


1 Manager 

1 Assistant  manager 

1 do 

1 do 

1 Naval  architect 

1 Naval  architect,  assistant. . . 

2 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 Engineer 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do : 

3 do 

1 do 

3 do 

4 do 

1 do 1 

2 do 

2 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 Inspectors 

1 do 

1 do 

2 do 

1 .do 

1 do 

5 do 

1 do 

1 .do 

1 do 

1 .do 

1 Draftsman 

1 do 

2 do 

1 do 

1 do 

2 do 

2 ...... do 

2 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

2 do 

2 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

2 do 

1 do 

5 do 

5 ! do 

3 do 

2 I do 

2 ! do 

1 I do 

1 ; do 

1 ' do 

4 i do 

1 ! do 

1 j do 

1 i Field  officers 

2 ' do 

1 I do 

2 ! do 

1 ] Chief  clerk 

1 Chief  clerk,  assistant 

1 Accountant 

2 Clerk 


?7, 500 

6,000 

5. 500 

3.000 

10, 000 

7. 500 

6. 500 

4.800 

4.000 
2,400 

9.000 

6. 500 

5.000 

4.800 

4.500 

4.000 

3.600 

3.500 
3,300 

3.000 

2.600 

2.500 
2,400 
2,200 
1,700 

6.000 

3.600 

3.500 

3.000 

2.800 
2,  750 

2. 500 
2,400 
2, 250 
2,200 

2.000 
5,592 
3,900 
3,666 

3.500 

3.300 

3.000 
2,952 
2,880 
2,832 
2,760 

2.500 
2, 400 
2,280 
2,220 
2,200 
2,185 
2,124 
2,100 
2,040 
2,016 
1,920 
1,800 
1,680 

1.600 
1,560 
1,.500 
1,488 

1.300 
1,200 
1,104 

1.000 

5. 500 

5.000 

4.500 

4.000 

3.000 
1,800 
3,000 
2, 100 


.t7, 500 
6,000 
•5, 500 

3.000 

10. 000 

7.500 

13.000 
4,800 

4.000 
2,400 

9.000 

5.000 

5.000 
4,800 

4.500 

4.000 
10, 800 

3.500 

9.900 

12.000 

2,600 

5.000 

4.800 
2,200 
1,700 

6.000 

3.600 
3,500 
6,000 

2. 800 
2, 750 

12,500 
2,400 
2,  250 
2,200 
2,000 
5, 592 

3.900 
7,332 

3.500 

3.300 
6.000 
5, 904 

5.760 
2,832 

2.760 

2. 500 
4,800 
4,560 
2,220 
2,200 
2,185 
2,124 
2,100 
4,080 
2,016 

9.600 

9.000 
5, 040 

3.200 
3,120 

1.500 
1,488 

1.300 

4.800 
1,104 

1.000 

5.500 

10,000 

4.500 
8,000 
3,000 

1.800 
3,000 

4.200 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


178 


Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Camoufleur . . 
Stenographer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Typist 

Messenger 

do 


$2,000 
1,700  i 
1,680  I 
1,600  I 

1,560  i 
1,500 
1,400 
1,.300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,080 
1,000 
960 
924 
900 
840 
780 
720 
600 
2,000 
1,800 
1,600 
1,500 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,000 
900 
780 
720 
1,100 
720 
600 


Total 


DIVISION  OF  WOOD,  COM- 
POSITE AND  CONCRETE 
SHIPS. 


3 Manager 

1 Assistant  manager. 

] do 

2 Engineer 

1 do 

7 do 

1 do 

7 do 

4 do 

1 do 

9 do 

2 do 

2 do 

3 do 

1 do 

3 do 

1 Inspector 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

] do 

1 do 

1 do 

3 do 

1 do 

] Draftsman 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

1 do 

5 do 

4 do 

1 do 


7. 500 

4.800 
3,600 
6, 000 

4.800 
3,600 
3,300 

3. 000 
2, 700 

2.500 
2, 400 
2,  200 
2,100 

2.000 

1,920 

1.800 
5,000  . 
4,  800 
4, 200 
3,600 
2,  700 

2. 500 
2,100 
1,800 

1.500 
3,300 
2,952 
2,340  I 
2,100 
2, 080 
1,820 
1,800 
1,680 


T.  tal 
annual 
salary. 


$4,000 

1,700 

1,680 

1,600 

1,560 

3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

12,000 

1,100 

1,080 

3,000 

960 


900 

1,680 

780 

1,440 

600 

2,000 

1,800 

3,200 

3.000 
2,800 
6,500 
4,800 

1.000 
900 
780 
720 

1,100 

720 

2,400 


427, 941 


22, 500 
4,800 

3,  600 

12, 000 

4,  800 
25,  200 

3,300 
21,000 
10,  800 
2,500 
21,600 

4.400 
4,200 
6,000 
1,920 
5;  400 
5,000 
4,800 

4. 200 
3,600 
2, 700 

2. 500 

2,100 

5.400 

1.500 
3,300 
2, 952 
2,340 
2,100 
2, 080 
9,100 

7.200 
1,680 


SUXDKY  CIVIL  APPKOPEIATION  BILL,  1919, 
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DIVISIONS— Continued. 


No.  j Classification. 


Annual 

salary. 


Total 

annual 

salary. 


! nmsiox  of  wood,  com- 
posite AND  CONCEETB 
SHIPS — continued. 


1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1] 

1 

2 

3 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 
1 

143 


Draftsman, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


620 
1,560 
1,500 
1,3S0 
1,300  ! 
960 

2.400 
2,100 
1,800 
1,680 
1,600 
1,500 

1.400 
1,3.50 
1,200 
1,100 
1, 000 

900 

840 

600 


81,620 

7.800 
.3,000 
1,380 
1,300 

960 

4.800 

2, 100 

19,800 
1,680 
3, 200 
4,500 
1,400 
2,700 
4,800 
1,100 
1,000 
3, 600 
840 
600 


Stenographer. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Typist 

do 

Messenger 

do 


1,500 
1, 380 
1,200 
1,100 
1, 000 
900 
1,000 
900 
600 
480 


1,500 
1,380 
8, 400 
3,300 
1,000 
900 
2,000 
900 
3,000 
480 


Total. 


307, 612 


GENERAX  SERVICE  DIVISION. 


1 

Head  National  Ser^-ice  Sec- 
tion  

7, 500 
7, 500 
6,000 
7,200 

1 

1 

1 Director  of  production 

do 

1 

Denartment  manager 

1 

'.do 

6,000 
4, 500 

1 

do 

1 

Ass^ant  manager 

6. 000  . 

2 

do 

5^000 

4,200 

1 

do 

1 

do 

4.000 
3 000 

1 

do. . 

1 

General  supervisor 

7, 200 
3,600 

1 

Special  agent 

1 

Engineer 

4,800  i 
4,500  ‘ 

1 

.do 

1 

do 

4.000  1 
3,900  i 
3,600  ! 
3,300 
3,120  1 

1 i 

do 

2 i 

do. 

1 

do 

1 ! 

do 

7 ' 

do 

3,000  i 
2,604  1 
2,340  i 
2,400  ' 

1 

do 

1 

do. . . 

5 ! 

Assistant  engineer 

1 i 

do 

2,100  ! 

1 

Secretarv’ 

4^800  1 
3,  .500  1 

3 I 

Sanitarv  expert 

1 i 

do.' ... 

1,200  i 
3, 600 
4, 680 
6, 000 
3,000 
2, 500 
4^000 

1 i 

Investigator 

1 1 

Architect 

1 

Designer 

1 

Real  estate  expert... 

1 

do ?. . 

1 

Statistician 

1 

.do 

3,900 

1,800 

2 

do 

1 

Inspector 

2, 500 

2 

do 

2,400  i 

7,  .500 

7.500 
6,000 
7,  200 
6, 000 

4. 500 

6,000 

10, 000 

4.200 

4.000 

3. 000 

7. 200 

3.600 

4;  800 

4.  .500 

4'.  000 
3;  900 

7. 200 
3, 300 
3.120 

21;  000 

2, 604 
2, 340 
12,000 
2, 100 
4,800 
10, 500 

1.200 

3. 600 
4,680 

6.000 

3. 000 

2. 500 

4.000 
3.900 
3'.  600 
2, 500 
4, 800 


No. 


Classificaticn. 


! Annual  I 
salary. ; 


Total 

annual 

salary. 


GENERAL  SERAXCE  DIVI- 
SION— continued. 


li 


I 

i 


N 


I 


1 

5 

1 

Estimator 

Speaker 

do 

S3, 120 
4,800 
4,200 
3, 600 

S.3, 120 
1 24, 000 

i 4.200 

■ 18,000 

3,50C 
! 2, 400 

! 1, 800 

do 

1 

do 

3.  .500 

1 

do 

2,400 

1,800 

1 

-do 

1 

do 

1,200 

3.000 

1,200 
^ 3, 000 

1 

Warehouseman 

1 

Draftsman 

3;  120 

3. 120 

1 

...  .do 

2,640 

2,640 

2 

do 

' 2,496 

4, 992 

2 

do 

2,400 

4, 800 

1 

...  .do.. 

1,976 

1,976 

1,800 

1 

do 

1.800 

1 

do 

l'500 

1,500 

3 

Service  man 

.3,600 

10, 800 

2 

do 

2,400 
i 2,100 

4.800 

3 

i do 

6,300 

2,088 

2,400 

1 

do 

2,088 

2,400 

1 

Guard 

2 

Instructors 

1,800 

3, 600 

1 

Chief  clerk 

2,400 

2,400 

1 

Bookkeeper 

1,300 

0 

CO 

2 

Clerks 

1,800 

3,600 

1 

do 

1.200 
i 1, 080 

1,200 

1 

. ...  .do 

1,080 

1 

do 

1 900 

900 

1 

Stenographer 

! 1,500 

1,500 

4 

do 

1 1,400 

5, 600 

2 

do 

1,300 

2,600 

7 

do 

1,200 

8,400 

1 

do 

1 1, 140 

1, 140 

2 

do.. 

1 1,100 

2, 200 
1,080 

1 

do 

1,080 
1, 200 

1 

I Typist 

1,200 

1 

' do 

i 1,000 

1,0C0 

2 

do 

900 

1,800 

1 

Librarian 

1,300 

1,300 

4 

Messenger 

600 

2,400 

960 

2 1 

480 

1 

do 1 

390 

390 

129  ! 

Total i 

356, 730 

AUDITING  DmSION. 


: (Including  insurance  de- 
I partment.) 

1 ! General  auditor 

1 i General  auditor,  assistant . . 
1 . Insurance  manager 

1 ' Engineer 

2 ' do 

2 Auditor,  traveling 

2 j do 

1 1 do 

2 do 

1 ! do 

1 i Assistant  insurance  man- 
ager  

1 do 

1 Credit  manager 

1 Credit  manager,  assistant.. 

1 , Chief  clerk 

1 do 

1 i Chief  clerk,  assistant 

2 Accountants 

1 ! do 

1 i Disbursing  officer 

1 i Bookkeeper 

1 ; do 

1 i do 

4 I do 

6 ; do 


7,500 

7,500 

7.500 

4.800 
2,400 

5.000 

4. 500 

4. 000 
3,600 

3.000 

3, 600 

3.000 
3,600 

2.500 
3, 600 
2, 400 

2. 000 
3,000 
2, 700 

3.000 
2, 500 
2,400 
2, 100 

2.000 

1.800 


7,500 
7, 500 

7.500 
4,800 
4,800 

10,000 

9. 000 

4.000 
7,200 

3.000 

3, 600 

3.000 
3, 600 

2. 500 
3,600 
2,400 

2.000 
6,000 
2, 700 

3.000 
2, 500 
2, 400 
2, 100 

8.000 

10.800 
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DIVISIONS— Continued. 


No. 


Classificalion. 

Annual 

salary. 

Total 

annual 

salary. 

AU  DITING  DI VISI  ON  — COn- 
tinued. 

81,  700 
1,680 

$3, 400 
3,360 
6, 400 

do 

do 

1,600 

Clerk 

1,680 

1,620 

1,500 

1,680 
4,860 
16, 500 
5,280 
8,400 

do 

do : 

1,320 

1,200 

do 

1, 100 
1,000 

1,100 

do 

1,000 

3,600 

780 

do 

900 

780 

1,800 

1,700 

3,600 

1,700 

do . .*^ 

1,680 

1,400 

1,680 

1,400 

1,100 

1,100 

Typist 

1,100 

1,000 

2,200 
2,000 
2,  700 

900 

660 

660 

600 

1,200 

Total 

198,100 

TRANSPORTATION  DIVI.SION. 

Manager 

4,500 
3,600 
3, 000 
2,700 

4.  500 
7,200 

Assistant  manager 

..  .do 

12,000 

2,700 

do 

do 

2,400 

2,400 

2,100 

do 

2,100 

Representative 

3, 000 
1, 800 

3,000 

do 

5,400 

7,500 

..  .do 

1,500 
3,  600 
2,400 
2,400 
2.100 

Chief  clerk  

3, 600 

Chief  clerk  assistant 

2. 400 

2.400 
4,  200 

Office  manager 

Clerk 

.do 

1,920 

1,920 

.do 

1,800 

9, 000 
4,860 

. .do 

1,620 

do.  . . 

1,.500 

1,380 

1,320 

16,500 

1,380 

3,  960 

4,  800 
2, 160 

do 

do 

.do 

1,200 

do 

1,080 

1,020 

..  .do 

2,040 

do 

960 

960 

do 

'900 

4, 500 
2, 760 
3, 960 
1,.300 

Stenographer 

1,380 

1,320 

1,300 

1,200 

1,020 

.do 

do  . . . . 

do 

8,400 

1,020 

660 

do 

.do 

660 

Tvpist 

1,200 

1,200 

. . .'.  .do 

1,080 

1,080 

do 

900 

3,600 

720 

Messenger 

720 

.do 

600 

600 

do 

540 

1,080 

480 

do 

480 

Total 

138,350 

PRODUCTION  DIVISION. 

Manager 

6.500 
6,000 

5.500 

6,500 

42,000 

Assistant  managers .... 

.do 

5,500 

5,200 

do 

5,200 

5,000 

.do 

20,000 

4,800 

do 

4,800 

No. 


Classification. 


PRODUCTION  DIVISION— con- 
tinued. 


Assistant  manager 

do 

do 

do 

Scheduler 

do. : 

Expediters 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clerks,  production 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Inspector 

Marine  engineer  and  arch- 
itect   

Secretary 

do 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  clerk  assistant 

do 

Stenographer 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Typist 

Messengers 


Total . 


OFFICE  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


.-Vnnual 

salary. 


S4,000 

4.500 
3,600 
2,400 

5.200 

3.200 

3.600 

3.000 

2.600 

2.500 
2,400 
2,040 
1,800 
1,716 
1,600 

1.500 
2,400 
1,820 
1,800 
1,500 

1.200 

1,600 

1.500 
1,300 
1,200 

1.000 

900 

2.500 

.2, 500 
1,820 
1,716 

2.400 
2,000 
1,800 

1.500 

1.400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,254 
1,000 

900 

600 


7, 500 

5.000 

12,000 

7.000 

5.000 
3,300 

5.000 

2,400 

3,600 

3.000 

5.000 


5.000 

4.000 
2,400 

4.000 

5.000 
7,  500 

6.000 
5,000 
4,800 
4,600 


Total 

annual 

salary. 


S4,000 
4,. 500 

3.600 
2,400 

5.200 

3. 200 

7.200 

3.000 

5.200 

5.000 
2,400 
2,040 

12,600 

5,148 

1.600 

3.000 
4,800 
1,820 

3.600 

1.500 

1.200 

1.600 

4.500 
1,300 

4.800 

1.000 

900 

2.500 

2,500 

1,820 

1,716 

2,400 

2,000 

1.800 

3.000 
2,800 
1,300 
2,400 
1,254 

1.000 

900 

1,800 


210,298 


7, 500 

10,000 

12,000 

7.000 

5.000 
'3,300 

5.000 

4,800 
10, 800 

3.000 

5.000 


5.000 

8.000 

2,400 

4.000 

5.000 
7, 500 

6.000 
5,000 
4,800 
4.600 
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Force  report  as  at  Apr.  SO,  1918  {excluding  district  employees) — Continued. 

DIVISIONS— Continued. 


No. 

Classification. 

Annual 

salary. 

Total 

annual 

salary. 

OFFICE  OF  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—COn  tinued. 

2 

$4, 500 
4,200 

$9, 000 
4,200 

1 

do 

1 

do 

3,800 

3,600 

2,700 

3,800 

3,600 

1 

do 

1 

...  .do 

2,700 

1 

do 

2,500 

2,500 

1,800 

1 

. ..do '. .. 

1,800 

1 

4,200 

4,200 

1 

2,400 

2,400 

1 

2,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,400  1 

1 

do 

1,800 

2 

3.600 

1.600 

1 

Stenographer 

1,600 

3 

do..." 

1,500 

4,500 

2 

do 

1,400 

2,800 

1 

do 

1,200 

1,200 

1,100 

1 

do 

1,100 

1 

Clerk 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

1 

Messenger 

900 

3 

do 

600 

1,800 

1 

do 

480 

480 

54 

Total 

183,280 

DIVISION  OF  SHIPYARD 

PLANTS. 

1 

Engineer 

4.200 

4,200 
16, 000 

4 

....  .do 

4j000 

2 

do 

3,600 

3,300 

7, 200 

3.300 
15,000 

5,000 

7,200 

6.300 
1,800 
1,740 
1,600 
1,500 
2,160 
2,400 
1,800 

720 

1 

do 

-5 

do 

3;  000 

2,500 

2,400 

2,100 

1,800 

2 

do.  . - 

3 

do 

3 

....do.  ... 

1 

Draftsman 

1 

do 

1,740 

1,600 

1 

do 

1 

do 

1,.500 

1,080 

2 

do 

1 

Chief  clerk 

2,400 

1,800 

1 

Chief  clerk  assistant 

1 

Clerk 

720 

1 

Stenographer 

1, 500 

1,500 

2 

do 

1,400 

2,800 
1,300 
2, 400 
1,000 
900 

1 

. _ . . do 

1.300 

1,200 

2 

do 

1 

Typist 

1,000 

900 

1 

do 

2 

Messenger 

600 

1,200 

480 

1 

do 

480 

41 

Total 

89, 500 

No. 


Classification. 


LEGAL  DIVISION. 


1 I General  counsel . 


Assistant  counsel. 

do.'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Secretary 

Clerk 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

2 ! Stenographer 

8 I Messenger 


Total. 


LABOE  DEPAKTMENT. 


1-  j Manager 

1 I Special  representative. . 

2 I Special  representative. 

1 ] do 

1 I Assistant  manager. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Stenographer . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Typist. 

Clerk. . 


1 ' Messenger. 


13 


Total. 


CONTRACT  DIVISION. 


Manager 

Manager,  assistant. 

Clerks 

Stenographer 


Total. 


SHIP  PROTECTION  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Technical  assistant 

Draftsman 

Clerk 


Total. 


Annual 

salary. 


87, 500 

6,000 

5. 000 
4,250 

4.000 

3.600 

3.000 

2.500 
1,800 
1,700 

1.600 

1.500 
1,200 
1,100 

900 

1,400 

600 


5.000 

4.200 
3,500 
1,800 

3.000 
1,300 
1,260 

1.200 

1.000 
1,100 

900 

600 


6,000 

2,400 

1,800 

1,500 


3,600 
2, 200 
1,800 


Total 

annual 

salary. 


S7, 500 
6,000 
20,000 
4,250 
16,000 

3.600 

9.000 

5.000 
1,800 

1.700 

1.600 
1,500 
3,600 
2,200 

2.700 
2,800 
4,800 


94, 050 


5.000 

4.200 

7.000 
1,800 

3.000 
1,300 
1,260 

1.200 

1.000 
1,100 

900 

600 


28, 360 


6,000 

2,400 

3,600 

1,500 


13.500 


3,600 
2, 200 
1,800 


7, 600 


The  CuAiRMAx.  To  what  extent  have  yon  volunteers  in  your  service 
who  are  receiving  only  a nominal  salary  or  no  salary  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Mr.  Hurley  has  declined  to  accept  volunteers  in  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  I offered  to  volunteer  myself,  and  I 
know  Mr.  Carry  did,  but  we  were  put  on  the  regular  pay  of  division 
heads. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  dollar-a-year  men? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No.  We  liave  one  or  two  in  the  field  on  special  service, 
but  none  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  rule  touching  the  allowance  of  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries,  or  have  you  a fixed  rule  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  no  definite  rules  concerning  the  allowance  of 
expenses.  Do  you  mean  a certain  mileage  allowance  or  something  of 
that  sort  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  a man  is  traveling,  is  he  allowed  a per 
diem  and  his  traveling  expenses,  or  what  is  the  rule  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  We  pay  his  actual  expenses,  scrutinizing  them  very 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  not  excessive.  We  expect  them  to  keep 
within  reasonable  bounds,  but  we  do  not  want  to  ask  a man  to  spend 
his  own  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a rigid  per  diem  alloAvance? 

Mr.  Bender.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  A man  who  is  traveling  is  allowed  his  actual  ex- 
penses, subject  to  audit? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  record  as  to  what  those  expenses 
show? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir.  Our  expenses  will  run  in  excess  of  $5  a day,, 
as  an  average,  but  that  is  due  to  the  high  costs.  However,  they  are  all 
within  reason.  We  make  them  itemize  every  meal  on  our  expense 
tickets,  so  that  we  can  get  right  down  to  the  actual  expense  per  meal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  your  clerks  for  overtime  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  hours  of  service  do  they  give  ? I am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  Washington  office.  What  are  your  hours  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  hours  are  from  8.30  to  5.  There  were  a few  peo- 
ple paid  overtime — well,  not  overtime,  but  extra  time  for  making  up 
certain  cards  that  were  for  exemptions  that  would  have  had  to  be 
given  to  outside  companies  for  typewriting,  and  I believe  there  was  a 
special  ruling  made  that  those  employees  might  do  that  in  their  own 
time  and  receive  that  compensation,  but  as  a rule  there  is  no  overtime. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  pay  no  overtime  allowance  and  the  hours  are  very 
long;  they  do  not  stop  at  5,  but  the  regular  office  hours  are  from  8.30 
to  5. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  this  corporation  purely  as  a private  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  any  governmental  restrictions 
touching  hours  of  employment,  terms  of  payment,  or  anything  of 
•that  kind? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  We  run  it  just  as  I would  run  my  own  place 
at  home. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  auditing  system  of  your  own?  • 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  character? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  a general  auditor’s  office  in  Washington,  with 
district  auditors  in  “each  district,  with  individual  auditors  at  every 
plant  where  we  have  contractors  who  are  working  on  the  cost-plus 
basis,  and  traveling  auditors  to  supervise  the  operations  and  integrity 
of  the  work  of  the  district  and  individual  auditors. 

AUDIT  OF  ACCOUNTS  OF  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  had  $50,000,- 
000  to  start  with,  which  was  its  capital  stock.  Did  it  get  that  money 
through  the  Treasury  placing  that  amount  to  its  credit,  or  how  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bender  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bexdek.  The  $50,000,000  worth  of  stock  was  received  through 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  when  we  placed  contracts  that  provided 
for  advance  j)ayments,  we  would  requisition  from  the  Shipping 
Board  the  amount  required  which  was  deposited  in  the  bank  and 
checks  drawn  to  make  paiunents  on  such  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understanck  you.  The  corpora- 
tion— 

Mr.  Bender  (inteiqiosing).  This  is  only  so  far  as  the  capital  stock 
is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  capital  stock  was  actually  issued? 

Mr.  Bender.  Actually  issued ; yes. 

Mr.  PiEz.  And  paid  for  by  the  Shipping  Board  through  the  Ship- 
ping Board  disbursing  officer,  and  was  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
the  officers  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Shipping  Board  obtained  it  from  the  Treas- 
ury ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds  authorized 
to  be  sold  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  I can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  law  provides? 

]\Ir.  Bender.  I do  not  know  where  the  money  came  from,  but  we 
received  it  through  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Was  a TreasuiA^  warrant  issued  for  that  amount? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir;  in  sums  as  we  would  need  the  money;  we  did 
not  get  the  entire  $50,000,000  at  once. 

llie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  imu  made  requisitions  upon  the 
Shipping  Board  from  time  to  time  and  they  in  turn  made  requisi- 
tions upon  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Bent)er.  Yes,  sir. 

]NIr.  PiEz.  The  transaction  is  shown  in  our  balance  sheet  here  [in- 
dicating] as  having  been  drawn  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  dis- 
tributed by  them  and  stands  as  a credit  on  the  book  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  as  capital  stock. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  other  sums  of  great  size  totaling, 
including  this  $50,000,000,  $1,110,000,000.  These  moneys  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  How  have  they 
come  to  you  for  distribution? 

Mr.  Bender.  Through  requisitions  on  the  Treasury  signed  by  Mr. 
Hurley  as  president  of  the  Emergancy  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  issued  an  Executive  order  designat- 
ing the  Emergency  Eleet  Corporation  as  the  agency  through  which 
these  various  sums  should  be  expended? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  I think  he  issued  an  Executive  order. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a copy  of  the  order 
issued  by  the  President  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Very  well,  sir. 
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(The  Executive  order  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  O. 

Executive  order  delesTiting-  to  the  Sliipping  Board  and  tlie  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  the  powers  granted  the  Ih-esident  hy  the  emergency  shipping  legis- 
lation : 

By  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  in  the  section  entitled  “ Emergency 
shipping  fund  ” of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  “ An  act  making  appropriations 
to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  IMilitary  and  Naval 
Establishments  on  account  of  war  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  30, 
1917,  and  for  other  purposes.”  approved  June  15,  1917,  I hereby  direct  that 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  in  said  section  of  said  act, 
in  so  far  as  applicable  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  construction  of  vessels,  the 
purchase  or  requisitioning  of  vessels  in  process  of  construction,  whether  on  the 
ways  or  already  launched,  or  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels, 
and  the  completion  thereof,  and  all  power  and  authority  applicable  to  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  production,  purchase,  and  requisitioning  of  materials  for 
ship  construction. 

1.  I 'do  fr.rtdei  direct  Fiat  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  power  and  authority  vested  in  me  in  said  section  of  said  act, 
in  so  far  as  applicable  to  and  in  furtherance  of  the  taking  over  of  title  or 
possession,  by  purchase  or  requisition,  of  constructed  vessels,  or  parts  thereof, 
or  charters  therein ; and  the  operation,  management  and  disposition  of  such 
vessels,  and  of  all  other  vessels  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States.  The  powers  herein  delegated  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  ma3\ 
in  the  discretion  of  said  hoard,  he  exercised  directly  hy  the  said  board  or  by 
it  through  the  LTnited  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
or  through  any  other  corporation  organized  by  it  for  such  purpose. 

WooDEow  Wilson. 

The  While  Hoijse, 

Juhj  11,  1917. 

The  Ohatrm  \n.  That  money  is  drawn,  pursuant  to  that  Executive 
order,  by  a requisition  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  of  the 
United  States  made  by  Mr.  Hurley  as  president  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Ptez.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  going  through  the  hands  of  the 
Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  But  that  is  now  being  passed  through  Mr.  George  T. 
Smith,  the  new  treasurer. 

Mr.  PiEz.  But  it  is  the  same  agency;  he  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  as  to  the  requisitions?  Are 
they  made  so  as  to  pay  to  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  the 
money  is  drawn  or  are  they  made  so  as  to  receive  the  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  latter. 

The  Chairman.  "What  does  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
then,  do  with  the  mone^^s  it  draws  from  the  Treasury  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  keeps  them  in  the  Treasury.  They  are  placed  to  its 
credit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  it  checks  against 
them  as  it  would  against  an  ordinary  bank  account. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  uses  the  Treasur^^  as  its  banker  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  the  districts  where  we  have  used  local 
banks,  but  the  Treasury  has  suggested  a change  even  there  so  as  to 
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make  all  of  the  money  that  we  have  on  deposit  available  in  this  cen- 
tral Treasury  reservoir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  therefore,  no  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  use  of  any  moneys  by  virtue  of  their  being  on  deposit  in 
places  other  than  the  United  States  Treasury? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  Except  to  the  very  limited  extent  that  you  spoke 
of? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  then  those  moneys  always  earned  interest ; where- 
ever  they  were  on  deposit  they  were  subject  to  interest. 

The  Chairacan.  What  was  your  practice  as  to  the  time  and  ex- 
tent of  the  requisitions  that  you  would  make  upon  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  actual  amounts  that  were  necessary  to  be  paid 
from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  work  from  hand  to  mouth  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  financial  demands  upon  the  Fleet  Corporation  by  drawing  sums 
of  money  from  the  Treasury  and  having  them  credited  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  tile  account  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

The  Chairaian.  But  simply  draw  as  the  need  comes  up  from  one 
transaction  to  another? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  the  only  large  fund  there  is  the  fund  that  repre- 
sents our  capital  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  carried  over  to  your  own  credit  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bender.  Well,  that  $50,000,000  is  all  invested  in  ships. 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  represents  working  capital  in  advance  of  drafts  on 
the  Treasury. 

The  Chairaian.  When  you  make  a requisition  on  the  Treasury 
you  simply  state  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  specifying  beyond  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  audit  by  the  Government  is  simply  an 
audit  to  see  that  the  amount  drawn  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration does  not  exceed  the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  President,  and  by  the  President,  under  Executive  order, 
made  available  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  draft  is  to  put  it  to  the  credit  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Y es. 

The  Chairaian.  Your  warrant,  then,  upon  the  Treasurer  again  is 
only  audited  by  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  determining  that  the 
amount  is  within  your  available  balance? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  simply  a banker’s  audit  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Therefore  there  is  really  no  audit  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  expended  is 
determined  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  There  is  not. 

The  Chairman,  Has  this  situation  been  discussed  with  the  Treas- 
ury at  all? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir;  at  various  times. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  result? 

Mr.  Bender.  They  stated  that  we  could  not  comply  with  their 
rules  and  conduct  our  business  as  we  had  been  conducting  it  under 
commercial  practice,  and  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  modify 
their  rules. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  working  arrangement  whatever  has  been 
entered  into  of  any  kind  for  an  informal  report  and  audit  by  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bender.  It  has  not  been  requested,  and  the  comptroller,  Mr. 
Warwick,  ruled  that  the  Treasury  Department  had  no  right  to  im- 
pose an  audit  under  the  order. 

Mr.  Wehle.  From  time  to  time,  when  new  questions  come  up 
with  reference  to  expenditures  in  new  directions,  those  questions  are 
taken  up  informally  with  Comptroller  Warwick,  or  others  under  his 
direction,  so  that  in  an  informal  way  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  been 
guided  along  conservative  lines  with  reference  to  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Flas  the  Fleet  Corporation  considered  that  it  is 
moralty  bound  by  the  informal  decisions  of  the  comptroller  in  such 
instances  ? 

Mr.  Wehle.  I know  of  no  case  where  there  has  been  any  evasion 
or  any  disregard  of  such  advice ; in  fact,  we  have  been  particularly 
careful  to  stay  within  that  advice,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

The  Chairman.  The  corporation  makes  what  reports,  at  what 
periods,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bender.  There  is  a monthly  balance  sheet  prepared  for  the 
trustees  and  the  president. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes;  regarding  ship  construction. 

The  Chairman.  The  trustees  of  the  corporation  are  the  Shipping 
Board  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  members  of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  the  Shipping  Board,  as  such,  does 
■'T<^t  receive  this  report,  its  personnel  does  by  virtue  of  beino;  -thp. 
trustees  of  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  any  statement  made  to  the  Treasury  of  any 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  No,  sir.  I offered  to  send  reports  to  the  Treasury, 
but  they  claim  they  have  no  interest  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  estimate  made  by  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion and  transmitted  to  the  Treasury  of  the  probable  extent  to  which 
it  will  draw  upon  the  funds  that  are  to  its  credit  in  the  Treasury  ? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  been  cooperating  very  closely  with 
them  in  that  respect.  We  keep  them  advised  some  time  in  advance 
as  to  our  needs,  and  whenever  we  have  a large  payment  to  make, 
particularly  for  requisitioned  vessels,  we  let  them  know  weeks  in 
advance,  so  as  to^prepare  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  subject  of  this  absence  of  a true  audit 
been  considered  by  the  trustees  of  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  has  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  report  to  the  President 
at  all  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  not  yet,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  this  annual 
report  that  was  submitted  to  Congress  was  sent  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a report,  of  course,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  as  such  contains  a review  of  the  activities  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  but  it  does  not  present  in  any  way  a financial  state- 
ment of  the  activities  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Bender.  On  the  back  page  you  will  find  the  balance  sheet  of 
October  31. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  so  general  as  to  practically  con- 
vey no  real  information. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  treasurer  made  a report  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  activities  from  the  financial  standpoint  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. That  was  made  to  the  board  of  directors  at  their  annual 
meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Yow,  the  law  under  which  you  have  been  getting 
these  funds  provides,  “ That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  within  the  limits  of  the  amounts  herein  authorized,”  etc., 
with  this  provision,  “ The  President  may  exercise  the  power  and 
authority  hereby  vested  in  him  and  expend  the  money  herein  md 
hereafter  appropriated  through  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  shall 
determine  from  time  to  time:  That  all  money  turned  over 

to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
may  be  expended  as  other  moneys  of  said  corporation  are  now  ex- 
pended. All  ships  constructed,  purchased,  or  requisitioned  under 
authority  herein  or  heretofore  or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  managed,  operated,  and  disposed  of  as  the  President 
may  direct.”  Did  any  order  of  the  President  in  transferring  these 
funds  to  the  Fleet  Corporation  provide  for  a report  by  that  cor- 
poration to  him? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  not.  I am  not  certain  as  to  that,  but  I think 
not. 

Mr.  Wehle.  The  Executive  Order  does  not  provide  that. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
from  the  Shipping  Board  a suggestion  as  to  a workable  form  of 
audit  whereby  the  Treasury  might  be  able  to  have  a proper  super- 
vision over  the  expenditures,  without  interfering  with  the  necessary 
freedom  of  operation  that  belongs  to  a corporation  of  this  character 
engaged  in  the  kind  of  work  that  it  is  now  doing.  Assuming  that 
something  of  that  kind  was  worked  out,  would  it  be  your  idea  that 
some  of  your  own  audit  might  be  so  absorbed,  and,  therefore, 
eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  No,  sir. 
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(The  exhibit  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  P. 

SUGGESTION  EOR  AUDIT. 


1.  If  the  activities  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  not  to  be  ham- 
pered by  nnnecessary  restrictions,  the  accounts  can  be  audited  along  commercial 
lines,  as  is  customary  with  all  large  corporations.  There  are  several  ways  of 
making  such  an  audit. 

(a)  All  original  paid  vouchers  will  be  on  file  and  in  possession  of  the  treas- 
urer. Therefore,  these  vouchers  could  be  audited  monthly  for  correctness  of 
calculations,  approvals,  and  authority  for  making  payments ; the  authority  being 
the  contracts  or  other  documents,  as  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors,  etc. 
This  audit  could  be  made  by  representatives  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who 
would  have  to  be  specially  instructed  as  to  waivers  of  Treasury  audit  require- 
ments. 

(b)  The  other  plan  would  be  to  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  appoint  a reputable  firm 
of  certified  public  accountants  to  make  a monthly  audit  and  certify  to  the 
correctness  of  all  transactions.  The  firm  who  would  undertake  this  audit 
should  be  experienced  in  handling  audits  of  large  corporations.  I recommend 
a monthly  audit  as  it  is  impossible  to  properly  audit  the  volume  of  work  unless 
it  is  done  currently. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  is  a private  corporation,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,  I suggest  that  the  second  plan  be  adopted,  as 
it  will  not  require  a change  in  the  rules  under  which  Treasury  audits  are  made. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  your  own  audit  and  this  Treas- 
ury audit  on  that? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  would  be  the  advisable  thing  to  do  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  auditing  those  accounts  for  the  past  year 
and  are  familiar  with  all  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  handed  me  a statement  of  authorized 
and  actual  appropriations  and  withdrawals  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  of  April  30,  1918.  Is  that  in  the  form  in  which  you 
keep  your  books? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  statement  was  prepared  by  the  treasurer  and  is 
a combined  statement  of  operating  as  well  as  construction  work.  I 
can  answer  for  the  construction  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I see  that  it  is  really  a statement  other  than  the 
title  I have  read  would  indicate,  because  it  is  a statement  of  the 
Shipping  Board’s  salaries,  expenses,  etc.,  and  then  a statement  of 
the  emergency  ship  fund.  It  is  really  a sort  of  treasury  statement. 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is  a combined  statement  made  up  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  will  submit  the  balance  sheet  as  of  April  30,  1918, 
and  supporting  schedules  showing  details. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  in  the  record  that  balance  sheet  of 
April,  1918. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  will  do  so. 


United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Auditing  Division. 
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United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Auditing  Division  ContinuGd. 
Comparative  balance  sheet  as  at  Apr.  SO,  1918,  and  Mar.  31,  1918 — Continued. 
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Note. — Italic  figures  show  deductions. 


Distribution  of  assets  and  liabilities. 
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CERTAIN  FUNDS  PLACED  TO  CREDIT  OF  VARIOUS  OFFICERS  OR  AGENTS. 

INTEREST  ON  DAILY  BALANCES. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  has  been  a certain  amount  of  funds 
drawn  by  the  Fleet  Corporation  from  the  Treasury  and  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  various  officers  or  agents  of  the  Fleet  Corporation 
for  expenditure  for  specified  purposes  out  in  the  field. 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  YTiat,  as  a rule,  is  the  aggregate  of  such  funds 
so  on  deposit? 

Mr.  Bender.  There  were  $12,000,000  on  the  1st  of  April.  I can 
give  YOU  the  details  of  that.  This  is  as  of  April  1.  Twelve  million 
dollar,  in  round  figures,  are  on  deposit  in  imprest  funds  or  working 
funds  for  contract  agents  and  contractors.  Six  million  dollars,  or 
one-half  of  that,  is  for  use  in  the  three  fabricating  yards  owned  by 
the  Government.  The  percentage  of  turnover  of  this  money  is  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  keep  it? 

Mr.  Bender.  In  a number  of  banks  that  have  been  approved  by 
the  Treasury  as  approved  depositories. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  terms? 

Mr.  Bender.  Up  to  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment criticized  us  for  taking  more  than  2 per  cent,  we  had  been  re- 
ceiving as  high  as  3 per  cent  on  the  balances. 

Mi\"Btrnes.  Who  criticized  that? 

Mr.  Bender.  Up  to  the  1st  of  May  we  were  receiving  3 per  cent 
on  our  bank  balances  in  New  York  and  the  larger  cities,  but  we  were 
requested  not  to  take  in  excess  of  2 per  cent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  requested  you  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  Treasury  Department  through  the  Federal  Ke- 
serve  Board. 

The  Chairman.  Have  ^mu  their  request  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1 wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record.  You  seem 
to  have  a-  kind  of  audit  or  control  which  so  far  seems  to  prevent  you 
from  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

Exhibit  R. 

Federal  Reser^t:  Board, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Washington,  April  10,  1918. 

My  Dear  Sir  : For  some  time  past  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  banks  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  pay  excessive  rates  of  interest  on  deposits,  particu- 
larly on  deposits  subject  to  check  and  payable  on  demand.  The  board  feels 
that  competitive  bidding  among  banks  for  deposits  is  unwise,  and  that  interest 
on  deposits  adds  to  the  cost  of  money  to  borrowers.  As  the  Government  is  the 
principal  borrower  just  now,  anything  which  tends  to  advance  interest  rates 
reacts  directly  against  the  Government.  The  board  was  instrumental  recently 
in  getting  rates  of  interest  allowed  by  banks  in  New  York  City  reduced,  and 
is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  bring  about  a similar  reform  in  other  sections. 
Comptroller  Williams  advises  me  that  he  has  recommended  to  Director  General 
McAdoo  that  no  bank  be  permitted  to  pay  more  than  2 per  cent  interest  on 
railroad  funds  subject  to  check. 

The  board  has  been  advised  by  one  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  that  a bank 
in  its  district  which  has  been  paying  2 per  cent  interest  as  a maximum  on  de- 
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mand  deposits,  has  been  requested  by  . the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  to  pay 
21  per  cent  on  a balance  left  with  it  by  tbe  comptroller,  I am  requested  by  the 
board  to  call  your  attention  to  tins  and  to  point  out  that  in  its  opinion  the 
Government  would  actually  be  the  loser  by  a general  advance  in  rates  paid 
on  Government  deposits  from  2 to  21  per  cent. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  consistently  advise  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  matter  of 
Government  deposits  (which  are  left  with  banks  at  a 2-per-cent  rate)  it  would 
aid  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  very  materially  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  more 
moderate  interest  rates  throughout  the  country,  and  your  cooperation  would  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  P.  G.  Hakding,  Governor. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Hukley, 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Upon  the  receipt  of  that  request  you  told  the  banks 
that  they  need  pay  you  only  2 per  cent? 

Mr.  Bender.  I did  not;  but  the  new  Treasurer,  who  took  charge 
of  office  on  the  1st  of  May,  sent  out  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  from  the  Federal  Reserve  officials? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir;  and  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hurley,  who  in 
turn  sent  it  down,  and  I think  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasurer  agreed 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  was  the  request  based? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  it  tended  to  drive  up  the  interest  rate  on  money 
that  they  were  trying  to  raise  by  liberty  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  something  I can  not  answer. 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  only  left  II  per  cent  for  operations,  which,  perhaps, 
was  not  a wide  enough  margin.  I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
I did  not  know  of  this  order  until  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  on  daily  balances? 

^ Mr.  Bender.  On  daily  balances.  They  took  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  turnover  they  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  Was  all  of  this  money  in  New  York  banks? 

Mr.  Bender.  Not  all  of  it;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  was? 

Mr.  Bender.  I would  have  to  make  up  an  analysis  of  it ; but  prob- 
ably one-half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  determine  what  banks  and  localities 
to  select? 

Mr.  Bender.  Those  original  bank  accounts  were  established  by  the 
Treasury  naming  approved  depositories. 

The  Chairman.  I know ; but  there  are  a number  of  depositories, 
and,  where  there  was  more  than  one  in  any  locality,  who  picked  out 
the  particular  one? 

Mr.  Bender.  They  said  if  it  was  an  approved  depository,  a Fed- 
eral reserve  bank,  or  a national  bank,  it  could  be  named;  and  then 
we  always  took  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  the 
size  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Out  of  the  group  we  selected  our  own  depositories. 

Mr.  Bender.  Where  the  contractor  was  doing  business  with  a 
certain  bank  we  would  give  his  bank  the  preference,  provided  it 
had  sufficient  capitalization  to  warrant  it  and  had  the  approval  of 
the  Treasury. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  competition  between  those  Banks 
for  these  funds? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  determine  the  interest  rate? 

Mr.  Bender.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  offered  to  pay  3 per  cent? 

Mr.  Bender.  Practically  all  of  the  New  York  banks  did.  All  of 
them  except  the  National  City  Bank  and  the  Hanover  National. 
Those  were  two  banks  that  did  not.  The  Hanover  National  had  an 
account  of  $1,000,000  for  the  account  of  the  Submarine  Boat  Cor- 
poration, but  the  National  City  Bank  did  not  have  an}^  account.  The 
Hanover  National  paid  2 per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  feel  warranted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
other  banks  would  give  you  3 per  cent,  in  placing  that  $1,000,000  in 
the  Hanover  National  Bank? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  contractors  were  doing  business  with  that  bank, 
and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  banks  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  not 
paying  more  than  2 per  cent,  I agreed  to  allow  the  bank  that  they 
were  doing  business  with  to  have  those  funds. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  lost  1 per  cent  on  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Bender.  Absolutely ; but  in  view  of  the  criticism  that  has  come 
out  since 

Mr.  PiEz  (interposing).  You  ought  to  place  it  where  the  interest 
rates  are  the  highest. 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  true,  and  we  tried  to  do  that  in  every  case. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Unless  there  were  restrictions  on  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  A great  deal  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  very 
often  when  the  account  of  the  contractor  was  with  a certain  bank. 
If  they  did  not  get  the  deposit,  it  was  the  subject  of  a great  deal  of 
correspondence  between  the  banks.  Congressmen,  and  Mr.  Hurlej^, 
and  everybody  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  asking  more  than  2 per  cent  from  the 
banks  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  the  new  order.  The  treasurer  sent  out  that 
order  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

AUDITING  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  auditing  system  have  you  of 
jmur  own? 

Mr.  Bender.  I have  a competent  auditor  in  each  district  and 
fabricating  yard.  In  the  districts  they  have  competent  auditors,  who 
have  had  special  training  in  cost  accounting,  and  who  are  located  at 
the  various  shipyards  where  we  have  cost-plus  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a general  auditor  here  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir;  I am  the  general  auditor. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  check  the  expenditures  to  see  that 
they  are  for  purposes  that  are  warranted  and  correct  in  amount? 

Mr.  Bender.  The  district  requisitions  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  need  for  specific  purposes  for  payment  on  specific  contracts, 
which  is  placed  to  their  credit.  We  check  it  up  with  the  contract 
which  we  have  here  to  see  that  the  payment  is  in  accordance  with 
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the  contract.  Then,  they  disburse  it  and  send  to  us  the  original 
voucher  signed  by  the  contractor,  approved  by  the  resident  auditor 
if  it  is  a cost-plus  contract,  and  if  it  is  a lump  sum  the  inspector 
and  the  district  officer  approves  the  same,  and  the  district  auditor, 
so  that  we  have  at  all  times  three  signatures,  and  in  some  cases  four 
signatures,  on  a voucher  before  it  is  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a local  auditor  here  touching  ex- 
penditures in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir.  I have  one  man  who  does  nothing  but  look 
after  the  expenditure  vouchers.  His  duties  are  to  scrutinize  every 
voucher  that  comes  through  as  an  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  auditor  for  the  District  who  corre- 
sponds to  the  auditors  you  have  for  the  various  shipyard  districts? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes;  we  have  an  entire  local  auditing  staff  here,  and 
they  take  care  of  anything  connected  with  our  home  office  expenses. 
We  have  one  man  whose  duty  it  is,  with  his  subordinates,  to  check 
all  of  those  expenditures. 

Exhibit  S. 

United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  May  13,  1.0/, S. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  AUDITING  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  FLEET 

corporation. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  the  auditing  division  consists  primarily 
of  the  home  office  and  the  field  offices.  The  held  offices  are  classihable  into 
district  and  local  offices.  The  district  offices,  under  the  supervision  of  district 
auditors,  handle  all  auditing  and  accounting  matters  of  the  various  districts 
into  which  the  United  States  have  been  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  local  offices  handle  special  activities,  which  do  not  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  districts,  such  as  the  operations  of  the  fabricated  yards,  the 
lumber  department  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  chain  factory  of  the  American 
Chain  Co.  of  Virginia,  at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  district  and  local  auditors  work 
under  the  supervis’on  of  traveling  auditors,  who  visit  the  offices,  verify  the 
accounts,  and  report  direct  to  the  home  office  regarding  their  findings.  Each 
district  and  local  auditor  has  an  adequate  staff  of  clerks,  accountants,  and 
other  office  help  and  a staff  of  resident  auditors  who  are  assigned  to  ship- 
yards where  continued  audit  supervision  is  considered  necessary.  The  home 
office  exercises  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  work  of  the  district 
and  local  auditors,  handles  the  general  accounts  of  the  Fleet  Corporation,  and 
audits  and  accounts  for  all  expenditures  made  from  the  home  office  direct. 

The  men  occupying  responsible  positions  on  the  auditing  staff  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  are,  without  exception,  men  who  have  held  responsible  positions 
as  senior  accountants  with  well-knoum  public  accounting  houses  or  as  account- 
ing executives  in  large  and  well-organized  industrial  and  other  commercial 
enterprises.  Among  the  former  are  men  who  have  served  with  Price  Water- 
house  & Co.,  Marwick  Mitchell  & Peat,  Arthur  Young  & Co.,  and  Haskins  & 
Sells.  In  the  latter  category  are  men  who  have  held  responsible  positions  with 
the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
About  half  of  these  men  are  certified  public  accountants. 

Financial  methods. — While  the  auditing  division  can  not  initiate  any  financial 
transactions  leading  to  or  connected  with  the  disl)ursement  of  funds  intrusted 
to  the  Fleet  Corporation,  it  exercises  a close  and  intimate  connection  there- 
with. In  each  district  there  is  a disbursing  officer,  who  is  not  appointed  by  or 
responsible  to  the  auditing  division  and  Avhose  signature  is  required  on  all  the 
checks.  This  disbursing  officer  is  bonded.  The  checks  ore  subject  to  the 
countersignature  of  a representative  of  the  auditing  division,  and  are  made 
only  on  vouchers  which  have  been  approved  by  authorized  representatives  of 
the  technical  or  executive  divisions  of  the  corporation  and  which  have  been 
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fiiiclited  and  found  to  be  correct  by  the  auditing  division.  Attached  hereto  are 
samples  of  the  voucher  forms  used  by  the  Fleet  Corporation,  which  show  the 
number  and  class  of  signatures  required. 

At  the  end  of  every  month  each  disbursing  officer  is  required  to  make  a re- 
port, copy  of  which  is  also  attached  hereto,  of  all  cash  received,  disbursed,  and 
on  hand,  and  to  account  for  all  disbursements  by  forwarding  with  his  report 
the  original  paid  vouchers.  Funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  district  dis- 
bursing officers,  through  the  medium  of  requistions  for  cash,  drawn  on  the 
home  office.  These  requisitions  are  required  to  state  the  purpose  for  which 
funds  are  to  be  disbursed  and  are  signed  by  the  district  disbursing  officer  and 
the  district  executive  representative,  as  well  as  by  the  district  auditor.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  even  to  place  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  district  organi- 
zation without  the  responsible  representatives  of  several  divisions  being  fully 
advised  with  reference  thereto  and  without  the  written  expression  of  their 
approval. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  been  obliged  to  do  its 
Avork  have  made  it  necessary  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  extending  liberal 
financial  assistance  to  contractors ; but,  in  doing  this,  the  interests  of  the  public 
have  been  safeguarded  to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  The  credit  manager  of 
the  auditing  division  investigates  the  financial  standing  of  prospective  con- 
tractors Avith  reference  to  their  ability  to  carry  out  the  Avork  that  they  propose 
to  do.  Initial  payments  on  contracts  are  handled  in  such  a Avay  that  the  con- 
tractor can  not  divert  the  money  for  purposes  other  than  those  pi-escribed  in 
the  contract ; so  that,  as  the  funds  are  disbursed,  the  equity  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, in  the  AAmrk  in  process,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  advanced. 
Where  outright  advances  haA^e  to  be  made  to  contractors,  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  security  is  required,  and  the  disbursement  of  these  advances  is  con- 
trolled in  the  same  manner  as  disbursements  from  the  initial  payments  on 
contracts. 

Accounting  methods. — The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  goes  a little  bit 
further  than  the  average  Government  department  in  accounting  for  property 
as  Avell  as  for  cash.  In  other  Avords.  Avhen  a certain  sum  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  property  the  auditing  division  not  only  sees  that  the  expenditure 
is  authorized  and  in  order,  but  insists  that  a proper  accounting  be  made  for  the 
property  itself,  in  exactly  the  same  Avay  that  any  large  and  properly  organized 
commercial  institution  accounts  for  its  inventories.  Avork  in  process,  and  fixed 
assets.  At  this  time  the  Fleet  Corporation  probably  has  as  complete  and 
elaborate  a system  of  subledgers  and.  controlling  accounts  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States ; but  the  AA’ork  is  so  laid  out  that  every  subledger,  no  matter  in 
Avhat  part  of  the  country  it  may  lie  located,  is  controlled  by  the  general  ledger  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation  and  a proper  balance  control  maintained  of  it.  Every 
month  the  books  are  closed  and  balanced  and  a balance  sheet  draAvn  off,  sIioaa^- 
ing  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation. 
This  balance  sheet  is  supported,  in  turn,  by  supplementary  schedules  and 
exhibits  Avhich  detail  in  a A^ery  minute  Avay  the  expenditures  that  have  been 
made  and  the  disposition  of  all  the  corporation’s  property. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a considerable  number  of  accounts 
Avith  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  and  from  the  testimon}' 
heretofore  developed  they  usually  seem  to  be  in  your  debt.  What 
do  you  do  toward  collecting  your  moneys  from  these  other  govern- 
mental agencies? 

Mr.  Bender.  That  is  the  operating  end.  I can  only  speak  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  operating  division  is  not  under 
by  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  under  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  been  saying  has  been  simply  on 
the  ship  construction  side  ? 

Mr.  Bender.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows  what  the  prac- 
tice is  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Carry.  I think  I can  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  I should  like  to  know  whether  they  have  a similar 
audit  system,  and  the  particular  thing  I asked  about  is  what  their 
practice  Avas  toward  collecting  their  bills  from  other  Government 
agencies,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  these  other  agencies  are  ahvays 
in  your  debt. 

Mr.  Carry.  Of  course,  the  settlement  for  these  requisitioned  ships 
frequently  can  not  be  made  until  the  voyage  account  is  closed,  but 
they  settle  their  outstanding  accounts  probably  once  a month  or 
oftener.  They  have  traveling  auditors  who  visit  the  steamship  lines 
and  check  their  books  and  reconcile  the  various  statements. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  the  chairman  had  reference  more  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Carry.  As  to  the  Army  and  Navy  that  represents  charter 
hire  for  ships  that  the  Shipping  Board  requisitioned  and  turned 
over  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for  operation  for  military  purposes. 
The  Shipping  Board  and  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  in  con- 
troAT^ersy  over  the  rates  to  be  paid  for  those  ships  for  some  time. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  get  together.  I think  we  have  reached 
a conclusion  now  or  will  shortly  that  will  enable  us  to  collect  from 
the  Army  and  the  NaA^y. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Piez,  I think  you  said  that  you  now  have 
a division  that  was  undertaking  to  check  over  existing  organizations 
in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  as  existing  organizations  they 
were  justified? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a section.  We  call  it  the  organization 
and  methods  section.  That  is  a part  of  the  staff  of  the  vice  president. 

SALARIES  or  EMPLOYEES,  LEAVE  OE  ABSENCE,  ETC. 

( See  p.  2415. ) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  to  furnish,  Mr.  Piez,  a statement  of  the 
salaries  being  paid  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Washington 
office?  (Exhibit  N,  p.  2390.) 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  also  put  in  the  record  a state- 
ment as  to  the  salaries  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  activities.  (Ex- 
hibit N.) 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir;  classification  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Presumably  you  have  some  system  under 
Avhich  you  employ  typists,  stenographers,  clerks,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Piez.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  HaA^e  you  undertaken  to  compare  your  pay-rolls 
with  goA^ernmental  pay  rolls  for  similar  work? 

Mr.  Piez.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bender.  No  ; I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  complaint  that  dif- 
ferent governmental  activities  were  bidding  against  each  other  and 
were  demoralizing  the  service  by  virtue  of  the  range  of  salaries  that 
were  being  paid  for  the  exact  same  character  of  work? 

Mr.  Bender.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a comparison  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  hours  of  the  employees  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  the  hours? 

Mr.  Bender.  Nominally,  from  8.30  to  5 ; but  they  all  stay  and  work 
overtime. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  grant  the  30  days’  leave? 

Mr.  Bender.  We  are  not  encouraging*  that.  I believe  there  is  a 
rule  that  we  may  grant  30  days’  leave.  I think  very  few  of  the 
employees  have  been  granted  leave. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  promised  them  30  days’  sick  leave  and 
30  days’  annual  leave? 

Mr.  Bender.  No. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  would  not  grant  60  days. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  intend  to  grant  any  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  be  subject  to  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  rules  of  two  weeks.  Whether  we  can  put  that 
through,  being  something  of  a governmental  agency,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  30  days  is  the  regular  amount  of  holiday  allowed,  is  more 
than  I know ; but  I believe  this : That  very  few  of  our  people  will; 
take  any  vacation  of  am^  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Bender.  No;  they  do  not.  You  have  asked  about  the  30-day 
provision.  We  have  discouraged  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  promised  any  30  days’  annual  leave? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  have  accepted  employment  without  any 
such  promise  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

SALARY  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  Out  in  the  field  you  have  a general  manager  of 
each  district  organization? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  a district  officer. 

The  Chairman.  The  salaries  of  those  officers  are  what? 

Mr.  PiEz.  They  range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  In  the  case  of 
Admiral  Bowles,  avIio  is  the  manager  of  our  fabricating  yards,  we 
are  paying  him  $12,000.  In  the  case  of  the  man  immediately  under 
Admiral  Bowles,  Capt.  Bookwalter,  we  are  paying  him  $12,500. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Bowles  is  a retired  naval  officer? 

Mr.  PiEz.  He  resigned  from  the  Nav}L  He  has  been  out  of  the 
service  some  15  years,  I think.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Fore 
Piver  Shipbuilding  Co. 

WAGES  OF  MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  scale  of  wages  which  you  pay  mechanics 
in  the  various  districts,  are  the}^  regulated  by  the  prevailing  wages 
in  the  district,  or  have  you  a standard  wage  in  all  of  the  yards  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Practically  a standard  wage,  the  rate  of  which  is  de- 
termined hj  the  wage  adjustment  board — the  shipbuilding  wage  ad- 
justment board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  navy  yards  they  formerly  had  a system  of 
paying  the  scale  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  immediate  section  where 
the  yard  was  located? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  consider  following  that  sj^stem? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  Navy  and  the  Shipping  Board  have  cooperated  in 
the  matter  of  wages. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  the  N*avy  changed  its  system  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir.  The  control  of  the  Avages  in  the  navy  yards, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  lies  with  the  IVage  Adjust- 
ment Board,  which  was  organized  last  September,  and  consists  of 
three  members,  one  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
one  by  Mr.  Gompers,  and  one  jointly  by  the  Navy  and  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  all  matters  of  the  adjudication  of  wages 
or  questions  relating  to  liours  or  conditions  are  referred  to  the  Wage 
Adjustment  Board  for  decision. 

Mr.  lYehle  corrects  my  statement  to  the  extent  that  it  does  not 
control  Avages  in  the  navy  yards,  but  controls  AA\ages  in  yards  doing 
NaAW  AAmrk,  but  I think  it  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  wages  in 
the  yards. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  you  haAe  practical  1}^  a standard  AA^age  for  the 
entire  country? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  quite  accurate,  that  you  are  paying  the 
same  wages  on  the  Atlantic  that  you  are  on  the  Pacific  and  the 
North  Atlantic? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  are  paying  a someAAdiat  lower  rate  on  the  South 
Atlantic.  That  AA^as  recently  changed.  The  same  rate  holds  over  the 
entire  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  a rate  about  5 
per  cent  higher  obtains  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  do  they  get  the  same  ton  output 
per  man  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  the  larger? 

Mr.  PiEz.  It  is  larger  on  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  your  tonnage  output  per 
man  on  the  two  oceans? 

Mr.  PiEz.  About  as  20  to  16  from  such  data,  as  Ave  are  able  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  English  output  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Ten. 

The  Chairman.  Noav? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  knoAA^  as  to  that.  That  was  the  last  reported 
output.  In  individual  yards  the  output  is  above  20,  and  it  frequently 
runs  as  high  as  30,  particularly  in  a fabricating  yard.  That  is  the 
amount  AA^e  are  striving  for.  A considerable  amount  of  the  work,  the 
riveting,  is  done  in  the  shops  and  the  fabricated  material  is  delwered 
to  the  assembling  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  your  Pacific  labor  is  cheaper  than  the 
Atlantic  labor  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Because  we  have  not  been  AAmrking  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions.  The  Pacific  coast  has  had  this  advantage  that  it 
has  had  a number  of  yards  that  have  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  devoted  solely  to  the  construction  of  one  type  of  vessel,  Avhile 
the.  older  Atlantic  yards,  not  loaded  up  Avith  Navy  contracts,  have 
been  loaded  up  Avith  five,  six,  and  sometimes  seven  A^arieties  of  vessels, 
a different  type  of  vessel  on  each  way.  That  naturally  has  some  i 
reducing  infiuence  on  the  output. 
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The  Chairman.  You  maintain  a labor-suppl}^  division  somewhere 
in  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  A division  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  F or  the  purpose  of  getting  labor  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  We  cooperate  through  the  Department  of  Labor  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  an  organization  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  No. 

METHOD  OF  PURCHASING. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  system  that  has  been  adopted  touch- 
ing purchasing  for  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  ask  for  bids  and  purchase  on  a competitive  basis. 

The  Chairman.  For  everything? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  For  everything;  yes;  except  in  cases  like  davits,  where 
there  was  a patent  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  hold  true  touching  boilers,  propel- 
lers, and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Of  course,  I say  competitive  bids,  but  when  you  buy 
more  than  the  market  can  supply  real  competition  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  been  compelled  to  place  orders  for  the  same  class 
of  material  with  a very  wide  spread,  because  the  low  bidder  could 
not  take  but  a portion  of  our  needs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  purchases  of  equipment  have  been  in  the  main 
on  a fixed,  stipulated  price? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  on  a lump-sum  price,  on  a bid  price.  I feel  that 
where  you  buy  largely  on  a cost  plus,  a fee,  or  percentage  basis  you 
take  awaj^  the  stimulus  of  efficiency.  We  have  been  hampered  in 
some  of  our  shipbuilding  contracts  by  that  fact.  Those  yards  in 
which  there  was  a cost-plus  contract  on  Government  accounts,  we 
have  felt  it  advisable  to  place  contracts  on  a cost-plus  basis  our- 
selves, because  I do  not  think  there  should  be  permitted  two  con- 
tracts, one  on  a lump-sum  basis  and  one  on  a cost-plus  basis  on  Gov- 
ernment account  in  the  same  yard.  It  permits  juggling.  You  can 
affect  the  lump-sum  contract  by  charging  it  against  the  cost  plus. 
It  is  a little  difficult  to  watch  the  expenditures. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  not  that  give  you  an  opportunity  to  check 
the  cost  plus? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No;  it  would  give  the  shipbuilder  an  opportunity  to 
charge  against  the  cost-plus  contract  material  that  ought  to  go  against 
the  lump-sum  contract. 

SALARIES. 

(See  p.  2412.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  Speaking  of  your  salary  roll,  your  salaries  have  been 
fixed  as  thei^  would  be  fixed  in  a purel}^  commercial  organization  that 
had  no  connection  with  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  without  reference  to  Government  salaries? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Take  your  clerical  force  as  a wdiole,  do  you  know 
how  your  salaries  compare  with  the  salaries  which  the  Government 
is  paying,  for  instance,  to  stenographers  and  typewriters? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Bender.  You  will  find  that  our  stenographers  and  typewriters 
are  paid  about  the  same  as  are  paid  in  other  Government  depart- 
ments. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  th^vt,  you  think,  runs  generally  through  your 
ordinary  clerical  force? 

Mr.  Bender.  I think  you  will  find  that  to  be  the  case.  I will  make 
up  a statement  showing  what  we  are  paying  in  the  various  classes 
(see  p.  2390.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  matter  of  fixing  salaries,  what  control  have 
imu  tried  to  exercise  over  salaries  in  the  yards  that  have  cost-plus 
contracts  and  in  the  yards  that  are  building  requisitioned  shi])s  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  have  not  attempted  to  exercise  any  control  over 
salaries  in  yards  building  requisitioned  ships,  because  in  many  cases 
the  compensation  there  would  be  on  a lump-sum  basis,  plus  such 
increases  in  wages  as  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  through  the 
Wage  Adjustment  Board,  authorized.  Wherever  we  are  engaged  in 
cost-plus  contracts,  and  in  our  agency  yards,  our  district  auditor 
declines  to  pass  any  increases  in  salaries  unless  they  have  had  the 
approval  of  the  district  officer. 

Mr.  Bender.  And  they  are  submitted  to  the  home  office  for  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Mondell.  During  the  investigation  that  was  carried  on  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate  a salary  list  at  Hog 
Island  was  placed  in  the  record  showing  salaries  as  high  as  $50,000. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes;  to  the  president,  who  has  since  been  relieved. 

]\Ir.  Mon  DELL.  $24,000  for  the  general  manager,  and  a considerable 
number  of  salaries  at  $1,000  a month. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  those  salaries  still  obtain  there  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Many  of  them  have  been  changed.  Mr.  Kobinson  has 
retired  as  president,  at  our  suggestion,  and  we  have  exercised  most 
r”'"c^u]  'scrutiny  over  the  salary  list,  and  among  the  officers  who  re- 
ceived those  salaries  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  we  took 
detailed  control  of  that  situation  over  there  in  January  last.  I am 
unable  to  say  what  the  saving  has  been,  but  I think  it  is  very  close 
to  r mu  lien  dollars  a i^ear. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who" fixed  that  salary  list  originally,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  PiEz.  The  salary  list  was  submitted  by  our  agents  to  us  for 
approval. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  approved  as  shown  in  this  list  printed  in  the 
Senate  report? 

Mr.  PiEz.  I do  not  know.  Of  course  that  was  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary or  January  15,  and  I think  it  Avas  submitted  for  approval  some- 
time in  November  or  December. 

Mr.  Bender.  Admiral  Capps  had  the  salary  list  submitted  to  him, 
but  after  it  had  been  paid  by  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion, and  he  approved  it  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Without  suggesting  a reduction? 

Mr.  Bender.  I understood  he  took  it  up  with  the  American  Inter- 
national Corporation. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  he  felt  it  was  high  but  he  did  not  take  any  steps 
at  that  time,  as  I remember  it,  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  be  able  to  put  in  the  record  a list  of  the 
executive  and  management  salaries  of  that  corporation  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PiEZ.  Yes.  (Exhibit  T.) 
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Exhibit  T. 

Hog  Island  pay  roll. 

The  total  annual  salaries  of  the  American  International  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration as  of  April  15,  1918,  are  $4,252,130.48,  covering  2,023  emploj^ees,  or  an 
average  of  $2,102  for  each  employee.  Below  is  a list  of  the  executives,  showing 
the  range  of  salaries  paid  : 


Executive  and  legal  department : 

General  manager $25,  000 

8 assistants 7 ^ 2,  500-9,  000 

3 assistant  engineers J 2,  400-5,  4h»» 

3 attorneys J 2,  080-6,  500 

1 secretary / 3,  600 

2 clerks / 936-2,340 

Accounting  and  finance  department : 

16  accountants 1,  820-5,  400 

1  assistant  treasurer OOO 

1 assistant  treasurer 6,  000 

23  bookkeepers 1,  300-2,  700 

6 pavmasters 1,  800-2,  700 

57  clerks 520-3,600 

5 cashiers 1,  900-2,  500 

5 division  timekeepers 2,  400-3,  000 

Purchasing,  traffic,  and  storehouse  department : 

Purchasing  manager 12,  000 

3 assistant  managers 3,  000-6,  000 

24  material  department  superintendents 2,  400-7,  500 

133  clerks 520-3,600 

41  inspectors 1,  380-3,  600 

Employment,  welfare,  and  safety  department : 

Manager 12,  000 

1 engineer 2,  400 

2 assistant  superintendents , 3,  600-4,  200 

2 interviewers 2,  400-3,  000 

12  superintendents 2,  400-6.  000 

15  physicians 1,  000-7,  500 

62  instructors 1,  560-3, 100 

1 secretary 3,  600 

Chief  of  guards  and  assistants 2,  500-5,  400 

General  works  and  administration  department : 

3 office  managers ^ 2,  400-4,  500 

89  superintendents 2,  400-12,  000 

12  managers  and  assistants 3,  000-15,  000 

17  draftsmen 1,  560-4,  000 

82  inspectors 1,  800-3,  600 

91  engineers 1,  380-12,  000 

109  clerks 520-4,200 

199  foremen 1,  240-3,  600 

5 photographers 1,  820-2,  700 

Engineering  and  drafting  department: 

6 engineers 900-3,  942 

232  draftsmen 900-3,  685 

Service  department : ' 

9 superintendents 2,  400-6,  000 

1 manager 5,  000 

1 accountant 2,  700 


Mr.  Mondell.  I understood  you  to  say  that  as  to  the  j^ards  that  had 
contracts  which  you  took  OA^er,  or  requisitioned,  you  had  made  no 
elfort  to  control  their  salary  lists? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir.  We  hat^e  made  no  efforts  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  gone  over  their  salary  lists  with  a view  of 
familiarizing  yourselves  with  them? 
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Mr.  PiEz.  I think  we  have  judged  more  by  the  progress  the  yard 
was  making  in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  and  the  probable  cost 
than  we  have  judged  by  the  salaries  paid.  I think  simply  to  oppose  a 
salary  because  it  is  high  would  be  bad  practice  on  our  part.  The  yard 
that  pays  the  highest  Avages  and  the  highest  salaries  through  bonuses 
is  the  yard  that  is  giving  us  the  most  ships  to-day,  and  at  very  satis- 
factory prices  to  us,  and  I think  it  would  be  unwise,  merely  by  a 
scrutiny  of  the  salary  list,  to  arbitrarily  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
upper  officials  without  a very  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  competency  of  those  officials,  and  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  that  sort  of  a scrutiny.  There  are  very  feAv 
men  A\dio  would  be  competent  to  make  such  a scrutiny. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  examined  their  salary  lists  with  a view  of 
determining  whether  at  the  time  you  took  the  ships  over,  requisitioned 
them,  or  approximately  at  that  time,  or  at  a time  when  they  might 
have  had  reason  to  believe  you  were  going  to  requisition  the  ships, 
there  had  been  a A^ery  considerable  increase  in  salaries — have  you 
gone  into  that  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Wherever  Ave  have  agreed  to  pay  a just  compensation,  con- 
sisting of  cost  plus  a fee,  we  have  gone  into  that,  but  Avherever  we 
have  simply  agreed  to  take  over  the  ships  at  the  contract  price — and 
in  substantially  all  cases  the  contract  price  was  below  the  prevailing 
price  we  were  paying  for  neAA^  ships — we  made  no  investigation  of 
salaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  that  event  the  salary  list  Avas  not  your  affair? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  I am  speaking  only  of  those  cases  where  there  haA^e 
been  increases  of  salaries,  and  I have  reference  not  so  much  to  high 
salaries  as  to  possible  increases  of  salaries.  Of  course,  that  would 
be  your  affair;  it  would  be  your  affair  where  you  Avere  paying  the 
salaries  or  paying  for  the  ships  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries  and  all 
other  expenses,  and  particularly  if  there  had  been  a considerable 
increase  in  salaries  at  about  the  time  you  took  the  yard  over. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Wherever  the  sum  Ave  pay  is  based  on  cost,  Ave  have 
scrutinized  and  passed  upon  increases  in  salary,  either  in  the  case  of 
contract  ships  or  requisitioned  ships. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  In  the  case  of  yards  building  requisitioned  ships, 
where  the  question  of  salaries  and  wages  is  of  direct  interest  to  your 
corporation,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  adds  to  the  costs  which  you 
must  pay,  you  have  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  those  salaries  and 
wages,  particularly  the  salaries,  paid  Avere  approximately  those  paid 
by  the  corporation  before  you  took  them  over,  or  higher — you  haye 
made  such  inquiries  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

COMMISSION  ON  PORT  FACILITIES. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  estimate  of  $25,000,000  for  port  facili- 
ties. What  have  you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Carry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  not  tell  you  anything  about  that. 
The  commission  on  port  facilities  was  only  organized  the  other 
day.  In  fact,  it  is  in  process  of  formation  noAv.  Its  object  Avill  be 
to  study  port  facilities  and  recommend  dry  docks,  repair  facilities,. 
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bunkering  facilities,  etc.,  and  to  work  with  the  railroad  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Chaikmax.  We  are  carrying  an  item  here  of  $25,000,000  for 
dry  docks. 

Mr.  Carry.  I was  going  to  say  that  as  to  the  work  that  has  been 
done  under  that  caption,  they  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  is  this  estimate  submitted  for? 

Mr.  Carry.  F or  dry  docks. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  an  estimate  here  for  dry  docks. 

Mr.  Carry.  That  estimate,  as  I understand  it,  is  asked  for  to  be 
used  in  providing  additional  repair  facilities  wherever  needed,  and 
to  install  efficient  bunkering  facilities,  and  to  do  such  other  things 
as  are  necessary  to  make  a quick  turn-around  in  ships. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  considered  already  estimates  for  marine 
railroads  in  connection  with  repairs,  and  moneys  have  been  asked 
for  the  very  purposes  that  you  seem  to  indicate. 

Mr.  Carry.  I do  not  know  where  that  came  from.  I do  not  know 
who  made  that  request. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  this  whole  matter  is  really  in 
the  nature  of  an  estimate  for  what  it  is  supposed  may  be  necessary 
to  expend,  but  it  is  not  predicated  upon  any  definite  detailed  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Carry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a commission  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Carry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  IVho  composes  it  ? 

Mr.  Carry.  I am  the  chairman  of  the  commission;  Mr.  S.  M. 
Felton,  the  director  general  of  military  railways,  represents  the 
Army  on  that  commission,  Mr.  Felton  having  had  great  experience 
in  construction  work  and  in  the  building  and  operation  of  railways ; 
Mr.  B.  L.  Winchell,  director  of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad 
and  a man  of  great  experience  in  traffic  matters,  represents  the 
Director  General  of  Pailroads  in  helping  to  coordinate  the  southern 
and  other  ports  with  the  railroad  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  is  on  the  commission? 

Mr.  Carry.  Mr.  George  Dearborn,  of  New  York,  who  is  a large 
ship  operator.  He  has  made  a great  success  as  a steamship  operator. 
The  other  members  are  Mr.  J.  H.  Kossiter,  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  Capt.  Hodgson,  representing  the 

The  Chairman.  Gen.  Goethals  as  the  officer  in  charge  of  storage 
and  transportation  has  obtained  $100,000,000,  with  a contract  au- 
thorization for  $50,000,000  more,  and  by  a recent  letter  directed  to 
this  committee  has  indicated  the  need  of  even  additional  authoriza- 
tions and  money  for  the  establishment  of  both  interior  and  port  ware- 
housing facilities.  Is  there  any  cooperation  between  this  commis- 
sion and  with  his  organization  touching  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Carry.  Not  yet,  as  the  commission  is  just  created,  but  with  a 
representative  of  the  War  Department  on  the  commission,  I sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  lYar  Department  will  cooperate  in  placing  these 
storehouses  and  warehouses  so  as  to  relieve  the  congestion  at  the 
ports  and  on  the  railroads.  That  is  a part  of  a great  program. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  you  can  say  now  is  that  you  think  you 
will  need  $25,000,000? 
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Mr.  Carry.  Those  who  would  probably  make  a more  accurate 
guess  on  this,  and  it  is  a guess,  estimate  that  sum  will  be  necessary 
or  may  be  necessary  to  do  the  things  that  this  commission  is  ex- 
pected to  do  to  speed  up  the  ports  and  to  coordinate  the  terminals 
with  the  railroads  and  establish  facilities  such  as  dry  docks  and 
piers,  and  possibly  some  floating  equipment.  I do  not  know  whether 
that  would  come  under  the  commission  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Manifestly,  you  are  not  in  a position  to  give  us 
now  any  information  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Carry.  No,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  IN  FOREIGN  YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $55,000,000  on  account  of  con- 
struction in  foreign  yards? 

Mr.  Page.  I might  say  that  while  I am  not  in  charge  of  construc- 
tion in  foreign  yards  I can  give  you  some  information  in  regard  to 
this  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  such  information  as 
you  can  give  us  in  regard  to  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Page.  That  appropriation  has  been  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  a number  of  steamers  that  have  been  contracted  for  in 
Japan.  Shall  I give  you  the  details  as  to  the  number  of  steamers 
and  the  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Page.  There  is  one  steamer  contracted  for  delivery  in  Novem- 
ber of  9,000  tons,  and  two  steamers  for  delivery  in  December  of  this 
year  of  18,000  tons  making  27,000  tons,  of  which  the  price  is  $200 
per  dead-weight  ton.  I might  say  that  as  to  the  first  three,  the  con- 
tracts have  actually  been  signed — that  is,  for  delivery  during  the 
latter  part  of  1918.  For  delivery  in  1919  there  is  one  steamer  in 
January  of  9,000  tons,  four  in  February  of  32,700  tons,  eight  in 
March  of  75,200  tons,  eleven  in  April  of  79,700  tons,  seven  in  May 
of  50,400  tons,  and  one  in  June  of  8,800  tons,  making  the  aggregate 
for  delivery  in  the  first  half  of  1919  253,800  tons.  The  price  on  that 
1919  tonnage  is  $175  per  dead- weight  ton.  The  contracts  have  not 
yet  been  signed  but  the  negotiations  have  been  closed  and  it  is  only 
a matter  of  time  when  the  contracts  will  be  signed.  These  contracts 
are  for  delivery  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  the  seller  making  the 
profit  of  the  trans-Pacific  voyage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  for  the  coming  year  is  on  the  basis  of 
$200  per  ton? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  averaging  everything. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  these  ships  expensive? 

Mr.  PiEz.  No,  sir;  they  are  rough  cargo  ships.  They  would  aver- 
age, perhaps,  $190,  including  the  profits. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  that  you  use  here  for  construction 
in  foreign  yards  is  rather  misleading.  It  is  for  the  purchase  of 
ships. 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  for  the  purchase  of  ships  under  construction  or  to 
be  constructed  in  yards  in  Japan.  That  would  be,  I think,  a happier 
wording. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  total  tonnage? 
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Mr.  Page.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  average  cost  is  about  $190  ? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a very  satisfactory  price,  and,  of  course, 
they  make  the  additional  profit  of  the  trans-Pacific  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  delivery  is  when? 

Mr.  Page.  June,  1919.  Those  are  all  contract  dates  of  delivery 
and  they  are  in  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  need  the  entire  amount? 

Mr.  PiEz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page.  I find  myself  unable  to  answer  that  because  I do  not 
know  whether  the  appropriations  are  made  during  the  first  part  of 
next  Year  or  what  your  practice  is.  That  cost  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  explanation  of  the  difference? 

Mr.  Page.  The  explanation  is  twofold:  In  the  first  place,  these 
vessels  have  not  got  any  military  features,  all  of  which  are  extra. 
They  must  have  gun-crew  quarters,  gun  emplacements,  gun  mounts, 
all  the  militar}^  features,  and  wireless. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Yavy  do  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Page.  The}-  pay  for  the  guns.  They  supply  the  guns  only. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  the  mounts? 

Mr.  Page.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PiEz.  We  build  gun  mounts  for  5 -inch  guns,  and  then  they 
force  us  to  change  them  because  they  have  not  the  5-inch  guns,  and 
we  have  to  put  in  6-inch  gun  mounts. 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course  that  will  not  consume  all  the  balance,  but  the 
board  is  asking  here  for  a larger  appropriation  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies; for  changes  in  specifications,  and  such  changes  as  are 
capable  of  being  made  in  the  ships  as  additions. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  are  for  a fixed  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  subject,  therefore,  to  variation  by 
virtue  of  cost? 

Mr.  Page.  Yot  unless  we  change  the  specifications. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  carrying  out  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  Japanese  looking  to  the  supplying  of  a 
certain  number  of  steel  plates  in  return  for  certain  tonnage? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  set  out  by  Mr.  Hurle}^  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  Page.  That  has  been  an  element  of  the  bargain.  A certain 
amount  of  steel  has  been  supplied,  in  return  for  which  they  supply  a 
certain  number  of  tons  of  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I suppose  these  gentlemen  can  not  enlighten  us  any 
on  the  question  of  the  wisdom  and  advisability^  of  the  plan  of  pur- 
chase rather  than  the  plan  whereby  we  furnish  Japan  a certain 
amount  of  plates,  and  she  agrees  to  build  a certain  amount  of  ships 
and  put  them  in  the  trade  where  needed  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I might  say  in  reply  to  that  that  the  Shipping  Board 
has  arranged  to  charter  certain  vessels  if  they  can  get  the  Japanese 
to  release  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yo  effort  was  made  to  make  such  an  arrangement  in 
regard  to  those  ships? 
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Mr.  Page.  I can  not  say ; I do  not  know.  I did  not  carry  on  any 
of  these  negotiations. 

Mr.  PiEz.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Japan  had  bought  something  over  270,000  tons  of  steel  at  a very  high 
price.  An  embargo  was  placed  on  it.  Some  of  that  steel^40,000 
tons — had  been  delivered  on  the  Pacific  coast  when  the  embargo  was 
placed,  and  was  held  there  and  had  been  held  there  for  months.  This 
exchange  released  that  steel.  It  was  felt  that  Ave  needed  that  ton- 
nage, because  the  tonnage  Avas  being  built  out  of  American  plates, 
and  it  was  better  to  acquire  the  vessels  rather  than  to  charter  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  the  question  that  I desired  a little  enlight- 
enment on,  whether  or  not  it  was  better  to  purchase  them. 

Mr.  PiEz.  I think  it  AA^as  better. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  the  controlling  reason? 

Mr.  Carry.  We  could  not  control  the  ships  unless  Ave  owned  them., 
They  might  go  into  other  trades  and  some  necessity  divert  them  from 
our  use. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  had  a time  charter? 

Mr.  Carry.  We  did  charter  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  there  an  effort  made  to  secure  these  ships  under 
charter,  rather  than  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  Carry.  I do  not  know  as  to  these  particular  ships,  but  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure  other  ships,  but  the  Japanese  Avould  give  no  addi- 
tional charters.  The  best  that  could  be  done  Avas  to  charter  150,000 
tons  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Page.  All  old,  inferior  ships. 

Mr.  Carry.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  oavii 
the  tonnage  purchased  after  the  Avar. 

RECRUITING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $10,250,000  for  recruiting  and 
training. 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  asked  for  the  purpose  of  training  officers  and 
men.  The  supply  of  seafaring  people  is  far  beloAv  the  demands  of 
the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  is  it  proposed  to  train  these  officers  and 
men? 

Mr.  Page.  That  is  divisible  into  two  activities.  First  is  the  train- 
ing of  the  deck  officers  and  engineers.  That  work  has  been  under 
Avay  since  the  1st  of  June,  1917.  It  is  conducted  along  this  line, 
speaking  of  deck  officers  now,  at  a number  of  ports  on  foth  coasts. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  there  have  been  established  free 
navigation  schools — that  is  to  say,  free  to  prospective  officers — which 
have  been  maintained  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  in  those  schools 
men  Avho  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  officers,  which 
consists  of  two  years’  previous  experience  in  seagoing  vessels,  get  free 
instruction  in  navigation,  after  which  time  they  present  themselves  to 
the  steamboat  inspectors  and  are  licensed,  if  they  can  pass  the  exami- 
nation. Those  men  immediately  go  to  sea  as  junior  officers.  I liaA^e- 
not  the  exact  number  of  such  schools,  but  I could  get  it  for  you  and 
put  it  in  the  record,  if  it  is  of  sufficient  interest. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  conduct  these  schools  in  such  a way  that,  the 
men  can  continue  in  their  employment  and  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  we  do  not.  They  are  day  schools. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  pay  the  men? 

Mr.  Page.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Or  their  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Page.  No;  we  pay  them  nothing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  not  a little  difficult  to  get  the  kind  of  men  you 
ought  to  have  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Page.  I do  not  think  so.  The  board’s  judgment  on  that  point 
was  exercised  before  I came  in,  but  I understand  the  reasoning  which 
led  them  to  do  that  was  to  insure  them  getting  the  desired  kind  of 
man,  because  he  has  got  to  be  a man  who  has  saved  up  some  money 
and  is  willing  to  give  his  time  and  pay  his  share  of  the  expenses  for 
the  necessary  time  in  which  to  get  that  education.  They  feared  that 
if  an  allowance  were  made  to  the  men  for  that  purpose  they  would 
get  “ soldiers.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  I did  not  have  that  thought  in  mind. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  I was  just  explaining. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  whether  under  the  circumstances  you  could  get 
the  right  kind  of  men. 

Mr.  Page.  Our  experience  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  getting 
officers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  been  so  teaching? 

Mr.  Page.  During  the  period  from  June,  T91T,  when  these  schools 
Avere  established,  until  the  present  time,  there  have  been  2,875  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  navigation  schools,  out  of  which  1,725  have 
graduated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  period? 

Mr.  Page.  The  period,  as  I recall,  is  about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Only  six  weeks? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  teach  a man  to  become  an  officer  in  six 
weeks  ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  principal  requirement  of  a junior  officer  on  a 
steamer  is  a Imowledge  of  how  to  handle  the  ship’s  business — I do 
not  mean  the  loading  and  discharging,  but  keeping  the  ship  clean 
and  carrying  on  the  ship’s  daily  duties,  and  more  or  less  of  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  naAdgation — because  the  responsibility  for 
naAugation  does  not  rest  on  the  third  officer  or  the  second  officer. 
Most  of  these  men  become  second  or  third  officers.  They  have  been 
seamen  or  quartermasters  before  going  into  these  schools.  We  have 
produced  men,  given  some  of  them  the  necessary  education  to  raise 
their  grade  from  that  of  second  officer  to  first  officer  or  from  first 
officer  to  master,  but  those  men  liaA^e  had  a preAuous  knowledge  of 
navigation  and  this  has  just  been  an  intenswe  training,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  some  good  training.  The  school  in  Boston  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  At  a number 
of  other  points  they  are  conducted  by  the  uniA-ersities  or  by  public 
academic  institutions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  qualifications  must  a man  have  for  admission  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Two  years’  preAdous  seagoing  experience. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  a certain  amount  of  education? 

Mr.  Page.  Oh,  yes.  I4e  has  to  show  that  he  has  sufficient  education 
to  warrant  the  effort. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  That  is  limited  to  seagoing  experience? 

Mi\  Page.  To  sea^’oing  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  exclude  the  men  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Page.  No;  it  does  not  exclude  the  men  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  men  on  the  rivers? 

Mr.  Page.  I think  it  does  exclude  the  men  on  the  rivers. 

The  Chairmax".  There  are  a number  of  men  on  the  Ohio  River, 
some  of  whom  have  appealed  to  me,  claiming  that  while  they  had  not 
had  sea  experience  they  did  have  a very  much  greater  knowledge  of 
navigation  than  some  men  who  had  sea  experience. 

Mr.  Page.  The  schools  adopt  the  requirements  of  the  Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service,  Any  man  who  goes  out  of  the  schools  in  order 
to  become  an  officer  has  to  get  his  license. 

The  Chairman.  I had  one  instance  of  a licensed  pilot  on  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Page.  I do  not  think  that  his  service  would  count  for  a sea- 
going license. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  his  experience  was  greater  than  that  of 
some  of  the  men  admitted. 

Mr.  Page.  Experience  of  a particular  kind  only. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  but  still  valuable. 

Mr.  Page.  But  no  experience  in  handling  a vessel  in  bad  weatheiv 
A man  on  a river  has  no  experience  with  bad  weather.  The  require- 
ment with  regard  to  service  at  sea  is  not  imposed  by  the  Shipping 
Board  or  by  the  school ; it  is  a requirement  of  the  Steamboat-Inspec- 
tion Service. 

The  board  also  conducts  a number  of  free  engineering  schools,  to 
which  are  admitted  men  who  have  had  in  that  case  vaiwing  experi- 
ences, two  years  in  the  engine  room  of  a seagoing  vessel — I think  it 
is  three  years— I should  like  to  correct  these  figures  if  I may  later; 
three  years  as  a stationary  engineer,  or  if  a man  has  had  a year’s 
experience  as  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  a poiver  plant  in  excess 
of  a certain  size  or  a locomotive  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  has  been  an  engineer  on  a river  boat,  you 
exclude  him  ? 

Mr.  Page.  If  he  has  been  an  engineer  on  a river  boat  he  will 
be  under  certain  conditions  admitted.  As  far  as  the  engineers  are 
concerned,  the  requirements  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  deck  officers.  There  have  been 
admitted  to  these  engineering  schools  1,677  men,  of  which  1,066  have 
been  graduated.  That  takes  care  of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course  of  training? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  also  about  six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Only  six  weeks? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  those  men  all  bring  practical  ex- 
perience of  a year  or  more  in  the  handling  of  engines.  It  is  a hot- 
house method  of  giving  a man  the  necessary  technical  equipment  to 
pass  the  examination. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  intended  to  continue  those  schools? 

Mr.  Page.  They  must  be  continued,  otherwise  the  ships  which 
are  being  constructed  at  so  much  pains  and  expense  will  all  stop 
for  lack  of  officers. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  required  to  be  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Page.  In  order  to  be  licensed  a man  has  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  The  men  we  train  are  only  American  citizens.  There  is, 
however,  a temporary  order.  I think  the  law  was  passed  empower- 
ing the  supervising  inspector  of  hulls  and  boilers  to  grant  a tem- 
porary license  to  men  who  are  not  American  citizens. 

The  greater  part  of  the  appropriation  is  asked  for  maintaining 
a number  of  training  ships  for  the  purpose  of  training  men.  There 
are  in  operation  at  Boston  three  training  steamers,  each  with  a 
capacity,  roughly,  of  600  men.  There  is  also  an  ex-Army  transport 
there,  the  Meade^  which  has  a capacity  of  about  1,200  men.  She  is 
unable  to  go  to  sea,  and  is  used  as  a receiving  ship,  from  which  the 
other  vessels  work  out  to  sea  and  come  in,  swap  crews  or  parts  of  the 
crews,  and  go  to  sea  again.  On  those  ships  the  board  is  training  sea- 
men, oilers,  cooks,  stewards,  and  firemen.  The  method  of  training 
is  for  a month;  but  they  are  all  under  the  charge  of  experienced 
seamen  or  experienced  firemen  or  experienced  oilers  or  experienced 
water  tenders,  whatever  the  class  may  be.  The  day  is  divided  into 
a certain  number  of  hours,  and  the  man  has  to  go  to  school  at  a 
certain  time;  he  has  certain  duties  to  perform  at  certain  times. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  feed  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir.  Those  men  are  paid  $30  a month,  the  same 
amount  that  is  given  to  the  soldier. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  enter  into  any  obligation  to  serve? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  period  of  the  war.  I suppose  it  is 
nonenforceable.  They  take  an  oath  or  sign  a paper  that  they  will 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  merchant  marine  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  the  ships  cost? 

Mr.  Page.  The  three  ships  at  Boston  are  chartered,  and  cost  about 
$1,100,000  a year.  Possibly  the  Meade^  which  has  a larger  capacity 
for  men,  will  run  $1,500,000  a year.  Then  there  are  two  training 
ships  provided  for  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  run  about  $80,000  a 
month  apiece.  There  is  a station  ship  in  Yew  York,  one  in  New 
Orleans — not  at  New  Orleans  yet,  but  to  be  at  New  Orleans — New- 
port News,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  which  will  run,  two  of  them 
$30,000  apiece  and  two  of  them  $20,000  apiece  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  eveiAdhing,  including  the  pay 
of  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  the  pay  of  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  maintenance? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  ship’s  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes,  sir;  the  ship’s  charter  hire  and  everything. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  charter  hire  on  the  Meade? 

Mr.  Page.  No.  That  is  subsistence,  wages,  and  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  get  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Page.  This  service  is  conducted  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  the  Merrimac  Chemical  Co.  His  business  association  has 
brought  him  into  active  touch  with  a man  by  the  name  of  Liggett, 
who  has  some  7,000  drug  stores  throughout  the  country,  which  he  has 
turned  over  to  the  board  as  enrolling  stations,  and  the  drug  stores  all 
take  the  applications  of  the  prospective  seamen.  So  we  are  flooded 
with  applications  from  men  who  want  to  go  to  sea. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  is  your  age  limit? 

Mr.  Page.  Twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years  of  age.  These  men  re- 
ceive deferred  classification  under  the  draft. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  taking  men  of  the  draft  age? 

Mr.  Page.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Page.  Because  a man  younger  than  that,  under  21  years  of 
age,  is  not  very  suitable  as  a sailor. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  men  older  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I will  not  say  that  we  only  take  them  up  to  31  years 
of  age.  We  would  take  men  older  than  that,  provided  we  were  rea- 
sonably assured  that  they  would  go  to  sea  and  stay  at  sea.  The 
great  means  you  have  to  keep  your  men  at  sea  is  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  they  are  in  the  service  they  receive  the  benefits  of  the  de- 
ferred classification. 

The  Chairman.  A man  in  class  A can  get  exempted  by  simply 
going  into  the  service? 

Mr.  Page.  He  can  be  put  into  class  4 as  long  as  he  is  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  likely  to  encourage  the  slacker  to 
come  into  your  service  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  that  a man  who 
is  going  to  sea  and  running  across  the  danger  zone  is  a slacker. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  men  are  not  bound  after  they  have  obtained 
their  training,  you  can  not  control  them  ? 

Mr.  Page.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  lose  their  status.  They  lose 
the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  deferred  classification. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a man  goes  up  to  the  school  at  Boston  and  gets 
out  in  30  days,  how  do  you  follow  him  up  ? 

Mr.  Page.  I can  not  tell  you  that.  I personally  do  not  know  how 
he  is  followed  up,  but  will  supply  the  information. 

United  States  Shipping  Boaed, 

Receuiting  Seevice. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  17,  1918. 

Hou.  Chaeles  R.  Page, 

Commissioner,  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deae  Me.  Page  : The  following  is  an  outline  of  our  procedure  to  keep  track 
of  our  men : 

First,  every  man  must  be  placed  on  the  Emergency  Fleet  classification  list 
after  which  he  gets  a permit  from  local  board  and  a passport.  He  is  then 
shipped  on  a vessel,  his  papers  given  to  the  captain  at  the  time  of  shipment 
and  his  complete  record  kept  as  well  as  that  of  the  ship  on  which  he  sails. 
Through  the  agency  operated  by  Capt.  Peabody  we  keep  in  touch  with  the  posi- 
tion of  each  ship,  and  when  a ship  on  which  any  of  our  men  have  been  placbd 
arrives  in  port  she  is  met  by  one  of  our  inspectors  who  will  first  inspect  the 
crew’s  quarters  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  shape,  will  then  obtain  our 
men’s  papers  from  the  captain,  will  interview  our  men.  arrange  for  them  to 
report  at  reasonable  intervals,  and  if  they  have  not  shipped  again  ’uuthin  20 
days  their  local  board  will  be  notified  and  such  men  will  automatically  be 
deprived  of  their  exemption. 

I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  hazardous  class  of 
work  these  men  are  undertaking,  much  more  hazardous  than  service  in  the 
Navy,  because  the  ships  they  are  on  are  cruising  back  and  forth  through  the 
submarine  zone  and  are  the  special  prey  of  the  submarines,  whereas  the  only 
Navy  men  who  are  habitually  in  the  zone  are  those  on  board  the  torpedo  de- 
stroyers, which  the  submarines  all  fear  and  are  careful  to  submerge  when  any 
of  them  are  in  sight. 

The  chairman  of  one  of  our  local  exemption  boards  told  me  only  this  morning 
that  he  was  surprised  at  the  splendid  character  of  the  men  we  are  getting  in 
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the  merchant  marine  as  judged  by  many  that  had  come  up  to  his  board  for 
exemption.  This  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  our  men  almost  always,  without 
exception,  have  asked  for  service  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  rather  than  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  I am  sure  if  the  committee  could  see  them  and  talk  with 
them  they  would  realize  that  they  were  anything  but  slackers.  In  substantiation 
of  this  I would  quote  from  an  address  made  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  which 
gives  his  opinion  as  the  result  of  his  recent  trip  to  Prance  and  return : 

“ I have  recently  returned  from  Europe.  I had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  sailors,  the  sailor  men  and  ships,  and  the  movement  of  ships,  the  movement 
of  cargo,  from  several  points  of  view ; and,  in  the  first  place,  I will  say  to  you 
that  a vital  necessity  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  American  military 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  winning  this  war  lies  in  adequate  cargo  transporta- 
tion adequately  served.  So  that  if  there  be  any  patriotic  obligation  upon  men 
anywhere  to  win  this  war  it  rests  upon  all  of  us  who  are  in  any  degree  asso- 
ciated with  the  business  of  getting  to  Europe  the  supplies  which  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  great  Army  there.  It  therefore  is  one  of  the  highest 
patriotic  obligations.  The  men  who  are  in  the  sailor  trade,  particularly  those 
who  sail  the  cargo  steamers,  are  taking  as  high  hazards  and  performing  as 
perilous  and  patriotic  service  as  any  man  anywhere.  They  themselves  perhaps 
hardly  realize  it.  I was  a good  deal  astonished  upon  one  of  the  ships  upon 
which  I traveled  recently  to  have  young  men  say  to  me  that  they  would  like  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Army,  so  that  they  could  get  into  the  front-line  trenches,  in 
the  fervor  of  their  youth,  and  perhaps  their  accustomedness  to  the  things  they  are 
going  through,  underestimating  the  peril  of  the  very  occupation  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  And  yet,  of  course,  the  fact  is  that  the  strenuousness  of  the  serv- 
ice they  are  performing,  the  demand  upon  the  physical  and  nervous  vitality 
of  men  who  are  constantly  sailing  through  the  danger  zone,  and  the  extreme 
peril  which  comes  to  them  when  they  do  meet  with  the  misadventure  of  contact 
with  a submarine,  are  the  things  which,  in  a common  point  of  view,  characterize 
the  service  which  they  are  rendering  as  of  the  highest  characters,  both  in  its 
demand  for  courage  and  in  its  patriotic  service  to  the  Nation  at  large.  There- 
fore it  is  a matter  of  great  delight  to  me  to  be  able  to  come  as  in  some  sense 
responsible  for  the  Army  and  say  that  the  Army  needs  the  kind  of  cooperation 
you  gentlemen  are  now  bringing  about.  The  service  which  you  are  rendering  in 
assuring  that  cooperation,  in  assuring  an  adequate  number  of  recruits  to  man 
these  ships,  is  a source  of  highly  patriotic  business,  and  you  can  confidently 
say  to  the  young  men  who  are  invited  to  go  upon  these  ships  that  however 
spectacular  other  theaters  of  the  service  may  be,  the  services  which  you  are  ask- 
ing them  to  perform  are  those  which  require  red-blooded  patriotic  men  to  perform 
adequately  for  the  Government.” 

This  address  was  made  by  the  Secretary  at  a recent  conference  in  Washington, 
and  after  I had  told  him  that  some  of  the  local  boards  in  this  country  regarded 
service  in  the  merchant  marine  as  the  work  of  a slacker. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  Howard, 
Director  of  Recruiting  Service. 

The  Chaikmax.  It  has  been  suggested  at  this  table  that  the  Navy 
ought  to  have  the  control  of  all  of  the  crews  that  went  upon  com- 
mercial ships  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service  in  order  to  get 
efficient  service  from  a military  standpoint.  Is  that  going  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  future;  and  if  so.  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  this 
program  of  yours? 

Mr.  Page.  I do  not  understand  that  that  is  going  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  future.  My  understanding  of  the  solution  of  that  question 
is  this:  I might  say  that  that  problem  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  between  the  Navy  Department  and  sometimes  the  War 
Department  and  the  Shipping  Board.  My  understanding  of  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  all  transports  carrying  troops  are 
going  to  be  manned  by  the  Nav}L  That  all  vessels  carrying  muni- 
tions which  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  service  will  also  be  manned 
by  the  Navy  as  soon  as  the  Navy  finds  it  convenient  to  take  them 
over.  Some  of  those  vessels  are  now  manned  by  sailors  from  civil 
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life,  but  those  vessels  not  used  in  the  war  zone,  strictly  cargo  ships, 
which  on  one  voyage  will  go  to  Bordeaux  with  munitions  and  from 
there  might  be  ordered  to  the  nitrate  fields  of  South  America  and 
then  back  to  New  York,  those  ships  will  be  manned  by  merchant 
seamen.  That,  of  course,  will  appear  to  reduce  the  call  for  sailor 
men  in  the  ordinary  sense.  How  far  that  is  going  to  accomplish 
the  results  I think  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  a very  great 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  in  making  our  plans  it  is  not  given  a very 
great  deal  of  weight.  We  have  felt  in  this  sort  of  a situation  it  was 
a great  deal  better  to  plan  to  be  ahead  of  the  demand  than  behind  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  expense  since  it  was  inaugu- 
rated of  this  training  both  of  officers  and  of  men? 

Mr.  Page.  The  expense  of  training  the  officers  from  the  first  of 
June  to  the  31st  of  March  has  been  $129,912.86. 

From  early  in  December,  when  the  board  first  undertook  to  train 
seamen,  including  the  various  branches  of  which  I have  spoken,  up 
to  the  date  of  this  statement,  which  is  as  of  April  30,  I think,  there 
has  been  expended  $476,690.79. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  that  you  figure  $10,000,000  as  the  ex- 
penditure for  next  year. 

Mr.  Page.  Because  the  first  expenditure  represented  in  training 
men  comprised  the  charter  hire  and  operating  expense  of  only  two 
seagoing  training  ships,  and  for  the  last  month  three.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year  calls  for  five  seagoing  training  ships  and  for 
five  station  ships.  Up  to  the  present  time,  while  this  school  has 
been  getting  its  stride,  so  to  speak,  the  number  of  men  in  training 
has  been  very  much  lower  than  the  normal  number  on  those  vessels. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  OF  TRAINING  OFFICER  AND  SEAMAN. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  per  capita  cost  of  training  an 
officer  and  seaman? 

Mr.  Page.  The  per  capita  cost  of  training  a seaman  at  the  full 
theoretical  capacity — and  that  is  the  only  way  I can  answer — this 
program  contemplates  the  training  of  4,000  men  a month,  and  the 
cost  of  training  those  men — 48,000  men — is  $200  per  man  per  month, 
and  the  cost  per  man  of  the  officers  was,  I think,  $55  a man. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  organization  have  you? 

Mr.  Page.  We  have  an  office  force  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  How- 
ard, occupying  quarters  at  the  customhouse,  and  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  people  employed  there,  and  there  is  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  charge  of  these  ships;  experienced  sea- 
men ? 

Mr.  Page.  The  man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  sea  training  is  Capt. 
O’Donnell,  who,  until  recently,  was  supervising  inspector  of  hulls 
and  boilers  at  Boston.  The  actual  training  of  the  ships  is  carried  on 
by  practical  seamen.  The  ships  themselves  are  in  command  of  prac- 
tical seamen  and  the  ships  are  at  sea  five  days  out  of  seven,  so  that 
they  have  to  be  in  the  hands  of  sailormen. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  estimate  for  ten  million  two  hundred  and 
odd  thousand  dollars  predicated  upon  a per  capita  cost  of  $200  per 
man  and  4,000  men  a month  for  a year,  including  a certain  number 
of  officers? 
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Mr.  Page.  It  has  not  been  arrived  at  in  that  way.  It  has  been 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  estimated  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  va- 
. rions  ships  at  their  full  capacity,  which  will  figure  out,  if  the  school 
reaches  its  full  capacity,  a per  capita  of  $200  per  man. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a table  showing  the 
basis  of  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Page.  Very  well,  sir. 

Estimated  cost  of  training  per  man  per  month. 


Salaries : 

Ship’s  officers $3.  82 

Petty  officers 2.  60 

Instructors 8.  00 

Recruits 30.  00 

. $44.  92 

Subsistence : 

Ship’s  officers  and  instructors 4.  04 

Recruits 26. 11 

30.15 

Other  expenses : 

Coal 13.34 

Deck  supplies 2.  57 

Engineering  supplies 1.  68 

Steward  supplies . 57 

Lubrication . 51 

Wharfage . 83 

Towing . 20 

Telephone . 03 

Repairs 1.  67 

Repairing  uniforms- . 95 

Renewing  uniforms 9.  00 

Marconi  equipment . 18 

Charter 38.  33 

69.  86 

Contingent  expenses 14.  42 

Uniform 18.  00 

Transportation 20.  00 

Other  station  expenses 5.  23 


Total  cost  of  training  per  man 201.  08 

Estimated  total  cost. 

Estimate  that  48,000  men  will  be  trained  at  $201.08  each $9,  651,  649.  32 

Navigation  and  engineering  schools,  etc 520,  000.  00 


Total 10,171,649.32 


Mr.  Page.  We  give  these  men  the  use  of  a uniform,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  training  they  must  pay  for  any  damage  to  it 
in  excess  of  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  then  they  have  the  privilege 
of  buying  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  style  of  that  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Page.  It  is  something  like  the  Navy  uniform,  plain  blue — a 
blue  blouse,  a pair  of  blue  trousers,  and  one  of  these  little  sailor  caps ; 
then  they  also  have  the  use  of  what  are  known  as  dungarees.  I have 
here  the  estimate  of  the  per  capita  cost.  The  overhead  of  the  ship 
officers,  petty  officers,  instructors,  and  the  recruit’s  salary,  including 
$30  for  his  own  salary,  is  $44.42;  the  subsistence  is  $30.15;  other 
expenses,  such  as  coal,  deck  supplies,  towing,  and  charter  hire,  works 
out  $69;  contingent  expenses,  $14.42;  uniform,  $18;  transportation 
to  place  of  shipment,  $20 ; and  other  station  expenses,  $5.23 ; making 
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$201.08.  I think  it  will  probably  run  $10  or  $15  more  than  actual 
costs. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  in  that  record  all  the  data 
you  have  relating  to  this. 

Mr.  Page.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  following  tahnlatioii  shows  the  estiiimted  expenses  for  the  year  1918-19 
Linder  the  main  headings  of  expense : 


Estimated  annual  expenses  of  recruiting  service. 


Operation  of — 

Training  ship — 

Calvin  Austin $1, 142,  203.  80 

Governor  Dingley 1, 123,  364.  88 

Governor  Cobb 1,  no,  766.  56 

Iris 960,  000.  00 

At  Seattle 960,  000.  00 

Station  ship — 

Meade 1,  487,  521.  20 

Dorothy  Bradford 407,  792.  88 

At  Newport  News 360,  000.  00 

At  New  Orleans 240,  000.  00 

At  San  Francisco 240,  000.  00 

At  Seattle : 360,  000.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  transportation  of  recruits  from  enrolling  sta- 
tions to  training  stations,  at  $20  each 720,  000.  00 

Estimated  contingent  expenses,  administrative  and  general 540,  000.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  operating  navigation  and  engineering  schools 

and  sea-service  bureau 520,  000.  00 


Total 10,171,649.32 


The  following  statements  show  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  the  training 
ships  and  station  ships  at  present  in  commission : 

Estimated  expense  of  operating  training  ship  “Calvin  Austin  ” for  one  year. 


Salaries : 

Ship  officers,  15  men $27,  480.  00 

Petty  officers,  18  men 17,  280.  00 

Instructors,  60  instructors,  at  $80  a month 57,  600.  00 

' Recruits,  600  a month,  at  $1  a day 216,  000.  00 

$318,  360.  00 

Subsistence : 

Ships’  officers  and  instructors,  at  87  cents  a day_  29, 127.  60 

Recruits,  at  87  cents  a day 187,  992.  00 

217, 119.  60 

Other  expense : 

Coal,  690  tons  per  month,  at  $11.60  a ton 96,  000.  00 

Deck  supplies 18,  492. 12 

Engineering  supplies 12, 128.  40 

Steward  supplies 4,  074.  00 

Lubrication  3,  643.  68 

Wharfage  6,  000.  00 

Towing,  4 times  a month,  at  $30 1,  440.  00 

Telephone  209.  76 

Repairs  12,  000.  00 

Repairing  uniforms 6,  807.  36 

Renewing  uniforms 64,  800.  00 

Marconi  equipment 1,  292. 16 

Charter  276,  000.  00 

502,  887.  48 

Contingent  expenses 103,  836.  72 


Total 1, 142,  203.  80 
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Estimated  expense  of  operating  steamer  “ Governor  Dingley  ” for  one  year. 


Salaries — 

Ship’s  officers,  15  men : $27,  480.  00 

Petty  officers,  18  men 17,  280.  00 

Instructors,  60  men,  at  $80 57,  600.  00 

Recruits,  600  men,  at  $30 216.000.00 

$318,  360.  00 

Subsistence : 

93  ships  officers  and  instructors,  at  87  cents 29. 127.  60 

600  recruits,  at  87  cents 187.  920.  00 

217.  047.  60 

Other  expenses : 

Coal,  6091  tons  a month,  at  $11.60 : 84.  000.  00 

Deck  supplies 13.  406.  28 

Engine  supplies 10.974.96 

Stewards’  supplies 6,  770. 16 

Lubrication 2, 105.  28 

Wharfage 6.  000.  00 

Towing 1.  440.  00 

Repairs 12.  OCO.  00 

Repairing  uniforms 6.  807.  .36 

Renewing  uniforms 64.  800.  00 

Marconi  1.  292.  16 

Charter ^ 276.  000.  00 

Telephone 2.37.  00 

485,  833.  20 


1,  021,  240.  80 

Reserve  for  contingent  expenses 102. 124.  08 


Total 1,123,364.88 


Estimated  operating  expense  of  steamer  “ Governor  Cobh  ” for  one  year. 
Salaries  : 

15  ship  officers 

18  petty  officers 

60  instructors,  at  .$80  per  month 

600  recruits,  at  .$30 


Subsistence : 

93  ship  officers  and  instructors. 
600  recruits 


Other  expenses : 

Coal,  1,0431  tons  a inonth_ 

Deck,  engine,  and  steward  supplies 

Lubrication 

Wharfage 

Towing 

Repairs 

Cniforms 

Marconi 

Charter 

Telephone 


$27,  480.  00 
17.  280.  00 
.57.  600.  00 
216.  000.  00 


29.  127.  60 
187,  920.  00 


144,  000.  00 
60,  000.  00 
2,  700.  00 
6.  000.  00 
1,  440.  00 
12.  000.  00 
64,  800.  00 
1,  292.  16 
181,  920.  00 
228.  (XI 


$318,  360.  00 
217.  047.  60 

474,  380.  16 


1,  009,  787.  76 

Reserve  for  contingent  expen.ses 100,  978.  80 

Total 1,110,766.56 


Estimated  expenses  of  operating  the  ''Meade"  for  one  year. 
Salaries : 

Officers $90,000 

Instructors,  120,  at  .$80 115,  200 

Recruits,  1,200,  at  .$30 ‘ 432,  000 


$637,  200.  00 
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Subsistence : 

Officers  and  instructors $56,  376 

Kecrnits 375!  840 


Other  expense : 

Coal,  ISO  tons  a month 25,  500 

Deck,  engine,  and  steward’s  supplies 48,  000 

Lubrication 1,  200 

Repairs  36, 000 

AVharfage  6,000 

Uniforms,  officers  and  crew 166,176 

282,876.00 


1,  352,  292.  00 

Reserve  for  contingent  expenses 135,  229.  20 


Total  1,  487,  521.  20 


Estimated  cost  of  operating  station  ship  ''Dorothy  Bradford  ” for  one  year. 


Salaries ; 

Ship  officers,  7 men , .$19,  560.  00 

Watchmen,  6 men,  at  $80 5,  760.  00 

Master  at  arms,  at  $85 1,  020.  00 

Recruits,  300,  at  $30 108,  000.  00 

$134,  340. 00 

Subsistence : 

Ship  officers  and  watchmen 7,  516.  80 

Recruits 93,  960.  00 

101,  476.  80 

Other  expenses : 

Coal,  90  tons  a month,  at  $11.60 12,  000.  00 

Deck  supplies 6,  000.  00 

Engineering  supplies 9,  600.  00 

Steward  supplies : 4,  200.  00 

Lubrication 2, 100.  00 

Repairs 6,  000.  00 

Marconi 720.  00 

Charter 94,  284.  00 

134,904.00 

Contingent  expenses 37,  072.  08 


Total 407,  792.  88 


Monday,  May  13,  1918. 

STATEMENTS  OE  MR.  LESTER  SISLER,  SECRETARY,  AND  MR.  E.  E. 
GAY,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OE  PLANNING  AND  STATISTICS, 
SHIPPING  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is  “For  five  commissioners,  at 
$7,500  each;  secretary,  $5,000;  in  all,  $42,500.”  That  is  your  statu- 
tory requirement? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  submitted  “For  all  other 
expenditures,”  etc.,  $300,000.  There  appears  to  be  a supplemental 
estimate  in  House  Document  No.  1097  asking  for  $835,000? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  us  the  activities  of  the  Shipping 
Board. 
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Mr.  SiSLER.  Although  the  Shipping  Board  exercises  many  of  its 
important  war  powers  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Fleet  Cor- 
poration, the  board  is,  nevertheless,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  defining  and  laying  down  policies  which  govern  not  only  the  con- 
struction program  but  directly  supervise  the  operating  department 
as  well.  When  the  division  of  operations  came  into  being,  the  right 
was  specifically  reserved  that  it  would  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Shipping  Board.  To  this  end  the 
financial  transactions  of  this  division  have  been  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  relating  to  the  construction  work  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  as  illustrating  the  extent  of  board  control  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  law  division  of  the  board  assists  and  represents 
the  division  of  operations  in  all  legal  matters.  While  all  the  de- 
tails of  operation  and  management  are  carried  out  through  this 
division,  the  major  questions  of  policy,  including  the  allocation,  as- 
signment, purchase,  and  requisitioning  of  ships  are  reserved  for  the 
board’s  consideration  and  action.  Illustrative  of  the  many  prob- 
lems with  which  the  board  is  daily  confronted,  I might  mention 
among  the  more  important  the  very  serious  labor  difficulties,  espe- 
cially the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  Great  Lakes  owners 
and  the  employees  and  the  longshoremen’s  disputes  of  New  York. 

An  idea  of  the  diversity  and  number  of  the  many  duties  con- 
fronting the  board  may  be  gained  from  the  following,  which  is  but 
a brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  matters  considered  Avithin  the 
past  fe^y  months.  The  board  has  considered  the  many  problems 
involved  in  arriving  at  a decision  as  to  Avhat  vessels  should  or  should 
not  be  requisitioned;  the  assignment  and  allocation  of  such  vessels 
after  their  requisition;  the  fixing  of  just  compensation  for  such  yes- 
sels,  the  negotiations  incident  to  the  purchase  of  vessels,  Avhich  are 
necessary  aside  from  the  construction  program  of  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion ; the  adoption  of  proper  protection  deAuces  for  such  ships,  which 
necessarily  iiiAmLes  no  little  consideration  of  the  policies  gOA^ern- 
ing  the  war  zone,  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  ton- 
nage, the  disposition  of  matters  arising  out  of  the  seizure  of  enemy 
tonnage,  the  repairs  to  the  German  A^essels,  the  inA^estigations  as  to 
the  bunkering  of  A^essels,  the  organization  and  supeiwision  of  the  coal 
barge  and  towers  associations  to  meet  coal  shortages,  especially  in  New 
England,  the  consideration  of  the  policy  of  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
allies  as  to  food  and  supplies,  the  adoption  of  policies  relative  to  as- 
signment of  tonnage  to  meet  the  Army  requirements,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  economical  use  of  existing  tonnage  through  the 
reduction  of  imports  and  exports,  the  establishment  of  policies  rela- 
tive to  the  admission  of  foreign  A^essels  in  coastAvise  serAuce,  the  con* 
trol  oA^er  American  and  neutral  tonnage  exercised  through  the  char- 
tering committee,  the  direction  of  American  participation  in  the 
allied  maritime  council,  the  disposition  of  questions  relating  to  ma- 
rine, war  risk,  protection  and  indemnity  insurance,  the  consideration 
of  permits  to  construct  for  priA^ate  and  foreign  account,  and  the 
disposition  of  applications  to  sell  or  transfer  prAately  owned  vessels. 

NEAA^  DIVISIONS. 

The  Chairman.  What  divisions  under  the  Shipping  Board  haAn 
you  created? 
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Mr.  SiSLEK.  We  have  created  the  legal  division,  the  division  of 
planning  and  statistics,  the  division  of  regulation,  the  insurance 
committee,  and  we  have  a general  administrative  office  which  takes 
in  the  disbursing  office,  the  accounting  office,  mails  and  files,  stenog- 
mphy,  and  all  the  subsidiary  sections.  In  so  far  as  the  law  division 
is  concerned,  all  admiralty  questions,  matters  of  recpiisition,  of 
just  compensation,  and  questions  arising  out  of  the  loss  of  a vessel 
are  referred  to  that  division.  In  brief,  any  law  matter  in  which  the 
board  is  interested  is  referred  to  that  division  for  decision. 

The  division  of  regulation  carries  out  the  regulatory  features  of  the 
act.  This  is  a very  small  division.  The  present  head  of  the  division 
is  in  Seattle,  and  from  there  he  is  going  to  Alaska  to  hold  rate  hear- 
ings on  the  advances  which  were  recently  contemplated  from  Pacific 
coast  points  to  Seattle. 

The  insurance  committee,  which  is  really  a part  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  advises  the  board  on  all  matters  relative  to  insurance.  In 
the  event  a vessel  is  lost  it  is  incumbent  upon  that  committee  to  make 
its  recommendation. 

The  board  has  certain  representatives  on  the  War  Trade  Board, 
and  they  report  directly  to  the  board. 

We  have  a Great  Lakes  Division  which  is  supervising  the  transfer- 
ring of  vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  board  is  confronted  daily 
with  policies  with  reference  to  these  vessels,  many  of  which  have  to 
be  cut  in  two,  brought  through  the  locks,  and  reassembled  on  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  secretary’s  office  has  charge  of  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive affairs  of  the  board,  and,  of  course,  has  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  personnel  of  the  department,  the  mails  and  files  sec- 
tion, the  stenographic  section,  the  supply  department,  minutes  and 
information  section,  and  then  the  miscellaneous  sections,  superin- 
tendence of  the  buildings,  etc. 

To  each  member  of  the  board  are  assigned  duties  as  the  result  of 
their  daily  conferences.  The  board  attempts  to  meet  daily.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  a particular  commissioner  to  give  his 
individual  attention  to  everythng  that  is  assigned  to  him,  and  conse- 
quently he  has  a staff  of  employees. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

( See  pp.  24.3G,  2450.  ) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  169  employees.  That  is  the  situation? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir.*  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  expecting  to  have  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Our  additional  estimate  calls  for  434  additional 
employees. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Approximately  240  of  those  will  be  required  by  the 
Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics,  and  the  remaining  number  for 
the  board  proper.  As  you  will  note  from  our  estimate,  the  additional 
employees  are  necessary  to  build  up  our  law  division,  divisions  of 
correspondence,  stenography,  mails  and  files,  purchasing  and  sup- 
plies, the  additional  experts  and  assistants  to  members  of  the  board. 
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and  the  watchmen,  elevator  conductors,  mechanics,  laboring  and  char 
forces. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  find  any  division  of  correspondence. 

]\Ir.  SisLER.  On  page  5 our  estimate  of  additional  employees  is 
made  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  39  now? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir ; the  secretary’s  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  on  how  many  additional? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  the  secretary’s  office  proper  there  will  be  about  26 
additional  employees  exclusive  of  the  various  divisions  which  I have 
just  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  39  employees.  Have  they  been 
doing  the  work  under  the  heading  that  you  are  now  speaking  of  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Xo;  as  I explained,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
has  detailed  to  the  board  35  stenographers  and  clerks  and  has  taken 
care  of  the  supply  department,  maintenance  and  building  section, 
watch  forces,  elevator  conductors,  laborers,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  39  employees  have  not  been  doing  it  all? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Of  course  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  doing  the  work? 

Mr.  SisLER.  As  I have  stated,  the  Fleet  Corporation  has  taken 
care  of  our  mails  and  files,  other  than  the  actual  indexing  of  the 
letters,  which  has  been  turned  over  to  a few  clerks.  The  rest  of  the 
work — the  transportation  of  the  mail  and  the  necessary  labor — ^lias 
been  taken  care  of  by  the  Fleet  Corporation.  All  of  the  printing 
work  of  the  board  has  been  taken  care  of  by  the  printing  clerk  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation.  The  purchasing  and  supply  division  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation  has  taken  care  of  the  purchasing  and  supply 
work,  together  with  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  the  employ- 
ment of  watchmen,  laborers,  charwomen,  electricians,  helpers,  and 
telephone  oiierators. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  do  you  propose  to  do? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  moving  to  Philadelphia, 
and  that  will  throw  on  us  the  maintenance  of  all  of  the  buildings 
and  the  employment  of  watchmen,  laborers,  charwomen,  electricians, 
helpers,  and  telephone  operators. 

The  Chairman.  The  Fleet  Corporation  only  is  going  to  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  the  Shipping  Board,  together  with 
the  Division  of  Operations,  in  TYashington. 

The  Chair3ian.  Of  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  other  people  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  were 
engaged  in  this  work  which  you  are  now  expecting  to  take  up  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I have  just  stated  the  assistance  which  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  employees  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

QUARTERS  OF  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

(See  pp.  2T41.  2447.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  housed? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Shipping  Board  proper,  at  1319  F Street. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  propose  being  housed? 
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Mr.  SiSLER.  In  that  building,  together  with  the  National  Theater, 
called  the  Eapley  Building,  and  some  space  in  the  Munsey  Building. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  continue  to  hold  the  space  in 
the  Munsey  Building,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Certain  of  that  space  we  contemplate  holding  until  we 
can  get  the  American  National  Bank  Building,  next  door  to  us.  We 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Navy  Department  to  take  over 
their  unexpired  lease  in  September. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  move  the  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Fleet  Corporation  moves  some  time  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  now? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  It  is  now  located  in  21  different  buildings  throughout 
Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  take  some  one  of  the  21  buildings  in  place 
of  keeping  the  most  expensive  and  outrageously  high  space  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  contemplate  holding  only  certain  space  in  the 
Munsey  Building. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  highest  priced  space  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  But  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  move.  The  expense 
of  moving  would  more  than  offset  the  added  cost  of  rent  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  other  words,  we  have  a lease  on  a portion  of  this 
space  and  must  keep  it  until  July  and  October.  We  can  not  vacate 
it  until  the  lease  expires  unless  we  have  some  other  place  for  these 
people  to  go.  YTiat  we  contemplate  doing  is  to  remain  in  the  build- 
ing at  1319  F Street  and  then  retain  such  other  space  in  the  other 
buildings  that  can  be  retained  at  the  least  possible  expense.  That,  we 
think,  will  be  the  National  Theater  Building,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  for  which  we  are  paying  the  lowest  amount  of  rental. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

( See  pp.  2434,  2450. ) 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  per- 
sonnel you  had  was  not  sufficient  and  that  you  must  expand  into  this 
large  personnel  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  With  the  decision  to  move  the  Fleet  Corporation  to 
Philadelphia  it  was,  of  course,  apparent  to  us  that  the  force  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  deprived  of  the  substantial  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  not 
only  the  natural  increases  Avhich  are  expected  but  also  to  cope  with 
the  work  as  it  stands  at  present.  It  would  be  a physical  impossibility 
now  with  the  present  assistance  to  cope  with  the  situation  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  between  these 
39  people  and  the  several  hundred  you  are  adding  on  here. 

Mr,  SiSLER.  But  if  you  will  recall,  240  of  those  employees  are  in  the 
Planning  and  Statistics  Division  alone. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  come  under  the  general  adminis- 
tration? Exclusive  of  charwomen,  watchmen,  etc.,  there  are  some- 
thing over  82  people  here,  and  you  now  have  39. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  You  will  note  that  under  the  Correspondence  Division 
we  provide  for  a chief.  We  have  none,  but  we  absolutely  need  one. 
Then,  we  provide  for  a stenographic  reporter. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a stenographic  reporter? 
Do  you  mean  a stenographer  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  a stenographer  capable  of  reporting  confer- 
ences. We  provide  for  a senior  clerk,  who  will  be  assigned  to  draft- 
ing resolutions,  supervising  correspondence,  and  acting  as  under- 
study to  the  division  chief. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  a chief  of  division  and  senior  clerk 
in  order  to  take  care  of  that  division  ? Don’t  you  think  you  are  get- 
ting pretty  topheavy  there? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  no,  but  it  is  very  much  more  than  any  . 
other  department  of  the  Government  has. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  They  must  prepare  resolutions  for  the  board  each  day, 
supervise  and  prepare  orders,  correspondence,  and  memoranda  carry- 
ing out  the  board’s  directions.  We  must  have  a man  trained  in  that 
work.  We  have,  perhaps,  300  or  400  letters  passing  through  the  cor- 
respondence section  every  day,  and  we  contemplate  having  a chief 
of  that  division.  He  will  have  to  have  a second  man,  or  understudy. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  he  need  a senior  clerk  under  him? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  As  I have  just  stated,  this  senior  clerk  would  be  assist- 
ant in  charge.  It  will  be  physically  impossible  for  one  man  to  handle 
all  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  I would  not  expect  one  man  to  do  it,  but  I do  not 
see  why  you  should  give  this  title  to  a position  that  is  purely  clerical. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  A senior  clerk  simply  means  a person  receiving  a 
salary  of  $2,000.  We  contemplate  transferring  a man  to  that  posi- 
tion, and  we  must  do  that  under  the  civil-service  classification.  He  is 
called  a senior  clerk  by  the  civil-service  classification  rather  than  a 
clerk.  When  he  gets  less  than  $1,800  he  is  called  a clerk  by  the  civil- 
service  classification. 

The  Chairman.  I am  talking  about  the  salary.  It  seems  to  me 
that  your  Correspondence  Division  is  getting  somewhat  topheavy  on 
salaries.  You  have  an  assistant  secretary  at  $4,500,  a chief  of  division 
at  $3,000,  and  a senior  clerk  at  $2,000.  For  the  number  of  employees 
you  have  in  that  division,  that  is  a pretty  heavy  overhead.  Now,  as 
to  your  39  men,  what  are  they  getting  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Only  reasonable  salaries  when  the  nature  of  the  duties 
that  they  are  performing  is  taken  into  consideration.  There  are 
many  technical  matters  coming  up 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  applies  to  every  Government 
establishment.  They  are  all  technical  bureaus.  You  have  39  men, 
and  I want  to  know  what  salary  roll  you  have  for  this  office  now. 
You  know  how  many  people  you  have  in  the  office,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  39  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  salaries  do  they  get?  Who  are  the  top 
people  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  top-salarv  man  receives  $2,100. 

The  .Chairman.  What  is  he  called? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  He  is  called  a senior  clerk.  That  is  the  wav  he  is 
classified. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  another  senior  clerk? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  addition  to  him? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  senior  clerks. 
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Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  call  them  senior  clerks  to  conform  with 
the  civil-service  classification;  50  or  60  letters  are  referred  to  him 
per  day  to  be  handled.  lie  must  have  special  experience  in  order 
to  do  that  work.  I doubt  if  we  can  hold  any  man  at  all  in  that  posi- 
tion at  $2,000.  We  have  difficulty  in  getting  experienced  clerks  who 
hnve  knowledge  of  shipping  matters  for  less  than  $2,000  per  annum. 
The  highest  paid  man  in  that  office  now  receives  $2,100.  There  are 
two  clerks  at  $2,000.  The  present  stenographic  reporter  gets  $1,800, 
and  the  other  employees  are  graded  down,  as  you  will  see. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  stenographic  reporter  the  man  you  propose 
to  promote  up  to  $2,000? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir;  we  contemplate  bringing  in  another  steno- 
graphic reporter  by  transfer  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  twm  stenographic  reporters? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir.  One  man  can  not  get  through  with  all  that 
work.  We  have  meetings  beginning  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  go  on  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  transcript  must  be  gotten 
out.  Then  we  frequently  have  afternoon  and  night  sessions.  One 
man  can  not  possibly  handle  it  all.  He  would  be  a week  behind  in 
getting  the  dictation  out. 

The  Chairaian.  But  you  have  other  stenographers? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  But  they  are  not  capable  of  reporting  conferences. 
We  can  not  get  beginners  at  less  than  $1,200. 

The  Chairaian.  Now,  I notice  that  you  have  an  appointment  clerk 
of  personnel : Have  you  such  a division  now  ? 

Mr.  Sisler.  We  have  the  nucleus  of  such  a division.  We  have 
only  one  clerk  in  that  diAusion.  That  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
senior  clerk  in  charge  of  correspondence  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  make  him  a $2,500  man? 

Mr.  Sisler.  No,  sir.  We  contemplate  transferring,  or  have  made 
tentative  arrangements  for  transferring,  the  assistant  appointment 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  us,  if  we  can  get  him. 

The  Chairai AN.  What  is  he  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Sisler.  I think  he  is  getting  around  $2,200.  He  will  have  to 
come  in  at  the  same  salary,  unless  he  is  promoted  first.  We  contem- 
plate, from  the  duties  devohdng  on  that  office,  that  we  AAmuld  be  justi- 
fied in  paying  $2,500  to  such  a man. 

The  Chairaian.  What  is  the  assistant  secretary  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Sisler.  The  AAmrk  deAmhdng  upon  the  secretary  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  secretary  is 
imperatiA^e  in  order  to  properly  carry  out  the  board’s  vast  war  pro- 
gram. It  is  contemplated  that  the  assistant  secretary  will  not  only 
relieve  the  secretary  of  many  of  his  administrative  duties,  but  Avill 
alternate  Avith  hini  in  the  board  room  and  will  assist  in  drafting 
and  preparing  resolutions  for  the  board,  and  in  carrying  out  their 
policies  and  instructions,  after  they  decide  what  their  policies  are 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  haA^e  you  now  ? You  have  one 
under  personnel^ 

Mr.  Sisler  (interposing).  We  have  two  stenographers  detailed 
temporarily  to  help  us  out. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  mails  and  files  division  you  have  a chief 
of  division.  Who  is  the  $2,500  man  ? 
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Mr.  SiSLEK.  Mr.  Hurley  wants  a heavier  man  than  we  had.  We 
have  had  some  assistance  from  the  Fleet  Corporation.  There  is  an 
inexperienced  clerk  now  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  there? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  that  division  now  we  have  seven  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  asking  for  21  in  addition? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes;  but  this  includes  13  messengers.  We  have  been 
using  the  Fleet  Corporation’s  messengers. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Mails  and  Files  Division  do? 
Does  it  file  papers? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Every  letter  and  telegram  and  memorandum  that 
comes  to  the  Shipping  Board  is  indexed,  briefed,  and  cross-indexed. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ briefed  ” ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I mean  a resume  is  made  of  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  done? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  find  that  that  is  absolutely  necessar}L  scattered 
around  as  we  are  all  over  the  place.  We  are  referring  letters,  tele- 
grams, etc.,  out  to  the  various  offices,  and  we  must  know  what  and 
where  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  20  stenographers.  Are  they 
in  a division  or  will  they  be  distributed  throughout  the  offices  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  They  will  be  in  the  division  of  stenographers.  There 
is  a distinct  division  of  stenographers,  and  we  require  29  additional 
people  in  that  division. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  do  work  sent  to  them  from  the  Corre- 
spondence Division,  the  Personnel  Division,  etc.? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir ; they  will  do  work  for  all  offices. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  really  adding  to  all  these  other 
forces  this  number  of  29  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  they  provide  the  stenographic  service. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  people  now  in  such  a group  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  about  10  people  in  that  group  now, 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  a librarian.  Who  is  the  librarian? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  brought  from  the  Capitol  a jmung  man  named 
Massey,  who  has  turned  out  to  be  an  exceptionally  fine  librarian. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  library  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Chiefly  comprising  law  books  required  by  the  Law 
Division,  and  technical  books  and  publications. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  jmu  get  them? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  purchased  a great  many  books. 

The  Chairman.  Under  Avhat  authority? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  authoritj^  under  the  act  to  purchase  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Fleet  Corporation  pur- 
chased it? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir;  the  Shipping  Board  purchased  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  for  books? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  spent  $1,465.28  through  April. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  April  30. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  clerk  in  the  library  do? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  clerk  catalogues  and  classifies  the  books. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Then  you  have  two  messengers  ? 
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^Ir.  SiSLER.  They  aa411  spend  most  of  their  time  securing  books 
from  the  Congressional  Library  AA^hich  are  not  included  in  the 
board’s  library.  They  liaA^e  to  get  out  a great  many  extracts. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  liaA^e  a printing  clerk  at  $2..500. 
Do  you  have  to  liaA^e  a man  at  that  price,  Avith  tAvo  assistants,  to  at- 
tend to  the  printing? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  may  be  able  to  transfer  a man  making  seA^en  or 
eight  dollars  per  day  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  take 
charge  of  this  printing;  Ave  must  pay  this  much  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much  do  you  spend  in  printing? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I have  no  itemized  statement  of  that,  but  Avhen  Ave  get 
started  Avith  the  charter  parties  and  our  various  forms  Avith  them, 
it  Avill  run  heavier  in  the  ensuing  year  than  in  the  past  year.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  at  the  Printing  Office  by  a transfer  of  appropria- 
tion. This  shoAvs  a printing  expenditure  until  April  30  of  a little 
OA^er  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  $5,000  for  this  year? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  spend  for  the  supervision  of  $5,000 
worth  of  printing  $2,500  for  a printing  clerk,  $1,600  for  one  clerk, 
and  $1,200  for  another  clerk,  which  would  make  $5,300.  Do  you 
consider  that  an  evidence  of  good  organization  where  your  over- 
head amounts  to  more  than  the  money  expended  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Looking  at  it  from  one  aspect,  I would  not;  but  I 
knoAv  what  it  cost  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  prac- 
tically the  same  character  of  printing.  We  had  a printing  clerk 
there  and  two  assistants.  I do  not  consider  this  extravagance  at  all 
for  the  job  of  not  only  supervising  the  copy  but  actually  supervising 
the  preparation  and  tabulation  of  hundreds  of  intricate  charts  and 
progress  maps  which  will  be  prepared  for  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  board.  I know  our  printing  will  run  more  than 
$5,000.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  letterheads  alone  will  run  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  require  an  expert  printing  clerk  to 
handle  the  letterheads? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir;  but  when  it  comes  to  all  of  the  various  forms 
that  we  will  adopt,  it  does.  We  will  have  to  have  a proof  reader  for 
that  work.  That  will  necessitate  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  attending  to  the 
printing  work  now  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  looking  after  that,  and  they 
have  about  five  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nobody. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  attending  to  the  purchase 
of  supplies? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  consolidated  the  board’s  purchasing  division 
with  that  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a purchasing  agent  here  at  $2,500.  Do 
you  think  that  a printing  clerk  who  supervises  $5,000  or  $10,000 
worth  of  printing  is  entitled  to  as  much  money  as  the  purchasing 
agent  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  You  can  not  get  good  men  to  supervise  work  of  this 
character  for  less  than  $6  or  $7  per  day. 
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The  Chaik^iax.  Why  not? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I am  predicating  it  upon  what  they  draw. 

The  Chaiemax.  Upon  what  who  draws? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Practical  printers. 

The  Chairmax.  Yon  do  not  need  a practical  printer? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  He  is  needed  to  supervise  it. 

The  Chairmax.  Yon  could  easily  get  clerks  competent  to  super- 
vise all  of  your  printing  bills,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
know  how  to  set  up  type,  either. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  a printer? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  character  of  work  which 
I have  just  indicated.  He  will  be  responsible  for  actually  making 
up  the  forms,  charts,  progress  sheets,  etc. 

The  Chairmax.  What  does  he  do? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  For  instance,  take  our  progress  charts,  charter  parties, 
etc.  It  takes  an  experienced  man  to  get  up  work  of  that  character. 
There  are  many  intricate  forms  that  an  ordinary  clerk  could  not 
handle.  It  was  intended  that  this  man  would  be  heavy  enough  to 
lift  that  responsibility  from  the  officials  of  the  board.  You  can  not 
keep  competent  stenographers  these  days  for  less  than  $1,600  and 
$1,800  a year. 

The  Chairmax.  How  much  purchasing  of  supplies  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  will  have  a general  expenditure,  perhaps,  of  the 
board  proper  of  approximately  $113,000. 

The  Chairmax^.  You  have  a pay  roll  in  order  to  do  what  you  will 
have  to  do  of  over  $10,000  or  $12,000? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  lYe  should  install  a cost-accounting  system  so  we  can 
tell  at  all  times  the  situation.  In  order  to  do  that  you  need  a pur- 
chasing agent,  a chief  supply  man,  to  take  charge  as  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent,  two  clerks  at  $1,500  each  to  actually  supervise  the 
purchasing  and  issue  the  supplies,  together  with  preparing  the  pro- 
posals. The  others  will  be  in  the  nature  of  stock-room  men.  They 
will  set  up  a record  which  will  indicate  the  exact  cost  of  the  depart- 
ment by  months. 

QUARTERS  OF  SHIPPIXG  BOARD. 

(See  pp.  2435,  2447.) 

The  Chairmax-.  You  are  figuring  on  15  charwomen,  10  watchmen, 
and  10  elevator  conductors.  Where  are  they  expected  to  be  used? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  the  four  buildings. 

The  Chairmax.  In  what  four  buildings  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  That  we  contemplate  retaining  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairmax.  What  buildings  are  they  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Eapley  Building,  which  is  the  National  Theater 
Building,  the  Interstate  Building  at  1319  F Street,  and  the  two  build- 
ings on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  1311  and  1310. 

The  Chairmax".  How  are  they  being  rented  now  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  By  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairmax’^.  How  many  people  have  they  employed  in  run- 
ning them  ? 
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Mr.  SiSLEB.  I do  not  recall  the. exact  number  they  have  assigned  to 
these  buildings,  but  we  felt  that  with  the  same  number  as  at  present 
assigned  we  could  take  care  of  the  work  very  well. 

Tlie  CiiAiKMAN.  You  rent  those  buildings  without  any  mainte- 
nance on  the  part  of  the  landlord? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir.  We  furnish  the  janitor  service  and  the  watch 
service. 

LAAV  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  many  people  have  you  employed  now  in  the 
laAv  diAHsion? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  the  laAv  department  Ave  have  a total  of  19  men. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I think  that  10  of  those  are  laAvyers  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  propose  adding  this  many  lawyers? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a A^ery  conser Amative  estimate  consider- 
ing the  way  the  work  is  coming  in.  We  are  sending  these  men  out 
from  W ashington  A^ery  frequently.  There  are  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  men  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  HaA^e  you  eA^er  compared  them  Avith  the  laAvyers 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir.  These  men  are  mostly  on  special  assignments. 
We  liaA^e  one  in  New  York  to-day  Avho  is  directing  the  legal  matters 
connected  with  the  sale  of  a A^essel. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  do  you  get  your  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  They  are  appointed  as  provided  for  in  the  shipping 
act,  regardless  of  the  civil  service.  The  chief  counsel  is  appointed  by 
the  board,  but  he  selects  and  makes  his  recommendations  as  to  such 
appointments. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chief  counsel  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Burling,  of  Chicago.  In  meeting  the 
man}^  involved  legal  and  admiralty  matters,  to  say  nothing  of  arriv- 
ing at  just  compensation  for  all  the  vessels  we  have  taken,  Ave  need 
the  most  competent  laAvyers  obtainable.  These  claims  for  compensa- 
tion Avill  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  They  are  claims  against  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  pay  these  salaries  in 
order  to  secure  the  service? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Mr.  Burling  feels  that  we  are  not  adequately  com- 
pensating his  force  now.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  haA^e  had  lucra- 
tiA^e  positions  on  the  outside. 

INSURANCE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  insurance  committee  you  have  how  many 

people  employed  now? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  In  the  insurance  committee  proper  Ave  have  three  mem- 
bers and  two  stenographers. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  adding  six  people? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Their  work  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a whole  bunch  of  stenographers  that 
you  referred  to  a while  ago  that  you  could  distribute  around  ? 
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Mr.  SiSLER.  This  is  special  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a special  stenographer 
for  a certain  kind  of  work  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The}^  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  clerks,  although 
they  must  have  a knowledge  of  stenography.  There  will  be  practi- 
cally five  clerks  there. 

MESSENGERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  seem  to  pay  different  salaries  to  the 
messengers  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  bring  the  messenger  boys  in  at  a minimum  salary 
of  $40  a month.  They  go  to  $540  and  then  to  $600.  The  Fleet  Cor- 
poration unfortunately  paid  all  their  messengers  an  entrance  salary 
of  $50.  We  could  not  keep  the  bovs  satisfied,  nor  would  they  stay 
at  $40. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  they  are  getting  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No;  I think  they  are  getting  $540,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Most  of  them  are  getting  $480. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  can  not  get  them  from  the  Civil  Service  at  all  to 
come  and  stay  with  us  at  $40  a month.  The  removal  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  to  Philadelphia  will  probably  aid  us  in  this  matter. 
You  can  readily  see  the  consequence  of  having  messenger  boys  in 
the  same  building,  some  at  $50  and  some  at  $40,  and  perhaps  those 
getting  $40  doing  more  work  than  those  getting  $50. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  have  some  at  $600,  some  at  $540,  and 
some  at  $550  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Most  of  those  boys  are  subclericals.  We  try  to  employ 
them  in  subclerical  positions. 

DISBURSING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a disbursing  office  now  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir.  The  disbursing  department  has  about  seven 
men  in  it. 

The  CHAiR:iiAN.  You  propose  to  increase  it  pretty  nearly  100  per 
cent  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  They  have  been  assisted  by  the  stenographers  and  some 
of  the  accountants  of  the  Fleet  Corporation.  Our  disbursing  office 
and  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  operations  have  been  supervised 
by  the  same  head,  and  the  disbursing  office  has  been  aided  by  the 
accountants  of  the  operating  division. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  employed  before  you  came  to  the 
Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  SisLER.  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  As  Chief  Clerk. 

' DIVISION  OF  REGULATION. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  division  of  regulation? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  That  department  takes  care  of  the  regulatory  features 
of  the  act.  The  regulatory  jurisdiction  of  the  board  extends  to  water 
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carriers  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  those  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  In  other  words,  this  department’s  jurisdiction 
over  Avater  carriers  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  rail  carriers.  All  rate  matters  are  handled  by  this 
division.  The  examiner  in  charge  of  that  division  is  in  Seattle  now 
holding  hearings.  Certain  shippers,  together  with  the  ex-governor 
of  Alaska,  filed  complaints  against  certain  proposed  increases  in 
rates,  and  AA^e  are  holding  hearings  there  now.  These  cases  are  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
procedure.  Our  examiner  has  only  one  assistant.  He  Avill  need  an- 
other man.  He  should  have  both  a clerk  and  a messenger.  That  is 
our  layout.  There  is  a possibility  we  will  not  have  to  pay  these 
salaries. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  that  you  yourself  have  stated  a case, 
if  it  exists,  that  AA^arrants  this  increase. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I not  only  think  that  the  one  additional  assistant  con- 
templated for  this  office  is  justifiable,  but  I feel  that  our  estimate, 
taken  as  a AA^hole,  is  rather  conservatiA^e,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  we  have  been  relying  on  the  Fleet  Corporation  employees 
to  the  extent  which  I have  heretofore  pointed  out,  and  our  work  Avill 
increase  to  far  greater  proportions  than  that  which  has  been  disposed 
of  only  through  the  assistance  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. 

DIVISION  OF  planning  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  Chairman.  The  division  of  planning  and  statistics? 

Mr.  Gay.  That  is  my  division. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  are  asking  for  240  additional 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  many  people  have  you  noAv  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  We  haA^e  now  on  our  list  178  employees,  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  carried  on  this  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Fifty-eight  are  carried  on  the  Shipping  Boaid  pay 

roll. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  Avork  that  this  division 
has  charge  of?  ' 

Mr.  Gay.  I think  I had  better  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
the  Shipping  Board  established  this  division  by  resolution  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1918: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  created  a division  to  be  knoAvn  as  the  division  of 
planning  and  statistics,  and  that  the  duty  of  said  division  shall  be  to  keep  a 
daily  record  in  graphic  form  of  the  movement  of  ships  and  to  plan  voyage  sched- 
nlesYo  that  the  board  may  use  all  ships  to  the  limit  of  capacity ; to  obtain  from 
available  figures,  and  through  the  advice  of  experts  and  business  men,  knoAvl- 
edge  of  the  commodities  exported  and  imported,  their  essential  use.  substitutes, 
possible  sources  of  supply  and  relations  to  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  so 
that  the  ships  left  in  commercial  service  after  the  Army  needs  are  satisfied  may 
be  assigned  by  the  board  to  the  most  essential  trade  routes. 

When  I was  called  doAvn  here  to  study  the  situation  the  ships  had 
been  taken  for  the  Army  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  a serious 
shortage  being  felt  in  a number  of  ocean  trades.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a careful  investigation  as  to  the  shipping  resources  on  the  one 
side  and  the  possible  reduction  of  imports  on  the  other  so  as  further 
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to  release  the  ships  for  the  Arm}^  The  task  was  to  see  whether  the 
imports  of  the  United  States  could  be  reduced  a large  amount  in 
order  to  get  those  ships  where  the  Army  could  use  them  and  still  to 
keep  ships  available  in  order  to  bring  the  essential  imports  into  the 
United  States.  The  general  tendency  of  our  coimnerce  outside  of 
European  trade  is  that  we  import  bulky  commodities,  and  a large 
part  of  the  exports  is  manufactured  goods.  To  Australia  and  the 
Far  East  and  to  a large  extent  to  South  America,  the  ship&  that  carry 
our  imports  will  take  back  the  exports,  except  that  now  to  the  east 
coast  of  South  America  we  export  large  quantities  of  coal. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a very  careful  study  made  of  the  com- 
modities that  we  are  importing,  and  so  far  as  possible  throughout 
we  have  tried  to  avoid  duplication,  and  have  utilized  the  services  of 
existing  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  its  staff,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  with  which  we  are  in  close  cooperation,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Food  Administration,  and  in  all  of 
those  cases  we  are  avoiding  duplication  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  War  Trade  Board  doing  this  identical 
work  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  Yes;  in  one  sense,  by  a combination  between  the  two 
boards.  The  statistical'  basis  and  the  scientific  work  which  leads 
up  to  it  have  been  done  by  the  Division  of  Planning  and  Statistics 
of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman,  Has  not  that  been  done  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  Yo;  we  are  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  contemplated  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  simply  avail  themselves  of  the  data  that  you 
and  other  agencies  bring  in  and  as  a board  function  on  that  data  ? 

Mr.  Gay.  Yes,  sir ; as  to  reduction  of  imports,  through  my  agency. 
Of  course,  it  requires  an  administrative  staff  to  carry  the  import 
embargoes  into  effect.  That  we  are  doing,  but  the  statistical  and 
scientific  stiid^^  as  to  the  reduction  with  the  least  possible  dislocation 
of  American  industry  is  done  by  the  Shipping  Board  under  my  di- 
rection. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tariff  Board  is  doing  some  similar  work? 

Mr.  Gay.  Not  on  the  reduction  of  imports  and  exports. 

The  Chairman.  No  ; but  on  the  gathering  of  statistics  which  would 
be  available. 

Mr.  Gay.  There,  again,  we  utilize  the  statistics,  where  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  a good  many 
trade  advisers? 

Mr.  Gay.  We  use  them.  I think  I can  explain  that  to  you.  When 
I came  here  Ave  found  that  it  Avas  necessary  to  get  statistics  more 
rapidly  than  eA^er  obtained  before.  I went  to  Secretary  McAdoo  and 
made  an  arrangement  by  cooperation  Avith  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Commerce  Department  to  secure  a much  more  speedy  state- 
ment of  the  statistics  of  imports  and  exports.  We  have  also  ob- 
tained the  manifests  of  ships  and  we  haA^e  the  records  regarding 
exports,  but  the  statistics  of  imports  had  not  been  obtained  from 
previous  manifests. 
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These  manifests  are  now  coming  through  to  us  with  the  com- 
modities in  which  we  are  interested.  They  come  direct  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  requires  a statistical  staff  to  handle 
them  and  classify  them.  The  Department  of  Commerce  is  normally 
and  naturally  interested  in  expanding  our  commerce.  We  have  to 
face  the  new  problem  of  diminishing  our  commerce,  and  therefore 
must  take  an  entirely  opposite  point  of  view.  We  have  competent 
men  to  check  the  statistical  work  in  other  departments,  and  trade 
experts,  in  order  to  work  out  the  possibility  of  domestic  substitutes. 

Take  one  example.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  import  great 
quantities  of  manganese  from  Brazil.  We  put  our  experts  at  work 
on  that.  They  consulted  with  the  trade  and  held  hearings  and  the 
trade  has  accepted  a reduction  in  imports  to  about  35,000  tons  a 
month  from  Brazil,  allowing  us  to  release  the  ships  in  that  trade. 
That  calls  for  a change  in  the  metallurgical  practice.  That  change 
calls  for  a much  more  intensive  study  of  the  domestic  production 
than  had  ever  been  made  before.  I simply  give  this  as  an  example 
of  what  we  have  to  do  and  what  the  special  experts  have  to  do,  con- 
trary to  the  direction  that  the  industry  has  always  worked  before. 

We  have  developed  a commodity  section  that  has  to  study  and 
report  on  approximately  3,000  commodities  which  are  imported  into 
the  United  States.  We  are  obliged  to  make  a serious  reduction  in 
our  imports.  Our  first  embargo  list  covered  82  commodities.  The 
second  list  contained  about  50  commodities.  All  of  these  called  for 
special  investigation,  and  in  many  cases  hearings  with  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  section  of  commodity  experts,  we  have  a section 
that  schedules  the  movement  of  ships  on  the  basis  of  what  they  are 
accomplishing,  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  sufficient  tonnage  is  mov- 
ing backward  and  forward,  and  that  such  movements  can  be  planned 
in  advance.  We  have  a sliipping  tonnage  section  which  is  studying 
the  tonnage  problem  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  world 
situation.  We  have  a special  statistical  auditing  section  through 
which  we  are  enabled  to  standardize  methods  and  check  up  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  material  furnished  to  the  other  sections.  We  have  a 
small  office  section  in  charge  of  the  library  and  files.  Our  library  is 
very  small,  some  technical  journals  and  volumes.  We  mostly  rely 
upon  the  Library  of  Congress.  That  is  the  staff.  We  also  have  an 
administrative  section  and  a hearing  section. 

The  Chairmax.  Where  are  you  located? 

Mr.  Gay.  office  has  been  located  in  three  rooms  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  building,  1319  F Street,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  are 
housed  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Bauscher  Building,  on 
Connecticut  Avenue.  We  have  had  what  seems  like  rapid  expan- 
sion since  my  appointment,  February  11.  The  staff  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive one.  I have  had  to  call  these  men  mostly  from  the  large 
universities.  I do  not  believe  there  is  a single  expert  who  is  receiv- 
ing as  large  a salary  as  that  he  received  before. 

The  Chairman.  "Of  the  178  people,  you  have  120  you  are  getting 
from  the  Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gay.  There  are  178  in  the  division  of  operations. 

The  Chairman.  But  120, 1 understand,  are  paid  out  of  funds  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  From  the  funds  of  the  division  of  operations. 
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The  Chaiemax.  Are  you  going  to  keep  the  same  people  ? 

Mr.  Gat.  Undoubtedly  we  must  keep  them  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  scientifically  and' accurately. 

The  Chair^iax.  The  Fleet  Corporation  is  not  any  longer  going 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Gat.  They  will  all  have  to  be  put  on  the  Shipping  Board  roll. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  keep  your  work  current? 

^Ir.  Gaa'.  By  keeping  current,  do  you  mean  keeping  up  with  the 
work  ? 

The  Chair:wax.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gat.  Yes,  sir;  we  keep  up  with  it,  but  it  more  than  keeps  up 
with  us. 

The  Chairwax.  You  are  taking  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Gai:.  My  staff  on  two  or  three  occasions  have  worked  nearly 
all  night.  Me  are  working  from  10  to  15  hours  per  day.  There  is 
a constant  pressure  on  us  for  speedy  results. 

The  Chair  WAX.  You  are  asking  for  an  expansion  of  about  200 
j)er  cent. 

]Mr.  Gaa^.  I am  asking  for  a large  expansion.  That  means  that 
Ave  will  haA'e  groups  of  import  commodities  that  will  require  A’ery 
much  more  careful  study.  It  is  a A^ery  great  responsibility  that  we 
haA-e  to  bear  so  as  not  to  disturb  any  more  than  possible  the  normal 
course  of  business.  In  making  these  cuts  on  imports,  we  must  find 
out  what  the  effect  of  the  cuts  will  be.  A synopsis  of  the  points  to 
be  inA^estigated  for  each  commodity  illustrates  the  work  we  are  doing. 
First,  there  is  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  commodities  to  be  considered. 
Some  of  them  haA^e  a military  side.  Then  there  is  the  source  of  sup- 
ply and  possible  substitutes  to  be  inA*estigated  in  cases  where  we 
have  to  cut  imports.  Then  we  haA^e  the  question  of  stocks  on  hand, 
the  question  of  the  estimated  production  and  consumption,  and  the 
question  of  the  tonnage  required  to  transport  it.  I will  furnish  this 
synopsis  for  the  record. 

That  list  of  questions  has  to  be  ansAvered  for  each  one  of  the 
commodities  that  Ave  touch,  and  we  haA^e  not  been  able  as  yet  to  do 
that  as  adequately  as  we  should  like.  If  we  had  six  months  more 
time,  of  course,  we  could  do  it  more  adequately  and  with  a smaller 
force,  but  there  is  an  enormous  pressure  upon  us  to  furnish  the  infor- 
mation immediately.  Ships  are  needed  at  once  and  we  are  already 
cutting  into  Autal  carrying  trade. 

IXCREASED  OFFICE  SPACE. 

(See  pp.  2435,  2141.) 

The  Chairmax.  HaA^e  you  a statement  of  the  other  items  not  rep 
resented  by  salaries,  Mr.  Sisler? 

Mr.  Sisler.  Yes.  sir.  That  item  of  $49,000  is  made  up  of  $39,200 
for  increased  office  space.  Me  contemplate  paying  approximately 
$1.25  per  square  foot. 

The  Chair  WAX.  Mhy? 

Mr.  Sisler.  That  is  about  the  average  of  what  we  are  now  paying. 

The  Chairwax.  But  it  is  not  what  you  expect  to  continue  paying? 

Mr.  Sisler.  Me  do  not  expect  to  get  space  much  cheaper  than  that. 

The  Chairwax.  You  can  put  it  up  for  that. 
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Mr.  SiSLER.  We  could  have  a building  erected  for  us  if  we  had 
authority  to  enter  into  a lease  for  a term  of  from  3 to  5 years  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  somebody  would  build  for  you 
and  charge  3^11  $1  per  foot,  but  I am  saying  that  you  can  actually 
construct  a building  for  $1.25  per  foot. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  figured  that  it  would  cost  to  erect  a tempo- 
rary structure  $1.38  per  foot. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  a lot  of  buildings  vacated  by  the 
Government  when  these  new  buildings  are  completed,  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  your  getting  space  for  this  amount,  and, 

I suppose,  for  a great  deal  less  than  you  are  estimating. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  If  that  is  true,  we  ought  to  get  space  for  around  $1 
per  foot. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  get  space  under  $1  per  foot. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  If  the  space  is  vacated. 

The  Chairman.  Frankly,  if  3mu  could  not  go  out  and  get  space 
for  not  much  more  than  half  of  what  you  are  asking  for,  you  ought 
not  to  be  in  your  position.  It  can  be  done.  Of  course,  if  you  let 
these  people  hold  you  up,  they  will  do  so.  I would  not  be  willing 
to  vote  an}"  money  on  the  basis  of  $1.25  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Fleet  Corporation  has  taken  about  235,000  square 
feet  of  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  is  costing  about 
$228,000,  and  they  were  enabled  to  get  only  buildings  away  from  the 
business  section.  In  desperation  they  were  forced  to  take  what  the}" 
could  get. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  traded  well.  Your  showing  is 
worse  than  any  that  has  come  before  us. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  The  Fleet  Corporation  rented  this  space  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  they  have  gotten  the  lowest  rates  possible.  We 
propose  to  get  the  American  National  Bank  building  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  Nav}"  is  paying.  They  have  signed  a lease,  I under-  ' 
stand,  to  July  1,  1919,  for  this  building,  and  the  Navy  contemplates 
turning  the  space  over  to  us  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Around  $1.10. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  estimating  about  $113,000  for  general  ex- 
penses ? 

Mr.  SisLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  for  travel  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  estimated  that  our  traveling  expenses  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  approximately  three  times  what  they  are  the 
present  year,  which  is  $4,637,  or  $15,000.  We  figure  that  we  have 
our  books  and  office  supplies  and  equipment  and  that  we  will  not 
have  a great  deal  of  additional  expense  incident  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost’ you  to  equip  a clerk? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Each  clerk  takes  a desk,  a typewriter — if  he  be  a ste- 
nographer— and  a chair. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  cost? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  That  costs,,  approximately,  about  $50,  outside  of  the 
typewriter,  which  costs  from  $67  to  $70. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  desks  cost? 

Mr.  SisLER.  They  run  about  $40. 
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The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  have  been  paying  more  than 
that  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  No,  sir;  we  have  secured  a good  many  desks  through 
a special  arrangement  by  buying  in  large  quantities  for  the  Fleet 
Corporation,  and  we  have  gotten  in  on  the  discount. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  a memorandum  showing  what  you 
have  been  paying  for  desks,  office  furniture,  etc. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir.  Typewriter  desk,  $42;  chair,  $12;  type- 
writer, $67.50 ; clerk’s  desk,  $40 ; chair,  $13. 

IN’ST^STIGATION  OF  FOREIGN  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  ^T:SSELS  AND  SHIP- 
PERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  “For  the  investigation  of  foreign  discrimination 
against  vessels  and  shippers  of  the  United  States,”  you  are  asking 
$175,000. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  Yes,  sir;  that  contemplated  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  26  of  the  shipping  act,  to  the  effect  that  “ The  board 
shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  whenever  complaint 
shall  be  made  to  it  to  investigate  the  action  of  any  foreign  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  privileges  afforded  and  burdens  imposed 
upon  vessels  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  SiSLER.  We  have  not  spent  any  of  that  appropriation,  owing 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

REQUISITIONING  AND  OPERATION  OF  SHIPS. 

(See  pp.  2.307,  2.308.) 

Mr.  Henderson.  MTien  stating  that  $487,000,000  of  the  $652,- 
000,000  requested  for  the  requisitioning  of  vessels  in  the  emergency 
shipping  fund  covered  charter  hire  alone,  the  fact  was  overlooked 
that  42  vessels  purchased  on  the  lakes  are  now  being  taken  out 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  fitted  up  for  sea  service.  The  cost 
of  those  42  vessels  in  the  repairs  necessary  to  make  them  available 
for  sea  service  amounts  to  apj^roximately  $19,500,000,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  estimated.  Of  that  sum  we  have  already  expended  ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,  or  to  be  exact,  $6,110,000,  leaving  a liability 
that  will  have  to  be  met  before  we  can  again  come  to  you  under  an 
urgent-deficiency  request  of  practically  $14,000,000.  It  is  thought 
that  these  vessels  can  be  gotten  out  before  cold  weather,  and  so  there 
will  be  immediate  need  for  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  will  get  some  revenues. 

Mr.  Henderson.  After  they  are  put  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  year. 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  have  to  pay  for  those  vessels,  or  the  purchase 
price,  and  we  have  to  immediately  pay  for  the  repairs  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  We  have  not  the  funds  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, unless  the  committee  allows  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  will  cover  the  charter  hire  of  vessels  already 
under  requisition.  That  is  a tiding-over  fund,  and  I believe  you 
stated  that  that  money,  or  some  portion  of  the  money,  could  be  made 
available  for  paying  for  construction  from  the  revenues  collected 
from  operation.  But  if  that  money  is  taken  up,  as  it  will  be,  in  the 
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tiding-over  process  for  the  charter  hire  of  those  vessels,  we  will  not 
have  funds  available. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  want  $13,000,000? 

Mr.  Henderson.  About  $13,500,000  more. 

AUDI TION AL  EM RLO V EES. 

(See  PI).  24.‘U.  2430.) 

Mr.  SisLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  answer  one  question  about 
the  contemplated  pay  roll  for  next  year.  We  have  been  getting  along 
with  a small  number  of  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  working  night  and  day.  Our  employees  have  been  work- 
ing, perhaps,  four  hours’  overtime  per  day.  They  report  at  8.30  in 
the  morning  and  work  on  many  occasions  until  7 and  8 o’clock  at 
night.  It  has  been  a terrible  strain  on  the  force.  That  is  the  reason 
we  have  been  getting  along  with  an  extraordinarily  small  force. 
Permit  me  to  reiterate  that  we  have  drafted  on  the  Fleet  Corporation 
for  clerical  assistance.  The  removal  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  to 
Philadelphia  will  necessarily  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  clerical 
assistance.  Both  are  here  now  holding  daily  conferences,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  will  necessitate  a great  number  of 
additional  letters  and  correspondence  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  board  are  also  the  trustees  of  the  Fleet  Corporation. that  we  felt 
warranted  in  borrowing  help  from  the  corporation.  It  looks  as  if 
we  were  asking  for  a tremendous  increase  of  force  to  cope  with  addi- 
tional work,  but  it  is  reall}^  to  replace  the  present  force  of  the  Fleet 
Corporation  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  of  the  growth  that  we 
anticipate.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  plain  with  regard  to 
our  salaries,  but  somehow  the  impression  has  gotten  before  the  com- 
mittee that  our  salary  roll  is  extravagant;  but  I think  that  our  pay 
roll,  which  you  have  before  you,  will  reflect  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so. 
The  highest  paid  stenographer  receives  $1,500.  I do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  with  the  committee  that  they  can  get  any  salary 
they  demand  by  coming  there. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  asking  for  salaries  away  beyond 
that  amount  for  stenographers. 

Mr.  SiSLER.  I do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  with  the  com- 
mittee that  the  board  is  offering  any  higher  salaries  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  officials  and  employees  with  the  requisite, 
qualifications  for  our  highly  specialized  work.  Our  estimate  for 
stenographers  contemplates  salaries  of  $1,200  and  $1,260  per  year, 
but  lam  safe  in  the  prediction  that  they  can  not  be  retained  at  this 
figure.  However,  $1,200  and  $1,260  are  the  bases  on  which  this 
estimate  is  predicated. 

(Memorandum  submitted  by  Mr.  Sisler:) 

In  an  endeavor  to  clarify  the  record  it,  might  be  well  to  briefly  outline  the 
duties  which  will  be  performed  by  the  respective  administrative  departments  of 
the  board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Correspondence  Division  to  handle  the  general  ad- 
ministrative correspondence  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  record  and  compile  the 
minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  board,  to  maintain  the  official  confidential  records 
upon  which  the  minutes  are  predicated,  and  to  compile  such  information  and 
statistical  data  as  may  be  necessary  to  substantiate  and  amplify  the  minutes 
and  other  records,  and  to  serve  as  a basis  for  our  annual  report  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  obvious  that  responsibility  for  the  proper  performance  of  these  vitally 
important  duties  should  be  intrusted  to  a capable  executive.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  we  have  provided  for  a Chief  of  the  Correspondence  Division 
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at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  By  way  of  comparison  it  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  the  Chief  of  the  Correspondence  Division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  receives  a salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  The  senior  clerk,  whose 
salary  has  been  placed  at  $2,000  per  annum,  will  act  as  first  assistant  and 
understudy  to  the  chief  of  the  division  and  will  also  have  direct  charge  of  the 
recording-  and  compilation  of  the  minutes  of  proceedings  of  the  board. " 

The  stenographic  reporter,  whose  salary  has  been  placed  at  $2,000  per  annum, 
will  report  stenographically  the  proceedings  of  the  board.  In  view  of  the  high 
remuneration  which  is  commanded  by  expert  shorthand  reporters  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  it  is  believed  that  our  estimate  of  $2,000  for  such  an  employee  of 
the  board  is  quite  conservative.  The  $1,800  clerk,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
three  $1,500  clerks,  will  assi.st  in  the  preparation  and  dictation  of  official  letters 
and  memoranda.  The  volume  of  such  work  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  these 
four  additional  clerks  will  be  absolutely  necessary  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  The  five  $1,200  clerks  will  act  not  only  as  statistical,  recording,  and 
index  clerks  but  will  prepare,  without  the  assistance  of  stenographers,  official 
letters  and  memoranda  of  routine  nature.  The  four  messengers  provided  for 
will  serve  not  only  the  Correspondence  Division  but  also  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  duty  of  employing  clerical  workers  and  of  maintaining  proper  and  com- 
plete personnel  records  has  been  performed  heretofore  by  the  office  of  the  chief 
clerk  and  disbursing  officer  of  the  board,  but  now  that  the  functions  of  chief 
clerk  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Secretary’s  office  it  becomes  necessary  to 
create  a Personnel  Division.  Inasmuch  as  this  division  will  handle  the  employ- 
ment of  all  clerical  workers  and  will  maintain  the  official  records  of  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Shipx)ing  Board,  the  Division  of  Operations,  and  ali  offices  out- 
side of  Washington,  it  is  felt  that  our  estimate  of  five  clerks  is  warranted. 

The  board  has  of  necessity  adopted  a comprehensive  .system  of  correspond- 
ence filing  whereby  every  incoming  communication  is  recorded,  indexed,  and 
cross  indexed.  A record  is  kept  of  every  communication  from  the  time  it  is 
delivered  to  the  board  until  it  is  put  away  in  the  completed  file. 

The  work  of  the  mails  and  files  division  has  been  supervised  heretofore  by 
the  secretary’s  office,  but  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  its  volume  we  feel 
that  it  should  now  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a filing  expert.  Seven 
additional  clerks  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  natural  expansion  of  this 
division  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  13  additional  messengers  mentioned  in  our  estimate  will  serve  not  only 
the  mails  and  files  division  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  official  mail  but 
also  the  offices  of  the  five  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  of  various  divisions. 
Under  our  scheme  of  organization  all  messengers  in  the  employ  of  the  board 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  mails  and  files  division. 

In  the  secretary’s  office  we  now  have  the  nucleus  for  a centi*alized  division 
of  stenography,  which  serves  not  only  the  commissioners’  offices  but  the  secre- 
tary, various  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  other  officials  of  the  board.  Many  of  the 
employees  assigned  to  this  division  at  the  present  time  are  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  In  order  to  replace  such  employees  when  the 
Corporation  moves  to  Philadelphia  and  to  provide  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
division,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  20  additional  stenographers  and  9 typists 
will  be  needed  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Library  not  only  indexes  and  catalogues  the  various  books  which  have 
been  purchased  by  the  board,  but  maintains  an  index  of  all  books  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  relating  to  the  merchant  marine,  admiralty,  and  allied  sub- 
jects. The  Library  also  does  research  work  of  a technical  and  legal  nature 
for  the  members  and  other  officials  of  the  board.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
demands  made  upon  the  Library  for  prompt  and  efficient  service,  we  feel  that 
the  work  of  this  division  should  now  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
expert  librarian.  For  the  great  volume  of  routine  work  in  this  division  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  one  additional  clerk  with  knowledge  of  library  methods 
and  typewriting. 

The  two  messengers  will  not  only  serve  the  Library  in  distributing  books 
within  our  buildings,  but  will  devote  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  going 
to  and  from  the  Congressional  Library  for  books  which  are  called  for  from 
day  to  day  but  which  are  not  in  our  Library. 

The  printing  clerk  desired  by  the  board  is  not  only  to  have  a general  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  such  an  office,  but  will  actually  perform  the  layout  work. 
A great  many  of  the  forms  of  the  board,  charts,  and  statistical  tabulations 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  during  the  ensuing  year  warrant  the  em- 
ployment of  a highly  skilled  person  in  this  position,  who  will  relieve  the  offi- 
cials of  the  board  of  the  actual  work  of  preparing  intricate  tabulations  and 
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progress  charts.  He  will  need  one  asjsistant  and  a clerk  with  knowledge  of 
stenogi-aphy  and  typewriting  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  of  this  office. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  division  of  purchasing  and  supplies  to  purchase, 
distribute,  and  account  for  all  the  olFice  supplies  and  equipment  to  be  needed 
by  the  board,  to  supervise  the  telephone  service,  and  to  clean,  repair,  safeguard, 
and  maintain  the  various  buildings  occupied  by  the  board.  Inasmuch  as  these 
duties  have  been  performed  heretofore  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  organize  an  entire  division. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  will  devolve  upon  the  chief  of  this 
division  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  one  can  supervise  this  work  unless  he 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  Federal  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury  governing  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds,  a man  of  high 
caliber  will  be  needed  to  handle  this  work.  It  is  felt  that  a salary  of  $2,500 
is  not  too  much  to  pay  such  an  employee. 

_ The  clerk  at  $1,800  will  be  first  assistant  and  understudy  to  the  chief  of  divi- 
sion, and  will  be  directly  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  work. 

The  necessity  for  eight  other  clerks  in  this  division  will  be  apparent  if  we  will 
review  the  detail  of  the  purchasing  work.  One  section  of  the  division  will  de- 
vote its  entire  time  to  the  actual  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment  which  in- 
volves the  preparation  of  specifications  for  competitive  bids,  the  placing  of  pur- 
chase orders  and  the  arrangements  for  the  shipments  of  goods  under  Govern- 
ment bills  of  lading  from  the  various  sources  of  supply  to  the  board.  Another 
section  of  the  division  will  devote  its  time  to  the  work  of  storekeeping,  which 
involves  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment.  Another  sec- 
tion will  devote  its  time  to  the  maintenance  of  the  accounting  records  required 
by  law  and  the  preparation  of  vouchers  in  payment  for  the  goods  purchased. 

The  four  messengers  will  handle  the  actual  delivery  of  small  supplies  to  the 
offices  of  the  board  and  will  assist  in  the  routine  work  of  the  storeroom. 

The  15  charwomen  and  6 laborers  will  be  needed  to  clean  the  buildings.  The 
duties  of  the  watchmen,  telephone  operators,  and  repair  men  are  obvious. 
Based  upon  the  actual  number  of  such  employees  now  required  by  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  to  perform  the  same  work,  our  estimate,  we  feel,  of 
employees  for  maintenance  of  the  buildings  is  ultraconservative. 

Additional  officials  and  employees  necessary  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 

July  1,  1918. 


General  administration : 

1 assistant  secretary $4,  500 

A.  Correspondence  division : 

1 chief  of  division 3,  000 

1 stenographic  reporter 2,  000 

1 senior  clerk 2,  000 

1 clerk 1,800 

3 clerks,  at  $1,500 4,  500 

5 clerks,  at  $1,200 6,000 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,200 2,  400 

4 messengers,  at  $600 2,  400 

B.  Personnel : 

1 appointment  clerk 2,  500 

2 clerks,  at  $1,400 2,800 

2 clerks,  at  $1,200 2,400 

C.  Mails  and  files : 

1 chief  of  division 2,  500 

7 clerks,  at  $1,  200 8,  400 

13  messengers,  at  $540 7,020 

D.  Stenography : 

20  stenographers,  at  $1,260 25,  200 

9 typewriters,  at  $1,000 9,  000 

E.  Library : 

1 librarian 2,  000 

1 clerk 1,  200 

2 messengers,  at  $540 1,  080 

F.  1 printing  clerk 2,  500 

1 clerk 1,  600 

1 clerk 1,  200 
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General  administration — Continued. 

1  assistant  secretary — Continued. 

G.  Purchasing  and  supplies : 

1  purchasing  agent §2,  500 

1 senior  clerk 1,  800 

2 clerks,  at  $1,500 3,  000 

3 clerks,  at  $1.100 3,  300 

2  clerks,  at  $1,200 2,  400 

1 stenographer • 1,  200 

2 messengers,  at  $600 1,  200 

2  messengers,  at  $540 1,  080 

15  charwomen,  at  $300 4,  500 

10  watchmen,  at  $900 9,  000 

10  elevator  men,  at  $600 6,  000 

1 carpenter 1,  .500 

1 electrician 1,  .500 

2 helpers,  at  $900 1,  800 

6 laborers,  at  $600 3,  600 

2 telephone  operators,  at  $1,000 2,  000 

Law  division : 

1 admiralty  counsel 7,  500 

1 attorney 5,  000 

2 attorneys,  at  .$4,000 8,  000 

2 attorneys,  at  $3,000 6,  000 

1 law  clerk 2,  000 

3 law  clerks,  at  $1,800 5,  400 

2 messengers,  at  $600 1,  200 

Insurance  committee : 

2 clerks,  at  $1,500 3,  000 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,400 2,  800 

1 stenographer 1,  200 

1 messenger 600 

Disbursing  office 

2 accountants,  at  $2,500 5,  000 

1 clerk 1,  860 

2 clerks,  at  $1,300 2,600 

1 messenger 540 

Division  of  regulation : 

1 examiner 2,  500 

1 clerk 2,  000 

1 messenger 600 

Division  of  planning  and  statistics: 

Headquarters — 

8 special  experts,  at  $2,500 20,  000 

1 clerk 1,  800 

1 stenographer 1,  500 

1 stenographer 1,  400 

. 6 stenographers,  at  $1,200 7,  200 

Staff — 

35  special  experts,  at  $3,000 105,  000 

120  clerks,  at  $1,500 180,  000 

31  typewriters,  at  $1,100 34, 100 

30  stenographers,  at  $1,200 36,  000 

7 messengers,  at  $550 3,  850 

Committee  on  mineral  imports  and  exports : 

5 special  experts,  at  $3,000 15,  000 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,100 3,  300 

1 messenger 450 

Special  experts  and  assistants  to  members  of  the  board : 

3  special  experts,  at  $7,500 22,  500 

5 special  experts,  at  $5,000 ^ 25,  000 

2 senior  clerks,  at  $2,500 5,  000 

6 clerks,  at  $1,400 8,  400 


Total  (434  employees) 672,680 


1 In  addition  to  the  Shipping  Board  appropriation,  approximately  $270,000,000  per 
annum  will  he  disbursed  by  this  office  for  charter  hire  of  requisitioned  vessels. 
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Cnitei)  States  Shii>i>in(j  I’oaud, 

Wasliinffton,  May  ]Jf,  1918. 

Hon.  SWAGAK  Sherlea'.  I 

Chalnnan  Coinni ittce  on  xiyproyriatioux, 

Houne  of  Reprcfjciifatii:es. 

Dear  Mr.  Sherley  : The  “general  exi)enses”  of  the  United  States  Shi]:)])ins 
Board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  exclusive  of  salailes,  will  he 
approximately  $114,083,  based  on  actual  expenditui-es  up  to  atid  including 
April  30,  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  segregation  by  accounts  of  this  item  of  expense 
and  the  amounts  to  he  expended  for  each  purpose : 


Traveling  expenses,  subsistence,  and  transportation 


Services  other  than  personal : 

Communication ^ $31, 415.  95 

Ih-iuting  and  binding , 7,147.60 

Stenographic  reporting,  etc 3.  595.  44 


Supplies : 

Stationery : 1,  9.56.  25 

Expendable  equipment 4,  908.  56 


Office  equipment : 

Furniture 11,  929.  70 

Mechanical 8,  553.  29 

Books ^ 1,  965.  59 

Miscellaneous  equipment 6,  846.  28 


Rent,  office  rooms 

Miscellaneous — periodicals,  clippings,  ice,  efc. 


$6,  815. 18 


42, 1.58.  99 
6,  864.  81 


29,  294.  86 
26,  602.  35 
2,  346.  47 


Total 


114,  082.  66 


A careful  study  shows  that  $227,000  will  lie  needed  for  these  purposes  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  exclusive  of  rent  for  additional  floor  space.  These  general 
expenses  are  subdivided  as  follows,  and  include  the  item  of  $113,000  requested 
for  the  increases  in  such  expenses : Traveling  expenses,  $23,8.52,  or  3-50  per 
cent;  services  other  than  personal,  .$67,693,  or  175  per  cent:  supplies  (station- 
ery, etc. ) . $24,000,  or  300  per  cent ; office  equipment,  $75,880,  or  180  per  cent ; 
rent,  $26,602,  present  rental ; miscellaneous,  $8,122,  or  350  per  cent ; total, 
$226,149. 

Our  supplemental  estimate  includes  an  item  of  $49,000  to  cover  rental  for 
39,200  square  feet  of  office  space  to  meet  the  re(iuirements  of  the  increased  force. 
This  rental,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  square  foot  per  annum,  contem- 
plates including  heat,  electric  lights,  power  for  elevators,  and  the  furnishing 
of  awnings  and  window  shades.  I will  not  undertake  to  defend  this  price  per 
square  foot  other  than  to  state  that  it  is  less  than  the  rental  demanded  for 
similar  quarters. 

I have  earnestly  endeavored  to  make  the  estimates  for  the  Shipping  Board 
conservative  in  every  sense,  and  feel  confident  that  the  amounts  asked  for  will 
not  exceed  the  amounts  needed  for  the  proper  conduct  of  Inisiness  under  good 
management. 

Respectfully,  yours. 


Lester  Sisler,  Secretary. 


Friday,  May  31,  1918. 


STATEMENT  OF  COL.  S.  E.  BLUNT,  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

PICATINNY  ARSENAL,  LOADER,  N.  J. 

(See  p.  1705.) 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  ROADS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  submitted  an  item  for  the  Picatinny  Ar- 
senal, Dover,  N.  J.,  “ For  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  $80,000.” 
Mhll  you  please  tell  us  what  the  necessity  for  that  item  is? 
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Col.  Blunt.  The  Acting  Chief  of  Ordnance  decided  to  withdraw 
all  of  the  estimates  which  he  had  submitted  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Picatinny  Arsenal,  leaving  only  this  particular  one  finally  for  its 
maintenance.  It  was  not  submitted  earlier,  when  the  other  esti- 
mates were  submitted,  because  the  necessity  for  the  repairs  of  the 
road  did  not  appear  so  urgent  until  the  services  of  the  past  Avinter. 
The  arsenal  has  about  30  officers,  1,100  enlisted  men,  and  1,400  or 
1,500  civilian  employees.  It  manufactures  at  present  about  10,000 
pounds  of  smokeless  powder  a day,  and  has  a laboratory  and  other 
testing  places  and  an  assembling  place  for  powder  charges.  All  of 
the  employees  have  to  come  to  the  arsenal  over  this  road  by  trucks 
and  automobiles,  the  enlisted  men  going  back  and  forth  in  the 
same  way. 

All  the  official  visitors  to  the  arsenal  come  in  the  same  manner. 
All  shipments  of  less-than-carload  lots  are  also  made  by  trucks  to 
Dover.  The  road  is  an  ordinary  dirt  road,  and  the  excessive  wear  of 
the  last  year  or  so  has  finally  gotten  it  into  such  condition  that  it 
is  almost  impassable.  The  State  authorities  are  improtung  their 
roads  from  Dotxr  up  to  a place  called  Spicertown,  Avhich  is  about 
2f  or  24  miles  from  the  arsenal.  From  that  point,  just  outside  the 
Government  reservation,  to  the  arsenal  headquarters  the  Government 
desires  to  repair  this  road.  It  will  then  make  a good  traffic  road 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  arsenal  to  the  city  of  Dover. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  road  Avhich  you  desire  to  maintain  or  to  repair 
is  that  within  the  reservation  of  the  arsenal? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  entirely  within  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  did  you  expend  this  year  for  its  main- 
tenance ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Between  $20,000  and  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  $80,000  for  the  next  year? 

Col.  Blunt.  Xot  for  maintenance.  We  want  to  build  a concrete 
road  18  feet  wide  and  2^  miles  long. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  the  length  of  the  road  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  One  of  the  reports  calls  it  2^  miles  and  the  other  2J 
miles. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  a sand  road? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  a sand  and  dirt  road;  not  an  improved  road. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  about  $10,000  a mile  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  so  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  repairs? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  had  to  go  oA^er  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  Avant  to  build  a concrete  road. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  build  an  asphalt  road  for  about  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a mile? 

Col.  Blunt.  I hardly  think  for  quite  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  Amu  estimate  the  cost  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  At  about  $80,000  for  the  24  miles,  18  feet  wide,  a 
regular  concrete  road,  which  would  reduce  the  maintenance  charges 
hereafter  to  practically  minimum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  it  so  expensAe  to  build  a concrete  road  there, 
because  that  is  higher  than  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  for  a concrete 
road  of  that  width  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  is  about  $30,000  a mile. 
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Mr.  Byenes.  Is  not  that  rather  high? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is.  I think  that  is  about  the  usual  cost  of  those  roads. 
We  sent  an  officer  up  there  on  purpose  to  make  an  investigation  into 
this  matter  and  to  see  whether  the  road  could  be  constructed  for  any 
less,  and  that  was  the  report.  It  has  to  be  solid  enough  to  carry  heavy 
trucks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  considering  dispensing  with  this  Picatinny 
Arsenal  within  a short  time  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Not  quite. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  to  very  largely  reduce  it? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  will  always  be  maintained  as  a powder  depot,  and 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  it  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  powder  also. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  amount  of  powder  manufactured  there  is  in- 
finitesimal compared  to  our  needs  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  about  10,000  pounds  a day.  We  did 
not  feel  justified  in  abandoning  it.  It  also  has  its  laboratory,  which 
will  have  to  be  continued  to  determine  certain  experiments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  haulage  by  truck  is  there  at  a place  of  that 
sort  where  you  have  railway  tracks  which  come  into  the  arsenal  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  All  supplies  of  every  character  that  come  in  less  than 
carload  lots  and  all  shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  powder  all  goes  out  in  carload  lots  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  the  material  and  all  of  the  supplies 
for  the  men  living  there  come  in  less  than  carload  lots,  and  all  the 
employees,  1,500,  go  back  and  forth  every  day  by  automobile  or  truck. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  would  hardly  be  justified  in  paying  $35,000  a 
mile  for  a road  for  employees  to  travel  over  with  their  cars  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  is  not  alone  for  that.  It  is  the  only  access  to  the 
arsenal  from  the  outside  and  the  only  communication  by  road  with 
the  city  of  Dover  or  with  the  State  roads  of  New  Jersey  and  Spicer- 
town  connected  with  the  arsenal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  in  the  way  of 
maintenance  that  has  cost  so  much  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  It  had  to  be  filled  up  perpetually  with  broken  stone. 
At  times  the  traffic  was  almost  suspended.  I can  not  give  you  the 
absolute  details.  I have  their  report,  and  that  is  what  they  spent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  that  money  had  been  spent  intelligently,  it  would 
have  given  them  a pretty  good  road  by  this  time  ? 

Cob  Blunt.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  road  has  reached  such  a 
stage — the  cost  of  repairs  is  getting  so  great — that  it  would  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  build  a road  and  reduce  practically  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  a very  triffling  amount  rather  than  to  keep  on 
putting  money  into  this  dirt  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  certainly  does  not  pay  to  spend  $10,000  a mile  on 
it.  I can  not  understand  the  condition  of  the  road  or  the  kind  of 
repairs  which  were  made. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  was  never  an  improved  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  the  sum  they  have  spent  in  the  last  year  they 
could  have  covered  that  road  with  water-bound  macadam  to  a good 
depth. 

Col.  Blunt.  I think  water-bound  macadam  would  cost  more  than 
$6,000  or  $7,000  a month. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  had  spent 

Col.  Blunt  (interposing).  Something  between  $20,000  and  $25,000. 
It  was  so  reported  to  me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Nearly  $10,000  a mile. 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  build  a good  ATater-bound  macadam  road 
for  about  $8,000  a mile  from  the  grass  roots  up. 

Col.  Blunt.  For  maintaining  the  traffic  there  a water-bound  maca- 
dam road  would  almost  be  a waste  of  money.  The  only  road  they 
should  have  is  a concrete  road.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  States  they 
are  abandoning  the  water-bound  macadam  roads  and  substituting 
concrete. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  not  suggesting  that  they  build  it  that  way, 
but  I was  wondering  what  they  did  with  the  money. 

Col.  Blunt.  It  would  be  a constant  source  of  expense  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road  if  it  was  continued  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Col.  Blunt.  Between  1,400  and  1,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  all  come  to  work  in  trucks  ? 

Col."  Blunt.  Trucks,  automobiles,  bicycles,  and  walk. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  kind  of  trucks  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  ordinary  heaA^y  truck  that  carries  10  or  15  or  20 
men.  The  arsenal  reservation  extends  24  miles  from  the  head- 
quarters. I brought  with  me  a map  of  the  arsenal,  if  it  is  of  interest 
to  you,  sir.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  headquarters,  and  down  here 
[indicating]  is  Spicertown,  24  miles.  The  different  small  storehouses, 
the  buildings  for  powder,  and  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  arsenal 
are  stretched  along  here  [indicating]  by  this  lake.  EA^erything  jmu 
see  is  storehouses  and  factory  buildings.  This  road  [indicating]  is 
in  fair  condition  right  into  the  main  portion  of  the  arsenal.  This 
part  right  here  [indicating]  is  in  a poor  condition. 

STOREHOUSES,  BENICIA  ARSENAL,  BENICIA,  CAL. 

(See  p.  16S4.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  anything  else.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  I understand,  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  transmission  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  Congress  asking  for  legislation  to  this  effect: 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $16,000  for  an  addition  to 
the  main  issuing  and  receiA’ing  storehouse  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal., 
made  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act,  approved  October  6,  1917,  and  of  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  an  addition  to  the  main  issuing  and  receding  storehouse 
at  Benicia  Arsenal,  Cal.,  made  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  March  28, 
1918,  are  made  available  as  an  addition  to  the  approprition  of  $60,000  for  two 
storehouses  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  Benicia,  Cal.,  made  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act 
approved  October  6,  1917. 

In  other  words,  the  scheme  was  to  enlarge  the  storehouse  which 
we  call  storehouse  No.  49,  and  they  made  an  estimate  and  Congress 
was  pleased  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $16,000.  Prices  and  every- 
thing had  gone  up  and  they  discovered  that  they  could  not  make  an 
addition  for  that  amount  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
more.  Congress  also  made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two  storehouses.  In  the  meantime  the  prices  had  adi’anced 
and  it  is  impossible  to  build  two  storehouses  for  $60,000,  $30,000 
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apiece.  So  instead  of  asking  Congress  for  additional  money  we  have 
abandoned  the  extension  to  the  main  issuing  storehouse  and  want  to 
use  the  money  hi  constructing  two  storehouses  which  Congress  has 
already  authorized,  but  without  asking  for  any  additional  funds. 
The  two  storehouses  can  be  placed  much  more  advantageously  adja- 
cent to  the  railroad  track  than  the  old  storehouse  is  now,  and  the 
service  of  the  two  storehouses  already  authorized  will  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  service  of  the  old  storehouse. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Blunt.  Very  nearly  the  whole  snni.  Some  little  money  has 
been  expended  in  making  the  drawings,  I think  less  than  $1,000.  In 
other  words,  there  is  $85,000  or  $86,000  available  for  this  work. 

The  commanding  officer  reports  that  he  can  not  possibly  construct 
the  storehouses  in  view  of  large  advance  in  material  and  labor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  he  tried  to  get  anyone  to  bid  on  the  construction 
of  them? 

Col.  Blunt.  He  has  informal  bids  because  he  was  not  prepared  to 
take  formal  bids,  and  the  lowest  bid  he  got  was  somewhere  between 
eighty-five  and  ninety  thousand  dollars.  We  propose  to  ask  for  bids 
in  this  way : The  proposal  would  specify  the  width  of  the  storehouse, 
and  we  would  specify  a storehouse  preferably,  we  will  say,  150  feet 
long,  and  as  much  of  that  as  can  be  constructed  from  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  the  purpose.  Some  contractor  might  be  able  to 
construct  such  a storehouse  as  we  needed  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  given  up  your  idea  of  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  main  issuing  and  receiving  storehouse? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  The  money  appropriated  for  that  purpose 
could  be  more  advantageoush^  used  for  building  these  two  store- 
houses. Of  course,  we  could  have  gone  on  with  the  addition,  but  we 
think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  build  the  two  storehouses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  thought  that  $16,000  would  be  sufficient  to 
build  that  addition,  and  then  you  got  $26,000 

Col.  Blunt  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  $10,000  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  thought  that  amount  would  not  build  it? 

Col.  Blunt.  That  will  build  it,  but  this  Avill  leave  us  with  two 
storehouses  more  advantageous^  placed,  and  we  could  not  have 
built  them  without  asking  for  more  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  von  get  now  for  $80,000  you  expected  to  get 
for  $60,000? 

Col.  Blunt.  Yes,  sir.  That  $60,000  estimate,  possibly,  was  not  as 
carefully  prepared  as  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  urgent  are  those  storehouses  at  this  time  ? 

PURCHASE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE,  ROCK  ISLAND  ARSENAL. 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  badly  needed.  The  plans  are  all  made,  and 
they  are  ready  to  go  on.  I told  the  commanding  officer  the  other 
day  to  ask  for  informal  bids  pending  the  action  that  is  to  be  taken 
upon  this  proposition.  As  it  did  not  require  any  additional  money, 
I thought  that  that  might  be  done. 

I have  another  item  here.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance  urges  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  a locomotive 
at  the  Eock  Island  Arsenal.  I do  not  know  whether  that  has  reached 
the  committee  formally  or  not.  Wlien  I went  out  to  the  arsenal  to 
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secure  information  that  the  committee  desired  me  to  submit,  my  at- 
tention was  brought  to  this  matter.  The  arsenal  now  has  a veiy 
large  number  of  manufacturing  buildings.  It  now  employs  about 
9,000  men,  and  as  the  new  shops  recently  constructed  are  gradually 
coming  into  service,  it  will  employ  about  three  or  four  thousand 
more,  making  in  all  12,000  or  18,000  employees.  That,  of  course, 
means  a large  product.  That  product  now  is  being  shipped  in  daily 
trains  of  from  20  to  40  cars  each.  There  are  many  incoming  cars 
mid  outgoing  cars.  There  are  anywhere  from  40  to  50  cars  in  and 
out  of  the  arsenal  every  day.  There  are  a number  of  those  store- 
houses there,  and  the  trains  are  made  up  from  cars, that  are  brought 
over  by  the  railroad.  When  the}^  bring  cars  over  there,  and  they 
Avant  to  shift  a car  from  one  point  to  another  point,  thej^  have  to 
call  upon  tlie  railroad  to  move  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  locomotims.  The  GoAnrnment  does  not  own  any  locomo- 
tives there  at  all.  They  simply  have  to  get  that  service  by  the 
sutferance  of  the  Chicago,  Kock  Island  & Pacific  Kaihvay. 

In  addition  to  that,  those  locomotives  burn  soft  coal,  producing  a 
great  many  sparks.  Within  the  last  year  a number  of  magazines  have 
been  built  around  the  gmunds  to  which  there  is  access  by  rail,  and 
those  magazines  contain  poivder,  T.  X.  T.,  primers,  fulminate,  and 
all  sorts  of  things  of  that  kind,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  exceedingly 
undesirable  to  have  coal-buining  locomotives  running  near  them. 
For  that  reason  ive  Avant  an  oil-burning  locomotrce.  IW  had  hoped 
to  get  one  at  first,  if  possible,  for  $25,000  or  $30,000.  but  rather  than 
ask  for  a sum  of  money  and  then  find  that  the  amount  Avas  not  suf- 
' ficient,  Ave  have  asked  for  information  as  to  prices  or  costs.  We  liaA’-e 
asked  Mr.  A^auclain.  Avho  is  connected  Avith  the  Council  of  Xational 
Defense  and  Avith  the  PaldAvin  Locomotive  M'orks,  as  to  Avhat  Avould 
be  the  cost  of  an  oil-bui’ning  locomotive  that  Avould  be  required  for 
handling  the  cars  ah  the  arsenal.  He  said  that  it  Avould  cost  not  less 
than  $40,000. 

i\lr.  Moxdell.,  AVould  you  in  any  case  be  required  to  haul  a consid- 
erable string  of  cars? 

Col.  Bluxt.  Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  handle  three  or  four  cars. 
There  is  a good  number  of  cars  coming  in  and  they  have  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  different  magazines,  and  it  is  easier  to  take  several  of 
them  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  They  make  a a ery  efficient  motor-SAvitch  engine  for 
handling  cars.  Have  you  thought  of  using  that  sort  of  sAvitch 
engine  ? 

Col.  Bluxt.  I do  not  think  it  Avould  have  poAver  enough. 

iSIi-.  Moxdell.  It  Avould  not  carry  the  entire  train,  but  it  Avould 
SAvitch  a car  or  tAvo  around. 

Col.  Bluxt.  It  Avould  also  entail  the  necessity.  I think,  of  bringing 
poAver  Avires  into  the  ground. 

]\Ir.  Moxdell.  No;  it  is  a gasoline  motor. 

Col.  Bluxt.  IVe  Avould  not  Avant  gasoline  motors  around  this  plant 
Avith  their  exhaust. 

iMr.  jMoxdell.  The  use  of  a gasoline  motor  Avoid d be  like  running  a 
first-class  automobile  in  there. 

•Col.  Bluxt.  IVe  do  not  like  to  have  any  automobiles  around  there. 

iMr.  Moxdell.  They  are  certainly  no  more  dangerous  than  an  oil- 
burning locomotive.  I do  not  know  of  an5dhing  more  dangerous  than 
.I-STIS— IS— VOL  2 79 
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an  oil -burning  locomotive.  A gasoline  motor  certainly  has  not  as 
much  fire  exposed  as  an  oil-burning  locomotive,  because,  in  the  case 
of  an  oil-burning  locomotive,  you  have  to  open  the  fire  door.  You 
have  just  as  much  fire  there  as  you  would  have  in  a coal-burning 
locomotive. 

INCREASINi;  FACILITIES  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  SMALL- ARMS  AMMUNI- 
TION  FRANIvFORD  ARSENAL. 

( See  i>.  1(592.  ) 

Mr.  Byrns.  Have  you  any  other  item.  Colonel? 

Col.  Blunt.  When  I presented  the  different  items  before  the  com- 
mittee the  other  day,  I emphasized  the  necessity  of  an  appropriation 
of  $400,000  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  or  small-arms  ammunition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where? 

Col.  Blunt.  At  the  Frankford  Arsenal.  Mr.  Sherley  apparently 
desired  to  give  me  the  impression  that  the  committee  would  umpies- 
tionably  include  that,  because  he  wanted  to  know  Avhether  the  de- 
partment could  not  go  ahead  and  make  its  arrangements  for  develop- 
ing those  facilities,  the  demand  for  metallic  ammunition  or  small- 
arms  ammunition  being  A^ery  great.  Hoavca  er,  he  did  not  make  his 
remarks  to  me  on  the  record.  As  a result  of  that,  Avhile,  of  course 
we  have  not  got  the  appropriation,  I felt  so  confident  of  the  appro- 
priation that  I directed  the  arsenal  to  begin,  not  to  make  or  incur 
any  obligation,  but  to  begin  to  prepare  the  plans,  so  that  they  Avould 
have  them  in  shape  the  very  moment  it  Avas  introduced  into  the  House 
with  this  clause. 

Noav,  there  are  tAvo  or  three  other  items  in  the  bill  Avhich  at  that 
particular  time  I did  not  emphasize  the  great  necessity  for  in  the 
same  way. 

ADDITIONAL  MACHINERY  FOR  MANUFACTURE  OF  RIFLES. 

SPEINGFIELD  ARMORY. 

(See  p.  1733.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  Were  they  in  the  original  estimates? 

Col.  Blunt.  Neither  is  in  the  original  estimate,  but  both  are  offi- 
cially before  you  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  document  are  they? 

Col.  Blunt.  They  are  in  House  Document  No.  1106.  One  is  for 
Springfield  Armory.  That  is  an  estimate  for  $300,000  for  additional 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  which  are  terribly  needed. 
We  have  been  doing  everything  we  could  to  turn  out  an  increased 
number  of  rifles  at  Springfield.  The  buildings  are  limited  in 
capacity,  and  it  will  take  a long  time  to  build  additional  buildings. 
HoAvever,  a great  deal  of  the  machinery  there  was  put  in  a great 
many  years  back,  and  if  we  could  replace  some  of  that  machinery 
Avith  modern  machinery,  we  could  greatly  increase  the  output. 
There  are  machines  now  that  will  take  up  no  more  floor  space  than 
some  of  the  old  machines  and  which  will  perform  vastly  more  work. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  output  is  concerned,  we  could  get  an 
increase  of  floor  space  if  we  could  substitute  new  machinery  for  those 
old  machines.  If  we  could  have  that  $300,000  we  could  make  con- 
siderably more  progress  in  the  output  of  rifles  at  Springfield.  We 
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^want  them  under  any  circumstances,  and  we  must  get  as  much  stock 
of  them  as  possible. 

SWITCHING  ENGINES,  LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES,  ELAT  CARS,  ETC.,  AVATERTOWN 

ARSENAL. 

(See  p.  1735.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  other  item  that  you  said  you  Avould 
place  equal  emphasis  upon? 

Col.  Blunt.  The  other  item  is  at  the  top — for  SAvitching  engines, 
iocomotive  cranes,  flat  cars,  dump  cars,  and  ingot  cars,  at  IVater- 
toAvn  Arsenal,  $106,000.  We  haAx  just  established,  at  a considerable 
expenditure,  a steel  manufacturing  plant  or  foundry,  a forging  shop, 
a rough-machine  shop,  a heat-treating  shop,  and  a large  assembling 
sliop  at  IVatertoAvn.  The}"  are  noAv  obtaining  employees  for  them, 
and  the  operation  is  beginning.  lYe  are  unable  iioay  to  properly 
move  around  from  one  shop  to  the  other  the  heavy  castings,  forgings, 
and  otlier  articles  needed  in  the  manufactures.  Every  steel  plant  in 
the  Avorld  that  is  properly  equipped  considers  that  it  must  liaA^e  a 
number  of  those  articles,  such  as  Ave  have  enuinerated  here.  I said 
at  the  time  that  the  very  limited  capacity  of  WatertoAvn  Arsenal 
Avas  because  of  the  need  for  tliese  particular  things,  and  that  Ave  really 
could  not  get  the  capacity  Avithout  these  additional  things.  If  we  are 
going  to  utilize  the  full  manufacturing  facilities  of  the  arsenal  Ave 
should  have  them.  I told  them  that  they  must  prepare  their  plans 
and  get  their  specifications  out  so  as  to  find  out  what  these  things 
could  be  procured  for.  I told  them  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  in 
the  hope  that  the  committee  and  Congress  would  recognize  the  great 
importance  of  the  matter. 

Those  are  the  tAvo  other  items  that  I Avanted  to  emphasize. 


Friday,  May  31,  1918. 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSIOX. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  COLVER,  CHAIRMAN ; MR.  LEON- 
IDAS L.  BRACKEN,  SECRETARY,  AND  DR.  FRANCIS  WALKER. 
CHAIRMAN  ECONOMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

ascertaining  information  concerning  costs  of  production,  etc 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  submitted  here  for  $1,500,000 
for  compensation  and  all  expenses  necessar}'  for  ascertaining  infor- 
mation concerning  costs  of  production,  supply,  quality,  and  condition 
of  x^i’oduction  of  such  raAv  materials  and  manufactured  products  as 
and  Avhen  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  requested 
b}"  a 113^  Government  department  or  establishment,  including  necessaiA^ 
rental  of  quarters.” 

Can  you  tell  us  on  Avhat  Amu  base  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  CoLA’ER.  We  base  the  amount  as  to  the  figures  someAvhat  on  the 
development  of  the  Avork  since  it  came  to  us  under  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  fund.  lYe  estimate  that  it  Avill  not  be  increased 
in  the  same  ratio,  but  that  it  Avill  not  be  less.  In  order  to  arrUe  at  that 
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6giire.  we  went  to  see  the  President  and  asked  him,  first,  whether  or 
not  he  intended  to  continue  to  eini)loy  ns  on  this  woi-k,  and  if  so. 
could  he  give  ns  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  that  employment.  Me 
said  that  he  did  intend  to  continue  to  em])loy  us  and  that  he  intended 
to  enij)loy  us  up  to  the  limit  of  our  usefulness,  or  u])  to  the  point  of 
our  ability  to  keep  on  top  of  the  work  given  us  to  do.  That  is  about 
as  definite  information  as  we  have  to  go  on.  except  that  the  larger  cost 
findings  Avere  taken  from  the  beginning  and  Ave  have  had  to  go  hack 
to  comparable  periods  in  time  and  conditions  and  then  bring  the  cost 
findings  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  bigger  industries  figures  are 
being  extended  month  by  month.  For  instance,  in  the  steel  industry 
the  steel  figures  or  cost  findings  are  iioav  a continuing  operation  Avith 
the  commission,  Avith  I’elatively  very  feAv  men  who  have  become 
skilled  in  those  figures  Avorking  on  them,  with  perha})S.  assistance 
brought  to  them  Avhen  the  Avar  industries  })eo])le  call  on  us  for  final 
figures.  Then  we  have  to  add  to  the  force  at  Avork  on  steel,  so  as  to 
bring  the  figures  up  immediately  current.  kSo.  too,  Ave  are  carrying- 
on  the  work  from  month  to  month  and  extending  the  figures  on  non- 
ferrous  metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  etc.  Are  Ave  continuing  the 
Avork  on  cotton  textiles,  Dr.  Walker  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  liaA^e  only  begun  Avith  cotton  textiles.  I Avas 
speaking  to  the  War  Industries  Board  price-fixing  committee  yester- 
day, and  from  the  project  they  are  Avorking  on  it  appears  that  Ave  Avill 
liave  to  cover  practicail}^  the  Avhole  cotton-textile  industry  and  find 
the  costs  from  time  to  time  continuously  in  order  to  serve  bimonthly 
or  quarterlAT  the  price-fixing  determinations  of  that  committee.  In 
other  Avoi'ds,  they  Avant  to  ha  ve  comprehensive  reports  of  the  cost,  say, 
quarterly  on  all  the  principal  textiles. 

iMr.  CoLVER.  The  largest  continuing  thing  Ave  liaA^e.  of  com-se.  is 
coal,  Avliere  Ave  are  not  only  doing  cost-finding  Avork,  but  Ave  are  doing 
a large  part  of  the  inAnstigation  Avork  in  aid  of  the  enforcement 
division.  We  are  also  doing  similar  Avork  in  aid  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  Ave  are  actually  hearing  their  cases  and  making  recom- 
mendations. That  is  to  say,  the  Food  Administration  takes  as  final 
our  findings  of  fact,  and  Ave  recommend  for  its  conside^*ation  the  pen- 
alty Avhich  seems  t(^  be  indicated — that  is  that  the  license  be  can- 
celled or  that  the  license  be  suspended  1 da}^  10  days,  30  da^^s,  or 
Avhatever  ]Aenalty  ma}^  be  suggested — but  the  most  extensive  Avork  Ave 
are  doing  noAv  is  in  connection  Avith  the  coal-cost  findings.  There  has 
been  soiiie  talk  of  our  being  relicA^ed  of  the  coal  business,  and,  all 
things  being  e(jual,  Ave  Avould  be  glad  to  be  relicA^ed  of  it. 

XoAv,  you  asked  Iioav  Ave  arrived  at  that  estimate  of  $1,500,000.  As 
I have  said,  Ave  can  not  estimate  Avhat  Ave  are  going  to  do,  because 
Ave  do  not  knoAv.  The  President  has  said  that  he  Avill  use  us  up  to 
the  limit  of  our  ability  to  be  useful. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  rate  per  month  on  this  right  noAv  is  about 
$90,000.  That  represents  an  increase  of  OA^er  100  per  cent  OA^er  Sep- 
tember, Avhen  Ave  had  the  Avork,  then  ordered,  covered.  We  liaAn 
covered  a great  many  branches  of  industry  that  Ave  Avould  likely  be 
called  upon  for,  some  of  Avhich  Ave  have  immediate  notice  of,  like 
extending  the  textile  Avork,  leather  Avork,  etc.,  and  certain  railroad 
supplies,  like  cars.  We  haA^e  already  started  on  locomotiA^es.  If  you 
are  going  to  make  an  estimate,  not  only  on  our  present  rate,  but  on 
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the  immediate  development  of  the  work  in  sight,  the  work  in  sight 
is  such  that  it  wonld  require  a considerable  increase  over  the  present 
rate.  Onr  present  rate  Avonld  be  about  $1,000,000  a year,  or  a little 
ove:-  that,  and  our  aa  ork  in  sight  Avould  probably  increase  it  to  soine- 
Avhat  more  than  that.  But  Ave  have  a reasonable  assurance,  you 
might  say,  from  the  situation,  that  there  Avill  be  a considerable 
increase  beyond  the  Avork  actually  on  hand  or  in  sight,  and  I think 
that  is  the  logical  basis  for  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  ,you : You  ask  in  the 
regular  estimate,  under  the  heading,  “ For  compensation  and  ex- 
])enses  of  such  special  attorneys,  special  experts,  special  examiners, 
special  agents,  clerks,  and  other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  jiurpose  of  carrying  on  the  Avork  of  said  commission,'’  etc.,  for 
$1,130,000. 

br.  Walker.  You  are  now  referring  to  the  other  Avork  of  the 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  I am  referring  to  the  estimates  submitted  b}"  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  for  $1,130,000,  under  the  heading  I have 
just  read. 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yoav,  do  you  mean  to  saA"  that  in  addition  to  that 
money  yon  Avant  $1,500,000  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  This  estimate  Avas  made  Avithout  any  respect  Avhat- 
ever  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  AAill  you  please  ansAAer  my  plain  ques- 
tion? In  the  regular  estimate  you  are  asking  for  $1,130,000,  and 
you  have  before  us  noAv  an  estimate,  in  House  Document  No.  1113, 
in  Avhich  you  are  asking  for  $1,500,000.  Noaal  is  that  estimate  in 
addition  to  the  $1,130,000  submitted  in  the  regular  estimate? 

Dr.  Walker.  That  is  an  entirely  separate  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  addition  to  the  estimate  of  $1,130,000  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  AAmuld  not  be  able  to  judi- 
ciously and  Aviseh"  expend  under  this  appropriation  $2,600,000,  or 
the  amount  estimated  here  in  addition  to  the  $1,130,000  carried  in 
the  regular  estimates? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I think  that  is  correct.  We  Avould  not  be  able  to 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Noav,  if  this  money  is  throAvn  into  a common  fund, 
what,  in  your  judgment,  represents  the  amount  of  mone}^  that  you 
could  properly  use? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I belicA'e,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Ave  need  for  the  regu- 
lar Avork  of  the  commission — that  "s.  for  the  legal  AAun-k — ^$500,000 
in  a lump  sum,  and  then  Ave  x>mei:hing  in  addition  for  this 

AA^ar  Avork.  That  is  a matter  thar  Dr.  AValker  and  the  chairman  have 
told  you  is  largely  dependent  first  on  what  Ave  are  uoav  doing  and 
next  upon  Avhat  Ave  can  judge  Ave  will  be  called  on  to  do  in  the 
future. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Congres3  Avill  be  in  session  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a neiv  bill  will  have  been  passed  by  the  4th  of  next  March. 
If  you  have  something  like  $1,000,000  or  $1,500,000,  all  told,  for 
CA’ery  purpose  you  would  be  called  upon  to  expend  money  for,  it 
Avould  be  more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  your  requirements  well 
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up  to  within  the  time  that  Congress  will  be  in  session  again,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  we  should  allot  the  appropriation  for 
expenditure,  one-twelfth  of  it  in  each  month,  and  if  we  exceeded  the 
allotment 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  never  allotted  that  part 
of  your  fund  which  went  for  special  investigations,  have  you? 

Dr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  but  we  will  have  to  take  into  account 
whether  we  will  get  olf  without  a deficit  or  not. 

]\Ir.  Bracken.  We  must  take  into  consideration  our  regular  wmrk 
or  the  things  that  Ave  do  not  have  anything  to  do  Avith  in  the  Avay  of 
selecting,  and  things  not  imposed  upon  us  by  the  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress. 1 refer  to  the  section  5 cases  Avhicli  Avill  come  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Avithout  regard  to  its  choosing.  That  Avork 
has  increased  materially  and  is  increasing.  The  commission  feels 
that  that  business  should  be  transacted  promptly,  and  the  expedition 
Avith  AAdiich  that  work  is  handled  depends  upon  the  force  that  there  is 
to  take  care  of  it.  Now,  I havx  gone  oA^er  the  figures,  although  I am 
noAv  speaking  rather  roughhc  Mr.  Chantland  furnished  them,  and 
I think  accurately.  As  I say,  I have  gone  over  the  figures,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  Avill  take  $250,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
transact  our  legal  matters  expeditiously.  That  wmuld  be  for  the 
cases  w^e  have  noAv,  and  that  would  leave  only  $250,000  for  the  gen- 
eral economic  Avork.  If  you  Avere  to  giA^e  us  a lump  sum  of  $500,000 
for  that  purpose,  it  would  be  sufficient.  Last  year  Ave  had  $300,000 
in  a lump  sum,  but  during  the  present  fiscal  year  a great  deal  of  the 
Avork  that  Avould  have  been  done  by  the  economic  department  Avas  not 
done,  because  a great  deal  of  the  force  of  the  economic  department 
has  been  taken  from  the  general  work  that  they  Avould  have  been 
engaged  on  and  put  on  this  Avar  Avork.  For  that  reason  the  economic 
expenditures  haA^e  not  been  what  Avere  fairly  anticipated  even  out 
that  $300,000. 

The  Chairman.  Hoav  much  of  that  $300,000  Avill  you  spend  this 
year  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  Avill  spend  practically  all  of  it.  We  have  a 
little  surplus  there  of  about  $50,000,  but  Ave  Avill  have  to  use  a small 
amount  of  that  in  finishing  up  our  food-iiiA^estigation  wmrk. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  the  situation  from  the  informal 
talk  that  has  been  had  at  the  table,  your  estimate  now^  submitted  is 
separate  from  the  estimate  regularly  submitted,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  an  estimate  predicated  upon  wdiat  might  be  called  exclusively  war 
Avork. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  prac- 
ticable to  wisely  spend  all  of  it  and  the  other  moneys  that  are  being 
asked  for. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  such  an  arrangement  was  made  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  appropriation  as  to  gAe  you  proper  leeway  in 
the  employment  of  expert  services,  Avhere  necessary,  and  you  Avere 
giA^en  an  appropriation  of,  say,  $1,500,000,  it  would  certainly  be  suffi- 
cient to  carry  you  along  at  as  large  a rate  as  you  can  efficiently  go 
until  well  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CoLVER.  I think  that  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  I think  we  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bracken.  There  is  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $100,000  for  compensa- 
tion and  expenses  in  the  administration  of  certain  provisions  of 
law,  etc.  . 

Mr.  Coever.  That  is  on  account  of  the  lYebb  bill  and  the  trading- 
with-the-enemy  act.  and  if  it  is  proper  to  authorize  that  in  the  lump 
sum.  too.  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it  so.  IVe  will  be  glad  to  have  that 
in  the  lump  sum.  because  there  again  we  are  unable  to  estimate.  It 
is  all  new  work.  IVe  have  no  experience  figures  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate. Mr.  McDonald  had  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.  of  which  we 
used  only  $11,000,  and  we  turned  into  the  Treasury  $17,000.  That 
work  is  growing  veiw  rapidly,  because  business  people  are  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  can  get  licenses  to  use  German  patents.  As  they 
learn  of  the  patents  that  their  competitors  are  using  under  licenses, 
they  apply  for  them.  The  business  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and 
it  is  more  than  self-sustaining  thus  far. 

The  Chair:man.  I think  we  understand  that  situation. 


Friday.  May  :31,  1918. 


ray  of  si  PERINTENDENT  of  NA'nONAL  CE3IETERY.  MEXICO  CITY,  AIEXICO. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  J.  Q.  A.  BRETT,  FINANCIAL  CONTROL 

BRANCH. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  submitted  an  item  ‘‘  For  increasing  the  pay 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
from  the  present  authorized  rate  of  $900  per  annum  to  $1,500  per  an- 
num. $600."  lYhat  is  the  explanation  of  this  item? 

Col.  Brett.  I will  read  you  a letter  from  the  superintendent  of  this 
cemetery  there  on  the  ground : 

United  States  National  Cemeteky, 

Calzada  Veronica  31.  Colonia  San  Rafael, 

Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico,  Mcircl}  18,  1918. 
From : Superintendent  National  Cemetery. 

To : Depot  Quartermaster,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Subject : Pay  of  superintendent. 

Sir  ; In  connection  with  annual  estimate  for  tiscal  year  1919.  forwarded  here- 
with, I would  submit  the  following  remarks  as  to  pay  of  superintendent : 

At  this  station,  with  food  prices  over  three  times  the  corresponding  costs  in 
the  States,  it  is  impossible  to  live  within  the  pay.  To  date  I have  been  here  just 
four  months.  The  pay  has  been  $330,  discounted  about  9 per  cent  as  changed 
into  Mexican  currency.  The  cost  of  bare  food  material — flour,  corn,  oatmeal, 
black  sugar,  coffee,  and  vegetables — has  been  $380.  It  is  easy  to  figure  how 
long  I can  last  at  this  rate.  I could  easily  get  letters  from  consulate  and  em- 
bassy showing  inadequacy  of  rates  of  pay  here,  but  I do  not  care  to  go  to  them 
and  advertise  the  condition.  I have  read  the  correspondence  with  my  prede- 
cessors on  this  matter  of  pay  in  the  past,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  increase 
without  congressional  action,  but  one  can  not  live  as  conditions  are.  There  is 
nothing  for  shoes,  clothing,  medicine,  and  even  butter,  bacon,  or  milk  at  intervals 
are  luxuries  beyond  reach.  The  pay  here  under  present  conditions  should  be 
at  least  $150  per  mouth,  and  even  then  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  saving. 

Even  as  the  pay  is,  it  does  not  come  on  time.  At  date  pay  for  .January  and 
February  have  not  arrived,  and  I have  had  to  advance  money  for  water  rent — 
January,  February,  March,  April — these  being  unpaid ; and  I have  had  to  pur- 
chase over  $15  worth  of  articles  for  cemetery  in  February,  also  unpaid ; and  I 
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have  to  advaiiee  money  to  laborer  and  watchman  lo  keej)  them  living'.  At  date 
they  owe  me  $10o  Mexican  i^old,  and  I have  to  l)orrow  money  at  intei’est  myself 
to  meet  these  several  matters. 


There  is  another  fact  which  yonr  ofhce  should  nnderstand  as  to  this  matter. 
Both  of  my  predecessors  left  here  sick  ; locally  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  worry  of  starvation  wajre  in  each  case  had  much  to  do  with  the  illness. 

I hope  somethiu^i-  can  he  done  in  this  matter  of  a “living”  pay;  but  in  case 
it  can  not  I would  request  to  be  transferred  to  Molnle,  Ala.,  or  St.  Aiifjustine. 
Fla.,  or  Richmond,  Ya.,  preferred  in  their  order.  I have  no  objection  to  re- 
maining in  IMexico  for  a few  years.  Imt  under  present  pay  condition  hei-e  it  is 
impossible.  Neither  I nor  anyone  else  can  do  it. 

Very  respectfully, 


Thomas  Shea,  Hirpcrint('U(ient. 


The  officer  in  charge  of  national  cemeteries  says: 

AruiL  SO,  1918. 

Memorandum  for  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Q.  A.  Brett.  Financial  (’onti-ol  Branch: 

The  accompanying  letter  of  the  .siq^erintendent  of  the  natiomil  cemetery  at 
Mexico  City,  in  which  he  gives  a statement  of  the  dithculfes  he  has  to  contend 
with  in  living  on  his  i)ay  of  .$7o  ])er  month  in  Mexico,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
cost  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  with  retiuest  foi-  an  exi)ression  of  your  views  as  to 
the  advisability  of  asking  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  sundry  civil  appi'o- 
priation  bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $600  be  added  to  the  total  of 
$63,120,  which  is  estimated  for  and  appropriated  annually  to  jiay  the  76  super- 
intendents of  national  cemeteries,  in  order  that  his  p.ay  be  increased  to  $125  per 
month,  or  $1,500  pei‘  year.  This  is  a meritorious  case,  ami  it  has  been  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  a superintendent  on  duty  at 
this  cemetery  for  the  reasons  given  by  him.  Besides,  it  is  not  a healthy  place, 
and  the  predecessor  of  Superintendent  Shea  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of 
his  failing  health. 

Please  return  the  ]>apers  with  your  reply. 

H.  R.  Lemly, 

Major,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army. 

The  depot  quartermaster  under  whose  control  these  accounts  are 
paid  says: 

[First  indorsement.] 


Depot  Quakteemastek’s  Oeeice, 
Washinffton,  D.  C.,  April  2Jf,  1918. 

To  the  Cemeterial  Branch.  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Ceneral,  LTnited  States 
Army,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

1.  Forwarded  for  consideration. 

2.  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  of  the  national  cemetery  in  Mexico 
must  contend  with  trying  circumstances,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 
his  salary,  as  stated  in  his  letter,  in  order  to  ])artially  relieve  him  of  conditi'ons 
with  which  the  superintendents  in  this  country  are  not  burdened. 

G.  F.  Downey, 

Colonel,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

Depot  Quartermaster. 

That  is  all  we  have  on  the  subject. 


Friday,  May  31,  1018. 


CAPITOL  BUILDINGS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ELLIOTT  WOODS,  SUPERINTENDENT  UNITED 
STATES  CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  POWER GENERAL  REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  lUoods,  you  have  submitted  an  estimate  for 
an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $20,100  for  the  Columbia  Hospital 
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for  Women  and  L^dng-In  Asylum  and  suggest  the  following  para- 
graph based  upon  the  law  of  last  year: 

Colmiibia  Hospital  and  Lying-In  Asylum:  For  general  repairs  and  for  addi- 
tional constrnetion,  including  lalxn-  and  material  for  each  and  every  item  con- 
nected therewith,  $5.100 : for  expenses  of  heat,  light,  and  power  required  in  and 
ahont  the  operation  of  the  hospital,  $15,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  he  nec- 
essary : in  all  $20,100,  to  he  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Capitol,  and  paid  one-half  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumhia  and  one-half  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

What  can  yon  tell  ns  about  this  estimate? 

]\Ir.  Woods.  Of  that  estimate  about  $8,000  is  for  repairs  that  should 
he  made  to  the  interior  of  the  building;  $2,100  should  be  expended  in 
employing  a gardener  and  assistant  to  take  care  of  the  grounds.  The 
hospital  has  no  way  of  taking  care  of  the  grounds.  The  people 
working  in  and  about  the  hospital  are  paid  only  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  hospital,  and  I think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  pay  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  and  hel})  the  care  of  it  as  long  as  their  revenues 
appear  to  just  about  equal  their  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Woods.  The  capacity  is  130  beds. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  the  hospital  kept  tilled? 

Mr.  IV  OODS.  It  is  fairly  well  tilled  at  all  times.  The  last  time  I 
was  there — about  a month  ago — they  had  about  seven  vacant  lieds. 
The  revenues  are  noAv  much  greater  than  they  tvere  Avhen  they  had 
the  old  hospital,  because  the  accommodations  are  A’ery  much  better 
and  they  notv  give  better  service.  It  is  equipiied  Avith  the  best  of 
instruments,  sterilizing  apparatus,  and  eATrything  else.  That,  of 
course,  takes  money  to  keep  up,  and  if  they  have  no  funds  to  do  it. 
Ave  Avill  have  to  look  after  it.  The  rest  of  that  estimate — $15,000 — 
is  for  heat,  light,  and  poAver.  That  is  slightly  aboA  e last  year,  and  is 
due  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  Avhich  we  Avill  ])robahly  have  to  pay. 
jiarticularly  during  the  coming  season. 

ADDITIONAL  PROTECTION  TO  CAPITOL. 

The  Chairman.  You  liaAe  submitted  an  estimate  of  $80,000  for 
the  same  purposes  for  Avhich  Ave  gave  you  $10,000  in  the  deficiency 
bill,  to  take  care  of  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  $80,000 
being  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  afford  additional  protection  to  the 
Capitol  ? 

. Mr.  IV  OODS.  Y^ou  may  remember  that  about  a year  or  so  ago  Con- 
gress gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $28,000  to  provide  protection  for 
the  Capitol  Building,  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and  the 
Capitol  poAver  plant.  A great  portion  of  that  expenditure  Avent  for 
the  physical  protection  of  the  buildings,  in  fact,  practically  all  of  it. 
Then  this  subject  came  up,  as  noted,  on  the  deficiency  bill  and  it 
Avas  decided  to  gAe  us  an  opportunity  to  employ  some  special  watch- 
men to  be  under  my  direct  personal  control.  IVe  have  been  em- 
ploying a force  which  amounts  to  80  in  number.  I thought  at  one 
time  Congress  would  increase  the  Capitol  police  force  and  this 
fund  Avould  not  be  needed.  I have  left  to  your  judgment  Avliether 
you  Avant  to  carry  the  protection  further.  Congress  did  not  increase 
the  police  force.  I do  feel  that  the  Capitol  police  being  employed 
in  the  interior  of  the  building  Ave  liaAT  no  adequate  protection  on  the 
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oiitside,^  and  so  I kee})  these  meii  employed  mostly  on  the  outside. 
About  four  of  them  patrol  the  basement  story  of  this  building’,  espe- 
cially the  cellars  and  sub^Yays.  during  the  night  hours. 

The  Chairman.  \on  have  submitted  a memorandum  showing  the 
]iersonnel,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  memoranda  referred  to  by  the  chairman  follows: 

.ireinorandiini  i-elatinji'  to  si^ecial  protection  United  States  Uapitol  Knildinji-  and 
(Ironnds : 

Approi)riation  made  in  .ueneral  deticiency  a(T  appi-oved  Ai)ril  IT.  1917,  as 
follows  : 

“ For  labor  and  material  for  the  protection  of  tlie  Uapitol  P>nildin^-  and 
Uronnds,  including-  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Kiiildinjis  and  the  (’apitol  power 
plant,  and  for  emergencies,  and  for  each  and  every  item  incident  thereto. 
.$2;i,()()().  to  continue  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1918.” 

The  attached  memorandum  shows  the  principal  items  i)aid  out  of  this  api»ro- 
]»riation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  appropriation  be  continued  and  that  a delicieiicy  Ite 


made  to  cover  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

An  ap])ro])riation  to  cover  the  fiscal  year  1919  would  be  approximately  as 
follows  : 

Administration  ; 

1 person  in  charge pni-  annum__  81.200 

1 assistant do i.  (kjo 

Ua])itol  Building  (two  shifts — 4 p.  ra.,  8 a.  m.)  : 

10  men.  at  per  month ^ do 9,000 

2 relief  men  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  at  $75  ])ei- 

month ])or  annum 1.  80O 

Senate  Office  Building  (two  shifts — 4 p.  m.,  8 a.  m.)  : 

6 men.  at  $75  per  month do 5,  400 

House  Office  Building  (two  shifts — 4 p.  m..  8 a.  in.)  : 

6 men.  at  $75  per  month do 5,  400 

Uapitol  power  jdant  (two  shifts — 4 p.  m.,  8 a.  m.)  : 

4 men.  at  $75  jier  month ^ do 3,  600 

I'or  emergency  material  and  labor ' 2,  600 


30,  OOO 

CAPITOL  BUILDING GENERAL  REPAIRS.  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  ‘Ahipitol  Building'’  you  liaA'e  submitted  an 
estimate  of  $30,000  and  in  a letter  of  May  7 to  me,  as  chairman,  you 
are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $8,500  Then  you  are  asking  for 
$12,000  additional  as  a sum  for  special  immediate  repairs  to  the  roof. 
The  total,  therefore,  of  your  request  is  $50,500.  Please  tell  us  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Woods.  I want  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  on  the  average 
expenditure  of  $15,000  for  labor.  In  last  year’s  expenditures,  for 
instance,  about  half  of  the  $30,000  was  paid  out  for  labor.  Every- 
body knows  how  labor  wage  is  going  up.  I have  asked  an  increase 
of  35  per  cent  on  the  average  expenditure  for  materials.  Since  I 
wrote  that  letter  I liaxe  gone  carefully  over  every  item  of  material 
we  use  in  connection  with  the  annual  repairs  and  I find  that  the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  in  the  last  18  months  is  from 
80  to  100  per  cent.  So,  I am  asking  a very  small  sum  for  an  average 
increase  on  the  cost  of  materials  we  use.  As  to  the  roof,  everybody 
knows  what  the  last  winter  was  and  what  could  happen  to  the  4 
acres  of  roofing  skylights  and  stone  balustrades.  It  will  require  at 
least  $12,000  to  repair  the  damages  and  to  make  other  jiermanent 
repairs.  Of  course,  that  means  a very  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
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roof  and  the  stonework.  There  is  also  a lot  of  pointing  up  other 
stonework  which  should  be  done  and  which  was  not  done  last  year 
when  we  were  engaged  in  painting  the  interior  and  the  exterior. 
This  work  should  now  be  done,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this  extra 
service  under  the  usual  $30,000  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  gave  you  $50,000  you  would  understand 
that  the  roof  was  to  be  taken  care  of  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

CLEAXIN^G  AND  REPAIRING  WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $1,500  carried  separately  for 
quite  a number  of  years  for  cleaning  and  repairing  works  of  art  in 
the  Capitol,'’  and  you  have  requested  by  letter  of  May  7 to  me  as 
chairman  that  that  item  be  carried  into  your  repair  item. 

Mr.  Woods.  I think  it  would  be  mucli  better.  lYe  used  to  carry 
the  appropriation  for  flags  in  the  same  way.  They  were  paid  for 
out  of  a separate  appropriation.  I think  the  department’s  disburs- 
ing office  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  merged  into  the  annual  re- 
pairs. The  money  goes  for  the  services  of  an  individual,  who  is  very 
important  in  looking  after  the  works  of  art.  I think  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  convenience  if  you  did  so. 

The  Chairmax.  What  does  he  do  in  connection  with  the  repairing 
of  the  works  of  art? 

Mr.  IYoods.  He  goes  over  all  the  paintings  and  statuary  in  the 
Capitol  and  suggests  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  keeping  them 
in  order.  It  is  important  to  have  somebody  to  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  he  do  any  of  the  work  actually  himself  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  repairing  of  frames  and  keeping  them  in  con- 
dition ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  very  often. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  some  of  the  frames  are  getting  rather 
tarnished. 

^Ir.  Woods.  I would  not  expect  him  to  overhaul  and  regild  the 
frames. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  he  give  all  of  his  time  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes.  sir.  Besides  that  this  man  has  compiled  two  very 
important  books  on  the  works  of  art  in  the  Capitol,  which  have  had 
quite  extensive  circulation.  The  Senate  committee  had  them  printed, 
and  they  were  sent  throughout  the  country. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS CARE  AND  IMPROVEVIENT. 

The  Chairman.  “Capitol  Grounds:  For  care  and  improvement 
of  grounds  surrounding  the  Capitol,  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, pay  of  one  clerk,  mechanics,  gardeners,  fertilizers,  repairs  to 
pavements,  walks,  and  roadways”  you  are  asking  $35,750.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  An  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the  labor  expenditure 
of  $25,000  and  40  per  cent  increase  in  material.  That  makes  a total 
of  $5,750. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  your  employees  receive  the  $120  increase  iiro- 
vided  for? 
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Mr.  AVoods.  They  will,  if  Congress  authorizes  the  extension  of  the 
increase  to  this  character  of  appropriation.  HoweA^er,  the  average 
j)ay  on  this  roll  is  lower  than  that  in  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

The  CifAimrAX.  Would  the  laborer  get  the  $120  increase? 

^Ir.  AVoods.  They  Avill  get  it  if  it  is  given  by  Congress. 

The  CiiAiKWAX.  M^hat  do  they  get  on  the  average? 

Mr.  MT)Oi)s.  The  average  rate  is  about  $2  a day.  Some  get  as  low 
as  $l.r)0  and  some  $2.50  a day. 

The  Chaikaiax.  About  $720  a year. 

Mr.  M'oons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CuAiRMAx.  They  would  get  the  $120  increase  ? 

Mr.  MYods.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  note  the  higher-priced  men,  there  are 
only  three  or  four  of  them  there.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  low- 
salaried  men.  the  laboring  men.  These  are  the  ones  that  would 
receive  any  benefit.  I Avonld  arrange  it  so  that  nobody  AAmnld  get 
compensation  greater  than  the  average  paid  elsewhere  in  the  Gov- 
ernment serA’ice,  taking  into  consideration,  of  course,  the  proposed 
$120  increase. 

The  CiiAiRAiAx.  Hoav  many  of  these  people  are  there? 

^Ir.  M'oods.  The  number  Auiries  during  the  year,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Chairalax.  Your  estimate  here  shoAvs  a clerk  at  $133.33  per 
month;  a head  gardener  at  $125  per  month;  a foreman  at  $75  a 
month ; tAvo  gardeners  at  $2.50  per  day ; and  34  laborers  at  $1.60  per 
day. 

Mr.  MYods.  That  estimate  must  be  taken  as  an  aA^erage,  because 
there  are  more  laborers  on  the  grounds  noAv  than  when  that  statement 
Avas  made. 

The  Chairaiax.  The  same  list  that  was  submitted  for  1917  is  sub- 
mitted for  1919.  Perhaps  that  Avas  a mistake.  The  clerk  informs 
me  that  the  estimate  Avas  made  last  September. 

Mr.  M^oods.  Wg  haA^e  more  men  than  that  on  the  grounds.  Tlie 
force  has  been  increased  since  the  first  of  last  January. 

The  Chairaiax.  Suppose  }mu  put  in  the  hearings  a statement  show- 
ing just  what  the  present  force  is  that  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  and  the 
compensation  they  get. 

Air.  MYods.  Ygs,  sir;  I Avill  do  so. 

(The  memorandum  folloAvs:) 


Xiimhcr  of  pe)so)n^  noio  employed  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  irith  rates  of 

compensation. 


1 landscape  gardener. 

1 clerk 

1 foreman 

1 foreman 

1 skilled  laborer 

4 laborers 

7 laborers  

9 laborers  

10  laborers 

2 teams 

2 drivers 

1 tree  expert 


per  annum $1,  600.  00 

do 1,  600.  00 

_per  month 90.  00 

do 75.  00 

do 80.  00 

per  da.v 2.  50 

do 2.  00 

do 1 . 90 

,______do 1.  60 

do 2.  00 

do 1.  00 

do 3.  50 


The  Chairaiax.  AYur  letter  states  that  $2,000  of  the  increase  asked 
is  based  upon  a 40  per  cent  increase  on  $5,000  for  material.  In  other 
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AYords,  you  expect  to  spend  $7,000,  as  against  $5,000.  for  the  same  j': 

amount  of  material?  | 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  Our  j'; 

average  labor  expenditures  run  about  $25,000  a year  on  the  grounds.  |j 

The  materials  mentioned  are  used  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  repair  J 

of  the  roadways:  and  that  estimate  of  40  per  cent  increase  is  a low  jii 

one,  because  material  of  that  kind  has  advanced  rapidly  in  cost.  | 

Lawn  mowers,  rakes,  hoes,  shovels,  etc.,  have  gone  up  practically  j 

00  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  . | 

REPAIRS  AXD  i:\IPROVEVlEXTS  TO  FIRE-EX OIXE  HOUSE.  I 

The  CiTAiKMAX^.  For  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  steam  tire-  j| 

( ngine  house.  Senate  and  House  stable,  and  repairs  to  and  paving  of  | 

doors  and  courtyards  of  same,  includino-  personal  services,  etc.,  vou  jl| 

ask  $1,500?  ■ ' I 

^Ir.  Woods.  That  is  the  usual  appropriation.  That  is  for  repairs  ||| 

to  those  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  Botanic  (farden.  and  to  the  ;i 

Senate  stables,  and  the  engine  house.  Tlie  buikling>  near  the  garden  !j 

are  now  occuihed  by  the  trucks  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Kep-  |i 

resentatives.  The  Senate  is  using  the  other  buildings  largely  for  ^ 

garage  purposes.  They  do  not  use  them  as  stables.  | 

The  Chair3iax^.  I was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  any  hoi'ses.  ! 

Mr.  Woods.  Xo.  sir.  They  have  none  now  that  I know  of.  | 

The  Chair3iax.  The  Government  does  not  own  any  horses  in  con-  I 

nection  with  the  Capitol?  • , 

Mr.  Woods.  Xot  to  my  knowledge.  i 

exlarge:mext  of  (uu)UXDs.  , | 

reappropriatiox  of  UXEXPEXDED  P>ALAXCE.  ] 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  You  are  asking  that  the  unexpended  balances  of  j 

the  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  expenses  of  removal  of  the  , j 

buildings  or  other  structures  upon  the  land  acquired  for  the  en-  | 

largement  of  the  Capitol  Grounds,  for  grading,  seeding,  and  soiling, 
and  preparation  of  plans  for  permanently  improving  the  same,  are 
reappropriated  and  made  available  during  the  hscal  year  1919.  What 
IS  the  situation  respecting  that  ? I 

Mr.  Woods.  Some  years  ago  Congress,  through  its  authorized  com-  | 

mission,  instituted  proceedings  to  purchase  certain  land  lying  be-  I 

tween  the  Capitol  and  the  Union  Station.  The  usual  proceedure  | 

was  taken  in  the  United  States  court,  a report  of  findings  made  and  j 

transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  congressional  commission.  Subse-  j 

quent  to  that  an  appropriation  w^as  made  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
general  improvement  and  final  layout  of  the  Capitol  Grounds  ex- 
tension. In  the  meantime  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  further 
legislation,  stopped  the  proceedings.  A new  act  set  up  a new  com- 
mission. which  went  out  to  deal  directly  with  the  owners.  They 
])urchased  under  the  proposition  of  the  House  about  40  per  cent  of  I 

the  property. 

In  the  meantime,  this  land  not  coming  entirely  into  the  possession 
of  our  office,  we  stopped  proceedings,  except  to  do  some  minor  work, 
such  as  tearing  down  some  buildings  and  doing  some  gradi  ng.  We  I 

stopped  proceedings  on  unj  permanent  improvement  until  the  whole 
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of  the  property  could  be  ac(iuired.  In  the  nieantinie,  anticipating 
that  it  would  be  acquired  at  any  time,  the  provision  was  left  in  the 
bill.  Practically  the  only  expenditures  made  last  year  were  for  the 
employment  of  tAvo  or  three  men  to  take  care  of  the  Maltby  Building. 
They  AA^ere  AA’atchmen  placed  on  duty  there  in  case  of  fire.  I have 
had  tentative  plans  made  covering  the  entire  site,  hoping  that  some- 
thing AAmuld  be  done  this  i^ear  to  bring  the  property  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  GoA^ernment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  yon  recall  Iioay  much  balance  there  is  under 
this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  We  haA’e  a balance  on  hand  iioay  of  $26,519.16. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Woods,  it  AYas  testified  in  connection  Avith  the 
housing  bill,  or  in  connection  AYith  the  estimates  for  the  housing  of 
employees  in  Washington,  that  the  commission  that  AYOidd  probably 
be  designated  by  the  President  for  doing  that  Avork  had  in  mind  the 
building  of  a group  of  buildings  upon  the  unoccupied  land  over  here 
at  the  station.  If  that  AYere  done,  there  Avould  be  no  Avisdom  in 
undertaking  improYements  of  any  kind  on  this  land,  or  even  in 
planning  for  its  improvement,  AYOuld  there,  until  it  Avas  ascertained 
Iioay  long  that  occupancy  AYould  continue? 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  I should  say  not.  Not  beyond  the  plans  I 
have  already  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  continuing  this  balance? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  it  lapse  and  take  up  the  AAdiole  subject 
Avlieii  the  time  conies,  or  are  there  some  expenditures  Avhich  are 
necessary  ? 

Mr.  AVoods.  There  are  some  expenditures  Avliich  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  another  year,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  are  they? 

Mr.  M^oods.  The  care  of  the  property  that  has  not  been  torn  doAYn 
requires  the  serAUces  of  three  Avatchmen. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  provided  in  the  same  act  that  the  Maltby 
Building  shall  be  remodeled  by  you  ? 

Mr.  AYoods.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  a part  of  their  money  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  AYoods.  Yes,  sir;  but  Ave  can  not  employ  Avatchmen  on  that 
appropriation  to  take  care  of  adjacent  property  now  in  our  posses- 
sion under  terms  of  another  appropriation.  I think  you  had  better 
carry  that  over  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  of  $2,000  heretofore  made  for  general  repairs,  etc., 
temporary  quarters,  courthouse,  be  reappropriated  and  made  ai^ail- 
able  during  the  fiscal  year  1919? 

Mr.  M^oods.  It  is  intended  to  provide  some  additional  temporary 
furniture  for  the  courts;  that  is,  the  reconstruction  of  benches  and 
jury  boxes.  The  business  of  the  court  has  kept  us  from  that  work 
practically  until  this  time,  and  we  will  liaise  to  do  it  in  the  fall  of 
this  year,  and  I liaise  asked  to  ha  An  the  appropriation  carried  over. 

RENTAL CENSUS  AND  CENTURY  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  By  letter  of  May  9,  you  are  asking  for  a continua- 
tion of  the  rental  of  the  Census  Building  at  First  and  B Streets 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1919  as  temporary  quarters  for  the  United  States 
courts  and  their  offices? 

Mr.  Woods.  That,  of  course,  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  turn  over  the  new  courthouse  for  occupancy, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  next  12  months. 

The  Chairmax.  You  feel  quite  certain,  Mr.  AYoods,  that  you  Avill 
need  the  Census  Building  property  for  the  use  of  the  District  courts 
and  other  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put  for  a further  term  of  a year 
after  October,  1918? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir;  I do. 

The  Chairmax.  I notice  they  are  no^Y  asking  an  additional  rental 
of  $2,000  per  year,  AAdiich  is  apparently  to  compensate  them  for  addi- 
tional space  of  about  8,000  square  feet  which  you  haA^e  been  occupy- 
ing, but  Avhich  Avas  not  included  in  the  original  lease. 

Mr.  AYoods.  That  is  true.  If  you  AAnll  note  in  the  letter,  I haA« 
giA^en  the  original  number  of  square  feet  leased  originally  as  42,000. 
Since  that  time  the  courts  asked  for  and  obtained  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  executors  8,000  feet  additional  without  additional  rental. 

The  Chairmax.  In  the  same  building? 

Mr.  IYoods.  Yes,  sir;  and  adjacent  to  the  space  occupied  by  the 
courts.  When  the  OAAmers  came  to  submit  the  proposition  for  the 
rental  this  year  they  asked  that  $8,000  be  provided  instead  of  $6,000. 
Figuring  it  on  the  basis  of  the  original  lease  of  42,000  square  feet, 
you  will  find  that  was  at  the  rate  of  14^  cents  a square  foot.  The 
present  space  occupied  aa411  approximate  50,000  square  feet,  which  at 
the  increased  rental  Avould  be  at  the  rate  of  16  cents.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  abnormal  rise  in  value  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairmax.  At  any  rate,  you  aauII  require  that  space  for  an- 
other year? 

Mr.  AVoods.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  court 
building  at  the  expiration  of  tliat  further  period? 

Mr.  AAYods.  It  is  impossible  for  jne  to  giA^e  you  an  answer  to  that 
(jnestion.  Tlie  present  AA^ar  conditions  have  so  interfered  AAuth  the 
construction  of  the  building  that  I can  not  say  AAdiat  aa411  hapjien  a 
AA^eek  from  iioaa\  We  may  shut  doAAui  entirely.  We  are  laboring 
under  great  difficulties,  both  as  to  material  and  labor,  particularly 
labor. 

The  Chairmax.  In  the  letter  AAdiich  has  been  referred  to,  you  also 
request  that  proAusion  be  made  for  $6,000  rental  for  the  Century 
Building  noAv  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  recorder  of  deeds. 

Mr.  MYods.  I did  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  this  committee, 
but  found  later  that  it  AA^as  a matter  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriaion  bill,  so  I referred  the  matter  to  the  proper  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Senate,  and  I think  it  aa411  be  taken  care  of. 

The  Chairmax.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  committee  to  consider 
that  ? 

Mr.  M^oods.  No,  sir. 

• HOUSE  office  BUILDIXG. 

The  Chairmax.  In  a letter  dated  Mav  9,  1918.  under  the  cajition. 

House  Office  Building — Maintenance,”  you  are  asking  for  $9,000 
over  the  present  appropriation  of  $51,000  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
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building.  Have  yon  anytliiiig  fnrtber  to  say  in  regard  to  the  matter 
than  the  statement  made  in  the  letter  referred  to'^ 

Mr.  Woods.  I think  the  statement  in  the  letter  covers  every  item 
:<nd  is  a sntficient  explanation.  1 do  not  think  that  I conhl  eidarge 
on  the  statement  made  in  the  letter. 

The  (hiAiBiMAx.  Yon  are  proposing  some  increases  of  salaries  and 
wages.  These  peoj)le  will  all  receive  the  $120  provided  generally 
for  Government  employees  for  the  year? 

Mi‘.  Woods.  They  will. 

The  Chaikmax.  Yon  think  these  increases  are  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yon  will  see  by  the  letter  that  the  increases  have 
already  been  made  wdth  tlm  verbal  consent  of  the  Plonse  Office  Build- 
ing Commission.  The  laborers  W’ere  increased  $10  a month.  They 
wei'c  only  getting  $40  a month,  and  we  coiild  not  hold  them  at  $40 
a month.  The  salaries  of  two  attendants  in  the  heating  department 
were  increased  $10  a month  for  the  same  reason.  It  w*as  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  their  pay  which,  Avith  the  proposed  $120  in- 
crease, is  below  the  standard  rate  of  Avages  for  that  class  of  Avork. 
They  must  be  plumbers  and  steamfitters.  Yon  Avill  not  that  one  ad- 
ditional steamfitter  at  $100  a month  and  one  additional  steamfitter's 
hel])er  at  $70  a month  haA^e  been  added  to  the  pay  roll.  That  Avas 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  heating  and  me- 
chanical de[)artment  of  the  House  Office  Bnilding  got  beyond  the 
control  of  the  nnmber  of  employees  Ave  had  and  I foimd  that  some  of 
these  men  were  Avoi*king  12  hours  a day.  I increased  the  force 
enough  to  decrease  the  time  of  service  ordinarily  to  eight  honi*s  a day 
and  in  an  emergency  they  can  come  back  and  take  care  of  the  work. 

LikeAvise  the  Imsiness  of  the  Honse  Office  Bnilding  increased  so 
miich  that  1 had  to  haA^e  certain  employees  sent  over  from  the  Capitol 
Building.  Their  service  became  so  general  oaaw  there  that  this  year 
1 decided  to  carry  them  on  the  House  Office  Building  pay  roll,  and  I 
have  done  this  for  the  last  six  months.  So  I must  estimate  for  these 
additional  employees  for  the  next  year.  The  service  is  rendered 
AAdiolly  to  the  House  Office  Building  and  not  to  the  Capitol.  I have 
figured  the  su])})lies  at  about  $l,f)r)0.  For  last  year  they  Avill  approxi- 
mate about  $3.(500. 

The  CiiAiiLAiAx.  That  is  based  on  the  estimated  increased  cost  of 
materials  rather  than  on  increased  (|uantity  ? 

^Ir.  Woods.  Yes.  To  the  old  estimate  has  l)een  added  20  ])er  cent 
as  a general  average  increase. 

The  Chaikwax.  That  is,  $60,000? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  T think  I should  state  that  before  these 
matters  came  to  the  attention  of  this  committee  this  item,  together 
Avith  the  item  for  the  Capitol  poAA'er  plant,  aauas  submitted  to  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission  and  approved  by  them. 

CArrroL  poan  er  plaxt. 

The  Chair Af AX.  In  your  letter  of  May  8,  1918.  yon  are  asking  an 
increase  of  $11,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the  Capitol  poAver 
plant.  What  is  tlie  necessitv  for  that  ? 

Ml*.  W 7)Ods.  The  salaries  of  the  employees  of  the  Capitol  poAver 
plant  Avere  fixed  by  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  about 
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seven  years  ago,  and,  except  in  a few  instances,  there  has  been  no 
increase  during  that  period.  Everybody  knows  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market  at  this  time,  and  owing  to  the  competition  in  the 
market  for  skilled  labor  of  the  character  we  use,  our  men  Avere  in- 
clined to  go  and  accept  positions  that  paid  much  better  than  the  ones 
they  had.  I found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  the  force  together, 
to  go  to  the  commission  and  request  them  to  approve  a list  of  in- 
creases Avhich  I had  prepared  and  alloAv  me  to  giA^e  increases  of 
salaries  to  the  persons  named  on  that  list.  The  $120  increase  was 
at  that  time  discussed,  and  I showed  them  that  these  increases  were 
so  formulated  that  if  the  men  received  the  increases,  and  if  they  did 
get  the  $120,  they  Avould  not  then  be  above  the  rates  paid  in  other 
(xovernment  departments — for  instance,  the  navy  yard,  the  pumping 
station  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  each  of  Avhich  departments  employs  the  type  of  skilled  labor 
Ave  use.  The  connnission  promptly  granted  the  increases.  They  are 
already  in  effect,  and  my  additional  estimate  is  made  to  coA^er  that 
action. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  to  coA^er  the  increase  of  Avages  and  salaries 
Avhich  haAe  already  been  provided  for  and  approved? 

Mr.  AYoods.  Yes,  sir. 

fui:l,  oil,  cotton  avaste,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  items  of  fuel,  oil,  cotton  waste,  etc.,  for  the 
jioAver  plant  you  submit  an  estimate  of  $127,424  in  lieu  of  your  former 
estimate  of  $95,599.  IVhat  is  that  increase  due  to? 

Mr.  IYoods.  As  I stated  in  my  letter,  90  per  cent  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  increased Vost  of  coal,  and  the  balance  of  it  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  other  materials  mentioned  in  the  list.  In  our 
last  estimate  Ave  submitted  figures  for  coal  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per 
ton,  and,  of  course,  AA^e  are  paying  aAvay  aboA^e  that  noAv.  HoAveA^er, 
we  had  to  submit  some  sort  of  figure,  and  Ave  submitted  Avhat  Ave  felt 
iniglit  be  a fair  average.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  this  case,  and  we 
iiave  submitted  a figure  Avhich  Avould  be  a fair  average  for  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  these  a arioiis 
materials  mentioned  here? 

Mr.  IVooDS.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  1st  of  last  July  Ave  submitted,  as 
usual,  a proposal  for  coal  for  the  Capitol  poAver  plant.  Yo  bids 
came  in.  and  so  Ave  had  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  make  our  pur- 
chases. We  did  get  one  contract  of  approximately  2.000  tons  deliA"- 
ered  at  $4.90  per  ton.  Then  at  various  times  Ave  purchased  in  the 
open  market  3,000  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $5.50  per  ton.  That 
Avas  the  best  price  Ave  could  get.  In  the  latter  part  of  September, 
1917,  the  Fuel  Administration  announced  to  us  that  they  could  prob- 
al)ly  furnish  us  coal,  and  they  started  to  do  so.  This  enabled  us  to 
get  coal  at  the  GoA^ernment  fixed  rate,  Avhich  Avas  $2  per  ton  at  the 
mines  plus  the  freight.  Avhich  in  this  case  aa  as  $1.85  per  ton.  Then 
the  GoA"ernment  rate  was  raised  to  $2.15  per  ton.  then  to  $2.45  per 
ton,  then  to  $2.60  per  ton,  then  to  $2.75  per  ton,  and  now  it  is  $3.05 
per  ton.  That  is  the  rate  at  the  mines.  Of  course,  to  those  prices  we 
must  add  the  rate  of  $1.85  per  ton  for  the  deliA^ery  of  the  coal,  so  the 
coal  at  $3.05  per  ton  at  the  mines  Avoiild  be  $4.90  per  ton  delivered. 
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Noav,  while  it  has  not  as  yet  come  about,  we  have  been  informed  that 
the  price  may  go  ii})  a^’ain.  Thei*efore,  we  have  taken  as  a fair  aver- 
age $5  per  ton.  If  it  goes  above  that,  we  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  charge  of  $1.85  ])(‘r  ton  cover  every 
charge  in  delivering  the  coal  to  tlie  plant 

Mr.  IV  OODS.  Yes,  sir. 

ELECTRIC  A L C’l ' RR  E N T 1 N T ERK  )R  I )EJ>A  RIM  E N T B U1  LI  )1  N O . 

The  Chairman.  iVlr.  Woods,  on  JSlay  28,  1918,  yon  addressed  a 
commnnication  to  the  House  Office  Building  Commission  relatixe  to 
an  order  passed  by  the  commission  authorizing  the  Seci-etary  of  the 
Treasury  to  connect  the  electrical  eiiuipment  of  the  new  Interior 
Department  Building  with  the  Capitol  power  jilant  for  temporary 
service  pending  the  construction  of  the  central  heating,  lighting,  and 
power  plant.  That  authority  has  been  acted  upon,  as  I understand 
it,  and  the  Capitol  power  ])lant  is  now  sujiplying  the  new  Interior 
Department  Building  with  current. 

• Mr.  Woods.  That  is  true:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  letter  referred  to  yon  say  that  the  Ca[)itol 
power  ]ilant  has  sup])lied  the  necessary  current  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment Building  during  the  ]iast  year  under  the  agreed  rate  of 
$0.0125  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  you  state  that  for  the  12-month  period 
ended  at  midnight  May  7,  1918,  the  total  consumption  was  1.145.250 
kilowatt  hours,  and  that  the  value  thereof  was  $14,815.1)8.  Xowa  has 
the  Capitol  jiow'er  ])lant  been  repaid  in  any  way  for  that  cui-rent  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  legislation  under  which  the  power 
plant  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  current  that  is  furnished  to  the 
Interior  Department  Building. 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir.  I suggest  that  because  upon  taking  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  Interior  Department  I was  informed  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  repay  the  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  Capitol  power 
plant,  and  that  the  money,  if  ])aid,  would  have  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  The  legislative  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  which 
is  now  in  conference,  carries,  I believe,  an  item  of  $25,000  for  electric 
current  for  the  Interior  Department  Building.  Evidently  that  is 
considerably  more  than  the  anticipated  charge  upon  your  plant,  based 
on  the  statement  that  you  have  just  made.  Xow.  do  you  anticipate 
or  have  you  any  information  in  regard  to  a larger  supply  of  current 
necessary  there  for  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Ylr.  Woods.  Xo,  sir;  I have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

Idle  Chairman.  AYoiild  you  be  in  a position  to  supply  them  if  they 
should  require  and  demand  a larger  amount  of  current? 

Ylr.  IYoods.  Yes,  sir;  the  plant  could  do  that  very  readily.  It 
could  take  into  account  the  total  capacity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Interior 
Department  Building  at  any  time  without  serious  inconvenience. 
We  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  charges  that  we  have  sent 
forward  to  the  Interior  Department,  because  at  the  present  time 
there  is  an  expense  to  the  Capitol  power  plant  without  any  remunera- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I take  it  for  granted  that  you 
carry  that  charge  on  your  books  as  a credit  to  the  power  plant  or  as 
a bookkeeping  credit? 
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Mr.  AYoods.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  so  carried.  Monthly  statements  are  ren- 
dered to  the  Interior  Department  in  detail,  giving  the  consumption 
and  the  cost  of  the  current  for  that  particular  month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Their  claim  is  that  they  have  no  money  or  authority 
of  law  to  make  the  payment? 

Mr.  IYoods.  So  far  as  I can  recollect,  the  question  is  one  of  author- 
ity. I do  not  remember  having  heard  any  statement  made  by  the 
officials  that  they  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  this  bill. 

The  Chairmax.  ^Ir.  Woods,  you  are  asking  an  increase  for  fuel, 
oil.  cotton  waste,  etc.,  for  the  power  plant  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
the  amount  of  the  increase  being  approximately  $32,000.  That  is  the 
amount  estimated  to  pay  your  expenses  under  this  item  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  Xow,  you  would  not  need,  in  addition  to  that,  this 
ci-edit  from  the  Interior  Department  to  carry  you  through,  would 
you  ? 

2dr.  MMods.  I will  say  with  reference  to  that  estimate  that  as  sub- 
mitted it  has  no  relation  Avhatever  to  the  Interior  Department's  needs 
and  does  not  take  them  into  consideration.  It  is  based  upon  things 
exterior  to  anything  that  may  be  furnished  the  Interior  Department 
Building. 

The  Chairmax^.  As  I understand  you,  then,  in  asking  this' increased 
appropriation  you  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you 
had  to  continue  or  were  obligated  to  continue  furnishing  current  to 
the  Interior  Department  Building. 

Mr.  Woods.  Only  in  a minor  way.  For  instance,  we  have  esti- 
mated for  25.000  tons  of  coal,  and  that  has  been  the  estimate  for  years 
back.  Xow,  our  expenditures  for  coal  this  year  will  be  increased 
if  we  should  have  to  furnish  current  to  the  Interior  Department 
Building.  Because  of  that  it  probablj^  would  be  increased  some  2.000 
tons  or  more. 

The  Chair:max'.  IVhen  you  sa}^  this  year  *'  do  you  mean  this  cur- 
rent 3"ear? 

Mr.  IYoods.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  not  put  that  2.000  tons  additional 
in  the  estimate. 

The  Chair3ian.  As  I understand  you,  then,  if  you  are  to  continue 
to  furnish  the  Interior  Department  with  current,  and  of  course  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  you  vrill  continue  to  do  so,  in  that  event  your  esti- 
mate of  $127,424  would  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  That  might  be  so. 

The  CuAiR^iAx-.  How  did  it  happen  that  in  estimating  for  this 
purpose  you  did  not  estimate  for  all  the  power  you  are  required  to 
furnish  ? 

iMr.  Woods.  We  can  not  estimate  r^curately  v-  liat  we  are  going  to 
use  because  of  varied  weather  huis  vrhieli  caii  .e  a difference 

from  day  to  day  in  the  amount  of  rovrer  consumed.  Therefore  we 
estimate  a fair  average. 

The  CHAiR:\rAX'.  Under  favorable  conditions  that  estimate  may 
carry  you  through? 

iMr.^  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 

' The  Chairmax.  That  is,  with  the  whole  burden,  including  the 
Interior  Department  Building? 

Mr.  Woods.  Yes,  sir. 
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P^RiDAY,  May  SU  1918. 
WAK  LABOK— ADMINTSTRATION. 

IM'OUMATION  AND  EDUCATION  SP:KVICE. 


I See  ])p.  1()22,  1()29. ) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROGER  W.  BABSON,  CHIEF  INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

The  Chairaian.  Air.  Babson,  I believe  you  desire  to  tell  us  sonie- 
vdiat  of  the  work  you  have  in  contemplation  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  program  in  dealing  with  labor  and  its  distribution.  We 
have  already  had  a very  full  hearing,  in  your  necessary  absence  from 
the  city,  touching  the  details  of  the  estimates.  The  committee  would 
be  glad  to  hear  you  briefly  about  your  program. 

Mr.  Babson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I haA"e  here  the  plans  that  I drew  up 
after  talking  with  the  Secretary  and  the  council.  The  plan  of  the 
Information  and  Education  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as 
drawn  up  by  me,  is  as  f oHoays  : 

Plans  of  the  Information  and  Education  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  be  put  into  operation  when  Congress  supplies  the  funds. 

These  plans  require  the  .service — 

COMPILING  DIVISION. 

1.  To  compile  information  on  the  surplus  and  shortage  of  labor  in  the  various 
industries  and  localities  of  the  United  States.  These  reports  would  be  available 
for  officials  of  the  United  States,  for  employers,  and  others  whom  the  Avar-labor 
policies  board  may  dii-ect. 

geni:eal  inquiry  division. 

2.  To  secure  for  employers  and  wage  earners  up-to-date,  reliable  information 
relative  to  all  official  rulings  relating  to  labor  problems  and  policies.  Whether 
inquiries  are  made  by  person,  mail,  or  telephone,  they  should  be  answered  di- 
rectly, or  else  the  person  making  the  inquiry  should  be  introduced  to  the  bureau 
or  office  best  able  to  serve- such  needs.  In  connection  with  this  work,  the  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Service  would  present  to  the  public,  through  the  press, 
magazines,  and  other  channels,  the  ])lans  of  the  war-labor  policies  board  and,  if 
so  requested,  to  prepare  the  country  in  advance  for  such  plans. 

EDUCATION  DIVISION. 

3.  To  operate  a cami)aign  for  increased  production  through  the  use  of  posters, 
pamphlets,  service  insignia,  honor  cards,  and  other  means — 

U/)  By  combating  unsound  philosophies  and  vicious  propaganda. 

{h)  By  showing  the  need  of  full-time  work  for  everyone  and  the  loss  which 
comes  from  unnecessary  “ turnover.” 

(c)  By  re-creating  in  labor  a desire  to  produce  and  a .1oy  in  production 
through  the  use  of  shop  records  and  comparative  reports. 

As  an  aid  in  carrying  out  the  above  plans  the  chief  of  the  service  would 
like  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  manufacturers. 

The  telephone  service  board  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  be  operated 
from  8 a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.,  Sundays  and  holidays  included. 

I Avill  take  these  three  parts  up  very  briefly:  First,  the  Compiling 
Division.  With  our  very  limited  funds  we  are  noAv  getting  out  each 
Aveek  a record  for  about  100  cities,  di Added  into  different  groups  of 
labor,  shoAving  the  shortage  and  the  progress  in  the  respective  cities. 
This  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  that  the  Government  has.  I pre- 
pare Aat  copies  of  it,  and  one  copy  goes  to  the  White  House  and  four 
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to  the  Cabinet  heads  to  Avhom  I am  requested  to  supply  it.  I believe 
this  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  employer  of  labor,  so  that  he 
could  receive  the  same  consideration  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  the  farmer  receiA^es  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  iioaa"  or  for  all  time? 

Mr.  Babson.  I mean  during  the  AA  ar,  anyAA  ay.  That  is  all  I am 
interested  in.  . 

The  Chair3ian.  You  liaA^e  no  idea  of  serving  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country  AAutli  this  information  daily  and  AA’eekly,  haA^e  you? 

i\lr.  Babson.  I should  not  say  “ Yo  ” to  that  question.  I Avould 
furnish  it  at  least  to  the  manufacturers  Avho  are  engaged  in  the 
wnr  industries,  and  there  are  5.000  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  AATat  purpose? 

Mr.  Babson.  In  order  that  they  may  see  the  changes  and  be  able 
to  forecast  their  needs,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer  knoAA^s  Avhat  the 
probable  changes  in  the  AA^eather  conditions  Avill  be. 

The  Chairman.  Can  they  not  prepare  for  their  needs  Avithout 
regard  to  the  needs  of  somebody  else 

Mr.  Babson  (interposing).  This  is  by  localities  and  industries. 
That  is  to  say,  it  Avould  giA^e  the  manufacturer  the  same  serAuce  on 
labor  that  the  Agricultural  Department  giA^es  on  crops. 

Tlie  second  diAusion  of  the  AAmih  refers  to  the  General  Inquiry  Divi- 
sion. Up  to  the  present  time  inquiries  have  come  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  liaA^e  been  ansAvered  by  anybody  that  happened 
to  get  them,  but  since  I have  been  there  they  have  been  SAvitched  to 
me.  I liaA^e  brought  doAvn  here  a feAv  letters  shoAving  the  A^ariety  of 
those  questions  and  the  A^arious  localities  heard  from. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  are  advertising,  or,  at  least,  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  noAv  advertising,  in  the  local  papers  here  asking  for 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  for  a different  purpose  entirely.  Some  of 
these  inquiries  are  amusing.  For  instance,  this  is  from  some  person 
Avho  Avants  a recipe  for  English  cake ; but  I thought  it  Avould  be  fair 
to  bring  them  doAvn  just  as  they  run. 

XoAv,  it  is  this  third  division  that  I am  most  interested  in,  namely, 
the  Division  of  Education.  This  I am  anxious  to  have  established 
so  as  to  get  labor  to  ha\^e  the  right  point  of  AueAV  and  so  as  to  inspire 
labor.  With  a very  small  allotment  of  funds,  part  of  Avhich  has 
been  given  by  the  Employment  Service  and  a part  of  Avhich  I have 
taken  out  of  my  OAvn  pocket,  Ave  have  prepared  a series  of  posters 
Avhich  AA^e  send  out  to  a small  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Take  them  right  through  and  they  all  refer  to  the 
employment  serAuce.  For  instance,  “ Send  me  a list  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.”  This  is  addressed  to 
the  general  inquiry  office : “ Please  advise  me  of  the  address  of  the 
officer  AAdio  has  the  letting  of  Government  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  aeroplane  frames.” 

Mr.  Babson.  That  has  nothing  to  do  Avith  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice. They  do  not  handle  such  inquiries.  We  have  to  get  that  in- 
formation from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I get  those  inquiries  every  day.  I refer  them  to  the 
exemption  board  in  the  county,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  avIio 
can  give  the  information. 
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Mr.  Babson.  L(‘t  me  re])cat.  The  first  feature  of  oin-  work  is  in 
connection  Avitli  coni]:)ilino'  re])orts,  the  second  featni-e  is  the  general 
inquiry  work,  and  the  third  featnre  is  what  1 should  like  now  to 
speak  about. 

Tdere  are  a few  of  the  recjuests  for  our  ])oslers.  Soiik‘  of  these  pix'- 
sumably  are  from  concerns  to  whom  we  have  sent  them  out.  but  a 
majority  are  from  concerns  who  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  All  let- 
ters which  s])ecifically  stated  that  they  had  received  samples  from 
ns  I culled  out  and  did  not  bring’  down  here. 

, (Mr.  Babson  here  exhibited  posters  which  be  is  now  sup])lying  to 
mills  and  factories  to  inspire  greater  production.) 

The  Chairman.  'What  is  it  you  propose  to  do?  You  have  shown 
us  a number  of  cards  with  various  mottoes  ou  them,  presumably  to 
be  put  up  in  the  workshops. 

Mr.  Babson.  I think  those  letters  will  show 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  vou  tell  us. 

Mr.  Babson.  Mi‘.  Chairman.  I believe  that  this  war  has  not  been 
]Tut  up  to  labor  thoroughly.  I believe  that  if  labor  were  told  the 
truth  and  understood  two  things — first,  wdiat  this  wuir  means,  and. 
secondly,  what  is  going  to  hap]ien  after  this  war — that  Ave  could 
increase  the  production  at  least  74  per  cent,  which  Avould  be  a saAung 
of  from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  a year.  I think  if  I could 
haA^e  $5,000,000  to  spend  on  educational  Avork.  recording  the  Avork  of 
labor,  I could  saA’'e  the  United  States  GoA^ernment  from  $500,000,000 
to  $1,000,000,000  a year.  Noav.  this  labor  situation  has  not  been 
faced.  Various  interests  are  sidestepping  it. 

The  Chairiman.  Mdiat  do  you  mean  by  ‘‘  various  interests  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  I mean  both  the  representatiA^es  of  employers  and  the 
representatiA’es  of  the  Avage  earners. 

The  Chairaian.  T4oav  are  they  sidestepping  it? 

Mr.  Babson.  By  being  fearful  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
telling  the  real  truth  and  b}^  not  seriously  preparing  for  the  mobili- 
zation of  labor.  Labor  has  got  to  be  mobilized  in  some  Avay  or  an- 
other ; labor  has  got  to  be  mobilized  systematically. 

The  Chairaian.  I do  not  knoAV  that  you  really  tell  us.  You  use 
phrases,  but.  as  you  say,  phrases  do  not  Avin  the  Avar.  What  do  you 
mean  by  mobilizing?  We  are  noAv  spending,  through  a dozen  dif- 
ferent departments,  a good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
trying  to  mobilize  labor  and  to  stir  the  conscience  of  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  laborer  to  a realization  of  the  acuteness  of  the 
Nation’s  need. 

Mr.  Babson.  I did  not  know  that  it  Avas  being  done  in  any  sys- 
tematic Avay  at  all. 

The  Chairatan.  Of  course,  that  depends  on  tire  individual  aaTo 
is  doing  it.  They  all  think  that  they  are  doing  it  systematically  from 
their  particular  angle.  In  the  Department  of  Labor  there  is  certain 
Avork  being  done,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  consider- 
able Avork.  and  the  Food  Bureau  has  done  quite  a good  deal. 

Mr.  Babson.  A great  deal,  but  nothing  is  being  done  for  labor  as 
compared  to  food. 

The  Chairaian.  It  is  being  done  for  labor  in  connection  Avith 
food.  We  are  trying  to  impress  upon  people  the  need  of  Avorking 
and  saving. 
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^Ir.  B ARSON.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  labor 
as  compared  with  what  has  been  done  for  food.  I believe  that  if 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  have  the  money  to  spend  on  publicity 
that  ]\Ir.  Hoover  has  had  to  spend  on  publicity,  that  the  results 
wliich  I suggest  conld  be  accomplished. 

The  Chatrmax.  Yon  are  assnming  that  no  other  department  ac- 
tivity can  or  does  touch  labor,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  every  de- 
IRirtment's  activity  must  and  does  touch  labor. 

Mr.  Barsox.  IVhat  systematic  educational  Avork  are  the  other  de- 
partments doing 

Mr.  Bykxes.  One  department  has  been  sending  men  to  various 
]dants.  paid  employees,  to  lecture — to  come  in  contact  Avith  the  la- 
borers and  to  try  to  make  them  contented  and  satisfied. 

Mr.  Barsox.  The  Heiiartment  of  Laboi-  has  10  speakers  paid  for 
out  of  the  si)ecial  fund  of  the  President.  IVhat  are  10  speakers  Avith 
10.000,000  laborers  ? 

The  CriAiHMAX.  IVhat  Avould  you  like  to  do  and  at  Avhat  cost? 

^Ii-.  Barsox.  I should  like  to  get  out  a series  of  bulletins,  directed 
to  the  10.000.000  Avorkers  of  this  country;  first,  taking  the  2.000.000 
Avorkers  engaged  in  Avar  Avork.  I have  a sample  of  one  of  those 
bulletins  Avhich  I Avonld  like  to  ]mt  out.  AAdiich  I can  read,  if  you 
v\  dl  permit  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chair3iax.  We  shall  be  glad  to  haA^e  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Barsox  (reading)  : 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  MEN  OE  AAIEKICA. 

Ai)i)ouls  ure  ii‘oin,u‘  forth  ur.uinj;  full-time  work  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Tlie  de])endenee  of  onr  hrotliei’s  at  the  front  on  ns  citizens  here  at  home  has 
constantlA'  been  held  before  ns.  I.et  ns.  howet’er.  now  consider  another  side 
af  the  case. 

To-da.v  business  is  hoominti'.  Lahoi^  is  in  greater  demand  at  this  moment 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  are  no  “ Situations 
wanted  ” in  the  newspapers  to-day.  All  the  advertisements  are  “ Help  Avanted.” 

But  just  as  sure  as  labor  is  in  great  demand  to-day  a change  is  sure  to 
come  after  this  war.  Instead  of  workers  then  leaving  the  country,  as  at 
present,  by  the  thousands  they  Avill  then  he  returning  by  the  hnndreds  of 
thonsauds.  Instead  of  new  mnnitions  jdants  then  springing  ont  of  the  ground 
like  mushr(a>ms  thet’  will  then  be  shntting  down. 

To-day  the  Nation  is  worrA'ing  as  to  where  wage  earners  can  he  found,  but 
after  the  Avar  ma.v  not  Ave  all  he  Avorrying  as  to  Avhere  jobs  may  he  found? 
It  is  a mistake  for  anyone  to  think  that  the  good  times  uoav  existing  Avill 
alAAaiys  exist.  Moreover.  Avhen  the  change  comes  all  interests  Avill  suffer  alike. 
Natui-e's  hiAvs  do  not  distingnish  hetAA’een  classes  nor  groups. 

Both  the  good  citizen  and  the  sensil)le  citizeti  is  he  Avho  is  iioaa"  Avorkiug 
full  time  every  day,  six  days  a Aveek.  Such  a man  not  only  noAV  AA’orks  eA'ery 
aA'ailable  honr.  but  noAv  saA'es  his  money  for  the  slack  day  Avhich  is  sure  to 
come  later. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  as  to  the  reason  for  the  high  AA'ages  of  to-da^A 
These  high  Avages  ai’e  being  paid  because  the  demand  for  Avorkers  exceeds  the 
supply.  Let  us  not  forget  that  after  the  Avar  “ the  hoot  Avill  he  on  the  other 
leg.”  Then  the  supply  of  Avorkers  Avill  exceed  the  demand.  AIoreoAmi-,  as  all 
interests  ai-e  prospering  uoav  so  all  Avill  suffer  then. 

***::=*:;:* 

Let  all  good  citizens  prei)are  for  the  time  Avhich  is  coming  after  this  Avar 
1)A'  doing  the  ver.v  best  uoav  all  day  long  six  days  a Aveek.  OnlA'  Iaa’  earning  all 
that  it  is  i)ossihle  to  eurn  uoav  and  by  saving  a fair  portion  of  it  as  Ave  go 
along  can  Ave  insure  our  families  against  the  uncertain  daA's  Avhich  are  sure 
to  some  time  folloAA'. 
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The  ap})ro])riation  for  which  the  Secretary  has  asked,  $2S2,()00. 
would  provide  for  those  thino-s  which  T have  told  yon  about — that  is, 
first,  the  conipilatioii  of  reports;  secondly,  the  answerino*  of  in- 
(|uiries;  and,  thirdly,  the  furnishing  of  mills  and  factories  with 
})osters  to  inspire  greater  production. 

Then,  you  asked  me  a question  about  the  “mobilization  of  labor,-’ 
and  I said  if  I had  the  money  to  spend  I would  go  very  much  fur- 
ther, and  you  said,  “In  what  way?”  I reply:  “In  two  ways.”  First, 
I would  inaugur:ite  a definite  campaign  of  educatio)i  an\ong  these 
workers,  the  2,000,000  industrial  workers;  and,  secondly,  I would 
institute  a system  of  honor  records  on  the  work  of  these  people.  I 
believe  that  if  the  United  States  Government  would  keep  a record 
of  the  people  engaged  in  war  work,  what  they  are  doing,  the  time, 
they  are  working,  and  certain  other  matters  regarding  the  work,  that 
it  would  have  a tremendous  effect  in  calling  to  their  attention  the 
necessity  of  the  wai‘  work.  Such  a system  of  honor  records  would  re- 
sult in  speeding  up  the  war  work  and  in  saving  the  Government  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money.  This  would  not  be  a “ publicity  cam- 
paign ” at  all:  it  would  simply  be  keeping  a systematic  record  of  the 
work  of  these  2,000,000  workers  who  are  directl}^  engaged  in  war 
work,  in  having  a card  for  each  of  these  men.  This  honor  recoi’d 


Avould  be  available  after  the  Avar,  the  same  as  the  record  of  the  em-  i 

ployer  Avill  be  available,  and  the  same  as  your  record  Avill  be  aA^ailable.  j 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  quite  catch  what  you  mean  by  saying  the 
same  as  the  record  of  the  employer  will  be  ai^ailable.  The  Govern-  ;■ 

ment  is  not  undertaking  to  keep  a record  of  the  employers?  ^ 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  done  automatically.  The  Government  has,  ^ 
through  its  A^arious  reports,  a record  noAV  of  what  the  employer  is  i 


doing. 

The  Chairman.  The  Labor  Department  has  for  years  been  getting 
up  reports. 

Mr.  Babson.  But  not  in'dividual  reports. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Census  Bureau  takes  the  census. 

Mr.  Babson.  The  Census  Bureau  has  no  report  on  individual 
Avorkers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A sort  of  efficiency  record  of  the  individual? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir;  of  what  he  has  done  and  Avhat  he  is  doing 
toAvard  winning  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  this  in  connection 
not  only  with  your  work,  but  in  connection  with  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental work,  that  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  a certain  maximum 
of  man  capacity  of  a nation  and  that  it  can  be  used  in  many  ways, 
but  after  all  there  is  a limit  of  its  power?  That  being  so,  how  far 
are  Ave  justified  in  actually  expending  a considerable  part  of  that 
man  poAver  in  finding  out  about  the  other  fellow  instead  of  using  it 
primarily  in  war  Avork.  Are  we  not  going  statistically  mad? 

Mr.  Babson.  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  no.  We  are 
not  proposing  more  financial  reports,  but  reports  on  the  individual 
Avorkers.  There  is  no  record  of  what  they  are  doing.  I believe  that 
Ave  should  be  able  to  turn  to  their  records  and  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Babson.  This  is  being  done  in  some  concerns  right  now. 
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The  Chairman.  There  are  2,000,000  workers? 

Mr.  Babson.  In  the  concerns  who  have  direct  contracts  with  the 
Government. 

The  CHAimiAN.  Of  course.  There  are  some  10,000,000  indnstrial 
workers  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  employed  or  potentially  capable  of  doing 
industrial  work.  Is  it  your  idea  that  each  one  of  those  men  should 
be  card  indexed  and  catalogued,  and  a report  made  on  his  activities 
and  the  effectiveness  of  his  work  and  the  extent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  I think  so  far  as  the  2,000,000  workers  are  concerned. 
I think  if  we  had  that  information  it  would  save  the  Government 
from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  a year. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Babson.  Because  it  would  give  them  to  understand  that 
they  were  an  important  factor  in  the  war — important  enough  to  keep 
a record  of  them  just  as  a record  is  kept  of  a soldier.  Also,  it  would 
naturally  encourage  everyone  to  kjiow  that  a record  was  being  kept 
of  his  real  efforts. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  one  of  the 
most  severe  agitations,  and  an  agitation  that  was  sufficient  to  cause 
legislation  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  took  the  form  of  a denial  of 
such  checking  up  of  the  individual  worker  as  would  undertake  to 
show  how  well  and  in  what  way  he  was  performing  his  work? 

Mr.  Babson.  I think  you  refer  to  the  Taylor  system  in  the 
arsenals. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  was  the  ''  stop-watch  " proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  tvas,  if  somebody  chooses  to  use  that  phrase; 
but  in  most  instances  there  was  no  stop  watch  at  all. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  a different  proposition  from  keeping  an  honor 
record  of  a man.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  two.  A 
great  trouble  in  the  discussion  of  labor  has  been  that  one  side  wants 
to  go  to  one  extreme  and  the  other  side  to  another  extreme. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  do  you  want  to  do? 

Mr.  Babson.  I want  to  secure  a definite  report  on  the  work  of 
each  person  engaged  on  war  work,  whether  employer  or  wage 
earner. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a definite  report  ? 

^ Mr.  Babson.  A report  prepared  in  the  plant  showing,  first,  the 
time  worked — that  is  the  primary  thing — secondly,  the  working 
conditions  and  wages  secured;  and,  thirdly,  the  attitude  of  the  man 
toward  his  work;  and,  where  it  is  possible,  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  has  produced. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  attitude  of  the  man 
toward  his  work — to  have  somebody  report  whether  the  indiGdual 
seems  cheerful  or  not?  That  implies  an  opinion,  and  is  not  sta- 
tistical. 

Mr.  Babson.  We  should  have  the  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  want  to  cut  that  out,  it  can  be  limited  to  three  things. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  expressing  an  opinion.  I am  trving  to 
get  yours. 

Mr.  Babson.  We  should  have  that  comment,  just  the  same  as  it 
applies  to  a soldier.  If  you  and  I go  to  France,  a record  is  kept 
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of  our  belunior.  and  when  we  want  a promotion  that  la^eord  is  r(‘- 
f erred  to. 

4die  (hiAiHMAN.  Do  you  tliiidv  that  tlie  (IO^'ernment  can  take  the 
same  attitude  touchino-  labor  that  it  talves  touching’  the  enlisted  man  ? 

Mr.  Dabson.  Not  so  far  as  forcino-  labor  ^oes;  but  so  far  as  infor- 
mation goes,  yes.  sir. 

The  (Tiaiil\ia>,'.  How  do  you  expect  to  su])))ly  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Babsox.  As  to  the  item  of  hours,  there  is  no  (piestion  about 
that:  the  ])ay  roll  shows  it. 

The  CiTAiiLMAx.  How  do  you  ex])ect  to  get  the  infoi-mation  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  wmrker? 

Mr.  Babsox.  The  ])lants  w’ould  be  recjuested  by  the  I)e})artment  of 
Labor  to  keep  a record  of  their  individual  Avorkers  regarding  thre(' 
or  four  points.  1 think  that  the  manufacturer  could  l)e  trusted  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  (fiLLETT.  The  employer  AAmndd  make  the  retuiai ? 

^Tr.  Babsox.  Yes,  sir:  in  conjunction  with  a re])resentatiA’e  of  the 
AAmikers. 

The  Chairaiax.  How  Avonld  yon  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Babsox^.  From  the  pay  roll.  The  time  Cards  sIioaa^  very  clearly 
the  time  AAX)rked  and  AA  hether  or  not  a man  quit  on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day night. 

The  CiiAiKAiAx.  But  the  compiling  of  them  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable labor. 

i^[r.  ILabsox".  Five  million  dollars  AAU)uld  ]riv  for  the  Avhole  thing 
over  the  country. 

The  (Tiairaiax.  1 sui)))ose  it  Avould:  but  Ave  are  not  talking  in 
terms  of  money  noAv.  That  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  tlie  Avar. 
Let  ns  talk  in  terms  of  man  poAver.  Hoav  many  men  Avould  be 
diATrted  from  doing  something  else  into  doing  that  Avork? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I should  say  not  more  than  1.000  ])ersons,  and  they 
need  not  all  be  men. 

The  ChiAiRAiAX.  All  right:  Avhat  Avould  you  do  Avith  their  Avork 
after  you  got  them,  or  after  yon  took  them  aAvay  from  their  other 
Avork — and  men  are  scarce  noAV?  AYhat  Avould  you  do  Avith  the  result 
of  their  labor  ? 

iNfr.  Babsox.  In  the  first  ])lace.  a man  Avould  knoAv,  and  the  Xation 
Avould  liaA’e  the  benefit  of  his  knoAving,  that  the  record  is  being  kept. 
The  fact  that  such  an  honor  record  is  being  kept  Avonld  be  sure  to 
encourage  any  man. 

The  CiiAiRAfAx.  lYill  it  have  that  effect? 

Mr.  Babsox^.  I certainly  belieA^e  so. 

The  CiiAiRAtAx.  IVhy? 

]\fr.  Bauixes.  Idiat  ])i*ings  you  back  to  Avhat  you  Avere  going  to  say. 

The  Chatraiax.  A great  many  men  Avill  resent  that  sort  of  check- 
ing np  and  become  very  .sullen  under  it. 

i^Ir.  Babsox.  Then  I simly  say,  coming  back  to  the  original  propo- 
sition, if  Ave  side-ste]A  and  refuse  to  do  everything  that  is  recom- 
mended Ave  Avill  get  licked  in  this  Avar. 

The  Chatraeax.  That  does  not  necessarily  folloAV. 

Mr.  Babsox.  I think  there  is  a happy  medium  betAveen  leaving 
!al)or  to  do  as  it  ]:)leases  and  the  conscription  of  labor. 

The  Chatraeax.  You  might  use  persuasion  on  men  under  circum- 
stances— 
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Mr.  Babsox  (interposing).  That  is  just  what  I have  been  speaking 
to  yon  about. 

The  Chaie^iaa'.  But  yon  are  not  content  with  what  yon  have,  but 
yon  want  to  take  np  these  other  activities. 

Mr.  Babsox.  If  the  Germans  get  to  Paris  we  will  do  it. 

The  C.nAirv3iAX.  That  is  a matter  of  prophecy  which  we  are  not 
noAT  concerned  AA'ith.  Mhat  do  yon  propose  to  do  with  this  infor- 
mation ? 

^Ir.  Babsox.  This  information  wonld  be  Government  property  and 
Avoidd  be  open  to  inspection.  It  Avoid d be  the  property  of  the  Goa*- 
ernment. 

The  CiiAiEAiAX.  Ail  right:  Avhat  is  the  Government  going  to  do 
with  it  ( 

Mr.  Babsox.  The  first  nse  Avhich  the  (foAernment  Avonld  make  of  it 
Avoidd  be  as  assurance  to  the  A\mrkers  that  their  etl'orts  are  appreciated. 
Later,  if  tlie  (piestion  of  conscri])tion  of  labor  siioidd  come  np.  this 
wonld  be  most  important  and  valuable  evidence  in  the  discussion 
of  that  A ery  vital  problem. 

I'he  CiiAiioEAX.  Yon  Avould  not  simply  gather  this  information  in 
order  to  have  it  available  in  determining  the  question  of  Avhether  Ave 
.dioidd  conscript  labor  or  not? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I say  that  it  Avonld  haA^e  three  uses:  First  Avonld  be 
its  psychological  effect  upon  the  Avorker;  second,  it  wonld  be  a record 
of  the  Avorker.  Avhich  becomes  the  property  of  the  Government,  and 
would  alAAuiys  be  accessible  to  the  public : and.  third,  it  Avoidd  give  ns 
.^'oine  real  data  as  to  Avhat  is  happening  in  the  industrial  field. 

That  is  something  Ave  have  not  got  noAv.  Ydien  an  employer  conies 
and  tells  yon  of  hisloyalty.  but  criticizes  labor  and  urges  conscription, 
you  should  have  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand.  Avhen  a laborer  comes 
and  tells  you  that  labor  is  Avinning  the  Avar  and  that  labor  is  more 
ioyal  and  is  Avorking  harder  than  ever  before.  Ave  should  have  the 
facts. 

The  Chairmax.  Is  not  this  condition  probably  true,  that  at  some 
places  some  laborers  are  soldiering  on  the  job.  Avhile  at  some  other 
places  some  laborers  are  Avorking  harder  than  ever  before  and  are 
helping  to  Avin  the  Avar? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I do  not  think  it  is  a question  of  locality,  but  a ques- 
tion of  industry. 

The  Chairmax^.  I am  not  referring  to  geographical  differences. 

Mr.  Babsox.  I think  it  is  a question  of  industries  rather  than  of 
localities;  and.  if  so,  that  information  A\mnld  be  immensely  valuable 
to  Gen.  Crowder,  for  instance.  It  Avould  be  of  value  on  this  general 
question  of  labor,  because  the  conscription  of  labor,  as  I understand 
it.  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  labor  would  be  consciapted  exce’pt 
in  certain  industries. 

The  Chairmax^.  IVell.  let  ns  see  hoAv  valuable  it  Avonld  be : Sup- 
pose A has  a shop  employing  100  men  and  20  per  cent  of  the  men 
lose  three  days  per  month,  while  B has  a shop  employing  100  men 
and  only  10  per  cent  of  them  lose  three  days  per  month.  Xoav.  the 
figures  would  shoAv  that  one  situation  Avas  tAvice  as  bad  as  the  other, 
but  that  is  all  they  wonld  show.  The  reason  why  one  situation  is 
tAvice  as  bad  as  the  other  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  A has 
common  sense  while  B has  not.  or  B has  common  sense  and  A has 
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not,  or  it  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  180  different  reasons.  Your  sta- 
tistics would  not  shoAv  anything  exce})t  the  bald  facts. 

Mr.  Babson.  I tell  you,  I would  like  to  have  those  facts. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Avords,  you  can  not  catalogue  or  card 
index  human  nature? 

Mr.  Babson.  I think  you  can  card  index  it  to  a great  extent.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  is  being  done  noAv.  You  can  card  index  Avorkers  as 
Avell  as  emploj'ers  and  soldiers.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  card  index  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Pi'imarily  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  Avorker  aa  ould  be  good ; that  is,  the  knoAvledge  of 
the  fact  that  he  Avas  being  card  indexed  Avould  have  a good  effect. 
Is  that  your  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  one  of  the  three  propositions:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  affirmatively  ansAver  that  question  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  Avoidd  be  useful  and  helpful  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  I should  not  put  it  that  Avay.  I should  put  it  in  an- 
other Avay.  I should  call  it  an  honor  record.  For  instance,  in  my 
oAvn  organization  I used  to  use  what  was  called  a record  card  for 
attendance,  Avhich  failed.  Then  I changed  it  and  called  it  an  honor 
record,  and  it  has  been  a great  success  in  keeping  up  attendance. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  You  Avould  extend  this  to  every  industry  that  is  en- 
gaged in  manuf acturing  commodities  for  the  GoA^ernment  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  5,000  firms  on  our  list. 

Mr.  By-rnes.  For  instance,  do  you  include  in  that  cotton  manu- 
facturers who  are  manufacturing  cotton  goods  for  the  Government 
under  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  If  they  have  contracts  Avith  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment, I should  say  yes. 

The  Chairyian.  YYu  say  that  it  Avould  take  1,000  men  to  do  that 
Avork,  and  you  say  a^ou  hare  5,000  firms.  Would  you  have  a man 
for  each  firm? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir. 

The  Ci-iAiRYiAN.  Would  you  have  to  send  a GoA^ernment  man 
around  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  a detail  that  could  be  Avorked  out. 

The  Chairyian.  It  is  an  important  detail. 

Mr.  Babson.  One  thousand  men  Avould  be  the  maximum,  because 
this  is  not  something  that  must  be  done  every  day.  It  would  simply 
be  a weekly  record. 

The  Chairyian.  But  somebody  must  compile  that  record.  What 
Avould  you  do?  Would  you  send  men  around  to  examine  the  books 
or  would  you  require  the  men  in  the  industries  to  tabulate  the 
returns? 

Mr.  Babson.  I should  leave  that  to  a joint  representative  of  the 
employer  and  the  Avage  earners,  or  perhaps  the  GoA^ernment. 

The" Chairyian.  What  do  vou  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Babson.  I mean  to  say  that  the  employer  Avould  furnish  each 
Aveek  copies  of  their  time  sheets  and  such  other  information  as 
required.  I do  not  belieA^e  that  the  employers  Avould  fake  such 
returns. 

The  Chairyian.  What  you  Avould  do  Avould  be  to  send  out  a Gov- 
ernment employee  Avho  Avould  check  that  data  furnished  by  the 
employer  ? 
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Mr.  Babsox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  mean  that  you  would  have  the  employer 
to  make  up  a report  on  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown,  showing  them  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  with  such  other  facts  as  he  might  report,  and  you 
would  have  the  Government  employee  to  gather  that  data  and  check 
it  up. 

Mr.  Babsox.  Yes,  sir*;  with  the  assistance  of  representatives  of  the 
wage  earners. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  you  got  all  this  data  gathered  up  it 
would  have  to  be  brought  to  Washington  or  sent  to  some  central 
place  ? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I do  not  think  so.  The  country  is  now  divided  into 
13  labor  districts,  and  there  are  400  employment  offices  in  those  dis- 
tricts. As  to  my  own  division,  I should  move  that  from  Washington 
and  operate  from  New  York  or  some  other  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  send  the  reports  to  these  13  districts. 
Now,  you  might  get  a situation  as  to  one  district  that  would  not  be 
similar  to  the  situation  in  another  district.  Will  you  have  a com- 
parison made  of  the  returns  from  the  13  districts,  or  what  is  your 
idea  about  that? 

Mr.  Babsox.  My  idea  is  threefold.  The  first  feature  relates  Jo  the 
psychological  effect  which  these  honor  cards  would  have  upon  labor : 
the  next  has  reference  to  the  records ; and  the  third  would  be  to  have 
this  data  in  case  you  want  to  use  it.  Noay,  you  spoke  about  the  great 
effort  involved  in  card-indexing  these  men,  but  Gen.  Crowder  has 
card-indexed  10,000,000  soldiers  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  he  is  doing  it? 

Mr.  Babsox.  He  is  doing  it  through  the  different  boards  and  with 
the  help  of  school-teachers. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  doing  more  than  that.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  doing  it  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government,  even  as  money 
goes.  I am  not  saying  that  he  is  not  doing  it  economically,  but  it  is 
costing  the  Government  considerable  money.  In  the  second  place, 
he  receives  tremendous  help  from  volunteers. 

Mr.  Babsox.  And  I could  get  some  help  in  that  wa}L 

The  Chairman.  In  the  third  case,  and  more  important  than  all,  he 
is  doing  that  work  under  a law  that  requires  men  between  certain 
ages  to  do  certain  things  under  very  grave  penalties.  Now,  do  you 
tMnk  that  that  situation  is  at  all  comparable  with  the  situation  that 
you  are  presenting? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I only  want  this  as  to  2,000,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  cases  are  at  all  comparable  ? 

Mr.  Babsox.  I should  say  yes. 

^Ir.  Byrnes.  You  refer  to  5,000  contractors,  but  that  is  not  a fair 
indication  of  it,  because  the  War  Department  will  contract  with  a 
selling  agent,  for  instance,  for  so  much  cotton  goods,  and  that  selling 
agent  will  sublet  the  contract  to  a large  number  of  cotton  mills,  and 
they  will  not  appear  as  contractors  with  the  War  Department.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Converse  has  a large  contract  which  he  sublets,  and  it  is 
divided,  we  will  say,  among  four  mills  in  my  own  county.  Noay,  in 
those  mills  there  are  hundreds  of  employees,  and  under  this  system 
they  would  ha  Ye  to  be  catalogued. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  one  more  ([ueston,  and  1 think  we  will 
then  have  your  viev^point : AVhere  is  this  saving  of  $500,000,000  oi* 
$1,000,000,600  going  to  come  as  the  result  of  tins  Avork? 

Mr.  Larson.  I believe  a proper  labor  information  and  ednca- 
tional  service  would  mean  the  saiing  of  Iavo  hours  per  week  per 
man.  This  is  a careful  estimate  that  I have  made  after  talking  with 
a great  man}^  people.  It  would  mean  a saving  of  Lvo  hours  of  time 
])er  week  per  man. 

Tlu‘  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the 
worker  knows  that  he  is  being  checked  by  this  method  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  cause  him  to  add  two  hours  to  his  weekly  labor? 

Mr.  Larson.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  what  I mean;  besides  I do  not 
like  the  word  ‘‘  checked.'’ 

The  Chairaian.  I do  not  care  Avhether  you  express  it  in  terms  of 
time  or  in  terms  of  product,  there  Avould  be  that  increase? 

Mr.  Larson.  Either  in  time  or  product. 

The  Chairaean.  There  would  be  an  increase  in  product  corres])ond- 
ing  to  two  hours  of  labor  per  man  per  v'eek  ? 

Mr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G1LI.ETT.  In  order  to  have  valuable  efficiency  I’ecords  the  fore- 
men who  make  them  up,  of  course,  Avould  have  to  have  the  same 
standards,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Larson.  Yes,  sir. 

(ttllett.  How  could  you  accomplish  that?  Would  not  that  be 
difficult? 

Mr.  Larson.  I think  it  could  be  done  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
I think  it  could  be  done  without  question. 

jMr.  Gii^lett.  The  foremen  in  the  different  establishments  would 
have  to  make  up  the  reports. 

Mr.  Larson.  The  instructions  Avould  be  sent  out  by  one  central 
office.  Of  course  one  trouble  Avith  efficiency  records  now  is  that  they 
are  based  on  entirely  different  standards. 

The  Chairaian.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  anything  like  an 
efficient  efficiency  record  or  sy.stem  even  in  our  OAvn  business  here. 

Mr.  Larson.  What  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairaian.  I mean  tliat  the  Government  in  its  own  business 
has  nemr  had  it.  You  have  talked  about  getting  uniformity  in 
efficiency  returns  by  virtue  of  having  a central  source  for  instruc- 
tion, but  Ave  have  neAnr  been  al)le  to  develop  a sufficiently  intelligent 
central  Government  force  to  do  it  for  the  Government  in  its  oAvn 
Avork. 

Mr.  Larson.  Lut,  Mr.  Clniirman,  Ave  have  neAnr  been  in  a terrible 
Avar  like  this.  Conditions  are  different  noAv. 

The  Chairaian.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  need,  but  Ave  are 
talking  about  the  capacity  of  the  men  to  do  it;  and  I Avill  say  to 
you  that  Ave  liavn  never  yet  developed  the  intelligence  and  capacity 
inside  of  the  Government  for  running  the  Government’s  OAvn  busi- 
ness, let  alone  running  everybody  else’s.  Yet,  you  say  that  you  can 
institute  a system  by  Avhich  you  Avould  get  such  returns  as  to  really 
be  of  ATilue,  and  that  there  Avill  come  about  such  an  exaltation  of  soul 
on  the  part  of  the  Avorkers  that  they  Avill  be  able  to  put  out  an  in- 
creased product,  that,  if  measured.  Avould  equal  the  average  product 
of  tAvo  hours  of  labor  per  man  per  Aveek. 
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Mr.  B ARSON . Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  ligured  how  much  this  would  cost  ? 

iMr.  Babson.  I figure  tluit  the  service  which  I coutem])late  putting- 
in  tlie  Labor  Department,  and  of  whicli  I spoke  i)efore  iMr.  Gillett 
came  in,  consisting-  of  the  three  divisions,  first,  the  rejiorts  on  labor 
conditions;  second,  the  in(|uirv  service;  and  third,  the  posters  serv- 
ice, would  cost  about  $800,000.  However,  if  this  additional  work 
was  put  across,  it  would  cost  about  $5,000,000. 

I feel  rather  hurt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  should  talk  to  me  as 
though  I came  down  here  to  sell  some  goods.  I have  come  doAvn  here 
at  a distinct  sacrifice  to  help  in  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Babson,  there  is  nothing  personal  in  the 
(examination  of  a Avitness  Avho  comes  before  this  committee.  Xeither 
is  there  necessarily  implied  any  opinion  by  virtue  of  the  <piestions 
})ro])ounded,  but  I should  be  A^ery  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I did  not 
test  by  hostile  examination,  if  yon  choose  to  call  it  that,  or  at  least, 
by  a searching-  examination,  the  AueAvjAoint  of  you  and  (dlier  peo]Ale 
Avhen  you  appear  before  this  committee  asking  for  money. 

This  committee  must  determine  Avhether  it  is  going  to  appro]>riate 
money  for  gHen  actiAuties,  and  in  determining-  that  (piestion  they 
must  consider  two  factors:  First,  that  money,  after  all,  even  Avith 
the  printing-  press,  is  not  to  be  gotten  for  nothing;  and,  second,  that 
even  if  the  money  is  available  it  may  or  may  not  be  Avise  to  divert  a 
given  amount  of  productiA^e  energy  from  one  source  to  another.  M"e 
have  been  asking  yon  these  questions  Avitli  the  idea  of  deA^eloping 
your  vieAvs,  so  that  Ave  can  determine  the  Avisdom  of  granting  you 
the  moneys  you  are  asking,  and  our  questions  are  not  meant  in  any 
sense  as  personal. 

Mr.  Babson.  Then  let  me  say,  if  you  consider  the  matter  seriously. 
Avhy  not  haA-e  some  public  hearings  and  secure  testimony  from  real 
experts  on  these  (|uestions  and  have  them  thrashed  out  ? Tt  sinuus 
to  me  to  be  a tremendously  serious  affair. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Babson,  for  some  days  advertisements  have 
a})peared  in  the  daily  papers  of  M^ashingfon  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  on  making  inquiries  Avith  regard  to  the  source  and 
inspiration  of  those  adA^ertisements  some  one  suggested  that  it  Avas 
])erhaps  in  connection  Avith  the  Avork  that  you  Avere  doing  there. 
What  do  you  knoAv  about  that,  and  from  Avhat  source  are  the  funds 
received  for  the  advertisement,  and  to  Avhat  extent  is  ncAvspaper 
advertising  being  carried  on? 

Mr.  Babson.  I wrote  the  advertisement.  It  goes  sinq:)ly  to  the 
four  lYashington  papers.  It  is  being  inserted  for  a special  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  adA  ertised  in  other  papers  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  a part  of  the  plan  to  advertise  in  other  papers? 

^Ir.  Babson.  Not  in  connection  Avith  that  campaign.  The  reason 
for  that  campaign  Avas  this : Employers  went  into  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment. to  the  Quartermaster  Department,  and  to  the  lYar  In- 
dustries Board  saying  that  they  could  not  get  labor.  Upon  being 
asked  Avhy  they  did  not  go  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
many  of  them  replied  that  they  did  not  knoAv  that  such  a tiling- 
existed.  I had  personal  evidence  of  that  through  the  Inquiries 
Department,  and  I suggested  to  Mr.  Densmore  that  he  place  an 
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advcrtiseiiient  in  the  four  Washington  papers,  so  that  no  employer 
coming  to  Washington  could  complain  or  say  that  he  did  not  know 
about  the  Ihiited  States  Employment  Service.  That  was  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  campaign,  and  that  is  the  limit  of  it,  so  far  as  I am 
concerned. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  that  advertisement  per- 
manently ? 

Mr.  B ARSON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
Washington  ? 

^fr.  Babson.  Not  for  anything  that  I have  contemplated  myself. 
I,  howevei-,  have  no  right  to  state  what  are  Mr.  Densmore's  plans. 
I might  say  that  we  have  used  some  free  advertising  space,  or  Ave 
will  use  some,  AA-hich  ad\^ertising  will  start  on  the  8th  of  July, 
amounting  to  considerable  money.  That  will  be  advertising  in 
magazines  and  trade  papers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  those  adA^ertisements  appear  in  the  names  of  the 
advertisers  aaJio  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Babson.  Some  Avill  and  some  aauII  not.  In  the  trade  papers 
space  is  being  giA^en  by  the  papers  themselves  and  no  names  Avill 
appear.  In  publications  like  the  Saturday  EA^ening  Post  the  adAer- 
tiser\s  name  in  certain  cases,  and  probably  in  a majority  of  cases. 
AAill  appear.  In  the  matter  of  neAVspaper  advertising  Ave  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  any  free  space. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  there  has  been  no  plan  formulated,  AA’orked  out, 
or  proposed,  so  far  as  you  know,  for  general  paid  advertising,  either 
through  the  magazines  or  newspapers? 

Mr.  Babson.  It  has  been  talked  of,  but  no  plan  has  been  ordered 
nor  contracts  made. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  I think  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  Ayhether 
there  is  any  authority  in  the  estimates  for  expenditures  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Babson.  It  has  been  discussed  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  other  departments  have  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  adA^ertising  that  you  haA^e  done  so  far  has  been 
merely  to  acquaint  people  Avho  came  here  with  a comparatiA^ely  new 
activity  of  the  GoA^ernment  that  might  be  useful  to  men  who  are 
doing  Avork  for  the  GoA^ernment? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  campaign. 
The  other  campaign  that  AA-e  haA^e  been  working  on  is  to  adA^ertise 
the  United  States  Employment  Seiwice  generally;  but  I have  not 
been  contemplating  the  expenditure  of  any  money  on  that,  Avith  this 
one  exception,  that  AA^e  haA-e  been  putting  up  to  the  street  car  people 
a plan  of  advertising  in  the  street  cars  whereby  we  Avould  pay  for 
the  actual  printing  of  the  cards,  but  not  for  the  space. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  you  state  Avhat  fund  this  advertising  Avas  paid 
from  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  That  Avas  paid  by  the  United  States  Employment 
SerAuce. 

Mr.  Gillett.  IVhat  money  have  they  got  for  that  purpose  ? There 
is  no  appropriation  made  for  advertising.  Do  you  know  Iioay  they 
could  use  their  money  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Babson.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  had  some  money  from  the  President’s  fund? 
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]\Ir.  Babsox.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  from  the  President’s  fund.  'Whatever 
we  have  done  has  been  done  from  the  President’s  fund. 

In  that  connection.  I would  like  to  ask  a question  which  has  been 
brought  u])  in  reference  to  the  circularizing  of  these  employers  in 
tlie  mails.  As  a business  man  I figured  that  we  could  get  practically 
as  good  results  for  less  money  by  putting  those  advertisements  in 
tlie  'Washington  papers,  and  I recommended  that  it  be  done.  If  it 
vras  wrong.  I will  be  glad  to  take  the  responsibilit}" : but  it  was  not 
' propaganda  work.  In  the  case  of  propaganda  work,  I think  we 
should  not  pay  for  any  advertising;  but  where  we  want  to  reach  a 
definite  number  of  people  and  where  we  can  reach  them  more 
(]uickly  by  printing  notices  in  the  newspapers  than  by  mailing  cir- 
culars to  them,  what  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be 
]uirsued  ? 

Mr.  (iiLLETT.  I would  not  want  to  express  au  opinion  now  offhand 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Babsox.  That  Avas  the  underlying  ])ri)iciple  involved  in  that 
advertising. 


Moxd.w.  fluxE  3.  P)18. 

PBOTECTIOX  OE  LAXDS  AX!)  FROPEKTY  IX  THE  PAI.O  VERDE  AWEEEY,  CAL. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  KETTNER,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA;  MR.  I.  W. 
STEWART,  ATTORNEY  FOR  PALO  VERDE  MUTUAL  WATER  CO., 
OF  BLYTHE,  CAL. ; MR.  J.  C.  ALLISON,  ENGINEER,  OF  BLYTHE, 
CAL. ; AND  MR.  FRANCIS  CUTTLE,  OF  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

IMr.  Kettxer.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ave  are  here  this  morning  to  be 
heard  on  the  bill  (H.  B.  7863)  for  the  protection  of  lands  and 
])ro]ierty  in  the  Palo  '\Arde  Yalley.  Cal.  I Avas  informed  by  one 
member  of  your  committee  that  you  are  A-ery  anxious  to  finish  this 
bill,  so  I Avill  take  very  little  of  your  time.  'With  your  permission. 
I Avill  ask  Mr.  I.  "W.  SteAvart  to  make  a .statement  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  Colorado  RiA'er  at  Blythe. 

Mr.  Steavart.  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  I am  the  attorney  for  the  Palo  Yerde 
Mutual  Water  Co.  This  company  is  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  a mutual  farm- 
ers’ ditch  company,  operating  entirely  Avithout  profit,  and  it  is  OAvned 
by  the  farmers,  they  taking  one  share  of  stock  for  each  acre  of  land 
irrigated.  This  company  controls  and  o]ierates  the  irrigating  system 
for  the  entire  Palo  Yerde  A'alley.  and  it  has  been  doing  so  for  ten  and 
a half  years.  I Avas  originally  its  attorney,  and  liaA^e  been  ewer  since. 
I am  the  attorney  for  the  company  at  the  present  time.  This  com- 
pany is  particularly  interested  in  this  matter,  because  the  ditches  are 
Avashed  out  on  account  of  the  breaks  in  the  leAwes,  and  the  company 
represents  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in  that  locality.  The  Palo 
Yerde  Yalley  is  situated  in  the  easterly  part  of  RiAwrside  and  Im- 
perial Counties,  and  is  on  the  Avest  bank  of  the  Colorado  River.  Most 
of  the  valley  is  in  Riverside  County,  only  a small  part  of  the  loAver 
portion  being  in  Imperial  County.  The  valley  contains  approxi- 
mately 100,000  acres,  and  it, is  in  an  exceptionally  fine  location.  The 
easterly  boundary  is  the  Colorado  River  and  to  the  north  there  is  a 
IS— VOL  2 SI 
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series  of  rocky  mountains.  Then,  on  the  soutliAvest  side  there  is  the 
high  ChuckaiYalla  Mesa,  which  is  about  75  or  80  feet  high.  There- 
fore the  valley  has  well-defined  boundaries,  and  it  is  a distinct  local- 
ity. The  soil  in  that  valley  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  approximately  the  length  of  the  valley  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  valley  is  from  25  to  30  miles  long,  and  it  is  from 
5 to  9 miles  wide.  It  is  not  regular  in  shape.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
is  formed  by  silt  deposits  from  the  Colorado  Kiver.  This  silt  is  de- 
posited by  the  river,  and  the  soil  is  very  rich.  As  you  doubtless 
know,  the  Colorado  Eiver  carries  a very  heavy  amount  of  silt,  and  it 
is  deposited  each  time  the  land  is  irrigated.  The  land  is  greatly  en- 
riched by  this  silt.  The  land  is  underlaid  with  water.  You  go  to  a 
depth  of  about  15  feet  to  obtain  well  water,  and  then  at  a depth  of 
from  80  to  90  feet  ^mu  obtain  a very  fine  quality  of  water.  The  valle}" 
is  entirely  covered  by  a heavy  growth  of  mesquite  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. There  are  all  kind  of  natural  grass  and  foliage.  From  that 
condition  it  obtains  its  name  of  Palo  Verde,  the  name  Palo  Verde 
meaning  green  tree  or  evergreen.  The  farmers  are  well  supplied 
with  domestic  water.  Irrigation  could  be  obtained  at  a greater  cost  by 
putting  down  wells  and  pumping,  but,  of  course,  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  irrigate  by  gravity  water.  Of  course,  all  of  the  water 
taken  from  the  river  that  is  not  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  that  climate 
goes  back  into  the  river.  I would  also  like  to  suggest  this  point,  that 
while  we  have  alwaj^s  been^  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with  other 
projects  on  the  river,  we  have  no  connection  with  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley and  Yuma  projects.  The  entire  valley  can  not  be  farmed  or  irri- 
gated, because  a portion  of  the  land  lies  down  in  the  river  bottoms. 

The  Interior  Department  at  one  time  made  a very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  valley  and  of  the  water  system,  and  later  on  recog- 
nized the  Mutual  Water  Co.  as  an  irrigating  system,  so  that  the 
desert  entryman  might  be  permitted  to  make  annual  or  final  proof 
upon  showing  that  he  owned  stock  for  his  land,  and  at  this  time 
they  estimate  that  80,000  acres  in  the  valley  can  eventually  be  irri- 
gated and  farmed.  So  there  is  a loss  of  about  11,000  acres  of  land 
that  is  down  in  the  river  bottoms  that  can  not  be  farmed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  irrigation  system? 
Have  you  a gravity  canal  or  canals;  and  if  so,  how  many  and  how 
extensive  are  they?  Do  you  irrigate  from  canals  and  from  wells 
also? 

Mr.  Stewart.  I will  say  that  there  is  none  irrigated  from  wells, 
or  practically  none  irrigated  from  wells,  because  you  can  not  afford 
to  pump  water  if  you  can  get  gravity  water.  Mr.  Thomas  Blythe 
commenced  the  construction  of  a rock  intake  there  about  1880,  and 
he  cut  through  the  solid  rock  for  about  1,300  feet,  and  that  is  in  this 
present  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  above  this  valley? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Three  and  a half  or  4 miles  above  the  point  where 
we  commenced  to  use  water.  It  is  a gravity  system  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  higher  is  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  general  fall  is  1.4  feet  to  the  mile  throughout 
the  valley. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  make  your  diversion?  Do  you  make 
it  by  means  of  a diversion  dam? 
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Mr.  Stewakt.  Xo,  sir;  this  rocky  formation  extends  a little  bit 
out  into  the  river,  and  God  Almighty  in  his  wisdom  put  a rocky 
]3oint  a lii“tle  above  there  which  seems  to  cause  the  river  to  how 
right  to  the  intake,  and  in  10  years  of  taking  out  water  we  have 
never  dredged  a canal  or  had  any  assistance  in  getting  water  in  there. 
Our  engineer  can  explain  that  better  than  I can,  although  I am 
familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten  and  a half  years. 

When  we  started  in  there.  11  years  ago.  we  were  65  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad,  the  Southern  Pacihc.  I remember  making  trips 
over  there.  Me  commenced  our  development  work  under  those  con- 
ditions. Then,  later  on.  the  Phoenix  Branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Eail- 
road  was  completed,  which  put  us  within  40  miles  of  a railroad.  In 
August.  1916.  a branch  railroad  was  constructed  into  the  valley, 
so  it  was  not  until  we  had  completed  the  development  that  we  had  a 
railroad  connection.  At  the  present  time  we  have  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  thousand  acres  of  land  that  can  gTow  everything  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  which  is  better  known.  We  have 
had  breaks  in  our  levee  system.  The  first  serious  break  occurred  in 
1912,  and,  naturally,  it  had  a very  serious  effect.  We  spent  a great 
deal  of  money  on  that  account.  We  spent  $33,000  in  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  break  at  the  time  it  occurred.  At  that  time  a large  part  of 
the  valley  was  flooded.  The  water  went  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
valley.  In  1913  we  had  no  breaks,  but  we  have  had  one  every  vear 
since*  then.  We  had  breaks  in  1912,  1914,  1915,  1916.  and  1917.  * 

The  Chaiemax.  How  high  are  the  levees? 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  engineer  can  tell  you  better  about  that  than 
I can,  but  I think  they  are  10  or  12  feet  high,  varying  in  different 
places,  according  to  whether  the  land  is  low  or  high.  IVe  are  be- 
ginning to  construct  our  levees  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  making  them  standard  reclamation  levees. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Practically  all  of  your  irrigated  area  was,  before 
the  construction  of  the  levees,  subject  to  inundation,  was  it  not,  or  the 
larger  portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  A large  portion  of  it,  but,  naturally,  the  first  de- 
velopment in  the  valley  was  of  the  higher  land  not  subject  to  over- 
flow. All  of  that  is  under  cultivation  now,  but  a great  deal  of  it  is 
still  subject  to  overflow.  I am  sorr}"  I can  not  say  to  you  gentlemen 
just  how  much  has  been  lost  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  is  your  basis  for  asking  this  appropriation 
of  $500,000? 

Mr.  Stewart.  My  only  answer  to  that  will  be  this,  that  it  is  for 
the  salvage  of  crops  that  are  already  produced  and  secured.  We 
will  have  this  year  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  million  dollars’  worth 
of  crops.  A portion  of  the  crop  has  already  been  harvested.  Those 
crops  come  in  a couple  of  months  earlier  than  they  do  at  other  places. 
For  instance,  the  barley  crop  is  off  now. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  to  take  care  of  the  existing  growing  crops  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Possibly  not;  but  this  is  regarding  the  future,  and 
the  same  conditions  will  exist  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  the  basis  for  your  request,  it  is 
that  the  Government  should  make  this  investment  in  order  to  safe- 
guard crops  of  the  value  that  you  have  indicated? 
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]\Ir.  Stewart.  To  save  them.  If  you  will  ])ermit  me,  I will  sug- 
gest this:  This  is  au  irrigated  country  in  which  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  crop  failure.  We  have  no  boll  weevil  in  our  cotton  yet,  and 
we  are  not  bringing  in  any  foreign  seeds.  AVe  have  never  had  a 
crop  failure,  and  we  do  not,  of  course,  depend  upon  rain.  I think 
there  is  no  I’easonable  question  as  to  the  crops  being  matured  for 
harvesting  either  this  year,  the  next  year,  or  the  yeai-  after  that. 
Everything  that  Ave  produce  there  is  edible.  We  have  been  able  to 
discover  only  one  thing  produced  there  that  is  not  edible  to  man 
or  beast,  and  that  is  the  cotton  lint  and  the  linters  and,  of  course,  that 
is  equally  ATiluable  at  this  time:  but  everything  else  Ave  produce  is 
edible  by  man  or  beast. 

The  Chairman.  We  are,  of  course,  familiar  Avith  irrigated  lands 
in  that  countr}^  and  the  point  I want  you  to  address  yourself  to  is 
the  particular  reason  that  would  Avarrant  the  Government  in  under- 
taking to  do  a thing  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Steaa'art.  Well.  I Avill  answer  that  by  sa}dng  that  I feel  that 

I Avould  not  like  to  be  heard  if  I did  not  feel  that  probably  Congress 
Avould  be  justified  in  making  this  appropriation  to  protect  the  crops 
that  are  groAving  this  year  and  that  Avill  be  groAving  next  year  and 
the  year  after,  Avithout  regard  to  the  iicav  lands  being  brought  in. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  basis  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  protect  this  land  from  oA^erfloAv? 

Mr.  Steaalvrt.  Mr.  Allison  can  adAuse  you  as  to  that.  There  are 
tAvo  questions  invoh-ed  in  this:  One  is  the  protection  of  the  land 
itself  that  is  noAv  under  cultiAntion,  and,  of  course,  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  AAilley  or  the  land  not  yet  irrigated,  but  Ave  understand 
that  probably  you  do  not  care  to  take  that  up  at  this  time.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  $1,250,000  to  fully  protect  the  entire  valley, 
complete  the  levees,  build  a railroad  track,  construct  (piarries.  and 
all  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  gentlemen  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  not 
a good  time  to  be  spending  money  on  things  other  than  the  Avar? 

Mr.  Steavart.  Mr.  Chairman.  I Avill  say,  also,  that  Ave  appreciate 
that  fact,  and  Ave  Anry  seriously  discussed  it,  and  Ave  Avould  regret  to 
have  you  feel  that  Ave  are  not  patriotic.  We  have  taken  that  matter 

II  ]A  Avith  the  leading  business  men  of  Los  Angeles.  The  members 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  there  have  become  greatly  interested 
in  this,  matter.  Some  of  the  most  patriotic  men  in  the  country,  like 
Mr.  Stoddard  Jess,  have  taken  a great  interest  in  the  matter.  There 
IS  no  business  man  in  the  country  AA^ho  is  giving  more  time  than  Mr. 
Stoddard  Jess  is  to  the  Avar  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  questioning  your  ]iatriotism,  but  Ave 
might  question  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Steavart.  I Avill  say  that  I haA^e  seriously  considered  the  an- 
SAver  to  the  question  that  you  haA^e  asked,  because  I kneAV  it  Avould 
come,  and  this  is  my  ansAver,  to  shoAv  Avhat  the  conditions  are  there, 
that  Avhile  the  acreage  is  small  in  amount  the  production  is  large 
and  A^aliiable,  and  Ave  haAT.  been  strained  so  much  there  to  take  care 
of  it  that  Ave  do  not  seem  to  have  money  enough  to  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  "Why  could  you  not,  assuming  that  you  could  get 
financial  assistance  in  the  way  of  loans,  why  could  you  not  take  care 
of  the  situation  yourself  and  not  ask  Congress  for  aid? 
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Mr.  Stewart.  I Avill  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  Mutual  Water 
Co.  is  not  in  a position  to  do  that.  I handle  not  onl}-  all  of  their 
legal  work  but  I have  handled  their  principal  office  business  there 
for  over  10  years.  I only  surrendered  the  active  manageinent  of  the 
office  of  the  Mutual  Water  Co.  on  the  1st  of  April  of  this  year. 
That  company  has  spent  almost  $1,500,000.  They  have  launched 
their  bonds,  as  a private  corporation,  without  any  security  except 
the  honor  of  the  company,  to  the  extent  of  $360,000.  Their  credit 
at  this  time  is  exhausted,  and  they  can  not  sell  any  more  bonds  for 
a year  or  two. 

The  Mutual  IVater  Co.  has  been  carrying  the  great  burden  of  this 
work;  but  now  Ave  have  organized  a levee  district,  which  has  been  in 
existence  two  years,  and  the}^  are  helping.  They  have  made  as  much 
tax  levy  as  they  could,  and  they  have  been  helping  along  Avitli  the 
levee  Avork.  If  Ave  could  haA'e  this  assistance  from  Congress  it  Avonld 
bolster  up  our  credit  and  enable  us  to  take  care  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  your  levee  district,  under  the  hiAv,  the  authority 
to  make  a levy  upon  all  of  the  lands  that  are  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Sttavart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Do  they  haA  e authority  to  issue  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Steaalvrt.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  to  make  tax  leAues.  The  levee 
district  has  voted  a bond  issue  of  tAvo  million  and  some  odd  thousand 
dollars — none  of  Avhich  have  been  sold.  When  the  right  time  comes, 
Ave  can  only  sell  them  gradually.  We  can  not  sell  them  all  at  once. 
I suggest  this,  that  Ave  are  not  ]:)ermitted  to  sell  them  uoav.  and  Ave 
felt  that  if  Congress  should  see  fit  to  giA^e  tis  this  appropriation,  that 
Avould  help  u.s  Avith  the  Capital  Issues  Committee. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I uoav  introduce  iMr.  Allison,  the  engineer  of  the  dis- 
trict. With  your  permission,  I Avould  like  to  have  him  make  a state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Allison.  (Tentlemen.  I Avill  try  to  explain  the  physical  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  and  the  nearest  I can  come 
to  giAung  you  a general  idea  of  it  is  to  say  that  the  Palo  Verde  A^alley 
and  its  problems  are  practically  identical  with  the  Ynma  reclama- 
tion project.  It  is  practically  the  same  size,  and  the  relation  betAveen 
the  riA^er  and  the  land  irilgated  is  practically  the  same.  The  drain- 
age conditions  and  the  Avork  necessary  to  drain  the  land  are  jiracti- 
cally  the  same  on  the  tAvo  projects;  the  only  outstanding  difference 
being  that  the  Ynma  project,  under  the  Reclamation  Service,  makes 
its  diA^ersion  by  means  of  a dam,  while  the  Palo  AYrde  A^alley  project 
)uakes  its  diversion  Avithout  the  use  of  a dam  in  the  riA'er.  The  reason 
Avhy  a dam  is  not  required  for  the  Palo  AYrde  A^alley  diversion  is  the 
fact  that  before  the  Avater  is  used  on  the  land  itself  it  is  carried 
through  a canal  from  an  intake  for  a distance  of  4 miles,  Avhich  4 
miles  cuts  off  a distance  of  about  2 miles  along  the  riA^er,  and  by  that 
means  it  accnmnlates  that  much  grade.  Another  reason  is  the  fact 
that  the  Colorado  RiAur,  in  its  course  through  the  Palo  Verde  AYlle3% 
is  the  same  as  through  the  Yuma  AYlley.  It  has  built  itself  a cone, 
and  the  lands  Avhich  are  irrigated  in  the  Palo  AYrde  A^alle}^  are  much 
loAver  than  the  lands  directh^^  on  the  riA^er  through  Avhich  the  riAur 
floAvs.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  levees  in  the  Palo  AYrde  A^alle^v 
They  commenced  the  construction  of  those  leAmes  along  what  you 
might  call  temporary  lines  while  the  lands  were  being  improA^ed. 
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(Tradiially  they  extended  the  in  ioation  sytstein  and  it  becanie  such 
that  some  of  the  loAvei’  lands  ^ye^e  improved  and  put  in  crops,  and 
the  levees  had  to  be  extended.  The  flood  plane  of  the  Colorado  Rivei- 
has  been  raised  aimo.st  1 foot  a year,  and  with  the  raising*  of  the 
flood  plane,  the  raising  of  the  levees  becomes  necessary. 

Tlie  Chaiilaian.  Why? 

Mr.  Allison.  Well,  we  have  our  tlieories  on  tliat,  and  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  river  building  up  its  bed? 

Mr.  Allison.  The  flood  plane  in  the  river  has  been  raised.  AVith 
the  same  quantity  of  water  running  in  the  river  there  is  a higher 
water  level.  That  has  been  occurring  constant^  for  some  time. 
For  instance,  in  this  last  flood  that  we  have  just  gone  through,  with 
the  same  amount  of  water  measured  in  the  river,  the  flood  went  over 
the  top  of  the  headgates  of  the  Palo  Verde  project.  Different  engi- 
neers will  have  different  reasons  to  advance  for  that ; ])ut  that  is  the 
phenomenon,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  so  hard  for  us 
to  fight  the  conditions.  So  far  we  have  been  making  out  with  more 
or  less  temporary  levees,  but  these  levees  have  been  breaking  almost 
every  year,  flooding  valuable  crops.  Last  year  we  got  along  a little 
more  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  those  floods  last  ? 

Mr.  Allison.  Last  year's  flood  was  the  longest  flood  that  we  know 
anything  about  on  the  Colorado.  It  began  the  middle  of  May  and 
did  not  end  until  almost  the  last  of  July.  This  year  the  flood  has 
not  as  yet  reached  us,  and  from  the  snow  reports  of  the  Government 
it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  extremely  low  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  grow  crops  all  the  3^ear  around  ? 

iMr.  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  we  irrigate  all  the  year  around.  There  is 
never  a time  when  water  is  not  running  in  the  canal ; there  is  never 
a time  when  the  farmers  are  not  irrigating  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  floods  come  at  the  same  jieriod  of  the 
year,  approximately  ? 

Mr.  Allison.  Approximately;  yes,  sir.  You  see,  avc  are  above 
what  you  would  call  the  flash  tributaries  to  the  Colorado;  in  other 
words,  we  are  above  those  tributaries  which  contribute  storm  waters 
to  a large  extent — for  instance,  the  Gila,  which  troubles  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  Yuma  Valley  so  much — so  we  can  count  with  fairly  good 
accuracy  as  to  when  the  floods  will  hit  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How*  much  of  these  w^aters,  having  broken  through 
the  levee  and  gotten  on  to  the  lowlands,  remain  for  a considerable 
lengrth  of  time  after  the  river  has  fallen?  Can  they  all  be  drained 
off  ? I judge  not,  from  wdiat  you  say.  You  spoke  of  the  lowdands. 

Mr.  Allison.  Thei^  can  all  be  drained  off  as  the  lowdands  traverse, 
we  wiW  say,  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  or  of  the  mesa,  and  find  their  Avay  to 
the  lowest  end  of  the  valley  and  then  out  into  the  river,  wdien  the 
river  drops  to  such  a point  that  they  can  find  their  way  by  gravity 
out  to  the  streams;  and  it  is  on  this  topography  that  w*e  plan  the 
drainage  for  the  valley.  These  farmers  not  only  have  their  irriga- 
tion system  and  the  cleaning  of  the  canals  to  take  care  of,  but  they 
have  the  draining  of  the  land;  the  same  prol>lem  that  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  has  on  their  projects. 

To  get  back  to  the  levee.  w*e  have  made  up  our  minds  that  the  only 
way  that  this  crop  can  be  saved  and  saved  wdth  certainty  is  to  adopt 
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the  standards  adopted  by  the  Government  and  build  those  levees 
in  accordance  with  their  standards.  This  year  we  have  facing  us  a 
river  front  in  one  place  of  some  5 miles,  where  the  river  is  cutting 
directh"  toward  the  canal.  AVe  will  probably  save  that  portion  of  the 
levee  from  the  Hood  when  it  is  at  its  height,  but  we  fear  in  September 
we  can  not  save  that  portion  of  the  levee  and  the  lands  from  under- 
mining when  the  river  recedes;  and  it  is  that  portion  we  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing,  and  we  feel  if  the  finances  can  be  raised 
that  that  portion  of  it  may  perhaps  be  saved  by  September  by  em- 
ploying the  means  which  the  Eeclamation  Service  use  in  levee 
construction. 

The  principal  items  in  the  construction  of  levees  as  determined  by 
the  Government,  as  you  probably  well  know,  are  simply  the  raising 
of  the  banks  to  a safe  height  above  the  flood  plane  and  equipping 
those  banks  with  light-gauge  railroad  and  hauling  rock  to  the  point 
of  undermining.  We  have  tried,  and  everybody  else  along  the  river, 
to  save  the  levees  by  more  or  less  temporary  means,  such  as  using 
brush  and  sacks  and  ri]n*ap.  etc.,  but  they  are  all  of  no  avail  against 
the  river. 

]\fi\  ]\foxDELL.  What  is  the  length  of  your  present  levee  system? 

Mr.  Allisox.  Xineteen  miles. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Mliat  would  be  the  length  of  a canal  system  to 
protect  the  valley? 

^Ir.  Allisox.  Thirty-three  miles. 

]\fr.  Moxdell.  How  much  have  you  spent  on  your  levees  up  to  date  ? 

^fr.  Allisox.  There  has  been  expended  greatly  in  excess  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  dollars,  counting  the  maintenance  work  that  has 
been  done  every  summer  in  repairing  the  break:  but  the  value  of  the 
present  levee  which  can  be  used  in  the  final  plan  is  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

^Ir.  Moxdell.  Mdiat  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  total  levee  system 
•complete  ? 

iMr.  Allisox.  About  $1,750,000.  of  which  the  levee  district  has 
bonded  itself  for  $1,247,000. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  do  not  require  your  entire  levee  system  until 
you  have  irrigated  oi-  gotten  in  condition  to  irrigate  all  of  your  land? 

Mr.  Allisox^.  Xo,  sir:  we  do  not  require  the  entii-e  levee  until  then. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  your  ditch  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  water 
to  irrigate  all  of  the  irrigable  lands  of  the  valley  ? 

iMr.  Allisox.  Yes.  sir:  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  recently 
installed,  at  an  expense  of  some  $30,000.  a new  concrete  intake  head 
gate,  with  capacity  enough  to  supply  all  the  lands  within  the  valley. 
The  main  carrving  canal  is  of  sufficient  size,  the  only  addition  to  the 
canal  system  required  is  the  extending  of  the  laterals  to  the  new  land ; 
everything  else  is  completed. 

iMr.  Moxdell.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  the  lYar  Finance 
Board  to  assist  you  in  the  matter  of  floating  your  levee  bonds? 

Mr.  Allisox.  Xo.  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  could  probably  float  those  bonds  if  you  could 
get  some  sort  of  cooperation  or  indorsement  from  the  lYar  Finance 
Board,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Allisox.  I am  not  competent  to  speak  on  the  financing.  I have 
t>een  told,  though,  that  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  secure 
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money — and  I suppose  in  oi’dei*  to  secure  uionev  we  must  sell  the 
bonds — in  time  to  do  the  work  which  1 would  like  to  do  between  now 
and  next  Sej)tember;  that  is.  remedying-  this  pai'ticidai-  condition  at 
the  head  of  the  system  on  tlie  levees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  AVhether  or  not  this  is  a sort  of  outlay  which  the 
Capital  Issues  Committee  could  pi-operly  take  uj)  I do  not  i)retend  to 
say,  but  very  lai-ge  appropriations  were  made  and  authorization  <^iven 
to  enable  them  to  assist  certain  classes  of  work — the  flotation  of  securi- 
ties and  w’oi'k  of  that  character. 

j\Ir.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  introduce  to  the  committee 
Mr.  Cuttle,  whom  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Ki^erside  County  have 
sent  on  to  Washington  to  explain  how'  serious  the  matttu-  is  and  wdiat 
the  county  thinks  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  ]\Ir.  Cuttle,  you  may  proceed  w ith  your  statement  in 
your  ow  n w^ay. 

^Ir.  Cuttle.  I may  say  that  I have  no  pecuniary  intei'cst  in  the 
outcome  of  this  request.  I am  neither  interested  in  lands  nor  in  the 
company  nor  in  the  levee  nor  in  any  wuiy  wdiatever ; neither  am  I paid 
for  coming  here  to  present  this  matter  to  your  committee,  except  my 
expenses  have  been  paid.  8o  that  I come  simply  as  an  American 
citizen,  believing  that  these  people  have  a just  cause  to  present  to 
you.  I have  had  w ide  experience  in  this  class  of  work.  I am  presi- 
dent of  a Avater  company  and  have  been  superintendent  and  president 
of  it  for  30  years  at  the  county  seat.  I have  also  served  on  the  State 
conservation  commission  for  a long  time,  Avithout  compensation,  I 
may  say.  I should  like  first  to  address  myself  to  the  question  as  to 
Avhat  our  reason  is  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  the  question  Avhich  Mr.  Mondell  has  indicated 
is  in  his  mind  and  that  is  also  in  my  mind,  and  I knoAV  from  the 
questions  asked  by  the  chairman  that  that  is  also  in  his  mind,  and  that 
is  the  question  I would  like  for  you  to  address  yourself  to  before  you 
conclude. 

Mr.  Cuttle.  Very  Avell.  Here  are  a lot  of  people  avIio  Avent  into 
this  valley  to  make  their  homes  and  to  make  them  on  a desert  that  Avas 
otherAvise  absolutely  Avorthless,  utilizing  the  Avater  of  the  Colorado 
RiA-er,  Avhich  theretofore  ran  to  Avaste  and  served  no  good  ])urpose 
except  for  navigation.  They  naturally  Avere  not  men  of  much  capi- 
tal. If  they  Avere  they  Avould  not  have  gone  into  this  country  to 
make  their  homes;  but  they  took  Avhat  capital  they  had  and  their  de- 
termination, and  in  a A^ery  feAV  years  they  liave  built  vq)  a splendid 
community,  productive  farm  lands,  and  a thrifty,  groAving  tOAvn  Avith 
other  smaller  towns  about  it.  They  had  to  spend  all  the  money  they 
had,  of  course,  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  even  thoua'h  they 
took  it  up  as  Government  land.  The  resulting  profit  from  the  crops 
they  have  raised  heretofore  haAT  been  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
building  their  canal  systems,  for  Avhich  they  had  to  go  into  debt  to 
some  extent,  for  building  their  lateral  ditches,  and  for  getting  their 
tools  and  things  about  them.  They  have  spent  also — the  exact 
amount  of  money  having  already  been  stated — to  get  their  levee  as  a 
protection  against  the  overfloAv  of  the  Colorado  RiAmv  This  has 
placed  them  in  a someAvhat  peculiar  and  embarrassing  financial  con- 
dition. 

The  lands  on  Avhich  they  are  located  are  very  rich  lands,  other- 
Avise they  could  not  have  stayed  there.  It  wmuld  haA^e  been  impos- 
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sible  for  them  to  have  stayed  there.  Eventually,  if  they  get  no  as- 
fsistance  from  the  Government  or  from  any  outside  sources,  they  will 
build  that  levee  and  ma]?;e  their  homes  there  and  maintain  them,  but 
the  question  is,  are  not  these  people  at  this  time  entitled  to  favorable 
consideration  so  as  to  prevent  the  damage  to  these  crops  which  are  so 
necessarv  to  all  of  our  people  in  common,  as  well  as  to  themselves. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  possibly  they  might  move  out  during 
the  flooded  period,  or  while  the  river  was  overflowing  and  discon- 
tinue the  cultivation  of  their  land.  These  lands  are  such  that  it  is 
jiossible  to  produce  two  crops  per  annum,  wdiereas  the  ordinary 
farm  land  produces  one.  By  that  I mean  two  ordinary  annual  crops, 
one  of  barley,  for  instance,  and  another  of  corn,  or  one  of  barley  and 
another  of  cotton,  wdiich  is  not  possible  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Ignited  States  with  which  I am  familiar.  It  would  be  impracticable 
to  do  that  wdthout  losing  one-half  of  the  amount  they  can  produce. 
It  has  been  shown  that  these  people  can  produce  in  normal  times  at 
normal  prices  approximately  $80  to  $100  an  acre  from  farm  crops. 
With  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing,  of  course,  it  would  be  cor- 
respondingly higher.  So  that  having  expended  the  money  they 
have  earned  on  these  lands  and  produced  the  food  that  is  so  iieces- 
sary — and  their  crops  are  those  that  are  being  recpiested  by  our 
Government  that  we  save  and  produce  in  the  greatest  abundance— 
they  are  now  in  a position  confronted  wdth  just  one  difficulty, 
end  that  is  the  prevention  of  the  floods  from  the  Colorado  River 
getting  in  onto  their  lands  and  driving  them  away  from  tlieir  liomes. 

Xow,  the  labor  conditions  are  little  different  in  the  valley  from 
elsewhere.  Labor  conditions  throughout  the  United  States,  as  3^)11 
know,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  meet,  but  here  there  is  an  Indian 
reservation — close  at  hand,  across  the  river — and  a floating  popula- 
tion from  Mexico  also  comes  in  there,  so  that  their  labor  condi- 
tions are  somewhat  better,  I should  saA’.  tlian  thev  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  while  there 
is  such  a great  necessitv  for  food  in  this  countrv.  and  we  are  urged 
in  everv  wav  to  save  it  and  are  tiwing  to  do  so.  here  is  a piece  of 
land  that  is  certain  to  produce  a crop  eveiw  3^ear.  and  not  onh’  one 
crop  to  twm  crops,  and  should  there  be  a crop  failure  in  the  United 
States  during  this  great  crisis,  it  certainlv  Avould  be  a veiT  great 
difficultv  and  something  that  would  amount  to  a catastrophe.  At 
least  this  portion  of  the  countrv  and  all  the  irrigated  land  in  the 
Imperial  Valle}"  as  well,  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  crops  just  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  seed  is  |)ut  in  the  ground.  This  can 
not  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  countiw. 

The  investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  b}"  disinterested 
business  men  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Riverside  Count}",  and 
Orange  County,  through  their  chambers  of  commerce,  have  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a jiroject  w"orthy  of  indorsement,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  indorsed  it  and  has  asked  you,  through  the 
pamphlets  here  and  through  the  report  Avhich  is  to  be  submitted 
to  each  one  of  you,  to  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  contribution  or  cooperation  of 
the  Government  for  levee  Avork  might  be  stretching  it  further  than 
the  Gavernment  has  heretofore  gone.  We  do  not  come  here  asking 
that  money  be  appropriated  for  this  project  because  it  has  been 
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appropriated  elsewhere.  We  assure  you  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
<>•0  ahead  ourselves  and  if  these  people  could  do  so,  they  would  go 
ahead  just  as  they  have  valiantly  done  up  to  this  time;  but,  of  course, 
the  Government  has  cooperated  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  at  other  places,  and  I do  not  know  whether  the  hnv  will 
permit  the  extension  into  this  class  of  work  or  not,  or  whether  there 
would  have  to  he  special  legislation,  hut  I understand  the  Govern- 
ment cooperated  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  hut,  as  I say,  our  reason 
for  being  here  is  not  because  you  have  done  this  for  somebody  else, 
but  if  there  is  any  possible  way  you  can  extend  to  these  people  the 
a]^])ropriation  necessary— and  they  are  not  asking  that  you  a])propri- 
ate  all  of  it,  because  they  have  spent  a lot  of  money  already  them- 
selves and  they  are  only  asking  you  to  go  50-50  with  them  now — 
they  are  still  ready,  with  your  cooperation,  to  put  up  as  much  money 
as  the  Government  puts  up  to  close  up  this  gap. 

Incidentally,  the  protection  of  the  lands  that  are  now  cultivated 
would  bring  about  the  ])]*otection  of  additional  lands  that  could  very 
easily  be  cultivated.  In  going  through  the  valley  about  a month  ago 
I was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  apparently  going  on  in  prepar- 
ing new  land  for  cultivation,  and  this  work  is  being  done  by  the  men 
Avho  oAvn  the  land.  It  is  not  being  done  by  absentee  landlordism  or 
by  men  Avbo  Yiyq  at  a distance  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  it  is 
J)eing  done  for  the  most  })art  by  the  honieseekers,  and  they  are 
doing  Avork  on  that  land,  you  understand,  much  more  efficiently  and 
successfully  than  avouIcI  be  done  if  the  Avork  Avas  performed  by  the 
OAvners  of  the  land  Avith  men  hired  for  that  purpose.  This  Avork  is 
actually  going  on  there  to-day,  and  the  land  is  being  leA^eled  and  the 
natural  groAvth  of  brush  is  being  removed  at  an  amazing  rate.  Al- 
most in  every  direction  you  Avill  see  teams  at  Avork  preparing  neAv 
land  for  cultivation.  This,  of  course,  is  brought  about  by  reason  of 
the  demonstration  that  has  already  been  made  there,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce  a splendid  crop.  In  one  field  I Avalked  in  barley 
Avhich  Avas  Avaist-high,  and  I Avould  judge  that  that  Avould  groAV  30 
sacks  to  the  acre  of  good  grain,  and  that  is  a common  thing  through- 
out that  A'alley. 

The  character  of  the  irrigation  Avork  so  far — and  I speak  with 
authority  on  this  because,  as  I say,  I have  been  30  years  in  the  busi- 
ness— is  second  to  none.  They  have  built  a splendid  head  gate  in 
rock  foundations;  the  canal  system  is  good  and  entirely  practicable. 
It  is  a short  distance  from  the  intake  to  the  land  that  is  irrigated. 
BetAveen  the  intake  and  the  irrigated  land  they  have  tAAm  places  where 
they  wash  the  silt  back  into  the  river  very  successfully,  skimining 
]da'ces  Avliere  they  skim  off  the  Avater  and  let  the  silt  go  back  into 
the  river.  So  there  is  nothing  I can  see,  from  a practical  standpoint, 
in  the  Avay  of  extending  and  permanently  cultivating  these  lands  to 
produce  tliese  enormous  crops. 

We  have  a ma])  here  Avhich  I Avill  sIioav  you  Avhich  may  serve  to 
illustrate  a little  bit  Avhat  these  people  are^loing.  I am  referring 
noAv  to  a ma])  of  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  scale  1 inch  to  the  mile.  The 
intake  Avill  be  seen  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  designated  by 

Intake  from  the  Colorado  EiA^er.”  It  is  only  a short  distance  from 
here  to  the  ii*rigated  land,  about  4 miles,  so  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  canal  is  not  going  to  be  a serious  factor.  Then  you 
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seen  in  lightish  brown  color  on  the  map.  approximatel^v  30,000  acres 
of  land  that  is  now  under  cultivation  and  below  that  covered  by  the 
words  Riverside  County  ” is  another  area  of  approximately 
20.000  acres.  To  the  right  of  this  will  be  seen  in  red  figures  and  letters 
the  ])oints  wdiere  the  breaks  have  taken  place  in  the  levee  in  1912, 
two  in  1911,  another  in  1915,  and  another  in  1916,  and  one  in  1917. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Is  your  levee  system  shown  by  the  east  boundary 
of  the  brown  area? 

Mr.  Allison.  ApjDroximatel}^-  yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Cuttle.  It  follows  approximately  on  the  easterly  boundary  of 
the  irrigated  land. 

Xow,  something  has  been  said  about  the  impracticability  of  pro- 
tecting the  crops  during  the  season,  because  they  are  not  ready  to 
harvest.  The  high  water  comes  in  June,  and  I understand  that  it  is 
not  the  raising  of  the  water  so  much  as  the  receding  of  it  that  destroys 
these  levees.  The  erosion  underneath  as  they  recede  is  the  trouble  in 
cutting  away  of  the  levees,  and  that  a small  amount  of  work  for 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  betore  the  water  recedes  in  the  late  summer 
would  probably  effectively  check  any  cutting  of  the  levee  for  this 
season.  I do  not  mean  that  would  be  a permanent  protection, 
but  at  that  one  place  by  the  building  of  a railroad  and  the 
dumping  of  rock  in  there,  which  is  the  common  practice  on  the 
levees,  they  could  probably  save  the  situation  for  this  year,  and  the 
work  would  be  carried  on  then  so  that  in  another  year  they  would  be 
out  of  danger,  and  thereafter  they  would  go  on  raising  crops  and  pro- 
tecting their  homes. 

Mr.  Aixison.  It  is  a little  in  excess  of  a quarter  of  a mile. 

Mr.  Cuttle.  lYe  have  some  photographs  here  that  will  illustrate 
to  you  the  manner  of  construction  and  what  occurs  when  these  breaks 
come  and  the  crops  raised,  and  the  general  conditions  in  the  valley. 
They  speak  louder  than  words  to  me  and  are  quickly  seen,  and  I hope 
that  you  will  take  a moment's  time  to  look  them  over. 

Here  is  the  original  intake,  which,  as  you  see,  is  a very  temporary 
affair  and  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Here  is  a photograph  of  the  lower  side  of  the  new  intake,  built 
entirely  of  reinforced  concrete  and  substantial  in  every  particular, 
and  we  believe  as  permanent  as  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  con- 
structed. 

Here  is  the  upper  part  of  it,  seen  from  the  upper  side  during 
construction. 

This  is  one  of  the  sluice  gates. 

This  is  a general  view  of  the  canal. 

Here  is  the  skimming  weir  where  they  take  the  silt  back  into  the 
Colorado  River. 

Here  is  another  view  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  wide  is  that  canal? 

Mr.  Allison.  About  100  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Cuttle.  Here  is  a view  of  a small  levee. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  fall? 

Mr.  Allison.  About  1.4  feet  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  Cuttle.  This  [indicating]  sliows  the  levee  during  high  water, 
with  men  there  doing  their  best  to  prevent  it  from  breaking,  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  the  character  of  the  men  standing  there.  They 
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are  ])ioiieers  of  the  real  type  who  are  building  their  homes  for  the 
sake  of  having  homes  and  living  there. 

Here  is  another  one  which  shows  a break  and  the  caving  hanks 
also. 

Here  is  the  break  of  1914,  which  will  give  yon  an  idea  of  what  they 
have  to  contend  with  when  it  once  gets  away  from  them. 

This  is  a tem])orary  sand  riprap,  which  should  be  replaced  with 
rock. 

Here  is  one  whicli  shows  what  would  be  fairly  discouraging  to  a 
man,  to  see  the  levee  going  away  at  that  rate. 

Here  is  another  one  showing  the  cutting  of  the  levee. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  That  is  the  back  How,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cuttle.  It  is  scouring  underneath,  and  the  levee  is  di‘op])ing 
right  in. 

Here  is  one  showing  a half-mile  gap  in  it. 

Here  is  one  showing  the  new  and  higher  levee.  In  the  background 
yon  will  notice  the  higher  levee  is  being  built. 

I have  two  pictures  here  showing  the  conditions  that  exist  Avhen 
the  water  gets  in  there.  I saw  those  places  myself.  I saw  the  high- 
water  mark  on  those  houses,  and  I can  assure  you  it  would  be  a very 
discouraging  thing  to  a man  to  see  the  water  around  there. 

Here  are  a couple  of  pictures  showing  the  development  in  the  city 
itself. 

Mr.  By^rnes.  Plow  long  was  it  before  the  water  receded  in  1917? 

Mr.  Allison.  The  one  of  1917  was  the  long  one  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive one.  It  did  not  go  down  until  the  last  of  July. 

Mr.  Cuttle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  say  in  closing  that  Ave  appre- 
ciate your  courtesy  in  extending  us  time  so  that  we  might  come  here 
to  present  the  matter  to  you.  We  have  come  a long  way  and  Ave 
have  had  a courteous  hearing,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Ave  will  have  your 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I Avould  like  to  address  my  remarks 
])articularly  to  Mr.  Mondell.  If  he  Avill  remember,  in  1914,  I ap- 
peared before  this  committee,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly 
the  subcommittee  consisted  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Sherley,  and  Mr. 
Mondell.  I Avas  here  in  behalf  of  a bill  I had  introduced  for  the 
Colorado  River,  asking  for  some  money  for  a similar  purpose,  with 
this  addition,  that  the  work  was  to  be  done  in  Mexico;  and  this  com- 
mittee gaA^e  to  the  Imperial  Valle^^  $100,000,  providing  the  Imperial 
Valley  Avould  put  up  the  same  amount.  They  subsequently  put  up 
$200,000  and  the  GoA^ernment  put  up  $100,000,  and  the  leA^ee  Avas  re- 
built in  Mexico  to  protect  the  people  in  Imperial  Valley.  The 
money  spent  at  that  time,  I have  no  doubt,  saved  that  Avhole  valley, 
because  in  1915  they  had  that  big  flood,  and  that  is  AAdien  they  passed 
the  resolution  Avh'ich  I afterAvards  handed  to  some  of  the  members 
thanking  this  committee  for  assisting  them  in  1914.  So  I think  that 
answers  Mr.  Mondell,  that  this  committee  appropriated  money  for 
this  riA^er.  only  instead  of  being  in  the  United  States  it  was  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  it  is  true  that  you  should  bear  in  mind  in 
regard  to  that  matter  that  there  was  an  international  situation  Avhich 
does  not  enter  into  this  proposition,  and.  further,  that  Ave  had  under- 
taken. in  connection  Avith  that  international  situation,  some  Avork 
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down  there  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Valley  prior  to  that 
time,  and  that  also  there  was.  in  connection  Avith  that  same  question, 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  AThether  the  cuttino-  of  the  neAv  chan- 
nel by  the  Colorado  KiA^er  beloAA’  Yuma  AAmnld  not  eventually  affect 
the  foundations  of  the  Yuma  Canal  by  bringing  that  deep  cut  back 
up  the  riA^er  through  a series  of  years.  There  AA  ere  a number  of  mat- 
ters connected  Ayith  that  Imperial  Valley  situation  that  do  not  apply 
to  this  situation. 

Mr.  Kbttnek.  The  ])oint  I am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  appropri- 
ation at  that  time  Avas  subject  to  a point  of  order,  as  this  appropri- 
ation. as  Mr.  Mondell  has  rightfully  stated.  Avould  be:  but.  gentlemen, 
the  House  has  seen  fit  to  create  a P'lood  Control  Committee.  The 
peojile  of  Blythe  asked  me  three  years  ago  to  introduce  a bill  in  their 
behalf,  but  I refused  to  do  so  unless  they  atouUI  })ut  u])  an  equal 
amount.  The  old  company  had  spent  something  oA^er  $1,000,000  in 
trying  to  pi-otect  that  land ; for  the  last  four  years  it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a mutual  Avater  company,  and  they  liaA^e  spent  a (]uarler  of 
a million  dollars;  they  haA^e  built  19  miles  of  leAT^e,  and  they  believe, 
and  I agree  Avith  them,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  treatment 
that  has  been  accoixled  the  peo]ffe  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  because  the  Colorado  Kiver  floAvs  through  and 
betAveen  five  States. 

In  fact,  they  are  more  entitled  to  it.  for  this  reason:  That  19.000 
acres  of  this  land  is  Government  land:  a great  deal  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved  upon,  and  these  people  find  it  impossible  to  prove  up 
Avith  their  lands  flooded  eA^ery  year,  and  noAv  they  have  voted  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $1,250,000.  to  be  spent  on  this  Avork,  and  they  are 
asking  the  Government  for  only  $500,000.  I do  not  knoAv  Avhether 
the  committee  will  see  fit  to  give  them  that  much  or  not.  but  I do 
believe,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  convince  the  committee,  that  it 
should  make  an  appropriation  to  an  extent  at  least  of  protecting  the 
settlers  on  GoA-ernment  land.  Take  the  people  of  Yuma  Valley,  for 
instance.  The  Government  has  spent  something  like  $12,000,000 
there  on  which  the  people  Avill  pay  no  interest  for  20  years.  Avhereas 
the  people  of  Palo  Verde  ha\^e  hel]ied  themselves:  they  are  really 
accomplishing  something:  they  haA^e  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit: 
and  noAv  they  are  asking  the  Government  to  assist  them  to  the  extent 
of  $500,000,  and  are  ready  to  spend  the  same  amount  or  more  under 
GoA^ernment  superAusion  in  addition  to  Avhat  they  liave  already 
spent  in  order  to  protect  their  lands.  I may  be  Avrong.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I can  not  see  the  justice  of  draAving  a line  here.  The  com- 
mittee has  appropriated  money  for  the  other  projects  on  the  Colo- 
rado Piver.  Why  should  not  these  people  Avho  have  done  so  much 
for  theniselA^es  be  treated  Avith  the  same  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Bight  on  that  point,  let  us  have  that  entirely  clear, 
because  we  want  to  be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I know  a'ou  do.  Mr.  Mondell : I appreciate  that. 

IMr.  Mondell.  As  far  as  the  reclamation  projects  are  concerned, 
we  are  acting  under  a definite  piaudsion  of  hiAA . Those  expenditures 
are  all  authorized.  Whether  the  plan  is  too  liberal  or  not  sufficiently 
liberal  is,  of  course,  a question  of  opinion:  but  hoAvever  that  may  be. 
the  plan  is  a plan  Avorked  out  A^ery  carefully  and  on  Avhich  Ave  haA  e 
legislated  in  detail,  and.  of  course,  appropriations  are  made  in  con- 
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formily  with  that  legislatioiL  Now,  when  it  came  to  the  Imi)erial 
A^alley  sitnation,  with  which  I am  very  familiar  and  was  from  tjie 
very  beginning  of  the  development  there,  there  were  some  very  acute 
emergenicy  conditions  existing  there  of  tremendous  moment,  some- 
what international  in  character,  linked  up  more  or  less  with  the 
(Government’s  expenditure  at  Yuma,  and  that  differentiated  it,  m a 
way,  from  any  other  project,  and  there  were  certain  things  done 
there.  Novr,  this  is  a matter  that,  of  course,  is  different  and  distincc 
certainly  from  the  general  reclamation  projects,  and  we  have  num- 
berless demands  for  extensions  of  work  under  that  law  which  we 
can  not  undertake  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  and  those  demands 
do  not  involve  all  of  the  questions  that  were  involved  in  the  Im- 
perial Ahilley  situation.  While  the  committee  will  give  the  matter 
very  yareful  consideration  T think  we  should  all  of  us  frankly  face 
the  situation  just  as  it  is,  so  that  whatever  is  done  we  shall  have  at 
least  discussed  it  with  perfect  frankness  as  a matter  which  was  ])re- 
sented  to  the  committee.  All  of  these  things  do  appeal  tremendously 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  naturalhu 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Mondell,  do  you  not  think  that  where  people 
try  to  help  themselves  as  much 

Mr.  Mon  DELE  (interposing).  Well,  whatever  I do  think  in  a mat- 
ter of  this  kind,  or  whatevei*  any  member  of  this  committee  does 
think  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  we  try  not  to  let  you  know  what  we 
think  by  the  questions  we  ask  or  the'  statements  we  make  at  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  believe,  even  if  this  committee  should  see  fit 
to  make  an  appropriation  which  is  subject  to  a point  of  order,  tliat 
yoii  would  ever  get  by  in.  the  House  without  somebody  making  a 
poird  of  order  on  it? 

IMr.  Kettner.  I will  state  that  the  committee  made  an  appropria- 
tion in  1914  for  a similar  purpose  which  was  also  subject  to  a point 
of  01‘der  and  the  House  permitted  it  to  pass,  knowing  the  justice 
of  the  action  of  the  committee.  Then  if  it  is  ruled  out  on  a point  of 
order  we  can  not  help  it.  We  will  have  done  the  best  we  kne^y  how. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  any  appropriation  would  be  of  any 
service  to  you  this  year? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes,  I do  ; and  that  is  the  reason  I made  the  state- 
ment that  I hoped  you  would  consider  some  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  could  you  hope  to  have  it  expended  in  time? 
You  know  this  bill  will  not  pass,  in  all  likelihood,  before  July  1. 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  is  true,  but  if  this  committee  puts  this  item 
in  the  bill  it  will  give  the  people  under  this  project  a better  chance 
to  make  a favorable  showing  with  the  bankers  and  bond  buyers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  would  not  help  them  sell  the  bonds,  would  it? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand  they  have  not  yet  applied  to  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee. 

Mr.  Kettner.  No;  because 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Because  of  the  financial  reasons  you 
have  heretofore  referred  to? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I understood  Mr.  Mondell  to  ask  Mr.  Allison  if  it 
were  not  true  that  extensions  of  the  levee  would  not  be  needed  until 
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the  additional  lands  were  ready  for  cultivation,  and  that  Mr.  Allison 
answered  that  that  was  true.  If  I am  correct  in  understanding  the 
question  and  answer  I think  that  Mr.  Allison’s  answer  was  possibly 
wrong,  for  the  reason  that  a man  can  not  improve  his  lands  if  they 
are  subject  to  any  overflow,  which  is  true  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
valley,  but  that  levees  must  be  built  first.  Is  that  correct.  Mr.  Al- 
lison ? 

Mr.  Allison.  That  is  correct,  and  that  is  the  way  I interpreted  my 
answer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I got  that  impression,  too,  from  his  answer. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  granting  us  this 
hearing,  and  I hope  that  it  will  see  fit  to  grant  the  amount  asked  for 
because  the  situation  is  so  serious.  As  Mr.  Cuttle  stated,  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego,  Eiverside. 
Orange,  and  San  Bernardino  took  official  action,  sent  committees 
over  there,  and  vcent  into  it  very  carefully  before  it  was  decided  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  help.  I have  some  affidavits  here  from  some  of 
the  settlers  which,  with  your  permission.  I will  make  a part  of  this 
hearing. 

Affidavit  of  Horace  M.  Miller. 

State  of  Califoenia, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

H(;race  M.  Miller,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says;  I liold  the  XtV.  i 
sec.  9.  Tp.  8 S.,  R.  22  E„  S.  B.  B.  & M.,  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  comity  of  River- 
side. State  of  California,  under  tbe  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  not  yet  made  final  proof  upon  said  land  nor  obtained  patent  therefor. 
During  June,  1917,  said  land  was  overflowed  by  the  Colorado  River,  which  over- 
flowed its  banks.  At  said  time  said  land  overflowed  to  a greater  extent  and  to 
a greater  depth  than  it  ever  did  before  in  my  knowledge.  That  unless  said 
land  is  protected  from  the  annual  overflow  of  said  river  by  an  adequate  levee 
any  improvement  work  done  on  said  land  and  any  crops  planted  thereon  will  be 
in  danger  of  destruction  and  loss  by  such  floods.  Until  said  lands  are  thus  pro- 
tected I can  not  safely  put  said  lands  under  cultivation  or  attempt  to  grow  crops 
thereon.  That  attached  hereto  is  a photograph  of  the  post  office,  situate  11 
miles  from  my  land,  showing  the  overflow  water  around  said  post  office  during 
.Tune.  1917,  and  also  a photograph  of  my  land  during  said  overflow.  That  said 
land  is  good  agTdcultural  land  and  capable  of  producing  large  and  valuable 
crops  if  properly  protected,  but  said  lands  can  not  be  put  under  cultivation  with- 
out adequate  protection  against  the  river. 

Horace  INI.  Miller. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  Aloxzo  D.  Hitchcock. 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


Affidavit  of  George  H.  Hauser. 

State  of  Califorxia,  County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

George  H.  Hauser,  being  first  duly  sowrn,  deposes  and  says  : 

I am  the  owner  of  SE.  i of  XE.  i of  sec.  15,  S.  1 of  XW.  I and  SW.  i of  XE.  i 
of  sec.  14,  all  in  T.  9 S.,  R.  21  E.,  S.  B.  B.  & 5L,  situate  in  Palo  Verde  Valley, 
in  the  county  of  Imperial,  State  of  California,  having  acquired  the  same  under 
the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 

That  during  the  freshet  season  the  Colorado  River  overflovrs  its  banks  and 
overflows  said  land  with  water.  Said  land  was  entirely  overflowed  during 
June,  1917,  and  most  of  it  is  overflowed  each  year. 

I am  unable  to  farm  said  land  because  of  the  annual  overflows. 

Said  land  is  all  good  agricultural  land  and  capable  of  having  gvown  on  it 
large  and  valuable  crops  if  it  were  protected  from  the  yearly  overflow  of  the 
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l)ul  w’illKMii  siicli  i»i-<)1ecl ion  sncli  ci-ons  (‘an  not  1k'  .urown.  P>(K-:ins('  of 
ilio  annual  ov(m  I1o\\'s  T am  ))rovpnto(l  fi-oin  inak'in.u'  .LCood  ns«‘  (tf  the  land. 

Oeo.  H.  Hauski:. 

Sn))S(TilK'(l  and  sworn  to  doforc'  ni(‘  this  ITth  day  of  .Iannai\v,  A.  I).  H)1S. 

I SEAL.]  Ai.ONZO  1).  H ri'('H('()('K, 

Xofarji  jnihlic  in  aiid  for  tli<>  rointlji  of  /\i r<‘rnid(\  Slate  of  (Utliforuia . 


A flidarit  of  f.  /A  /Vo.s/. 

State  oi>  ( 'alikoiexia.  ('omrhj  of  Ricer.side,  -ss: 

.T.  E.  Pfost,  l)eiif4-  dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

Tliat  he  is  the  owner  of  80  acres  in  the  NE.  I see.  .“)2,  T.  S S.,  U.  22  E.,  in 
tlie  Palo  Verde  Valley,  county  of  Riverside. 

That  in  the  year  1917  he  planted  20  acres  of  said  land  to  milo  maize  and  was 
I'ead.v  to  i^o  niK>n  said  land  and  have  a permanent  home,  hnt  that  in  J\ine,  1917, 
the  said  SO  acres  and  the  whole  thereof  was  overflowed  with  the  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  and  his  entire  crop  destroyed,  entailing  upon  him  a loss 
of  ahont  20  tons  of  milo  maize,  worth  about  $40  per  ton. 

That  said  lands  conld  he  i)rotected  by  the  constrnction  of  a proper  leA'ee  and 
he  made  snitahle  for  cnltivation  and  a ])lace  for  a home. 

•T.  E.  Pfost. 

Snhscj’ihed  and  sw<o-n  to  before  )ne  this  Kith  day  of  Janmiry,  A.  1).  1918. 

I SEAL.  1 Alonzo  L>.  Hitchcock, 

Xotarj/  i>ah1ir  i}i  and  for  the  coaatii  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


Affidarit  of  L.  F.  Xorton. 

Sta  te  of  Califoijnia. 

Con  nil!  of  Rlrerside,  ss: 

On  the  81st  day  of  March,  1917,  before  me,  Alonzo  I).  Hitchcock,  a notai’y  i)nblic 
in  and  for  the  comity  of  Riverside,  St.ate  of  California,  residing  therein,  dnly 
commissioned  and  swmrn,  j)ersonally  apfiea red  I>.  E.  Norton,  who.  being  first 
dnly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  now  a resident  of  the  county  of  Riverside.  State  of  Califoi-'da,  and 
iias  been  evei'  since  the  year  1903.  and  since  said  date  has  been  familiai-  with  the 
action  of  the  Coloi'ado  River  upon  the  lands  of  said  valle.^'.  That  said  river  did 
not  overflow  any  lands  of  any  consequence:  simply  liacked  np  into  the  slongh  and 
the  lowei'  lands  adjttcent  thereto  nntil  in  the  year  1f)08.  That  commencing  with 
said  date  the  said  river  has  giaidnally  overflowed  all  lands  excejit  the  extreme 
high  points  smith  of  the  midline  of  T,  7 S..  Rs.  22  and  28  E..  S.  K.  P>.  A 

That  affiant  resided  in  said  territory  foi-  a iioi-tion  of  said  time,  and  iiractically 
all  of  the  lands  of  the  Palo  A’erde  Valley  tliat  has  been  subject  to  inundation 
since  the  year  1908  is  good  farming  land,  capable  of  growing  crops  of  alfalfa, 
grain,  and  other  staple  jirodncts.  That  without  [irotection  the  same  are  value- 
less. for  the  reason  that  no  residenci^  can  he  safely  maintained  thereon  owing  to 
the  devastntion  of  the  wnter. 

L.  F.  Norton. 

Snbscrilicd  and  sv.-orn  to  before  me  this  81st  day  of  March.  1917. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Xotari!  Jduhlie  in  and  for  the  County  of 

Rirerside,  State  of  California. 


Affidarit  of  J.  J.  Crahani. 

State  of  California, 

Count]!  of  Riverside,  ss: 

J.  J.  Graham,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depo.ses  and  says: 

1 am  the  ownei*  of  160  acres  of  land  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  county  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California.  I>nring  the  spring  of  1917  I was  preparing  said  land  for 
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cultivation  and  expected  to  put  120  acres  of  said  land  to  crops  of  beans  and  milo 
maize.  During-  June,  1917.  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks,  made  a 
breach  in  the  levee  which  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a part  of  the 
lands  of  Palo  Verde  Valley  from  the  overflows  of  said  river  and  flooded  about  80 
acres  of  my  land.  I was  prevented  by  said  flood  from  having  a crop  on  about  80 
acres  of  said  land,  and  the  production  of  crops  to  that  extent  was  prevented. 

Said  land  is  good  agricultural  land  and  if  protected  from  the  overflows  of  the 
river  large  and  valuable  crops  can  be  grown  on  it.  Without  adequate  levee  pro- 
tection, there  is  ever  danger  of  having  crops  and  lands  washed  out  by  the  over- 
flows of  the  river  which  occur  each  year. 

J.  J.  Gkaham. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1918. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notarif  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of 

Riverside,  Sltatc  of  California. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

M.  H.  Green,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I am  the  owner  of  the  southeast  quarter  (SE.  i)  of  section  9,  township  8 
south,  range  22  east,  S.  B.  B.  and  M.,  in  Palo  Verde  Valely,  county  of  River- 
side, State  of  California,  having  acquired  said  laud  under  the  homestead  laws 
of  the  United  States.  During  the  spring  of  1917  I put  ten  (10)  aci-es  of  said 
land  into  cultivation,  planting  thereon  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  milo 
maize,  alfalfa,  and  sudam  grass.  I irrigated  said  crops  by  means  of  a pumping 
plant. 

During  June,  1917,  the  whole  of  my  quarter  section  of  land  was  overflowed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  all  of  the  crops  planted  by  me  were 
entirely  destroyed.  I had  expended  eight  hundred  ($800.00)  dollars  in  improv- 
ing said  lands,  and  putting  in  said  crops,  and  all  of  these  are  a total  loss  to 
me.  excepting  the  value  of  the  pumping  plant,  amounting  to  about  three  hun- 
dred ($300.00)  dollars. 

I had  planned  to  put  a large  acreage  in  crops  during  the  year  1918,  but  be- 
cause of  the  loss  sustained  during  1917,  and  because  of  the  probabilities  of 
losing  everything  that  I might  do  by  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  during 
the  year  1918,  I am  fearful  of  putting  any  land  in  cultivation  during  this  year. 

All  of  my  land  is  good  agricultural  land,  and  capable  of  producing  large  and 
valuable  crops,  if  a proper  levee  were  constructed,  and  the  land  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  land  could  be  put  in 
cultivation,  and  valuable  cro])s  grown.  Without  said  levee,  crops  can  not  be 
grown  on  said  land,  and  until  the  land  is  protected  by  such  a levee  it  will  be 
practically  valueless  for  farming  purposes. 

IMartin  H.  Green. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles  ss: 

Janet  B.  Hinckley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I am  the  owner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  19  and  the  southwest 
<iuarter  of  section  20,  in  township  8 south,  range  22  east,  S.  B.  B.  M., 
in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  having 
ac'iuired  same  under  the  desert-land  laws : that  I entered  on  said  lands  in 
the  year  -1903,  and  between  that  time  and  the  time  when  I made  final  proof 
on  said  land  I spent  more  than  $8,000  in  improving  the  same  by  erecting  a 
pumping  plant,  constructing  a ditch  system,  clearing  and  leveling  the  land, 
and  putting  it  in  crops ; that  by  reason  of  the  Colorado  River  overflowing  its 
banks  during  the  freshet  season  said  land  was  overflowed  during  the  year 
1901,  being  the  first  year  said  land  overflowed  with  which  I am  familiar;  that 
since  said  year  1905  said  land  has  been  overflowed  by  the  Colorado  River 
nearly  every  year,  and  during  the  last  four  years  it  has  overflowed  during 
each  freshet  season:  that  by  reason  of  said  overflows  all  of  said  improvements 
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and  exi)emlitiires  liave  l)een  lost  and  1 liavo  not  boon  able  to  pm  said  land  to 
crops  or  gi’ow  crops  tliereon  ; that  by  tlie  constrnction  of  a proi)ei‘  and  snitable 
levee  along  the  banks  of  the  Coloi’ado  River  said  land  can  be  protected  from 
such  overflows,  which  would  enable  said  land  to  be  ]»nt  under  cultivation  and 
lai’ge  crops  to  be  grown  thereon  ; that  witliout  such  a levee  said  land  can  not 
be.  cultivated  or  cro])s  grown  thereon ; and  that  until  such  a levee  is  con- 
structed said  land  will  be  )>i*actically  valueless. 

Janet  B.  Hinckley. 

Subsci-ibed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  January,  1018. 

[ seal.]  Jessie  L.  Snyuek, 

Notanj  Public,  in  (Did  for  the  County  of 

Los  Angeles,  Ptate  of  California. 


UALO  VERDE  .lOlN’I  I.EA'EE  DISTRICT  OF  RIVERSIDE  AND  IMPERIAL  COCNTIES.  CAL.  ' 

State  of  California,  ; 

County  of  Riverside,  ss:  \ 

On  this  7th  day  of  February,  1917,  before  me,  Alonzo  I).  Hitcbcock,  a notary 
public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  i-esiding  therein, 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  appeared  George  AY.  McFee,  who,  , 

being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : . 

That  he  is  a resident  of  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  and  has 
been  ever  since  the  year  1886.  That  he  has  been  familiar  with  the  Palo  A^erde 
ATilley  since  1877,  but  first  came  into  the  said  valley  to  reside  iiermanently  in 
said  year  of  1886. 

That  he  is  particularly  familiar  with  the  lands  of  the  said  valley  that  in  the  ) 

past  thirty  years  have  been  and  that  are  now  sub.lect  to  inundation  and  overflow : 
rhaf  in  the  year  of  1884  seefion  one  (1),  fownship  eighf  (8)  south,  range  22  east, 
was  inundated  and  the  water  filled  the  sloughs  southward  from  said  section ; 
that  for  a period  of  twenty-one  years,  to  wit,  until  the  year  1905,  the  lands  lying  ■ 

south  of  the  north  line  of  said  township  eight  (8)  were  never  inundated  or  over-  : 

flowed  by  the  Colorado  River,  save  and  except  along  the  courses  of  the  sloughs,  * 
and  that  a considerable  area  of  said  lands  were  settled  upon  and  the  same  placed 
under  cultivation  and  irrigation.  | 

That  in  the  year  1905  the  said  section  one  above  described  was  inundated  to  a h 

depth  of  about  10  inches  along  in  the  month  of  June  by  the  overflow  of  said  H 

Colorado  River,  and  that  said  overflow  extended  westward  and  covered  sections  h 

three  (3)  and  four  (4)  of  said  township  also;  that  in  the  year  1909  and  at  I 

several  dates  since  said  time,  notably  in  1912,  all  of  the  lands  for  a mile  north 
of  the  north  line  of  said  township  eight  aforesaid  have  been  overflowed  west- 
ward  to  the  highlands  of  the  mesa;  that  by  reason  of  said  inundation  in  recent  v 

years,  to  wit,  since  said  year  of  1909,  said  lands  have  been  rendered  difficult 
and  dangerous  of  cultivation  and  permanent  settlement;  that  said  lands  are 
fertile  and  fit  for  same. 

George  AAh  McFee.  ^ 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  7th  day  of  February,  1917. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Rotary  Public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Riverside.  State  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

Richard  Neil  Hinckley,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  during  May,  1910,  I made  desert-land  entry  upon  S.  1 of  sec.  24,  twp. 
S south,  range  21  east,  S.  B.  B.  & M.,  in  Palo  A'erde  A'alley,  county  of  Riverside, 
State  of  California  ; that  during  the  freshet  season  of  each  year  since  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  three  years,  said  land  has  been  overflowed  by  the  Colorado 
River  overflowing  its  banks ; that  said  land,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
high  spots,  overfloM^s  and  has  overflowed  to  a dejith  of  from  one  foot  to  six  feet ; 
that  the  condition  of  overflow  at  such  times  prevents  any  permanent  improve- 
ments being  made  on  said  land  and  prevents  it  from  being  put  into  cultivation ; 
that  the  construction  of  a suitable  and  proper  levee  along  the  banks  of  the 
Colorado  River  would  protect  said  land  from  such  annual  overflow  and  the  land 
could  then  be  put  under  cultivation  and  be  cultivated  continuously,  but  without 
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such  levee  it  cau  not  be  cultivated  ; that  the  lack  ol  such  levee  has  prevented. and 
still  prevents,  me  from  making  final  proof  on  said  land  and  from  having  bene- 
ficial use  of  said  land  and  from  reclaiming  it  by  growing  crops  thereon. 

Richabd  Xeil  Hinckley. 

' Subscribed  and  sworn  to  i^efore  me  this  15th  day  of  January.  1918. 

[sEAi..  ] Jessie  L.  Snydek, 

Xotarii  Public  iu  ami  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  State  of  California. 


State  of  Califoenia, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

L.  K.  Chase,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  Maria  E.  Chase  is  the  owner  of  lots  two  (2),  three  (3),  and  four  (4), 
section  18,  township  8 south,  range  22  east,  S.  B.  B.  & M.,  situate  in  the  Palo 
I'erde  Valley,  in  Riverside  County,  State  of  California,  having  acquired  said 
lands  from  the  United  States  Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  desert- 
land  law ; that  affiant  is  the  husband  and  agent  of  said  Maria  E.  Chase ; 

That  during  the  spring  of  1917  the  westerly  twenty-five  acres  of  said  lot  2 
was  planted  to  cotton,  and  during  the  forepart  of  June  the  cotton  thereon  was 
in  fine  condition  and  about  a foot  in  height ; that  during  the  month  of  June  the 
Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks.  Hooding  very  nearly  all  of  lots  3 and  4 
of  said  tract,  and  also  flooding  the  said  twenty-five  acres  planted  to  cotton  in 
the  westerly  portion  of  said  lot  2.  entirely  destroying  all  the  cotton  growing 
thereon ; 

That  had  said  cotton  plants  not  been  destroyed  by  flood,  the  twenty-five  acres 
so  planted  would  have  produced  at  least  twenty-five  bales  of  cotton,  which,  with 
the  seed,  at  the  present  time  would  be  worth  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  ; 
that  had  said  cotton  not  been  destroyed,  the  said  Maria  E.  Chase  would  have 
graded  and  put  in  shape,  this  coming  year,  a much  larger  acreage  to  cotton, 
init  that  through  fear  that  another  flood  might  again  destroy  the  crop,  she  was 
prevented  from  increasing  her  cotton  production  ; 

That  said  land  is  situate  several  miles  from  the  Colorado  River,  and  might 
have  been  protected  had  a proper  levee  been  constructed ; that  the  overflow  of 
said  land  in  June  of  1917  was  the  first  overflow  of  said  land  with  which  affiant 
is  familiar. 

Lrcius  K,  Chase. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tins  14th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  G.  P.  Adams, 

Xota}-y  Public  in  and  for  said  Countfi  and  State. 


State  of  California, 

Comity  of  Los  Angeles,  ss: 

E.  C.  Hauser,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : I am  manager  of  Hauser 
Stock  Farms,  a corporation  which  owns  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  Ihilo  Verde  Valley,  in  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  which 
can  not  be  improved  and  put  in  cultivation  because  it  is  not  protected  from 
being  overflowed  by  the  Colorado  River  during  the  June  freshet,  and  which 
could  be  put  under  cultivation  if  protected  by  proper  levee.  Hauser  Stock 
Farms  is  also  the  owner  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  land  which 
was  under  cultivation  and  in  crop  during  June,  1917,  and  the  crops  of  which 
were  damaged  l>y  the  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  during  that  month,  n\ost 
of  said  crops  being  entirely  destroyed. 

That  Hauser  Stock  Farms  has  had  crons  (iamaged  l)y  the  overflow  of  the 
('olorado  River  during  the  years  191'  1915.  1916.  and  1917.  and  that  during 
each  of  said  years  more  than  two  hundred  a.cres  of  ci-ops  have  been  destroyed, 
the  number  of  acres  destroyed  during  each  year  varying  from  two  hundred,  in 
the  year  1914,  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty -nine,  in  the  year  1917. 

That  the  crops  destroyed  consisted  of  alfalfa,  barley,  and  wheat. 

That  said  land  and  said  crops  can  be  protected  from  the  overflow  of  the 
river  by  the  construction  of  a suitable  levee. 

E.  C.  Hakser. 

Sul)scribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this  15th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  J.  C.  Humphreys, 

Xotary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of 

LjOS  Angeles,  State  of  California. 
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State  of  California, 

County  of  Rfverside,  ss: 

S.  D.  Kamrai*,  beinj?  first  duly  sworn,  deiioses  and  says: 

I am  the  owner  of  northeast  one-qnarter  of  section  28,  townsliip  7 south, 
ranjje  22  east,  S.  B.  R.  and  M.,  situate  in  the  Palo  Vei-de  Valley,  in  the  County 
of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 

That  durin.a-  the  siiininer  of  1917  one  hundi-ed  acres  of  said  land  was  over- 
llowed  hy  the  Colorado  River,  and  that  said  land  can  not  he  cultivated  and 
crops  grown  thereon  unless  the  same  is  protected  hy  a sufllcient  levee ; that 
during  said  season  the  land  was  overflowed  hy  reason  of  the  river  hreaking 
through  the  existing  levee  erected  to  protect  a part  of  the  lands  of  said 
Palo  Verde  Valley,  and  that  such  occurrences  are  liable  to  happen  unless 
proper  protection  is  afforded  ; until  such  protection  is  had,  it  is  not  safe  to 
undertake  to  farm  said  lands  as  a whole ; until  such  protection  is  afforded  I 
can  not  have  full  beneficial  use  of  the  land.  Said  land  is  good  agricultural 
land  and  is  (‘apable  of  having  grown  on  it  large  and  valuable  crops. 

I hold  said  land  under  the  Desert  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
not  yet  obtained  patent  for  same. 

S.  D.  KamPvAR. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  hefoi-e  me  this  17th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[SEAL.]  Carroll  B.  Reynolds, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  the  County 

of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

C.  G.  Longworth,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

That  Louise  C.  T.ongworth  is  the  owner  of  SE.  \ sec.  34,  Tp.  7 S.,  R.  22  E., 
S,  B.  B,  M,,  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California, 
and  that  I am  the  husband  of  said  Louise  C.  Longworth. 

That  I acquired  said  land  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereafter  conveyed  same  to  my  said  wife,  and  I have  been  and  am  familiar 
with  said  lands  and  have  been  since  the  year  1902. 

That  said  land  was  overflowed  hy  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
year  1905,  which  was  the  first  time  that  same  had  overflowed  to  my  knowledge. 
That  said  land  has  overflowed  from  time  to  time  since  said  year  1905,  such 
overflows  during  the  later  years  being  to  a greater  depth  than  during  the  first 
years  of  overflow,  and  during  the  year  1917  the  overflow  was  approximately 
8 feet  deeper  than  it  was  during  the  year  1905. 

That  said  land  can  not  he  safely  cultivated  nor  crops  grown  thereon  until 
it  is  protected  from  the  overflows  of  said,  river,  as  any  improvements  made 
on  said  land  would  he  destroyed  hy  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river.  That 
said  land  can  lie  protected  hy  the  construction  of  a proper  levee  and  thereby 
made  capable  of  being  cultivated.  That  if  said  land  were  protected  it  would  he 
very  fine  agricultural  land,  and  large  and  valuable  crops  of  cotton,  alfalfa,  etc., 
could  he  grown  thereon.  And  that  until  said  land  is  adequately  protected  from 
the  overflows  of  said  river,  the  owner  thereof  can  have  no  beneficial  use  of  it 
except  as  gi-azing  land,  which  is  of  very  little  value  as  compared  with  the  crops 
that  could  he  grown  on  it. 

C.  C,  Longworth. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  liefore  me  this  17th  day  of  .January,  1918. 

[sEAL.l  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

E.  S.  Littlejohn,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  : 

I am  the  owner  of  the  northwest  (iilarter  of  section  26,  township  7 south, 
range  22  east,  San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  in  Palo  A>rde  Valley,  County 
of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  having  acquired  same  under  the  homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  having  obtained  patent  for  same  in  June,  1913. 

That  during  June,  1917.  I had  100  aci-es  of  said  land  in  crop  and  under  culti- 
vation, 10  acres  thereof  being  in  alfalfa  and  90  acres  thereof  being  in  cotton  ; 
that  during  said  month  the  Colorado  River  overtlowed  its  banks,  made  a l>reach 
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ill  the  levee  which  had  been  erected  to  protect  a part  of  the  lands  of  said  Palo 
Verde  't'alley.  and  overflowed  135  acres  of  my  said  land  and  destroyed  75  acres 
of  cotton  and  10  acres  of  alfalfa,  causing-  me  a loss  in  crop  of  at  least  $8,000; 
that  said  overflow  damaged  my  said  land  by  Avashing  holes  and  gullies  through 
it  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,  as  it  will  cost  me  at  least  that  much  to  relevel  the 
land  and  make  it  ready  for  crop  again ; that  said  land  is  fine  agricultural  lands, 
and  large  and  valuable  crops  can  be  grown  upon  it  if  it  shall  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  the  overflows  of  the  Colorado  River ; but  that  without  adequate 
protection  it  is  risky  to  do  improvement  work,  as  the  same  would  be  liable  to  be 
destroyed,  as  mine  was  during  the  past  season ; and  that  said  land  can  be 
protectefl  by  the  construction  of  a proper  levee. 

E.  S.  Littlejohn. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l)efore  me  this  17th  day  of  January,  1918. 

Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  Puhlic, 

In  and  for  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  Califoknia. 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

Charles  Minium,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says ; 

That  during  the  spring  of  the  year  1917  I was  farming,  with  T.  J,  Barnes, 
the  SE.  1 of  sec.  25,  Twp.  8 S.,  Range  21  east,  S.  B.  B.  and  M.,  in  Palo  Verde 
Valley,  Riverside  County,  California,  being  the  land  of  C.  L.  Van  Wert.  During 
June  of  said  year  I had  in  crop  about  13  acres  of  cotton  and  2 acres  of  beans 
and  onions,  raising  same  by  irrigation  under  a pumping  plant.  During  June 
of  said  year  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks  and  overflowed  and  de- 
.stroyed  all  of  said  crops,  which,  if  they  had  matured,  would  have  been  Avorth 
at  least  $8,000. 

That  said  land  can  never  be  safely  put  under  cultivation  and  in  crops  until 
an  adequate  leA^ee  is  built  to  protect  the  land  from  the  annual  overfloAV  of  said 
riAer. 

I oAA'ii  the  SW.  i of  said  section  25,  holding  the  same  under  the  homestead 
laws  of  the  United  States,  not  yet  having  obtained  a patent  therefor.  My  said 
land  is  good  agricultural  land,  but  it  is  subject  to  the  annual  overfloAV  of  said 
river  and  I can  not  farm  my  land  or  put  it  to  crops  because  of  the  annual 
oA-erfloAvs.  Until  such  land  is  profocted  by  ?in  adequate  levee  for  preventing 
the  overfloAv  of  the  river  the  land  Avill  be  of  A^ery  little  Auilue  for  farming  pur- 
poses ; if  protected,  it  aa'ouUI  have  great  value  and  large  crops  could  be  grown 
on  it. 

Chas.  Minium. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  Califoknia, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Comer,  being  first  duly  SAvorn.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the 
Avife  of  J.  C.  Comer,  a homestead  entry  man  upon  a portion  of  the  W.  1 of  section 
14,  tOAA’uship  7 So.,  R,  22  east,  S.  B.  B.  & C.,  Palo  Verde  Valley,  county  of  River- 
side, State  of  California. 

That  during  the  year  1917  about  35  acres  Avas  planted  to  cotton  and  about  five 
acres  planted  to  alfalfa  and  garden  truck,  and  the  same  Avas  up  and  groAving 
in  June,  1917,  Avhen  the  Colorado  River  OA'erfloAA’ed  its  banks  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed their  said  crops  and  the  AAfliole  thereof.  The  said  lands  AA’ould  have 
approximately  groAvn  35  bales  of  cotton,  of  the  market  value  of  $3,500.00.  That 
said  lands  are  valuable  for  farming  purposes,  but  can  not  be  safely  tilled  until 
a protective  leA'ee  is  built  to  prevent  said  river  from  its  annual  OA-erflOAv. 

That  various  members  of  the  said  Comer  family  OAAm  or  have  entered  under 
the  public-lands  laws  of  the  United  States  about  960  acres  in  said  valley  and 
subject  to  inundation,  and  are  desirous  of  putting  the  same  under  cultivation 
and  deriving  a beneficial  use  thereof. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  CoMEK. 

Subscribed  and  SAvorn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  Jan.,  1918. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Riverside,  California. 
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State  of  UALiFoiiiX  ia. 

Count i!  of  Rinrr,si(lc\  -s-.s; 

I).  Tj.  Dillon,  beiii};-  first  duly  swoi-n,  deposes  uml  says  : 

I own  S.  1 of  SW.  [ of  see.  18  and  k.  ^ of  SK.  ] of  see.  14,  all  in  township  8 
south,  ran.ue  21  east,  S.  B.  B.  »S:  M..  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  liiversido  County, 
California,  holdinj;-  same  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  i:^nited  States,  hut 
have  not  yet  obtained  a i)atent  there foi-. 

Durin.u:  the  .sprin.ti  of  the  yeai-  1917  I had  live  acres  of  my  said  land  in  sec- 
tion 18  in  alfalfa  and  about  40  acres  of  said  land  i)lanted  to  cotton,  and  had 
i^ood  pro.spects  for  good  crops.  During  .Inne,  1917,  the  (^)lorado  River  over- 
flowed its  haidvs,  and  my  alfalfa  and  20  acres  of  my  cotton  were  overflowed 
and  entirely  desti-oyed.  I prevented  the  remaiidng  20  acres  of  cotton  fi-om 
overflowing  by  maintaining  a border  of  land  between  it  and  the  overflow  waters, 
hut  the  same  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  waters  standing  around  it  and  sub- 
irrigating  it.  On  said  20  acres  I have  hai-vested  only  7 hales  of  cotton.  On 
the  40  acres  I should  have  raised  at  least  40  hales  of  cotton  if  the  overflow 
had  not  occurred.  T estimate  that  my  loss  in  cotton  and  alfalfa  crops  is 
ai)proximately  $4,000. 

^ly  land  will  nevei-  he  safe  for  cultivation  until  adequate  levee  iirotection 
is  had  against  the  overflows  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  occur  each  year. 
Said  land  can  he  i)i*otected  by  the  construction  of  a i»roj)er  levee,  and  thereby 
the  land  made  safe  foi’  the  growing  of  large  crops. 

The  said  land  had  never  overflowed  until  the  year  1917.  to  my  knowledge. 

D.  L.  Dillon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  Ibis  18th  day  of  January,  1918. 

Alonzo  D.  Hitchc  ock, 

Notarii  PuJtlic  in  anil  for  the  County  of  Rirer,side, 

^taie  of  California. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

W.  E.  Gallwas,  being  tii-st  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

I am  the  ownei'  northwest  quarter  of  section  24,  twp.  8 .south,  range  21  east, 
S.  B.  B.  & M.,  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  Riverside  County,  California,  holding  same 
under  the  desert  land  laws  of  the  Ihiited  States,  hut  have  not  yet  obtained  a 
patent  for  same. 

That  during  the  spring  of  the  .vear  1917  I cleared,  leveled,  and  ])ut  into 
alfalfa  sixteen  acres  of  said  land,  and  by  June  of  said  year  I had  a fine  stand 
of  alfalfa  on  said  portion  of  said  land  ; that  during  June.  1917,  tlie  Colorado 
River  overflowed  its  hanks  and  overflowed  all  of  my  land  to  a depth  of  from 
3 to  10  feet  and  destroyed  all  of  my  crop,  killing  entirely  the  alfalfa;  said 
alfalfa  was  just  about  ready  to  he  harvested  when  said  overflow  came.  I 
estimate  that  said  alfalfa  land  would  have  produced  at  least  G4  tons  of  hay 
during  the  summer  of  1917,  and  that  same  would  have  been  worth  at  least 
$1.()00.00.  I had  eighty  acres  of  my  land  cleared,  and  would  have  been  able 
to  get  at  least  40  acres  in  crop  had  it  not  lieen  for  said  overflow.  Inability  to 
work  said  land  by  reason  of  said  overflow  prevented  me  from  getting  other 
crops  planted. 

Since  said  overflow  T have  proc-eeded  with  imitrovement  work  and  now  have 
16  acres  planted  to  barley,  and  am  preparing  to  ))ut  to  crops  at  least  40  acres, 
and  as  much  more  land  as  I can  get  leveled. 

Said  crops  will  be  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the  overflow  of  the  river 
during  June,  1918,  and  any  and  all  work  done  by  me  on  said  land  will  be  in 
danger  and  never  made  safe  until  an  adequate  levc^e  shall  be  constructed  to 
prevent  the  overflow  of  the  rivei*.  I am  hindered  in  reclaiming  said  land  by 
reason  of  the  overflows  and  the  lack  of  proper  levee  protection.  Until  such  levee 
is  constructed  full  beneficial  use  of  tbe  land  can  not  be  had. 

lY.  E.  Gallwas. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  liefore  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[vSEAL.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  Pubiie. 
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State  of  Califoknia, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss.: 

T.  Liiiro.  beine:  lir.st  diilv  sworn,  deposes  ;uid  siiys  : 

I own  tbe  S.  1 of  the  S.  I of  sec.  2,  T.  9 S.,  K.  21  E..  S.  B.  B.  AL.  in  Palo 
AVrde  Ahdley,  comity  of  Imperial,  State  of  Cidifornia,  liavina-  acfinired  same 
miller  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I have  lived  in  said  valley  for  about  18  years.  Dnnn.u-  my  tirst  two  years  of 
residence  said  land  did  not  overtlow.  bnt  same  has  overtlowed  every  year 
since;  snch  overflows  beinu'  irreater  and  deeper  each  year,  the  overtlow  dnr- 
iiiit  June,  1917,  beina'  tbe  largest  overtlow  I have  ever  known.  By  overflow 
I mean  tlie  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  ^^•hich  occm-s  each  year. 

That  I have  attempted  to  farm  my  land,  and  have  a pumping  plant  for  irri- 
gating my  land,  and  am  equipped  to  farm  said  land,  but  can  not  do  so  because 
of  these  overflows.  The  overflows  have  washed  down  my  house,  washed  out 
my  ditclies  and  head  gtites.  and  destroyed  all  improvements  made  liy  me.  If 
said  land  was  ]trotected  from  such  overflows,  it  would  produce  large  and  valu- 
able crops,  as  it  is  fertile  aitricultural  lands. 

T.  Lroo. 

Subscribed  and  swoimi  fo  before  me  tins  ISth  day  of  January.  191S. 

[sr:AL.l  Aloxzo  1>.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  l*uhlic. 

In  and  for  thr  County  of  Riverside,  State  of  California. 


State  of  ( 'aeiforaua. 

Count}!  of  Riverside,  st>: 

Bella  AI.  True,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  anti  says: 

I am  a resideiit  ui)on  the  E.  i of  NE,  i of  section  8,  township  S south,  range 
22  e-ast,  S.  B.  B.  AI.  in  the  Palo  A’erde  Valley,  Riverside  County,  California, 
holding  same  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States : I have  not  yet 
made  final  proof  u])on  said  land  nor  obtained  ])atent  for  same. 

During  the  spring  of  1917  I had  40  acres  of  said  land  cleared  and  leveled 
and  ])ut  to  crops  of  cotton  and  alfalfa  : that  during  the  month  tif  .Tune.  1917. 
the  (\)lorado  liiver  overtlowed  its  baidcs,  and.  for  the  first  time  in  my  knowl- 
edge. all  of  my  said  land  was  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  all 
tbe  crops  on  said  land  were  destroyed,  causing  a loss  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately .84.000  in  cro})s.  and  causing  great  damage  to  tbe  land  by  washing  the 
land  into  gullies  and  holes,  which  had  to  be  releveled  at  a large  cost. 

Tba.t  said  land  can  lie  made  safe  for  cultivation  by  tbe  construction  of  an 
adeciuate  levee  iirotecting  against  the  overflows  of  the  river,  and  if  properly 
]irotected.  great  and  valuable  cro])s  can  be  grown  on  said  land. 

Bet.la  AI.  Tki'e. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  I8tb  day  of  January.  1918. 

[seat.]  Aloxzo  D.  Hitchcock. 

}\otanj  ]*uhlie  in  and  for  the  ('ountji  of  ttirerside.  State  of  California . 


State  of  Caeifohxia. 

('ounty  of  Riverside,  ss: 

Thomas  B.  Oeddes  and  Frank  H.  (ledde':.  being  duly  and  severally  swoni. 
each  for  himself  dejioses  :tnd  says: 

Said  Thomas  B.  Oeddes  is  the  owner  of  220  acres  in  the  AV.  4 of  section  34. 
tnp.  7 south,  i-ange  22  east.  S.  B.  B.  & AI..  and  said  Frank  H.~  Geddes  is  the 
owner  of  80  acres  in  AV.  4 of  section  84.  and  100  acres,  being  tbe  SE.  1 of  sec- 
tion 83.  all  in  Palo  A’erde  A^alley.  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  the 
same  having  lieen  acquired  under  the  homestead  and  desert  land  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

That  during  tlie  month  nf  .Inne,  1917.  the  (’olorado  River  overflowed  its 
bank.s.  and  the  waters  thereof  overtlowed  all  of  the  lands  of  said  Thomas  B. 
Geddes  and  all  of  the  lands  of  said  Frank  H.  Geddes.  excepting  4 or  5 acres  of 
sand  hills;  that  said  lands  were  first  overflowed  in  the  yeai‘  190.5.  and  have 
overflowed  each  year  since  that  time,  all  of  the  lands  of  said  Thomas  B.  Geddes 
being  overtlowed  during  each  of  said  years,  and  nearly  all  of  the  said  lands  of 
said  Frank  H.  Geddes  being  overflowed  during  each  of  said  years. 
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That  Ihe  ovei-llows  have  l)een  to  a j^Teater  deptli  eacli  yeai-.  tlie  ovei-tlow  dui-- 
ina' the  year  1917  bein^>-  the  deepest  overflow  ever  known  hy  us. 

That  said  lands  are  good  agrieullnral  lands,  and  large  and  valuable  cro]»s 
could  be  grown  (»n  them  if  they  were  protected  from  the  annual  oveitlows  of 
the  Colorado  liiver. 

That  said  alliants  ai-e  prevented  from  improving  said  lands  and  putting  them 
to  crops  by  said  overllo\\s,  as  any  improvement  work  would  be  waslunl  out  and 
crops  destroyed  by  such  overflows. 

That  said  lands  can  be  protected  by  the  construction  of  an  adequate  levee 
along  the  Colorado  River,  but  that  until  such  a levee  is  constructed  said  lands, 
or  the  greater  pai-t  of  them,  will  i)e  of  no  beneficial  use  to  said  affiants. 

Thomas  B.  Geddes. 

Fkank:  H.  Geddes. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  .January,  1918. 

[SEAL.l  Alonzo  I).  Httchcock, 

Xotarj/  ]*uhUc  in  <tud  for  ihc  Count)/  of  Itivrrfiide,  Cat. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

J.  A.  Young,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I am  the  owner  of  the  E.  1 of  the  SE.  i of  section  22,  and  E.  i of  NE.  i of 
section  27  (excepting  the  south  10  acres  thereof),  in  township  7 south,  range 
22  east,  S.  B.  B.  M.,  in  Palo  Verde  Valley,  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, having  acquired  same  under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States. 

That  said  land  is  more  than  3 miles  from  the  Colorado  River ; that  during 
.June,  1917,  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its  banks  and  the  waters  overflowed 
lands  adjoining  mine,  and  was  prevented  from  overflowing  my  land  only  by 
a border  or  small  levee  which  was  around  my  land;  that  by  reason  of  the 
overflow  and  the  water  standing  around  my  land,  my  land  was  subirrigated 
and  the  crops  greatly  damaged.  I estimate  that  my  cotton  crop  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  eight  bales  which  would  have  been  worth  $1,000.  From  the 
80  acres  of  cotton  crop  I have  harvested  74  bales  of  cotton  which  brought  me 
nearly  $12,000.  Had  the  water  come  a few  inches  higher  my  crop  would  have 
been  entirely  destroyed,  as  was  the  crop  of  my  neighbor,  E.  S.  Littlejohn,  who 
lost  his  cotton  crop,  Avhich  was  about  the  same  as  mine  at  the  time  of  the 
overflow.  If  the  border  or  small  levee  around  my  land  had  broken,  I would 
have  lost  my  crop. 

Said  land  can  be  made  safe  by  the  construction  of  a proper  levee  along  the 
Colorado  River,  but  without  such  a levee  to  give  good  protection,  I am  in 
danger  of  overflo\v  and  of  loss  of  crops  and  improvements. 

.John  A.  Young. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1918. 

[seal.]  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Notary  puhiic  in  and  for  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  Calif ornUi. 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Riverside,  ss: 

On  the  31st  day  of  March,  1917,  before  me,  Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock,  a notary 
public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Riverside,  State  of  California,  residing  therein, 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  personally  appeared  Horace  Comer,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

That  he  is  a resident  of  Riverside  County,  State  of  California,  and  has 
been  since  the  year  1901 ; that  he  located  upon  land  in  section  14,  township  8 
south,  range  22  east,  in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley,  and  has  been  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  the  said  valley  ever  since ; that  until  the  year  1905  the  said 
lands  were  comparatively  free  from  inundation;  that  during  high  water  some 
water  backed  in  the  sloughs  and  lower  lands  adjoining,  but  since  the  year 
1908,  particularly,  all  of  the  lower  lands  south  of  the  north  line  of  township  8 
has  been  continuously  flooded  in  time  of  high  water ; that  in  the  year  1912 
the  affiant  had  to  use  a boat  in  getting  food  to  his  live  stock  marooned  upon 
a high  island  of  land;  but  the  land  protected  by  the  present  levee  are  settled 
and  being  farmed,  and  are  valuable;  that  could  the  lands  now  being  over- 
flowed, and  which  were  not  overflowed  until  the  year  1908,  be  likewise  pro- 
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tected  the  same  would  provide  liomes  for  many  people,  as  they  are  fertile  and 
capable  of  hif^h  development. 

Hoeace  Comer. 

, Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  31st  day  of  March,  1917. 

Alonzo  D.  Hitchcock, 

Xotari/  Puhlic  in  and  for  the  County  of  Riverside, 

State  of  California. 


]\IoNi>AY,  June  3,  1918. 

bukp:aij  of  pkintixg  and  p:xgeayix(;. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MISS  GEETRUBE  M.  McNALLY,  MISS  LIJLU  V. 

HARRIS,  MISS  BEATRICE  ALLPRESS,  MISS  ETHEL  M.  SMITH, 

MR.  T.  A.  FRANKLIN,  MR.  THOMAS  F.  FLAHERTY,  AND  MR. 

H.  M.  McLARIN. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  PRINTERS’  ASSISTANTS  AND  OPERATIVES. 

Miss  McXally.  IVe  hatu  in  the  Bureau  of  Phigravino*  and  Print- 
ing, employed  at  $2.50  a day  down  to  $1.60  a day,  1,070  women.  Of 
these  tvomeii  the  greater  number  receive  $1.75  and  $2.21  a day. 
There  are  2,000  who  receive  $1.75  a day.  1.500  who  receive  $2.21  a 
day,  about  56  who  get  $2.31,  and  85  Avho  get  $2.50  a day.  The 
higher  paid  are  very  few  in  comparison  to  the  large  number  of 
women  we  have  there.  Of  these  women,  1,311  at  present  are  on  the 
printers’  assistants’  roll;  all  the  others  are  operatives,  and  are  paid 
from  another  appropriation  than  the  appropriation  for  plate  print- 
ers and  assistants.  The  highest  rate  paid  in  the  bureau  up  until 
July,  1902,  was  $626  a 3^ear,  and  in  that  month  the  highest  rate  was 
raised  to  $700  a year.  Since  that  time  that  grade  has  had  no  increase. 
In  October,  1909,  the  girls  whom  we  call  probationers — that  is,  the 
girls  in  the  bureau  for  the  first  six  months — were  given  an  increase 
from  $1.25  a day  to  $1.50  a day,  and  yon  are  familiar  with  the 
increase  of  25  cents  a da}^  allowed  to  printers’  assistants  and  opera- 
tives, making  the  increase  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Other  than  that,  and  the  10  per  cent  allowance  of  last  year,  which 
was  in  the  nature  of  a bonus,  we  have  had  no  increase.  We  liaA^e 
many  women  in  the  bureau  who  have  just  been  appointed,  especially 
since  the  civil-service  regulation  was  waived.  There  has  been  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  women  for  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  and  for  a time  they  were  only  able  to  get  colored  women,  be- 
cause other  opportunities  had  come  up  in  AVashington  for  the  white 
girls,  so  that  employment  in  the  bureau  did  not  appeal  to  them,  be- 
cause the  rates  were  so  low.  Eecently,  however,  the  civil  service  has 
been  lifted  and  a great  many  white  girls  have  been  appointed. 

Last  month  in  one  division  there  were  50  resignations  and  100  girls 
appointed.  SeA^enty  per  cent  of  the  women  have  dependents  upon 
them.  We  have  obtained  statistics  from  all  the  4,070  women  em- 
ployed in  the  bureau,  and  we  find  that  many  of  them  have  as  many 
as  seven  dependent  upon  them,  and  a great  number  as  many  as  three 
and  four. 

The  work  we  do  is  highly  specialized  work,  and  work  which  should 
demand  more  pay  than  it  does.  It  is  so  highly  specialized  that  it  is 
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not  easy  for  the  administration  of  the  bureau  to  replace  the  girls 
who  may  want  to  leave,  and  for  that  reason  there  has  been  a prohibi- 
tion placed  on  transfers.  There  are  three  divisions  in  which  we 
know  jiositively  that  transfers  have  been  refused  to  tlie  Treasury 
Department  proper,  where  the  pay  is  greater.  Tlie  work  there  is 
practically  the  same  work — that  is,  in  tlie  Ti’easnry  Dejiailment — the 
counting  of  liberty  bonds,  and  the  Avomen  avIio  do  that  AA’ork  there  are 
paid  $75  a month.  Avhich  is  $900  a 3^ear,  and  the  AA'omen  aaOio  do  the 
same  Avork  in  the  Bureau  of  EngraA  ing  and  Printing  receive  $700  a 
year. 

The  Chaik:\lan.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  pay  that  shall  be  al- 
loAved  to  the  printers’  assistants.  In  other  Avords,  it  is  an  administra- 
tive matter  Avhich  rests  Avith  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing. 

Miss  McNally.  We  have  always  been  told,  np  until  very  recently, 
that  the  pay  Avas  fixed  by  hiAv  and  conld  not  be  changed. 

The  CiiAiRYLAN.  But  T am  telling  yon  that  is  not  so.  and  I Avant 
to  tell  yon  for  the  record  Avhat  happened  recently  in  regard  to  the 
men.  A number  of  the  men  employed  at  the  bureau  came  here  Avith 
Mr.  IVilmeth  in  connection  Avith  their  AAniges.  I immediately  raised 
the  same  question.  I said.  If  you  people  are  entitled — and  T am 
not  expressing  an  opinion — to  more  Avages.  Avhy  is  not  that  a mat- 
ter for  Mr.  MTlmeth  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  adjust?  " 
Mr.  TVilmeth  said,  “ ^Ye  only  have  so  much  money  Avith  Avhich  to 
run  our  institution.”  I said  to  him.  “ Congress  is  entitled  to  have 
you  express  an  opinion.  You  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this 
establishment.  If  you  think  these  people  are  entitled  to  more  ])ay 
you  ought  to  make  a recommendation  to  that  effect,  and  then  come 
to  us  for  an  ap})ropriation.  Then  if  Ave  see  fit  to  deny  you  the 
money,  you  then  have  some  basis  on  Avhich  to  go.  but  you  have  ii() 
right* to' simply  pass  to  us  the  responsibility  of  running  your  office.” 
Manifestly  the  administrative  officer  of  a concern  like  this  is  Ihe  man 
AAdm  ought  to  knoAY  Avho  is  entitled  to  compensation  and  AA'hat  com- 
pensation, and  if  he  is  fit  for  his  job  he  ought  to  be  in  a position  to 
make  the  recommendation  and  to  make  the  payments  to  the  people 
according  to  the  value  of  their  services.  Then  the  Congress  Avould 
approprnite,  as  it  ahvays  has  appropriated,  the  money  Avith  Avhich 
to  properly  run  the  various  establishments.  T think  you  ought  to 
knoAv  exactlv  Avhere  the  responsibility  rests.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  the  power  under  the  hiAV  to  fix  your  compensation, 
and  he  ought  to  fix  it. 

Miss  McNally.  In  the  administration  of  the  former  director,  he 
recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  increase  of  $200  a 
vear  for  each  Avoman.  There  Avas  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Estimates 
about  that.  I asked  the  assistant  director  and  he  said  the  recom- 
mendation had  gotten  in  too  late.  It  looks  as  though  that  might  be 
up  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  ChxVteman.  The  clerk  adAUses  me  that  in  1911  there  Aves  a 
limitation.  There  was  a limitation  of  $l.io  per  day  carried  in  the  lull 
of  that  year  Avhich.  I am  advised,  Avas  an  increase  of  some  25  cents. 

Miss  McNally.  Of  25  cents:  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

The  CriAimiAN.  But  since  then  there  has  lieen  no  limitation,  and 
for  a perfecth^  proper  reason.  The  question  of  pay  is  a question  of 
administration  and  the  administrative  officer  should  knoAV  Avhat 
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ought  to  be  paid.  It  does  not  follovr  that  $1.75  a day  would  be  a 
right  figure  this  year  and  a right  one  next  year,  or  that  it  would  have 
been  a right  one  the  year  before,  because  wages  ought  to  be  adjusted 
Iwth  up  and  down  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  that  surround 
the  people  in  the  way  of  living  and  all  other  factors. 

Miss  ^NIcXally.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  they  ought  to  be 
adjusted  up  and  down,  because  just  now  they  ought  to  be  adjusted  up. 

The  Chaikmax.  That  may  be.  and  I am  not  passing  judgment  on 
that : but  I am  letting  you  understand  that  the  responsibility  rests 
Avith  the  administratiA’e  officers  and  it  ought  not  to  be  shifted  onto  the 
shoulders  of  this  committee.  I am  not  in  a position,  without  a per- 
sonal iiiA^estigation  of  the  plant,  to  knoAA*  whether  it  is  being  run  on 
what  I AAAmld  consider  an  approA  ed  plan  or  not. 

Miss  McXally.  Xo.  sir : Axe  haA'e  an  officer  appointed  for  that  pur- 
]K)se.  but  at  the  same  time  the  director  tells  us  it  is  up  to  you : so  that 
AA'e  only  have  to  go  by  the  things  we  are  told. 

Tlie  Ciiairaiax.  Here  is  the  statement  that  Avas  made  by  Mr. 
IVilmeth  before  the  committee  at  the  hearing  I have  referred  to : 

S<ime  time  ajto  I rook  iiii  with  tlie  ( Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  the  question  as 
to  A\'hether  the  Secretary  AA’as  authorized  under  the  existing:  laAv  to  increase  the 
wages  of  the  plate  printei-s’  assistants,  if  he  should  see  lit  to  do  so.  He  replied 
that  the  Secretary  had  the  authority  under  the  laAv.  hut  AAhen  ^Ve  came  to 
figure  out  what  it  Avould  cost  to  give  printers'  assistants  25  cents  a day  more  we 
found  it  would  increase  our  appropriation  .$120,000  a year.  Xoav.  this  increase 
ought  to  be  given.  The  GoA-ernment  Printing  Office  is  paying  .$2.20  a day  for 
press  feeders  and  our  printers’  assistants  receive  $1.75  a day. 

Miss  McXally.  I do  not  Avant  to  go  into  any  more  details,  but  I 
just  Avant  to  impress  upon  you  as  strongly  as  I can  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  making  some  general  provision  for  the  Avomen  of  the  i)ureau. 
Most  of  them  have  gone  into  debt  and  unless  some  Avay  is  devised  by 
Avhich  their  pay  can  l)e  increased  immediately,  with  this  coming  July, 
it  is  going  to  be  quite  a serious  problem  for  them. 

Tlie  Chairaiax.  Of  course.  theA^  Avil]  all  receiAe  the  increase  of 
S120. 

iMi-s  McXally.  Yes:  but  that  increa.-e  i>  not  in  any  Avay  com- 
mensurate Avith  the  cost  of  liAing.  That  takes  aAvay  the  10  per  cent 
and  gives  them  $120.  but  it  does  not  make  a great  deal  of  dilference 
over  last  yeai-‘s  pay. 

The  CiixiRAiAX.  Ha>  there  not  been  an  increase  granted  recently 
from  $1.75  to  $1,921? 

iMiss  ^McXally.  That  increase  aauis  granted  Avithin  the  last  Aveek. 

The  Chairaiax.  Are  you  asking  an  increase  to  that  or  an  increase 
beyond  that  ? 

Miss  ^McXally.  I think  Ave  .-hould  have  something  beyond  that. 

Miss  Harris.  Tavo  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  women  have  had 
no  increase  Avhatever.  because  that  increase  only  takes  in  the  plate 
printers*  assist aaits : the  others  have  had  none  beyond  the  10  per  cent, 
and  those  Avomen  have  been  getting  that  same  pay  for  the  last  15 
years. 

Mi-s  McXallyl  There  are  800  operatives  who  receive  $1.75  a diw 
Avho  Avould  not  come  in  under  that  increase,  because  they  are  not 
]ilate  printers'  assistants. 

The  Chatraiax.  Have  you  taken  up  these  matters  Avith  iMr.  IVil- 
meth  ? 
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]\Iiss  McXally.  AVe  have,  and  he  says  these  estimates  are  in  ami 
he  Avill  do  all  he  can  with  the  money  given  him.  AVhat  we  want  you 
to  do  is  to  give  him  just  as  much  as  3Y)u  feel  3-011  possibly  can  give 
him  and  let  him  make  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  AVhy  does  not  iMr.  AA'ilmeth  make  a recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  and  ask  for  additional  mofieys  when  he  needs  them!? 

iSliss  McNally.  j\Ir.  M^ilmeth  gave  us  the  impression  that  he 
could  not  now  make  a recommendation ; that  it  was  too  late.  1 do 
not  understand  just  where  Mr.  Kalph’s  recommendation  of  $200  per 
annum  got  lost. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  needs  additional 
money  with  which  to  run  the  institution  he  could  send  to  Congress 
a supplemental  estimate  stating  the  reasons  for  it,  just  as  he  does 
send  supplemental  estimates  for  a great  many  other  matters. 

Miss  Harris.  Every  time  Ave  have  been  to  the  director  of  the  bureau 
Ave  have  been  told  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  and  that  he  can  not  do 
anything. 

Miss  Allpress.  Could  Mr.  M'ilmeth  come  right  over  to  you  and 
make  a recommendation  for  more  money  to  be  alloAved  to  us  after 
the  1st  of  July? 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  avra^  to  make  a recommendation  is  b}-  the  sub- 
mission of  an  estimate. 

Miss  Allpress.  To  Congress? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submits  his 
estimates  and  the}’^  come  in  due  course  and  are  referred  "to  the  proper 
committees.  M"hat  you  ladies  are  asking  is  that  Ave  shall  oursehes 
disregard  the  estimates  of  the  administratiA'e  officer  and  thus  bring 
about  an  increase  in  Amur  salaries. 

Miss  McNally.  Tlien  I understand  he  could  uoav  make  a recom- 
mendation to  Amu  that  Avould  go  into  effect  the  1st  of  the  coming 
July? 

The  Chairman.  He  could  if  he  wanted  to  and  AAm  agree  to  it. 

Miss  McNally.  It  Avould  be  perfect  1a^  laAvful  for  him  to  do  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Miss  McNally.  He  does  not  think  so.  At  least,  he  does  not  sa}^ 
so ; I am  not  responsible  for  Avhat  he  thinks,  but  he  does  not  saA^  so. 
He  says  it  is  up  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  Amu  an  estiinate  as  to  the  increases  in  tlie 
various  grades  and  Avhat  they  amount  to? 

Miss  McNallal  To  giim  $200  more  to  these  4,007  Avoinen  Avould 
mean  $814,000. 

The  Chairaian.  You  do  not  mean  to  make  your  increase  of  $200 
apply  to  all  emplo3mes  without  regard  to  the  present  rate  thev  are 
receiAung,  or  do  Amu? 

Miss  McNallal  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaieaian.  That  is  Amur  proposition  ? 

Miss  McNallal  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Irrespective  of  the  different  grades  of  work  they 
are  doing  and  the  pay  they  are  receiving? 

Miss  McNallal  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  You  just  make  a horizontal  increase  of  $200  ? 

]Miss  McNallal  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  that  exclusiAm  of  the  $120  or  inclusive  of  it  ? 
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Miss  McXally.  Tliat  is  exclusive  of  it.  The  ?120,  as  I understand, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a bonus  which  will  end  when  the  year  ends. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  matter  when  it  ends;  it  is  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  that  is  all  this  would  be,  for  the  ensuing  year 
Then  whk  you  are  asking  is  an  increase  of  $320  for  every  employee  ? 

Miss  McXally.  Yes;  $320;  and  that  will  bring  our  highest  grade 
up  to  less  than  the  Department  of  Labor  says  a woman  can  live  on. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  does  it  bring  it  up  to? 

Miss  McXally.  $1,020. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  your  maximum? 

Miss  McXally.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  minimum  would  be  what? 

Miss  McXally.  $810. 

The  Chairman.  Your  minimum  is  now  what  amount  ? 

^liss  McXally.  $510  a year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  S510  including  the  10  per  cent? 

Miss  McXally.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a flat  rate? 

Miss  McXally.  Yes.  sir.  They  do  not  consider  the  10  per  cent 
in  classiLdng  the  rates. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  At  the  time  Mr.  lYilmeth  increased  the  wages  of  the 
plate  printers'  assistants  did  he  give  any  reason  why  the  others 
receiving  the  same  wages  should  not  have  their  wages  increased? 

Miss  McXally.  Xo:  he  did  not  give  any  reason.  He  gave  the 
plate  printers  a 10  per  cent  increase  and  then  he  gave  the  assistants 
working  with  them  17  cents  more  a day.  which  was  practically  a 
10  per  cent  increase. 

^Ir.  IMondeix.  But  there  were  others  employed  at  the  same  wages. 
$1.75  a day  ? 

Miss  McXally.  Yes:  in  other  divisions. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  not  increasing  their 
wages? 

Miss  Allpress.  He  said  he  did  not  have  enough  to  take  in  all  of 
the  different  divisions,  that  it  would  cost  too  much  money,  and  that 
if  he  gave  it  to  one  division  he  would  have  to  give  it  to  all.  and  he 
had  not  enough  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

^Ir.  Mondell.  But  he  did  give  it  to  the  plate  printers'  assistants. 

]Miss  Allpress.  Ye^:  and  that  took  up  all  the  money  that  he  had 
in  hand. 

Miss  S:sriTH.  I represent  the  Xational  lYomen's  Trade  TTiion 
Leao-ue.  and  recently  I had  an  interview  with  Mr.  lYilmeth  on  this 
subject.  He  said  he  was  very  anxious  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
women  operatives,  but  that  he  had  not  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 
He  estimated  that  to  increase  them  to  the  amount  which  he  said  they 
were  entitled,  namely.  $75  per  month,  would  cost  $250,000.  and  that 
he  did  not  have  the  money.  That  was  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  and 
he  said  that  he  was  very  shortly  going  to  increase  the  plate  printers' 
assistants  a little  bit.  that  is,  from  $1.75  to  $1.92  a day.  He  said  he 
was  able  to  do  that  because  of  the  reimbursible  work  which  the  bureau 
had  done  and  that  he  could  get  the  money  from  that  source,  and 
would  be  able  to  make  those  increases.  There  were  1.500  or  1.600 
women  who  were  included  in  that.  Then  about  a week  later  the  news- 
papers announced  that  an  increase  had  been  granted  to  the  plate 
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])i‘iiiteis  aiiiountiiig  to  10  i)er  cent.  The  plate  printers  receive,  1 
■understand,  something  like  from  $0  to  $9,50  a day.  It  is  piecework 
rate,  but  it  comes  to  soniethino-  like  that.  Ten  ])er  cent  foi-  those  men 
consumed  nearly  all  the  money  Mr.  Wilmeth  had,  although  he  did 
give  a 10  per  cent  increase  to  the  girls  who  were  plate  printers’  as- 
sistants, and  10  per  cent  of  the  $1.75  a day  they  Avere  receiving 
amounted  to  17  cents,  which  does  not  seem  very  much.  His  own 
statement  was  that  he  could  not  do  anything  further  in  the  way  of 
increases  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ask  you  to  increase  the  estimates 
for  this  purpose,  but  I do  not  knoAV,  of  course,  anything  about  what 
happened. 

XoAV,  our  organization  telegraphed  Mr.  McAdoo,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  to  this  eti'ect,  the  message  being  sent  by  our  legislative  chair- 
man, Miss  Agnes  Nestor: 

Information  f]‘om  Director  Wilmeth  is  that  pay  ot  women  operatives  of 
Knreau  ot  Engraving  and  Printing  ranges  from  .$1.92  to  .$2.24  per  day.  This 
maximnm  is  less  than  minimnm  pay  in  Chicago  stockyards,  and  except  17  cents 
per  day  just  granted  pi-inters’  assistants,  we  understand  women  operatives  in 
hnreau  have  had  no  increase  for  many  years,  although  all  male  employees, 
already  much  lietter  paid,  have . had  increases  since  war  began.  National 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president,  respectfully 
asks  yon  to  wire  Chairman  Sherley  of  Appropriations  Committee,  which  holds 
hearings  sundry  civil  bill  3 o’clock  JMonday,  .Tune  3,  asking  for  funds  to  pay 
bureau  women  minimum  of  .$75  monthly. 

Agnes  Nestoe, 

ClHiirman  Lef/ishitire  Covnuiitee,  the  Washitigton  Committee 

of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union. 

I had  hoped  that  you  Avould  liaA  e heard  from  Mr.  McAdoo. 

The  Chairman.  I have  not. 

Miss  Smith.  7Ae  feel  that  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  ques- 
tion, because  the  Treasury  Department  is  paying  these  Avomen  less 
than  the  Federal  Arbitration  Board  in  the  recent  stockAUirds  case 
decided  Avas  the  minimum  to  be  paid  in  Chicago,  AAdiere  it  costs  less 
to  Hat  than  it  costs  to  Ha  e here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  quite  sure  that  the  plate  printers  Avere 
increased  10  per  cent  at  the  time  the  plate  printers'  assistants  re- 
ceived the  10  per  cent  ? 

Miss  Smith.  The  iieAvspapers  said  so. 

iMiss  McNally.  That  is  a fact. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I represent  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants,  and  Ave  heartily  indorse  the  claims  of  these  ladies. 
During  the  last  Aveek  I have  endeavored  to  secure  some  help  for  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  have  offered  a minimum 
rate  of  $5  a day  for  printing  pressmen,  but  I haAT  come  back  entirely 
empty  handed.  I found  it  impossible  to  secure  men.  and  found  the 
printing  offices  are  very  short  of  help  because  of  labor  conditions. 
To  ni}^  mind  it  is  only  a matter  of  a feAv  years,  if  the  Avar  keejis  up. 
before  these  ladies  Avill  haAT  to  take  hold  of  that  end  of  it,  because 
the  resources  from  Avhich  the  bureau  has  been  draAving  its  help  are  at 
an  end.  To-day  they  are  finding  other  fields  for  their  labor,  and 
])aying  them  abundantly  more  than  they  are  paid  in  the  bureau.  The 
director  has  insisted  to  me  that  if  Congress  will  grant  him  the  sum 
he  has  asked  for  he  aauII  readjust  the  scale  of  pay  for  the  employees 
of  the  bureau. 
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The  Ciiaikmaal  Xoav.  the  Avao-e  that  is  being  paid  to  men  there 
is  pretty  high  as  wages  go,  even  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I liave  a letter  right  now  from  the  IVashington 
Times 

Tlie  CiiAiEWAx  (interposing).  The  Avages  paid  these  men  at  the 
bureau  are  high.  eAxn  as  AAniges  go  at  the  present  time. 

iMr.  Franklin.  Under  normal  conditions:  yes.  sir. 

Tlie  Chairaian.  Even  under  abnormal  conditions.  There  are  lots 
of  men  doing  Audnable  Avork  who  are  not  receiving  anything  like  the 
AA'ages  that  these  men  are  receiA^ing  doAvn  at  the  Bureau  of  EngraA'ing 
and  Printing.  It  Avas  testified  here  that  the  average  Avage  of  plate 
printers,  based  upon  the  AAmrk  during  the  month  of  January,  aatis. 
for  hand-pull  presses.  $5.17  per  day  of  eight  hours:  for  motor 
jiresses,  $6.25  per  daAU  and  for  the  power  presses  approximatelv 
$8.75. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I am  not  representing  the  plate  ])rinters  at  all.  I 
am  speaking  for  the  loAA'er-]iaid  employees. 

The  Fhairaian.  Here  Avas  an  increase  of  approximately  10  |)er 
cent,  AA'hich.  according  to  Mr.  ITilmeth's  story,  took  u]i  most  of  the 
money,  and  it  did  not  permit  Avn-y  much,  if  anything,  to  be  done 
for  the  AA'onien  employees.  It  appears  to  a man  fi-om  the  outside 
that  some  adjustment  ought  to  be  made  for  the  AAomen  and  let  the 
men  AA  ait  for  a AAhile. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  AAould  be  A'ery  glad  if  IMr.  Wilmeth  Avould 
come  across  and  pay  these  girls  the  money  that  they  earn. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  secretary  of  trie 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  asked  me  to-day  to  come  here  and 
to  state  to  the  committee  the  position  of  the  federation  on  this  ques- 
tion. I dare  say  that  the  committee  in  a general  A\ay  is  familiar 
AAutli  it.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  last  convention 
in  Buffalo  passed  a resolution  asking  for  an  increase  of  $20C)  per 
year  in  the  compensation  of  the  AA'omen  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
EngraA  ing  and  Printing — that  is,  for  this  group  of  Avorkers  for  Avliom 
Miss  McXally  has  just  been  speaking.  I AAnint  to  express  in  so  far 
as  I can  the  sentiment  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this 
matter.  IVe  feel,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  right  and  that  it  is  not 
exactly  fair  for  the  GoA^ernment  to  establish  such  a low  salary  stand- 
ard and  then  to  adhere  to  it  year  after  year,  as  has  been  done  in  this 
case.  I am  more  or  less  familiar  Avith  the  civil  service,  and  I am 
more  or  less  familiar  Avith  the  operations  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions. and  I knoAY  that  there  is  much  force.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
AAdiat  you  say  that  the  administrative  heads  are  only  too  often  in- 
clined, as  AA’e  say,  to  pass  the  buck  to  Congress.  But  in  this  in- 
stance I think  the  issue  is  clear  cut.  Here  is  a group  of  employees 
admittedly  underpaid,  and  here  is  the  sundry  civil  .bill  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Chairaian.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there.  It  may  be 
that  they  are  underpaid,  and  it  may  be  that  "the  plate  printers  avIio 
Avere  increased  in  salary  ought  not  to  have  been  so  increased.  It 
may  be  that  they  ought  not  to  haA’e  been  increased  10  per  cent.  If 
they  had  been  increased  only  5 per  cent  or  had  not  been  increased  at 
all,  there  would  liaA^e  been  money  enough  to  go  around  among  the 
AYomen,  but  that  is  an  administratiA’e  proposition. 
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Mr.  Fuviiirity.  Miss  Smith,  I think,  has  given  you  the  key  to  that. 
She  has  given  you  the  answer.  The  plate  printers  are  men  who 
are  well  organized,  and  they  are  in  a position  to  make  their  demands 
heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  concerned  with  that ; we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  trying  to  do  justice.  We  should  not  be 
opposed  to  doing  a thing  because  one  group  happens  to  be  organized 
and  another  group  is  not. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  That  is  why  the  women  are  here  to-day.  Seem- 
ingly they  have  not  been  able  to  get  justice  through  the  adminis- 
trative functions. 

The  Chairman.  I am  making  my  remarks  to  you  because  you  are 
the  spokesman  of  the  organized  people.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
plate  printers  ought  to  have  been  increased  in  salary  or  not,  and  I 
am  not  passing  judgment  on  that  question,  but  I am  impressed  with 
the  fact  that,  even  assuming  that  they  needed  it,  apparently  they 
did  not  need  it  as  much  as  some  of  these  other  groups.  Now,  organ- 
ized labor  must  show  a disposition  to  do  equity  as  well  as  ask  equity, 
and  it  ought  to  be  concerned  in  seeing  that  its  own  organized  groups 
do  not  get  the  best  always. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  It  is  concerned.  Now,  as  to  this  particular  esti- 
mate, affecting  the  wages  of  these  groups  of  employees,  the  amount 
would  be  increased  considerably  above  the  estimate  that  lias  been 
jiresented  by  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  M}^  answer  to  your  statement  is  this:  If  Mr.  Wil- 
meth  feels  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  these  women 
employees,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  make  that  increase  under  the  esti- 
mates that  have  been  submitted,  and  do  the  work  for  which  those 
estimates  were  submitted,  he  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  submitting  additional  estimates  for 
that  purpose. 

^Ir.  Flaherty.  When  I say  that  the  plate  printers  received  con- 
sideration in  advance  of  the  others,  I mean  that  they  were  in  a more 
a d V a nt  a geou s jiosit ion . 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  Why  were  they  in  a more  advantageous  position 
before  the  executive  officer,  or  why  should  an  executive  officer  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  deciding  a matter  of  justice  because  some  people  are 
organized  and  some  ai*e  not? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  He  is  not  at  a disadvantage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  what  you  said,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Flaherty.  Being  human,  he  takes  hold  of  the  problems  that 
aiT  ]iut  up  to  him.  and  I dare  say  he  would  reach  the  others  in  due 
time.  What  ive  are  trying  to  do  is  to  accelerate  the  movement. 

Mr.  Mon  DELL.  The  theory  that  the  ivages  of  certain  people  must  be 
increased  because  they  are  organized,  and  that  the  wages  of  some 
other  people  aiT  not  to  be  increased  because  they  are  not  so  well 
organized  is  a theory  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded  with  favor,  be- 
cause if  that  is  what  the  executive  officer  is  doing,  he  is  not  doing  his 
dutv. 

Mr.  Flaherty.  I do  not  say  that  he  did  not  increase  their  wages 
because  they  were  not  organized,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  were 
not  increased. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  the  others  talk  louder? 
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^fr.  Flaherty.  I do  not  know. 

Miss  McXally.  There  is  an  advantage  in  organization.  You  could 
noi  run  Congress  unless  it  was  well  organized.  For  instance,  I know 
YOU  YTiuld  not  want  every  one  of  the  d,000  women  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter  to  appear  before  you  to  tell  their  stories.  This  [indi- 
cating] is  the  present  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  McLaeix.  I want  to  ask  whether  there  is  still  time  to  bring 
in  an  additional  estimate? 

The  CHAiiniAx.  Congress  is  still  in  session. 

Mr.  McLarix.  I did  not  know  whether  there  would  still  be  time 
for  the  director  to  bring  in  additional  estimates. 

The  Chairmax.  I can  not  answer  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  must  understand  that  none  of  these  items  is 
for  so  many  employees  at  so  much  per  day.  but  all  of  them  are  lump- 
sum items,  and  the  question  of  how  much  should  be  paid  the  em- 
ployees IS  a matter  to  be  determined  by  the  director  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions,  rates  of  wages,  etc.  Of  course,  when 
he  makes  up  his  estimates  it  is  assumed  that  he  estimates  for  the 
number  of  people  that  he  will  need  at  a certain  amount  per  day. 
One  way  to  increase  the  wages  would  be  to  economize  in  other 
directions. 

Mr.  McLarix.  There  is  one  consideration  that  I happen  to  know 
about  myself.  M"hen  the  Keating  bill  Avas  up  for  consideration,  Mr. 
MTlmeth  Avas  here  and  he  urged  the  Keating  bill  as  an  act  of  sub- 
stantial justice  to  these  employees,  and  that  is  one  reason  AAdiy  he  did 
not  make  estimates  for  increased  pay  for  these  employees  under  the 
lump-sum  appropriation.  Further  than  that,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, in  the  Book  of  Estimates  the  fund  for  the  pay  of  plate 
printers  and  plate  printers'  assistants  is  a separate  appropriation 
from  that  for  the  pay  of  these  girls,  and,  consequently,  he  could  not 
use  that  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairmax.  There  is  no  use  beating  around  the  bush  with 
this.  If  Mr.  lYilmeth  does  not  estimate  sufficient  money  to  eco- 
nomically run  his  bureau  there  and  pay  living  Avages,  he  should  do 
so.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  his  right,  and,  in  fact,  his  moral  duty, 
to  ask  for  additional  moneys,  but  he  has  not  the  right  to  undertake 
to  shift  the  responsibility  by  saying  that  he  expected  this  legislation 
or  that  legislation  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Further  than  that,  as  I understand  it,  he  has  in- 
creased their  pay  out  of  the  repays. 

Mr.  McLarix.  The  repays  are  from  printing  reserve  bank  notes. 
Further  than  that,  the  statement  Avas  made,  as  I understand  it,  that 
in  1911  there  Avas  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  authorized  by  Congress. 
If  Mr.  lYilmeth  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  make 
3stimates  covering  this  increase,  Avould  it  be  aa  ithin  the  precedents 
and  within  reason  for  this  committee  to  substitute  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I doubt  very  much  the  advisability 
of  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  of  Congress  undertaking  to 
run  the  administratiA^e  bureaus  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  McLarix.  I agree  Avith  you  there.  Hoaa  ever,  your  committee 
AA'ill  certainly  recognize  this  case,  AAdiere  these  people  over  there  are 
actually  Avorking  on  the  money  that  the  Government  is  getting  out 
You  AAull  certainly  recognize  the  injustice  of  having  them  to  AAmrk  on 
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this  money  and  have  it  go  through  their  hands  by  the  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  day. 

The  CiTAimiAN.  The  fact  that  they  are  engaged  on  that  kind  of 
work  does  not  mean  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  any  more  or  less. 
They  ought  to  be  paid  a proper  Avage  for  what  they  do  and  not 
because  they  happen  to  be  emplo3Td  in  the  Ihireau  of  Engraving 
Printing 

Mr.  M('Laiux.  Ihit  does  it  not  seem  strange^ 

Miss  M('Nally.  But  does  it  not  seem  this  way:  That  the  girls  are 
in  verv  responsible  positions,  and  does  it  not  seem  that  the\'  Avould  be 
exposed  to  greater  temptation  because  of  the  low  rate  they  receive? 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  I do  not  think  vour  case  ought  to  rest  upon  anv 
such  consideration  as  that.  Your  case  rests  upon  the  real  equities  in- 
volved and  upon  nothing  else.  The  fact  that  they  are  working  in 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  is  not  an  important  factor. 
Ihe  important  question  is,  Are  v’ou  receiving  a fair  rate  of  pav  for 
the  character  of  work  that  you  are  doing? 

Miss  Rakms.  But  should  not  AAX)rk  that  requires  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity receive  proper  consideration? 

The  Chair3ian.  1 think  that  is  a factor,  unquestionably. 

Now;  the  truth  of  the  business  is  that  Mr.  Wilmeth  to-morrow  could 
jia}^  you  people  an  additional  amount  of  money  if  he  Avanted  to  and  if 
Amu  ought  to  liaAm  it.  HoAvever,  T am  not  expressing  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  that.  1 do  not  AAnint  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  AAdiat  opin- 
ion I may  have  as  to  Avhat  you  ought  to  receive,  because  I do  not 
think  it  is  proper  in  a hearing  of  this  kind  that  I should  express  an 
opinion,  but,  assuming  that  he  thinks  you  ought  to  have  more  money, 
he  and  the  Secretarv  cf  the  Treasuiy  have  the  right  to  give  you  a 
living  AATige. 

Miss  McNally.  That  is  Avhat  Ave  Avant  to  kiioAv,  and  Ave  thank  you 
veiw  much  for  vour  courtesy. 

Monday,  June  3,  1918. 
ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL. 

STATEMENT  OE  ME.  GEOEGE  L.  CAIN,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  GOVEENMENT  EMPLOYEES,  AND  MISS 

ESTELLE  GATES,  CHAEGE  NTJESE. 

(See  ni).  1370,  13ST,  2.530.) 

INCREASE  IN  PAY IMPROA'EMENT  OF  GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Cain.  Shall  I proceed? 

The  Chairaian.  IVhat  is  your  position? 

Mr.^  Cain.  I am  the  president  of  the  National  League  of  Govern- 
ment Employees. 

The  Chairaian.  lYe  AAmuld  rather  hear  from  the  employees  who 
are  affected.  They  can  tell  us  their  story,  and  after  they  have 
finished  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Cain.  I have  gathered  all  the  data  relative  to  the  eight-hour 
proposition. 

The  Chairaian.  I suspect  that  these  people  who  work  oimr  there 
know  more  about  it  than  you,  who  do  not. 
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Mr.  Cain.  All  right,  then,  I will  give  way  to  them.  I will  be 
glad  for  you  to  hear  Miss  Gates. 

Miss  Gates.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  speak  to  you  in  regard  to 
shorter  hours.  We  have  been  working  for  14  hours  a day.  AYe  work 
from  5.30  in  the  morning  until  8 o’clock  at  night.  AYe  stay  in  the 
wards  all  day  long  and  do  not  get  off  except  for  half  an  hour  for 
meals.  AYe  want  to  speak  to  you  in  regard  to  shorter  hours  and  also 
in  regard  to  an  increase  in  salaiy. 

The  Chairman.  AAdiat  salary  do  you  get  ? 

Miss  Gates.  AA^'e  get  $42.50  per  month.  Of  course,  everything  has 
gone  up.  For  instance,  we  pay  $1  per  yard  for  apron  goods  that 
cost  25  cents  per  yard  a year  ago.  but  we  do  not  get  any  more  money 
than  we  did  before. 

The  Chair3ian.  This  salary  you  speak  of  includes  board. 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir:  board  and  room. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  a charge  nurse? 

Yliss  Gates.  YYs,  sir.  Then,  of  course,  when  the  boys  and  girls  go 
to  their  classes,  that  means  an  hour  and  a half  of  extra  duty,  because 
we  then  get  off  at  9.30  o’clock  instead  of  at  8 o’clock. 

The  Chairman.  AA^hat  is  the  usual  time  of  service  for  nurses  in 
the  hospitals? 

Miss  Gates.  Some  of  them  work  for  eight  hours,  and  others  work 
from  seven  to  seven,  with  two  hours  off  during  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  are  on  duty  all  night  ? 

Miss  Gates.  The  night-duty  people  work  from  8 o’clock  at  night 
until  6 o’clock  the  next  morning.  AA"e  go  on  duty  at  6 o’clock  and 
work  until  8.  As  we  are  very  short  of  help  over  there,  the  nurses 
are  put  in  very  responsible  positions.  They  are  left  in  wards,  one 
nurse  with  40  patients.  Some  of  them  are  there  by  themselves,  and 
if  a patient  should  attack  them  they  would  have  no  way  of  calling 
for  help. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  ])ut  you  on  shorter  shifts,  the  situation 
would  be  even  worse  as  to  the  number  of  patients  per  nurse,  would 
it  not? 

Miss  Gates.  AAY  always  have  had  two  people  at  a time.  AAdien 
there  were  four  people  on  during  the  day.  then  we  would  have  two 
people  on  at  night.  You  would  then  have  some  assistance  in  case  it 
was  necessary.  Of  course,  the  patients  are  not  responsible  for  what 
they  do,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  protect  the  help.  The 
hours  are  pretty  long  and  the  strain  is  very  great.  AAY  have  to  do 
not  only  nursing  work,  but  domestic  vrork.  AA"e  have  to  keep  the 
wards  clean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  attendants?  Do  not  the  nurses 
have  orderlies? 

Miss  Gates.  AAY  have  attendants  when  there  is  any  help  there,  but 
they  usually  have  to  take  the  patients  out  on  the  lawn,  and  that 
leaves  the  nurse  with  all  the  work  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  always  some  sort  of  orderly  or  at- 
tendant to  every  nurse  who  is  in  charge  of  a ward? 

Aliss  Gates.  Xo.  sir;  we  liave  been  even  without  an  attendant  on  a 
floor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  against  the  regular  rule  of  the  institution, 
is  it  not,  and  that  condition  has  only  grown  up  by  virtue  of  the  great 
shortage  in  help? 
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Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir.  The  people  have  left  to  take  up  other  du- 
ties or  positions.  They  take  eight-hour  positions.  That  is  the  cause 
of  the  shortage,  I think. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  A shortage  of  helj)  exists  all  over  America  without 
regard  to  hours  of  work. 

Miss  Gates.  The  women  consider  the  strain  over  there  pretty  se- 
vere. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  on  behalf  of  the  nurses? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  pay  and  a 
change  in  your  hours  of  service? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  shorter  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  of  pay  do  you  think  ought  to  be 
allowed? 

Miss  Gates.  MYll,  we  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  $10. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Per  month? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $120  a year? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  a law  already  passed  you  receive  an  in- 
crease of  $120  per  year.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  this  in  addition  to  that 
increase  ? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir.  We  ask  that  in  addition  to  this  other  in- 
crease. In  some  hospitals  nurses  get  from  $60  to  $70  per  month. 
That  is  in  city  hospitals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  those  cases  do  they  have  an  eight-hour  day? 

Miss  Gates.  Some  of  them  have  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  complaints  to  make  about  the 
service  ? 

Miss  Gates.  No,  sir;  I believe  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  about  the  extra  time  that  charge  nurses 
are  required  to  put  in  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  nurses  were  away 
receiving  instruction. 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  occur  every  day  ? 

Miss  Gates.  No,  sir;  that  is  one  night  per  week.  If  you  are  on 
duty  until  8 o’clock  and  these  others  go  to  their  classes,  you  have  to 
stay  until  they  come  back. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  you  get  your  board  over  there,  you  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  increased  cost  of  foodstuffs? 

Miss  Gates.  Of  course,  in  a way:  but  the  food  is  very,  very  bad. 
It  takes  pretty  nearly  all  we  can  make  to  buy  something  to  eat  when 
we  get  outside,  because  the  food  is  so  poorly  cooked  and  prepared,  and 
really  sometimes  you  can  hardly  eat  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  eat  at  the  hospital,  then? 

Miss  Gates.  Yes,  sir:  we  eat  at  the  hospital.  You  see,  we  get  our 
board  and  rooms  included  with  our  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  said  the  food  was  so  poorly  prepared  you 
could  not  eat  it,  and  that  is  why  I asked  you  whether  you  did  not 
eat  it. 

Miss  Gates.  Well,  it  is  very  bad  sometimes.  We  have  to  go  with- 
out until  we  can  get  outside  and  get  something  to  eat. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I have  found  the  same  thing  true  at  some  of  the  hotels 
around  here. 
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Miss  Gates.  Well,  we  consider  that  it  is  war  time,  but  even  then  it 
is  pretty  bad.  and  I am  afraid  if  you  went  there  you  would  not  want 
to  eat  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  simply  for  an  increase  of  $20  a 
month  ? 

Miss  Gates.  Practically ; yes.  With  the  $10  that  would  only  make 
$62.50  for  charge  nurses,  even  with  the  $20  increase. 

STATEMENT  OF  MISS  E.  A.  SEATON. 

Miss  Seaton.  Like  Miss  Gates.  I come  to  try  to  rectify  the  condi- 
tions at  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat  is  your  position  at  the  hospital? 

Miss  Seaton.  A charge  nurse.  AYe  would  like  to  have  shorter 
hours.  That  is  the  main  thing  we  are  asking  for;  and  better  pay. 
and  also  better  food.  That  is  also  one  of  the  main  things  we  are 
asking  for.  Sometimes  I have  actually  been  hungiy — for  instance, 
since  yesterday  at  4 oulock.  There  has  not  been  enough  food  that 
one  could  eat  since  yesterday  at  noon. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  of  a lack  of  quantity  or  a lack  of 
quality  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  It  is  a lack  of  quality  more  than  lack  of  quantity, 
because  if  we  had  the  quality  we  would  not  need  any  more  quantity. 
lYe  get  a very  good  amount  of  what  we  do  get.  but  it  is  poorly 
23repared. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  it  is  cooked  badly,  or  is  it  because  of 
the  quality  of  the  food  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  It  is  a little  of  both.  It  is  not  first-class  food,  in  the 
first  jilace,  and  is  not  cooked  properly  in  the  second. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  such  conij^laints  to  the  sipierin- 
tendent  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  Such  comphunts  have  been  made  frequently,  I think, 
by  various  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  personallv  taken  the  matter  \\p  with 
him? 

Miss  Seaton.  I have  not : no.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Most  nurses — that  is,  regular  trained  nurses — take 
a course  in  cooking? 

Miss  Seaton.  lYe  did.  lYe  have  a six  weeks'  course  in  cooking: 
that  is  to  say,  we  have  one  lesson  a Aveek. 

The  Ctiair:man.  And  yet  the  cooks  over  there  are  not  able  to  ^irop- 
erly  cook  the  food  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  I do  not  knoAA^  AAdiat  the  reason  is.  I am  not  able  to 
say  that  at  all. 

The  Chair^ian.  Are  you  familiar  AA'ith  the  conditions  in  the 
kitchen  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  I am  not.  I liaA^e  neA^er  been  in  the  kitchen  Avhere  our 
food  is  cooked,  because  we  have  no  business  there,  and  Ave  are  not 
allowed  to  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  IVlien  you  take  your  lessons  in  cooking,  Avhere  do 
you  go  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  That  is  in  a different  kitchen  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Mdiere  is  the  food  which  is  cooked  there  used  ? 
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Miss  Si:aton.  There  are  various  kitchens.  There  is  more  than  one 
kitchen.  In  the  general  kitchen  is  where  tlie  food  is  prepared,  but 
tins  condition  exists  all  over  the  place. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Is  it  recent  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  No,  sir.  Well,  more  so  recently  than  before;  but  it 
has  been  the  condition  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  IVhat  is  the  j)rincipa‘l  difficulty  with  the  cooking? 
Is  the  food  underdone  or  overdone? 

Miss  Seaton.  Sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another;  but  it 
is  more  underdone  than  overdone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  bread  baked  there  which  is  used? 

Mi  ss  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  lYhat  is  the  character  of  the  bread? 

Miss  Seaton.  IVell,  it  is  very  ])oor  at  times.  lYe  have  been  re- 
cently getting  a little  better  bread,  but  at  one  time  it  was  just  like 
it  was  made  of  bran;  just  like  I have  seen  bran  bread  made  for 
chickens. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  realize  that  Ave  are  all  eating  bran  bread  these 
days? 

Miss  Seaton.  I knoAv  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I haAn  not  had  a piece  of  real  good  Avhite  bread 
since  I can  remember. 

Miss  Seaton.  I knoAv ; and  I have  eaten  bran  bread,  too. 

Ylr.  Mon  dell.  And  our  cook  does  cook  these  new  meals  in  an 
aAvful  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  go  doAvn  to  some  of  the  hotels  here  you  Avill 
quit  eating  it  entirely. 

Miss  Seaton.  We  did  quit  eating  it  entirely.  We  have  not  seen  a 
piece  of  white  bread  for  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
food  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  No;  I haA^e  no  complaint  directly  as  to  that.  I haA^e 
sometimes  seen  things,  but  there  are  accidents  happen,  and  I have, 
not  any  complaint  there. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  character 
of  the  food  itself? 

Miss  Seaton.  YYs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  complaint  as  to  a lack  of  Anriety  of  food? 

Yliss  Seaton.  YYs;  to  a certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  serA^ed  the  same  food  that  the  patients 
are  serAnd  ? 

Atiss  Seaton.  No,  sir;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  serA''ed  as  much,  or  more,  or  less? 

Miss  Seaton.  lYell,  I judge  Ave  are  seiwed  more.  There  is  not 
A^ery  much  difference;  but  if  there  is  any  difference,  there  is  a little 
bit  more,  but  it  is  cooked  differently. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  served  in  your  own  dining  room? 

Aliss  Seaton.  YYs,  sir;  AAdiere  I am  Avorking  iioav,  but  most  of  them 
eat  in  the  dining  room  Avith  the  patients,  but  at  different  hours. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  eat  in  the  same  dining  room  but 
not  with  the  patients  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  complaint  on  that  score,  is  there? 
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]Nliss  Seaton.  Xot  so  far  as  I know.  Where  I am  we  have  our 
own  dining-  room.  Then.  I want  to  speak  about  the  ward  conditions 
of  nurses.  For  a while,  in  fact  ever  since  I have  been  there,  I have 
been  on  the  same  ward,  practically,  and  a great  length  of  time  I 
have  not  had  any  male  help  at  all.  and  when  I would  serve  in  the 
colored  tubei-cnlar  ward  I had  to  bathe  those  colored  men  every 
morning,  and  np  until  very  recently  I have  had  to  bathe  white  men : 
big.  strong,  healthy  white  men.  There  is  a law  that  forbids  us  leaving 
men  patients  in  the  bathroom  alone,  so  up  until  the  20th  of  last 
month  I had  a ward  of  36  young — practically  all  young — men.  and 
I had  to  take  care  of  them  and  lock  after  them  for  everything  that 
had  to  be  done  Avith  them.  AAuth  no  help  at  all  in  the  AAuird. 

The  Chairman.  Xo  orderly  and  no  attendant  ? 

!Miss  Seaton.  Xo.  sir.  ^ly  only  assistant  Avas  a girl  betAA'een  16 
and  IT. 

The  Chair3ian.  Hoaa'  recent  aatis  that  situation  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  I"rom  September  18  last  until  March. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  remedied  iioaa'  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes;  by  the  sailory  and  soldiers.  AAdiich  is  only 
tenijiorary. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  situation  usual  prior  to  the  time  you 
speak  of? 

^liss  Seaton.  Xo.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  rules  of  the  hospital  just  the  contrary  ? 

iNliss  Seaton.  Hoaa^  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  expected  that  the  female  nurses  shall  not 
be  required  to  perform  these  personal  services  for  those  patients? 

Miss  Seaton.  Oh.  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  knoAA-  AA'hether  that  has  been  the  practice 
prior  to  the  time  you  speak  of  ? 

iNIiss  Seaton.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  complain  of? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes.  .sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  very  properly. 

Miss  Seaton.  And  also,  on  this  ward,  there  are  criminal  patients — 
patients  who  come  out  of  the  criminal  department : some  came  di- 
rectly from  the  criminal  department  to  my  ward,  of  which  I had 
charge.  IVe  feel  if  these  conditions  were  remedied  we  would  have 
more  helji.  That  is  our  idea.  If  Ave  had  better  working  conditions 
we  Avould  not  liaA^e  so  much  trouble  with  them. 

The  Chair^ian.  lYhat  ]iroportion  of  the  nurses  are  Avomen  ? 

^liss  Seaton.  I really  do  not  knoAv  the  proportion,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  A majority  of  them? 

Miss  Seaton.  Oh.  yes:  quite  the  majority.  Of  course,  since  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  have  come  to  the  hospital  there  is  a great  relief, 
but  that  is  only  temporary,  because  they  come  and  go. 

The  Chair3iaat.  Is  the  condition  you  complain  of  one  that  has  con- 
fronted other  nurses? 

Miss  Seaton.  AYs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  recall  what  other  nurses  and  at  Avhat 
times  they  were  recpiired  to  bathe  and  attend  male  patients? 

Miss  Seaton.  There  have  been  quite  a few  of  them  since  last 
August  and  September.  They  Avere  sent  to  the  male  department. 
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and  I can  stat(‘  (|iiile  a few  of  them  that  have  had  these  things  to  a'o 
through  with. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  are  you  speaking  of  hed  l)aths  to  the  pa- 
tients? 

Miss  8pl\ton.  Xo.  sir;  I am  speaking  of  shower  batlis  and  tub 
baths.  These  men  are  strong  and  healthy — that  is,  physically. 

The  CHAiK:\rAN.  When  there  is  a male  orderly  upon  the  flooi‘  he 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  nurse  in  charge? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chatr:man.  Xow,  did  this  situation  grow  out  of  the  absence 
of  such  orderlies,  of  did  it  grow  out  of  their  refusal  to  do  such  work? 

Miss  Seaton.  The  absence  of  them.  There  was  no  orderly  as- 
signed to  that  ward,  or  to  quite  a few  others.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  many  wards.  There  was  no  orderly  to 
be  had.  The  supervisors  did  not  have  them  to  send. 

The  Chair^ian.  Your  complaint  is  not  about  the  giving  of  baths 
to  patients  that  are  designated  as  bed  baths? 

Miss  Seaton.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  a trained  nurse? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  orderlies  are  supposed  to  do  that — 
that  is,  under  the  rules  of  the  hospital,  when  they  are  on  ward,  and 
they  do  do  it. 

The  Chaiioian.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  other  nurses  who 
Liave  had  similar  experiences? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes,  sir;  I can  give  you  the  names  of  other  nurses — 
Miss  Bishop,  Miss  Rowe,  Mrs.  Catlin,  Miss  Harris,  Miss  Gates,  Miss 
White,  Miss  Kreft,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Miss  Back,  Miss  McWilliams, 
Mrs.  Carrico,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  Miss  Boswell.  I think  I could 
recall  others,  but  I think  that  is  sullicient  for  the  present. 

The  Chair AiAN.  You  have  given  quite  a number  of  names;  and 
those  nurses,  to  your  knowledge,  have  had  similar  experiences  ? 

Miss  Seaton.  To  my  knowledge,  they  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  same  period  of  time  or  at  diheriiit 
periods  of  time? 

Miss  Seaton.  At  different  periods,  but  most  of  them  over  the  same 
period. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a condition  that  might  be  described  as 
temporarjy  due  to  the  shortage  of  orderlies,  or  is  it  a constantly  re- 
curring condition,  running  over  a period  of  years? 

Miss  Seaton.  Well,  it  has  only  occurred  since  this  shortage  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  yon  been  at  the  institution? 

Miss  Seaton.  Three  years. 

The  Chairman.  This  condition,  you  say,  has  only  been  recent? 

Miss  Seaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAimiAN.  And  has  now  ceased  to  exist? 

Miss  Seaton.  Since  the  sailors  and  soldiers  have  come  to  the 
hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  did  it  extend?  What  was  the 
outside  period? 

Miss  Seaton.  AYell,  say,  from  last  September  up  until  this  past 
March.  That  is  when  the  sailors  and  soldiers  began  to  come  there; 
but  they  have  come  and  gone,  and  it  has  recurred  since  then ; but  that 
was  the  continual  period  of  time. 
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The  Chairmax.  It  has  been  just  a sporadic  case  here  and  there 
since  the  sailors  and  soldiers  have  come  there  ? 

Miss  Seatox.  Yes,  sir. 

T]ie  Chairmax.  There  is  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to 
continue  such  conditions? 

Miss  Seatox.  Yot  to  my  knowledge;  no. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Did  you  complain  to  them  that  you  Avere  required 
to  do  this  AAmrk? 

Miss  Seatox.  Yes;  I complained  to  Dr.  IVhite. 

The  Chairmax.  lYhat  did  the  doctor  say? 

Miss  Seatox.  That  he  would  try  to  rectify  it. 

The  Chairmax.  IVhat  happened? 

Miss  Seatox.  Yothing. 

The  Chairmax.  Hoav  long  did  it  continue? 

]\Iiss  Seatox.  It  continued  until  the  sailors  and  soldiers  came  to 
take  the  places. 

The  Chairman.  AYell,  hoAv  long  after  you  made  your  complaint? 

Miss  Seatox.  I should  judge  tAvo  months. 

The  Chairmax.  Did  you  again  bring  it  to  his  attention? 

Miss  Seatox.  Yo,  sir;  I did  not.  After  the  tragedy  of  that  nurse 
AA'ho  was  murdered  in  the  hospital,  that  Amu  probably  heard  about, 
thei-e  was  a party  of  .about  20  of  us  that  Avent  to  Dr.  IVhite  and  asked 
him  to  please  try  to  rectify  conditions.  He  promised  us  he  Avould. 
AVe  got  no  help  AAdiatever.  He  said  he  had  been  trying  to  get  help, 
f)ut  eA'idently  had  not  given  any  increase  in  Avages,  and  he  had  not 
done  anything  to  try  to  get  the  jiersons  to  come  at  all,  except  to  put 
out  an  advertisement  for  help.  Out  in  other  positions  you  can  make 
much  more.  I could  go  out  and  make  a better  liAung  than  I am 
making  here,  but  I think  somebody  has  got  to  do  it.  and  I have  taken 
it  up  as  my  AAmrk,  and  I feel  that  I do  help  those  around  me.  and  I 
do  Avant  to  make  it  my  Avork;  but  nobody  can  live  under  such  condi- 
tions. and  somebody  has  to  do  that  Avork.  MY  feel  that  somebody 
must  do  it,  and  it  is  a work  that  is  Avell  worth  doing  if  a pei-son 
can  do  such  Avork  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  doctor  claimed  that  he  could  not  get  these  order- 
lies. M"as  that  his  claim? 

Miss  Seatox.  He  told  us  he  could  not  get  them.  He  told  us  that 
Avhen  AA’e  Avent  to  him  right  after  the  tragedy  of  this  nurse.  AA'hich 
AATas.  I believe,  on  March  28,  Avhen  Miss  Sullivan  Avas  killed.  MY 
Avent  to  him  in  about  36  hours  and  asked  him  if  he  intended  to  give 
us  any  help  or  any  protection.  M^hen  this  condition  arose  the  very 
same  girl  Avas  taken  out  of  the  dining  room  and  put  on  the  hall  Avitii 
me.  I kneAv  the  girl  personally — Miss  Sullivan.  She  Avas  a good 
girl,  but  she  Avas  not  IT  years  old:  and  the  assistant  superintendent 
at  that  time  said  they  did  not  employ  girls  under  18.  and  she  put  IT 
on  her  application. 

The  Chairmax.  MY  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Miss  Seaton. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  BURCH,  SUPERVISOR. 

The  Chairaiax.  MY  Avill  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  IniA'e  to  say. 

Mr.  Burch.  AAYll,  sir.  my  complaint  is  for  shorter  hours,  which  I 
could  enjoy  very  much.  I do  not  knoAv  Avhether  I will  get  them  or 
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not.  Ihe  hours  are  very  long,  and  I think  the  wages  ought  to  be 
increased.  and-I  tliink  Ave  should  have  one  day  off  each  week  to 
rest  up. 

The  CiiAiK:srAN.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Burch.  My  duties  are  those  of  supervisor.  I am  tlie  super- 
visor, special  policeman,  and  I do  a good  deal  of  clerical  Avork  and 
have  done  it  for  years.  I find  the  work  is  increasing  so  that  I can 
not  kee]3  np  Avith  it.  because  every  day  I pack  it  in  a draAver  and 
catch  np  Avith  it  Avhen  I can. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  hours? 

^h\  Burch.  From  6 in  the  morning  until  5 at  night  and  from  G 
the  next  day  until  8.  and  stay  all  night  if  it  is  necessary:  that  is,  11 
hours  and  14  hours. 

The  Chairman.  What  vacation  do  yon  get? 

i\Ir.  Burch.  B ell,  vre  get  15  days  eA^ery  year,  and  half  a day  each 
Aveek.  We  average  Avhat  is  called  40  days  a year  of  vacation  time. 
If  voii  take  the  15  days  together,  then  you  get  the  other  time  monthly 
divided  up  in  half  days  or  a day  at  a time.  AYe  get  every  third  Sun- 
day and  eA^ery  third  holiday.  proAuded  Ave  can  be  spared. 

Shortage  of  help  in  the  hospital  has  become  so  great  that  they  have 
to  call  on  the  Army  and  the  NaA^y  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  of 
course  they  fill  in  and  do  pretty’ Avell,  but  those  people  of  course 
are  only  temporary  and  you  can  not  expect  a great  deal  from  them. 
I know  I do  not.  and  I do  not  think  the  doctor  does.  They  are  there 
to  fill  in,  but  the  shortage  of  help,  as  I say,  I think,  is ’due  to  the 
fact  that  the  pay  is  small  and  the  hours  are  long  and  trying. 

The  Chairman.  AA'hat  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  Burch.  My  compensation  is  $67.50  a month  and  my  serAuce 
has  been  ^38  3^ears. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  board  and  room? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jow  a married  man? 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes,  sir;  and  I liA^e  at  home.  I go  home  every  night. 
Of  course,  in  the  Avinter  time  I onh^  see  iiia"  famih^  in  bed,  going  and 
coming. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3H11  get  an^"  commutation  ? 

Mr.  Burch.  I get  nothing.  Of  course,  I haA^e  a room  there  AAdiere 
I can  stay,  but  I am  a married  man  and  liaA^e  a famih^  and  I stay 
home.  I think  that  is  the  place  for  me.  I think  Avhen  I put  in  14 
hours  I ought  to  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  meals  do  ahu  eat  there? 

Air.  Burch.  One  da}"  my  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  the 
next  da}^  breakfast  and  dinner.  I ahvays  get  1113^  supper  or  get  Avhat- 
eA"er  I can  Avhen  I get  home. 

The  Chairman.  AWiat  haA"e  3HII  to  sa}^  touching  the  food? 

Air.  Burch.  I have  seen  the  food  better  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time,  but,  of  course,  this  is  Avar  time.  The  food  sometimes  is  poorl}^ 
cooked. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  could  get  a neAv  cook? 

Air.  Burch.  No,  sir;  the  cooks  have  all  left.  They  have  got  better 
positions.  The  kitchen  now  is  practically  run  with  soldier  attend- 
ants, and  they  have  to  send  a good  many  patients  to  assist  in  doing 
the  kitchen  work  and  in  fixing  up  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  help. 
The  help  in  the  whole  institution  all  the  Avay  through  has  gone  and 
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has  gotten  better  positions.  In  onr  department  Ave  have  had  very 
few  drafted  men  in  the  Army.  The  male  nurses  have  left  and  have 
sought  other  positions.  We  have  several  at  the  Union  Station  that 
have  gone  there  and  are  getting  from  $80  to  $85  and  $90  a month. 
We  have  five  or  six  at  the  steel  plant  getting  $90  a month  as  special 
watchmen,  who  were  getting  $30  and  $35  at  the  hospital.  There  is 
where  the  shortage  comes. 

In  my  opinion,  if  the  employees  had  the  eight-hour  system  and  a 
little  compensation  in  the  way  of  an  increase  in  pay  and  one  day  a 
week  off,  the  hospital  would  keep  the  help  np.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  would  be  glad  to  be  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  know  anywhere  in  private  employment 
where  they  work  eight  "hours  a day  with  one  day  off  each  week?  . 

Mr.  Burch.  They  do  not  have  the  kind  of  work  to  do  that  we  do. 
The  work  we  do  is  very  trying. 

The  Chair3ian.  Some  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes.  sir.  You  take  a man  and  put  him  in  a Avard  Avith 
a lot  of  insane  people  and  you  keep  the  people  there  for  these  long 
hours.  I tell  you  it  is  trying.  It  is  a different  class  of  .work  entirely. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  HARBAUGH,  SUPERVISOR. 

Mr.  Harbalgh.  The  situation  has  been  pretty  aa  ^II  gone  oA'er.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  things  that  have  not  been  mentioned  I would 
like  to  state.  This  shortage  OA^er  there  occurred  fiA’e  years  ago,  when 
some  80  per  cent  left  the  institution  on  account  of  the  poor  pay  and 
the  long  hours,  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  I judge,  too.  was  a factor. 
Everything  was  discouraging,  and  it  never  was  improved  upon  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form.  It  remains  to-day  just  as  it  did.  I suppose, 
when  the  institution  Avas  first  founded.  Xo  changes  were  made  in  the 
working  conditions  of  that  place,  although  they  liaA^e  been  made  in 
ewery  other  place.  I should  judge,  under  the  Government.  lYe  have 
gone  to  the  superintendent  and  we  haA'e  always  run  up  against  a dead 
line.  A certain  number  of  em]Dloyees  over  there  receive  all  the  con- 
sideration. you  knoAT.  the  short  hours,  the  eight-hour  system,  and 
compensation  which  is  equal  to  that  given  on  the  outside,  but  we 
neA^er  could  accomplish  anything  at  all  one  Avay  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  lYhom  do  you  mean  by  “ we  ”? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  I mean  those  OA*er  there  who  are  working  1*2  hours 
one  day  and  II  hours  the  next,  getting  every  third  Sunday,  every 
third  holiday,  and  15  days'  vacation,  proAudecl  they  are  not  sick  dur- 
ing the  year.  If  they  are  sick  during  the  year  their  vacation  is  taken 
in  lieu  of  sick  leave.  I judge  there  are  about  300  of  us,  ainh  there  ? 

]\Ir.  Burch.  MTiat  is  that? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  lYorking  12  hours  and  14  hours. 

Mr.  Burch.  You  mean  of  the  males? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  Males  and  females. 

Mr.  Burch.  I do  not  think  there  are  that  many  males,  because  they 
have  all  left. 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  There  were  as.many  as  300,  if  not  more. 

Mr.  Burch.  Oh,  yes : there  were  oA^er  300,  about  350  or  375  attend- 
ants. 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  $20  a month  is  no  inducement  for  any  man  to 
start  in  a place  to  work,  and  that  is  the  minimum  pay.  He  works  six 
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months  for  $20,  and  then  he  gets  a $2.50  raise  and  Avorks  six  months 
on  that,  and  then  on  np.  He  is  i)i*actically  an  old  man  Avhen  he  gets 
up  to  the  maximum  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  asking  in  the  way  of  an  increase? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  Well,  I am  not  able  to  say.  Personally,  of  course, 
I Avould  want  all  I could  get,  but  Ave  never  could  decide  on  the  actual 
amount  that  Ave  all  AAuinted.  We  Avoiild  be  satisfied  AAoth  almost  any- 
thing just  so  it  Avas  an  increase;  I Avould,  at  least,  just  to  shoAv  that 
Ave  had  gotten  something  in  all  these  years.  I have  AAmrked  29  years 
over  in  that  place. 

The  Chair:man.  You  are  going  to  get  an  increase  of  $120  a year — 
the  same  as  all  employees  of  the  Government.  Jt  Avonld  not  amount 
to  quite  that  much  in  some  of  your  cases,  because  it  can  not  be  more 
than  80  per  cent.  What  is  your  annual  salary  ? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  I get  $55  a month. 

The  Chairman.  You  Avould  get  $120  additional  under  the  pro- 
vision Avhich  has  been  recently  passed. 

Mr.  Buiu'h.  That  is  only  for  one  year,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  M"as  any  increase  made  in  your  AA  ages  recently  ? 

Mr.  FIarbaugh.  Only  the  10  per  cent  last  July,  Avhich  expires  the 
first  of  this  coming  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  liaA^e  received  no  other  increase? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  No  other  increase.  It  is  the  pay  schedule  Avhich 
AA'as  gotten  uj)  years  ago,  and  it  remains  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a married  man? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  at  the  institution? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  No,  sir;  I live  outside.  I sleep  outside  of  the  place, 
and  I usually  take  my  supper  outside. 

The  Chairman.  You  eat  your  breakfast  and  dinner  there? 

Mr.  FIarbaugh.  I eat  my  breakfast  and  dinner  inside,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  food? 

Mr.  Harbaugh.  lYell,  I have  been  suffering  from  indigestion  for 
some  time,  and  I won’t  say  anything  about  that.  I know  that  food 
is  getting  scarce  all  over  the  country,  so  I will  pass  that  up,  because 
I wanted  to  talk  a little  about  more  important  things  than  that. 
Now,  a man  working  there  12  hours  one  day  and  14  hours  the  next 
day,  is  debarred  from  doing  anything  on  the  outside — what  they  call 
sundowning.  I suppose  you  are  familiar  with  it?  He  can  do  noth- 
ing but  walk  from  the  place  to  his  home  and  he  can  not  even  work  on 
Sundays,  because  he  only  gets  every  third  Sunday  off.  Now.  that 
is  about  an  outline  of  all  I can  say  about  the  working  conditions,  and 
that  ought  to  be  enough,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  J.  W.  VANWARD. 

IMr.  Yanward.  My  complaint  is  about  the  same  as  made  by  Mr. 
Burch.  I think  we  should  have  shorter  hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Yanward.  Twelve  years. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  are  you  getting? 

Ml’.  Yanward.  $47.50  a month. 

The  Chairman.  lYhat  are  your  duties? 
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Mr.  Vanward.  I am  a charge  nurse. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  these  ladies? 

Mr.  Van  WARD.  Yes;  but  I have  to  do  anything  that  comes  along, 
undertaking,  scrubbing,  or  anything  else  that  comes  along.  If  they 
have  a man  to  bury,  I bury  him. 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  you  live  at  the  asylum  ? 

Mr.  Vanward.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  Y AN  WARD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  family  lives  outside? 

Mr.  Van  WARD.  No,  sir;  my  wife  is  a nurse  in  the  hospital.  The 
hours  are  very  long  and  it  costs  a great  deal  for  clothes;  it  takes 
practically  all  of  my  money  for  clothes  and  a lot  of  necessities  that 
we  must  have.  We  must  keep  our  uniforms  tidy  and  we  have  to  buy 
them.  We  are  very  apt  to  have  one  destroyed  at  any  time,  and  it 
takes  a lot  of  trouble  to  get  another  one.  Our  hours  on  duty  are 
something  awful.  If  you  are  locked  up  for  1-t  hours  taking  care 
of  the  poor  unfortunate,  insane  people,  you  do  not  feel  very  good 
when  you  come  off  duty;  you  feel  bad,  nervous,  and  fatigued:  you 
are  tired  out,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sleep  and  go  back  on 
duty.  Some  weeks  ago  I Avorked  for  such  a long  time  that  I Avas 
off'  only  5 hours  out  of  each  18;  that  refers  to  my  Avife  and  niA’self. 
One  evening  we  Avould  get  off'  at  5 o'clock  and  stay  off'  until  10  and 
tlie  next  eA^ening  Ave  Avere  on  duty  until  10  and  then  Avere  on  reserve 
duty  the  balance  of  the  night.  You  could  not  leave  the  building,  so 
that  the  only  thing  you  could  do  Avoiild  be  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  build- 
ing, so  that  you  Avere  only  off'  5 out  of  each  48  hours. 

The  Chairaian.  Y^ou  do  not  call  being  on  duty  Avhen  you  are  on 
reserA”e  dutA^  ? 

Mr.  Y ANAAVARD.  Y'ou  are  there  subject  to  call  at  any  time,  because 
you  can  not  leave  the  building:  you  can  go  to  bed  in  the  building, 
but  Amu  can  not  go  out  around  the  grounds  and  take  a Avalk  or  any- 
thing like  that.  By  Avorking  these  long  hours  Ave  can  not  give  the 
patients  Avhat  is  coming  to  them ; Ave  can  not  do  by  the  patients  Avhat 
is  right  after  Ave  have  served  these  long  hours. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  there  aiiAdhing  else  Amu  Avant  to  saA"? 

Ylr.  A'  ANAVARD.  That  is  all,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GROVER  T.  THRIFT. 

The  Chairaian.  What  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Thrift.  I am  a charge  nurse. 

The  Chairaian.  Is  there  anything  else  you  Avant  to  say  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said? 

Mr.  Thrift.  My  complaints  are  about  the  same  as  the  others,  but 
I Avould  like  shorter  hours  and  more  compensation. 

The  Chairaian.  What  are  you  getting? 

Mr.  Thrift.  I am  getting  $46.75,  and  that  is  counting  the  10  per 
cent.  I work  11  hours  one  day  and  14  the  next. 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  live  at  the  institution? 

Mr.  Thrift.  YYs,  sir. 

The  Chairaian.  Are  you  a married  man  ? 

Mr.  Thrift.  Xo,  sir. 
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The  Ciiair:man.  What. have  you  to  say  about  the  food? 

Mr.  Thrift.  Well,  I have  no  special  complaint  about  the  food,  but 
I really  think  it  ought  to  be  better,  but  I can  get  along  with  it. 

The  Citaulman.  Your  complaint  is  as  to  the  length  of  your  hours 
and  pay? 

Mr.  Thrift.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  another  complaint  I have, 
and  that  is  as  to  the  sleeping  quarters.  I room  in  the  ward  where  the 
patients  are  noisy  and  I am  disturbed  most  every  night.  Last  night 
I was  kept  awake  at  least  half  the  night  by  the  patients  singing  and 
going  on  all  night. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  individual  complaint  of  yours? 

Mr.  Thrift.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  other  em- 
ployees ? 

^Ir.  Thrift.  I can  not  answer  for  the  others. 

The  Chair:man.  Do  they  all  have  the  same  sleeping  quarters? 

Mr.  Thrift.  They  are  subject  to  the  same  thing;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I was  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  was  a con- 
dition that  applied  to  you  alone  or  whether  it  was  a general  condition. 

Mr.  Thrift.  It  is  general. 

The  Chair3ian.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Thrift.  Xo,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CAIN. 

( See  1).  252-1. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cain,  unless  these  gentlemen  have  something 
special  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  I do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  Uieed  of  taking  their  time.  If  you  want  to  make  a very  brief 
statement  in  conclusion  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Cain.  I want  to  make  this  statement,  that  I have  gathered 
together  a lot  of  data  showing  the  eight-hour  system  in  the  hospitals 
and  I would  like  to  submit  a brief,  because  I am  not  desirous  of  taking 
up  your  time.  I want  to  show  you  the  conditions  in  other  hospitals, 
the  kind  of  food  the}"  get  in  the  other  hospitals,  and  the  working 
conditions  in  a great  many  of  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  food  these 
people  get,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  I surely  do,  because  I have  made  a study  of  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  lived  at  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  live  there. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  it  is,  and  maybe  it  is  not.  I want  to  Imow 
from  these  people  about  the  food  there.  You  know  nothing  about 
the  food  they  get,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hoay  many  meals  have  you  taken  at  the  institu- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Cain.  I lun^e  not  taken  any. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  knoAv  anything  about  the  food 
serA^ed  there  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Not  from  the  actual  knoAvledge  of  eating  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  need  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  the 
food  that  is  serA^ed  there. 

Mr.  Cain.  Here  is  Avhat  a branch  of  this  organization,  of  Avhich  the 
men  here  are  a part  and  parcel,  Avould  like  to  haA^e : The  attendants 
from  $30  to  $10;  charge  attendants  from  $40  to  $50;  nurses  from  $50 
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to  $60;  charge  nurses  from  $60  to  $70;  assistant  supervisors,  from  $70 
to  $80 ; and  supervisors  from  $80  to  $100. 

•The  Chairman.  They  are  the  increases  asked  for? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  present  business,  may  I ask  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  I represent  the  Xational  League  of  Government  em- 
ployees, and  am  its  national  president. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  employment  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  Xo,  sir;  and  I have  not  had  for  six  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  I put  in  12  years  in  the  Government ; then  I became  connected 
with  this  organization,  and  it  has  taken  all  of  my  time  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  IVhat  was  your  position  in  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  I was  an  instrument  maker  at  the  Boston  Xavy  Yard 
and  in  charge  of  the  instrument  room  and  had  many  men  under  me. 

I was  in  charge  of  the  instruments  that  go  on  the  battleshi])s.  The 
reason  for  asking  the  increase  is  that  50  female  nurses  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States  work  eight 
hours  a day  and  get  from  $80  to  $125  a month,  and  they  only  work 
eight  hours,  and  Sundaj^s  off. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  where  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  .In  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Ihiited  States. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  all  the  hcsiiitals? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  hospitals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  as  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  ? 

iMr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  which  I received  from  Dr.  Stimpson.  He 
personally  gave  me  those  figures.  He  has  a head  nurse  who  receives 
$200  a month. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  hospital? 

Mr.  Cain.  He  has  a head  nurse  at  $200  a month,  and  she  is  the 
nurse  who  travels  from  hospital  to  hospital  that  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  this? 

Mr.  Cain.  Dr.  Stimpson. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  her  name  ? 

Mr.  Cain.  X"o;  I am  not  familiar  with  her  at  all;  I did  not  ques- 
tion him  on  that  ]ioint  at  all:  I simply  asked  for  this  information, 
and  this  is  the  information  he  gave  me  in  his  office  directly  across 
from  here.  The  female  nurses  employed  at  Ellis  Island  also  receive 
from  $10  to  $60  a month  and  subsistence.  The  female  nurses  in  the 
Xew  York  City  hospitals  receive  not  less  than  $600  per  annum,  and 
the  nurses  in  Brooklyn  receive  from  $50  to  $100  per  month  anil 
subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Cain.  Out  of  one  of  your  hearings,  sir,  as  to  the  Xew  York 
nurses. 

The  Chairman.  What  hearings? 

Mr.  Cain.  One  of  your  sundry  civil  hearings  of  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  testimony? 

Mr.  Cain.  I can  not  specify  now,  but  I can  look  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quoting  those  figures.  Are  they  Gov- 
ernment figures,  or  just  figures  given  by  some  one  making  a state- 
ment before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cain.  It  was  made  by  one  of  the  Public  Health  Service  offi- 
cers who  appeared  before  your  committee.  Then,  they  have  at  Pat- 
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toil.  Cal.,  Avhore  they  employ  300  nurses,  attendants  who  get  from 
$45  to  $50,  and  the  charge  attendants  get  from  $55  to  $(>0.  In 
Hastings,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  where  they  have  1,500  patients*, 
they  get  from  $37  to  $47.50;  that  is,  the  attendants.  At  Lincoln,  in 
the  same  State,  they  get  from  $30  to  $37.50.  At  Blackfeet,  Idaho,  in 
the  State  insane  asylum,  they  get  from  $35  to  $40.  At  Keno  they 
get  froin  $45  to  $50,  and  charge  attendants  get  from  $55  to  $00. 
Here  are  some  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Administration,  Illinois,  and  they  Avere  etf'ective  September  1,  1015: 
Chief  nurse,  $75  to  $100;  supervising  nurse,  $60  to  $70;  graduate 
nurse,  $40  to  $55;  attendant,  $25  to  $35;  and  guards,  from  $45  to 
$50.  So  far  as  mechanics  are  concerned,  they  are  regulated  by  the 
pay  of  the  union  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  hospitals  in  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

I hav^e  a letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  BoAven,  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  Charities  Commission,  under  date  of  January  lf>. 
1917,  Avhich  reads  as  folloAvs: 

Mr,  Geoege  L.  Cain, 

Manhattan  Hotel,  Washington,  1).  V. 

Dear  jMr.  Cain  : In  replj^  to  Amours  of  JiimiarA'  13  let  me  s;ia’  that  Mr.  Lane  has 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  Illinois  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

All  of  the  emplo.A’ees  in  the  Illinois  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  all  of 
the  State  institutions  in  what  is  known  as  the  charitable  ^ronp  AA’ork  under 
the  eight-hour  SA^stem.  One  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  State. 
namelA%  the  Peoria  State  Hospital,  had  the  eight-hour  SA’stem  for  10  A'cars. 
About  two  A^ears  ago  the  eight-hour  sA^stem  was  extended  to  all  of  the  other 
State  charitable  institutions.  In  addition  to  that  one  daA’  of  rest  in  seven  is 
granted  eveiy  emploA^ee  in  these  institutions. 

It  is  true  that  the  legislature  did  not  make  a specific  appropriation  to  put 
the  eight-hour  law  into  effect.  The  board  of  administration,  Avhich  has  control 
of  all  these  institutions,  felt  that  it  had  sufficient  funds  to  take  this  step. 
Legislation  AA’as  not  necessaiw. 

I Avill  saA"  in  this  connection  that  the  installation  of  the  eight-hour  daA'  did 
not  add  materiallA^  to  the  expense  of  operating  these  institutions.  There  are 
several  reasons  AvhA"  this  is  true,  but  I shall  not  attempt  to  explain  them  at 
this  time. 

The  granting  of  one  (hiA^'s  rest  in  seven,  however,  did  proA^e  expensive : hut 
in  this  day  and  time  no  objection  can  be  made  to  granting  such  a concession. 
Our  institutions  have  been  very  much  improved,  in  so  far  as  the  personnel  and 
the  morale  of  the  employees  are  concerned,  by  the  eight-hour  law  and  by  one 
day’s  rest  in  seven,  an  increase  in  wages,  and  an  automatic  scale  whereby  every 
one  on  entering  the  service  knoAvs  exactly  Avhen  and  hOAv  much  his  compensa- 
tion Avill  be  increased  until  it  reaches  the  maximum  for  the  class  in  AAliich  he 
is  Avorking. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Secretary  is  mistaken  Avhen  he  says  that  Illinois  had  an 
eight-hour  laAV  but  had  never  been  imt  in  operation.  There  is  no  hiAv  in  Illi- 
nois fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  charitable  institutions:  the  eight-hour 
day  Avas  granted  liy  the  Board  of  Administration  acting  in  accord  Avith'Gov. 
EdAvard  F.  Dunne. 

I have  another  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen,  dated  April  8,  1918,  as 
folloAvs : 

I have  your  letter  of  April  1,  All  of  the  employees  of  our  State  charitable 
institutions,  including  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  are  still  Avorkiiig  on  the 
eight-hour-a-day  basis,  Avith  one  day  off  in  seven.  So  far  Ave  have  been  able  to 
secure  enough  employees  to  maintain  the  eight-hour  system  Avithout  overtime. 
I suppose  there  are  isolated  cases  where  employees  Avork  more  than  eight  hours, 
but  they  are  feAv  in  number,  and  the  time  is  made  up  to  them  later  on.  We  have 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  our  opinion  that  the  eight-hour  system  is  just,  econom- 
ies 1.  and  affords  better  service. 
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The  legislature  in  1917  made  up  its  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
paid  in  General  Orders  No.  133.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  provides  full  mainte- 
nance for  nearly  all  of  the  State  employees  in  these  institutions,  the  employees’ 
surplus  saving  remains  practically  what  it  was  two  years  ago.  Our  next 
legislature,  without  doubt,  will  make  provisions  for  increases  in  the  wage  of 
those  receiving  less  than  $1,800  a year. 

I under.stand  that  the  State  hospitals  of  Massachusetts  have  come  on  to  the 
eight-hour  basis;  I also  have  heard  that  New  Jersey  was  considering  it.  The 
board  of  control  of  Minnesota  investigated  this  system  in  our  State  last 
fall.  At  least  two  of  the  members  of  that  board  told  me  that  they  favored  the 
eight-hour  system,  but  whether  it  has  been  adopted  in  that  State  I can  not  say. 

I would  like  to  introduce  the  schedule  in  effect  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

For  state  institutions  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 

on  Mental  Diseases. 


ATTENDANT  AND  NURSE  GROUP. 


Initial 

wage. 

3 months. 

6 months. 

Year. 

Attendants: 

Men 

$30 

$:32.50 

$35 

$40 

W omen 

25 

27.50 

30 

35 

Charge  attendants- 

Men 

35 

37.  50 

40 

45 

Women  

30 

32.50 

35 

40 

Pupil  nurses; 

Men 

30 

32.50 

35 

40 

Women 

25 

27.50 

30 

35 

Nurses:' 

Men_ 

35 

37.50 

40 

45 

Women  

30 

32.  50 

35 

40 

Head  nurses: 

Men 

10 

42. 50 

45 

50 

Women. 

35 

37.50 

40 

45 

Special  attendants: 

Men 

45 

47.50 

50 

55 

W omen 

40 

42.50 

45 

50 

Initial  1 
wage.  1 

i 

1 year.  | 

1 

2 years. 

3 years. 

Supervisors: 

Men 

1 

$60 

$65 

$70 

$75 

Women 

55 

60  j 

65 

70 

-\ssistant  supervisors: 

Men 

50 

55  ; 

60 

65 

Women 

45 

50  ' 

55 

60 

-Vssistant  superintendent  of  nurses 

55 

60  1 

65 

70 

Superintendent  of  nurses,  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  year,  increaseing  $50  per  year. 


The  Chairman.  The  wages  that  you  have  suggested  here  corre- 
spond to  what  you  believe  to  be  the  average  over  the  country,  or  are 
they  above  it  or  below  it? 

Mr.  Cain.  They  are  slightl}"  above  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Cain.  On  the  ground  that  the  special  committee  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  standardization  of  salaries  in  the  State  service 
have  recommended  a higher  increase,  it  being  a matter  of  a year  and 
a half's  work  to  bring  this  up,  and  the  attendants  right  here  are 
going  to  get  a higher  compensation  than  they  get  here,  and  I have  a 
letter  specifying  that  from  the  superintendent. 

The  Chairman.  AYhat  }mu  are  asking,  then,  is  an  increase  over 
what  is  being  paid  by  any  of  the  State  institutions? 
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Mr.  Cain.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  ought  to 
be  a model  employer;  it  ought  to  give  better  working  conditions;  it 
ought  to  give  better  compensation ; and  it  ought  to  give  one  day  off 
in  seven. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  ought  to  give 
any  more  than  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  I surely  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Government,  just  because  it 
is  the  Government,  ought  to  pay  more  than  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Cain.  The  Government,  in  a great  toany  instances,  does. 

The  Chairman.  AVhether  it  does  or  does  not,  do  you  think  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  pay  more  than  other  people  pay? 

Mr.  Cain.  In  some  instances;  yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  pay  more 
than  other  people  ought  to  pay? 

Mr.  Cain.  On  the  ground  that  we  should  not  tag  behind. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  about  tagging  behind.  I asked  you 
whether  the  Government  ought  to  pay  more  than  other  people  ought 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Cain.  I have  misunderstood  your  question.  I thought  you 
were  arguing  on  the  present  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  arguing  on  any  rate.  I am  now  arguing 
on  the  general  proposition  that  is  constantly  put  up  here  by — not 
the  men  who  work — the  men  who  speak  for  the  men  who  work,  that 
the  Government  ought  to  pay  more  than  anybody  else.  I want  to 
know  why  the  Government  ought  to  pay  more.  It  comes  out  of  the 
taxpayers  and  all  of  us  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Cain.  Because  the  Government  ought  to  be  a model  employer, 
and  it  should  give  letter  hours,  better  compensation,  and  better 
working  conditions.  J ust  let  me  tell  you  that  right  in  this  city  there 
has  been  a shipbuilding  firm  going  amongst  the  high-school  boys  and 
securing  them  at  $35  or  $40  a week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Government  is  taking  into  its  employ  girls  just  out  of  high  school 
and  paying  them  $1,000  and  $1,100  and  eA^en  $1,200  and  $1,400. 

'Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what? 

Mr.  Cain.  Doing  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Paying  them  $1,400? 

Mr.  Cain.  In  some  instances;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Boys  just  out  of  high  school? 

Mr.  Cain.  Yes;  Avho  can  pass  the  civil-service  examination. 

Mr.,, Byrnes.  In  what  bureau? 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  I believ^e. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Cain.  Well,  they  have  paid  some  of  them  $1,200. 

Mr.  Bernes.  Typists,  stenographers,  or  mere  clerks? 

Mr.  Cain.  Both;  typewriters,  stenographers,  and  clerks. 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  standardization  of  salaries  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts : 

A careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  organization  of  hospitals  for  the  insane 
and  feeble-minded,  charitable  institutions,  sanatoria,  and  penal  institutions  in 
this  State;  and,  in  addition,  information  covering  the  institutional  problem 
has  been  secured  from  practically  every  institution  of  similar  grade  and  scope 
in  the  country.  Based  on  this  study  the  employees  of  institutions  have  been 
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arranged  in  28  groups,  as  indicated  below — each  group  consisting  of  one  or 
more  grades,  for  which  specifications  have  been  prepared  as  explained  previ- 
ously. 

I also  want  to  leave  diet  sheets  with  you  to  show  what  they  give 
to  the  emplo}"ees  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chairmax.  There  is  no  need  of  giving  me  a sheet  of  thi^ 
kind.  You  do  not  know  anything  from  personal  experience  about  a 
comparison  of  the  food  at  this  place  and  the  insane  asylums  in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Caix.  If  I get  these  sheets,  I can  make  a comparison. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  not  an  expert  and  I am  not.  I prefer  to 
have  the  testimonj"  of  the  men  who  have  eaten  the  food  at  this  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Caix.  I will  read  this  statement  from  a nurse  who  put  in  16 
years  at  St.  Elizabeths.  He  left  St.  Elizabeths  a year  ago  last 
August,  and  he  started  in  at  $100  per  month.  A married  man  re- 
ceives 5 per  cent  more,  and  he  was  automatically  increased,  and  at 
the  present  time  he  is  getting  $160  per  month. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  IVhere  is  he  working  ? 

Mr.  Caix.  At  the  American  Sheet  & Tin  Plate  Co.,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  mean  to  compare  the  compensation  he 
received  while  working  as  a nurse  with  the  compensation  he  receives 
while  working  in  a metal  trade? 

Mr.  Caix.  No,  sir;  he  is  a nurse  there.  The  starting  salary  of  a 
single  nurse  per  month  there  is  $100,  and  he  worked  at  St.  Eliza- 
beths for  16  years  and  the  highest  compensation  paid  him  was  $17.50 
per  month.  To-day  he  receives  $160  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  Did  you  say  he  is  receiving  $100  per  month? 

Mr.  Caix.  No.  sir;  he  is  receiving  $160  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing? 

Mr.  Caix.  No,  sir;  but  it  includes  a great  many  other  things  that 
nurses  do  not  get  over  at  St.  Elizabeths. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  What  ? 

Mr.  Caix.  It  includes  an  eight-hour  da}^;  it  includes  white  uni- 
forms and  the  laundering  of  them  without  any  expense  to  the  nurse ; 
it  includes  a 15  days  vacation;  no  deductions  for  time  lost  in  sickness, 
which  can  not  be  said  for  the  hospital.  It  includes  one  day  of  rest 
out  of  seven,  and  he  has  a telephone  in  his  room  paid  for  by  "the  com- 
pany. If  he  serves  for  15  years  and  becomes  disabled  through  sick- 
ness or  accident,  he  is  pensioned.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  pension 
sheet.  That  is  something  we  have  not  got  in  the  Government  service. 

The  Chairmax.  Are  you  arguing  now  in  favor  of  pensions  or  are 
you  arguing  the  case  of  these  people  for  an  increase  of  wages? 

Mr.  Caix.  I am  citing  the  case  of  a man  who  worked  15  years  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  am  showing  the  difference  in  the  service. 
He  now  receives  $160  per  month  and  has  better  working  conditions 
in  every  respect,  and  the  pension  comprises  one  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Burch.  I want  to  say  this,  that  very  often  after  a man  has 
worked  from  6 in  the  morning  until  8 at  night,  or  14  hours,  he  is  very 
often  called  upon  to  go  to  the  stable  and  drive  the  team  because  the 
regular  colored  driver  works  only  8 hours  per  day.  That  is  something 
that  I have  had  to  do  lots  of  times  because  the  regular  driver  would 
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not  do  the  job.  A man  who  has  been  on  duty  all  day,  from  6 to  8, 
may  have  to  put  in  2 hours  from  8 to  10,  driving  the  team.  After  his 
day’s  work  he  may  have  to  drive  the  team  ovei‘  to  the  Union  Station 
to  receive  patients. 


Monday,  June  8,  1918. 
GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 
STATEMENTS  OE  MR.  T.  A.  FRANKLIN  AND  MR.  W.  C.  SPRAGUE. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  COiU  POSITORS  xKND  PRESSWEN. 

Mr.  Sprague.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  heard  the  Public  Printer. 
He  has  given  you  the  facts  according  to  the  office,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  into  that  proposition.  I want  to  impress  this  upon 
you,  that  the  pressmen  down  there  at  the  office  ever  since  1895,  when 
we  got  our  wages  raised,  have  asked  this  consideration.  We  got  50 
cents  per  hour  during  the  war,  and  we  got  our  wages  restored  in  1895. 
In  1912  we  were  asking  for  60  cents  per  hour,  and  they  gave  us  one- 
half  of  that  increase,  or  5 cents  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  getting  55  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Sprague.  We  are  asking  60  cents  for  the  compositors  and  press- 
men. That  is  the  compositors’  bill.  If  you  are  going  to  increase  the 
compositors  10  cents  per  hour,  then  you  ought  to  raise  the  pressmen  10 
cents  per  hour,  and  that  would  give  us  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Because  we  are  getting  55  cents  per  hour  now.  They 
are  getting  50  cents,  and  you  raised  them  10  cents  and  raised  us 
5 cents. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  one  case  have  to  hang  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Because  we  think  it  is  fair,  and  we  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  same  raise. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  it  is  and  maybe  it  is  not.  I suppose  they 
were  paid  less  than  you  people. 

Mr.  Sprague.  The  point  is  this:  We  ask  for  a pro  rata  raise.  We 
do  not  think  there  is  anybody  who  is  getting  too  much  money  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Should  you  receive  that  increase  simply  because 
some  other  people  have  been  increased  10  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Sprague.  I mentioned  that  to  show  the  fairness  of  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  fairness  in  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  reason  is  that  the  supply  of  men  who  can 
serve  as  pressmen  is  limited,  because  the  pressmen  are  necessarily 
younger  men.  They  must  be  younger  men  in  order  to  man  the 
machines  and  jump  around. 

Mr.  Sprague.  That  would  be  for  newspaper  presses. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I am  talking  about  pressmen  on  any  kind  of 
presses.  The  compositors  and  the  bookbinders  can  be  old  men. 
An  old  man  can  sit  down  and  operate  a linotype  machine,  but  not 
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SO  the  pressman.  He  has  to  be  a young  man,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  according  to  the  statistics,  more  of  them  have  been  called 
to  the  colors  than  from  any  other  lines  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  people  want  is  60  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  75  cents  per  hour. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  got  a raise  of  5 cents. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  not  had  a raise  in  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  raised  from  50  to  55  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  get  60  cents  per  hour  now,  what 
does  that  have  to  do  with  what  anybody  else  gets  ? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Nothing  at  all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Right  here  in  Washington,  one  of  the  cities  that  is  most  backward 
in  the  matter  of  paying  wages  for  our  line  of  work,  the  weekly 
rate  of  wages  has  been  increased  $6  per  week. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  had  a call  for  20  men,  but  could  not  supply 
them.  Here  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Edgar  D.  Shaw,  of  the  Washington 
Times,  which  I will  read : 

Dear  Mr.  Franklin  : I want  you  to  know  that  I warmly  appreciate  your  in- 
terest and  your  effective  work  in  making  sure  that  we  have  a sufficient  number 
of  men  to  operate  the  presses. 

That  is  from  Mr.  Edgar  D.  Shaw\  I submit  this  telegram  received 
yesterday  : 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1918. 

T.  A.  Franklin, 

nil  First  Street  VU’.,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Can  not  send  men  under  present  conditions.  Send  more  particulars. 

D.  Simons. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  bring  men  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington because  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible.  If  I could  pick  up  nonunion  men  I 
would  be  glad  to  pick  them  up.  I spent  two  weeks  all  through  New 
England  trying  to  get  people  to  come  to  Washington,  but  find  it 
utterly  impossible  to  do  so.  Right  here  in  this  city  outside  firms  are 
paying  more  than  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  are  they  paying? 

Mr.  Franklin.  $6  per  day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  the  Government  Printing  Office  pay  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  $4.40  per  day,  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  pays  $5.25  a day  for  the  same  men. 
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Alabama  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.  (Mobile,  Ala.);  floating  dry  dock  con- 
tracted for 2355 

Alaska: 

Education  in 1193 

Fisheries,  Bureau  of — 

Cannery,  erection  of 882 

Fur  seal  islands — 

St.  George  Islands,  buildings  on 893 

St.  Paul  Islands,  buildings  on 893 

Wooden  power  barge 892 

General  service 879 

Ketchikan,  clerk  at 848 

Pribilof  Islands,  revenues  and  expenditures  of 883 

Salaries 851 

Seal  fisheries,  memorandum  of ^ 880 

Seal  oil  in  manufacture  of  munitions,  utilization  of 882 

Stations — 

Afognak  Station,  launch  for 891 

Yes  Bay  Station,  improvements,  etc 889,  891 

Game,  protection  of 1189 

Hospitals,  admission  to 1205 

Hospital  equipment  at  Kotzebue 1205 

Insane,  care  and  custody  of 1185 

Liquor  traffic  in 1192 

Medical  relief  in 1203, 1208 

Mineral  resources  in 1014 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park 1361 

Nenana  lignite,  analysis  of 1058 

Railroad 1109 

Anchorage  division,  operation  and  maintenance 1152 

Coal  spur  up  Hoseanna  Creek 1169 

Coal  supply  for  Fairbanks ^ 1157, 1172 

Dead  Horse  Hill  to  crossing  of  Susitna  River,  construction  from 1146 

Equipment  from  Panama  Canal 1146, 1163, 1175 

Hoseanna  Creek,  coal  spur  up 1169 

Hospital  at  Nenana 1171 

Increased  cost  to  finish  road 1142 

Lignite  Creek,  coal  spur  up 1169 

Lignite  from  Nenana  field,  analysis  of 1170 

Marine  equipment  owned  and  operated  by 1156 

Matanuska  field,  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in 1178 

Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  construction 1157 

Report  of  special  committee  on  continuance  of  construction 1109 

Riley  Creek  to  Lignite  Creek,  construction  of 1167 

•Salaries  and  wages,  list  of 1133 
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Alaska — Continued . 

Railroad — Continued.  ' Page. 

Seward  division,  operation  and  rehabilitation  of 1173, 1176 

Susitna  River  to  Hurricane  Gulch,  construction 1151 

Tanaim  Valley  Railroad,  rehabilitation  of 1167 

Transportation  from  the  States,  cost  of 1133 

Work,  condition  of 1120 

Work  contemplated  in  1919 1128, 1135 

Reindeer  for • 1210 

Safeguarding  the  Gateways  of,  printing  of 839 

Salmon  industry 1207 

Triangulation  work  in 782,  787 

Alden,  Charles  E.,  statement  of 1878 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  office  of 1885 

Corporation  management  department 1890 

Docks,  piers,  etc.,  acquiring  title  of 1887, 1900 

Employees 1888, 1891 

Enemy  property  report  and  value  of 1888 

General  statement 1885 

New  A"ork  office 1889 

, Quarters  of 1899 

Sales  of  alien  property 1902 

Taxation  of  property,  local 1887, 1900 

Traveling  expenses 1891 

Alien  seamen  examined 1539 

Aliens,  combating  enemy  propaganda 1555 

Aliens,  detaining 1547 

Aliens,  interned 1554 

Allbright,  H.  M.,  statement  of 553, 1289 

Allies,  purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Allison,  J.  C.,  statement  of 2491 

Allpress,  B.,  statement  of 2515 

Ambrose  Channel,  N.  Y.,  lighted  buoys 720 

American  ethnology 507 

Anchorage  laws,  enforcement  of , 30 

Anderson,  P.  M.,  statement  of 1079 

Anthracite  coal: 

Output  of 2001 

Prices,  statements  of 2041, 2046 

Antietam  Battlefield 950 

Antitrust  laws,  enforcement  of 1450 

Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers 658 

Applicants  for  citizenship,  instructions  in  responsibilities  of 2202,  2207 

Aqueduct  bridge,  continuinp-  construction  of 621 

Aransas,  Tex.,  light  station  at 730 

Architectural  competitions  on  public  buildings 1831 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 620 

Arlington  National  Cemetery 949 

Armories  and  arsenals 1682 

Benicia,  Cal 1684 

Artillery  vehicles,  buildings  for  storage  of 1688 

Barracks,  addition  to  enlisted  men’s 1686 

Fences  around  reservation  and  magazine 1687 

Foundry 1684 

Hospital  and  dispensary  building 1684 

Office  building,  addition  to 1685 

Road  repairs 1686 

Storehouse 1684,2457 

Water  supply,  improving 1686 

Frankford  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) 1688 

Artillery  ammunition,  increasing  facilities  for 1696 

Barracks,  extension  of 1700 

Carpenter-shop  building 1699 

Fence  around  the  magazine - 1696 

Fire  engine,  etc.,  storehouses 1688 

Fire  protection,  increasing  facilities  for 1689, 1693 

F orging  plant  building 1694 
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Armories  and  arsenals — Continued. 

Prankford,  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) — Continued. 

Guardhouse  at  Walbach  Street  gate 

Lumber  storehouse 

Magazines 

Marshy  land  on  reserv’ation,  filling 

Officers’  quarters,  additional  for 

Power  plant,  etc.,  improving 

Quarters  for  noncommissioned  officers,  set  of 

Roads,  tunnels,  etc 

Sanitary  conditions,  improving 

Seawall  along  Frankford  Creek 

Sewer 

Small-arms  ammunition,  increasing  facilities  for 

Small-arms  ammunition  storehouse 

Stable 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  future  at 

General  statement 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  ordnance  depot 

Ordnance  annex,  in  Washington,  H.  C 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J *. 

Bridges  and  roads,  etc 

Dwelling  houses  for  employees 

High  explosHes,  etc.,  develpoment  of 

Power  house  and  equipment 

Roads,  construction  and  repair  of 

Sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  improving 

Sewage  system,  construction,  etc 

Shops  building,  addition  to 

Solvent  recovery  plant 

Storage  facilities  for  vehicles  and  agricultmul  implements.  . . 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 

Printing  and  binding 

Repau's  of  arsenals 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111 

Bridge  and  viaduct,  care,  etc 

Field  Artillery,  manufacture  of:  Contract  of  Stone  & Webster 

Field  Artillery  material,  machinery  for  manufacture  of 

Fhre  protection,  increasing  facilities  for 

Garage  for  motor  trucks 

Hospital  building,  permanent 

Locomotive,  purchase  of 

^lagazine 

Noncommissioned  officers’  quarters 

Power  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 

Roads  and  sidewalks,  repah-  to 

Renovating  equipment 

Small  arms,  repah’  shop  for 

Small-arms  target  range 

Storage  facilities,  increasing 

San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex 

Office  building 

Storehouse 

Storehouse  for  paints,  oils,  etc 

Springfield  Arsenal,  Mass 

Boiler  room,  enlarging 

Boilers,  equipping  new 

Engine  room,  alteration  of 

Fhe  protection,  increasing  facilities  for 

Lighting  system,  enlarging , 

Rifles,  manufactm’e  of 

■ Storage  facilities  at 

Terminal  facilities 

'\A'atertown  Arsenal,  Mass 

Bar  stock,  building  for  storing 

Boiler  room,  etc.,  converting 

Cranes  in  machine  and  smith  shop 
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1688 
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1747 
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1719 

2458 

1729 

1718 
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1718 

1718 

1727 

1719 
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1725 

1725 

1727 

1726 
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1731 

1731 

1729 

1730 

1732 

....  1733,2460 

1734 

1734 

1734 

1737 

1736 

1737 
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Armories  and  arsenals — Continued. 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. — Continued.  Page. 

Garage,  enlarging 1737 

Office  building,  extension  of 1740 

Planers  and  boring  mills,  repairing  and  electrifying 1739 

Planning  room,  enlarging 1736 

Power  tunnel  between  power  plant  and  shops 1734 

Roads  and  walks 1738 

Storehouse,  enlarging 1737 

Switching  engines 1735,  2461 

Testing  machines.  1742 

Tools  for  machine  shop 1739 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  Y 1742 

Crane,  purchase  of 1743, 1745 

Land,  additional 1745 

Roads,  rebuilding  main 1744 

Storage  yard 1743 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 1742 

Army; 

Agency  contracts 268,  279 

Aviation 436 

National  advisory  committee 436,  458, 484 

Maps  and  surveys  for 995, 1000, 1013 

Purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Arears  of  pay.  War  with  Spain 700 

Artificial  limbs 649 

Appropriations,  transfer  of 652 

Arts  Commission,  Fine 616 

Astrophysical  observatory 510 

Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Penitentiary — 

Clothing,  transportation,  and  traveling  expenses 1429 

Cotton  factory 1435 

Machinery,  etc.,  for 1436 

Factory 1414 

Foreman 1433 

Guards 1433 

Hospital  supplies 1432 

Mail-bag  shop 1435 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1430 

Salaries 1433 

Subsistence 1428 

Unexpended  balances 1428 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  surveys  on 770 

Aviation: 

Coast  Guard ^ 39 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 436 

Ayers,  E.  J.,  statement  of 953 

B. 

Babson,  Roger  W.,  statement  of 2478 

Back  pay  and  bounty  claims '699 

Baity,  James  L.,  statement  of 699 

Balloch,  E.,  statement  of - 1393 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Marine  hospital 149 

Quarantine  station,  purchase  of 261 

Bank  notes,  reducing  size  of . . . . 85 

Barracks  and  quarters.  (See  Military  posts.) 

Baruch,  Bernard  M.: 

Appointment  of 1924 

Statement  of 2153 

Bathing  beach - 601,  902 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.  (See  National  Battle 
Mountain  Sanitarium.) 
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Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.  (Beaumont,  Tex.),  floating  dry  dock 


contractea  for 2356 

Beene,  Russel  O.,  statement  of 1751 

Beet-sugar  growers  and  manufacturers,  agreement  between 2089 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  reclamation  project 1272 

Bench  marks 788 

Benecia  Arsenal  (Cal.) 1684 

Artillery  vehicles,  buildings  for  storage  of 1688 

Barracks,  addition  to  enlisted  men’s 1686 

Fences,  around  reservation  and  magazine 1687 

Foundry 1684 

Hospital  and  dispensary  building 1684 

Office  building,  addition  to 1685 

Road  repairs 1686 

Storehouses 1684,  2457 

Watersupply,  improving 1686 

Bender,  D.  H.,  statement  of 2267 

Berkshire  (Mass.)  trout  hatchery 885 

Bertholf,  Ellsworth  P.,  statement  of 27 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  (Baltimore,  Md.),  floating  dry  dock  contracted  for.  2355 

Bielaski,  A.  B.,  statement  of 1445 

Bituminous  coal: 

Prices,  statement  of 2040 

Consumptive  needs  of 1986 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  road  through 1326 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  X.  Y 624 

Blue,  Rupert,  statement  of 145 

Blunt,  S.  E.,  statement  of 2454 

Boards.  (See  names  of.) 

Boiler  inspection  act 402 

Boise,  Idaho,  reclamation  project 1235 

Boston,  Mass. : 

Marine  hospital 148 

Quarantine  station 11 

Botanic  Garden : 1748 

Comfort  stations,  repahing 1749 

Drinking  fountains 1748 

Flagstaff 1749 

Laborers,  increase  in  pay  of 1748 

Lights  for  grounds,  additional 1749 

Walks  and  roadways,  repah’s  to 1749 

Bounty  claims 699 

Bowie,  William,  statement  of 701,  767 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  foreman  for 854 

Bracken,  Leonidas,  statement  of 291,  2461 

Bread,  increased  price  of 2083 

Brett,  J.  Q.  A.,  statement  of 903,  2465 

Brigham,  C.  E.,  statement  of 903 

Bristolm,  Pa.,  shipyard 2273,2371,2288 

Broughton,  W.  S.,  statement  of 77 

Bubonic  plague 201 

Buell,  Willard  E.,  statement  of 1868 

Buffalo,  care  of 1311 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  marine  hospital 3 

Buildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge 620 

Bathing  beach 601,  902 

Buildings  opposite  parks  not  to  be  higher  than  80  feet 585 

Capitol,  trees,  shrubs,  etc 609 

Estimates  for  land  for  park  purposes,  submission  by  Engineer  Corps 585 

Executive  department  grounds,  improvement  and  care  of 609 

Executive  Mansion — 

Care  of  grounds 581 

Care,  maintenance,  furnishing,  etc 611 

Fuel  for 612 
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Buildings  and  grounds — Continued . 

Executive  Mansion — Continued. 

Greenhouses — Page. 

Care  of..... 613 

Reconstruction  of  one 613 

Repair  of 613 

Grounds,  care  and  improvement  of 609 

Lighting 613 

Sewer  in  West  Executive  Avenue 609 

Franklin  Park,  care  of 582 

Garfield  Park,  care  of 583 

Green  houses  and  nurseries — 

Care  of 581 

Repairs,  etc 581 

Grounds  south  of  Executive  Mansion 581 

Heating  offices,  etc 614 

Judiciary  Park,  care  of 585 

Lafayette  Park,  care  of 581 

Library  of  Congress,  trees,  shrubs,  etc 609 

Lighting 614 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  death  place  of ' 615 

Lincoln  Memorial 617 

Lincoln  Park,  care  of 582 

Mall,  grading,  seeding,  etc.,  of  sections  C and  D of 608 

Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  center  parking 599 

Meridian  Hill  Park — 

Planting , 606 

Retaining  walls 592 

Montrose  Park,  improvement,  maintenance,  etc 589 

Monument  Grounds,  care  of 582 

Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  of 606 

Outdoor  sports,  facilities  for 590 

Park  system,  submission  of  estimates  for  extension  of 585 

Pay  of  park  laborers,  increase  in 600 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  center  parking,  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE . 601 

Post  and  chain  fences 583 

Potomac  Park  (east) — 

Care,  improvement,  etc 588 

Ferry  line,  installing  and  operating 607 

Potomac  Park  (west) — 

Care  of 587 

Grading,  oiling,  etc 587 

Sea  wall,  moving  of 595 

Printing  and  binding 615 

Reservations — 

Automobiles 583 

Care,  improvement,  etc 583 

Walks,  in 586 

Reservoir  Park,  improvement  of 595 

Roads — 

Broken  stone  covering  for 586 

Curbing,  coping,  etc 587 

Oiling  macadam 588 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway  Commission 618 

Seaton  Park,  grading,  seeding,  etc 608 

Seaton  Park  (west),  grading,  seeding,  etc 608 

Shops  and  storehouses ^ 610 

Smithsonian  Grounds — 

Care  of 585 

Sewers  for 608 

Stanton  Park,  public  station  at 607 

Telegraph  line 614 

Tidal  basin— 

Bathing  beach 601 

Twining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of 605 

Twining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of 605 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply  of 599 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 615 
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Buildings  and  grounds,  etc. — Continued. 

Washington  Monument — ' Tage. 

Care  of 614 

Grounds,  of  Sunday  opening 614 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  of 595 

Buoys,  establishment  of 738 

Bureaus.  (See  names  of.) 

Burch,  Charles  J.,  statement  of 2531 

Bushel  weights  with  subdivisions  of,  statement  of 2202 

C. 

Cache  River,  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  below  mouth  of 636 

Cain,  G.  L.,  statement  of 2524,  2536 

Caldwell,  David  D.,  statement  of 1470 

California  Debris  Commission 647 

California,  plague  eradications  in 207 

Camden,  N.  J.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees 2377 

Canada,  cooperation  in  connection  with  propagation  of  food  fishes,  vdth 864 

Canadian  border,  immigration 1560 

Cantonment  work,  extra 168,  241,  244,  246 

Cape  Vincent  (N.  Y.)  fish  hatchery 855 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 2466 

Art,  cleaning  works  of 2469 

Employees,  statement  of 2470 

Enlargement  of  grounds,  reappropriation  of  unexpended  balances 2471 

Fire-engine  house,  repairs  and  improvements  to 2471 

Grounds,  care  and  improvement 2469 

Protection,  etc.,  additional 2467 

Repairs,  general 2468 

Trees,  shrubs,  etc 609 

Capitol  power  plant 2474 

Fuel,  oil,  and  waste 2475 

Interior  Department  Building — 

Electrical  current  for 2476 

Cargo  ships,  average  cost  of 2276 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.,  reclamation  project 1259 

Carriers’  Accounts,  Burean  of 401 

Car  service  commission 404 

Catherwood,  H.  S.,  statement  of 660 

Census  Building,  rental  of 2472 

Central  Branch  Soldiers’  Home.  (See  National.) 

Century  Building,  rental  of 2472 

Chantland,  William  T.,  statement  of 291 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  quarantine  station 12 

Chelsea,  Mass.,  depot  for  second  lighthouse  district 704 

Chester,  Pa.,  housing  for  shipvard  employees 2379 

Chicago,  111.: 

Post  office  and  courthouse,  reroofing 1793 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park 538 

Choate,  W.  B.,  statement  of 291 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Marine  hospital 6 

Civil  Service  Commission: 

Clerks,  salaries  of 1779 

Printing  and  binding. 1778 

Clackamas  (Oreg.)  fish  hatch eiy,  foremen 855 

Claims,  defending  suits  in 1441 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  statement  of 1193 

Clayton,  C.  T.,  statement  of 1555 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Post  office,  customhouse,  and  courthouse,  vault  for  stamp  storage 1792 

River  customhouse  on  east  pier 1791 

Coal 1011 

Anthracite 359 

Bituminous 350 

Conservation  in  use  of 1989 

Investigation 307 
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Coal— Continued,  Page. 

Licenses  for  certain  classes  of  distributors,  statement  of 2048 

Mines,  fatalities  at 1046 

Purchase  of 1851 

Storage  yard,  establishment  of 1076,1079 

Supply 1983 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 767 

Alaska — 

Safeguarding  the  Gateways  of  Alaska,  printing  of 839 

General  expenses 826 

Assistants  to  officers,  changing 826 

Charts,  printing 828 

Expenditures 826 

Instruments,  new 827 

Supplies,  increase  in  cost  of 827 

Unexpended  balance 828 

Work,  emergency 830 

Work,  regular 830 

Assistants  and  aids,  salaries  of 805,  811 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  surveys  on 770 

Bench  marks 788 

Carpenters 822 

Coast  chart,  compilation  of 780 

Computers 819,  831 

Draftsmen,  topographic  and  hydrographic , 817 

Drill  presses,  motor-driven 833 

Electrotype  filing  and  finishing  machine 834 

Electrotypers,  photographers,  etc 823 

Field  employees,  expenses  of 795 

Hull  draftsmen 791 

Instrument  makers 820 

Lathes,  motor-driven 833 

Lighthouse  employees,  extra  compensation  to 767 

Lithographers,  lithographic  draftsmen,  etc.,  rearrangement  of  items 823 

Lithographic  press,  offset  attachment  to 841 

Milling  machine,  motor-driven 832 

Objects  not  hereinbefore  named 791 

Office  force 815 

Chief  of  printing  and  sales 815 

Clerks,  additional 815 

Work,  condition  of 818 

Offshore  soundings 780 

Pacific  Ocean  surveys 772,789 

Launches,  vessels,  etc 772 

Philippine  Islands,  work  on - 774 

Wire  drag  expenses,  statement  of 773 

Panama  Canal,  surveys  on 770 

Pattern  makers 822 

Printing  of  “Safeguarding  Gateways  of  Alaska” 839 

Pations,  statement  of  allowances,  etc 875 

Shipwrecked  persons,  reimbursement  for  supplies  furnished 793 

Small  purchases  in  open  markets,  authority  for 769 

Tidal  and  current  observations 776 

Triangulation  work 780 

Alaska 782,787 

Interior 787 

Magnetic  observers  in  field  and  office 786 

Status  of 780,  783 

War,  proposed  in  connection  with 785 

Vessels — ■ 

Appropriations  and  expenditures  for  1918,  statement  of 805 

Estimates  for  1919,  revised,  statement  of 810 

Launches 839 

Manning  and  equipping 798 

New,  to  replace  the  Gedney  and  Patterson ' 834 

New,  to  replace  the  Matchless  and  Taku 838 

Repair  and  maintenance  of 795 

Seamen,  pay  of - - 798 
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Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey — Continued.  Page. 

War  Department,  special  sm*veys  for 789 

Watchmen,  firemen,  messengers,  and  laborers 825 

Waterproofing  vaults 834 

Wire  dragging,  method  of 775 

Coast  Artillery  posts.  (See  Military  posts.) 

Coast  Chart,  compilation  of - • 780 

Coast  Guard : 

Anchorage  laws,  enforcement  of - - 30 

A\-iation 39 

Cadets,  allowances  for 37 

Civilian  field  employees,  pay  of 65 

Civilian  instructor 36 

Communication  service 68 

Contingent  expenses 66 

Crews,  increase  in 32 

Cutters,  repairs  to 73 

District  superintendents,  clerks  to 45 

Draft  animals 63 

Enlisted  men,  statement  of  war  pay  of 35 

Fuel  and  water 46 

High -explosives  law,  enforcement  of 30 

^Mileage 61 

Outfits,  ship  chandlery,  engineer’s  stores,  etc. 48 

Pay  and  allowances 27,  33,  43 

Rations 41,44 

Rations,  statement  of  allowances,  etc 875 

Recruiting  offices 29 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  land  and  improvements  at 68 

Shipwrecked  persons,  subsistence  for 68 

Sick  or  injury  benefits 62 

Stations,  repah,  rebuilding,  etc 58,  68 

Supplies  and  outfits,  statement  of  expenditures  under 53 

Telegrams 68 

Telephone  lines 64 

Traveling  expenses 61 

Warrant  officers,  statement  of  war  pay  of 35 

Cold  Springs  ( Ga.i  fish  hatchery 856 

C olumbia  Hospital : 

Heat,  light,  and  power 2486 

Repah-s.  general 2486 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 1389 

Maintenance,  etc 1389 

Repah’s  to  buildings 1392 

Salaries,  etc 1389 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Barracks 905 

Colver,  William  B.,  statement  of 291,  2461 

Commerce,  Department  of; 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Smwey  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 767 

Fisheries,  Biueau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 841 
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Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  machine,  etc.,  shop  for 910,  912 

Ford  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  baivacks,  etc.,  for 912 

Fort  RRey,  Kans.,  construction  of  a drill  hall 915 

Fort  Robinson,  Xebr.,  barracks 915 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  barracks 916 

Fort  Shaft er,  Hawaii — 

School  for  bakers,  etc 917 

Storage  tanks,  etc 917 

Ford  Slocum.  X.  Y.,  barr'acks  and  quarter's 919 

Hawaiian  Islands 930 

Jefferson  BarTacks,  Mo.,  apartment  buildings  for  enlisted  men 908 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  storehouses  at... 913 

Plattsburg,  X.  Y.,  barracks  for 914 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  chapel  for  garrisons 914 

San  Francisco.  Cal .T 914 

Washington,  D.  C.,  barracks,  stables,  and  quarters 920 

West  Point,  X.  Y. — 

Double  set  of  officers’  quarters 921 

Fii'e  apparatus,  hose,  etc 921 

Officers’  quarters 921 

Milk  Fiver,  Mont.,  reclamation  project 1244 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  soldier's’  home  at.  (See  Xational.) 

Mineral  resources,  preparation  of  report  on 1018 

Mines.  Biu'eau  of 1038 

Alaska,  per  diem  for  inspector  and  clerk 1063 

Assistant  chief  mining  engineer 1045 

Attendance  at  meetings  and  conventions,  expenses  of 1064 

Books 1063 

Coal-storage  yard,  establishment  of 1076, 1079 

Costs  of  distribution  yards 1093. 1096’  1100 

Costs  of  storage  yard*. 1092. 1096. 1100 

Distributing  yai'ds — 

Buildings  to  be  supplied 1102 

Costs  of 1093,1096.1100 

Leases  of  yards ' noi 

Rent  of  garages 1098 

Switching  charge 1090 
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Mines,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

Coal-storage  yards,  establishment  of — Continued.  Page. 

Trestles,  etc.,  rents  of 1081 

Trucks 1085 

Yards 1081 

Detail  of  officers  of  Public  Health  Service 1056 

Electricity  in  mines,  investigation  of 1044 

Explosives,  enforcement  of  the  act  to  regulate 1065 

Agencies  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 1070 

Clerical  help 1066 

Employees,  list  of 1074 

Licenses,  application  for 1065 

Menaces,  removal  of 1068 

Salaries,  wages 1067 

State  agents,  selection  of 1073 

State  inspectors 1070 

Unexpended  balances 1066 

Fatalities  at  coal  mines 1046 

General  expenses 1038 

Bibliographer 1040 

Clerks 1038,1040 

Editor ■ 1040 

Illustrator 1040 

Land,  purchase  or  lease  of ’ 1063 

Mine  explosions  and  rescue  work,  investigations  of 1041 

Mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products,  investigation  of 1048 

Mines  in  America,  number  of 2030 

Mining  experiment  stations — • 

Personal  ser\rices  at * 1056 

Stations 1057 

Munitions,  justification  for  enlarged  appropriations 1050 

Nenana  lignite,  analysis  of 1058 

Ores  and  other  minerals,  investigation  of 1049 

Personal  ser\dces  in  Washington 1055 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  investigations  of 1051 

Pittsburgh  experiment  station — 

Garage  for  mine-rescue  trucks 1059 

Grounds,  improving 1060 

Personal  services 1060 

Removal  of  station 1059 

Rescue  cars 1061 

Purchase  and  operation 1061 

Small  purchases  (not  exceeding  |50) 1064 

Mines  in  America,  number  of 2030 

Minidoka,  Idaho,  reclamation  project 1240 

Minot,  K.  J.,  statement  of 27 

Mississippi  River; 

Flood  control  of 627 

Rescuing  fish  from  lands  overflowed  by 870 

Mitchell,  L.  M.,  statement  of 1973 

Mobile,  Ala.: 

Marine  Hospital 9 

Quarantine  station 19 

Money  laundry  machine 121 

Montezuma  castle 1359 

Montreal,  Canada,  lease  of  quarters  for  the  immigration  service 1552 

Montrose  Park,  improvement,  maintenance 589 

Moore,  H.  F.,  statement  of • 701,841 

Moran,  W.  H.,  statement  of 124 

Moses,  R.  H.,  statement  of 1776 

Mountain  Branch  Soldiers’  Home,  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  {See  National.) 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska 1361 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  W ash 1345 

Revenues 1346 

Roads 1346 

Carbon  River 1347 

Paradise  Valley,  to 1345 
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Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  of 606 

Moyle,  J.  H.,  statement  of 1787 

Muir  Woods 1358 

Munitions: 

Justification  for  enlarged  appropriations,  for  Bureau  of  Mines 1050 

Seal  oil  in  manufacture  of,  utilization  of 882 

Munroe,  James  P.,  statement  of 1878 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  rent  of  temporary  quarters 1795 

Myers,  Paul  F. , statement  of 1787 

N. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 436 

Additional  employees 473,474 

Aii’plane,  purchase  and  maintenance  of 483 

Automobile,  purchase  and  operation  of 484 

Buildings,  construction  of  additional 483 

Employees,  statement  of 476 

Equipment  for  research  laboratory 474, 481 

Estimates,  revised 477 

Printing  and  binding 482 

Bent 478 

Supplies ’ . . 482 

Wind-tunnel  building,  large 481 

National  cemeteries — 

Antietam  Battlefield 950 

Arlington  National 949 

Headstones 948 

Maintenance 947 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  increase  in  pay  of  superintendent  of 2465 

Pay  of  superintendents 948 

• Remains  of  officers,  etc 951 

Roadways,  repairs  to 948 

San  Francisco,  Cal 952 

National  forest: 

Topographic  surveys  in 1031 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers: 

Admissions  to  homes 663 

Aid  for  State  or  Territorial  homes 696 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. — 

Current  expenses 692 

Farm 694 

Hospital 693 

Repairs 693 

Subsistence 693 

Transportation 693 

Board  of  Managers 695 

Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio — 

Cm’rent  expenses 661 

Farm 668 

Hospital 663 

Household 663 

Repairs 668 

Subsistence 661 

Clothing  for  all  branches 694 

Danville  Branch,  Danville,  111. — 

Current  expenses 689 

Hospital 690 

Household.* 690 

Farm 690 

Repairs 690 

Subsistence 690 

Transportation 690 

Eastern  Branch,  Togus,  Me. — 

Current  expenses 675 

Farm 678 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — Continued. 

Eastern  Branch,  Togas,  Me. — Continued.  Page. 

Hospital 577 

Household 677 

Population 676 

Repairs 678 

Subsistence 676 

Transportation 677 

Manual  training 698 

Marion  branch,  Marion,  Ind. — 

Current  expenses 687 

Farm : 689 

Hospital 688 

Household 688 

Repairs *. 689 

Subsistence 688 

Transportation 689 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — 

CuiTent  expenses 691 

Farm 692 

Hospital 692 

Household 

Repairs 692 

Subsistence 691 

Transportation 692 

Northwestern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Current  expenses 669 

Farm 674 

Hospital 673 

Household 671 

Population 670 

Repairs.... 673 

Subsistence 670 

Transportation 673 

Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Cal 685 

Current  expenses 685 

Hospital 686 

Household 686 

Subsistence 686 

Transportation : 686 

Pay,  generally,  increase  of 660 

Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va. — 

Current  expenses 680 

Farm 682 

Hospital 682 

Household 681 

Repairs 682 

Subsistence 681 

Transportation 682 

Tubercular  patients 698 

Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans. — 

Current  expenses 682 

Farm 685 

Hospital 684 

Household 684 

Population 683 

Repairs 684 

Subsistence 683 

Transportation 684 

National  military  parks 538 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 538 

Gettysburg 540 

Guilford  Courthouse 544 

Shiloh 548 

Vicksburg 550 

National  monuments: 

Protection  of - - 1355 

Signs  for  roads,  trails,  etc 1359 
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National  Museum 512 

Buildings,  repairs  to - 516 

Books  and  periodicals 517 

Collections,  preservation,  exhibition,  increase  of,  etc 514 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 512 

Heat,  light,  etc - 513 

Postage 517 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 14 

Employees,  additional 1523 

Family  officers 1520 

Salaries 1520 

Superintendent 1520 

Support  of  inmates 1525 

Teachers,  etc 1520 

National  Parks  {see  also  names  of  parks) 1289 

National  Park  Serrice 574, 1289 

Buildings,  increasing  the  limit  on  cost  of  construction  of 1292 

Lands,  rights  of  way,  authority  to  accept  patented 1290 

Personnel  of ■ 574 

National  Zoological  Park 517 

Increases  proposed,  list  of 523 

Printing 523 

Natm'al  gas,  investigation  of 1051 

Naturalization  service 1670,  2202 

Applicants  for  citizenship,  instructions  in  responsibilities  of 2202,2207 

Army,  naturalizing  foreigners  in 2205 

Clerks,  compensation  of 1670 

Compensation  of  examiners,  interpreters,  clerks,  etc 1670 

Fees  of  clerks  of  courts,  for  use  of  printing  and  "binding 2203 

Foreigners  in  American  Army,  naturalizing 2205 

Navy  Department: 

Agency  contracts 285 

Aviation,  National  Ad^dsory  Committee  on 436,  466 

Lighthouse  Service,  deficiency  to  be  paid  by 727,  731,  752 

Marine  railway 2358 

Printing  and  binding 1776 

Purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Rations  of,  statement  of  allowances,  etc 875 

Vessels,  etc.,  transferred  from  Lighthouse  Service  to 732 

Nelson,  John  C.,  statement  of 660 

Nenana  lignite,  analysis  of 1058 

Neutrals,  purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Nevin,  John  J.,  statement  of 2267 

Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  shipyai’d 2273,2288 

Newcomer,  Hemy  C.,  statement  of 624,  647 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Marine  hospital 150 

Quarantine  station 19- 

Newport  News,  Va.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees  at 2373 

Newton,  J.  T.,  statement  of 953 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Alien  Property  Custodian’s  office 1889 

Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in 396 

Launch  Lookout,  new  engine  for 646 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  pay  of  crews 645 

N ew  patrol  boat 646 

Marine  hospital 146 

Quarantine  station,  piu’chase  of 13 

Nitrates 1009 

North  Dakota  pumping  project,  reclamation  ser\-ice 1265 

Northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  survey  of 642 

North  German  Lloyd  Dock  Co 1887 

North  Platte,  Nebr.-Wyo.,  reclamation  project 1250 

Northwestern  Branch  Soldiers’  Home.  {See  National.) 

Noyes,  P.  B.,  statement  of 1973 
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O ’Donnell,  Eoger,  statement  of 1527 

Offshore  soundings 780 

(Jhio  River  below  Cache  River,  right  bank  of  the 636 

Oil 1009 

Oil  division 2033 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting 1470 

Okanogan,  Wash,,  reclamation  project 1275 

Ordnance  annex 1747 

Oregon  & California  Railroad  lands,  protection  of 967 

Orland,  Cal.,  reclamation  project 1229 

P. 

Pacific  Branch  Soldiers’  Home  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  {See  National.) 

Pacific  Ocean' surveys 772,  789 

Pacific  railroads,  suits  affecting 1475 

Page,  C.  R.,  statement  of 2267 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell,  statement  of 1885 

Palo  Valley,  Cal.,  protection  of  lands  and  property  in  the 2491 

Panama  Canal: 

Ancon — 

Post  office  at 2266 

Assets  chargeable  to  bonds,  statement  of 2228 

Balboa,  lumber  and  steel  sheds  at 2243 

Bond  issue,  statement  of  assets  chargeable  to 228 

Buildings  outside  silver  towns 2251 

Civil  government 2266 

Colon — 

Public  works,  statement  of 7 2255 

Streets,  concreting 2256 

Construction  work,  change  in  language  due  to  completion  of 2228 

Cristobal — 

Municipal  building  at - 2242 

Post  office  at 2266 

Restaurant  for  silver  employees 2240 

Damages  to  owners  of  private  lands 2228 

Estimates,  statement  of  detailed 2248 

Garages , 2242 

Water,  sewers,  etc 2251 

Gatun — 

Clubhouses  at,  for  silver  employees 2243 

Hydroelectric  station  at,  equipment  for 2244 

General  statement 2208 

Hydroelectric  station  at  Gatun,  equipment  for 2244 

Insane  from,  transfer 1384 

La  Boca,  restaurant  for  silver  employees  at 2241 

Lumber  and  steel  sheds  at  Balboa 2243 

Maintenance  and  operation  of 2229 

Material,  additional  stock  of 2257 

New  Cristobal,  fill,  roads,  etc.,  for  extension  of 2251 

Panama  City — 

Public  works  in,  statement  of - 2255 

Roads,  etc 2251 

Sewers  in 2252 

Panama  Railroad  Co.,  transfer  of  equipment  to 2267 

Penitentiary  buildings 2266 

Personnel,  increase  in 2263 

Post  offices — 

Ancon 2266 

Cristobal 2266 

Profits  of  the  canal,  memorandum  of  the  net 2221 

Railroad  equipment  to  Alaska 1146, 1163, 1175 

Red  Tank,  clubhouses  for  silver  employees ^ 2243 

Roads,  resurfacing 2245,  2247 

Salaries,  increases  in 2260 
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Sanitation  and  quarantine 2264 

Buildings  and  extensions 2264 

Personnel,  increases  in 2265 

Southwest  Panama 2253 

Sidewalks,  extension  of 2252 

Silver  employees — 

Buildings  outside  town  of 2251 

Clubhouses  for 2243 

Quarters  for 2230,  2241 

Statement  of 2238 

Restaurants — 

Cristobal 2240 

La  Boca.. 2241 

School  building  for 2266 

Stock  of  material,  additional 2257 

Surveys  on 770 

Transfer  of  equipment  to  Panama  Railroad  Co 2267 

Washington  office,  personnel,  increase  in 2264 

Work,  condition  of 2208 

Pan  American  Union,  printing  and  binding 1786 

Papago  Saguaro,  Ariz 1357 

Parks,  E.  L.,  statement  of 1393 

Park  system,  submission  of  estimates  for  extension  of 585 

Patent  Office: 

Building 1801 

Printing  and  binding 1783 

Pearce,  C.  S.,  statement  of 1862 

Peirce,  W.  S.,  statement  of 1682 

Pellagra 231,  254 

Penitentiaries.  (See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  center  parking.  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE. . . 601 

Perry,  J.  C.,  statement  of 145 

Petrified  Forest,  Cal 1358 

Petroleum 350 

Petroleum,  investigation  of 309, 1051 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Appraiser’s  stores : 1795 

Housing  for  shipyard  employees 2363 

Storehouses  at 913 

Philippine  Islands: 

Alien  property,  sales  of 1902 

Camp  Stotsenburg,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  chapel  for 930 

Fort  Mills 923 

Pay  of  officers  in  Public  Health  Service 163 

Surveys 774 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J 1705 

Bridges  and  roads,  etc 1706 

Dry  houses,  modification  of  existing 1706 

High  explosives,  plant  development  of 1706 

Power  house  and  equipment 1705 

Sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  improving 1706 

Sewage  system,  construction,  etc 1706 

Shops  building,  addition  to 1706 

Solvent  recovery  plant. 1706 

Storage  facilities  for  vehicles  and  agricultural  implements 1705 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 1705 

Piez,  Charles,  statement  of 2267 

Pittsburgh,  mining  experiment  station 1059 

Platt  National  Park,  Okla 1354 

Light,  fuel,  fences,  etc 1355 

Pavilion,  construction  of 1354 

Roads  and  bridges,  maintenance  of 1354 

Telephone  system 1355 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  barracks 914 

Pollution  of  streams 239 

53713—18 III 
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Pope,  G.  S.,  statement  of i ]079 

Port  facilities,  commission  on 2418 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees 2386 

Portland,  Me.,  Marine  Hospital ]0 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  depot  for  fifth  lighthouse  district 720 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.: 

Marine  Hospital J1 

Quarantine  station 20 

Post  offices,  statement  of  where  space  is  needed 2177 

Posts.  (See  Military.) 

Potash  investigations 1014 

Potomac  ParK  (east): 

Care' improvement,  etc 588 

Ferry  line  to,  installing  and  operating 607 

Potomac  Park  (west): 

Care  of 587 

Grading,  soiling,  etc 587 

Seawall,  moving  of 595 

Potomac  River,  Md.,  aids  to  navigation 730 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  statement  of 1555 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  chapel  for  garrisons 914 

Press,  use  of 2114 

Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  revenues  and  expenditures  of 883 

Price  of  food,  index 2087 

Profiteering  of  foods 389 

Propagation  of  food  fishes 863 

Proutv,  C.  A.,  statement  of 390 

Providence  Hospital 659 

Providence,  R.  I. — 

Customhouse  and  post  office,  remodeling,  etc 1796 

Public  buildings  (see  also  names  of  towns).  ' 

Architectural  competitions 1831 

Building  program 1826 

Coal,  purchase  of 1851 

Construction  and  sites 1790 

Order  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  suspension 1788 

Withdrawal  of  estimates  for 1787 

Custodian  employees,  list  of 1835 

Enlarging 2172 

Extending 2172 

1 urniture  and  repairs  of  furniture 1838 

General  expenses 1820 

Building  program 1826 

Employees,  additional 1821, 1826 

Household  goods,  transportation  of. — 1824 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  transportation  of 1825 

Office  supplies,  equipment,  telephones,  etc 1830 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1823 

Travel  expense  of  officers  and  employees 1830 

Interior  Bepartment  Building 1851 

Lock  boxes  and  repairs • 1820 

Marine  hospitals.  (^See  names  of  places.) 

Mechanical  equipment  for 1811, 1813 

Operating  expenses - 1831 

Operating  supplies - 1843  * 

Places  where  additional  space  is  needed,  statement  of 2177 

Post  offices,  statement  of  where  space  is  needed 2177 

Remodeling - 2172 

Remodeling,  enlarging,  etc.,  of 2172, 1804 

Repairs  and  preservation  fund 1806, 1809 

Sites - - 1790 

Vaults  and  safes  for 1817 

Vaults  and  \ault  shelving 1820 

Public  Health  Service 3 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  statement  of 170 

Additional  commissioned  officers,  statement  of 165 
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Biologic  products,  regulation  of 255 

Butler  Building  Annex,  extension  to 1799 

Cantonment  work : 

Expenditures,  statement  of 246 

Extra 168,241,244 

Officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on  duty  at,  statement  of 168,^  169 

Crews,  examination  of 158 

Detail  of  officers  to  Bureau  of  Mines 1056 

Disease  prevalence 259 

Epidemics,  prevention  of 201 

Bubonic  plague 201 

Infantile  paralysis 201 

Louisiana,  plague  eradications  in 206 

Trachoma 202 

Typhus  fever 201 

Families  of  officers,  permission  to  make  allotments  to 180 

Field  investigations  of  diseases  of  man 211 

Fatigue  to  disease,  relation  of 220 

Filariasis 212 

Health  insurance  activities 227 

Industrial  hygiene 212 

Industrial  poisons 228 

Infants,  diseases  of 230,  233 

Malaria 240,  242 

Pellagra 231,  254 

Pollution  of  streams 239 

Rural  sanitation 227,  247,  253 

Motor  vehicles,  purchase  of 251 

War  industries,  industrial  fatigue  of 223 

Freight,  transportation  and  traveling  expenses 184 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 148 

Fumigation  of  vessels,  expense  of 210 

Furnitm’e  and  repah’s 185 

Hygenic  laboratory 187 

Marine  hospitals 3 

Buffalo,  N.Y 3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 6 

Estimates  for,  withdrawal  of  certain 1790 

Maintenance  of 191 

Memphis,  Tenn 9 

Mobile,  Ala 9 

Patients  from  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau 152 

Portland,  Me 10 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 11 

Repairs  and  improvements,  statement  of  expenditures 5 

Medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  etc 192 

Offices  abroad 208 

Patients  from  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau 152 

Pay,  allowances,  commutation,  etc 145 

Baltimore,  Md 148 

Boston,  Mass 148 

New  Orleans,  La. 150 

New  York,  N.  Y 146 

San  Francisco,  Cal 152 

Pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons 166 

Pay  ot  all  other  employees 178, 181 

Pay  of  attendants,  increase  in 178, 181 

Philippine  Islands,  pay  of  officers  in 163 

Plague  eradications — 

California 207 

Louisiana 206 

Purveying  depot,  purchasing  of  supplies  for 186 

Quarantine  service 193 

Interstate 241 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  expenses  at,  statement  of 195 

Quarantine  stations  {see  also  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 11 

Sailors’  and  soldiers’  health,  care  of 241 
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St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  cost  of  patients  treated  at 193 

School  hygiene 256 

Unexpended  balances 162 

Vessels,  expenses  of  fumigation  of 210 

Public  lands  service: 

Abandoned  reservations 977 

Clerks  in  Washington,  additional 959 

Contingent  expenses  in  public  land  offices 959 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands,  protection  of 967 

Depositing  public  moneys,  expense  of 961 

Depredations  on  public  timber,  etc. — 

Additional  employees 96Q 

Motor  boat,  maintenance  of 965 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  increase  in 965 

Salaries,  readjustment  of 966 

Work,  status  of 961 

Forest  reserves,  restoration  of  land  in 968 

Grazing  homestead  law 957,  959 

Hearings  in  land  entries 967 

Indian  reservations,  opening 969 

Oregon  & California  Railroad  lands,  protection  of 967 

Plats  of  surveys,  reproducing 968 

Registers  and  receivers. 957 

Supervisors  of  surveys,  pay  of 973 

Surveyor  general’s  offices,  work  in  arrears  in 974 

Surveys  and  resurveys 972 

Additional  clerks 974 

Allotment  of  appropriations 975 

Work  in  arrears 974 

Surveys  to  be  completed 977 

Public  Printer,  office  of 1751 

Putnam,  George  R.,  statement  of 701 

Q. 

Quarantine  service,  maintenance  of 193, 195 

Quarantine  stations: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  purchase  of 261 

Boston,  Mass 11 

Charleston,  S.  C 12 

Estimates,  withdrawal  of  certain 1790 

Galveston,  Tex 17 

Increased  personnel  at 158 

Method  of  appointment,  etc.,  of  officers 162 

Mobile,  Ala 19 

New  Orleans,  La 19 

NewYork,  N.  Y ]3 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 20 

Reedy  Island,  Del 22 

San  Francisco,  Cal 22 

Savannah,  Ga 25 

Statement  of  expenditures  of 5 

R. 

Railroads: 

Alaska,  in 1109 

Government  operation  of — 

Activities  of  Interstate  Commission  due  to 394 

Checking  activities  of 399 

Contracts  with 398 

Director  General,  Office  of,  chart  of 398 

Expenses  of 398 

Jurisdiction  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how  affected 396 

Organization,  chart  of 398 

Price  of  coal  to  Government  operators 1994 

Safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on 411 

Valuation  of 417 
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Rations,  memorandum  of,  to  various  sermces 875 

Ravenel,  W.  de  C.,  statement  of 505 

Reclamation  Service: 

Cooperative  investigations 1284 

Drainage 1218 

General  survey,  to  prepare  for  employment  of  returning  soldiers 1284 

Lakes  established  by,  stocking  with  fish 868 

Lands  containing  reclamation  reservoirs,  jurisdiction  over 1287 

Lands  donated  for  certain  purposes  to  be  returned  to  donor  when  purpose 

ceases 1283 

Projects — 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak 1272 

Boise,  Idaho 1235 

Carlsbad,  X.  Mex 1259 

Costs  increased 1219 

Fort  Laramie  Canal 1219 

Estimates,  table  of 1221 

Garden  City,  Kans 1243 

Grand  Valley,  Colo 1230 

Huntley,  Mont 1243 

King  Hill,  Idaho 1237 

Klamath,  Oreg.-Cal 1270 

Lake  Tahoe,  improvement  of 1256 

Lawton,  Okla 1267 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Mont.-X.  Dak 1248 

Malheur,  Oreg 1269 

Milk  River,  Mont 1244 

Minidoka,  Idaho 1240 

Xorth  Dakota  pumping 1265 

Xorth  Platte,  Xebr.-Wyo 1250 

Bridgeport  Unit 1250 

Guernsey,  reservoir  at 1251 

Lands  irrigated 1253 

Okanogan,  Wash 1275 

Orland,  Cal 1229 

Rio  Grande,  X.  Mex. -Tex 1254, 1261 

Salt  River,  Ariz 1215, 1225 

Shoshone,  Wyo ]280 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah 1273 

Sun  River,  Mont 1246, 1282 

Titeon  River,  reservoir  on 1217, 1276 

Truckee-Carson,  Xev 1219 

Umatilla,  Oreg 1268 

Uncompahgre,  Colo 1232 

Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  investigations  of 1289 

Ya’dma,  Wash 1276, 1289 

Yuma,  Ariz. -Cal 1225 

Purchases  under  S25,  authority  to  make 1287 

Reclamation  fund — 

Condition  of 1213,1216 

Repa\unents 1224 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  preparations  for  employment  of  returning,  by  Recla- 
mation Servdce. . : " 1284 

Traveling  expenses,  mileage  in  lieu  of 1283 

Recoinage  of  gold  coins 117 

Recoinage  of  minor  coins 120 

Redfield,  William  C.,  statements  of 701,  767,  841 

Red  Wing  (Minn.): 

Post  office 1798 

Remodeling,  etc.,  of  lookouts  for 2170 

Reedy  Island,  Del.,  quarantine  station 22 

Regulating  price  of 2079 

Resale  prices 369 

Reservations,  abandoned 977 

Reservoir  Park,  improvement  of 595 

Richmond  (Va.)  post  office,  alterations  and  remodeling 1798 

Rickard,  Edgar,  statement  of 2074 
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Ridley,  C.  S.,  statement  of 581, 902 

Rifles,  manufacture  of I733 

Riggs,  jr.,  Thomas,  statement  of 1109 

Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.-Tex.,  reclamation  project 1254,1261 

River  and  harbor  improvements; 

Black  Rock  channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.  Y 624 

Delaware  River,  Pa.,  and  N.  J 625 

East  River,  N.  Y 626 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y 627 

Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway  Commission 618 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111 1707 

Bridge  and  viaduct,  care,  etc 1724 

Field  artillery  materiel,  machinery  for  manufacture  of 1709 

Field  artillery  materiel,  manufacture  of,  Stcne  & Webster  contract  for 

erection  of  plant  for 1715 

Fire  protecticn,  increasing  facilities  for 1722 

Garage  for  motor  tru cl  8 1721 

Hospital  building,  permanent 1719 

I occmotive,  purchase  of 2458 

Magazine 1729 

Noncommissioned  officers’  quarters 1718 

Power  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 1720, 1723 

Renovating  eouipment 1718 

Roads  and  sidewall  s,  repair  to 1718 

Small  arms,  repair  shop  for 1727 

Small  arms  target  range 1719 

Storage  facilities,  increasing 1707 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,  salaries 1349 

Rural  sanitation 227,  247,  253 

Ruth,  A.  P.,  statement  of 77 

S. 

St.  Flizabeths  Hospital 1369 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Isolation 1385 

Repairs  and  improvements 1383 

Staff 1385 

Bulletin,  publication  of 1387 

Canal  Zone,  transfer  of  insane  from 1384 

Commutation  to  employees 1387 

C ost  of  patients  treated  at 193 

Employees,  pay  of 1370, 1382, 1387 

Engineers,  etc.,  increase  in  pay  of 1382 

Farm  and  garden 1382 

Gatehouse 1384 

General  conditions,  improvement  of 2524 

Medical  supplies 1382 

Passenger- carrying  vehicles,  purchase,  etc.,  of 1385 

Pay,  increases  in 1370, 1382, 1387,  2524 

Per  capita  cost 1370 

Provisions  and  stores 1381 

Railroad  scale 1385 

Roadways,  grading,  and  walks.. 1384 

Salaries 1370, 1382 

Support,  clothing,  etc 1369 

Vacancies 1370 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Fish  Station,  land  for 886 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  customhouse 1799 

St.  Mary’s  River,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation 724 

Sacramento  River  flood  control 638 

Safeguarding  the  gateways  of  Alaska,  printing  of 839 

Safety  of  persons  on  railroads 411 

Sailors’  and  soldiers’  health,  care  of 241 

Sales  of  alien  property 1902 

Salmon  fish  hatcheries. 891, 1207 

Salmon  industry 1207 
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Salt  River,  Ariz.,  reclamation  project 1215, 1225 

San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex 1725 

Office  building 1725 

Storehouse 1727 

Storehouse  for  paints,  oils,  etc 1726 

Sand  Island  Light  Station,  Ala 715 

San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Immigration  station 1535 

Marine  hospital 152 

National  cemetery 952 

Presidio  Barracks,  chapel  for  garrisons  at 914 

Quarantine  station 22 

Sanger,  M.,  statement  of 1369 

Satterfield,  Calvin,  statement  of 1447, 1490 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich,,  land  and  improvements  at 68 

Savannah,  Ga.,  quarantine  station 25 

Scales: 

Customs  service 1^3 

Testing 894 

Schaefer,  John  H.,  statement  of 1787 

Schereschewsky,  J.  W.,  statement  of 1^15 

School  hygiene 256 

Schuh,  R.  E.,  statement  of 1393 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  statement  of 2267 

Scofield,  John  C.,  statement  of 538, 1773 

Seacoast  defenses,  barracks,  and  quarters 922 

Seal  oil  in  manufacture  of  munitions,  utilization  of 882 

Seamen,  alien,  examined 1539 

Seamen,  care  of 192 

Seaton  Park,  grading,  seeding,  etc 608 

Seaton,  R.  A.,  statement  of 2527 

Seattle,  Wash.,  transit  facilities 2382 

Secret  Service 124 

Seminole  Indian  lands,  suits  affecting 1474 

Sequoia  National  Park.  Cal 1338 

Administration  building 1343 

Automobile 1342 

Revenues 1338 

Roads,  Giant  Forest 1341 

Sanitary  systems,  plans  and  surveys  for 1341 

Superintendent’s  residence 1343 

Water  and  sanitary  system,  plans  and  surveys  for 1341 

Sherwood,  C.  R , statement  of 1486, 1785 

Sh  iloh  N ation  al  M ilitary  Park 548 

Shipping  Board; 

Activities  of 2432 

Additional  employees 2434,  2436,  2450 

Appropriations,  statement  of 2304 

Authorizations,  statement  of 2304 

Balance  sheets,  statement  of 2403 

Barges,  construction  of 2294 

Boilers,  engines,  etc.,  capacity  of  country 2286 

Building  program 2267 

Cargo  ships,  average  coast  per  ton 2276 

Coal  for 2303 

Commitments,  statement  of 2306 

Composite  ships 2293 

Concrete  ships 2298 

Construction  in  foreign  yards 2420 

Construction  of  ships 2333 

Construction  under  way 2283 

Contracted  for,  statement  of 2306 

Daily  balances,  interest  on 2407 

Delivered,  statement  of 2306 

Delivery  of  ships 2274 

Details  to 134 
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Shipping  Board — Continued.  I’age. 

Disbursing  department 2443 

Discrimination  against  vessels  and  shippers  of  the  United  States 2449 

Divisions  created 2433 

Dry  docks 2352 

Board  appointed  to  examine  list  of  contracts  for 2357 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  Department  in  construction  of 2358 

Estimates  for,  statement  of 2353 

Floating : 2355 

Alabama  Drydock  & Shipbuilding  Co.  (Mobile,  Ala.) 2355 

Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.  (Beaumont.  Tex.) 2356 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  (Baltimore,  Md.),  floating  dry  dock 

contracted  for 2355  • 

Galveston  Drydock  & Construction  Co.  (Galveston,  Tex.) 2356 

.Tahnecke  Shipbuilding  Co.  (New  Orleans,  La.) 2356 

Terry  & Brittain  (Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville," Fla.) 2355 

Duties  of  the  administrative  departments  of,  memorandum  on 2450 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — 

Accounts  of 2396 

Auditing  accounts  of 2396 

Auditing  system 2409 

District  officers,  salary  of 2413 

Employees  in  Washington  and  in  the  field 2388 

Employees  in  Washington,  statements  of.. 2390 

Executive  order  designating 2398 

Expenditures,  statement  of 2390 

Funds  placed  to  credit  of  various  officers  and  agents 2407 

Interest  on  daily  balances 2407 

General  statement  of  director  of 2278 

Leaves  of  absences 2412 

Organization 2313,  2386 

Bersonnel 2313,2386 

Furchasing,  method  of 2415 

Salaries 2412,2415 

Wages  of  mechanics 2413 

Employees  for  1919,  statement  of 2452 

Estimates,  statement  of 2304 

Exliibits; 

“N” 2390 

“O’' 2398 

“B” 2402 

“R” 2407 

“S” 2410 

“T^' 2417 

Fabricating  yards 2273,  2288 

Bristol,  Ba 2273,  2288 

Hog  Island 2273,2288 

Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  ship  yard 2273,  2288 

Fittings,  etc.,  storage  of 2351 

Foreign  discrimination  against  vessels  and  shippers  of  the  United  States. . 2449 

Foreign  yards,  construction  in 2420 

Freight  rates 2329 

General  expenses 24'48 

General  expenses,  statement  of 2454 

Hog  Island  pay  roll 2417 

Housing 2359 

Activities  in  connection  with 2360 

Bristol,  Ba 2371 

Camden,  N.J 2377 

Chester,  Ba 2379 

Groton,  Conn.,  transit  facilities 2384 

Newport  News,  Va 2373 

Bhiladelphia,  Ba. — 

Burchase  of  houses 2363 

Transportation  facilities  at 2367 

Fort  Jefferson,  N.  Y 2386 

Broposed... 2384 
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Housing — Continued.  Page. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  transit  facilities 2382 

Sparrows  Point,  Md 2376 

Transportation  division 2360 

Wilmington,  Del 2381 

Insurance  division 2442 

Labor  situation 2283 

Law  division 2442 

Marine  railways 2351 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  in  the  construction  of 2358 

Estimates  for,  statement  of 2353 

Messengers 2443 

Office  space,  increased 2447 

Oil 2303 

Operation  and  maintenance,  etc 2308,  2449 

Organization 2313 

Personnel 2313 

Planning  and  statistics,  division  of 2444 

Plant  protection 2352 

Port  facilities,  comm.ission  on 2418 

Proposed,  statement  of 2306 

Purchasing  ships,  cost  of 2307 

Quarters  of 2435,  2441 , 244  7 

Recruiting 2422 

Cost  per  capita 2428 

Estimated  expenses,  statement  of 2430 

Regulation,  division  of 2443 

Requisitioning  ships,  cost  of 2307,  2449 

Shipyard  plants 2338 

Steel-ship  yards,  number  and  location  of 2275 

Storage  of  fittings,  etc 2351 

Training — 

Cost  of,  statement  of 2429 

Men 2422 

Officers 2422 

Transportation  housing  division 2360 

Ways  for  steel  ships,  additional • 2324 

Wooden  ships 2290 

Completion  of 2297 

Contracts  for 2293 

Yards,  ways,  etc 2290 

Yards,  capacity  for  year  1919  at 2281 

Y'ard  plants 2338 

Shipwrecked  persons,  reimbursement  for  supplies  furnished 793 

Shoshone,  Wyo.,  reclamation  project 1280 

Sier  De  Monts  National  Monument,  Me 1363 

Silver,  David,  statement  of 649 

Sisler,  Lester,  statement  of 2432 

Sitka  National  Monument 1358 

Smith,  Ethel  M.,  statement  of 2515 

Smith,  George  Otis,  statement  of 979 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  statement  of 701,  841 

Smithsonian  Institution 505 

American  ethnology * 507 

Astrophysical  Oi*.servatory 510 

Grounds — 

Care  of 585 

Sewers  for 608 

Increases  proposed,  list  of 523 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature 510 

International  exchanges 505 

National  Museums  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 512 

National  Zoological  Park 517 

Printing 523 

Printing  and  binding 509 

Smythe,  N.  A.,  statement  of ^ 1555 
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Soldiers:  Page. 

Appliances  for  disabled 658 

Restoration  and  reeducation  of 1877 

Treatment  of  wounded 654 

Trusses  for 659 

Vocational  training  for  disabled 655 

Southern  Branch  Soldiers’  Home,  Hampton,  Va.  {See  National.) 

Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees.  2376 

Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich 718 

Sprague,  W.  C.,  statement  of 2542 

Springfield  Arsenal,  Mass 1729 

Boiler  room,  enlarging 1731 

Boilers,  equipping  new 1731 

Engine  room,  alteration  of ^ : 1729 

Fire  protection,  increasing  facilities  for 1730 

Lighting  system,  enlarging 1732 

Rides,  manufacture  of 1733,  2460 

Springville,  Utah,  fish  hatchery,  fish  culturist  for.  857 

Squier,  G.  O.,  statement  of 458,484 

Standards,  Bureau  of: 

Fireproof  building  for  testing  laboratories 897 

Fireproof  wing  to  electrical  laboratory : 896 

Land,  additional 898 

Scales,  testing  large.  . 894 

Structural  and  engineering  testing  laboratories,  site  for 897 

Test  cars,  ground  for  depot  for  storage  of 896 

Testing  machine,  construction  of 897 

Weights  and  measures,  national 2182 

Bushel  weights  with  subdivisions,  statement  of 2202 

Commodities  for  which  bushel  weights  have  been  established,  state- 
ment of 2194 

Employees 2184 

Equipment  and  supplies 2191 

Transportation 2192 

Travel  expenses 2191 

Stanton  Park,  public  station  at 607 

State  councils  of  defense 1913 

State  employment  agencies,  cooperation  with. 1573, 1588 

State  fuel  administrators 2018 

State  homes  for  soldiers,  aid  to 696 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  lighthouse  depot  at 726 

Steam  plants,  number  of  industrial 2023 

Steel  investigation 310 

Steese,  James  G.,  statement  of 640 

Sterling,  G.  A.,  statement  of 1520 

Stewart,  I.  W,  statement  of 2491 

Stimpson,  G.  W.,  statement  of 145 

Stone  & Webster,  Field  Artillery  plant  by 1715 

Stock-raising  homestead  lands,  classification  of 1031 

Stratton,  S.  W.,  statement  of 436,  458,  701,  894,  2182 

Straus,  H,  N.,  statement  of 1932 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah,  reclamation  project - 1273 

Sugar.  2085 

Price  to  consumer,  fixing 2085 

Sulzer,  Charles  A.,  statement  of - 1193 

Sun  River  (Mont.),  reclamation  project 1246, 1282 

Supreme  court  reports 1488 

Surveyors  general’s  ofiices,  work  in  arrears  in 974 

Surveys: 

Northern  and  northwestern  lakes 642 

Special  for  W;ar  Department 789 

T. 

Taft- Walsh  Board 1632 

Tallman,  Clay,  statement  of 957 

Talman,  J.  J.,  statement  of.  621 

Tariff  Commission 525 
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Tariff  Commission — Continued.  Page. 

Investigations 527 

Costs,  statement  of 527 

Outline  of 528,532 

Printing 537 

Rent. 537 

Salaries  and  expenses 525,  531 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  statement 525 

Taylor,  David  W.,  statement  of 466 

Telegraph  line.  Government .* 614 

Terry  and  Brittain  (Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 2355 

Territorial  homes  for  soldiers,  aid  to 696 

Thompson,  B.  B.,  statement  of 649 

Thompson,  N.  S.,  statement  of 1787 

Thrift,  G.  T.,  statement  of 2535 


Tidal  Basin — 

Bathing  beach 

Tivining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of . . . 

Tides,  observation  of 

Tieton  River,  reservoir  on 

Tisdel,  Alton  P.,  statement  of 

Todd,  G.  C.,  statement  of 

Togus,  Me.,  soldiers’  home  at.  (See  National.) 
Topographic  surveys : 


Military  purposes 995, 1000, 1013 

National  forest,  in 1031 

Trachoma 202 

Trading  with  the  enemy  act,  enforcing : 

Customs  service 130 

Trainer,  John  W.,  statement  of 1441 

Treasurv  Department: 

Building — 

Annex 1803 

Iron  fence,  new 1802 

South  plaza,  repaving 1802 

Steps,  resetting 1802 

Coast  Guard  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 27 

Counterfeiting,  suppressing 124 

Customs  service 127 

Distinctive  paper 81, 102,  2177 

EngraAing  and  Printing,  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption)  77 

Gold  coins,  recoinage  of 117 

Independent  Treasury,  contingent  fund 108 

Internal  revenue  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 104 

Minor  coins,  recoinage  of 120 

Money-laundry  machines 121* 

Printing  and  binding 1772 

Public  buildings  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1787 

Public  Health  Service.  (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Quarantine  ser\dce.  (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Secret  Service 124 

Treatment  of  wounded  soldiers 654 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  post  office,  changing  and  remodeling  lookout  system 2171 

Truckee-Carson  (Nev.)  reclamation  project 1219, 1254 

Trusses  for  soldiers 659 

Tubercular  patients  at  national  soldiers’  homes 698 

Twining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of 605 

Typhus  fever 201 

U. 

Umatilla  (Oreg.)  reclamation  project 1268 

Uncompahgre,  Colo.,  reclamation  project 1232 

Unfair  competition 365 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply  of 599 

United  States.  (See  also  Services.) 

Courts 1490 

Bailiffs  and  criers 1515 
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United  States — Continued. 

Courts — 'Continued.  Page. 

Clerks  fees  of 1510 

Commissioners,  fees  of 1514 

District  attorneys — 

District  of  Columbia 1500 

Pay  and  expenses 1499 

Regular  assistants 1516 

Special  assistants 1500 

Federal  court  reports 1486 

Federal  Reporter,  etc.,  continuation  of 1486 

Jurors,  fees  of 1515 

Marshals  and  their  deputies 1490, 1494 

Employees,  additional 1491 

Employees,  increase  of 1498 

Guards  for  vessels  attached  in  admiralty 1495 

Motor  vehicles 1495 

Paid  from  national  security  and  defense  fund 1494 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1496 

Salaries,  increases  in 1498 

Unexpended  balances 1493 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1516 

Penitentiaries.  {See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Prisons  and  prisoners — 

Inspection  of 1417 

Support  of 1418 

Rent  for 1515 

Supplies  for 1490 

Witnesses,  fees  of 1515 

V.  , , ' 

Valuation  of  railroads 417 

Van  ward  J.  W..  statement  of 2534 

Vessels,  fumigation  of  expense  of 210 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 550 

Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies,  Aids  to  Navigation 729 

Viruses  serums,  etc 255 

Vocational  education 1878 

Vocational  training  for  disabled  soldiers 655 

W. 

Wadsworth,  C.  W.,  statement  of 660 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  statement  of 436,  505 

Walker,  Francis,  statement  of 291,2461 

• War  Department: 

Agency  contracts 268 

Army 279 

List  of,  passed  on  by 282 

Armories  and  arsenals  {see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1682 

Maps 640 

Orclnance  annex 1747 

Printing  and  binding 1773 

Special  surveys  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 789 

Vessels — 

Transferred  from  Lighthouse  Service  to 732 

Washington  Barracks  buildings 1884 

Warfield,  William  A.,  statement  of 1403 

War  Industries  Board 1903,  2153 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Baruch 1924 

Cooperation  with  War  Trade  Board 1938 

Employees 1922 

Employees,  list  of 1931 

General  expenses 1924 

General  statement 2153 

Industrial  fatigue  of 223 

Price  committee 1930 

Reorganization 1924 
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War  labor,  administration;  Page. 

Information  and  education  service 2478, 1622, 1639 

Warren,  B.  S.,  statement  of 145 

War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  patients  from 152 

W^ar  Trade  Board 1932 

Administration  bureau — 

Increases  in 1959 

Transfers  from 1958 

Branch  offices 1962 

Building,  cost  of 1954 

Cables 1963,1968 

Clerks,  additional 1945, 1951, 1956, 1960 

Cooperation  with  War  Industries  Board 1938 

Details  to 137 

Disbursements,  statement  of 1943, 1967 

Efficiency  ratings 1950 

Employees 1945 

Estimates,  statement  of 1957 

Executive  Bureau — 

Increases  in 1959 

Transfers  in • 1958 

Foreign  pay  roll 1969 

Funds  obtained  from — 

National  security  and  defense  act 1942 

Trad ing-with-the-enemy  act 1942 

Urgent  deficiency  act 1942 

General  statement 1932 

Heat,  lights,  etc 1969 

Information  division  transferred  from  Administration  Bureau  to  Executive 

Bureau 1958 

Imports,  licensing 1937 

Licenses,  increased  number  of 1972 

Miscellaneous  expense 1964 

Monthly  expenses 1945 

Motor  vehicles 1969 

Personnel  of 1936 

Prices,  regulating 1937 

Printing,  etc 1965 

Publication  branch 1971 

Rent,  taxes,  etc 1955, 1969 

Research  branch 1941 

Salaries 1945, 1951, 1956, 1960 

Supplies,  equipment,  etc 1965 

Tabulation  and  research  branch 1941 

Travel  expense 1947,1962 

War  with  Spain; 

Arrears  of  pay 700 

Washington,  D.  C.; 

Barracks  buildings 920, 1884 

Butler  Building,  extension  of  annex  to 1799 

Patent  Office  Building 1801 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 615 

Washington  Monument; 

Care  of ‘ 614 

Grounds  of 582 

Sunday  opening 614 

Water  holes,  springs,  etc.,  discovering  and  protecting.  1028 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass 1734 

Bar  stock,  building  for  storing 1737 

Boiler  room,  etc.,  converting 1736 

Cranes  in  machine  and  smith  shop 1737 

Garage,  enlarging ' 1737 

Locomotive  cranes,  etc. 1735,  2461 

Office  building,  extension  of 1740 

Planers  and  boring  mills,  repairing  and  electrifying 1739 

Planning  room,  enlarging 1736 

Power  tunnel  between  power  plant  an4  shops 1734 
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Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. — Continued.  Page. 

Roads  and  walks ]738 

Storehouse,  enlarging I737 

Testing  machines 1742 

Tools  for  machine  shop 1739 

Water vliet  Arsenal,  N.  Y 1742 

Crane,  purchase  of 1743, 1745 

Land,  additional I745 

Roads,  rebuilding  main 1744 

Storage  yard 1743 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 1742 

Wehle,  Louis  B.,  statement  of 2267 

Weights  and  measures,  national 2182 

Wesley,  C.,  statement  of 1393 

West,  M.  F.,  statement  of 104,  2177 

Western  Branch  Soldiers’  Home  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.  {See  National.) 

Weston,  F.  F.,  statement  of 1772 

West  Point,  N.  Y.; 

Double  set  of  offic3rs’  quarters 921 

Fire  apparatus,  hose,  etc 921 

Officers’  quarters 921 

Wetmore,  James  A.,  statement  of J.787 

Wheat,  regulating  price  of 2079 

Adjusting  differential  between  wheat  price  and  flour  price 2081 

By-products 2081 

White,  William  A.,  statement  of 1369 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  of 595 

Wilmeth,  James  L.,  statement  of 77 

Wilmington,  Del.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees 2381 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  temporary  quarters,  etc 1804 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak 1353 

Bridges,  new 1354 

Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  investigations  of. 1289 

Wilson,  William  B.,  statement  of 1555, 1613 

Wire  dragging,  method  of 775 

Wisconsin,  industrial  hygiene 212 

Woman  in  industry  service. 1623, 1650 

Woman’s  committee,  work  of 1905 

Wood,  George  H.,  statement  of 660 

Woods,  E.,  statement  of 2466 

Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  fish  station,  construction  of  building,  equipment,  etc 886 

Wytheville,  Va.,  fish  station,  improvements  and  repairs 888 


Y. 


Yakima,  Wash.,  reclamation  project 1276, 1289 

Yellowstone  Park 553, 1292 

Administration,  etc.,  control  of 568 

Appropriations,  increase  in 562 

Automobile 1302 

Bridge  work : 558 

Buffalo,  care  of 1311 

Employees 1300 

Engineers  of  the  Army,  estimates 1308- 

Lirehole  road  realignment  work 558 

Forage  for  horses. 1302 

Forest  reserve  bridge  work,  increasing  limitation  for  maintenance 562 

Game,  care  and  protection  of 1312 

Gardiner  slide  road 554,  557,  567 

Guards,  uniforms  for 1302 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements 553 

Motorcycles 1301 

Motor  true  c,  maintenance 1302 

Motor  venicles,  purchase  and  repair  of 561 

Office  expansss 554 

Oiling  roads 558 

Rang  rs,  additional 1300 

Revenues - 1304 
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Yellowstone  lark — Continued. 

Roads—  Page. 

Condition  of 561 

General  repairs  of 557 

South  Forest  Road 560 

Sprinkling 559 

Trail  and  fire  line  system 1304 

Trail,  construction  of  a new : 1303 

Troops,  removal  of 1293 

Unexpended  balance 554 

Visitors,  number  of 562 

Yosemite  National  Park 1327 

Power  plant 1327 

Roads — 

Big  Oak  Flat 1336 

Chinquapin-Glacier  Point,  improvement  of 1334 

El  Portal  to  Pohono  bridge 1329 

Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  in 1334 

Tioga 1328 

Sentinel  bridge,  construction  of 1332 

Telephone  line,  construction  of 1337 

Wood,  sale  of 1338 

Yuma  (Ariz.-Cal.)  reclamation  project 1225 

Z. 

Zion  National  Monument,  Utah 1355, 1357 
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